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Witiram Amerivus AvuBreY DE VERE Duke 
of Satnt ALBANS. 

Francis GopotpuHixn D’Arcy Duke of 
LEEDs. 


Francis Duke of Beprorp. 

Wituiam Spencer Duke of Devonsuire. 

GeorGE Duke of MartBoroven. 

Joun Henry Duke of Rurnann. 

Wiiiiam ALEXANDER ANTHONY ARCHIBALD 
Duke of Brannon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 





Wittam Henry Cavenpisu Duke of Port- 
LAND. : 


Georce Duke of MancuesTeR. 

Henry Petuam Duke of Newcast1ez. 
ALGERNON Duke of NorTHuMBERLAND. 
Artuur Duke of WELLINGTON. 


Ricnarp Prantacenet, Duke of Buckine- 
HAM and CHANDOS. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE Duke of SuTHERLAND, 
Henry Duke of CLevenand, 


Browntow Marquess of Exeter, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household. 


Joun Marquess of WiNcHESTER. 


GeorGE Marquess of Tweeppate. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Henry Marquess of Lanspowne. 

Grorce Ferrars Marquess TowNSHEND. 

James Browntow Witi1am Marquess of 
Sauissury. (Jn another place as Lord 
Privy Seal.) 

Joun ALEXANDER Marquess of Batu. 

JAMES Marquess of ABERCORN. 

RicuarD Marquess of Hertrorp. 

Joun Patrick Marquess of Bute. 

Browntow Marquess of Exeter. (Jn 
another place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 

CHARLES Marquess of NorTHAMPTON. 

Georce CuaRLes Marquess CAMDEN, 

Heyry WILLIAM Marquess of ANGLESEY. 


Georce Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 
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Henry WeysrorD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Marquess of Hastines. 

Cartes Marquess of AILESBURY. 

Grorce Tuomas Joun Marquess of WeEst- 
mEATH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

FREDERICK WiLLIAM Marquess of BrisTOL. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of AILSA. 

JoHN Marquess of BREADALBANE. 

RicnarD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 

Constantive Henry Marquess of Nor- 
MANBY. 

James ANDREW Marquess of DALHOUSIE. 


James Earl Granam (Duke of Montrose) 
Lord Steward of the Household. 

Joun Earl of SHrewspury. 

Epwarp Grorrrey Earl of DEerBy. 

Francis Tueornitus Henry Earl of Hun- 
TINGDON, 

Rozsert Henry Earl of Premproke and 
MONTGOMERY. 

Wit.1AM Earl of Devon. 

Cartes JouNn Earl of Surrotk and Berx- 
SHIRE. 

Wiu1am Basu Percy Earl of Densien. 

Joun Earl of WESTMORELAND. 

George Aveustus Freperick ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsey. 

George Harry Earl of Sramrorp and 
WARRINGTON. 

Greorce WitiAM Earl of WincHiLsga and 
NorrineHamM. 

GrorceE Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Joun WitttAM Earl of Sanpwicit. 

Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 

James Tuomas Earl of CarDIGAN. 

Georek Wit1iaAM Freperick Earl of Car- 
LISLE. 

Water Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

Antony Earl of SHarrespury. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Moytacu Earl of ABrinepon. 

Joun Savite Earl of ScarBoroucH. 

GrorGe Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE, 

Georce WituiAM Earl of Coventry. 

GrorcE Earl of Jersey. 

Joun Earl Povtert. 

GrorGE Snoxto Earl of Morton. 
ed for Scotland.) 

Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


( Elect- 





Tuomas GeorGE Earl of STRATHMORE. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Davip GravaM DrumMonp Earl of Arruiz. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Davipw Earl of Leven and MELVILLE, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Dounpar James Earl of Sexxirx. (Zlected 
for Scotland.) 

Tuomas Jonn Earl of Orxney. 
for Scotland.) 

Francis WititaAm Earl of Skarietp. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

AtrreD Earl of OxrorD and Earl Mortt- 
MER. 

Wasnineton Sewattis Earl Ferrers. 

Wi11aM Earl of Dartmouru. 

Cartes Avavstus Earl of TANKERVILLE, 

HeneaGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

George Aveustus Earl Cowrrr. 

Puitie Henry Earl Stannore. 

Rosert Earl of Harsoroven. 

Tuomas Aucustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD. 

GeorGe Wii11aAM RicwardD Earl of Pom- 
FRET. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 
(In another place as Lord Steward of 
the Household.) 

Witiiam Earl WALDEGRAVE. 

BertRAM Earl of ASHBURNHAM. , 

Leicester Firzgpratp Cuartes Earl of 
HARRINGTON. 

Joun Cuar.es Earl of Portsmourts. 


Henry Ricuarp Earl Brooke and Earl of 
WARWICK. 


Avevustus Epwarp Earl of Buckinenam- 
SHIRE, 

Cuartes Witt1aM Earl FrrazwitiiaM. 

Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

Cuar.es Purp Earl of HarDWICKE. 

Henry Stepuen Earl of IncHEstEr. 

Gerorce Joun Earl De Lawarr. 

Wrtu1aM Earl of Rapnor. 

FREDERICK Earl Spencer. 

Henry GreorcGe Earl Bataurst. 

Artuur Witts Biunpet. Sanpys Troum- 
BULL Winpsor Earl of Hitisporoven. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 

GrorGE WILLIAM FREDERICK Earl of Cua- 
RENDON. 

Wituiam Davin Earl of MANsFIBLD. 

Wit1i1aM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 

b 2 


(Elected 
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Henry Jonn Earl Tatsor. 

Georce Avucustus Freperick Joun Earl 
Srrancr. (Duke of Athol.) (In an- 
other place as Lord Glenlyon.) 

Ernest Aveustus Earl of Mount Epe- 
CUMBE. 

Hueu Earl Fortescue. 

Epwarp Earl of Diasy. 

GeoreeE Earl of Bevertey. 

Henry Howarp Motynevux Earl of Car- 
NARVON. 

Gerorce Earl Capoean. 

James Howarp Earl of MALMEsBuRY. 

Georce Jonn Danvers Earl of LAanesBo- 
roven. (Elected for Ireland.) 

Francis WitiiAmM Earl of CHARLEMONT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Sreruen Earl of Mount CasHELL. 
ed for Ireland.) 


Rosert Earl of Mayo. 
land). 

Joun Earl of Erne. (Elected for Ireland.) 
Joun Orway O’Connor Earl of Desart. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Wim Earl of Wicktow. 

Ireland.) 
Grorce Cuares Earl of Lucan. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 


James Earl of Banpon. 
land.) 

James Dupré Earl of CaLepon. 
for Lreland.) 


JAMES ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyn. 
WituiaM Earl of Craven. 

Artuur GEoRGE Earl of Onstow. 
Cuartes Earl of Romney. 

Tienry Tuomas Earl of Cutcnester. 
Tuomas Earl of Winton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powrs. 
Horatio Earl Netson. 


Wiut1aM Earl of Rosse. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Cares Hersert Earl Manvers. 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wim Earl of Lonspate. (Jn another 
place as Lord President of the Council). 

Duptey Earl of Harrowsy. 

Henry Earl of Harewoop. 

Gipert Earl of Mrxto. 

Cnartes Murray Earl Catncarr. 

James Watter Earl of Verutam. 


(Eleci- 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ire- 
(Llected 





Joun Earl Browntow. 

Epwarp GRANVILLE Earlof Satnt GERMANS. 

Epmvunp Earl of Mortey. 

Georce Aveustus FrepertcK Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 

Joun Reema Earl Beavcnanpr. 

(Elected for 


RicuarD Earl of GLENGALL. 
Treland.) 

Tomas Pup Earl De Grey. 

Joann Earl of Expon. 

RicHarpD WiiL1AM PENN Earl Howe. 

Cuartes Sommers Earl Sommers. 

Jonun Epwarp Cornwatus Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 

Cuartes Wit11aM Earl Vane. 
of Londonderry.) 

Wit.iaM Pitt Earl AMHERST. 

Joun FrepERIcK Earl Cawnor. 

WitxiamM GeorcGe Earl of Munster. 

WituiaM Earl of Buriineton. 

Rosert Dunpas Earl of CamrERDOWN. 

Tuomas Wiii1aM Earl of LicHFreLD. 


Grorce Freperick D’Arcy Earl of Dur- 
HAM. 


Freperick Joun Earl of Rivon. 

GRANVILLE GEORGE Earl GRANVILLE. 

Henry Earl of ErrineHam. 

Henry GeorGe Francis Earl of Ducts. 

CHARLES ANDERSON WorsLeEy Earl of Yar- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Ropert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wiii1AM Earl of LEICESTER. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Lovenace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZeTLAND. 

Cartes Noet Earl of GAINsBoROUGH. 

WitraM FirzHarpDince Earl FitzHarpDINGe. 

Epwarp Earl of ELLENBoROUGH. 

Francis Earl of ELLESMERE. 

Joun Earl of Strarrorp. 

Cuar.Les Epwarp Earl of CorrenHam. 


(Marquess 


Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 
Henry Viscount BotincsBroke and 
JOHN. 


Evetyn Viscount FALMouru. 
Grorce Viscount TorRRINGTON. 


Aveustus Freperick Viscount LEINSTER 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


Henry Viscount Maynarp. 
Joun Rozsert Viscount Sypney. 


St. 





SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 


Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 

Joun Viscount De Vesci. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Hayes Viscount DoNERAILE. 
Ireland.) 

CorNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ed for Ireland.) 

Joun Bruce Ricuarp Viscount O’Ne1. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarb JERVIS Viscount St. VINCENT. 

Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 

Witi1am Leonarp Viscount Sipmoutu. 

Rosert Epwarp Viscount Lorton. (Elect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Gzorce Viscount Gorpon. (Zarl of Aber- 
deen.) 

Epwarp Viscount Exmoura. 

Ricuarp Joun Viscount 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Wiiuram Carr Viscount BERESFORD. 

Wim Tuomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

StaPLEToN Viscount COMBERMERE. 

CHARLES JoHN Viscount CANNING. 

CHARLES JoHN Viscount CANTERBURY. 

Joun Viscount Ponsonsy. 

Rowand Viscount. Hix. 

Henry Viscount Harpince. 

Hue Viscount Goven. 

STRATFORD Viscount STRATFORD DE Rep- 
CLIFFE. 


(Elected for 


(Elect- 


Hurcuinson. 


Cartes James Bishop of Lonpoy. 

Epwarp Bishop of Durnam. 

Cuartes RicuarpD Bishop of WINCHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of Lixcoiy. 

CurisToPHER Bishop of BaNncor. 

Hven Bishop of Car.is.e. 

GzorGE Bishop of RocHesTER. 

Ricuarp Bishop of Bata and WELLs. 

James Henry Bishop of GLoucEsTER and 
BRISTOL. 

Henry Bishop of Exeter. 

Cuartes Tomas Bishop of Ripon. 

Epwarp Bishop of Sauispury. 

Georce Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 

Coynop Bishop of St. Davin’s. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 

Asuurst TurNER Bishop of CHICHESTER. 

Joun Bishop of Licur1e.p. 

Tuomas Bishop of Exy. 





SamvEL Bishop of Oxrorp. 

Tuomas Vow Ler Bishop of St. Asapa. 

James Prince Bishop of MancuEsTER. 

Renn Dickson Bishop of HerEForp. 

Joun Bishop of CuesteEr. 

SamvuEt Bishop of Norwicu. 

RicuarD Bishop of Derry AND RapHoe. 

Tuomas Bishop of Tuam, Kinbana, anD 
AcHONRY. 


Witu1aM Bishop of Limerick, ARDFERT, 
AND AGHADOE. 


Wiu1am Lennox Lasce.tes Lord De Ros. 

Jacos Lord Hastrves. 

Georce Epwarp Lord AvuDLEY. 

Peter Rosert Lord WILLOUGHBY DE 
ERESBY. 

Henry Otway Lord Dacre. 

CHARLES Ropotpn Lord Cuiinton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Mites Tuomas Lord Beaumont. 

Cuares Lord Stourton. 

Henry Witi1aM Lord Berners. 

Henry Peyto Lord WitLovausy DE BROKE. 

GeEorGE Lord Vaux of HarrowDen. 

Henry Lord Pacer. 

St. AnpREw Beavcuame Lord St. Joun of 
BLets0. 

Caries Aveustus Lord Howarp DE WAL- 
DEN. 

WitiramM BernarpD Lord Petre. 

FREDERICK Bensamin Lord Save and SEE. 

Henry Beyepict Lord ARuNDELL of War- 
DOUR. 

Joun Stuart Lord Currton. 
Darnley.) 

JosepH THADDEUS Lord DorMER. 

George Henry Lord Trynnam. 

Henry VALENTINE Lord STAFFORD. 

Grorce Anson Lord Byron. 

Wuu1am Lord Warp. 

Hvueu Cuartes Lord Currrorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

ALEXANDER GEorGE Lord Satroun. (LElect- 
ed for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Gray. (lected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Sivcuam. (Llected for 
Scotland.) 

JoHN Lord ELPHINSTONE. 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord BLantyre. 
Scotland.) 


(Earl of 


(Elected for 
(Elected for 
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Cartes Jonn Lord Corvitte of Cutross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Francis Lord Potwarru. (Llected 
for Scotland.) 

Epmvunp Lord Boyte. 
Orrery.) 

Tomas Ropert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

Diesy Lord Mippteton. 

Wirt1am Jonn Lord Monson. 

GeorGe Wii1AM Frepertck Lord Bruce. 


Grorce Joun Brapazon Lord Ponsonpy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 


Georce Joun Lord Sonpes. 


(Earl of Cork and 


(Earl of 


Natuanren Lord Scarspare, 

GrorcE Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwarp Lord Hoiianp. 

Grorce James Lord Loven and Hottanp, 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Grorce Joun Lord Vernon. 

GeorGe Doveras Lord Sunpringe, (Duke 
of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wiiu1Am Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georee Rice Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord WaLstnenam. 

Wim Lord Bagor. 

Cuar.es Lord SoutHamprTon. 

Fretrcuer Lord GRANTLEY, 

Rosert Dennett Lord Ropyey. 

Ricwarp Noe. Lord Berwick, 

Joun Lord SHerBorne. 

Henry Lord Tyrone. 
terford.) 

RicwarD Lord Carterton. (Earl of Shan- 
non. ) 

Epwarpb Lord Surrietp. 

Guy Lord Dorcuester, 

Georee Lord Kenyon, 

RrowarpD Lord BRaYBROOKE, 

Gzorce Hamitton Lord Fisnerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

James Lord Dovetas of Doveras. 

Heyry Hart Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuvurtow. 

Rosert Joun Lord AvckianpD. 

Grorce Wim Lord Lyrtrerton. 

Henry Lord Mennir. (Viscount Clifden.) 


Franeots Lord Srvart of Castne Stvart. 
(Earl of Moray.) 


(Marquess of Wa- 





Ranpotpn Lord Stewart of Garwtes, 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Tuomas Lord SALTERSFORD. 
of Courtown.) 

Cuar.es Lord Bropricx. ( Viscount Midle- 
ton.) 

Freperick Lord CaLtnorre. 

Rosert Jonn Lord Carrineron, 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Wi1iaM Henry Lord Botton. 

Joun Lord WopEHOUSE. 

Joun Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas ATHERTON Lord LILFoRD. 

Tomas Lord RrpsLesDALe. 

RicnarD Hopart Lord Firzerson. (Earl 
of Clare.) 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord Biayyey. (LElect- 
ed for Ireland.) 

Henry Lord Farnuam. 
land.) 

Joun CavenpisH Lord Kirmarye. (Elected 
for Ireland.) ; 

Rosert Lord Cronsroox. (Llected for 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crortoy. (lected for Ire- 
land.) 

Henry Lord Dunauigy. (lected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord Crartna. (Elected for Lreland.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 

Joun Henry Lorrvs Lord Lortus. (Mar- 
quess of Ely.) 

Joun Lord Carysrort. (Earl of Carysfort.) 

RiowarD Peprer Lord ALVANLEY. 

Georce Ratru Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tuomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Gerorce Lord Rivers. 

Artuur Moyses Wii.1AM Lord Sanpys. 
Greorce Aveustus FreperickK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Davin Montacu Lord Erskine. 
Georce Joun Lord Mont Eaete. 
quess of Sligo.) 
ArcuipaAL>D Wiiw1aAM Lord ARDROSSAN, 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) 
James Lord LAuDERDALE, 
derdale.) 

Grorce Artuur Hastines Lord GRANARD. 
(Earl of Granard.) 

Huneerrorp Lord Crewe. 

Aan Lecer Lord Garpyer. 


(Earl 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Mar- 


(Earl of Lau- 
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Jonn Tomas Lord Manners. 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun. 
of Hopetoun.) 

RicuarpD Lord Castiematne. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Georce Lord Metprvm. 
Huntly.) 

James Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 

Wiu1am Wittoversy Lord GrinsteaD., 
(Earl of Enniskillen.) 

Wriu1am Heyry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Georce Lord CuvrcHttt. 

Freveric James Lord Metsourne. ( Vis- 
count Melbourne.) 

Gzorce Francis Rosert Lord Harris. 

Cuartes Lord CoLcHEsTER. 

Wnuitam Scuomserc Rosert Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis Natwantet Lord Minster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

Joun Lord ORMONDE. 
monde.) 

Francis CHarteris Lord Wemyss. (£arl 
of Wemyss.) 

Rosert Lord Cuanprassinn. (Earl of 
Roden.) : 

Rosert Lord Kixesron. (Earl of Kingston.) 

Epwarp Micuaet Lord Sincuester. (Zarl 
of Longford.) 

Georce Avcustus FrepErick Jonn Lord 
Gientyon. (Jn another place as Earl 
Strange.) (Duke of Athol.) 

Wiri1am Lord Marysoroven. 
Mornington.) 

Joun Lord Oren. ( Viscount Massereene.) 

Tuomas Henry Lord RAvENSworTH. 

Tnomas Lord DELAMERE. 

Joun Georce WexD Lord Forester. 

Joun James Lord Ray.eicn. 

Unysses Lord Downes. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

RoBERT Francis Lord Girrorp. 


(Earl 


(Marquess of 


(Marquess of Or- 


(Earl of 


Percy Criinton Sypney Lord Pensuorst. 
( Viscount Strangford.) 

Uxick Joun Lord SoMeRHILL. 
of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord WIGAN. 
and Balcarres.) 

Tuomas Lord Ranrurty. 
Furly.) 

Georce Lord Dr Tastey. 


(Marquess 
(EZarl of Crawford 


(Earl of Ran- 


Joun Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 





Witu1aM Lord Feversuam. 

Joun Srneteton Lord Lynpuvurst. 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Jouyn Henry Lord TENTERDEN. 

Wuiiam Conynenam Lord Pronxer. 

Tomas Lord Metros. (Harl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Ricnarp Cuarres Lord Cowier. 

Witu1aM Lord Heytespury. 

ARCHIBALD JouN Lord RosEBERY. 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricwarp Lord CiANWILLIAM. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wiiiam Samvet Lord Wynrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vaux. 

Wiiam Henry Lord Kirmaryocr. (Earl 
of Erroll.) 

Artnur James Lord Fixeaun. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Cuartes WituiaM Lord Serton. (Zarl of 
Sefton.) 

Natuantet Lord Crements. (Earl of Lei- 
trim.) 

Georce Wiiui1am Fox Lord Rosste. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

WILLIAM 
Meath.) 

CuarLes Aponpnus Lord Dunmore. (Earl 
of Dunmore.) 

Rosert Montcomerte Lord Hamitton. 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hosart Lord Hownen. 

Fox Lord Panmure. 

George Warwick Lord Po.timore. 

Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyn. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE. 

VALENTINE Browne Lord Cioncurry. 

James Lord Dre SAUMAREZ. 

GeEorGE GopotpHin Lord GopoLPHIN. 

Lucius Bentinck Lord Hunspon. 
count Falkland.) 

Tuomas Lord DENMAN. 

Rosert CAMPBELL Lord ABINGER. 

Pur Lord De L’Iste and Duprey. 

WiuiamM Brnenam Lord AsHBuRTON. 

Cuar.es Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Hatuerton. 


ArcHIBALD Lord Woruinenam. (Jn ano- 
ther place as Lord Acheson.) (Earl of 
Gosford.) 


(Earl 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 


Lord CHAWORTH. 


( Vis- 
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EpwakD BerkeLey Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 

Wituram Bateman Lord Bateman. 

Francis Wiiu1aM Lord Cuartemont. (Jn 
another place as Earl of Charlemont.) 


Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Earl 
of Kintore.) 


Corne.ivs Lord Lismore. 
more.) 


( Viscount Lis- 


Henry Rosert Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHaPiand Lord Carew. 

Wim Francis Spencer Lord De 
MAUvLey. 

Joun Lord Wrorrestey. 

Cuartes Lorp SupDELEY. 

Freperick Henry Paut Lord Metnven. 

Epwarp Joun Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY. 

Henry Vituiers Lord Stuart ve Decizs. 

Wii Henry Lord Leten. 

Beitsy Ricnarp Lord WENLOocK. 

Cuar.es Lord Lurean. 

Nicnoias Wi111aMm Lord CoLBorne. 

Arruour Lord De FreyNe. 

James Lord DUNFERMLINE. 

Tuomas Lord MontTeac te of Brannon. 

Joun Lord Sraton. 





Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord KEAne. 

Joun Lord CAMPBELL. 

Joun Lord OxenroorD. (Earl of Stair.) 

Vaentine Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

Cuar.es Crespieny Lord VIVIAN. 

Joun Lord ConeLeTON. 


Denis St. George Lord DuNSANDLE AND 
Cuanconat. (Elected for Ireland.) 


Arcuipatp Lord Acneson. (Jn another 
place as Lord Worlingham.) (Earl of 
Gosford.) 


Ricuarp Lord Dartrey. (Lord Cremorne.) 

RicHarD BuikeLey Pawirrs Lord Mi- 
FORD. 

James Lord Etern. 
Kincardine.) 


Freperick Tempte Lord CLANDEBOYE. 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 


ABert Denison Lord LonDESBOROUGH. 
SamveL Jones Lord OvERsToNE. 
Tuomas Lord Truro. 

Rosert Monsey Lord CRANWoRTH. 
Joun Cam Lord Broventon. 


(Earl of Elgin and 


Epwarp BurtensHaw Lord Saint Leo- 
waRDSs.) (Jn another place as Lord 
Chancellor.) 


Fitzroy James Henry Lord Raeuay. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Com- 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Rank, 
beginning with the Highest; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Con- 
ference with the Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose within 
the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any 
public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE CouNTIES, CiTIEs, TowNS, AND BOROUGHS, TO SERVE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED Kinepom or Great Britain 
~ ~ 
AnD Ireranp: Writs RETURNABLE ON THE 20TH Day or Aveust, 1852. 


ABINGDON. 
*James Caulfeild. 


ANDOVER. 
William Cubitt, 
Henry Beaumont Coles. 


ANGLESEY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 


ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward Howard) 
Lord E. Howard. 


ASHBURTON. 
George Moffatt. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 


AYLESBURY. 
Austen Henry Layard, 
Richard Bethell. 


BANBURY. 
Henry William Tancred. 


BARNSTAPLE. 
Sir William Augustus Fra- 
ser, bt., 
Richard Bremridge. 


BATH. 
George Treweeke Scobell, 
Thomas Phinn. 


BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. (George Augustus Fre- 
derick Paget) Lord G. A. 
F, Paget. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Francis Charles Hastings 
Russell, 
Richard Thomas Gilpin. 


BEDFORD. 
Henry Stuart, 
Samuel Whitbread. 


* Died before the Meeting of Parliament. 





BERKSHIRE. 
George Henry Vansittart, 
Robert Palmer, 

Rt. hon. William (Keppel) 
Viscount Barrington. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, 
Matthew Forster, 
John Stapleton. 
BEVERLEY. 
Hon. Francis Charles Law- 


ley, 
William Wells. 


BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
William Scholefield. 
BLACKBURN. 
James Pilkington, 
William Eccles. 
BODMIN. 
William Michell, 
Charles Brune Graves Sawle. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Thomas Barnes, 


Joseph Crook. 


BOSTON. 
Gilbert Henry Heathcote, 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. 


BRADFORD. 
Robert Milligan, 
Henry Wickham Wickham. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Sir Joseph Bailey, bt. 


BRECON. 
Charles Rodney Morgan. 


BRIDGENORTH. 
Henry Whitmore, 
Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 





BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles John KemeysT ynte, 
Brent Spencer Follett. 

BRIDPORT. 

Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 

John Patrick Murrough. 
BRIGHTHELMSTONE., 

Sir George Richard Pechell, 
bt., 

Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey. 

BRISTOL. 

Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 

William Henry Gore Lang- 
ton. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Caledon George Du Pré, 

Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 

Hon. Charles Compton Ca- 
vendish. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Rt. hon. Richard Plantage- 
net Campbell (Chandos- 
Grenville) Marquess of 
Chandos, 

John Hall. 

BURY. 

Frederick Peel. 

BURY ST. EDMUND’S. 
Rt. hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
tJohn Stuart. 

CALNE. 

Hon. Henry Petty (Fitz- 
maurice) Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 

Hon. (George John Manners) 
Lord G. J. Manners, 

Edward Ball. 


t+ Appointed a Vice Chancellor. 
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CAMBRIDGE (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Loftus Tottenham Wigram. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Kenneth Macaulay, 
John Harvey Astell. 


CANTERBURY. 
Henry Plumptre Gipps, 
Hon. Henry Butler John- 

stone. 


CARDIFF. 
Walter Coffin. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell. 


CARDIGAN. 
Pryse Loveden. 


CARLISLE. 
Rt. hon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt., 
Joseph Ferguson. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David Arthur Saunders 
Davies, 
David Jones. 
CARMARTHEN. 

David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- 

las Pennant. 


CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 


CHATHAM, 
Sir John Mark Frederick 
Smith, knt. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Hon, Craven Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 
George Cornwall Legh. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 

Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 
Hon. William Owen Stan- 

ley. 
CHICHESTER. 
John Abel Smith, 
Hon. (George Charles Henry 


Gordon Lennox) Lord G. | Charles Robert Colville, 


C. H, G. Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, 
Henry George Boldero. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
John Edward Walcott. 
CIRENCESTER. 
John Randolph Mullings, 
Hon. Ashley George John 
Ponsonby. 
CLITHEROE. 
Matthew Wilson. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry Wyndham, 

Henry Aglionby Aglionby. 
COLCHESTER. 
William Warwick Hawkins, 
Rt. hon. (John James Robert 

Manners) Lord J. J. R. 


Manners. 


CORNWALL. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Wynne 


Edward William 
Pendarves, 
Sir Charles Lemon, bt. 
COVENTRY. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
Charles Geach. 
CRICKLADE, 
John Neeld, 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard. 
CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall, 
( Western Division.) 
Henry Lowther, 





Samuel Irton. 
DARTMOUTH. 


Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B. | 


DENBIGHSHIRE. | 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, | 
bt., 
Robert Myddelton Biddulph. | 
DENBIGH. 
Frederick Richard West. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. George Henry Caven- 
dish, 
William Evans. 
( Southern Division.) 





William Mundy. 


Members. 


DERBY. 
Michael Thomas Bass, 
Thomas Berry Horsfall. 
DEVIZES. 
George Heneage 
Heneage, 
John Neilson Gladstone. 
DEVONPORT. 
Rt. hon. Henry Tufnell, 
Sir George Frederick Berke- 
ley, K.C.B, 


DEVONSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland,bt., 
Lewis William Buck. 
(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Buller Yarde 
Buller, bt., 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bt. 


DORCHESTER, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Henry Gerard. Sturt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. George Bankes, 
Henry Ker Seymer, 
John Floyer. 
DOVOR. 
Hon. Henry Charles (Cado- 
gan) Viscount Chelsea, 
Edward Royd Rice. 


DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 


DUDLEY. 
John Benbow. 


DURHAM. 
(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. George Henry Rob- 
ert Charles (Vane) Vis- 
count Seaham. 


Walker 


( Southern Division.) 
Hon. (Harry George Vane) 
Lord H, G. Vane, 
James Farrer. 


DURIIAM (CITY). 
* Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
William Atherton. 
ESSEX. 
(Northern Division.) 

Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, bt., 
Rt. hon. William Beresford. 
( Southern Division.) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
Sir William Bowyer Smijth, 

bt. 


* Died before the Meeting of Parliament, 
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EVESHAM. 
Sir Henry Pollard Wil- 
loughby, bt., 
Charles Lennox Grenville 
Berkeley. 
EXETER. 
Sir John Thomas Buller 
Duckworth, bt., 
Edward Divett. 
EYE. 
Edward Clarence Kerrison. 
FINSBURY. 
Thomas Challis, 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
FLINT. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt, 
FROME. 
Hon. Robert Edward Boyle. 


GATESHEAD. 
William Hutt. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
Christopher Rice Mansel 
Talbot, 

Sir George Tyler, knt. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 
Christopher William Cod- 

riugton, 

Hon. Henry Charles Fitz- 
roy (Somerset) Marquess 
of Worcester. 

( Western Division.) 
Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 

Robert Blagden Hale. 

GLOUCESTER, 

William Philip Price, 

Hon. Maurice Frederick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 


GRANTHAM, 

Glynne Earle Welby, 
Hon. (Montagu William Gra- 
ham) Lord M.W, Graham. 


GREENWICH. 

Peter Rolt, 

Montagu Chambers. 
GRIMSBY (GREAT). 

Rt. hon. William Richard 
(Annesley) Earl of An- 
nesley. 

GUILDFORD. 

Ross Donnelly Mangles, 

James Bell. 
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HALIFAX, 
Rt. hon. Sir Charles Wood, 


bt., 

Frank Crossley. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, 
Melville Portal. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Combe Compton, , 
Hon. (William Henry Hugh 

Cholmondeley) Lord W. 
Ii. H. Cholmondeley. 
HARWICH. 
George Montagu Warren 
Peacocke, 
David Waddington. 
HASTINGS. 
Patrick Francis Robertson, 
Musgrave Briscoe. 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
John Henry Philipps. 
HELSTON, 
Sir Richard Rawlinson} 
Vyvyan, bt. | 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
James King King, 

Thomas William Booker, | 
Charles Spencer Bateman | 
Hanbury. | 
HEREFORD, | 

Sir Robert Price, bt., 
Henry Morgan Clifford. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. | 

| 

| 

| 








Thomas Plumer Halsey, 
Sir Henry Meux, bt., 
Sir Edward George Earle | 
Lytton Bulwer Lytton, bt. | 
HERTFORD. | 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 
per, 
Thomas Chambers. 
HONITON, 
Joseph Locke, 
Sir James Weir Hogg, bt. 
HORSHAM, 
William Robert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
William Rookes Crompton 
Stansfield. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
Hon. William Drogo (Mon- 
tagu) Viscount Mandeville. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan Peel, 
Thomas Baring. 





Members. 


HYTHE. 

Edward Drake Brockman. 

IPSWICH. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, 
Hugh Edward Adair. 
KENDAL. 
George Carr Glyn. 
KENT, 
(Eastern Division.) 

Sir Edward Cholmeley De- 
ring, bt., 

William Deedes. 

( Western Division.) 

Sir Edmund Filmer, bt., 

William Masters Smith. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

Robert Lowe. 

KING’S LYNN. 

Hon. Robert (Jocelyn) Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 

Hon. Edward Henry (Stan- 
ley) Lord Stanley. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 

James Clay, 

Hon. George Frederick Sa- 
muel (Robinson) Viscount 
Goderich. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 

*Joshua Proctor Brown 
Westhead, 

*John Dent Dent, 

*Basil Thomas Woodd. 
LAMBETH. 
William Arthur Wilkinson, 

William Williams. 

LANCASHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 

John Wilson Patten, 

James Heywood. 

( Southern Division.) 

William Brown, 

John Cheetham. 

LANCASTER. 

Samuel Gregson, 

Robert Baynes Armstrong. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Hon. Josceline William 
Percy. 

LEEDS. 

Sir George Goodman, knt., 

Rt. hon. Matthew Talbot 
Baines, 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 

Edward Basil Farnham, 

Hon. Charles Cecil John 
(Manners) Marquess of 
Granby. 

(Southern Division.) 

Sir Henry Halford, bt., 

Charles William Packe. 


* Three Members returned, but none ean sit till after the Report of a Committee. 
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LEICESTER. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, knt., 
Richard Gardner. 
LEOMINSTER. 
George Arkwright, 
John George Phillimore. 
LEWES. 
Hon. Henry FitzRoy, 
Hon. Henry Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 

Hon. Thomas William (An- 
son) Viscount Anson, 

Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 

Rt. hon. Robert Adam Chris- 
topher, ; 

James Banks Stanhope. 

(Parts Z. Kesteven and 
‘olland.) 

Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 
Lord Burghley, 

Sir John Trollope, bt. 

LINCOLN. 

Charles De Laet Waldo Sib- 
thorp, 

George Fieschi Heneage. 

LISKEARD. 

Richard Budden Crowder. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Charles Turner, 
William Forbes Mackenzie. 
LONDON. 

John Masterman, 

Rt. hon. (John Russell) 
Lord J. Russell, 

Sir James Duke, bt., 

Lionel Nathan (Baron) De 
Rothschild. 

LUDLOW. 

Robert Clive, 

Hon. (William John Frede- 
rick Powlett) Lord W. J. 
F. Powlett. 

LYME REGIS. 

William Pinney. 

LYMINGTON. 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, bt., 
Edward John Hutchins. 
MACCLESFIELD. 

John Brocklehurst, 

Edward Christopher Eger- 
ton. 

MAIDSTONE. 

James Whatman, 

George Dodd. 


MALDON. 
Charles Du Cane, 
Taverner John Miller. 
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MALMESBURY. 
Thomas Luce. 
MALTON. 

Hon. Charles William Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, 

John Evelyn Denison. 

MANCHESTER. 

Rt. hon. Thomas 
Gibson, 

John Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

Henry Bingham Baring. 

MARLOW (GREAT). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Brownlow William Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 

Hon. (Dudley Coutts Stuart) 
Lord D. C. Stuart, 

Sir Benjamin Hall, bt. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William Watkin Edward 

Wynne. 

MERTHYR TYDVIL. 

Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 
MIDDLESEX. 

Rt. hon. (Robert Grosve- 
nor) Lord R. Grosvenor, 

Ralph Bernal Osborne. 

MIDHURST. 

Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 

Edward Arthur Somerset. 

MONMOUTH. 

Crawshay Bailey. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Herbert Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 

David Pugh. 

MORPETH. 

Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Granville Edward Harcourt 
Vernon, 

John Henry Thomas Man- 
ners Sutton. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER.LY ME 

William Jackson, 

Samuel Christy. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.-TYNE. 
John Fenwick Burgoyne 

Blackett, 


Milner 


Members. 


NEWPORT. 
William Biggs, 
William Nathaniel Massey, 
NORFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Henry Negus Burroughes, 
Edmund Wodehouse. 
( Western Division.) 
William Bagge, 
George William Pierrepont 
Bentinck. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battie Wrightson. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Stafford Augustus O’Brien 

Stafford, 
Thomas Philip Maunsell. 


(Southern Division.) 
Richard Henry Richard How- 
ard Vyse, 
Rainald Knightley. 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Rt. hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, 

Raikes Currie. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon George 
(Perey) Lord Lovaine, 
Hon. Charles (Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston. 


(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Henry George Liddell. 
NORWICH. 
Samuel Morton Peto, 
Edward Warner. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (Henry William Ca- 
vendish Bentinck) Lord 
H. W. C. Bentinck, 

Hon. (Robert Renebald Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord R. R. 
Clinton. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Hon. Charles (Pierrepont) 

Viscount Newark. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt. hon. Edward Strutt, 
John Walter. 


OLDHAM. 





John Morgan Cobbett, 


Thomas Emerson Headlam. | *John Duncuft. 
* Died before the Meeting of Parliament. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
George Granville Vernon 
Harcourt. 


OXFORD (CITY). 

James Haughton Langston, 
Sir William Page Wood, knt. 
OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bt., 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 

Gladstone. 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
han (Campbell) Viscount 
Emlyn. 
PEMBROKE. 
Sir John Owen, bt. 


PENRYN anp FALMOUTH. 
Howel Gwyn, 
James William Freshfield. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon. George Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam, 
*Hon. Richard Watson. 
PETERSFIELD. 
Sir William George Hylton 
Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Charles John Mare, 
Robert Porrett Collier. 


PONTEFRACT. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Benjamin Oliveira. 


POOLE. 

Henry Danby Seymour, 
George Woodroffe Franklyn. 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt., 

Rt. hon. Charles Stanley 
(Monck) Viscount Monck. 

PRESTON. 

Robert Townley Parker, 

Sir George Strickland, bt. 
, RADNORSHIRE. 

Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 

RADNOR (NEW). 

Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Frank- 

land Lewis, bt. 


READING. 

Francis Pigott, 

Henry Singer Keating. 
REIGATE. 

Hon. Thomas Somers Cocks. 
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RETFORD (EAST). 
Hon. William Ernest Dun- 
combe, 
Rt. Hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway. 


RICHMOND. 
Henry Rich, 
Marmaduke Wyvill. 


RIPON. 
William Beckett, 
Hon. Edwin Lascelles. 


ROCHDALE. 
Edward Miall. 


ROCHESTER. 
Hon. Francis John Robert 
Villiers, 
Sir Thomas Herbert Mad- 
dock, knt. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Sir Gilbert John Heathcote, 
bt., 
Hon. Gerard James Noel. 


RYE. 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non, 
ST. IVES. 
Robert Laffan. 


SALFORD. 
Joseph Brotherton. 


SALISBURY. 


William James Chaplin, 
Charles Baring Wall. 


SALOP, or SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
William Ormsby Gore, 
John Whitehall Dod. 


(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, 
Hon. Orlando George Chas. 

(Bridgeman) Viscount 
Newport. 
SANDWICH. 

Hon. Charles Pelham (Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord C. P. 
Clinton, 

James MacGregor. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt., 
Rt. hon. George Augustus | 
Constantine (Phipps) Earl | 
of Mulgrave. 


SHAFTESBURY. 
Hon. William Henry Berke- 
ley Portman. 





! 


Members. 
SHEFFIELD. 


John Arthur Roebuck, 
George Hadfield. 


SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
Robert Ingham. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 

Sir Charles Merrik Burrell, 
bt., 

Hon. (Alexander Francis 
Charles Gordon Lennox) 
Lord A. F. C. G. Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 

George Tomline, 

Edward Holmes Baldock. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
William Miles, 
William Francis Knatchbull. 
( Western Division.) 
Charles Aaron Moody, 
William Henry Powell Gore 
Langton. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox, 
Sir Alexander James Ed- 
mund Cockburn, knt. 


SOUTHWARK. 
Sir William Molesworth, 
bt., 
Apsley Pellatt. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 
Charles Bowyer Adderley, 
Smith Child. 

( Southern Division.) 
Hon. George Anson, 
Hon. William Walter (Legge) 

Viscount Lewisham. 
STAFFORD. 

John Ayshford Wise, 
Arthur John Otway. 


STAMFORD. 
Rt. hon. John Charles Her- 
ries, 
Sir Frederic Thesiger, knt. 
STOCKPORT. 


James Kershaw, 
John Benjamin Smith. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis Ricardo, 
Hon. Edward Frederic Leve- 
son-Gower. 


* Died before the Meeting of Parliament. 
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STROUD. 
George Poulett Scrope, 
Hon. Henry John (Moreton) 
Lord Moreton. 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly, 
Sir Edward Sherlock Gooch, 
bt. 

( Western Division.) 
Harry Spencer Waddington, 
Philip Bennet. 

SUNDERLAND. 
George Hudson, 
William Digby Seymour. 

SURREY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas Alcock, 

Tlon. Peter John Locke 
King. 

(Western Division.) 
William John Evelyn, 
Henry Drummond. 

SUSSEX, 

(Eastern Division.) 
Augustus Eliott Fuller, 
Charles Hay Frewen. 

( Western Division.) 

Tlon. Charles Henry (Gordon 
Lennox) Earl of March, 
Richard Prime. 
SWANSEA. 
John Henry Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
John Townshend. 
TAUNTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Arthur Mills. 


TAVISTOCK. 
Hon. George Henry Charles 
Byng, 
Samuel Carter. 
TEWKESBURY. 
Humphrey Brown, 
John Martin. 


THETFORD. 
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TOTNESS. 
Rt. hon. Edward Adolphus 
(Seymour) Lord Seymour, 
Thomas Mills. . 
TOWER HAMLETS. 
Sir William Clay, bt., 
Charles Salisbury Butler. 
TRURO. 
Henry Hussey Vivian, 
John Ennis Vivian. 
TYNEMOUTH. 
Hugh Taylor. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George Sandars. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Richard Malins. 
WALSALL, 
Charles Forster. 
WAREHAM. 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
5 (Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 
Richard Spooner. 
(Southern Division.) 


Hon. George Guy (Greville) 


Lord Brooke, 
Hon. Heneage (Finch) Lord 
Guernsey. 
WARWICK, 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Edward Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Robert Charles Tudway, 
Rt. hon. William Good- 
enough Hayter. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld | 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
James Wilson. 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tlon. William Henry (Fitz. | Sir John Villiers Shelley, 
bt. 


roy) Earl of Euston, 
Hon. Francis Baring. 
THIRSK. 
Sir William Payne Gallwey, 
bt. 
TIVERTON, 
John Heathcoat, 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston, 


| Sir De Lacy Evans, K.C.B. 


WESTMORELAND. 
| Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 
| William Thompson. 
WEYMOUTH ayp MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 
William Lockyer Freestun, 


‘George Medd Butt. 


Members. 


WHITBY. 
Robert Stephenson. 
WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert Charles Hildyard. 
WIGAN. 
Ralph Anthony Thicknesse, 
Hon. James Lindsay. 
WIGHT (ISLE OF), 
Francis Vernon Harcourt. 
WILTON. 
Charles Henry Wyndham a 
Court. 
WILTSHIRE. 
| (Northern Division.) 
Walter Long, 
| Thomas Henry Sutton So. 
theron. 
| 





( Southern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Sidney Herbert, 
William Wyndham. 
WINCHESTER. 
| John Bonham Carter, 
| Sir James Buller East, bt. 
WINDSOR. 
‘Hon. (Charles Wellesley) 
| Lord C. Wellesley, 
Charles William Grenfell, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 
| Hon. Charles Pelham Vil- 
liers, 
Thomas Thornely. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Hon. John Winston (Spen- 
cer Churchill) Marquess 
of Blandford. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
George Rushout, 
John Hodgetts Hodgetts Fo- 
ley. 
( Western Division.) 
Tion. Henry Beauchamp 
Lygon, 


| Frederick Winn Knight. 


| WORCESTER. 
| William Laslett, 
Osman Ricardo, 


WYCOMBE (CHIPPING). 

| Sir George Henry Dash- 
wood, bt., 

Martin Tucker Smith. 


YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt., 
| Charles Edmund Rumbold. 
YORKSHIRE. 
(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
Hon. Octavius Duncombe. 
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YORKSHIRE—continued. 
(East Riding.) 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 
( West Riding.) 
Richard Cobden, 
Edmund Beckett Denison. 
YORK. 
John George Smyth, 
William Mordaunt Edward 
Milner. 


SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. William Gordon. 
ABERDEEN, 
George Thompson. 
ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Sir Archibald Islay Camp- 
bell, bt. 
AYRSHIRE. 
James Hunter Blair. 
AYR, &e. 
Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd. 
BANFFSHIRE, 
James Duff. 
BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Traill. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS SHIRES. 
James Johnstone. 
CUPAR, &e. 
Edward Ellice. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon. Archibald William | 
(Douglas) Viscount Drum- | 
lanrig. 
DUMFRIES, &c. 
William Ewart. 
DUNDEE, 
George Duncan. 
DYSART, &e. 
Robert Ferguson. 
{ EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir John Hope, bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Babington | 
Macaulay, 
Charles Cowan. 








{ 
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ELGINSHIRE ann NAIRNE. | 
Charles Lennox Cumming) 
Bruce. 
ELGIN, &e. 
George Skene Duff. 
FALKIRK, &ec. 
James Baird. 
FIFESHIRE. 
John Fergus. 
FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon. Lauderdale Maule.’ 


GLASGOW. 
Alexander Hastie, 
John MacGregor. 


GREENOCK. 
Alexander Murray Dunlop. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss Char- 
teris. 
HADDINGTON, &e. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguson 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Henry James Baillie. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, November 4, 1852. 


THE PARLIAMENT. 


HE Fifteenth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom was dissolved by Proclamation 


The LORD CHANCELLOR said: My 
Lords and Gentlemen, we have it in com- 
mand from Her Majesty to let you know 
that you shall hereafter be informed of the 
|eause of calling this Parliament together; 

| but, it being necessary that a Speaker for 
,the House of Commons should first be 


on the Ist July; and, at the same time, ; chosen, you, Gentlemen of the House of 
writs were ordered to be issued for calling | Commons, will for that purpose return to 
a new Parliament, which writs were made|the place prepared for your meeting, and 
returnable on Friday the 20th August. | there be pleased to choose a Speaker, and 
The Parliament so called was prorogued | present such person whom you shall so 
to the 2]lst October; and thence to the choose here To-morrow at two o'clock for 


4th November; and accordingly met this 
day for despatch of business. 
The Parliament was opened by Commis- 


| Her Majesty’s Royal approbation. 
The Commons then withdrew. 
| 


The Lord Chancellor—Singly, in the 


sion:—the Lords Commissioners being the | first place, took the Oaths at the Table. 


Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of | 


the Council (the Earl of Lonsdale), the 
Lord Privy Seal (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury), the Lord Steward of the House- 
hold (the Duke of Montrose), and the 
Duke of Northumberland, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

The Lords Commissioners being seated 
in front of the Throne, and the Commons 
(who were sent for) being at the Bar, 

VOL. CXXIII. [rnrep sentes. } 


Certificate of the Sixteen Peers for 
Scotland—Read. 

Several Lords—Took the Oaths. 

The Viscount Falmouth—Sat first in 
| Parliament after the Death of his Cousin 
| Viscount Falmouth (Earl of Falmouth). 

The Lord Congleton—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the Death of his Father. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Choice of a 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 4, 1852. 


CHOICE OF A SPEAKER. 

This being the day appointed for the 
new Parliament to meet for despatch of 
business, a large number of the Members 
returned to serve for the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs of the United Kingdom, as- 
sembled in the house of the Commons, 
and the Clerk of the House, Sir Denis Le 
Marchant, took his seat in front of the 
table. 

Presently the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod brought a message from the 
Lords Commissioners appointed to open 
the Parliament, desiring the immediate 
attendance of the House to hear Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commission read. 

The House went ;—and a Commission 
having been read for opening and holding 
the Parliament, the Lords Commissioners 
directed the House to proceed to the Elec- 
tion of a Speaker, and to present him 
To-morrow at two o’clock in the House of 
Peers, for the Royal Approbation. 

And the House being returned, the 
Clerk of the House, standing up, pointed 
to 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER, who rose, 
and, addressing the Clerk of the House, 
said: Sir, it now devolves upon this 
House, in obedience to Her Majesty’s 
commands, to perform its first and one 
of its most important duties, namely, to 
select from among our own body some 
hon. Member who shall fill, during the 
present Parliament, the office of Speaker 
of the House—an office at all times oner- 
ous, and attended with much _responsi- 
bility, and not the less so on the pre- 
sent occasion, when so many hon. Members 
are returned for the first time to Parlia- 
ment, who must necessarily, for that reason, 
be but partially acquainted with the rules 
and proceedings of the House. If upon 
the present occasion it had been my duty 
to propose to the consideration of the House 
any untried Member—any hon. Gentleman 
who, for the first time, might be called 
upon to discharge the important duties of 
the chair of this House—although I am 
well aware that there are many hon. Mem- 
bers present who would fully justify any 
choice which the House might think proper 
to make—-still for myself, individually, I 
should have hesitated before undertaking 
the task of proposing any hon. Gentleman 
so circumstanced; because I am sure that 
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a considerable degree of personal respon- 
sibility attaches to any individual who rises 
to propose any hon. Member for so high 
and important an office, on whose ability 
and efficiency to discharge these duties, 
so much of the regularity of our proceed. 
ings must necessarily depend ; for such a 
task, I am well aware that there are many 
other hon. Members in the House on whose 
judgment the House would have much 
more reason to rely, and it would have 
been presumptuous in me to put myself 
into such a position. But on the present 
occasion, fortunately, I am relieved from 
any difficulty in this respect; because I re- 
joice to see among us again, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Hampshire, 
who has filled the chair of this House du- 
ring the last thirteen years with so much 
advantage to the country and so much 
honour to himself, that the House is left 
in no doubt, and is relieved from all diffi- 
culty, in selecting the hon. Member best 
qualified among us all to fill that high and 
distinguished station. Sir, uader these cir- 
cumstances I do not think it is necessary 
that I should trespass upon the attention 
of the House by dilating upon the onerous 
duties that attach to the office of Speaker 
of this House. They are sufficiently well 
known to most of the hon. Members who 
sit in this House. Suffice it, therefore, to 
say, that in the choice of Speaker we must 
look to some individual whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the law and practice of 
Parliament will render him at all times 
their ready exponent, and will enable him 
to define and lay down the rules and orders 
by which our proceedings are regulated, 
so as to enable us on all occasions imme- 
diately and confidently to rely upon his 
decisions. We must also look for a person 
who will be ready to uphold and defend 
the ancient rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons, if at any time they 
should become objects of attack from any 
quarter—privileges, it is well known, which 
were not granted to this House for indivi- 
dual benefit or for selfish objects, but for the 
benefit of the community which we are 
sent here to represent. We must also look 
for a Gentleman, who, in the heat of the 
party contests that sometimes occur in our 
debates, is able to lay aside all party feel- 
ing, and who will, while presiding over us, 
maintain a strict and undeviating impar- 
tiality. For all these qualifications which 
I have enumerated, I am sure that every 
one who has witnessed the conduct of my 
right hon. Friend in the chair will agree 
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with me in saying that he has proved him- 
self to be most eminently distinguished. 
Therefore I think I may add, that in up- 
holding the dignity of the office, in pre- 
serving an equal and unruffled equanimity 
of temper under all circumstances, in cour- 
teous demeanour to every Member of the 
House, my right hon. Friend has not been 
exceeded by any of his predecessors. I 
think I have said sufficient to induce all 
those hon. Members who have before had 
seats in this House to agree with me in 
the Motion I am about to make. But if I 
may be permitted to add one word to the 
large number of Gentlemen, who, for the 
first time, have been sent here to take part 
in our deliberations, I am sure that they 
will not find themselves deceived when I 
assure them that in the transaction of that 
portion of the private business of the House 
that may devolve upon them, they will 
always find my right hon. Friend ready to 
assist them with his advice and experience 
in any difficulties that may arise in the 
transaction of the various duties with which 
they may be entrusted. I am rejoiced to 


think that on the present occasion it has 
not been considered necessary to make the 
question of the choice of a Speaker the test 


of party feeling or political strength. Such 
circumstances have before occurred ; but I 
myself feel extremely gratified that I am 
not restrained by any party considerations, 
or called upon to surrender those feelings 
of private friendship and personal regard 
which I entertain for my right hon. Friend. 
I am sure that all those who have witness- 
ed his conduct in the chair will agree with 
me when I say, that the uniform urbanity 
of my right hon. Friend in his high station 
has more than proved the wisdom of the 
choice which this House made in 1839, 
confirmed as it has been on two subsequent 
occasions by the unanimous approval of the 
House. I trust the House on the present 
oceasion is about to exhibit an equal de- 
gree of unanimity, and to place my right 
hon. Friend in the chair without a dissen- 
tient voice. In so doing we shall be of- 
fering to my right hon. Friend the only 
reward we have it in our power to bestow 
for the eminent services he has already ren- 
dered to the House—services which I am 
sure he will continue to render with equal 
zeal and equal ability in the event of his 
being again chosen by the House, and, if 
possible, with increased efficiency from his 
longer and more matured experience. After 
the long and eminent services of my right 
hon. Friend, I shall best consult the feel- 
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ings of the House if I move, without fur- 
ther preface, ‘‘ That the Right Hon. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre, do take the chair of this 
House as Speaker.”’ 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR: I 
must claim the kind indulgence of the 
House for a few minutes while I second 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Berkshire. I have done so in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who considers that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Hampshire having formerly belonged to 
the party sitting on this side of the House, 
it would be more agreeable to him, and 
more expressive of that unanimity of opin- 
ion that should prevail in the election of 
the highest officer in this House, that his 
nomination should be seconded by a Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Opposition. I en- 
tirely concur in the propriety of that senti- 
ment. All I regret is, that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not make application to 
some hon. Member more calculated than 
I am to give weight and authority to the 
recommendation, and who might more 
fairly stand up on this side of the House 
as the unofficial organ of that party to 
whom I have the honour to belong. I say 
the unofficial organ, because, as is per- 
haps well known, it is not usual for any 
Member holding high office, or who has 
held high office, to propose a candidate for 
the chair of this House. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, it gives me the sincerest 
satisfaction to have this public opportunity 
of bearing my testimony to the manner in 
which my right hon. Friend Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre has performed the duties of his 
arduous position. 1am quite sure that I 
give utterance not only to my own senti- 
ments, but also to those of every hon. Gen- 
tleman from amongst whom I rose to 
second this Motion, when I say that not 
only are we proud of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as having sprung from the ranks of 
our party, but also, entirely laying aside 
all party feeling whatever, we are more 
proud of him as a Member of that Legis- 
lature to which we all in common belong. 
The merits of Mr. Shaw Lefevre as 
Speaker of the House are so well known 
not only to those who have had the ad- 
vantage under his auspices of taking part 
in the business of the House, but also to 
the public at large, that it would be a 
work of supererogation almost either in 
this House or elsewhere to dilate at 
any length upon them; and certainly 
upon this occasion it would be extremely 
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so, after the good taste, good feeling, 
and ability with which the hon. Mem- 
ber who preceded me has referred to 
them. But before I sit down, I should 
like to make one remark which I hope the 
House will not consider as foreign to the 
subject now under discussion. It is said 
to be one of the infirmities of human na- 
ture to give an undue prominence, an 
undeserved importance, to the events 
passing around us; but if I have any 
due appreciation of the circumstances of 
the time in which we are now living, there 
has rarely been in the history of the world 
a more remarkable crisis than that at 
which the Imperial Legislature has been 
now summoned for the transaction of bu- 
siness. When the liberties of Europe— 
when the right of full, free, and open dis- 
cussion—I might almost say the right of 
public opinion—hang by a thread—at a 
moment of this sort I am sure it will be 
acknowledged that the character of this 
House is deeply involved in the manner in 
which its proceedings shall be carried on. 
I think at this moment it becomes us to 
act with unusual prudence, calmness, and 
cireumspection. I think we should take 
the utmost pains that the liberty of free 
thought and free discussion, which we have 
happily enjoyed for so long a period, should 
not be abused for any personal party or 
factious purposes, but that we should 
guard it as a sacred trust committed to 
our care—I think I may say without any 
exaggeration—for the benefit of mankind 
at large. If, then, this be the position in 
which we now stand—and that it is such 
not in my opinion only, I believe I may 
gather, from the assent with which my 
remarks have been received by the House, 
—surely it is a matter of great rejoicing 
that we can avail ourselves of the services 
of a man whose nice tact, discriminating 
judgment, conciliatory demeanour, large 
and varied experience, and indefatigable 
attention, so eminently qualify him to be 
the moderator of our discussions and the 
president of our debates; at a moment, too, 
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to fill the chair of this House is the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire—a man who, while for so 
many years upholding the independence, 
the honour, and the dignity of this branch 
of the Legislature, has been enabled so 
to conduct himself as to conciliate the 
good will, the respect, and the esteem of 
every Member of every class and every 
party amongst us. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS: The or- 
dinary term used in addressing the indi- 
vidual honoured by the choice of the House 
is to congratulate him. My feeling, Sir, 
in rising is not merely to congratulate him, 
but far more the House by whom he is 
chosen. In your presence, Sir, and in the 
presence of so many hon. Members of large 
experience in this House, it is needless to 
add a single word as to the personal fitness 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but it is not 
unfit and not unnecessary perhaps to recall 
to the recollection of some, and to take the 
liberty of stating to others, the very dif- 
ferent amount of time and labour which is 
now required of the Speaker of this House. 
That time and labour have been bestowed 
most cheerfully and actively, and most 
beneficially for the public service, by the 
right hon. Gentleman to whom again those 
duties are about to be committed. Why, 
Sir, a hundred years ago the Speaker had 
not, perhaps, the tenth part of the labours 
which now devolve upon the occupant of 
that chair. A hundred years ago but 
three debates appear in the Parliament- 
ary history of one Session, and but fifteen 
divisions are recorded in the journals. 
In the last year we had 242 divisions; 
and the Speaker, whom I trust again to 
have the honour of addressing in that ca- 
pacity, bas sat not less than 13,000 hours 
in the discharge of his duties as Speaker, 
since first he was elected, in 1839, to that 
high post of dignity and duty. When 
I contrast the labour of former Speak- 
ers—when I hear of only one Speaker 
filling the chair during the whole reign 
|of George I., and one other during the 





when apart from those disturbing causes | whole reign of George II., I must say 
to which I have adverted, the nicely-j that the right hon. Gentleman has com- 
balanced state of parties would render | pressed into the period of his services more 
the office of Speaker one of great deli- labour, more attention, and more success- 
cacy and unusual difficulty. I will not now | ful energy than any one of his predeces- 
trespass further on the attention of the sors had ever done. Therefore, knowing 
House, and shall, therefore, conclude by | what he has been, rejoicing that he is still 
seconding the Resolution of my hon. Friend | entrusted with such health and energy as 
the Member for Berkshire, which I under- will enable him to continue to us his valu- 
stand to be, that in the opinion of this| able services with the same success, I 
assembly, the most fit and proper person | should not have taken the liberty of adding 
Lord R. Grosvenor 
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a single word; but as one hon. Gentleman 
from the Ministerial side of the House has 
proposed, and another from the Opposition 
benches has seconded, the nomination of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I thought it not 
unbecoming in me, as an old Member of 
the House, to endeavour to express, not 
merely my own opinions, but the feelings 
of a large majority—and I hope I may say 
of every Member—in the proposition now 
before us: for those who have had ex- 
perience will at once support the right 
hon. Gentleman, and those who have not 
had such experience will give their con- 
fidence to those who have already enjoyed 
the benefits of it. Cordially concurring in 
all that has been said on both sides of 
the House, I sincerely rejoice that he has 
been again selected for this position. 

Mr. CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRE 
then rose and said: Perhaps, before 
the Question is put, the House will allow 
me to make an observation. I trust it is 
unnecessary for me to assure the hon. 
Member for Berkshire, and the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex, that I 
highly value that friendship and regard 
which alone could have suggested those 
complimentary terms in which they have 
done me the honour to introduce my 
name to the notice of the House. I hope 
it is equally unnecessary for me to assure 
the House that I have not only listened to 
the speeches of my hon. Friends, but I have 
witnessed the flattering reception which the 
House has been pleased to give to those 
speeches, with feelings of unfeigned grati- 
tude. The experience of more than thir- 
teen years has confirmed the opinions I 
held when first I had the honour of a seat 
in Parliament, of the value and importance 
of those privileges which are enjoyed by 
the House, as the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire has well observed, for the benefit of 
the community at large; as well as of the 
sound practical wisdom by which the forms 
and orders have been framed for the regu- 
lation of your proceedings, and the due 
and proper consideration and despatch of 
the public business. But that experience 
has also taught me what an enormous 
amount of responsibility rests upon that 
individual to whom the guardianship of 
those privileges and the enforcement of 
those forms and orders are entrusted. My 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who from his long standing, 
and the respect the House entertains for 
him, is so well entitled to pronounce an 
opinion on a subject of this nature, has 
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stated to you the anxious and laborious 
nature of those duties which are now at- 
tached to the office of Speaker of the 
House of Commons. They are such as, 
even after the experience to which I have 
referred, [ should almost hesitate to un- 
dertake again, were it not that I feel what 
is due from me to the House for the unde- 
viating kindness I have received from it 
during the period of my services in the chair; 
and, above all, that I entertain a strong 
conviction that an earnest determination 
on my part faithfully and impartially to 
discharge the duties imposed upon me, 
will not only meet with the indulgence but 
the cordial support and co-operation of the 
House. With these few observations I 
bow to the decision of the House, what- 
ever that may be. 

Question put. 

Motion carried nemine contradicente. 

Mr. Ropert Patmer and Lord Ropert 
GROsvVENOR then conducted the right hon. 
Gentleman to the chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER elect, standing on the ~ 
upper step, said: As it has been the pleasure 
of the House again to place me in this chair, 
I trust it will permit me to express the 
sincere obligations I feel for this additional 
proof of its confidence and esteem. This 
renewed mark of its kindness will, if possi- 
ble, redouble my anxiety to devote every 
energy of my mind to its service. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER : Sir, it now becomes my gracious 
duty to congratulate you on having again 
received to-day the highest honour which 
English Gentlemen can confer on one pos- 
sessing their confidence and esteem. Those 
who have preceded me have intimated the 
eminent qualities necessary to be possessed 
by him who should fill the chair of this 
House. It is not requisite for me to dwell 
upon that part of the subject, since during 
the four Parliaments in which you have 
filled this high office, all have acknowledged 
the courage with which you vindicated our 
privileges—the firmness with which you 
maintained order in our debates, and the 
spirit of impartiality which ever guided 
your judgments. But I may, without pre- 
sumption, having had the honour of a seat 
in this House when you were first elected 
to that chair, and having been a Member 
of the House during the interval that has 
since elapsed—I may perhaps notice one 
trait in your conduct which I have frequently 
observed, and which, I think, entitles you 
to the increased confidence of the House; 
it is this—that in those conjunctures which 
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occasionally occur, when mere routine can- 
not guide the individual filling the chair 
—when you have been, as it were, taxed 
at the moment—your resources have never 
failed you, and you have always been sus- 
tained by the knowledge and self-respect 
necessary at such a crisis. There is an- 
other reason why your re-election should 
be a subject of congratulation to the 
House and to the country. I cannot but 
remember that not only is this a new 
Parliament, but that the individual who 
from his position has the principal con- 
trol over the business of the House, has 
hardly that experience which is necessary 
for the post he occupies; and although I 
feel confident that, whenever the order and 
honour of this House are concerned, so 
long as I sit here I shall never appeal in 
vain to any Gentleman, on whichever side 
he may sit, I cannot but feel, under these 
circumstances, that the selection we have 
made this day is one upon which the 
House is much to be congratulated, our 
choice falling as it does upon an individual 
who not only possesses the confidence of 
this House, but on one who has repeat- 
edly received the approbation of our most 
gracious Sovereign. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL: May I be 
allowed to add one word to what has been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman? I feel 
that it is a matter of the greatest import- 
ance, and one of the greatest good fortune, 
that at this particular period, when there 
are so many Members of the House with- 
out experience in its debates, that we 
should have to preside over these debates a 
Gentleman who has already shown his qua- 
lification for the eminent post of Speaker, 
and who, whenever it has been necessary 
to enforce the orders and rules of the 
House, has done it with such judgment 
and firmness, and at the same time with 
such courtesy, as almost to obtain the will- 
ing obedience even of those who seemed 
most inclined to question his decisions. 
I shall only add further, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), having alluded to his short 
experience in the conduct of the business 
of the House, I feel persuaded, on the 
part of hon. Members around me—and I 
can give him the assurance of my own 
part—that any assistance in carrying on 
the public business which this House or the 
Chair can render the right hon. Gentleman, 
will be freely accorded; because we all 
feel that it is of the utmost importance 
that we should continue to give that ex- 
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ample, which hitherto this House has for 
more than two centuries given, of being a 
deliberative assembly which can carry on 
its discussions with the utmost freedom, 
and, at the same time, with the utmost 
regard for propriety and decorum. 

Mr. HUME should have been disposed 
to concur in silence with the proceedings; 
but he had been asked to prefer a request 
on behalf of Members of that House. It 
was very desirable that the Speaker should 
have better opportunities than he had en- 
joyed during the last three Parliaments of 
becoming acquainted with hon. Members 
of the House; and therefore he was anx- 
ious to see the former practice revived, 
and that the Members would have more 
frequently the opportunity of paying their 
respects to the Speaker. He looked upon 
the Speaker as the first commoner in the 
land, and he had obtained from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s predecessor the conces- 
sion which he now sought with regard to 
the Speaker’s levees. Many Members 
were anxious to pay their respects, who 
were now precluded by a practice which he 
believed was not in accordance with the 
original constitution of these assemblages. 
When he (Mr. Hume) attended Her Ma- 
jesty with an Address, he was allowed to 
be present in his ordinary dress; but of 
late years he was unable to pay his re- 
spects to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons in his common dress. Mr. Aber- 
cromby, when Speaker, had yielded to the 
applications that were made to him; and 
he now made that application on the part 
of a number of Members who were very 
anxious to pay him their respects—as to 
dining with the right hon. Gentleman, that 
was not the question which troubled him. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
they would not trouble him much; but it 
was with regard to the levees, where he 
did not like to see a House of 650 Mem- 
bers confined to some 50 or 100 persons. 
He wished that the major part of those 
who belonged to the House should be ready 
and able to pay their respects to the right 
hon. Gentleman. He was one of those 
who had highly approved of the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman as their Speaker; 
and he must be aware that no man was 
more anxious to support the rules and re- 
gulations and orders of the House than he 
had been. He had given all the humble 
assistance in his power to their mainten- 
ance, as the best means of preserving their 
character as a deliberative assembly. He 
was not anxious to detract anything from 
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the power or dignity of the Speaker, but 
he was anxious to see these levees at- 
tended by Members who were desirous of 
doing honour to him, while it would give 
great satisfaction to them. The alteration 
he suggested would give great satisfaction. 
It rested with the Speaker to make the 
alteration, as it was a private matter, and 
he did hope that Members would be ad- 
mitted attired in the same manner as when 
they accompanied an Address to the Crown. 
He asked nothing more than that the right 
hon. Gentleman should revert to tlie prac- 
tice of his predecessor. 

House adjourned at Three o’clock till 
To-morrow. 


Approval of 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, November 5, 1852. 


Several Lords—Took the Oaths. 
The Viscount Bolingbroke—Sat first in 
Parliament after the Death of his Father. 


APPROVAL OF THE SPEAKER. 

The Lords Commissioners—the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Privy Seal (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), the Lord Steward (the 
Duke of Montrose), the Earl of Eglinton, 
and Lord Colchester—being seated, and 
the Commons, who were summoned, being 
come, the Right Hon. Charles Shaw Le- 
fevre, Speaker elect, addressing the Lords 
Commissioners, said: My Lords, I have to 
acquaint your Lordships that, in obedi- 
ence to Her Majesty’s commands, and in 
the exercise of their undoubted privilege, 
Her Majesty’s faithful Commons Lins pro- 
ceeded to the election of a Speaker, and 
that their choice has fallen upon me. 
Deeply impressed with a sense of my own 
unworthiness, I now submit myself for Her 
Majesty's gracious approbation. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, we are commanded by Her 
Majesty to assure you that Her Majesty is 
satisfied of your ample sufficiency to dis- 
charge the important duties which Her 
faithful Commons have elected you to per- 
form, and that Her Majesty most fully ap- 
proves and confirms their choice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: My Lords, I bow 
with all humility to Her Majesty’s Royal 
will and pleasure. It now becomes my 
duty, in the name and on the behalf of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom, to lay 
claim, by humble petition to Her Majesty, 
to all their ancient and undoubted rights 
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and privileges; more especially to those 
of freedom of debate, freedom from arrest 
for themselves and their servants, free ac- 
cess to Her Majesty whenever occasion 
'may require; and that Her Majesty will be 
pleased to place the most favourable con- 
struction upon all their proceedings. For 
myself, I humbly entreat that any error 
which may be committed may be imputed 
to me alone, and not to Her Majesty’s 
faithful Commons. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Mr. 
Speaker, we have it further in command 
from Her Majesty to inform you that Her 
Majesty most readily confirms all the 
rights, liberties, and privileges which have 
ever been granted to or conferred upon 
Her faithful Commons, either by Her Ma- 
jesty or by any of Her Royal predecessors. 
With respect to yourself, Sir, although 
Her Majesty is sensible you will stand in 
need of no such indulgence, we are com- 
manded to assure you that Her Majesty 
will ever put the most favourable construc- 
tion on your words and actions, as well as 
on those of Her faithful Commons. 

Then the Commons withdrew. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


the Speaker. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 5, 1852. 


The House met—at Two o’clock. 


APPROVAL OF THE SPEAKER. 

The Speaker Elect took the chair at 
Two o’clock. 

Message from the Lords Commissioners, 
desiring the immediate attendance of the 
House in the House of Lords. 

The House went:—and being returned, 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I have to re- 
port to the House that the House has been 
this day to the House of Peers, where 
I have had the honour of communi- 
cating to the Lords Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty, that this House, 
in the exercise of its undoubted privilege, 
had proceeded to the election of a Speaker, 
and that their choice had fallen upon me ; 
which choice Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
were pleased to signify had received Her 
Majesty’s Royal confirmation. Whereupon 
I made my humble petition to Her Majesty, 
in the name and on the behalf of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, for all their 
ancient and undoubted rights and privileges, 
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especially those of freedom of debate, free- 
dom from arrest for themselves and their ser- 
vants, free access to Her Majesty whenever 
occasion may require, and that Her Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to place the 


most favourable construction on all their | 


proceedings. All which privileges the 
Lords Commissioners were pleased to sig- 
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nary and Plenipotentiary at the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte— Having been created 
_ Viscount Stratford de Radcliffe, was (in 
| the usual Manner) introduced, and took 
| the Oaths. 

The Right Honourable Sir FitzRoy 
| James Henry Somerset, commonly called 
| Lord FitzRoy James Henry Somerset, 





nify Her Majesty conceded to as full an ex- | G.C.B., Lieutenant General in the Army, 
tent as they had ever been conceded by any of | and Master General of the Ordnance— 
Her Majesty’s Royal predecessors. Having Having been created Baron Raglan, was 
made this communication to the House, I ; (in the usual Manner) introduced, and took 





hope hon. Members will allow me to take 
this opportunity of again offering my sin- 
cere and grateful acknowledgments for the 
very honourable distinction they have again 
conferred upon me by placing me, for the 
fourth time, in this chair as their Speaker. 
invite them to aid and assist me with their 
counsel and support in maintaining the 
authority of the chair; and I hope I may 
assure them that, as far as lies in my 
power, that authority will be exercised 
with perfect impartiality, and in the man- 
ner most conducive to the public interests, 
and to the honour and dignity of the 
House. I will now remind hon. Mem- 
bers that the only business with which we 
can at present proceed is to take the oaths 
as prescribed by law. 

Mr. Speaker then took the Oaths, first 
alone ; and after him several other Mem- 
bers took the Oaths. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, November 6, 1852. 


The House met—at Twelve o’clock. 

Several other Members took the Oaths. 

A Member, being one of the People 
called Quakers, made the Affirmation re- 
quired by Law. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 8, 1852. 
Several Lords—-Took the Oaths. 


The Lord Stafford—Took the Oath pre- | 


scribed by the Act of 10th Geo. IV. to be 


taken by Peers professing the Roman Ca- | 


tholie Religion. 
The Right Honourable Sir Stratford 
Canning, G.C.B., Ambassador Extraordi- 
Mr. Speaker 


| the Oaths. 
| His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge—Singly took the Oaths. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


es. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 8, 1852. 


The House met—at One o’clock. 

Several other Members took the Oaths. 

A Member, being one of the People 
called Quakers, made the Affirmation re- 
quired by Law. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o’clock. 





Se abhaat 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 9, 1852. 


Several Lords—Took the Oaths. 

The Lord Dormer and The Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour—Took the Oath pre- 
scribed by the Act of 10th Geo. IV. to be 
taken by Peers professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 





— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, November 9, 1852. 





The House met—at Twelve o’clock. 

Several other Members took the Oaths. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, November 10, 1852. 


| Several Lords—Took the Oaths. 

The Earl Sommers—Sat first in Par- 
| liament after the Death of his Father. 
The Lord Beaumont—Took the Oath 





| prescribed by the Act of 10th Geo. IV. to 
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be taken by Peers professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 10, 1852. 


The House met—at One o’clock. 
Several other Members took the Oaths. 
House adjourned at Four o’clock. 





~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, November 11, 1852. 


Mixutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord Wenlock, 
after the Death of his Father. 

Took the Oath prescribed by the Act of 10th 
Geo. IV., to be taken by Peers professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion. 

Pustic Bitu.—1* Select Vestries. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


THe QUEEN being seated on the 
Throne, and the Commons being at the 
Bar, with their Speaker, Her MasEsty 
was pleased to make a most Gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ I cannor meet you for the first 
Time after the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment without expressing My deep 
Sorrow, in which I am sure you will 
participate, that your Deliberations 
can no longer be aided by the Coun- 
sels of that illustrious Man whose 
great Achievements have exalted the 
Name of England, and in whose 
Loyalty and Patriotism the Interests 
of My Throne and of My People ever 
found an unfailing Support. I rely 
with Confidence on your Desire to join 
with Me in taking such Steps as may 
mark your Sense of the irreparable 
Loss which the Country has sustained 
by the Death of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington. 

“I am happy to acknowledge the 
Readiness with which My Subjects in 
general have come forward, in pur- 
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suance of the Act of last Session, to 
join the Ranks of the Militia; and I 
confidently trust that the Force thus 
raised by voluntary Enlistment will 
be calculated to give effective Aid to 
My regular Army for the Protection 
and Security of the Country. 

“ T conTINUE to receive from all 
Foreign Powers Assurances of their 
anxious Desire to maintain the friendly 
Relations now happily subsisting with 
My Government. 

“FREQUENT and well-founded Com- 
plaints on the Part of My North 
American Colonies, of Infractions, by 
Citizens of the United States, of the 
Fishery Convention of 1818, induced 
Me to despatch, for the Protection of 
their Interests, a Class of Vessels 
better adapted to the Service than 
those which had been previously em- 
ployed. This Step has led to Discus- 
sions with the Government of the 
United States ; and while the Rights 
of My Subjects have been firmly 
maintained, the friendly Spirit in which 
the Question has been treated induces 
Me to hope that the ultimate Result 
may be a mutually beneficial Exten- 
sion and Improvement of our Com- 
mercial Intercourse with that great 
Republic. 

“Tx special Mission which, in con- 
cert with the Prince President of the 
French Republic, I deemed it right to 
send to the Argentine Confederation, 
has been received with the utmost 
Cordiality ; and the wise and enlight- 
ened Policy of the Provisional Di- 
rector has already opened to the Com- 
merce of the World the great Rivers, 
hitherto closed, which afford an Access 
to the Interior of the vast Continent 
of South America. 

‘| wave the Satisfaction of announc- 
ing to you that the sincere and zealous 
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Efforts of the Government of Brazil 
for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade, now nearly extinguished on 
that Coast, have enabled Me to sus- 
pend the stringent Measures which I 
had been compelled reluctantly to 
adopt, a Recurrence to which [ anxi- 
ously hope may be proved to be un- 
necessary. 

“Tue Government of Her Most 
Faithful Majesty have fully recognized 
the Justice of the Claim which My 
Gevernment have long urged for the 
Abolition of the discriminating Duties 
on the Export of Wine, and have 
passed a Decree for giving complete 
Effect to the Stipulations of the Treaty 
on this Subject. 

“ You will probably deem it advis- 
able to resume the Inquiries which 
were commenced by the late Parlia- 
ment with a view to Legislation on 
the Subject of the future Government 
of My East Indian Possessions. 


** Gentlemen 
Commons, 

“Tue Estimates for the ensuing 
Year will in due Time be laid before 
you. 

“Tue advancement of the Fine Arts 
and of Practical Science will be 
readily recognized by you as worthy 
of the Attention of a great and en- 
lightened Nation. I have directed that 
a comprehensive Scheme shall be laid 
before you, having in view the Pro- 
motion of these Objects, towards 
which I invite your Aid and Co-oper- 
ation. 


of the House of 


““ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“Ir gives Me Pleasure to be enabled, 
by the blessing of Providence, to con- 
gratulate you on the generally im- 
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especially of the Industrious Classes, 
If you should be of opinion that re- 
cent Legislation in contributing, with 
other Causes, to this happy Result, 
has at the same time inflicted un- 
avoidable Injury on certain important 
Interests, I recommend you dispas- 
sionately to consider how far it may 
be practicable equitably to mitigate 
that Injury, and to enable the Industry 
of the Country to meet successfully 
that unrestricted Competition to which 
Parliament, in its Wisdom, has de- 
cided that it should be subjected. 

“T rrust that the general Improve- 
ment, notwithstanding many Obstacles, 
has extended to Ireland ; and while I 
rely with Confidence on your Aid, 
should it be required, to restrain that 
unhappy Spirit of Insubordination and 
Turbulence which produces many and 
aggravates all of the Evils which af- 
flict that Portion of My Dominions, I 
recommend to you the Adoption of 
such a liberal and generous Policy to- 
wards Ireland as may encourage and 
assist her to rally from the Depression 
in which she has been sunk by the 
Sufferings of late Years. 

“ Anxious to promote the Efficiency 
of every Branch of our National 
Church, I have thought fit to issue a 
Commission to inquire and report to 
Me how far, in their Opinion, the 
Capitular Institutions of the Country 
are capable of being made more ef- 
fective for the great Objects of Reli- 
gious Worship, Religious Education, 
and Ecclesiastical Discipline. 

“I HAVE directed that the Reports 
of the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the System of Education pursued 
at Oxford and Cambridge should be 
communicated to the governing Bodies 
of those Universities, for their Consi- 
deration ; and I rely upon your Readi- 
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ness to remove any legal Difficulties 
which may impede the Desire of the 
Universities at large, or of the several 
Colleges, to introduce such Amend- 
ments into their existing System as 
they may deem to be more in accord- 
ance with the Requirements of the 
present Time. 

“Tue System of Secondary Punish- 
ments has usefully occupied the La- 
bours of successive Parliaments; and 
I shall rejoice if you shall find it pos- 
sible to devise Means by which, with- 
out giving Encouragement to Crime, 
Transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
may at no distant Period be altogether 
discontinued. 

“THE Subject of Legal Reform con- 
tinues to engage My anxious Atten- 
tion. The Acts passed in the last 
Session of Parliament have been fol- 
lowed up by the Orders necessary for 
putting them in operation. Inquiries 
are in progress, by My Direction, with 
a view of bringing into Harmony the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction of My se- 
veral Courts; and Bills will be sub- 
mitted to you for effecting further Im- 
provements in the Administration of 
the Law. 

“ To these and other Measures affect- 
ing the Social condition of the Coun- 
try [ am persuaded that you will give 
your earnest and zealous Attention, 
and I pray that by the Blessing of 
Almighty God your Deliberations may 
be guided to the Well-being and Hap- 
piness of My People.” 


Her Masesty then retired. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. 

Tue Queen’s Speech having been re- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor, 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE rose 
to move that an Humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in reply to the gra- 
cious Speech which She had that day de- 
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livered from the Throne. In doing so, he 
claimed the forbearance of their Lordships 
while, in accordance with the course usually 
followed on such occasions, he made some 
observations—and he assured the House 
that in doing so, he would endeavour to 
restrict those observations within the 
smallest possible compass consistent with 
the importance and variety of the subjects 
alluded to—on the different topies alluded 
to in that Speech. During the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, one of the principal 
measures passed was the Act for embody- 
ing the Militia. It was necessary that the 
people of this country should be placed in 
a position capable of resisting foreign in- 
vasion—not because such invasion was 
probable from any quarter, but because a 
great country like ours ought always to be 
ready to meet the possibility of such dan- 
ger, not merely in a satisfactory but in a 
triumphant manner. It was a most satis- 
factory consideration that this measure 
had proved eminently successful. The 
population had everywhere readily and 
voluntarily come forward to fill the ranks 
of the Militia, and in very few instances, 
indeed, would it be necessary to have re- 
course to the ballot. The officers also of 
the corps which had been raised had exerted 
themselves in the most praiseworthy man- 
ner to train and discipline the men, and in 
no instance had any want of zeal or wil- 
lingness been experienced. The condition 
of the Foreign Affairs of the country, their 
Lordships would rejoice to be informed, 
was satisfactory. Her Majesty said that 
‘* She continued to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their anxious desire 
to maintain the friendly relations so hap- 
pily subsisting at present with Her Govern- 
ment.’” He could not, however, quit this 
part of the subject without expressing his 
humble opinion that the course which some 
part of the press of this country were pur- 
suing on subjects of foreign polities was not 
only injudicious but mischievous. The 
ruler of a neighbouring nation had been 
subject to unmeasured abuse from a large 
portion of the public press. The people 
of England oath not to enter on a system 
of political propagandism. He apprehended 
that it was not at this day the feeling of 
the British nation that it would be wise or 
expedient to force on foreign nations any 
particular form of government; the exam- 
ple of France at the end of last century, 
and the sufferings she had endured from 
her insane attempt to force her form of go- 
vernment on the rest of Europe, should be 
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a warning to us. He believed that in all 
parts of this country there was a deep 
feeling of attachment to the constitution 
under which we lived, and to the institu- 
tions by which we were governed, and a 
great appreciation of the benefits we de- 
rived from them; but that was not a rea- 
son why we should endeavour to force our 
system of government on other nations, 
or to cover them with invectives because 
they preferred their own. The French, for 
reasons best known to themselves, had 
thought proper to organise their govern 
ment and constitution anew, as undoubt- 
edly they had a perfect right to do; but 
whatever our opinion might be as to their 
proceedings, he hoped that opinion would 
not be made the ground of unjust and mis- 
chievous demonstrations on tle part of any 
amongst us, and that there would be an 
end to the abuse which had been heaped on 
the head of the new ruler of France. He 
would only add that at the commencement of 
the last Session of Parliament, a similar opin- 
ion had been delivered in their Lordships’ 
House by the noble Earl now at the head of 
the Government, and by the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne). 
The next question to which Her Majesty’s 
Speech referred was that of the Fishery 
Convention with the United States; and as 
he believed the recent disagreements on this 
subject between England and the United 
States arose from a total misconception on 
the part of the latter country of the terms 
of the Convention, he would take the lib- 
erty of saying a few words on the circum- 
stances of the case. The Convention of 
Commerce between England and the Uni- 
ted States was signed at London the 20th 
of October, 1818. The first article was 
in the following terms :— 


“ Whereas differences have arisen respecting 
the liberty claimed by the United States, for the 
inhabitants thereof, to take, dry and cure fish, 
on certain coasts, bays, harbours and creeks, of 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, it 
is agreed between the high contracting parties, 
that the inhabitants of the said United States 
shall have, for ever, in common with the subjects 
of his Britannic Majesty, the liberty to take fish 
of every kind on that part of the southern coast 
of Newfoundland which extends from Cape Ray 
to the Rameau islands, on the western and nor- 
thern coast of Newfoundland, from the said Cape 
Ray to the Quipron islands on the shores of the 
Magdalen islands, and also on the coasts, bays, 
harbours and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the 
southern coast of Labrador, to and through the 
Streights of Belleisle, and thence northwardly in- 
definitely along the coast, without prejudice how- 
ever to any of the exclusive rights of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. And that the American 
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fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry 
and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, har. 
bours and creeks of the southern part of the coast 
of Newfoundland hereabove described, and of the 
coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the same, or 
any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not 
be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure 
fish at such portion so settled, without previous 
agreement for such purpose, with the inhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And 
the United States hereby renounce, for ever, any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by the in- 
habitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or 
within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks or harbours of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s dominions in America, not included within 
the above-mentioned limits: provided, however, 
that the American fishermen shall be admitted 
to enter such bays or harbours, for the purpose 
of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of 
purchasing wood, and of obtaining water, and for 
no other purpose whatever. But that they shall 
be under such restrictions as may be necessary to 
prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish there- 
in, or in any other manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to them.” 


to the Speech. 


It was necessary to state that this Conven- 
tion had been maintained by the authori- 
ties of this country, and that a force had 
been sent immediately after its conclusion 
sufficient to express our determination to 
insist on the rights given to by it. 
From June, 1821, to Ovtober, 1851, 
thirty-five American fishing-vessels had 
been seized and adjudicated on in the new 
Admiralty Court of Halifax : but of late, 
complaints had been received in great 
numbers from our colonies that infringe- 
ments were made daily of the treaty of 
1818. There was a great call for the es- 
tablishment of a new marine police to 
guard our rights and protect our interests. 
In former years it was our custom to send 
to the North American station a small 
number of large vessels; but latterly a 
larger number of smaller vessels had been , 
sent, which had proved much more effec- 
tual in protecting our fishermen. In con- 
sequence of these proceedings on our part, 
some complaints were made by the United 
States, and a discussion arose as to the 
words of the treaty, and as to what was 
meant by the distance of three marine 
miles from any of the coasts, bays, &c. 
It turned out that the most valuable part 
of the fishery was within the distance of 
three miles from the coast; and that, even 
if Her Majesty had been inclined, as She 
was not, to surrender Her rights under 
the treaty, the United States would not 
have been entitled to enjoy any part of 
that fishery which was most valuable— 
namely, the mackerel fishery. Whatever 
feeling had been created in the United 
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States by the proceedings of our Govern- 
ment, there was reason now to hope that 
the Government of the United States was 
disposed to negotiate cordially on the 
point, and that great and important com- 
mercial advantages would be gained to 
our North American Colonies by the set- 
tlement of the question. His Lordship then 
referred to the next paragraph in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech relative to the recent opening 
of the great rivers of South America. It 
would be in their Lordships’ recollection 
that in the last Session of Parliament, the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Beaumont) had 
made a Motion on the subject of the great 
internal waters of South America. At 
that time the Dictator, Rosas, who had for 
years refused access to our shipping to the 
great rivers of the territories over which 
he ruled, had been hurled from power, and 
hopes were entertained that his successors 
would adopt a more liberal policy. It was 


most satisfactory to know that all the ob- 
jects contemplated by the noble Lord and 
others who took part in that discussion had 
been accomplished; a joint mission of an 
envoy of Her Majesty, together with one 
from the President of the French Republic, 
had been most cordially received at Buenos 


Ayres, and the whole of the internal waters 
of the Argentine Confederation had been 
thrown open to foreign commerce. It was 
scarcely possible to estimate the benefit 
which our trade would derive from this 
measure. One whole State—the Republic 
of Paraguay—would now for the first time 
be opened to us, and our produce could 
now be conveyed, through these newly- 
opened channels, nearly to the foot of 
the Andes. The next paragraph of the 
Speech adverted to the efforts recently 
made by the Brazilian Government for the 
suppression of the slave trade. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that the Government of Brazil had entered 
into a convention with this country on the 
23rd of November, 1826, subsequently ra- 
tified in London on the 13th of March, 
1827, whereby the slave trade was de- 
clared to be piracy after three years from 
the date of ratification. A law against 
the slave trade was subsequently enacted 
by Brazil on the 7th of November, 1831; 
but it proved ineffective. A large number 
of slaves were annually imported into 
Brazil for several years afterwards. In 
1842 the number of slaves landed in Brazil 
was 17,435, and in 1848 it had increased 
ty 60,000. The law enacted by Brazil in 
September, 1850, and the subsequent de- 
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crees of the 14th of October and the 14th 
of November, 1850, had, however, been 
more effective. In 1849 the number of 
slaves landed in Brazil amounted to 54,000, 
but in 1850 it sank to 23,000, and in 
1851 to 3,287. He therefore hoped that 
in a very short time the importation of 
slaves to Brazil would entirely cease. The 
slave trade was now principally directed to 
Cuba, the only part of America in which 
at present it was carried on to any extent. 
The means at the disposal of Government 
for the suppression of this infamous traffic 
could now be concentrated against the 
Cuban trade, and we might hope that soon 
the slave trade would exist only in history. 
Her Majesty had also informed them that 
the Portuguese Government had fully recog- 
nised the justice of the claim which our 
Government have long urged for the aboli- 
tion of the discriminating duties on the 
export of wine, and have passed a decree 
for giving complete effect to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty on this subject ; and he 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) thought the 
noble Lord the present Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Malmesbury), deserved great credit 
for the successful issue to which the nego- 
tiations on this subject had been brought. 
Her Majesty next alluded to the affairs of 
India. The Committee which sat last 
Session on the subject rendered it advi- 
sable to resume the inquiries which had 
been already commenced with a view to 
legislation on the subject of the future go- 
vernment of our East India empire. A 
very large addition had been made of late 
years to our territory, and a war was now 
proceeding which was very likely to lead 
to still further additions. Her Majesty 
next congratulated Parliament and the 
country on the generally improved condi- 
tion of the nation, and the prosperous state 
of the industrious classes. He fully con- 
curred in these congratulations. It gave 
him great pleasure to acknowledge that 
the state of the manufacturing population 
and the industrious classes generally was 
at present most satisfactory. A difference 
of opinion might and no doubt did exist on 
the cause of our prosperity; but he was 
disposed to admit that the improved con- 
dition of the working classes might be at- 
tributed to the cheapness of their food. 
The increased importation of gold, and 
the large amount of emigration to Aus- 
tralia and America, might also have con- 
tributed to it. His Lordship then referred 
to the paragraph in the Speech relative 
to the general improvement of Ireland 
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after its many years of care and suffering. 
The sufferings which the people of Ireland 
had endured were not to be described, and 
could only be understood by those who, 
like himself, had witnessed them. That 
unhappy country, however, was now, he 
was happy to state, slowly recovering from 
the slough of despond in which she had 
been so unfortunately plunged. He re- 
joiced to think that the policy which he 
understood the Government of the noble 
Earl intended to pursue towards Ireland 
was so just and good. Ireland must not 
be treated according to the cold and for- 
mal theories of political eeonomy—she was 
in a peculiar position, and required pecu- 
liar treatment—she required indulgent care 
—she needed the paternal hand of Govern- 
ment to assist her in recovering from her 
exhaustion—to develop her resources, and 
gradually to establish a sound system. He 
was sorry, however, to remark upon some 
dark features in the picture of Irish affairs 
—he alluded to those disturbances and 
murders which had recently occurred there. 
One would have thought that the scenes 
of ruin and desolation which had taken 
place throughout the island would have 
taught the Irish people the absolute neces- 
sity of obedience to the laws, and that 
from the observance of the laws they were 
alone to expect prosperity; but it seemed 
that the terrible lesson had, at least to 
some extent, been lost upon them, and 
that insubordination and violence prevailed 
in many districts. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would assist to their utmost in de- 
veloping the resources of Ireland, and en- 
couraging industry and trade, but, at the 
same time, outrage must be repressed, and 
the power of the law must be maintained. 
Obedience to the law was an ingredient of 
the first necessity towards the tranquillity 
and regeneration of Ireland. The noble 
Earl then alluded to the following para- 
graph in the Royal Speech :— 


“Anxious to promote the efficiency of every 
branch of our National Church, I have thought 
fit to issue a Commission to inquire and report to 
me how far, in their opinion, the capitular institu- 
tions of the country are capable of being made 
more effective for the great objects of religious 
worship, religious education, and écclesiastical 
discipline.” 


The National Church must always be an 
object of solicitude to their Lordships, but, 
like all ancient institutions, it needed re- 
form; but those reforms must be adminis- 


tered with a tender hand. It was worth 
their Lordships’ while to inquire whether 


The Earl of Donoughmore 
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those capitulary institutions and our great 
Universities might not be made more con- 
sonant to the wants of the age; but the 
rights of the National Church should not 
be in any manner endangered by those re- 
forms. Her Majesty had alluded to the 
qnestion of University reform :— 

‘I have directed that the reports of the Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the system of edu- 
cation pursued at Oxford and Cambridge should 
be communicated to the governing bodies of those 
Universities, for their consideration, and I rely 
upon your readiness to remove any legal difficul- 
ties which may impede the desire of the Universi- 
ties at large, or of the several Colleges, to intro- 
duce such amendments into their existing system 
as they may deem to be more in accordance with 
the requirements of the present time.” 


The question of University reform was 
akin to that of ecclesiastical reform. He 
thought the Universities should have the 
power of reforming themselves, and he 
hoped Parliament would confer on them 
such powers as were necessary to enable 
the heads of them to adapt those venerable 
seats of learning to the wants of the age. 
Her Majesty had also alluded to the ques- 
tion of transportation: — 

**The system of secondary punishments has 

usefully occupied the labours of successive Parlia- 
ments, and I shall rejoice if you shall find it pos- 
sible to devise means by which, -vithout giving 
encouragement to crime, transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land may at no distant period be alto- 
gether discontinued.” 
This question had long occupied the at- 
tention of their Lordships. The Colonies 
had often remonstrated against the pre- 
sent system, and the Government were 
anxious to find out some other mode of 
punishment which would not entail the 
evils now complained of. He had stated 
that the Militia law was the great Act 
of last Session, but there was one other 
great measure also which had been pass- 
ed into law, he meant that of legal re- 
form. Her Majesty observed upon it— 

‘The subject of legal reform continues to 
engage my anxious attention. The Acts passed 
in the last Session of Parliament have been fol- 
lowed up by the orders necessary for putting 
them in operation ; inquiries are in progress, by 
my direction, with a view of bringing into har- 
mony the testamentary jurisdiction of my several 
courts; and Bills will be submitted to you for 
effecting further improvements in the administra- 
tion of the law.” 

He felt sure that all their Lordships would 
concur with him in thanking the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack for the zeal, 
ability, and perseverance which he had 
shown in carrying out the intentions of 
the Legislature. The Government, he 
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was happy to say, did not propose to stop 
the progress of these reforms, but were 
prepared to bring in other measures which 
he trusted would meet their Lordships’ 
concurrence. The noble Lords on the 
other side had arrogated to themselves 
the title of reformers. He did not 
quarrel with that designation, but he must 
apply the same epithet to noble Lords 
on his side of the House; and certainly 
the noble and learned Lord on the wool- 
sack had proved himself well deserving 
of the naine of reformer—for he believed 
none had done so much in the same 
time to promote legal reform, and place 
those reforms upon a sound principle. 
He had thought it better to reserve the 
most prominent paragraph in the Speech 
for the last subject of his observations. 
He believed their Lordships, in common 
with the whole nation, felt as one man 
with respect to the illustrious deceased— 
that great man who had in youth fought 
our battles, and who in age had guided our 
councils—that chair, which was now vacant, 
was that which their Lordships were long 
accustomed to see filled by the venerable 
presence of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
with painful solicitude, from the advancing 
weakness of mortality, endeavoured to 
catch the words which fell from their Lord- 
ships, and continued at more than four- 
seore years to discharge his public duty to 
the last. So much had been said, and 
so ably said, by public writers and ora- 
tors—from the press, from the pulpit and 
the platform—upon the great features of 
the Duke’s character, that it was unne- 
cessary for him to dwell upon them at 
any length; but there was one point in 
his character which he thought had not 
been sufficiently dwelt upon—that his loss 
was not so much a loss to this nation 
as to the whole world. As a soldier he 
restored the equilibrium of Europe, and 
evoked order out of chaos, and in after 
years as a civilian, he preserved, by his 
moderation and good counsel, that peace 
which he had established by his genius 
and his valour. When that great man’s 
ashes were laid in St. Paul’s, his remains 
would be followed not by Englishmen only, 
but by deputations from most of the great 
nations of Europe. He had left behind 
him memorials of his worth which would 
live as long as the literature of the country 
lasted—documents not remarkable for their 
eloquence and fine writing, but the character 
of the man was stamped upon the despatches 
of the Duke of Wellington in a manner 
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unmistakeable; and the pages of those re- 
markable volumes would be read with in- 
terest and with advantage in ages still 
far distant. From one comment which 
had been made on his death, he begged 
leave to dissent. Now that he was gone, 
it was said that, if an European war should 
unfortunately break out, we should have 
no general capable of directing the action 
of the war, and of leading our troops on 
to victory. To that assertion he could not 
assent; for, in his opinion, the Duke of 
Wellington would have lived in vain, had 
he not inspired Englishmen by his example 
to follow in the course which he himself 
had run. He believed that there were 
many men now living who had drunk from 
the holy fountain which he had opened, 
and who were anxious to emulate his bright 
example. He believed that if a day should 
come when it was necessary to fight our 
battle on our own shores, we should find a 
hero equal to the occasion, and that among 
the officers formed under Wellington’s eye, 
and by his precepts, there would be no 
lack of men capable of confronting the 
best chieftain which our enemies might 
bring against them. The noble Earl (who 
was throughout very indistinctly heard) then 
concluded by moving—‘‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty, in 
answer to Her gracious Speech from the 
Throne.” 

The following is a copy of the Address 
agreed to :— 

“Most Gracious SovEREIGN, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to return Your 
Majesty our humble Thanks for Your Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech from the Throne. 

“We beg leave to assure Your Majesty of our 
Participation in the deep Sorrow which Your 
Majesty in meeting us has been pleased to ex- 
press, that our Deliberations can no longer be 
aided by the Counsels of that illustrious Man 
whose great Achievements have exalted the Name 
of England, and in whose Loyalty and Patriotism 
the Interests of Your Majesty’s Throne and Peo- 
ple ever found an unfailing Support. 

“We beg also to assure Your Majesty that we 
cordially desire to join with Your Majesty in tak- 
ing such Steps as may mark our Sense of the ir- 
reparable Loss which the Country has sustained 
by the Death of Arthur Duke of Wellington. 

‘‘We thank Your Majesty for Your Majesty's 
gracious Acknowledgement of the Readiness with 
which your Majesty’s Subjects in general have 
come forward, in pursuance of the Act of last 
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Session, to join the Ranks of the Militia ; and 
for the expression of Your Majesty’s confident 
Trust that the Force thus raised by voluntary 
Elistment wlll be calculated to give effective Aid 
to Your Majesty’s regular Army for the Protec- 
tion and Security of the Country. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
Your Majesty continues to receive from all Fo- 
reign Powers Assurances of their anxious Desire 
to maintain the friendly Relations now happily 
subsisting with Your Majesty’s Government. 

‘© We beg humbly to thank Your Majesty for 
the Information that frequent and well-founded 
Complaints on the Part of Your Majesty’s North 
American Colonies, of Infractions, by Citizens of 
the United States, of the Fishery Convention of 
1818, have induced Your Majesty to despatch, 
for the Protection of their Interests, a Class of 
Vessels better adapted to the Service than those 
which had been previously employed ; that this 
Step has led to Discussions with the Government 
of the United States; and that, while the Rights 
of Your Majesty’s Subjects have been firmly main- 
tained, the friendly Spirit in which the Question 
has been treated induces Your Majesty to hope 
that the ultimate Result may be a mutually bene- 
ficial Extension and Improvement of our Com- 
mercial Intercourse with that great Republic. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the special Mission which, in concert with 
the Prince President of the French Republic, 
Your Majesty deemed it right to send to the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, has been received with the 
utmost Cordiality; and that the wise and en- 
lightened Policy of the Provisional Director has 
already opened to the Commerce of the World the 
great Rivers, hitherto closed, which afford an Ac- 
cess to the Interior of the vast Continent of South 
America. 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we re- 
ceive with Satisfaction the Announcement that 
the sincere and zealous Efforts of the Government 
of Brazil for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, 
now nearly extinguished on that Coast, have en- 
abled Your Majesty to suspend the stringent Mea- 
sures which Your Majesty had been compelled 
reluctantly to adopt, a Recurrence to which we, 
in common with Your Majesty, anxiously hope 
may be proved to be unnecessary. 

“We thank Your Majesty for informing us that 
the Government of Her Most Faithful Majesty 
have fully recognized the Justice of the Claim 
which Your Majesty’s Government have long 
urged for the Abolition of the discriminating Duties 
on the Export of Wine, and have passed a Decree 
for giving complete Effect to the Stipulations of 
the Treaty on this Subject. 

“ Wa beg leave to express our humble Concur- 
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rence with Your Majesty in the Opinion that it 
will be advisable to resume the Inquiries which 
were commenced by the late Parliament with a 
view to Legislation on the Subject of the future 
Government of Your Majesty’s East Indian Pos- 
sessions, 

“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we 
participate in the Pleasure which Your Majesty 
is pleased to express at being enabled, by the 
Blessing of Providence, to congratulate us on the 
generally improved Condition of the Country, 
and especially of the Industrious Classes; and we 
beg humbly to thank Your Majesty for Your 
Majesty’s gracious Recommendation that if we 
should be of opinion that recent Legislation in 
contributing, with other Causes, to this happy 
Result, has at the same Time inflicted unavoid- 
able Injury on certain important Interests, we 
should dispassionately consider how far it may be 
practicable equitably to mitigate that Injury, and 
to enable the Industry of the Country to meet 
successfully that unrestricted Competition to 
which Parliament, in its Wisdom, has decided 
that it should be subjected. 

“ We thank Your Majesty for the Information 
that Your Majesty trusts that the general Im- 
provement, notwithstanding many Obstacles, has 
extended to Jreland; and we assure Your Ma- 
jesty that while Your Majesty may rely with Con- 
fidence on our Aid, should it be required, to re- 
strain that unhappy Spirit of Insubordination and 
Turbulence which produces many and aggravates 
all of the Evils which affect that Portion of Your 
Majesty’s Dominions, we shall readily attend to 
Your Majesty’s gracious Recommendation that 
we should adopt such a liberal and generous 
Policy towards Jreland as may encourage and 
assist her to rally from the Depression in which 
she has been sunk by the sufferings of late Years. 

“Wer thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that Your Majesty, anxious to promote the Effi- 
ciency of every Branch of our National Church, 
has thought fit to issue a Commission to inquire 
and report to Your Majesty how far, in their 
Opinion, the Capitular Institutions of the Country 
are capable of being made more effective for the 
great Objects of Religious Worship, Religious 
Education, and Ecclesiastical Discipline. 

“We beg humbly to thank Your Majesty for 
directing that the Reports of the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the System of Education pur- 
sued at Oxford and Cambridge should be com- 
municated to the governing Bodies of those Uni- 
versities, for their Consideration ; and we humbly 
assure Your Majesty that Your Majesty may rely 
upon our Readiness to remove any legal Difii- 
culties which may impede the Desire of the Uni- 
versities at large, or of the several Colleges, to 
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introduce such Amendments into their existing 
System as they may deem to be more in accord- 
ance with the Requirements of the present Time. 

“ We humbly beg to assure Your Majesty that 
we concur in the Opinion that the System of 
Secondary Punishments has usefully occupied 
the Labours of successive Parliaments ; and that 
we shall rejoice with Your Majesty if we shall 
find it possible to devise Means by which, without 
giving Encouragement to Crime, Transportation 
to Van Diemen’s Land may at no distant Period 
be altogether discontinued. 

‘*We thank Your Majesty for informing us 
that the Subject of Legal Reform continues to en- 
gage Your Majesty’s anxious attention; that the 
Acts passed in the last Session of Parliament 
have been followed up by the Orders necessary 
for putting them in operation ; that Inquiries are 
in progress, by Your Majesty’s Direction, with a 
view of bringing into Harmony the Testamentary 
Jurisdiction of Your Majesty’s several Courts ; 
and that Bills will be submitted to us for effecting 
further Improvements in the Administration of 
the Law. 

“We humbly beg to assure Your Majesty that 
to these and other Measures affecting the Socia! 
Condition of the Country we shall give our carnest 
and zealous Attention, and that we join most fer- 
vently in Your Majesty’s Prayer that by the 
Blessing of Almighty God our Deliberations may 
be guided to the Well-being and Happiness of 
Your Majesty’s People.” 


The Marquess of BATH rose to second 
the Address. He said, that he must begin 
by entreating their Lordships to make al- 
lowances for the deficiencies of one who 
then addressed the House for the first time ; 
and by their Lordships’ kind indulgence he 
would proceed to make a few observations 
in support of the Motion which had been 
made by the noble Earl. The first topic 
in Her Majesty’s Speech was the death of 
that lamented hero the Duke of Wellington. 
Her Majesty said— 

‘*T cannot meet you for the first time, after the 
dissolution of Parliament, without expressing my 
deep sorrow, in which I am sure you will par- 
ticipate, that your deliberations can no longer be 
aided by the counsels of that illustrious man, 
whose great achievements have exalted the name 
of England, and in whose loyalty and patriotism 
the interests of my throne and of my people ever 
found an unfailing support. I rely with confidence 
on your desire to join with me in taking such 
steps as may mark your sense of the irreparable 
loss which the country has sustained by the death 
of Arthur Duke of Wellington.” 


He was sure the sentiments expressed 
by Her Majesty, when She condoled with 
them on so great a loss, would find an 
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echo in the heart of every class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, and in none more than 
in their Lordships’ House. The memory 
of the great Duke would be ever revered 
by his countrymen as that of one who was 
the exemplar and type of those great na- 
tional virtues, devotion to the Sovereign, 
and attachment to the constitution, which 
distinguished the people of this country. 
If the illustrious warrior had been still 
living, he had no doubt that he would view 
with satisfaction the happy results of that 
measure on which he himself bestowed so 
much attention, and on which he addressed 
their Lordships—he rather thought on the 
last time he ever spoke in that House— 
with so much authority and with so great 
effect. He alluded to the Militia Bill, which 
was the next subject to which Her Majesty 
alluded in Her Speech, in which She ex- 
pressed Her acknowledgments for the man- 
ner in which the people had cheerfully 
come forward in the discharge of their 
duties; and it was gratifying to observe 
that all classes had submitted with readi- 
nes to the requirements of the public ser- 
vice, that volunteers had come forward with 
alacrity, and that at the present moment 
nearly all the regiments had completed 
their full complements. Great praise was 
due, therefore, to the officers for the prompt 
way in which they had discharged their 
duty, and to the people of this country, 
who had so readily responded to the call 
that had been made upon them. By their 
conduct on this occasion the people of Eng- 
land had declared that though, at the pre- 
sent moment, there was nothing to fear 
from any foreign Power, and that though 
foreign affairs could not be in a more satis- 
factory condition than at present, yet, that 
if any change were to occur hereafter, their 
country would be protected, and that they 
had nothing to dread for their altars and 
their homes; and that, whatever dangers 
threatened, they would prove that they had 
never lost that love for their country and 
their constitution which justly distinguished 
them over every other nation in the world. 
He would not trouble their Lordships 
with any remarks on the present state 
of foreign affairs, though the settlement 
of the fisheries question with America 
—which if not in so satisfactory a condi- 
tion as might be wished, could not fail 
being satisfactory to their Lordships—at 
least secured to this country assurances of 
a desire to maintain peace and friendly re- 
lations; and he would therefore proceed to 
that passage of the Speech in which Her 
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Majesty congratulated the Legislature on 
the prosperity of the country, and more 
especially of the industrious classes. It 
might be that this prosperity was the re- 
sult of recent legislation, aided, perhaps, 
by the influx of gold from the colonies and 
Australia, and by the emigration which 
had carried away the surplus population, 
whereby the competition of labour was 
rendered less severe. The condition of 
the manufacturing interests and of the 
operatives throughout the country might 
be flourishing; but, though they might re- 
cognise the good effects of recent measures 


in these instances, they must not forget | 


that certain very important classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects had not been so pros- 
perous. The agricultural interest cer- 
tainly was labouring under depression, and 
was suffering distress, which had been in- 
creased by those measures that had proved 
so much to the advantage of other classes. 
The agricultural interest had undoubtedly 
sustained considerable injury from the 
new system of finance; but however much 
they had suffered themselves, he knew 
that they had no wish to impede or ob- 
struct measures productive of so much 
good to the rest of their fellow subjects. 
They were ready to aid and assist in 
every way they could in the full carry- 
ing out of that system. But although its 
benefits had been felt by the great ma- 
jority of the industrial classes of the com- 
munity, still it must be remembered a 
large portion of the nation, not less loyal, 
not less industrious, was suffering. He, 
therefore, hoped that their Lordships would 
Speueetlly consider Her Majesty’s gra- 
cious recommendation on this subject— 
“To consider how far it may be practicable 
equitably to mitigate that injury, and to enable 
the industry of the country to meet successfully 
that unrestricted competition to which Parlia- 


ment, in its wisdom, has decided that it should 
be subjected.” 


He trusted their Lordships would attend 
to that recommendation, and that it 
might be practicable to find some alle- 
viation of the distress of the agricultural 
interest which would not interfere with the 
system of policy the country had adopted, 
and devise some equitable measure of re- 
lief for the agricultural interest, that would 
not interfere with the system of policy 
which the country had now adopted, 
and equalise their condition to that of 
the rest of their fellow subjects. The 
noble Marquess, after briefly expressing his 
concurrence in the portions of the Speech 
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having reference to Ireland, and to the 
reform of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, said he would not trouble their 
Lordships with any further remarks, but 
would content himself with simp!v second- 
ing the Address in answer to the Royal 
Speech which the noble Earl had moved. 
The Marquess of LANS'!/OWNE: 
My Lords, I confess that I should not 
perhaps have felt it my duty to address 
your Lordships at all on this occasion ¢ fter 
the Royal Speech which has been made, 
and the Address which has been moved, 
were it not for the circumstance that the 
greatest feature in that Speech—the most 
prominent feature at its commencement, 
and at the commencement of the Address 
which the noble Lord (the Earl of Donough- 
more) has proposed, is one to which I feel 
it my duty, not to call your Lordships’ at- 
tention, because your Lordships’ attention 
is already fixed upon it, but on which I 
feel it my duty to make some few remarks. 
For, although I do not feel myself author- 
ised, either on this or on any other subject, 
to speak the sentiments and feelings of 
any large body of persons in this House, I 
perhaps have some claim, as en individual, 


'to address your Lordships on this topic, 
| not merely because, owing to the great per- 


sonal respect that I entertained for the 
noble Duke whom we have lost—who is 
lost to the country and lost to our councils 
—not merely because without any political 
connexion whatever with that noble Duke, 
he has done me the honour at times to con- 
sider me as his friend; and on the very last 
oceasion on which he addressed this House, 
he did me the honour to speak of me in 
those terms; but because as one of, per- 
haps, the oldest Members of the House, I 
remember the whole of that noble duke’s 
military and Parliamentary career. My 
Lords, I stand_in somewhat of a peculiar 
situation before your Lordships, addressing 
you on this subject, because it may not be 
known te the greater number of your Lord- 
ships—indeed, there are not many now 
alive to recollect it—that the individual 
who has now the honour of addressing you, 
some forty-seven years ago in his place in 
the other House of Parliament, when young 
in his Parliamentary life, was permitted 
and authorised by his colleagues of that 
time to call on that other House to do jus- 
tice to the memory and to provide for the 
family of one of the greatest heroes that 
ever lived, and with whom alone in the 
military annals of this country the noble 
Duke now no more could be compared. It 
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was, my Lords, in the year 1807—ata 
time of great difficulty and a great crisis 
in the military affairs of this country— 
that the country was compelled by a stroke 
of fate to lose the services of the greatest 
admiral that ever distinguished this country, 
and who then fell in the arms of victory— 

“Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood.” 
There was then but one unanimous feeling 
on that subject; but when I addressed the 
House of Commons upon it I was then but 
imperfectly aware—those whom I addressed 
were also but imperfectly aware—that at 
the very moment when that great man had 
raised the Navy of this country to the high- 
est pinnacle of perfection and of glory, 
there was rising in the far East another 
man destined to perform the same great 
services by the Army of this country, and 
to raise it—by efforts constantly directed 
to that object, by the most unremitting 
study, the most untiring efforts, and the 
greatest practical skill—to a position in 
which it afterwards asserted the dignity 
of this country throughout the world, and 
established that high character which, 
thank God, the British Army, under his 
peaceful administration, as well as under 
his military career, have never forfeited. 
Such were the characters of these two illus- 
trious men—differing from each other un- 
doubtedly, as men do in particular points 
of their character, but resembling each 
other in all that was great and excellent— 
directing their attention to one great ob- 
ject—not indifferent, either of them, un- 
doubtedly (as who is indifferent?) to the 
praise of others; but never allowing that 
praise to divert them for one moment from 
the service of their country, but making 
the honour of the Crown and the safety of 
the people the sole object of that uncon- 
querable energy which regulated them in 
all the paths of duty. My Lords, I feel— 
any man may feel—proud of having lived 
with such cotemporaries. I have been re- 
minded, in speaking of them, of that ex- 
pression which is to be found in one of the 
most English of our poets, when adverting 
to the great men of his time, and speaking 
of the character of England and of English- 
men at that day, he says—Enough to him, 
“That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his 
own!” 


This I can well apply to the great man to 
whom I allude; and I am sure that the 
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country will feel with me that it is a suffi- 
cient gratification of the pride which an 
Englishman ought to feel in his country 
and in its history, that he has lived to see in 
the same age two such men, of such ac- 
tions, uniformly directed to the public good. 
My Lords, in selecting these great men as 
the glory of their age and their country, I 
do not mean to overlook the fact, that dur- 
ing the same time and through the same 
lengthened period there has arisen genius 
of another kind—that the arts and sciences 
have not been dormant, and that men of 
great capacity, great industry, and great 
patriotism have helped to make this coun- 
try what she is—have contributed, and es- 
sentially contributed, to her prosperity, 
her wealth, and her greatness. But, my 
Lords, we must always recollect, when we 
are called on to do honour to the heads of 
the military profession, that our wealth, 
our prosperity, and our commerce would 
cease to be secure unless it was pro- 
tected. Let it be remembered that, to 
whatever pitch and to whatever extent the 
manufacturing and the commercial indus- 
try of the country may be carried, and 
whatever accumulation of capital may find 
itself employed and settled on our shores, 
that that capital and that industry would 
disappear at once, and instead of attract- 
ing the eye, would attract the rapacity of 
the world, if for 2 moment it was supposed 
to be defenceless. This is our position. 
For be assured, my Lords, that in the 
present state of the world, and in that 
state in which it must long continue, it is 
not merely to industry—however laudable 
as that industry is—it is not merely to 
science and to art, in their civil characters 
—noble as those pursuits are—that you 
can alone look for the continuance of the 
glory and of the Crown of this Realm, 
unless you make up your minds to protect 
them efficiently, and to show yourselves 
not only one of the most industrious, but 
also one of the most powerful, nations of 
the world. I have thought it right, my 
Lords, to say so much on this subject, be- 
cause it lies deep in my heart. I have as- 
sociated these observations with the names 
of men who, in my opinion, have done more 
than any men have ever done to bring for- 
ward the resources, and to strengthen the 
power and efficacy of these resources, for 
the defence and the protection of this Em- 
pire. Having associated them together, 
I do not feel myself called upon to dwell 
more particularly on the history and the 
achievements of the illustrious man to 
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whom I have been referring. If it was 
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| the noble Marquess who seconded the Ad- 
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necessary to enumerate those achievements, | dress, I do not know whether I may infer 
I should wish to leave it to greater elo-| that it has been the opinion of Her Ma- 


quence and to greater ability; but I do 
not deem it requisite to enumerate them— 
they are in all their rapid succession one 
record, and in daily perusal forming now a 
part of the history of the world. They 
live, they are present in all men’s minds 
—they are familiar to all men’s tongues, 
and they are stamped and engraven on all 
men’s hearts. Therefore, my Lords, I 
have risen for the purpose of giving vent 
to my own feelings on the subject, with 
the knowledge and the confidence that 
such must be the feelings of this House. 
Therefore I am less inclined even than I 
otherwise should be to enter upon the va- 
rious topics of Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech, and from the way in which those 
topics have been carefully introduced I am 
able to avoid entering upon them; because 
I do not understand this House to be now 
ealled upon for any distinct opinion with 
respect to them. They are all important ; 
and in making the character of the illus- 
trious person of whom I have spoken the 
prominent feature—as far as I am con- 
cerned—in this discussion, I shall not be 


accused of in any degree undervaluing the 
importance of the other paragraphs of the 


Speech from the Throne. My Lords, I 
find nothing in the terms of the Speech 
which attempts to engage your Lordships’ 
support, or to engage your Lordships’ ap- 
probation in any way that may now or 
hereafter interfere with that course of po- 
liey which your Lordships may think fit to 
adopt, and which I shall, in common with 
others, feel myself free to adopt on any 
future occasion. I certainly do wish that 
in the Speech we heard from the Throne 
there had been a less hesitating and a less 
faltering declaration of the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to those 
great questions of commercial policy which 
have been alluded to. I certainly do think, 
my Lords, the time has come when, after 
months and even years have elapsed, when, 
after all the experience that facts could 
suggest, after all the arithmetic which has 
been brought to bear on those questions of 
policy in every form and in every shape, 
that not only the country but that even 
Her Majesty’s Ministers might have been 
able to form a competent opinion. But 
their opinion has not been very distinetiy 
enunciated; and, even aiding myself in the 
interpretation of the Royal Speech by the 
speeches of the noble Earl who moved and 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 





jesty’s Government that what is called the 


recent legislation has had a large share in 


| producing the present prosperity of the 
country. It is right and natural that when 


a ship is sinking the officers should be 
reluctant to be the first to abandon her, 
and that they should be desirous to be the 
last seen upon her deck. But I must say 
that I do not see any very great zeal shown, 
either in this House or elsewhere in the 
country, to encourage and stand by what 
was at one time called “the good old 
cause,” namely protection, but which will 
be known by that name no longer. I be- 
lieve that the country has abandoned that 
cause, having found, if it were not aban- 
doned, that facts would be a cheat, that 
experience would be a liar, and arithmetic 
would be good for nothing. I hail with 
the greatest satisfaction the indirect ad- 
missions and direct acknowledgments of 
the benefits which free trade has conferred 
upon this country, coming as they do, in 
different shapes and in different degrees, 
from almost if not all the leading persons 
in the Kingdom, in and out of this House. 
We have had no intimation as to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the sub- 
ject of taxation; whether it is their inten- 
tion to adopt direct or indirect taxation. 
I hope, however, we may be justified in 
inferring from this abstinence from all 
positive statement of the future policy of 
the Government, that they now entertain 
the opinion that not only has the legisla- 
tion of late years been attended with the 
happiest effects, but that it is their inten- 
tion to pursue that legislation in the same 
spirit and upon the same principles. If 
they should adopt this course, then I have 
no hesitation in saying that they will be 
entitled to the support of every man in the 
country who has been the advocate of free 
trade; and humble as my support and 
efforts are, I can assure them that they 
shall not be withheld from them. I will 
not say more on this subject. I do not 
wish to enter at present upon any discus- 
sion on the question of free trade and pro- 
tection. Further opportunities will arise 
for doing so, if there should still be found 
persons in this House disposed to raise 
doubts, or to take up a question which has 
now been laid aside by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. When the Government are pre- 
pared to lay their explanations before the 
House, then will be the time to go into 
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detail upon this subject. Upon the other 
observations and the other paragraphs of 
the Speech from the Throne, I see nothing 
that I have to object to; but I must say 
that there was not one to which I listened 
with greater satisfaction than to that which 
testifies to the continuance of that zeal in 
the Government of Brazil for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, which for the last 
two or three years has done honour to the 
Government of that country, and distin- 
guished it from those of many other coun- 
tries. I rejoice to hear that that zeal on 
the part of the Brazilian Government has 
enabled Her Majesty’s Ministers—not to 
have done with, I trust, but—to suspend 
those stringent measures which had for 
their object the enforcement of treaties 
with that Government. Deeply convinced, 
as I was, that those measures were just, 
and that if necessary they ought to be 
resumed, still I am persuaded that there is 
no reform so efficacious, no amendment so 
great, as that which springs from a Go- 
vernment itself becoming conscious of the 
duty which it owes to humanity, and anxi- 
ous to signalise itself, as others have done, 
in that noble career. We must all hope 
that, by following up the persevering ex- 
ertions that have been already made, that 
most detestable of all trades may be effec- 
tually put down and abolished for ever. 
My Lords, having said so much, I will de- 
tain your Lordships no longer, and I will 
only add that I am sure your Lordships 
will receive the various measures which I 
presume Her Majesty’s Ministers will ere 
long submit to you, with a very sincere 
desire to give them the most serious and 
impartial consideration. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: My Lords, after 
what has fallen from my noble Friend, I 
should be doing a very superfluous act 
were I to detain your Lordships many 
minutes, by attempting to follow him with 
unequal steps over the ground which he 
has so successfully trodden, or by advert- 
ing to other matters which I agree with 
him in thinking we shall more conveniently 
discuss on future occasions. Uponthe subject 
of the slave traffic, to which he has adverted, 
and upon that other great subject of law 
amendment, called in the Speech from the 
Throne legal reform, I need not say how 
entirely I go along with him. On that 
which now so justly occupies men’s minds, 
and is so fitly made the leading subject of 
the Speech from the Throne, I would wil- 
lingly forbear to dwell did not its connexion 
with the great interests of this country and 
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of the world, as well as the fear of miscon- 
struction, make silence impossible—that 
ever-glorious, but now painful, subject on 
which all are agreed—the irreparable loss 
which all deplore. It asked, indeed, no 
gift of prophecy to foresee—there was no 
risk in foretelling—that when he should 
yield to fate who had never yielded to man, 
enemy, or rival, every whisper of detrac- 
tion would be hushed, and each voice be 
raised to proclaim his transcendent merit. 
The event has surpassed the expectation. 
All classes—every description of his fellow- 
citizens, without distinction of rank,or party, 
or sect—abroad as at home—the country 
he served, the allies he saved, the adversa- 
ries he encountered—in just recollection of 
benefits, or in generous oblivion of differ- 
ences—all, not inconsiderately, but upon 
discriminating reflection, have joined with 
an assent so unbroken, so universal, as I 
verily believe is not recorded in the history 
of human renown.—And yet it is not his 
exploits merely, not his genius, and his 
marvellous fortune, so apt to dazzle man- 
kind, that we are called principally to mark. 
The example of his illustrious career is 
most to be studied for the constant abne- 
gation of every selfish feeling which his 
whole life displayed—the habitual sacri- 
fice of all personal, all party considera- 
tions, to the single object of strict duty— 
of strict duty rigorously performed in what 
station soever he might be called to act— 
so that his public virtue is even more to be 
revered, than his genius or his fortune to be 
admired. Heaven, in its great mercy, for- 
bid that the time should come when we 
shall feel yet more sensibly than now we 
do, his irreparable loss! I agree entirely 
with the noble Mover of the Address, that 
we have no right whatever to interfere with 
the course which any foreign country may 
pursuein the management of its own affairs. 
We can have no possible title to complain 
of the institutions which other nations may 
adopt, or disparage the rulers whom they 
may choose to set over them. But, also, 
the noble Lord will allow me to add, we 
lie under no obligation to regard the words 
rather than the acts of any Government, 
be it our own or another; and as when the 
people, here or elsewhere, are fondly and 
most rationally desirous of peace, a mighty 
security for that unspeakable blessing is 
afforded by free discussion prevailing among 
them, of all kinds, on all subjects, so, I 
am bound to admit, that this security is 
impaired by suppressing all discussion, of 
every kind, on every subject. Such mea- 
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sures may be quite right, or they may be 
wholly wrong—they may be absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent mischief, or they may be 
absolutely impotent to avert it, or they may 
be productive of worser mischiefs. With that 
we have no concern; it is not our affair— 
we have no right to interfere—God forbid 
we should !—but we have no right even to 
object—we may only as bystanders, as 
spectators deeply interested however, la- 
ment that any course should be anywhere 
pursued which weakens our protection 
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against the last of calamities, not to us| 


alone—not to this country or to that, but 
to Europe—to the world—to humanity it- 
self—the disturbance of the general re- 
pose. Our security against that disaster 
is impaired. Still I hope and trust such evil 
times will not come—JI even upon the 
whole believe they will not come—enough 
that they may—and assuredly it is not only 
our unquestionable right, but our impera- 
tive duty, to make timely provision against 
them.—And, may I be permitted to add, 
that in discharging this duty we shall ren- 
der an appropriate tribute to him for whom 
we now mourn—the tribute himself would 
most have prized—if, adopting the opinion 
he deliberately formed, we follow the coun- 
sel he so earnestly gave, and do that which 
of all men, he of all things had nearest his 
heart, promptly and effectually complete 
the defences of the country—not neglect- 
ing, but cherishing, her ancient alliances— 
most available when they are neither forced 
nor purchased; but, having their origin in a 
common interest, are to be maintained by 
constant good offices and scrupulous good 
faith—good faith between Government and 
Government—good offices between people 
and people. 

The Earn of DERBY: My Lords, be- 
fore I proceed to any other of the topics 
alluded to in the Speech from the Throne, 
on which it may be expected that I shall 
address your Lordships, there is one topic 
on which I am sure you will feel that it is 
impossible for me to avoid addressing you 
briefly—and it shall be but very briefly— 
because that topic is one which at this mo- 
ment is foremost in the minds, not of your 
Lordships only, but of every man in this 
country—nay, more, I think I may say of 
a large portion of the inhabitants of every 
country in the world. My Lords, it is im- 
possible that we should again assemble 
together in this House of Parliament with- 
out remembering, as Her Majesty was 
pleased to remember in the Speech from 
the Throne, the irreparable loss we have 
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recently sustained. Even now, as I rise to 
address your Lordships, my eye instine- 
tively turns to the head of this table, and 
looking to what my noble Friend the noble 
Earl behind me has so feelingly referred 
to as that empty seat, I miss there one 
familiar and venerable form—his grey head 
resting on his hand, upraised to assist the 
infirmity of his ear, as, conscientiously and 
laboriously, he seeks to catch the arguments 
of the humblest Members who may be 
addressing your Lordships. Again, my 
Lords, I see him rising from that seat 
amidst the breathless silence of your 
Lordships’ House, and with faltering ac- 
cents, with no studied eloquence, in homely 
phrase, but with a power and grasp of 
mind which seized as it were intuitively 
the very pith and marrow of the matter in 
hand; slowly and deliberately impressing 
on your Lordships’ rapt attention the 
pithy and sententious maxims of intuitive 
sagacity, the results of calm wisdom and 
of mature experience. Well, indeed, my 
Lords, do I feel it to be for me that I need 
not attempt to describe the achievements 
which have for ever illustrated the name 
of that great man. You are already all 
well aware of his unparalleled achieve- 
ments in the field, his possessicn of all the 
qualifications which mark the great mili- 
tary leader, his sagacity in council, his un- 
swerving loyalty to his Sovereign, his deep 
and untiring devotion to the interests of 
his country, his noble self-reliance, his 
firmness and zeal, and that distinguishing 
trait in his character, his abnegation of all 
selfish views in consideration of the welfare 
of his country. My Lords, all these great 
and high qualities are already written in 
the undying pages of history; they are al- 
ready engraven on the grateful hearts of 
an unforgetting people; they have already 
been honoured by the recognition of the 
Sovereign—they have been liberally ac- 
knowledged and confessed by all the world. 
But he is gone; he is gone where human 
honour is no more, and where mortal glory 
is lost in infinite benignity and justice. 
He is gone, in the words of the noble tri- 
bute paid by the Italian poet to the illus- 
trious Duke’s great rival— 
* Ov 6 silenzio e tenebre 
La gloria che passo.” 

This country can never forget all the 
events of his long and splendid career—his 
triumphs on the field of battle, at the head 
of his troops—his services in the con- 
gresses of monarchs, in the councils of 
statesmen, in the cabinets of his colleagues, 
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and in the face of the assembled Parlia- 
ment of his country, while throughout he 
remained unseduced by the lustre of his 
own great name, and undazzled by the 
» blaze of his own transcendent glory—sted- 
fastly resisting the promptings of a vulgar 
ambition—flinging away from him as un- 
worthy of his notice all motives of personal 
interest, he rose superior to the paltry 
struggles of parties, and in every stage of 
his life preferred the welfare of the nation 
and of the Crown which he served to any 
petty or personal feeling of self-interest. 
My Lords, from this great subject I turn 
to subjects of far lower interest, but sub- 
jects, nevertheless, of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. But before I touch upon them, 
I must return my thanks—and I am sure 
your Lordships will be disposed to join me 
on the oecasion—to my noble Friends, the 
noble Earl and the noble Marquess who 
moved and seconded the Address, for the 
signal good taste, the clearness and pre- 
cision with which they have called your 
Lordships’ attention to the various topics 
in that Address. Although I have often 
in this and in the other House of Parlia- 
ment listened to the early efforts of young 
Members of either House, with respect to 
whom the country had afterwards reason 
to form the highest expectations, I can 
truly say that I have seldom listened to 
any discourses delivered under the same 
circumstances which held out stronger 
hopes of future distinction than the dis- 
courses which have this evening marked 
the introduction to Parliamentary life of 
my noble Friends, the noble Earl and the 
noble Marquess. I should also feel that I 
should not discharge my duty if I did not 
frankly acknowledge the courteous, and I 
hope I may be permitted to say, the 
friendly tone in which the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Lansdowne)— 
who I rejoice is once more among us at 
the commencement of the Session —re- 
ferred to the position in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers now stand towards Par- 
liament. It is a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me to believe that there is nothing 
in the Speech from the Throne which ean 
disturb that unanimity with which it is so 
desirable that we should present our Address 
to Her Majesty. I do not at all complain 
of the manner in which the noble Marquess 
referred to one point on which it will be ne- 
cessary for me frankly and unreseryedly 
to state the views which I entertain. I 
thank the noble Marquess and my noble 
and learned Friend opposite (Lord Brough- 
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am) for the language they have held with 
regard to the state of our foreign relations ; 
and I concur with both of them in think- 
ing that while it is our plain and obvious 
duty to abstain from interfering in the 
slightest degree with the internal condi- 
tion of any foreign State—while I recog- 
nise to the fullest extent the right of every 
State to regulate its own affairs, the consti- 
tution and the form of its government, or 
any other matter of purely internal in- 
terest ; and while, moreover, looking not 
to the language alone, but looking to the 
acts of all foreign nations, I see no appre- 
hension at the present moment of an inter- 
ruption of our friendly relations with any one 
of those nations with which we are at pre- 
sent in amity, whatever may be their forms 
of government, I cordially concur with the 
noble Marquess, and my noble and learned 
Friend, in thinking that it is not to the 
professions—it is not to the friendly acts— 
it is not to the attitude of any foreign 
country that this nation must trust if we 
desire to be independent and to be respect- 
ed—lI believe that while we are desirous of 
maintaining the goodwill of all foreign na- 
tions—while we are anxious to avoid all 
causes of offence and irritation, our real 
permanent security must rest on our own 
capacity for internal defence, on the hearts 
in the first instance, and in the next in- 
stance on the organisation of our own 
people. And, therefore, I think it is a 
legitimate subject of congratulation that, 
notwithstanding the efforts made in various 
quarters by persons of whom I desire only 
to say that I think, whatever may be their 
motives, their policy is mistaken, to pre- 
vent the formation of that purely defen- 
sive foree which was provided by the Act 
of last Session, and which received the 
sanction of the illustrious Duke we have lost 
in the very last speech which he addressed 
to your Lordships—I think it is a legitimate 
subject of congratulation to find that, not- 
withstanding the efforts that have been 
made to prevent the formation and or- 
ganisation of that foree, there has still 
been found throughout the country that 
strong British feeling, that attachment to 
our national institutions—an attachment 
demonstrated not by words, but by actions 
—which has brought into the field for the 
public defence, and notwithstanding many 
difficulties has brought into some degree of 
efficiency, as fine and able a body of young 
men as ever volunteered their services for 
the defence of the country during the hot- 
test period of the war. Nor will I deny 
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that there is much that ought to be done 
for the material defence of the country. 
That is a topic, however, into which I am 
sure that your Lordships will not expect that 
I should enter on this occasion. It is sufti- 
cient if I say that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been sedulously 
and continuously directed to that most im- 
portant object, and no doubt their means 
of effectively providing for the defence of 
the country, without any desire of giving 
offence to foreign Powers, will be not incon- 
siderably strengthened by the tone and lan- 
guage which the noble Marquess, with so 
much sound sense and good feeling, has ad- 
dressed to you this evening. My Lords, 
I will not now touch on any of the topics of 
the Speech relating to our foreign relations, 
or indeed on any topic except one of those 
to which the noble Marquess has adverted ; 
because—important as they all are, and 
confident as I feel, that more fitting op- 
portunities will offer of discussing them 
—I am confident that Her Majesty’s 


Government, whenever discussion shall | 


take place upon any of them, will be able 
to justify the course which they have pur- 
sued, and the measures which they intend 
to recommend to Parliament. But I con- 
eur with the noble Marquess that this is 
not the occasion, nor is it desirable on any 
of these subjects, to pledge your Lord- 
ships, by agreeing unanimously to this 
Address, to the assertion of any principle 
as connected with any of these measures. 
But there is one topic, and that one of 
paramount importance, upon which I think 
I shall not discharge my duty to your Lord- 
ships and the country if I do not say a few 
words. I advert to that passage of Her 
Majesty's Speech in which She congratu- 
lates the country, and I believe with very 
good reason, upon the improved condition 
of the country generally, and more espe- 
cially of the industrious classes. When 
I say the improved condition I mean this: 


For a course of three or four years, since | 


a period of great difficulty, of great misery, 
and of great national calamity, there has 
been a gradual, and to my mind a most 
satisfactory, progress in each year in im- 
provement over the year preceding, until 
at last in the year 1852, I believe we have 
returned in every respect to, and in some 
we have gone beyond, the period of 1846, 
which was a period of great and acknow- 
ledged national prosperity. Iam not now 
speaking of causes, I am speaking of facts ; 
and although I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships with many of them at present, I will 
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refer to some which I have obtained from the 
best sources of information, and which I con- 
sider to be the best tests of the real condition 
of the industrious classes of this country, and 


usual prosperity. I believe you can take no 
better criterions than, upon this subject, 
for example, the amount of pauperism, and 
the consumption of the principal articles, 
such as tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, sugar, 
and all those other articles which enter 
into the consumption of the great body of 
the people, and with regard to which, those 
being articles of exclusively foreign impor- 
tation, we are capable not merely of ascer- 
taining the amount which has been im- 
ported, but also the amount which has 
been consumed, without the possibility of 
the admixture of any article grown in this 
country, the amount of which, of course, 
greater or less, would materially affect the 
calculation. I find, then, that with regard 
to all these articles, there has been within 
the last few years a continuous and pro- 
gressively rapid increase of consumption, 
from which I think we may fairly argue 
that the great mass of the people, so far 
as their expenditure would directly show 
itself in the consumption of those articles, 
are in a state of gradual improvement. 
I look again to the condition of the savings 
banks of this country; and I think that 
few circumstances more clearly show the 
condition of the great mass of the com- 
munity than the proportions which are 
borne between the amount subtracted from 
and the amount depusited in the savings 
banks. Now I am not speaking of the 
number of depositors, or the amount of the 
deposits, because the sums deposited and 
| the number of depositors may be influenced 
by certain accidental circumstances, and 
|do not necessarily exhibit the amount of 
| the sums saved from the earnings of the 
people; but I am speaking of the amount 
of the contributions. I find that in the 
course of the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
there was a diminution in the amount in- 
vested in the savings banks of a most for- 
midable character. I will not trouble your 
Lordships by many figures, but this is a 
case which shows, in a very striking man- 
ner, the extent to which years of distress 
had operated on the condition of the in- 
dustrious classes in different parts of the 
country, and the period at which the tide 
began to turn towards prosperity. I hold 
in my hand a table, which, dividing the 
districts of this country into agricultural 
districts and manufacturing districts, ex- 
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hibits in each year since 1846 the amounts | and the manufacturing, and the labouring 
paid in to the trustees, and the amounts classes, but more especially of the labour- 
withdrawn from the trustees of the savings | ing classes, is to be attributed to that legis- 
banks; and the balance between those | lation, combined with other causes, which 
amounts affords no bad indication of the | has given to them the advantage of cheap 
prosperity or the distress of the country. | and abundant food, and which, at the same 
Now, in the agricultural districts I find | time, other circumstances have prevented 
this remarkable result: In the year 1846, | from being accompanied by those concomi- 
towards the close of that year, there had | tant evils which we had undoubtedly anti- 
been withdrawn in those districts, beyond | cipated. Your Lordships will recollect the 
the deposits, a sum of 80,4341.; in the | cireumstances to which I refer as having 
year 1847 the withdrawals had surpassed | neutralised the injurious effects of—while 
the deposits by a sum of 335,000/.; in the | they have permitted to come into full ope- 
year 1848 that balance was no less than | ration—the advantages to be derived from 
782,0001. ; inthe year 1849 it was 379,000/.; | a system of policy which makes the provi- 
in the year 1850 it was 542,000/.; in the | sions of the people cheap and abundant. 

ear 1851 this adverse balance was reduced | I do not hesitate to say that I concur in a 
to 165,0007.; and in the course of the pre-| great measure with my noble Friend the 
sent year I am happy to say that the! noble Earl behind me, that two causes 
amounts of the withdrawals and of the de- | have had a material effect in contributing 
posits have balanced themselves within a| to that result—namely, the discovery of 
few hundred pounds. This is so far satis-| extensive gold mines in different parts of 
factory ; but these statistics show that|the world, and the large amount of emi- 
from 1848 to 1852 great sufferings had | gration, which, parly arising from that dis- 
been endured by the agricultural popula- | covery, and partly arising from other causes, 
tion; for in those four years the balance! has taken place to an enormous extent, 


withdrawn from the savings banks in the | and to a still inereasing extent, during the 
agricultural districts alone amounted to/| law few years. The apprehensions which 
nearly two millions and a half. The manu-|I entertained—apprehensions which were 


facturing districts exhibited during those | entertained by a large number of those 
years a similar falling-off—that is to say, | who concurred with me in political opinion 
during the early period of those years; in-|—that a fall in the price of provisions, 
asmuch as in the years 1846 and 1847,| other matters remaining as they were, 
there was a predominance in the with-| would be quite certain to lead to a corre- 
drawals over the deposits to the amount of | sponding, and more than a corresponding, 
330,000/.; but in the years 1848, 1849, | fall in the amount of wages, have not, I 
1850, and 1851—in every one of those | am happy to say, been verified by the fact. 
years—there had been in favour of the|I think, however, that that is a proposi- 
manufacturing districts an increase in| tion which might have been theoretically 
the deposits, varying from 200,000/. to} made clear, and which, but for the cireum- 
400,0007. But without troubling your} stances to which I am alluding, would have 
Lordships with further figures, it is satis-| been proved by practical demonstration. 
factory to know that in the years 1850,| My Lords, I read, perhaps, an erroneous 
1851, and 1852, there is exhibited in these | report, but I read with considerable sur- 
manufacturing districts in regard to the| prise a few days ago, a statement attri- 
savings banks the same evidence of pros-| buted to a right hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. 
perity as is exhibited in the consumption} B. Macaulay), whose improved state of 
of articles of prime necessity—the evidence | health—and I rejoice to say it—permits 
of a constantly improving state of things, | him again to devote his abilities to the ac- 
and of a recurrence to that condition of na-| tive duties of public life, the brilliancy of 
tional prosperity which was experienced in| whose oratory, and the greatness of whose 
1846. Now, my Lords, as I said before, | talents, the new House of Commons must 
I am stating facts, and not attributing | look upon as a great and important acqui- 
causes; but, at the same time, I will not| sition; but, my Lords, if the speech of 
shrink from expressing my opinion with | the right hon. Gentleman to whom I have 
regard to some, at least, of the causes| referred be correctly reported—a speech, 
which have been at work to effect these | the eloquence of which I cannot but ad- 
results. Ido not hesitate in makirig an| mire, although a considerable portion of it 
acknowledgment that in my opiniona great | was directed—I will not say hardly, but 
portion of the prosperity of the agricultural, | in a manner not worthy of the talents of 
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the right hon. Gentleman, against myself, 
and against some of those friends with 
whom I have the honour and the happiness 
to act—lI say, if that speech be correctly 
reported, I am compelled to give the right 
hon. Gentleman greater credit for the bril- 
liancy of his oratory than for the soundness 
of his arguments. Because, in speaking 
of this very question of the connexion be- 
tween the cheapness of provisions and the 
fall of wages, the right hon. Gentleman is 
reported to have said that he ‘‘ never had 
any apprehensions upon the subject, be- 
cause he bore in mind that the price of 
wheat was lower and the amount of wages 
higher in Ohio than in England.” But 
that argument has nothing to do with the 
effect of the price of provisions upon the 
amount of wages. He compared two dif- 
ferent countries in a wholly different state 
of society. Ie said that, because in Ohio, 
where land may be obtained for a trifle, 
where the population is scattered, and where 
labour is searce, because there there is a 
coincidence of high wages and a low price 
of provisions, it will follow as a consequence 
that the same effects would take place in 
England in a totally different state of sogi- 
ety, and where the amount of wages is re- 
gulated by the proportion which the supply 
of labour bears to the demand for labour 
in the labour market. My Lords, all that we 
contend for is this—that when in Ohio, as 
in England and everywhere else, the prices 
of corn or provisions fall to the consumer 
and to the producer, in that case, apart 
from other circumstances, there will be a 
diminution of wages in the same propor- 
tion. But, my Lords, the circumstances as 
affecting this country have been wholly 
altered by the two important causes to 
which I have referred—by, in the first 
place, the large production, the incredibly 
large and increasing production, of gold— 
a circumstance important, not only in its 
effects upon the money price of all the ar- 
ticles of commerce, but which, by making 
money cheap and abundant, and conse- 
quently reducing the rate of interest, en- 
ables the employers of labour to make ex- 
ertions which they otherwise could not 
make, and enables them to furnish an 
amount of employment which throws the 
balance in favour of the labourer, by di- 
minishing the apparent number of the 
competitors for employment: and then, 
independently of this, look to the extent 
to which emigration has been carried during 
the last few years. Why, I have here a 
return of the amount of emigration in the 
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course of the last two years. I find that, 
taking England and Ireland together, the 
amount of emigration from these countries 
in the years 1850, 1851, and 1852, has 
been as follows:—In the year 1850, 
220,000; in the year 1851, 273,000; and 
in the year 1852, 305,000 persons — 
making a total in three years of about 
830,000 persons : most of them, be it re- 
collected, being in the prime of life, and 
competitors in the labour market of this 
country. Now we must not suppose that 
this emigration is taking place exclusively 
from Ireland. The emigration from Liver- 
pool must always be left out of considera- 
tion to a great extent, because it must be 
assumed that of the number of those who 
emigrate from Liverpool 9-10ths are in 
reality Irish; so that only 1-10th could be 
considered to be English emigration— 
that is to say, 18,000 out of about 187,000 
persons. There have, therefore, emigrated 
from England alone about 80,000 persons. 
It is possible that these two circumstances 
combined—the large amount of gold, on 
the one hand, rendering money cheap and 
the means of employment easy; and, on 
the other hand, the great diminution in the 
number of competitors for labour in the 
market, must have had the effect in the 
long run of keeping up the price of the 
wages of the labouring classes, and of 
thereby altering the state of affairs, so as 
in a great degree to prevent the occur- 
rence of those accompanying evils, which, 
but for those mitigating circumstances, 
would have occasioned a rapid and a con- 
siderable fall of wages. But, my Lords, 
without looking to what might have been 
the causes, the system is now established, 
and working more advantageously for the 
labouring classes than we had anticipated. 
I am bound to look, not to the causes, but 
to the practical result. I am bound to 
look, also, to the deliberate expression of 
the opinion and feelings of the country. 
My Lords, when at the commencement of 
the last Session, I had, for the first time, 
the unexpected honour of addressing your 
Lordships from the place in which I now 
stand, I stated to your Lordships that it 
was my desire to be enabled to conduct the 
business of the country through the Ses- 
sion which had then commenced without 
any reference to those important questions 
on which a considerable difference of opin- 
ion existed: I mean the fiseal regulations of 
the country. I was of opinion that that 
was a point which ought to be referred to 
the deliberate consideration of the country, 
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as tested by the result of a general elec- 
tion. I stated that, by the result of that 
general election I and my Colleagues were 
prepared to abide, and had determined 
we should have the full sanction and sup- 
port of a large majority of the country, to 
abstain from proposing those measures 
which we ourselves, in our own private 
judgment, might have deemed most con- 
ducive to the happiness and prosperity of 
the State. My Lords, that appeal has 
been made; and I have no hesitation in 
saying to your Lordships that with regard 
to the imposition of any duty upon corn 
and provisions, not only is there not that 
large majority without the existence of 
which I declared that I would submit no 
such proposition to the consideration of 
Parliament; but the country by a very 
large and undoubted majority, including a 
very considerable number of the represen- 
tatives of the agricultural districts them- 
selves, has declared that whether it might 
have been desirable or not as a matter of 
policy, yet that in the present state of 
affairs they are determined not to depart 
from that system of legislation which has 
been established—that the country will 
not agree to the imposition of any tax on 
the introduction of articles of provisions. 
My Lords, I say that that resolution car- 
ries with it the whole financial policy of 
the country. It might have been possible 
to have adopted the system of free trade, 
as it is commonly called, and to have made 
those particular articles exceptions to the 
general policy. But it is not possible to 
lay down a system of policy by which you 
should have free trade in corn and provi- 
sions, and yet not follow up, as far as pos- 
sible, the same principle with regard to 
other articles. My Lords, if I understand 
the meaning of the common expression 
“free trade,”’ it is this, that you_will not 
impose taxes for the purpose of protecting 
individual or local interests, but that you 
will impose them for the purposes of reve- 
nue, and of revenue only; and that in the 
imposition of those taxes you will have es- 
pecial regard to lightening the burdens 
which may be imposed upon those articles 
which mainly enter into the consumption 
of the great mass of the community. 
Now, my Lords, in that system I see 
much of advantage, but I do not deny that 
I see much of difficulty. 1 see great pre- 
sent advantages, but I am not sure—God 
forbid that I should be right !—that that 
system may not lead to future embarrass- 
ments as the necessary consequences of the 
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changes in our financial system. But, my 
Lords, I do not hesitate to say that after 
the opinion which has been pronounced by 
the country, whatever may be my own 
views, or those of my colleagues, as to the 
policy which we may deem it desirable 
should be adopted, I see that the recur- 
rence of such a policy would be in itself 
impracticable; and that, even if it were 
practicable, it would be most undesirable 
to raise such a question for controversy 
among large masses of the community. 
On the part, then, of myself and of my 
colleagues, I bow to the decision of the 
country; and having so bowed, I declare 
on their part and on my own, that while 
desirous of mitigating to the utmost of our 
power that unavoidable injury which the 
adoption of that policy has inflicted, and 
must inflict on important classes, I do not 
adopt it with any reserve whatever. I 
adopt it frankly as the decision of the 
country, and I am prepared honestly and 
fairly to carry it out as a Minister of the 
Crown. My Lords, I hope that the noble 
Marquess will not, after what I have stated, 
say either that Her Majesty’s Government 
require time to make up their minds as to 
the course which they will pursue, or that 
they have faltered or hesitated in declaring 
their intention. It would be obviously im- 
proper for me, upon the present occasion, 
to enter into the details of those measures 
by which we believe that that injury might 
be mitigated, and by which we believe that 
without interfering with the general policy 
which for shortness is called ‘‘ free trade,”’ 
we might confer advantages on those classes 
which have suffered from its adoption— 
I say it would be improper for me on this 
occasion to offer any statement in detail to 
your Lordships’ House. But I have the 
satisfaction of stating to your Lordships 
that if you and the country can have pa- 
tience and wait for a period of one short 
fortnight, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will then be pre- 
pared to lay before the other House of 
Parliament, in full detail, those financial 
measures, which in the present state of 
affairs Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion should be adopted. Until that 
period shall arrive, I trust that the House 
will abstain from pronouncing or express- 
ing any opinion. I trust that your Lord- 
ships will hear at all events the views 
which Her Majesty’s Government may en- 
tertain upon the subject. I trust you will 
give a deliberate and dispassionate con- 
sideration to that most important and vital 
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question. You may—the other House of 
Parliament may—dissent from those views, 
or they may adopt those views. They may, 
if they dissent from those views, and if 
they think fit to act upon their dissent— 
they may, if they can combine a sufficient 
number of Gentlemen capable of acting 
together on this subject, and on all other 
subjects in which the great interests of 
the country are concerned—they may un- 
doubtedly, in that case, prevent the adop- 
tion of the policy which, with no difference 
of opinion among them—which, without 
hesitation, subsequent to the decision of 
the last general election, Her Majesty’s 
Government have deliberately adopted. 
But I hope and believe, my Lords, on the 
other hand, that there will be displayed in 
Parliament a good sense and a moderation 
which will not sacrifice the great interests 
of the nation for the purpose of raising 
personal taunts or indulging in personal 
recrimination or personal charges. I be- 
lieve and I hope that on all sides of the 
House there will be evinced, in the progress 
of this Session, that spirit of which we have 
had so honourable and so satisfactory an 
instance in the tone of the noble Marquess 
in this House to-night—a spirit which will 
induce Parliament to look at great subjects 
of national importance, not through the 
medium of this or that section or party— 
not through the medium of private interest 
—but as the great Duke whom we have 
lost would have looked at those subjects, 
through the medium of that national wel- 
fare of which not Ministers alone, but the 
Members of this and the other House of 
Parliament, are the natural and proper 
depositories. My Lords, I will not detain 
your Lordships by entering into any other 
topics introduced in the Speech from the 
Throne. With regard to this question, I 
have frankly stated that we shall endeavour 
as honestly to carry out the policy to which 
we have hitherto objected as if we our- 
selves had been the authors of that policy. 
On the other hand, I say as frankly and as 
distinctly that I will not abstain from any 
effort which in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of my colleagues, can be made to 
mitigate the evils which have been endured 
by those who have suffered feom the in- 
evitable effects of that policy which the 
nation has now finally adopted. 

Motion agreed to Nemine Dissentiente ; 
and a Committee was appointed to prepare 
the Address: The Committee withdrew ; 
and, after some Time, Report was made 
of an Address drawn by the Committee, 
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which being read, was agreed to, and Or. 
dered to be presented to Her Majesty by 
the Lords with White Staves. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


—we 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, November 11, 1852. 
Minutes.] Posie Birr.—1° Outlawries. 


Message to attend Her Majesty; The 
House went ; and being returned-- 

Mr. SPEAKER reported that the 
House had that day been to the House of 
Lords, when Her Majesty was pleased to 
make a most gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament; and that, for the 
sake of greater accuracy, he had procured 
a copy thereof. The right hon. Gentleman 
then read the Speech to the House. 


ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE SPEECII, 

Lorp LOVAINE rose and said: Sir, in 
rising to move that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty, in reply to the 
gracious Speech from the Throne which 
has just been read, I confess that I wish 
the task had fallen upon some abler, some 
more experienced Member of this House, 
who would have been able to give due 
weight to the many important topics which 
it contains. I feel, Sir, the more embar- 
rassment when I consider that the first 
subject of that Speech is one which must 
awaken in the country as well as in this 
House, feelings of the deepest sympathy, 
affection, and regret. I allude, Sir, of 
course, to that part of Her Majesty’s 
Speech in which, with Her usual kind and 
affectionate regard for the wishes and 
feelings of Her people, Her Majesty in- 
vites us, their representatives, to join in 
making provision for the funeral obse- 
quies of the late Duke of Wellington. 
Sir, I believe this House will excuse me if 
I approach with awe an event which has 
cast a shadow of grief and dismay over 
the mighty empire which obeys the sceptre 
of these realms — the quenching of that 
light which for nearly half a century has 
been the beacon to every Englishman to 
light him on the path of duty and honour. 
No obsequies that we can give—no funeral 
pomp that we can bestow—can be adequate 
to express the love and veneration which 
this House and the country bore to that 
great man—a love and veneration, Sir, 
which was not founded upon the mere 
evanescent and vulgar admiration of mili- 
tary glory. It was not that in his early 
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eareer he had already given to England 
the supremacy of the vast empire of India 
—it was not that, from triumph to triumph, 
he had raised the name and glory of Eng- 
land to the highest rank amongst the na- 
tions—it was not that he seemed to have 


chained victory to his standard, that he | 


finally became the conqueror of the con- 
queror of the world—it was not, Sir, I 
say, so much for these things that this 
country loved him, as because, not dazzled 
or blinded by the brightest effulgence of 
those glories that war had shed around his 
head, and undeafened by the earthquake 
voice of victory which hailed him the sa- 
viour of the nations, he was able to discern 
the true end and object of war—an honour- 
able and lasting peace. And when he had 
brought this country out of the most tre- 
mendous struggle that ever nation was en- 
gaged in, for existence, as well as for vie- 
tory, he used all the powers that his suc- 
cesses had given him to effect the per- 
manent establishment of that pacification 
which his arms had obtained—and that, 
by every means of conciliation, by every 
counsel of moderation that was consis- 
tent with the safety and honour of this 
country. How well he succeeded, the his- 


tory of the last thirty-seven years can tell. 
We loved him, Sir, because, though he 
was the intimate and counsellor of the | 
monarchs of Christendom, he used his | that Englishmen, unapt to war, were dis- 


power for no purposes of selfish aggran- 
disement, but took his station amongst us, 
ambitious to prove himself the most faith- 
ful and devoted servant of the Crown, 
the surest and most vigilant protector of 
the rights and welfare of his fellow-citizens. 
I believe, Sir, his political opponents will 
bear witness that his counsel was always 
ready in the darkest hour of danger and 
difficulty, and that they could always rely 
on his honour and sincerity, no less than 
on the far-seeing and intuitive sagacity 
which could desery the path of safety, 
hidden to less gifted eyes. His name will 
descend to posterity, not only as that of a 
great statesman—of the greatest warrior 
—but as a colossal example of unswerving 
obedience to the calls of duty, of truth, of 
loyalty, and of honour. I thank God that 
he went down to the grave with undimmed 
intellect, conscious of the love that his 
country bore him, conscious how well he 
had deserved that love, conscious that he 
had performed his last duty in warning 
his country against the danger arising from 
the intoxication of security, into which her 


very peace and prosperity had plunged 
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her. And I think, Sir, that when we have 
closed the tomb over his remains, when 
we have left him alone in his glory, it will 
be for the House to consider his last war- 
ning, to recollect that we have no longer 
the protection of that name, which was an 
omen of victory to us, and of terror and 
defeat to our enemies—* a lion in their 
path,” which the boldest never ventured 
to approach; we must remember this, we 
must muster our resources, and prepare 
for the advent of that day of adversity 
which comes to nations not less than to 
individuals. But it is time for me to quit 
this subject. I am well aware how poor 
and inadequate my expressions are to re- 
present the feelings of this House and of 
the country; but trust that the House will 
bear with me in its sympathy in the spirit 
in which I have ventured to pay this last 
and feeble tribute to the immortal memory 
of the greatest of Englishmen. Passing 
then to the other subjects mentioned in Her 
Majesty’s Speech, I perceive that She gra- 
ciously acknowledges the readiness with 
which the population of this kingdom have 
come forward to volunteer for the defence 
of the country. Sir, though I was not a 
Member of this House at the time, I per- 
fectly recollect the evil auguries with which 
the Bill passed at the beginning of the last 
Session was received—how we were told 


| inclined to undergo the discipline requisite 


to fit them for the defence of the country, 
and were unwilling to come forward as 
volunteers. Sir, the paper that I have 
here is a sufficient answer to those augu- 
ries of evil. I believe that the levy of 
men was calculated at 50,000, and that in 
the short space of six weeks (or hardly so 
much) which has elapsed since the begin- 
ning of the enrolment of volunteers 30,000 
men have already enrolled themselves for 
the defence of their country. I think it 
but just to read to the House the names of 
those counties which have already furnish- 
ed their full quota of volunteers, many of 
whom are at present exercising—they are 
Bedford, Buckingham, Dorset, Essex, 
Gloucester, Hertford, Oxford, Huntingdon, 
Lincoln, London, Northampton, Denbigh, 
and Montgomery. I can bear witness, 
from my own personal experience, to the 
great docility and aptitude for learning 
their duties, to the good conduct, and to 
the very remarkable proficiency in the use 
of arms, which those volunteers now in the 
field have shown; and I can state that 
it astonishes even those who like me have 
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passed part of their lives in the service of 
the regular Army. Before passing to the 
next subject, I must observe that if the 
necessity of a defensive force bears the 
slightest proportion to the value of that 
which it is established to defend, it is un- 
doubted that never was a country so much 
in need of sucha protection as ours. Besides 
the evergrowing wealth, and the immense 
prosperity already created by the industry 
of the country, in addition to all the wealth 
which its commerce has conferred upon 
her—of which we behold ample testimony 
in the structures with which private enter- 
prise has covered the land, and which 
excel as much in the grandeur of their 
conception as in their utility the boasted 
edifices of antiquity—in addition to these 
large sources of prosperity there has been 
lately poured into the lap of England 
treasures that exceed almost the wild- 
est fictions of the poet. And, Sir, when 
one considers the immense emigration 
this mine of wealth has given rise to, 
and that the consequent increase in the 
value of labour has caused the labouring 
classes in this country, already prosperous, 
to enjoy a degree of comfort previously 
unknown I believe in the history of Eng- 
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land—when one remembers these things, 
one is the more struck at the patriotism 
which induces so many to accept the 
slender pittance which this country pays 


to its defenders. Sir, Her Majesty con- 
gratulates us upon the peace and tran- 
quillity that prevail on the Continent, and 
on the friendly relations that continue to 
subsist, and which guarantee fresh sources 
of wealth to England, inasmuch as fresh 
outlets for the products of our industry 
will be developed by means of that peace 
and order. The mighty waters which wash 
the plains of the vast continent of Central 
America are now open to our fleets, and 
in their train must follow all the blessings 
that commerce can confer; and it is to be 
hoped that the advantages of peace and 
civilisation will be restored to those coun- 
tries that have suffered hitherto under all 
the horrors of civil war. Then, Sir, the 
success that has attended our arms in the 
war with the Burmese, will open another 
pathway for the traffic of nations, by giving 
us access to the great capital of Burmah. 
Our trans-Atlantic brethren certainly have 
conceived against us some feelings of dis- 
pleasure from the manner in which the ac- 
knowledged rights—rights acknowledged 
by treaty—of England had been enforced; 
but Her Majesty congratulates us that 
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those differences will soon cease, and that 
these two nations will pursue in regard to 
each other a peaceful rivalry in commerce, 
injurious to neither, but beneficial to both, 
and which this slight disturbance may have 
interrupted. Portugal also has shown at 
last some signs of a disposition to relax 
her tariff, in the abolition of those duties 
by which she oppressed our wine trade— 
and in doing so she will confer not less a 
benefit on herself than others. But, Sir, 
there is one species of traffic which, con- 
trary to all others, it has been the pride 
and glory of England to endeavour to anni- 
hilate—I mean the slave trade. Long has 
she laboured through good report and 
through evil report to effect that object. 
Many are the sacrifices she has made of 
blood as well as of treasure; and now, at last, 
she sees success within her grasp. The 
conduct of Brazil has been such as to war- 
rant the hope that we may now look forward 
to the final extinction of the slave trade. 
Cuba, and Cuba only, is still a plague-spot 
on the face of the earth; but when that 
trade is restricted to so small an island, 
I cannot see how it is possible that that 
accursed system can be long maintained 
in that country. It appears from the 
returns that the number of slaves landed 
in Brazil has sunk from 60,000, in the 
year 1848, to 3,287 in the year 1851—a 
sufficient reply, I think, to those Gentle- 
men who are anxious to abolish the block- 
ade which we have so long maintained on 
the coast of Africa. I am sorry to say 
that the same cannot be affirmed of Cuba, 
the number of slaves imported having in- 
creased, and that 1,500 more were im- 
ported in 1851 than in 1850. I shall 
now, Sir, refer to another topic, namely, 
the slavery that exists in all countries— 
the slavery of crime. I am sure it will be 
most gratifying to us as well as most cheer- 
ing to our colonial brethren to hear that 
the system of transportation to Van Die- 
men’s Land will soon cease; but it is not 
to be denied that this will involve the mo- 
ther country in considerable embarrass- 
ment if transportation must altogether 
cease to other countries. I trust, how- 
ever, that exertions will be made to devise 
the means by which crime may be checked 
in the outset, whereby the vast establish- 
ments we are obliged to maintain for its 
punishment may be reduced. Sir, I shall 
allude no further to the subject of law re- 
form than to express my joy that that 
which was so happily begun in the begin- 
ning of the last Session, is likely to be 
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continued to a practical issue in this. I 
have a few words more with which I must 
trespass on the kindness of the House. I 
have already mentioned the overflowing 
prosperity of the country—I have already 
indicated some of the sources from which 
that prosperity has arisen—I am ready to 
profess my conviction that the commercial 
policy which has existed for the last few 
years has also contributed to that prosper- 
ity. I speak now in this House as the re- 
presentative of an agricultural constituency 
—I speak now what I spoke on the hust- 
ings when I was a candidate for the suf- 
frages of that constituency. I draw a very 
broad distinction between what is commonly 
called free trade and the abolition of duties 
upon corn. I have always believed, and I 
am ready to assert my belief, that the re- 
formation of the tariff, which abolished all 
prohibitory duties on all articles of foreign 
produce whatever, and considering all du- 
ties as means only of finance and reve- 
nue, was a judicious and unexceptionable 
course. But the abolition of all duties 
upon corn, stands altogether upon another 
footing. It must be argued upon other 


principles—it must be defended upon other | 


grounds, and sustained by other reasons. 


When that measure became law, I applied 
myself to ascertain its effects on the 
classes that seemed most obnoxious to 


injury from it. I found that that repeal 
did inflict considerable misery and suffer- 
ing on a large and most important class; 
but I found also, according to the state- 
ments of those persons who were best qua- 
lified to judge—I found, according to the 
opinions of that most numerous class which 
subsists solely on the labour of their own 
hands—that they had received, in the abo- 
lition of the corn duties, a great and prac- 
tical benefit. Therefore, Sir, I drew the 
conclusion that it was both impolitie and 
impossible to retrace our steps in our com- 
mercial policy, and that our efforts should 
be directed as much as possible to the re- 
lief of the suffering class from the burdens 
of which they complain, and to remove from 
them all restrictions by which they are 
impeded, and to place them unfettered in 


the arena in which they have to run the | 


race of competition with foreign countries. 
I do not think that this House will or ought 
to turn a deaf ear to the complaints of any 
class of Englishmen who believe they have 
& just cause of remonstrance against any 
measure that may injuriously affect their 


interests. I believe there are many Gentle- | 
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men on both sides of the House represent- 
ing large and powerful interests, who, in 
conjunction with ourselves, are ready to 
raise their voices in the same demands. 
The sufferings of those classes are not new; 
they are not for the first time mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne; they have 
been mentioned, and commented upon, at a 
period when the Government of the country 
was entrusted to Ministers who were most 
opposed to the ancient system; and I trust 
that a conciliatory policy may now be ap- 
plied—that the present opportunity will be 
taken to heal the breaches that have been 
made; to conciliate and to remove those 
differences that have prevailed hitherto be- 
tween class and class, and interest and in- 
terest. 1 cannot conceive that the House 
will turn a deaf ear to the conciliatory 
policy which has been recommended in 
Her Majesty’s Speech. Hitherto this 
House has been the place in which the 
injuries of Englishmen have been redressed, 
and I trust it will be so still. At least I 
know it was so of old—when the agricul- 
tural interest was the most powerful in this 
House—for the Statute-book teems with 
‘legislation adopted at the instance and 
| under the guidance of the manufacturing, 
commercial, and shipping interests of this 
'eountry. I can only hope that by the adop- 
| tion of such a policy all the dissensions at 
| Present existing amongst us will come to 
}an end, and that the internal condition of 
| the country will bear as ample testimony to 
‘the reciprocal good feeling between class 
‘and class, as its external signs of wealth 
to the prosperity and welfare of the great 
mass of its citizens. And, if, Sir, by such 
| measures rest can be given to afilicted and 
|storm-vexed Ireland, I think the Minister 
| that can perform the task will pass to pos- 
'terity with all the blessings that in heaven 
jand earth are promised to the peace- 
‘maker. ~And now, Sir, I shall conclude 
by thanking the House for the indulgence 
it has shown me, and the attention and 
patience it has displayed in listening to 
this my first attempt to address it. The 
noble Lord then moved— 





“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to convey to Her Majesty the Thanks of 
this House for Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
from the Throne, and to assure Her Majesty of 
our participation in the deep sorrow which Her 
Majesty, in meeting us, has been pleased to ex- 
press, that our deliberations can no longer be 
aided by the counsels of that illustrious man 
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whose great achievements have exalted the name 
of England, and in whose loyalty and patriotism 
the interests of Her Majesty’s Throne and People 
ever found an unfailing support; and to assure 
Her Majesty, that we cordially desire to join with 
Her Majesty in taking such steps as may mark 
our sense of the irreparable loss which the Coun- 
try has sustained by the death of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington : 

“To thank Her Majesty for Her Majesty’s 
gracious acknowledgment of the readiness in 
which Her Majesty’s subjects in general have 
come forward, in pursuance of the Act of last 
Session, to join the ranks of the Militia ; and for 
the expression of Her Majesty’s confident trust 
that the force thus raised by voluntary enlistment 
will be calculated to give effective aid to Her 
Majesty’s regular Army for the protection and 
security of the Country: 

“ To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
Tler Majesty continues to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their anxious desire to main- 
tain the friendly relations now happily subsisting 
with Her Majesty’s Government : 

“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for the in- 
formation that frequent and well-founded com- 
plaints on the part of Her Majesty’s North 
American Colonies, of infractions, by citizens of 
the United States, of the Fishery Convention of 
1818, have induced Her Majesty to despatch, for 
the protection of their interests, a class of vessels 
better adapted to the service than those which had 
been previously employed ; that this step has led 
to discussions with the Government of the United 
States ; and that while the rights of Her Majesty’s 
Subjects have been firmly maintained, the friendly 
spirit in which the question has been treated in- 
duces Her Majesty to hope that the ultimate re- 
sult may be a mutually beneficial extension find 
improvement of our commercial intercourse with 
that great Republic : 

**To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the special mission which, in concert with the 
Prince President of the French Republic, Her 
Majesty deemed it right to sent to the Argentine 
Confederation, has been received with the utmost 
cordiality; and that the wise and enlightened 
policy of the Provisional Director has already 
opened to the commerce of the world the great 
rivers, hitherto closed, which afford an access 
to the interior of the vast continent of South 
America : 

“ To assure Her Majesty, that we receive with 
satisfaction the announcement, that the sincere 
and zealous efforts of the Government of Brazil 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade, now nearly 
extinguished on that coast, have enabled Her 
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Majesty to suspend the stringent Measures which 
Her Majesty had been compelled reluctantly to 
adopt, a recurrence to which we in common with 
Her Majesty anxiously hope may be proved to be 
unnecessary : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the Government of Her Most Faithful Majesty 
have fully recognised the justice of the claim 
which Her Majesty’s Government have long urged 
for the abolition of the discriminating Duties on 
the export of Wine, and have passed a decree for 
giving complete effect to the stipulations of the 
Treaty on this subject: 

“ To express our humble concurrence with Her 
Majesty, in the opinion that it will be advisable 
to resume the inquiries which were commenced 
by the late Parliament, with a view to legislation 
on the subject of the future government of Her 
Majesty’s East Indian Possessions : 

“ To thank Iler Majesty for informing us that 
the Estimate for the ensuing year will in due time 
be laid before us: 

“ To assure Her Majesty that we readily recog- 
nise that the advancement of the Fine Arts, and 
of Practical Science, is worthy of a great and 
enlightened Nation; and to thank Her Majesty 
for having given directions that a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before us, having in view the 
promotion of these objects, to which Her Majesty 
invites our aid and co-operation : 

‘* To assure Her Majesty that we participate in 
the pleasure which Her Majesty is pleased to ex- 
press at being enabled, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, to congratulate us on the generally im- 
proved condition of the Country, and especially of 
the industrious classes ; and humbly to thank Her 
Majesty for Her Majesty’s gracious recommenda- 
tion, that if we should be of opinion that recent 
legislation, in contributing with other causes to 
this happy result, has, at the same time, inflicted 
unavoidable injury on certain important interests, 
we should dispassionately consider how far it may 
be practicable equitably to mitigate that injury, 
and to enable the industry of the Country to meet 
successfully that unrestricted competition to which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided that it 
should be subjected : 

“ To thank Her Majesty for the information 
that Her Majesty trusts that the general improve. 
ment, notwithstanding many obstacles, has ex- 
tended to Ireland, and to assure Her Majesty, 
that while Her Majesty may rely with confidence 
on our aid, should it be required, to restrain that 
unhappy spirit of insubordination and turbulence 
which produces many and aggravates all of the 
evils which afflict that portion of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions, we shall readily attend to Her Majesty’s 
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gracious recommendation that we should adopt 
such a liberal and generous policy towards Ireland 
as may encourage and assist her to rally from the 
depression in which she has been sunk by the 
sufferings of late years : 

“To thank Her Majesty for informing us, that 
Her Majesty, anxious to promote the efficiency of 
every branch of our National Church, has thought 
fit to issue a Commission to inquire and report to 
Her Majesty how far, in their opinion, the Capi- 
tular Institutions of the Country are capable of 
being made more effective for the great objects 
of Religious Worship, Religious Education, and 
Ecclesiastical Discipline : 

«“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty, for directing 
that the Reports of the Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the system of Education pursued at Oxford 
and Cambridge, should be communicated to the 
governing Bodies of those Universities for their 
consideration ; and to assure Her Majesty, that 
Her Majesty may rely upon our readiness to re- 
move any legal difficulties which may impede the 
desire of the Universities at large, or of the several 
Colleges, to introduce such amendments into their 
existing system as they may deem to be more in 
accordance with the requirements of the present 
time: 

“ Humbly to concur with Her Majesty in opinion 
that the system of Secondary Punishments has 
usefully occupied the labours of successive Parlia- 
ments ; and to assure Her Majesty that we shall 
rejoice with Her Majesty if we shall find it pos- 
sible to devise means by which, without giving 
encouragement to crime, Transportation to Van 
Diemen’s Land may at no distant period be alto- 
gether discontinued : 

‘* To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
the subject of Legal Reform continues to engage 
Her Majesty’s anxious attention; that the Acts 
passed in the last Session of Parliament have been 
followed up by the Orders necessary for putting 
them in operation ; that inquiries are in progress, 
by Her Majesty’s direction, with a view of bring- 
ing into harmony the Testamentary Jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty’s several Courts; and that Bills 
will be submitted to us for effecting further im- 
provements in the Administration of the Law: 

‘*Humbly to assure Her Majesty that to 
these and other measures affecting the social 
condition of the Country, we shall give our 
earnest and zealous attention, and that we join 
in Her Majesty’s prayer that by the blessing of 
Almighty God our deliberations may be guided 
to the well-being and happiness of Ser Majesty’s 
people.” 


Mr. E. C. EGERTON: Sir, in rising 
to second the Motion that the House 
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should agree to the Address just read by 
the noble Lord—when I take into con- 
sideration the deep importance of the oc- 
easion which has called us together—when 
I take into consideration the nature of the 
topics to be submitted to us, I feel more 
than ordinary occasion to solicit from the 
House its never-failing indulgence and 
kindness. Ably as the noble Lord has 
spoken on that topic which now is most 
in the hearts of Englishmen, I trust the 
House will pardon me if I indulge in a 
few additional remarks. I feel the fullest 
conviction, Sir, that this House, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be upon 
other parts of this Address, will entertain 
none but the deepest sympathy for the 
sorrow, the attachment, and high affection 
evinced by Her Majesty in that part of 
Her Message to Parliament in which She 
deplores the loss of Her ablest and most 
devoted servant. To the Sovereign, to 
whom his ready and disinterested counsels 
were ever open—to the Senate, whose de- 
liberations his matured judgment so often 
guided—and to the nation at large, who 
saw in him the highest example of the 
purest patriotism and most inflexible ho- 
nour, the loss is indeed irreparable. Sir, 
it would be presumptuous in me to attempt 
the praise of his glorious deeds in arms; 
they will stand recorded as long as time 
shall last in the glowing pages of history, 
which will tell for the admiration of future 
ages how, in two quarters of the world, 
the great commander, by his brilliant stra- 
tegy and indomitable labour, after a series 
of matchless victories, unclouded by a sin- 
gle reverse, succeeded in obtaining for his 
country that noblest end of war, a lasting 
peace. Sir, at the close of those labours, 
with unabated energy, he brought to the 
civil service of his Sovereign the same de- 
voted loyalty and unflinching sense of duty; 
and has thus presented to the world an 
unparalleled example of greatness unsur- 
passed alike in peace and war. But, Sir, 
I will not dwell any further on this topic, 
for I know that in the course of the debate 
there will be opportunities given to others 
whose eloquence would better befit the 
noble theme, and who have enjoyed the 
high privilege of his friendship, to pay their 
tribute to his imperishable renown. This 
only I will add, that while this House 
and the country unite in mournful vene- 
ration to do honour to his memory, 
we at the same time do homage to 
our free institutions, which have in him 
added another to the long line of Eng- 
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Jand’s sons, who, though born in a pri-|and to give a more enlightened instruc. 
vate station, have by their own unaided | tion with respect to some branches of 
exertions raised themselves to the high-| trade, that Her Majesiy has been gra- 
est dignities and offices of the State. ciously pleased to put this paragraph in 
I will now pass on to the next topic; and|the Speech. That this is a fact of 
here I am sure the House will learn with | which our own manufacturing population is 
satisfaction the success which has attended | sensible was evident from their strongly- 
the raising of the militia, Called for as| expressed desire for increased means of in- 
that measure was in the opinions of succes- | struction. Many hon, Gentlemen could, 
sive Ministries, by no feelings of ground- | no doubt, bear testimony to the rapid in- 
less panic, but of ordinary prudence for | crease of mechanics’ institutes in our large 
the necessary defence of the country— | towns, to the gratitude with which the es- 
sanctioned as it was by the high authority | tablishment of schools of design has been 
of the illustrious hero, whose last words in | received, and to the increased demands for 
the House of Lords bore testimony to its| those artisans who have in those schools 
absolute necessity—it has, notwithstanding | received their instructions, And when I 
the gloomy predictions of some Gentlemen | remember that one of the greatest benefits 
on the other side of the House, been most | which the Exhibition of last year conferred 
cheerfully responded to by the loyalty of|on society was the opportunity which it 
the nation, which has thus fully testified | afforded to the inhabitants of the whole 
its consciousness that in prompt prepara-| civilised world to meet together and to in- 
tion for war consists the best security | spect together the various natural and ar- 
for peace. I will merely observe, that| tificial products of their relative countries, 
this House will, I am sure, participate in| thus by a happy interchange of practical 
the satisfaction with which Her Majesty|and scientific knowledge, by the commu- 
is able to announce the successful results | nion of mind with mind, creating a friendly 
of the late diplomatic negotiations with the | and generous rivalry between nations, likely 
Government of the United States; that | to conduce to the common prosperity of all 
the differences which had for a time dis- | —when I remember these things, I may, 
turbed the harmony of the two countries perhaps, be permitted to indulge the hope, 
on the subject of the fisheries, have been | that as it has been the lot of former Min- 
brought to a satisfactory termination, and | isters to afford to that portion of our manu- 
that, without concession on our part of the | facturing population whose daily labour ad- 
just rights and privileges of our North} ministers to our physical requirements and 
American colonies, we have been enabled | tastes, the inestimable blessings of cheap- 
to maintain those amicable relations which | ened food, increased enjoyment of air, 
the well-wisher of each must be so anxious | light, and drainage, I say, that as it was 
to preserve between nations owning one | the lot of two former Governments to ad- 
common language and origin, and still fur-| minister to their physical wants and re- 
ther to extend our commercial intercourse. | quirements, it may be reserved to be the 
But there is a topic alluded to in the | privilege of the present Government that 
Royal Speech to which the noble Lord has | they first secured, on an extended scale, to 
not adverted, and on which I will say a) the industrial classes that sound education 
few words—I mean that in which Her| in the scientific principles of their trades 
Majesty calls the attention of the House to} which will enable them to compete in the 
the question of extending education by the | race of civilisation with the world, and thus, 
advancement of the fine arts and of prac- | by a further development of our manufac- 
tical science. Sir, it has long been matter | tures and commerce, tend to our increased 
of experience, which was fully confirmed by | national greatness and prosperity. That 
the late Great Exhibition, that, unbounded | the greatest activity exists in all branches 
as is the energy of our manufacturers, and | of commerce, that public and private pros- 
unrivalled as are the productions of our} perity are on the increase, that, in spite of 
artisans in many cases, yet that in some | large reductions, there is no falling-off in 
branches of art, which require mechanical | the amount of taxation, are matters of sin- 
skill and taste, they have been excelled by | cere congratulation; and that congratula- 
the artisans of foreign countries, where | tion is much enhanced by the knowledge 
greater facilities are given for instruction | that in that increase of prosperity the 
in the more scientific branches of trade. | working classes have had a large share. 
It is to remedy that, to put the English-{It is impossible for any one who has had 
man on the same footing with the foreigner, | personal testimony of the increased com- 
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fort of their homes, after the experience of 
‘the last two years, to deny that that result 
has, in a large measure, arisen to them 
from the late commercial legislation, which 
has brought not only cheapened food, but 
the increased enjoyment of the other neces- 
saries of life. That boon once given cannot 
now be withdrawn; and I think the time 
has come when, an appeal having been 
made to the electoral body of the country, 
the verdict which has been given should be 
acquiesced in, that the question of the un- 
restricted food of the people should be set- 
tled; and that with that question merging 
those differences which have so long di- 
vided classes and contributed to mutual 
irritation and discomfort, we may find it a 
fitting opportunity for Parliament to con- 
sider dispassionately, and in no spirit of 
class legislation, whether any injustice has 
been sustained by other interests who are 
admitted to have been long suffering; and 
if any injustice can be shown under which 
those interests are peculiarly sufferers, I 
am sure that the sense of justice which 
this House has always evinced will prompt 
it to give its best attention to the remedy. 
There are other topics to which I will make 
only a short reference. I congratulate the 
House and the country on the advantages 
which have been derived from the adoption 
of the legal reforms of last Session, and 
on the prospect that further legal reforms 
are to take place. I hope the progress 
already made in law reform will encourage 
the House to persevere in further progress 
in the same useful direction—the further, 
I think, we go over that road, the better— 
and it may confidently be hoped that in a 
short period the abuses in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts will be remedied, so that we may 
thus be enabled to see the administration 
of the law stripped of all unnecessary delay 
and technicalities, and made more conducive 
to the wishes of the community at large. 
My noble Friend has spoken so fully on the 
subject of transportation that I will not 
touch upon it at all; but, thanking the 
louse for the very kind and patient in- 
dulgence it has accorded to me, I will, in 
conclusion, express my trust that a wise 
and beneficent Providence will direct all 
our legislation to the advancement of true 
religion, sound education, and good govern- 
ment, and that we may thereby present to 
the world the spectacle of an united and 
a happy people. 1 will not further tres- 
pass on the House than to thank it for its 
forbearance and courtesy, and to second 
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Mr. ©. VILLIERS said, he hoped the 


House would not think him very presump- 
tuous if he rose thus early in the evening 
to make a few observations on the subject 
of the Address, and on what had fallen 
from the noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman 
by whom it had been moved and second- 
ed. He could assure the House it was 
with great reluctance that he did so, be- 
cause he was entirely of a mind with those 
who thought that it was desirable upon the 
occasion of receiving a Message or a Speech 
from the Crown, that they should, if pos- 
sible, respond to it with unanimity. He 
believed that to be the feeling of the House 
gencrally—he had observed it to be so, 
since he had been in Parliament; but 
he need not say that it depended entirely 
on the discretion of the Minister what 
tone would be taken, and what turn would 
be given, to a discussion on the Address, 
because he was responsible for the Speech : 
he selected the topics contained in it; he 
chose the Members who were to expound 
his policy, and he knew well the require- 
ments of the House as to the matters on 
which it desired to be informed, whether 
as regarded the state of the country, our 
foreign relations, or any of those great 
matters that might be at issue in the 
country, on which it was desirable to 
know the opinion of the Government. 
There would be no Amendment proposed 
to an Address, or any objection taken 
to it, unless there was sume omission of 
what it was known to be the desire of 
the House to be acquainted with, or a 
statement of some policy which was sure 
to be opposed. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that he rose to complain 
somewhat of the Address that had been 
moved that evening. He did not, of 
course, complain of all that was con- 
tained in the Address. There were certain 
matters “that spoke for themselves, and 
with respect to which they were all agreed. 
And, first of all, he might name that pas- 
sage which had reference to the late national 
bereavement. He was sure the House would 
respond to everything that referred to the 
great man and the great mind that had 
recently been lost to them, with sincerity, 
cordially with a deep emotion of regret. 
But there were some matters of very 
deep interest to the country at large, 
and of which the country had been anxi- 
ously waiting for information, on which 
they had not, as he thought, been sufli- 
ciently informed on the present occasion. 
They had met together at a very unusual 
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season, and there was hardly a man in 
the country who required to ask why 
they were so assembled. The facts were 
so notorious as to the causes why the 
last Parliament was dissolved, and why the 
present Parliament was now assembled, 
that it was hardly needful for him to refer 
to them; but, to establish the grounds on 
which he intended to complain of what he 
considered defective information in the 
Speech, it was necessary to mention the 
facts as they occurred, which took him 
back to the formation of the present 
Government. It was well known that 
when the Government acceded to power 
there was an avowal on the part of the 
Minister that he held opinions which he 
was not willing to abandon, and which he 
admitted were at variance with those held 
by the majority of the House of Commons. 
That Minister—he alluded to the First 
Minister of the Crown—admitted also the 
justice of the doctrine that it was not con- 
stitutional for any man to administer the 
Government whose opinions did not coin- 
cide with those of a majority of that House. 
But the Minister said—** Without aban- 
doning my opinions, or doing violence to 
the constitution, I am ready to take the 
course that will be approved by all men 
under existing circumstances; I will not 
interfere with any policy that is now estab- 
lished; I will only advance the business of 
the House that is actually required; I will 
put the country to as little inconvenience 
as possible; but I will dissolve this Parlia- 
ment, and ascertain with the least possible 
delay whether my opinions are in accordance 
with those of a new House of Commens.”’ 
These were the facts as they occurred; 
and though this was not exactly the ear- 
liest moment at which the House might 
have been called together, yet they were 
met at an unusual season, in obedience to 
the declaration of the Minister, that he 
would call Parliament together to sec 
whether or not they regarded him as a 
fit Minister to govern the country. Now, 
there were two ways in which the difficulty 
admitted by the Minister might be over- 
come. One was, that a majority of that 
House should coincide with him in opinion; 
the other was, that the Minister should 
declare some change of opinion on his own 
part. They were met that evening, and 
the country was expecting generally that 
they had so met, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the coincidence of opinion 
to which he had referred existed. They 
looked to the Speech from the Throne, 
Mr. C. Villiers 
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the Address, to ascertain whether there 
was that coincidence between the country, 
between the majority of that House and 
the Government, and he complained that 
they were not informed. They had no 
information on the subject. There was 
a paragraph that referred to the sub- 
ject on which the difference existed, name- 
ly, the commercial policy as it existed at 
present, and the change that had taken 
place of late years. That is the point of 
difference, or was the point of difference, 
between the Administration and the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. There 
was a reference in the Speech to recent 
legislation, and to the present condition of 
the people; but he could not find a distinct, 
clear, tangible avowal on the part of the 
Government that they were reconciled to 
that policy, or reconciled in a way that 
might give them an assurance that in one 
way or other they would not attempt to 
reverse or modify that policy, or make the 
House feel uneasy as to its permanency. 
To relieve himself from any charge of pre- 
sumption in intruding thus early on the 
House, and in calling for explanations, he 
might state to the House—which contained 
many Members not in the last Parliament 
—that from the great interest he had taken 
for many years back in this question, on 
the first accession of the presént Govern- 
ment to power, knowing the opinions they 
had propounded, and knowing the active 
part they had taken throughout the coun- 
try in condemning the policy of the late 
Parliament, and the pledges they had 
given to reverse that policy, he, under the 
apprehension that they would use the enor- 
mous influence of the Government to carry 
out their views, and reverse or modify that 
policy, did put a notice on the books 
pledging Parliament to a continuance of its 
free-trade policy. He put that Motion on 
the paper at the request of the large party 
who for so many years had energetically 
and perseveringly attempted, and eventu- 
ally succeeded, in changing the policy of 
the country; but, at the request, he might 
say, of the whole House he withdrew that 
notice, having consented to do so after the 
speech of the First Minister of the Crown, 
accepted and assented to by the Ministers 
in that House, in which the noble Earl the 
First Minister of the Crown avowed that 
he was in a minority on this subject, that 
he would not change his opinion, but that 
he would take the opinion of the country 
on the subject. On that ground he with- 
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drew the notice. He anxiously awaited 
the assembling of a new Parliament, fcr 
the purpose of having this matter decided, 
because it was the promise, the assurance, 
of the Minister at that time that he would 
call an early Session for the. purpose of 
deciding it. The enormous importance of 
this subject was admitted on all sides of 
the House. Gentlemen opposite said that 
unless our policy was reversed, inevitable 
ruin would follow; but those on his (Mr. 
Villiers’) side affirmed that the prosperity 
of the country was conditional upon its 
continuance. The First Minister of the 
Crown, Lord Derby, said the question was 
of too great importance to be left unset- 
tled, and that it must be decided finally; 
and everybody throughout the country 
knew that it was for this purpose they 
were assembled at the present unusual sea- 
son. He rose now, not to depart from 
what he knew to be the custom, and what 
he believed to be the wish generally of 
the Members of that House—not to move 
an Amendment on the Address. That 
was not his purpose, but he must call at- 
tention to the fact that up to that moment, 
though they had heard the Speech from the 
Throne, and speeches from the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address, they did not 
know whether the Ministers of the Crown 
had abandoned their opinions on the sub- 
ject of protection. And he asserted that 
in which he had the concurrence of the 
First Minister of the Crown, when he said 
that it was essential this subject should be 
decided. It could not, however, be de- 
cided by the language of the Address, for 
the language was vague; and, though he 
should be sorry to introduce angry feelings 
into this discussion, he could almost say 
that it was deceptive. There was an allu- 
sion to the prosperity of the industrious 
classes, but there was also a reference to 
injury inflicted on certain interests, and to 
some, relief to be afforded to the indus- 
try of the nation. Why, if the working 
classes were well off, what was the mean- 
ing of the statement that something re- 
quired to be done to relieve the injury 
inflicted upon the industry of the country ? 
Moreover, whether any injury was done at 
all was one of the great points at issue 
on this matter. The opinion advocated on 
this side of the House was, that protec- 
tion was an unqualified mischief—that it 
was not only an enormous mischief to 
the community at large, but that there 
was no exception to its being mischievous, 
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and that it was an evil to the interests 
said to be protected. Protection to the 
landed interest meant a monopoly in sup- 
plying the food of the country; and, there- 
fore, to talk of injury done to industry, 
by destroying what was a monopoly of its 
food, was a statement which he did not 
like to characterise. It was an insult to 
the people of this country to talk of per- 
sons being injured by the removal of a 
mischief to them that had been inflicted 
on them fora period of thirty years. But 
the whole phraseology of this paragraph 
was indistinct, vague, and, in his opinion, 
intended to confuse. He thought it depend- 
ed a little on the tone that was assumed 
by Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, what interpretation might be put 
on it by his side. It was said there had 
been ‘recent legislation.’”” That was a 
very curious expression. Why not speak 
plain English? Why not use language 
that would be intelligible? If great ad- 
vantage had been derived to the working 
classes from the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
why not state it? If it is intended to be 


said that injury had been done to any 
class by repealing the Corn Laws, let that 
be made clear; at any rate clear, distinct, 
without question, and unequivocal, they 


(the Opposition) would have the decision 
of the House on the great subject for 
which they had met. He had only risen 
for the purpose of saying that he, for one, 
who took a great interest in this matter 
—and he believed others, who had taken a 
far more effective interest in it, concurred 
with him, and felt wholly dissatisfied with 
the passage in the Queen’s Speech in 
which reference was made to the state of 
the country, and to the causes of its im- 
proved condition. They wanted to know 
distinctly the opinions of the Government 
on the great question which had been 
put in issue, namely, the policy of pro- 
tection, or the policy of free trade; and 
they were disappointed, for there was no 
information on that head; he, therefore, 
without detaining the House farther, would 
give them distinct notice that he would 
submit to the House a Motion, putting 
the question on such clear and intelli- 
gible grounds that at least their fellow- 
countrymen out of the House should be 
left in no doubt with regard to the opin- 
ion of Parliament respecting it. This 
Motion he would bring forward on the 
22nd of the present month, that being, he 
understood, the earliest convenient oppor- 
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tunity for the purpose, as certain arrange- 
ments were likely to engage the attention 
of Parliament previously. 

Mr. HUME said, he had waited with 
great patience in hopes that, in accordance 
with the usual practice of the House, some 
individual on the opposite side would have 
risen to notice the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. Tis hon. 
Friend had thrown out a challenge, but 
there seemed to be a want of spirit on the 
other side, and an indisposition to answer 
the statements which had been made. He 
thought the Queen’s Speech very unsatis- 
factory to the Commons of England, who 
had been sent to their different contituen- 
cies in order that the people might decide 
on this important policy of free trade. He 
was, however, delighted to hear it acknow- 
ledged that that policy had been productive 
of such immense benefits to the working 
classes. He could recollect his opponents 
on this question declaring that tlre desire 
of the landed interest was not to benefit 
themselves, but to improve the condition of 
the agricultural labourers. They had then 


their wish, for the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer was admitted by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite to be overflowing with 


abundance. Jad not a single man on the 
opposite side the manliness to stand up, 
and to acknowledge that this arose from the 
repeal of the Corn Laws? This certainly 
was admitted by the seconder of the Ad- 
dress, who, indeed, was a free-trader, 
though the mover might not be one; for 
here, as at the elections, the same rule 
seemed to prevail, and the Ministerial sup- 
porters declared themselves, one for free 
trade, and another for protection. The 
House, however, ought to bear in mind the 
object for which it had met at this period 
of the year, and he considered Her Ma- 
jesty most unfortunate in not having a 
Cabinet Council able to make up its mind 
on this subject after about nine months’ 
deliberation. Why did Ministers not ac- 
knowledge in intelligible language that 
they were wrong, and declare themselves 
now ready to keep up a policy which had 
been productive of such overwhelming bene- 
fits to the working classes? He must ex- 
press his great disappointment that the 
Ministers had not distinctly stated and de- 
fended the course of policy they intended 
to pursue. Te liked a fair, upstanding 
fight, but not one beneath hedges, or ear- 
ried on by equivocal phrases which he did 
not comprehend. He confessed that he 
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| himself did not always make his meaning 
| as clear as it should be—it was not every 
| man who had the talent to do that—and 
' he sometimes made use of a wrong phrase: 
his object was, however, to make himself 
understood. by the House ; and if he had 
the writing of a Queen’s Speech, he would 
endeavour to do what he thought it was 
the duty of the Government to do—make 
the Speech clear and intelligible to all 
classes. He therefore approved the notice 
of Motion which had been given by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers), for the country 
must have a decision on the question of 
free-trade, as suspense was creating a pa- 
ralysis in the whole affairs of the nation. 
He knew, with respect to a great number of 
farmers, that their opinions on the policy of 
free-trade had changed, that they admitted 
the improvement which had taken place, 
and would be sorry to retrograde. But still 
there were others who thought that the 
Government were in possession of some 
secret to do them good, and that they were 
to be benefitted by some measures which 
the Government would introduce. <A clear 
explanation and decision on this point 
therefore was absolutely necessary. He 
had also to complain of an omission in the 
Queen’s Speech. The preceding Parlia- 
ment had declared that certain taxes were 
most unjustly and unfairly levied (that was 
in his opinion a wise declaration), and it 
was a great neglect that all allusion to this 
topic was omitted in the Speech. Our 
whole system of taxation rested on no un- 
intelligible basis, which any one taking a 
comprehensive view could readily explain. 
He claimed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as an advo- 
cate on his side with respect to this point, 
for his (Mr. Hume’s) Motion, for which 
the right hon. Gentleman voted, limiting 
the income tax to one year, had not only 
in view the removal of an unjust portion 
of that tax, but also the affording an op- 
portunity for revising the whole system of 
taxation, and considering whether the large 
burden of taxation could not be imposed in 
a much less oppressive manner. He did 
not understand why the Queen’s Speech 
should not have alluded to the subject of 
the continuance of the income-tax, which 
was a matter equally important with the 
East India Committee; and he trusted the 
Government did not intend to refuse to go 
on with the inquiry to which he had alluded. 
There was another point to which he wish- 
ed to make some reference. Many people 
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had been so simple as to believe that a large 
measure of Parliamentary Reform would 
be proposed by the present Ministers, and 
that they would actually go much further 
than the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
or any of his Colleagues, were prepared to 
o. He was sorry to say that disappoint- 
ment at the silence of the Queen’s Speech 
on this subject was not great with him, 
though it might be with others. However, 
as the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment had declared that he took office 
to prevent all further democratic progress, 
why was not some distinct statement to 
this effect put in the Queen’s Speech ? 
The proceedings which had taken place 
during the late elections had led to a strong 
opinion that they were not altogether con- 
sistent with that freedom which should 
characterise them; and, while ready to 
save the privileges of other bodies, yet he 
must say that he was anxious to see our 
Constitution prevailing as a really repre- 
sentative one, and to see the people pos- 
sessing the power and influence they ought 
to have in that House. He regretted the 
Government was not ready to come forward 
and make these reforms in time, thereby 
preventing the adoption of those hasty 
measures which were always taken when 
things were driven to the last. There was 
another important omission in the Speech. 
What had become of the clamorous outery 
for the repeal of the Malt Tax and other 
taxes which were peculiarly odious to far- 
mers? The silence of the Speech declared 
that there was no intention to repeal them. 
He regretted that the question of taxation 
was entirely omitted. In conclusion, he 
wished to tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, if 
they were not aware of it, that there was 
& strong opinion in the country that elec- 
tions could not be conducted in future as 
they had been lately. He wished to see 
established a regular Representative Go- 
vernment; he wished to see popular power 
exercising that influence which it ought to 
have in the proceedings of that House, 
while at the same time the just privileges 
of the different classes of society were pro- 
perly guarded; and he regretted that in a 
time of peace and quiet the Government 
did not seem prepared to come forward and 
propose those reforms which the country 
required. The question of free trade must 
soon be settled one way or other; and the 
time would then come for introducing other 
questions of great national importance. 
Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I did not rise, 
nor did any other Member of the Govern- 
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ment rise, immediately after the observa- 
tions which were made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers), be- 
cause it was our duty to wait and see 
whether any Amendment to the Address 
was likely to be moved, before we gave 
any opinion in reply to the remarks which 
fell from that hon. Member. As, how: 
ever, the hon. Gentleman himself, and also 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. Hume), has not thought fit to move an 
Amendment, and as no one else has risen 
to do so, it appears at present unlikely that 
any Amendment will be moved; and I 
am therefore desirous of offering thus 
early a few remarks, with reference to 
the observations which the hon. Gentle- 
man has made. Now, I certainly agree 
with him, that we are met together at 
an unusual season of the year, and for a 
special purpose. That purpoose unques- 
tionably is, that the financial and commer- 
cial policy of this country shall be finally 
settled and declared. The hon. Gentle- 
man complains that in the Address there is 
a certain passage referring to that sub- 
ject in terms which are ambiguous; and 
I think he called it evasive and decep- 
tive. Sir, I can assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that no evasion and no deception 
was intended by that paragraph; but it 
has been worded carefully in that way— 
which makes it coincide with the opinion 
entertained by the hon. Gentleman himself 
—it has been worded carefully in that way 
to prevent at this moment what might pos- 
sibly be a warm and heated discussion, and 
so as to avoid the necessity of any Amend- 
ment being moved to the Address either on 
this or on that side of the House. By taking 
this course we have only acted in strict 
conformity with the usual custom that is 
observed on these occasions. The custom 
is to avoid, if possible, the necessity for 
any Amendment. I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself admitted that such was the 
custom. I believe it is recognised to be a 
good custom—and certainly we wished as 
far as possible that this custom should not 
be departed from on the present occasion— 
but we are prepared, if the hon. Gentleman 
opposite desire it, to take the discussion at 
the present moment. The hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton went on to remark, 
and so also did the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ought to have detlared their po- 
licy in the Queen’s Speech, and that they 
ought also at the same time to have been 
prepared with the measures which they in- 
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tend to propose. Now, I tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that we are prepared with all those 
measures; and I tell him that we intend, 
and have always intended, to take the 
earliest opportunity of submitting those 
measures to the consideration of the House. 
But there are circumstances with reference 
to our present meeting which have cer- 
tainly made it unadvisable that that busi- 
ness should be taken in hand until the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington shall 
have taken place. As soon as that tribute 
of the nation is paid to the greatest of its 
heroes, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will bring before 
the House the views and opinions which 
the Government entertain of the finan- 
cial and commercial policy which ought 
to be established and perpetuated in this 
country. In the mean time I must take 
the liberty of adding that there is sufficient 
in the Speech from the Throne, and in the 
Address in answer to it, for everybody to 
draw this inference, that we are not going 
to propose to reverse the recent legislation 
which has led to those improvements in 
the condition of the industrial classes of the 
community to which the Speech so plainly 
refers. More than this, I think, the House 
will not expect me to say, because it would, 
in fact, be expecting me to announce the 
different measures which my right hon. 
Friend will, on a future occasion, have to 
bring forward, and the views which we 
take with reference to that subject. I 
therefore forbear from saying more. But 
I thought it right to make this declaration 
in the first instance—for it is a declaration 
by which the Government intend to abide 
—and I do say that those measures which 
the Government think it necessary to intro- 
duce will be brought forward on the earliest 
opportunity, 

Lorp JOIN RUSSELL: Sir, it ap- 
pears to me that on an occasion when we 
have to consider an Address to the Crown, 
which begins with a paragraph in which 
we are called upon to condole with Her 
Majesty on the loss of that great man the 
late Duke of Wellington, we should not 
be obliged to enter into any lengthened 
debate upon topics on which the House is 
divided, and still less to be compelled to 
take a division on these topics. In respect 
to the first part of the Address, I shall not 
add anything to what has been said by the 
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mains for history to record his great ge- 
nius. It remains for us, unfortunately— 
for Her Majesty and for Her Majesty’s 
Ministers—for the House of Lords and for 
the country at large, to deplore the loss of 
that eminent man, who was inspired by 
the purest principles of loyalty and the 
most ardent patriotism, and who had earn- 
ed the undying love of his country. One 
only task remains to us—namely, in con- 
formity with the invitation we have re- 
ceived from the Crown, to show that we 
are not an ungrateful people, and that we 
duly appreciate the services rendered to 
the country by that illustrious man. Pas- 
sing from that subject, I am glad to find 
that the Ministers can congratulate the 
country on the readiness with which the 
people had come forward, to the amount, as 
stated by the noble Lord who moved the 
Address, of 30,000 to serve in the militia; 
and I trust that Her Majesty’s hopes will 
not be disappointed, but that this force 
will prove an effective aid to Her Majesty’s 
regular troops. With respect to the other 
measures deemed necessary for the defence 
of this country, I can assure Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that I shall be prepured to give 
a favourable consideration to the subject; 
and I hope that such measures as Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may think advisable 
to effect that object, in which we all con- 
cur, may be from time to time submitted 
to the House. I know not that there is 
any other topic in the Speech to which I 
need now particularly address myself; but 
I must say a few words in regard to that 
paragraph in the Speech which refers to 
the commercial poliey of late years. I 
must say I participate in the diappoint- 
ment expressed by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) in the 
vagueness of the language here used, and 
I heartily concur in the course which that 
hon. Member has proposed to take. It 
seems to me that there were two courses 
which would have been plain and clear for 
the First Lord of the Treasury and his 
Colleagues to have adopted—the one was 
to maintain the opinions which from 1846 
to the present time—or, at least, until 
February last, when he took office—Lord 
Derby constantly expressed, and which he 
expressed with such energy and earnest- 
ness that he declared that any departure 
from the principle of protection to which 


noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman who | he adhered, would be a departure from his 


moved and seconded the Address. I feel 

that upon the subject of the late Duke of 

Wellington eulogy is superfluous. It re- 
Mr. Walpole 


own consistency, and involve the loss of 
personal respect. That would have-been 
one course. The other was, that finding 
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he had been mistaken in those views, that 
the country had prospered owing to the 
operation of measures which he thought 
would be ruinous to it, and that the bene- 
ficial effects of those measures were ac- 
knowledged throughout the country—find- 
ing this, he could have manfully declared 
his adoption of these measures, and his 
readiness to act upon their principles for 
the futnre. Sir, 1 conceive that, whether 
he had adopted the one or the other of 
those courses, the House and the country 
would have been prepared to form their 
judgment upon such a declaration; but in- 
stead of either of these courses, we have 
a continuance of that perplexity, of that 
ambiguity, of that doubt, which for the 
last nine months has filled men’s minds, 
and made it difficult to know what were 
the real intentions of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters with regard to our future commercial 
policy. If one Minister has appeared to 
be in favour of free trade, we have imme- 
diately had the declaration from another 
that the principles of protection were not 
to be abandoned. Ifa Secretary of State 


has spoken at the hustings, although he 
may not have said the principles of protec- 
tion were to be resumed, yet, in speaking 


of the state of crime, or some other sub- 
ject, he has endeavoured to throw out 
some slur by way of depreciating the sys- 
tem of free trade, and thereby induce the 
country to believe that it was not intended 
to depart from the principles of protection. 
And even now, continuing to the end, we 
have in this Address some parts of the 
sentences favourable to free trade; we 
have other parts of the sentences favour- 
able to the theory of protection; and, to 
complete the whole, the noble Lord who 
moved the Address was himself one of the 
adherents of the protective system, whilst 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded him, 
spoke out boldly, and declared himself to 
be in favour of free trade. Well, Sir, if 
such is the ambiguity, then I say it is full 
time that we should come to a settlement 
of this question—that, in the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman who last spoke (Mr. 
Walpole), the financial and commercial 
policy of this country should be finally 
settled and decided. Well, let us have 
some declaration which shall be a point of 
departure for the Ministers of the Crown 
by which they can regulate their future 
course. The country has been appealed 
to—the result of that appeal is known 
—it is for you then to declare what are 
the opinions you now entertain upon this 
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great subject. And when I say “ this 
great subject,” I am reminded that there 
is one in this strange and doubtful 
sentence that has not been alluded to. 
Consider what has been done within the 
last ten years. In the first place you 
have had the whole system of Corn Laws, 
upon which the country had reposed for a 
considerable time, totally repealed. You 
have adopted a tariff by which many duties 
which were excessive and exorbitant in 
amount, have been reduced within mode- 
rate limits. In short, during the whole of 
that period your system of taxation has 
been subjected to the process of revision. 
Gentlemen talk of a ‘‘ revision of taxation,” 
but they seem to forget that a revision of 
taxation has been going on from the time 
of Sir Robert Peel’s assumption of the 
reins of power in 1841. And it has ope- 
rated in this manner—that whilst a tax 
which has been reduced left for a time a 
void in the revenue, in a very short time 
that void was filled up by the natural 
buoyancy of the industry of the country; 
you were then enabled to abolish or reduce 
other taxes, and thus continue a process 
by which the industry of the country was 
relieved and stimulated. Let us add to 
this that the differential duties on sugar 
have been equalised, and the prohibition-— 
for it was a prohibition, although it was 
not so in law—of foreign sugar has en- 
tirely ceased. In that manner alone the 
people have consumed their 200,000 tons 
of sugar at a price upwards of 5,000,0001. 
less than they did when these duties ex- 
isted, and the consumption of sugar has 
so increased that, in a very few years, it 
will be double what it was in 1849, Add 
to this also that the Navigation Laws have 
been repealed; and thus I have enumerated 
a whole system, not only, I will say, of 
great importance, but as great a change 
of policy, adopted by a great country, as 
is recorded in the history of the world—a 
change of policy than which nothing, since 
the Revolution of 1688, has been more 
important in its effects, and that, be it 
observed, not only in its effects on this 
country, but, as I trust, hereafter, in its 
effects upon the whole system of commer- 
cial policy of all civilised nations. Although 
I was not one of those who were so san- 
guine as to expect that immediately we 
declared by a majority in this House that 
we adopted free trade and abjured protec- 
tion, all the nations of the world would at 
once follow our example, yet, on the other 
hand, it is my confident belief that if this 
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country continues to profit under that sys- 
tem, and if the Government of this country 
declares that it is satisfied with its impor- 
tance and with its consequences, and that 
they mean to persevere in it, other nations 
will, from free discussion and debate, come 
to the same conclusion you have arrived 
at, and thus will be derived not only a 
great increase of wealth and trade, but 
great increased security for the peace and 
the harmony of the world. If such, then, 
is the importance of this system, if such 
is its gravity, and if, on the other hand, 
many persons still maintain that it is a 
system which is entirely ruinous, is it 
enough to say that it is one of the causes, 
put in with a parcel of nameless other 
causes, from which the industrious classes 
have received benefit? I affirm that we 
ought not to evade the question in this 
way; and that, however much we could 
wish to avoid a division to-night, it is 
necessary that the House of Commons 
should give its verdict upon that question. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) 
says, that there is no intention to revert 
to the policy}which prevailed previous to 
the year 1846. I was very glad to hear 
that declaration from such authority. But 
there are certain words in this paragraph 
in the Address which look like giving arti- 
ficial prop, and creating, therefore, artificial 
prices, which is only the principle of pro- 
tection disguised in another shape. There- 
fore, for this reason alone, I think it is 
necessary that we should have something 
clear and decided, and that we should not 
allow ourselves to be enveloped in that 
mist in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, like 
some of the goddesses of old, loves to 
conceal himself. With regard to another 
sentence in the Address—that relating to 
Ireland—I am glad to sce that it contains 
recommendations of a liberal policy to- 
wards that country; but in the previous 
part of the same paragraph there are 
words to which I own I feel myself un- 
able to attach any precise meaning. I[ 
allude to the reference which is there 
made to ‘‘an unhappy spirit of insub- 
ordination and turbulence.”” That there 
was a spirit of insubordination and turbu- 
lence during the general election in Ireland 
cannot certainly be denied; but that there 
is any spirit of insubordination and turbu- 
lence at present existing in Ireland, is a 
statement to which I am not prepared to 
give my assent. With due execution of 
the ordinary laws of the countr y,I believe 
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that the state of Ireland may be considered 
as a state of tranquillity; and I must say, 
I think that that country having suffered 
so severely from the famine of 1847, is 
now about in some measure to recover, and 
that there are symptoms which encourage 
us to hope that at length the labourers of 
Ireland will obtain that reward for their 
exertions which has hitherto, up to the 
present time, been so inadequate to the 
labours of that class of the people. With 
regard to the reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, I am rejoiced to 
find that those Commissions, which were 
stigmatised by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government as illegal Commissions, 
are now acknowledged as productive of 
fruit ; that it is proposed that their recom- 
mendations, instead of being cast aside as 
the productions of an illegal body, are to 
be referred to the Universities themselves, 
and that we are to be asked to pass laws 
to enable those Universities to carry into 
effect improvements which cannot now be 
legally adopted. Whether or not the mea- 
sures contemplated on this subject will be 
sufficient, I, of course, cannot presume to 
say, but Iam glad to find that the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers has been 
directed to the subject. I am sure there 
is nothing more important at the present 
time than the whole question of education, 
beginning with the education of the higher 
classes at Oxford and Cambridge; con- 
sidering likewise the education of the mid- 
dle classes, and their means of obtaining 
those scientific aids which are often so 
useful to their progress in life; and com- 
prehending also the education of the whole 
of the poorer classes of the country. Upon 
one part of this subject, though it is but a 
part—the advancement of the fine arts and 
practical science—I am much rejoiced to 
find that it is proposed to extend the means 
by which those who wish to acquire infor- 
mation in these branches of knowledge 
may attend schools for this purpose. I am 
likewise glad to find that, on the subject 
of secondary punishments, a hope is ex- 
pressed in the Speech from the Throne 
that measures will be adopted by which 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land may 
at no remote period be altogether discon- 
tinued. There are two circumstances which 
have undoubtedly tended to give a new as- 
pect to that subject—the one is, that we 
have given popular institutions to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies ; the other is, the recent 
discoveries of gold in certain parts of those 
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Colonies. It is quite obvious that these 
two circumstances make it necessary to 
revise the whole subject; and I am very 
glad the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies (Sir J. Pakington), 
to whom I took the liberty of speaking 
upon this subject soon after his entrance 
on office, has come to a conclusion which 
appears to me a wise one. I hope, how- 
ever, it is not intended to confine the 
operation of the contemplated measure to 
Van Diemen’s Land alone. I think the 
whole of the Australian Colonies ought to 
be relieved in future from the reception of 
convicts under sentence of transportation 
from this country. There are other sub- 
jects connected with our penal laws which 
also seem to me to require attention : but 
to these I will not further allude on the 
present occasion. The subject of legal 
reform, I see, occupies the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and upon this, 
too, measures are to be introduced. Upon 


the whole, then, I am rejoiced to find that, 
with the exception, certainly, of that great 
question of our commercial policy—the 
great and important question as between 
the principles of free trade and the princi- 
ples of protection—there is nothing in the 


Speech from the Throne, or in the Address 
in reply to that Speech, which needs more 
than the slight remarks I have now made; 
and I trust that, when we have adopted a 
policy on that subject, we shall be able, in 
the present Parliament, to pass measures 
which will be of permanent advantage to 
the country at large. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I cannot help fancying that 
if the only paragraph of which the noble 
Lord disapproves in the Answer to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
Throne were really so evasive as some 
hon. Gentlemen have described it to be, 
that an Amendment to the Address would 
at once have been moved. I do not think 
that the constitutional delicacy of my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Hume) would have 
deterred him from taking a course which 
I doubt not his well-stored memory and 
his ample experience would have fur- 
nished him with sufficient precedents for 
adopting. I cannot say that I agree with 
the noble Lord or his friends in the version 
they have given of this paragraph which 
they describe as evasive. It appears to me 
to be one perfectly adapted to the cireum- 
stances under which we meet to-day. I think 
the paragraph is framed ina manner which 
can leave no mistake in any impartial mind 
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as to the intentions of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters; for the only point which is laid 
down positively in this paragraph, respect- 
ing which there can be no evasion, is the 
description of the principle upon which the 
commercial system of this country is re- 
cognised to be established by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that is the prin- 
ciple of “‘ unrestricted competition.’’ That 
is the distinct declaration in this par- 
agraph, which is described as evasive on 
this particular topic. It is very true that 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the legislation which has gradually 
produced that system of ‘‘ unrestricted 
competition”’ has in its operation caused 
injury to certain classes in this country; _ 
and the noble Lord says that is a protec- 
tionist declaration. But I recollect having 
read an address of the noble Lord’s which 
was published just before the dissolution 
of the late Parliament—a letter addressed 
by the noble Lord to the constituency of 
the greatest commercial city in the king- 
dom—and there I find that the merchants 
and shipowners of London were reminded 
that they were subjected to great burdens 
and unjust restrictions—burdens and re- 
strictions that could only be considered 
such by the action of recent legislation. 
Therefore, the noble Lord was then of 
opinion, when he was a candidate for the 
City, that it was quite possible to maintain 
and preserve our commercial system upon 
a principle of ‘‘ unrestricted competition,” 
and yet remove those burdens and those 
restrictions which one great interest was 
suffering under, and which suffering, by his 
own acknowledgment, was virtually occa- 
sioned by recent legislation. Was that a 
protectionist declaration of the noble Lord? 
Was that a piece of protection, as he has 
described a similar expression in the para- 
graph in Her Majesty’s Speech? Well, I 
myself have recently had representations 
made to me by bodies of merchants and 
shipowners—gentlemen of extremely libe- 
ral opinions upon all subjects connected 
with the commerce of the country, some 
of them sitting at this moment on the side 
of this House opposite Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and certainly as far as F could 
collect their opinions—as the representa- 
tives of one of the great interests of the 
country—they would be dissatisfied if the 
restrictions under which they suffer, and 
the burdens they have to bear, are not 
taken into consideration by any body of 
men, of any side, who may happen to form 
the Government of the day. Well, is that 
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a desire to abrogate the laws which have 
recently been carried into effect as the 
foundation of our commercial system ? 
Is that a protectionist movement? -I ask 
the House whether the noble Lord has any 
further foundation for the charge he has 
made of evasion than the allusion to those 
suffering interests which he has himself 
endorsed by his own example and his own 
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and then, that the Prime Minister who 
followed him, and who was in favour of 
free trade in sugar, was not at all disposed 
to free trade in ships—that, in fact, that 
question was not taken up by the Go- 
vernment, but that it was an indepen- 
dent Committee of this House, moved by 
an independent Member of this House, 
which placed this question in a prominent 





words, when a candidate for the City, and | position—that two Sessions were allowed 
of which many hon. Gentlemen sitting in| to pass away before the noble Lord con- 
this House, on the other side, are them- | sented to the abrogation of the navigation 


selves the principal patrons and promoters ? 
Sir, I shall not on the present occasion 
pursue this topic further—the occasion will 
soon arise when we may enter into those 
questions. All I can say is, that it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
take such claims—such and similar claims 
—into their consideration, to endeavour to 
mitigate the injury which has been occa- 
sioned by recent legislation in the particu- 
lar instance to which I have referred, and 
similar ones; and we believe that we can 
produce measures which may do all that 
is necessary in that respect, or all that can 
reasonably be required, without in any way 


departing from that principle of ‘* unre- | 


stricted competition,” which we recognise 


laws; and when they were abrogated they 
were abrogated in so loose and unsatisfac- 
tory a manner that the noble Lord, at a 
| subsequent period, as I have already re- 
| minded the House, when he was a candi- 
‘date for the suffrages of the citizens of 
London, confessed that the shipping in- 
terest, though deprived by recent legisla- 
tion of the protection it had enjoyed, had 
been left with the burdens and restrictions 
for which that protection was a compensa- 
tion. Now, Sir, neither myself, nor any 
of my colleagues, have any irtention to 
propose any policy which will give artificial 
prices, or attempt to give what an hon. 
Gentleman on the other side has men- 
tioned as compensation for losses which 
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tion. Then the noble Lord has found it| legislation which heretofore regulated the 
very convenient to adopt the course of de-| commerce of this country. But what we 
scribing himself and his friends as the re- | do say, and say in a manner as distinct as 
presentatives of a new and enlightened | I can succeed in expressing it, with I hope 


system of commercial policy, which has 
been invariably and bigotedly opposed by 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House. 
[ Cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen, though they 
have changed sides, have not lost one of 
their weaknesses—an amiable one, I con- 
fess—which is, to cheer too soon. The 
noble Lord has given us an emblazoned 
catalogue of the great feats of that li- 
beral commercial party of which he is 
the acknowledged chief; free trade in 
corn, free trade in sugar, repeal of the 
navigation laws—these are the three 
enduring pyramids which have been cre- 
ated by the energy and the enterprise 
of the party which the noble Lord leads, 
and the different individuals of the differ- 
ent sections who are associated with the 
noble Lord. But if we look historically 
into the question—and I am only in self- 
defence making these observations, for I 
had thought from the tone of the debate 
that we had already terminated it—I can- 
not help remembering this, that the Prime 
Minister who carried free trade in corn, 
was himself opposed to free trade in sugar; 
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none of those cloudy words for which the 
noble Lord has given me credit, is, that we 
think these commercial changes have been 
effected without at the same time effect- 
ing necessary and corresponding changes 
in our financial system. And, notwith- 
standing what the noble Lord has assert- 
ed, and notwithstanding the sympathising 
cheer which we received from one of his 
late colleagues, who is certainly well ac- 
quainted with that branch of the subject— 
I say, it is our intention, believing that a 
proper revision of our taxation has not 
taken place—it is our intention to place 
before the House a policy which will make 
our financial system more in harmony with 
our commercial system; and if the noble 
Lord calls that protection, why the noble 
Lord will not, I think, be successful in 
establishing his position when he favours 
the House with his opinions on the propo- 
sitions of Her Majesty’s Government. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), in that friendly way in which he 
sometimes administers a castigation, even 
to the Government he patronises, has made 
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a most weighty accusation against Her 
Majesty’s Government on the present occa- 
sion. The ‘evasive paragraph,’’ respect- 
ing free trade, which my hon. Friend 
caught up from the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Villiers), appears to have 
really impressed him with a very little 
amount of importance. The whole mind 
of my hon. Friend seems to have been en- 
grossed with the income tax. My hon. 
Friend says there ought to have been a 
paragraph inserted in the Speech, an- 
nouncing that there was to be a continua- 
tion of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Income and Property Tax. Why, we 
have already had that Committee sit- 
ting for two years inquiring into the sub- 
ject. My hon. Friend appears to be a 
perfect glutton in this inquiry. I admit 
there is not a paragraph with regard to 
the Committee on the Income and Pro- 
perty Tax in the Speech, and for this rea- 
son—that Her Majesty’s Ministers have 
made up their minds upon the subject— 
that subject which seems still to vex the 
mind of my hon. Friend—Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions on that subject. They do not, there- 
fore, think it necessary to investigate it 
any further, and they are perfectly pre- 


pared to bring those conclusions imme- 
diately under the consideration of the 


House of Commons. My right hon. Friend 
the Home Secretary has adverted to the 
reasons why we have not to-day fixed the 
exact hour at which we shall solicit the at- 
tention of the House to these questions. 
There are reasons which have prevented 
us—reasons which really render for a few 
days the arrangement of business in this 
House less clear and evident than they 
would have been under ordinary circum- 
stances; but I believe, if I am not misin- 
formed, my noble Colleague at the head of 
the Government has already announced in 
another place that I shall, on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government, take theearliest 
day of which we can avail ourselves to lay 
our entire policy before the House of Com- 
mons and the Parliament, in order that it 
may be submitted to their solemn and se- 
rious consideration, and that the verdict of 
Parliament and of the country may be ob- 
tained upon it. The Motion of which the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton has given 
notice, would be in reality a Motion almost 
of inquiry into the state of the country. 
Certainly I have no wish to place any ob- 
stacle in the way of the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
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man feels it to be his duty to persevere in 
it, let him do so by all means; but I do not 
think that with my utmost exertions to pro- 
mote the convenience of the House, it would 
be possible for me to name a Government 
day for that or any other purpose earlier 
than the 22nd inst. If the right hon. 
Gentleman think fit to persevere in the 
course he has proposed to himself, it is of 
course competent for him to do so; but he 
will forgive me for saying that it occurs to 
me that it will be much fairer to the Go- 
vernment, and much more satisfactory to 
the country if, before taking any step of the 
aggressive character he contemplates, he 
were to permit the Government an oppor- 
tunity of laying their policy before the coun- 
try. The debate to which the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman would give rise, must 
necessarily resemble in character and ten- 
dency that which would arise in this House 
on occasion of our submitting our policy to 
the consideration of Parliament; and it ap- 
pears to me that the more convenient, the 
fairer, and in all respects the better course, 
would be to blend the diseussions together, 
and not allow the energies of the House, 
and of the country, to be wasted and frit- 
tered away by two debates—one of them 
—that proposed by the hon. Gentleman— 
certainly of a less practical character than 
that which J shall have the honour of bring- 
ing forward. The hon. Gentleman can 
easily introduce his Motion by way of 
Amendment on the proposition which it is 
my intention to submit on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and if he should be 
of opinion that the views and intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government are not such as 
are likely to be satisfactory to himself and 
his friends—if, in fact, he should be of 
opinion that our policy is one which is not 
calculated to promote the welfare and pros- 
perity of the country—nothing can be more 
easy, nothing more conveniently practic- 
able, than that he should bring forward any 
other policy which he may deem preferable, 
in the shape of an Amendment on the pro- 
positions which we intend to submit. It 
will then be competent for the House, by 
one discussion, as long and as elaborate as 
to its wisdom may seem fitting, to decide 
between the plan of the Government and 
that of the hon. Gentleman, and to come 
to a distinct decision upon all the branches 
of the question. Nothing can be more re- 
mote from my intention than a desire to 
dictate to the hon. Gentleman—I trust 
that he will not misunderstand my feelings 
in making this suggestion—but I confi- 
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dently appeal to his own sense of propriety, 
and to that of the House, whether it would 
not be the more convenient and in all re- 
spects the more desirable course, that we 
should avail ourselves of an early oppor- 
tunity to explain our policy, and that there 
then should be one discussion, and one only, 
on a subject which so closely concerns, not 
only the present condition of the country, 
But the future and permanent principles on 
which the financial and commercial systems 
of this country are to be established. I 
cannot at this moment fix a day—but I 
should imagine that between this time and 
Friday the 26th instant, there would be | 
sufficient interval to enable Members not 
now in town to attend here without incon- 
venience; and if so, I would propose that 
upon that day I should take occasion, on 
the part of the Government, to call the 
attention of the House to our present finan- 
cial condition, so that I may then explain 
to the House the measures which, in our 
opinion, ought to be adopted in the present 
position of the country. I will not tres- 
pass on the attention of the House with 
any general observations on the Speech | 
from the Throne. The noble Lord the | 
Member for London has himself admitted | 
that there is only one paragraph in it which 
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merits his disapproval, and I am not with- 
out hope that I have satisfied the House | 
that even in the case of that one paragraph | 


his disapproval was not well grounded. If | 
the paragraph in question had been of the | 
evasive character which he describes, I 
cannot think that the House would have 
acquiesced with such alacrity in the sug- 
gestion that there should be no Amend- 
ment on the Address. More I will not 
say upon the present occasion; but it is my 
intention to avail myself of an early oppor- 
tunity to vindicate the course pursued by 
IIer Majesty’s Government, and to lay be- 
fore the country, with a distinctness not to 
be mistaken, the policy which, in our opin- 
ion, ought to be adopted in the present 
juncture of affairs. In conclusion I can 
only assure the House that no one can be 
more anxious to meet this great contro- 
versy than the individual who has now the 
honour to address them. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, so much has | 
been said, and said so well, on the solemn 
subject of the first paragraph in the gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne, that I shall 
do no more than express my entire con- 
currence with those who have preceded 
me, and to state how high a privilege I 
feel it to have been permitted to be one of 
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those who, on the part of the people, car. 
ried to the foot of the Throne their tribute 
of admiration and sorrow for the illustrious 
man we have lost. I will venture to re- 
peat the sentiments expressed in another 
place, and upon another occasion, by the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, and say— 


“While many of the actions of his life—while 
many of the qualities which he possessed are un- 
attainable by others, there are lessons which we 
may all derive from the life and actions of that 
illustrious man. It may never be given to another 
subject of the British Crown to perform services 
so brilliant as he performed; it may never be 
given to another man to hold the sword which 
was to gain independence for Europe, to rally the 
nations around it, and while England saved her- 
self by her constancy to save Europe by her ex- 
ample ; it may never be given to another man, 
after haying attained such eminence, after an un- 
exampled series of victories, to show equal mode- 
ration in peace as he had shown greatness in war, 
and to devote the remainder of his life to the 
cause of internal and external peace for that coun- 
try which he had so served; it may never be 
given to another man to have equal authority, 
both with the Sovereign he served, and with the 
Senate of which he was to the ena a venerated 
member ; it may never be given to another man, 
after such a career, to preserve even to the last 
the full possession of those great faculties with 
which he was endowed, and to carry on the ser- 
vices of one of the most important departments of 
the State with unexampled regularity and success, 
even to the latest day of his life. These are cir- 
cumstances, these are qualities which may never 
again occur in the history of this country. But 
there are qualities which the Duke of Wellington 
displayed of which we may all act in humble imi- 
tation :—that sincere and unceasing devotion to 
our country; that honest and upright determina- 
tion to act for the benefit of the country on every 
occasion; that devoted loyalty which, while it 
made him ever anxious to serve the Crown, never 
induced him to conceal from the Sovercign that 
which he believed to be the truth; that devoted- 
ness in the constant performance of his duty ; 
that temperance of his life, which enabled him at 
all times to give his mind and his faculties to the 
services which he was called upon to perform ; 
that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety by 
which he was distinguished at all times in his life, 
—these are qualities that are attainable by others, 
and these are qualities which should not be lost 
as an example,” 

The noble Member for London has ad- 
verted briefly to a subject on which, as a 
Member for one of our Universities, I may 
be forgiven for offering a single sentence. 
I am one of many Gentlemen, then in the 
House, who considered that the noble Lord 
was venturing upon a stretch of power in 
the adoption of an inquiry into our Uni- 
versities; but, the Commissions having been 
appointed, I do not think that I am guilty 
of inconsistency in admitting that the re- 
sults of those inquiries must be considered 
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on their merits, wholly irrespective of ab- 
stract discussions, or practical discussions, 
as to the strictly constitutional nature of 
the tribunal before which those inquiries 
were instituted. I now come to the main 
question—to the question important above 
all others, and it appears to me that much 
has been gained for that question by the 
discussion arising out of the speech of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
Villiers); and I, for one, tender him my 
warm thanks for that speech. I do not 
doubt that it was previously the intention 
of the Government to announce to the 
House what has, since that speech, been 
declared by two prominent Members of the 
Government, but at the same time it must 
be confessed that until just now we were 
left quite in the dark as to those inten- 
tions. We have before us a paragraph 
of the Speech from the Throne, and of 
the Address in answer to that Speech, in 
which the important—I must say, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, the all-impor- 
_ tant—subject of our commercial policy, is 
touched, and that paragraph, I must con- 
fess, excited in my mind, as in the minds 
of others who have spoken, dissatisfaction 
and disappointment. 1 thought, -and I 
still think, admitting with all respect the 
reasons alleged in connexion with the so- 
lemnities of the next week, that, consider- 
ing we are now upon the winding up of a 
great controversy which has had its con- 
spicuous place in the politics of the day, 
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Home Department says that this was a 
paragraph suitable for the occasion—suit- 
able for the occasion!—with the view— 
with the especial view—of obviating the 
necessity for an Amendment, either on that 
side of the House or on this. Well, then, 
if this paragraph was devised simply to 
obviate the necessity for an Amendment 
on either side of the House, by declaring 
nothing that could raise the question of 
protection, I want to know what becomes 
of the other defence of the paragraph 
which is in the mouth of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that it is 
not ambiguous, that we may easily draw 
one inference from it, namely, that it is 
not the intention of the Government to 
revive the policy of protection? Nay, the 
right hon. Gentleman goes much further, 
for he says there is but one theme which 
is categorically declared in the Speech, 
and this is, that unrestricted competition 
shall from this time forward be the rule of 
the commercial policy of this country. 
But, if unrestricted competition is to be 
the rule, and that is categorically declared 
in the Speech—the only thing categori- 
cally declared there—I want to know what 
becomes of all the tenderness suggested by 
the other right hon. Gentleman for the 


scruples of those who still adhere to pro- 


tection? Supposing the Government pre- 
pared to adhere to the proposition so cate- 
gorically declared, that unrestricted com- 
petition is to be the rule of our commercial 
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necessarily partake of the nature of an 
abstract proposition. I admire the ex- 
treme generosity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who, having announced—and most 
properly announced, and I give him full 
credit for it—his intention of immediately 
submitting his commercial and financial 
views and plans to the House, recommends 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton to 
meet his measure, of a practical and finan- 
cial character, with the proposal of an ab- 
stract resolution: but I hope we shall not 
be drawn away from the purpose which 
was essentially contemplated by the consti- 
tuencies of the country in returning us to 
this House, and by Her Majesty in dissolv- 
ing the Parliament, by any abstract propo- 
sitions whatever. If you ask me what the 
people want, it is the full, final, and solemn 
sanction by Parliament of the system of free 
trade. They want that the party which is 
now responsible for the conduct of public 
affairs, shall, once for all, declare its views 
on this subject. When we consider that 
for six years past the controversy of free 
trade has not only entered into but dis- 
turbed the whole political action of our re- 
presentative system, when we consider the 
uncertainty connected with it, when we 
consider the maturity which public opinion 
has now attained with regard to the con- 
troversy—it is not too much to ask that 
now at least, after so much waste of the 
public time, after Ministries overturned, 
and parties disorganised, they should now 
make up their minds on the issue defined 
by the First Minister of the Crown in 
February, 1851, and place the question 
of free trade high and dry on the shore, 
where the tide of political party strife could 
no longer reach it. Not that I think there 
is any doubt about the permanency of any 
of the great measures which have been 
adopted by Parliament in the sense of free- 
trade system. My firm belief is, and has 
ever been, that since July, 1846, the re- 
turn of the Corn Laws has been,'not a mere 
difficulty, but an impossibility; and I have 
ever thought it a great misfortune for the 
country that a great party in this House, 
containing many men of the highest honour 
and the highest intelligence—a party re- 
presenting some of the most valuable and 
essential elements of which a constitutional 
system is rightly framed—should stand to- 


gether on the basis of objects, the attain- | 


ment of which has become beyond the 
power of man to carry. I feel that this 
is an evil which should be put an end to 
on the one hand, and that, on the other, 
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the people should understand what is the 
measure of doctrine of protection put for- 
ward at a time when it is just as impossible 
to restore protection as to repeal the Bill of 
Rights, or to reconstitute the Heptarchy, 
We want no abstract Motions, such as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer appears to desire, to 
establish this proposition. We want to 
set the public mind at ease by the solemn 
and uniform acceptance on the part of this 
House of the measures of free trade which 
have been already adopted by Parliament, 
and likewise by a declaration that future 
measures bearing on trade and bearing on 
finance shall be framed in consistency with 
the principles that have guided our recent 
legislation on those subjects. I do not call 
such a declaration an abstract resolution, 
I call it laying down a rule of conduct ; 
and it is a rule of conduct which, in my 
opinion, the interests of this country re- 
quire should at once be established beyond 
the reach of further doubt or cavil. Is it 
unreasonable that we should be anxious on 
this subject? I think not, for we cannot 
forget the composition of the Government. 
We cannot forget the declaration which 
have been made by various members of 
that Government as to protection and free 
trade. I will go at once to the case of my 
right hon. Friend opposite, the man who, 
of all others, has shown the greatest 
courage and maintained the greatest con- 
sistency in adhering to what he thinks 
right principles, I mean my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Christopher). Did my right hon. Friend 
hear the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which that right hon. Gentle- 
man said that there was one thing, at least, 
categorically declared in the Speech from 
the Throne, and that this was, that unre- 
stricted competition was from henseforth 
to be the rule of commercial policy of this 
country? If he heard that speech, what 
construction does he put upon the exposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman? 1 will 
advert to the recent declaration of my right 
hon. Friend to his constituents, and ask, 
what we are to consider the force and effect 
of that declaration, not taking merely its 
words and expressions, but its whole spirit 
and tenor? They cannot be mistaken. 
My right hon. Friend says—‘*I am here 
to maintain unchanged all those opinions of 
financial and commercial policy which for 
the last twenty-five years I have main- 
tained.”” Do not let my right hon. Friend 
think that I should represent it as an of- 
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fence for a man not to adhere pertinaciously 
to an opinion. I am in no condition, I 
have no right, totaunt any man for a change 
of opinion. Like other men, I inherited in 
respect to this question the traditions of a 
party. When I came to examine these 
traditions for myself, I found them give 
way under me, and I abandoned them. 
But my right hon. Friend says, he adheres 
to the opinions he has held for the last 
twenty-five years; and what one desires to 
know is, how, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, he receives the declaration now made 
by the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Lask nothing from the Government 
which is dishonourable to them, personally 
or politically. I want no professions of in- 
ternal conversion to free-trade principles. 
I ask no man’s abstract opinions about 
protection, which is now a matter of past 
history, any more than I want to know his 
opinion about Jacobitism; but what I want 
is this, that those who now hold power in 
this country—who exercise the influence 
which belongs to the administration of pub- 
lic affairs—who represent this great coun- 
try in the face of foreign Powers and of tic 
world—I ask that these persons shall be 
persons who have definitively, unequivo- 
cally, and finally abandoned the idea of 
proposing a return to protective policy. 
More I do not feel bound to ask; with 
less, it seems to me, this’ House cannot 
honourably be content. But I am sure my 
right hon. Friend will feel that we are 
placed in a position of difficulty, if we are 
to understand that the Government isa form- 
ed on a principle under which it is compe- 
tent to the leader of the House of Commons 
to say that unrestricted competition is from 
henceforward to be the rule of our commer- 
cial policy, while one of his colleagues, sit- 
ting by his side, is to tell us, as he told his 
constituents elsewhere, that he was a Mem- 
ber of the Government, in order to defend 
there the principles he had always advo- 
cated out of office, and to use his influence 
to procure the reincorporation of those prin- 
ciples into our commercial code. Sir, my 
hope is, that whatever decision may be 
come to by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton as to the resolution to which he 
has adverted—whether he shall think, or 
whether he shall not think, that the neces- 
sity for that resolution is at the present 
moment obviated by the declaration of the 
Government, that their propositions will be 
immediately laid before the country—what- 
ever decision he may come to in that re- 
spect, I trust that this House will never, in 
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the discussion of secondary and incidental 
questions—questions of the form, and time, 
and manner of proceeding—lose sight of 
the great end we have in view; and that, 
whether before the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or after it, we reserve to ourselves 
the liberty of putting into clear words, at 
a future day, the principles we entertain in 
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‘case his measures should not afford a suffi- 


ciently practical exposition of our senti- 
ments; whatever decision may be come to, 
or whatever course may be followed, on 
any question of this nature, I trust that 
this House will recollect (and that, too, 
wholly without reference to party com- 
bination, which, important as it is, is far 
less important in my mind than the great 
issue which we are now discussing) that 
the country will justly expect of us that 
we should remember the peculiar cireum- 
stances to which we owe our birth, and the 
especial object for which we have been sent 
here. I trust that we shall rest content 
with nothing that is open to argument, and 
construction, and inference, this way and 
that way; that we shall not rest content 
with a paragraph which, instead of set- 
tling the question, itself stands in need 
of glosses and interpretation; but that we 
shall have it stated in plain English, intel- 
ligible to every class of the community, be- 
yond the reach of cavil or dispute, not at 
the present moment only, but at other 
times which may come, when a portion of 
this House might find it convenient to re- 
vive the question of protection, that we 
shall have it stated in language, I say, 
which shall for the present time, and shall 
for all time, give an assurance to the people 
of England that there is no party in the 
State prepared to defraud or to deprive 
them of the inestimable boon which has by 
the legislation of late years been conferred 
upon them; which boon, so conferred upon 
them, has not only conduced with other 
causes, but which has been the main and 
great cause of the present prosperity of the 
country, and which, in increasing the pros- 
perity of the country, has spread abroad a 
satisfaction, a contentment, a confidence in 
the spirit of Parliament, a firm attachment 
to our institutions, and has strengthened 
the foundations of that Throne from which 
Her Majesty to-day addressed us. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), in re- 
ply to his question, that, as an independent 
Member of that House, he did not intend 
to move an Amendment upon the Address, 
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and that he did not believe that any inde- 
pendent Member on his side of the House 
would do so; and further, that so far as he 
(Mr. Newdegate) was aware of the deter- 
mination of those societies which had been 
organised for the promotion of the great 
cause of procuring justice to native in- 
dustry, it was their resolve—be the de- 
ciarations of Her Majesty’s Government 
what they might—that until the Govern- 
ment had submitted their commercial and 
financial measures to the consideration 
of the Commons of England, they would 
not pronounce any opinion upon the policy 
or upon the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government. This they considered no 
more than just; and, although it might 
suit the tactics of the Opposition to try to 
force the Protectionist body from their de- 
termination, and to arrive at a decision 
upon the abstract merits of the protective 
system, as contradistinguished from unre- 
stricted competition, he could tell hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they would fail in 
the attempt to move the Protectionist body 
from their position. There were some 
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minds so constituted that they were never 
at ease unless they rested upon some arbi- 
trary dogma; and he believed that the in- 
tellect of the right hon. Member for Ox- 


ford was one of these; but he could as- 
sure that right hon. Gentleman, and those 
who had preceded him in the debate, that 
it was as utterly beyond the power of Par- 
liament to establish any arbitrary rule 
which should for ever hereafter bind the 
people of this country, as for them to mort- 
gage the intellect of posterity. Be the 
decision of that House what it might, they 
could not abdicate for the people of this 
country, now or hereafter, their claim that 
the legislation of the country, financial or 
commercial, should be adapted to meet the 
exigencies and conveniences of their in- 
dustry according to the changing require- 
ments of the age, whenever the -people 
should decide upon enforcing that right. 
He had no more to add than to say, that he 
believed he expressed the opinion of the 
protective societies of the kingdom when 
he stated that they were determined to 
await the announcement of the policy of 
the Government, and that they did so in 
the full confidence that the measures to be 
propounded would, as far as possible, meet 
the just requirements of all the interests 
of the country. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, that if it 
had not been for the pointed allusion that 
had been made to him by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), he should not 
have ventured, after all that had taken 
place that evening, to intrude himself on 
the attention of the House with any ob. 
servations. But his right hon. Friend had 
addressed himself to him (Mr. Christopher) 
in @ manner so pointed and personal, that 
he felt it would not be consistent with his 
position and character in that House were 
he to refrain from making a few brief re- 
marks on that portion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech which related to him. 
self. He could not suppose that the right 
hon. Gentleman could have meant to im- 
pute to him that he would venture to ex- 
press, in the presence of his constituents, 
opinions which he would not be perfectly 
prepared to uphold in that House. In ad- 
dressing his constituents during the last 
contest in which he was engaged, he had 
invariably expressed his conscientious opin- 
ion with regard to the injustice done to 
the agricultural interest by the repeal of 
the corn laws, and by all the proccedings 
that accompanied that repeal. He told 
them that his opinions on that subject re- 
mained entirely unchanged ; but at the 
same time he warned his constituents that 
it did not depend upon the opinion of any 
individual Member of the Government, but 
rather upon the opinion of the country at 
large, expressed through their representa- 
tives in that House, whether the principle 
of unrestricted competition or of protec- 
tion was to prevail as to the governing 
principle of our commercial policy; and 
when his right hon. Friend taunted him with 
expressing opinions at variance with those 
uttered by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government, he would take leave to 
assure his right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) that he should ever be found pre- 
pared, upon fitting occasions, to maintain 
the opinions which he had always enter- 
tained with regard to this subject; opinions 
which he had always fearlessly expressed 
since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House. But, if he found that the 
people, being appealed to for their decision 
on two successive occasions, had, on two 
successive occasions given a verdict which 
proved that the doctrines he had heretofore 
advocated were not in accordance with the 
feelings of the majority of the country, he 
should feel himself bound to bow to the 
decision of the country thus unequivocally 
expressed—[ Laughter ]— and in spite of 
the taunts of his right hon. Friend and of 
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the cheers of the benches opposite, he be- 
lieved it the safer and more constitutional 
practice to adopt a course of this kind, 
when the country had solemnly pronounced 
its verdict; and in this opinion he was 
strengthened and encouraged by the exam- 
ple of the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
who had bowed to the decision of the 
country on the question of Parliamentary 
reform and other subjects. He (Mr. Chris- 
topher) as an individual, still entertained 
the same opinion, that the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel, in proposing the repeal of 
the corn laws was not a wise one; but at the 
same time that he held this opinion he 
might be clearly sensible that the state of 
public feeling might render it impossible 
to return to the principle of protection. 
What he had said to his constituents was 
this—and he had never swerved from it— 
that if the country should decide against 
the recurrence to protective principles, Her 
Majest}’s Government would come forward 
and propose some system with respect to 
the taxation as a measure of relief to the 
agricultural interest. This was what he 
had said; and he trusted that, upon a 
future occasion, when the proposals of the 
Government should be discussed, he would 


again have an opportunity of defending 


himself from such accusations. His only 
motive for rising on the present occasion 
was, to prevent any impression prevailing 
in the House that he had acted in an un- 
worthy manner towards those whom he 


had the honour of representing. With | 
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and that he was prepared to defend him- 
self on a fitting opportunity against any 
accusations that might be made against 
him for deserting the constituency which 
he represented. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, it 
seemed to be generally admitted on both 
sides of the House that the debate on the 
Queen’s Speech was to be a sort of shake 
hands preparatory to the great political 
conflicts which were to ensue; that the 
lion of Montrose was to lie down with the 
lamb of North Essex, and that nothing 
was to be said, but that they were to wel- 
come every paragraph of the Speech with 
a loyalty which bordered, he might say, 
upon servility. In a constitutional point 
of view, he thought it was a pity that the 
course which was adopted in 1849 and 
1850 had not been practised now. If he 
remembered rightly, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now deprecated any interruption 
to the harmony which prevailed in that 
‘‘ happy family,”’ and who had attained to 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
owing to the advocacy of the doctrines of 
Protection, upon that occasion moved an 
Amendment upon the Address, for an in- 
quiry into the burdens upon agriculture. 
That Amendment, after a night's discus- 
sion, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
think it prudent to press to a division; but 
in 1850 another right hon. Gentleman, 
who he supposed would give in his adhe- 
sion to free trade that evening—he meant 
the present President of the Poor Law 
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regard to his own position in connexion | Commission—also moved an Amendment 
with the Government, he had no hesitation | to the Address upon agricultural burdens; 
in saying that he accepted office under the | and he had greater faith in his principles 
Administration of his noble Friend from a! upon that occasion than his right hon. 
sincere conviction that, of all statesmen in | Leader, for he pressed his Amendment to 
the country, the noble Lord now at the! a division, in which he was disgracefully 


head of the Administration was the most | beaten. 


fitted, from his admitted talents, position, 
and high principle, to conduct the affairs 
of a great empire. He had, however, 
told his noble Friend when he accepted 
office, that although he felt deeply grati- 
fied at the honour of becoming a Member 
of his Administration, still that he was 
prepared to place the office he held en- 
tirely at his disposal, whenever his noble 
Friend could strengthen his Administra- 
tion by the introduction of another more 
qualified person. In conclusion, he had 
only to observe that, after what had taken 
place, he would never be the person to 
sow discord among the great party with 
which he had been connected, under the lea- 
dership of the late Lord George Bentinck ; 


| 
| 





He (Mr. B. Osborne) merely 
alluded to this in order that new Members 
might dispel from their minds the notion 
that it was not a constitutional proceeding 
on the part of the House, when they felt 
an objection to a paragraph in the Speech, 
to move an Amendment to the Address; 
and he thought they would have better 
done their duty to the country, and ad- 
vanced the interests of free trade, if they 
had at that, the earliest opportunity, moved 
an Amendment upon that paragraph in the 
Address which had been dictated by the 
genius of rigmarole, and traced by the 
hand of mystification. If the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to tell the House and 
the country that he had given in his adhe- 
sion to free trade, and the Cabinet had 
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gone along with him, what was the occa- 
sion for that studiously evasive and decep- 
tive paragraph? Would any Englishman 
when he read the papers in the morning 
be able to gather more from that para- 
graph, so carefully worded to delude Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, and to give 
no information, than that the whole ques- 
tion of free trade was reopened in this 
country? It might be very well for the 
right hon. the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department to tell them, in smooth 
and dulcet accents, that the policy of free 
trade was not to be reversed; but how did 
he reconcile that with his speech before 
his two-and-twenty electors at Midhurst— 
or whatever the number might be—when 
he told them that crime and poor-rates 
were inversely increasing with the practice 
of free trade? If the policy of free trade 
were not to be reversed, as the right hon. 
Gentleman now with ‘bated breath’’ as- 
sured them, why had it not been distinctly 
stated in the Speech from the Throne? 
Why did not the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
screwed up his courage to many points, 
take his physic like a man—why make so 
many gulps in swallowing this free-trade 
potion? Why did the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was the genius and soul of his 
Cabinet, condescend to be tied together 
with a bundle of incompetent marquesses 
and men who were at least questionable as 
to their principles, however honourable they 
might be in other respects? Why did he 
not say, ‘‘I am a free-trader; I hunted 
Sir Robert Peel to his grave; I maligned 
Sir Robert Peel; but I see that I com- 
mitted a grievous error, and I am now a 
free-trader?’’ Don’t let them talk in a 
vague manner about the spirit of chivalry in 
the heart of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Cabinet. Why did the noble Lord in 
1846 stand by in the presence of that great 
man whom he might designate the ‘* Wel- 
lington of peace,’’ and listen to those bitter 
and envenomed attacks which were levelled, 
not only against the priuciple of free trade, 
but against the person of Sir Robert Peel? 
For himself, he stated at once that he had 
no confidence in the chivalry or high prin- 
ciple of the leader of the Administration ; 
and sorry was he to add that he had no 
great trust in the sincerity of the creator 
of the party who sat in the House of Com- 
mons. He must congratulate the House 
upon the course of the debate. He had 
no doubt that in a short time every one of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite would take 
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the very manly course adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and bow to the de- 
cision of the country. He had nothing to 
say to that graceful bow which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made to the decision 
of the country, except that he thought he 
would have consulted his own position and 
his high character, of which he had told 
them, better, if he had made that bow in 
the days of Sir Robert Peel, and had not 
waited until he himself came into office. 
He knew that office was no object to the 
right hon. Gentleman. He knew that he 
had been dragged into this by the mis- 
chievous love of party; but still he must 
bear the imputations which would be made 
by persons out of that House, who would 
regret that he had delayed until the eleventh 
hour making his bow to the decision of the 
country. The paragraph with reference to 
free trade imperatively called upon the 
leaders of the Opposition to: decide at 
once. When the measures of 1846 
were passed, they had no notion of com- 
pensation to any interest. He denied 
that injury had been inflicted on any 
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}interest, and he denied that compensation 


should be paid to any interest for the rob- 
bery which it had committed on the public 
for so many years. He was surprised that 
hon. Gentleman had not seen it in that 
light. It might be desirable, as an object 
of party tact, to delay this question; but 
he was convinced that it would have been 
better for the country to have met this in- 
sidious and evasive paragraph by an Amend- 
ment upon the very first opportunity. So 
much for the doctrine of free trade. As 
to what was ‘‘ looming in the future,” as 
to the bottled problems that they were by 
and by to see enunciated, he would say 
nothing on the present occasion. But he 
would warn the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), and he 
would warn the country Gentlemen gene- 
rally (of whom so much had been said in 
1846 and 1847), that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might, after all, turn out to 
be the Flying Dutchman of the agricultural 
party; that the right hon. Gentleman hav- 
ing led them on so far—and he begged the 
farmers of England to mark this—that, 
having led them on so far for no other ob- 
ject but to elevate himself, would probably 
be found to have been deluding them once 
more on the subject of protection. [ Cries 
of ‘“‘No!’’] Aye, but ‘* Yes.” He was 
not using his own language: he was giving 
them a paraphrase of the language which 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer used to- 
wards the late Sir Robert Peel. He (Mr. 
B. Osborne) remembered well the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman, for they strongly 
impressed themselves on his memory at the 
time. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
he could see a great difference between the 
leader of the Opposition and the head of 
the Ministerial party—that he would not 
contrast too strongly the hours of court- 
ship with the hours of possession—and he 
moreover said that he had the satisfaction 
of proclaiming that the policy of the Con- 
servative party was ‘‘an organised hypo- 
erisy.”’ The right hon. Gentleman had 
taunted his opponents on this occasion with 
having carried some of their weaknesses into 
the present discussion. He (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) left the House to judge whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had not carried a 
certain degree of ‘ organised hypocrisy” 
into it as his contribution. Away then, he 
said, at once with their speeches and their 
“ chivalry,’’ for he, for one, had confidence 
in neither, believing, as he did, that they 
had only used them that they might there- 
by get into power, and that the result 
would be that they would as soon as possi- 
ble kick down the ladder by which they 
rose. He had no heart, and he believed 
the House had no inclination, to go into 
the other petty paragraphs of Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech. He believed, as had already 
been said, that eulogy had been exhausted 
on the character of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and on that topic he would only say 
that his Grace was a truly illustrious Eng- 
lishman—an Englishman worthy to take his 
place among the Pantheon of great men— 
by the side of Sir Robert Peel. He must, 
before he sat down, make an exception 
with reference to the paragraph relating 
to Ireland. There was, at any rate, no 
deception there. He observed that the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not take the opportunity, even when 
his attention was drawn to it, of disclaim- 
ing that he did not mean to involve the 
whole of Ireland in the ‘‘ unhappy spirit 
of insubordination and turbulence” which 
was referred to. He (Mr. B. Osborne) de- 
nied that there was any ‘ insubordination 
and turbulence” on the part of the people 
of Ireland. There might be a certain 
amount of agrarian crime, and no man re- 
gretted it more than he did. But was there 
no crime in this country? He believed that 
for one crime in Ireland, there were fifty 
in England; and it was, to say the least of 
it, not becoming in a Minister of the Crown 
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who wished to avoid an Amendment to the 
Address—who desired to see them all a 
happy, united family on that occasion—it 
was not becoming in him to cast a slur like 
this on the people of Ireland in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech. He would not now dwell 
on this topic, as other opportunities would 
doubtless occur of discussing it; but he 
could not help observing that when the 
Government talked of adopting a “liberal 
and generous policy towards Ireland,’’ it 
would not have been out of place to have 
heard when the promised Landlord and 
Tenant Bill would be introduced; whether 
the Government intended to propose any 
inquiry into Maynooth; and whether they 
had any intention of interfering with the 
noblest and best institutions in Ireland ? 
He alluded to the system of national edu- 
cation in Ireland. He confessed that when 
he saw the recent appointment to the epis- 
copal bench in Ireland of a rev. gen- 
tleman who, whatever might be his other 
qualifications, had always been remark- 
able for his hostility to the national sys- 
tem of education, he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
could not but tremble for the result. It 
was true that Lord Derby had formerly in- 
stituted the system; but it was possible 
that some new light had beamed into his 
mind upon that as upon other subjects, and 
that he was now disposed to alter and de- 
stroy that which the House had taken such 
pains to promote. He hoped that before 
the discussion concluded, the House would 
be favoured with some intimation of the 
views of the Government upon this subject 
from the law officers, or some other official, 
connected with Ireland. Of this he was 
quite sure, that it was by no means “a li- 
beral and generous policy towards Ireland”’ 
to be introducing paragraphs into Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech maligning that country; and 
he was sure that it would not conciliate the 
affections of the people of Ireland to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman had studiously 
avoided noticing the point after his atten- 
tion had been specially called to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in the speech which 
he had delivered that evening, had, with 
his usual ability, raised one of those thick 
mists which he had found so successful 
with the country Gentlemen who had been 
returned to Parliament to promote protec- 
tion. And, speaking of the country Gen- 
tlemen, he wished to ask what had become 
of them? Were they content to hear that 
there was to be no reversal of the system 
of free trade ? He saw an hon. Gentleman 
opposite who he had always understood 
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was a Protectionist to the back bone, and 
who told his constituents at the last elec- 
tion that he should be the last man who 
would give in his adhesion to the doctrines 
of free trade. What had that hon. Gen- 
tleman to say to the declarations of Govern- 
ment on this occasion? Surely the right 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Christopher) would not be allowed to be 
only penitent. If Protection was really to 
be given up, let hon. Members swallow the 
dose and become free-traders at once— 
and, what was more, without looking for 
compensation; for they (the free-traders) 
were determined that there should be no 
compensation, believing, as they did, that 
no injury had been done. If they wished 
to remain in power, and to be infamously 
contented, let them do so if they could. 
He had done his duty in warning them of 
the consequences. Such was in effect the 
kind of speeches which had been directed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
against the late Sir Robert Peel. He (Mr. 
B. Osborne) had not attempted to emulate 
the glowing language of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but of this he was sure, that 
he had spoken with greater sincerity and 
with greater devotion to the cause which 
he professed to advocate. 

Mr. ADDERLEY did not rise for the 
purpose of throwing any light upon the 
intentions of Government, for he was not 
in their secrets, and had no more means of 
understanding their views than any other 
hon. Member; but, as an independent 
country gentleman, and as representing a 
large constituency, partly agricultural, but 


quite as largely manufacturing, he was | 
anxious to state his views to the House | 


on the points which had been raised on 
the present discussion; and, in the first 
place, he deprecated the repeated attacks 
which had been made on Her Majesty’s 
Government by hon. Members opposite. 
Such attacks must recoil upon the heads 
of those who made them; and he ap- 
pealed to those hon. Gentlemen whether 
it would not be more consistent, if not 
with their own character, at least with the 
character of the House, to wait until they 
had really something to attack, instead of 
making an onslaught which was simply 
based upon a spirit of malevolence. It 
might do very well for certain organs of 
public opinion, in the absence of direct in- 
formation, to fabricate their facts and deal 
in wholesale fiction for the purpose of 
damaging the Ministry; but such tactics 
ill became that House, where there was 
Mr. B. Osborne 
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not the same excuse for their adoption, or 
the same licence allowed as in the case of 
the press. He repeated that he had no 
means of arriving at an interpretation of 
Her Majesty’s Speech beyond what any 
other Gentleman unconnected with the 
Government had; but on reading the para- 
graph which had been so much discussed, 
he had come to the conclusion, which, with 
all their mystification, even those Gentle- 
men who had attacked the Government had 
themselves clearly come to—namely, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had for ever, as 
far as they were concerned, given up any 
notion of attempting to reimpose any pro- 
tective duties upon corn; but that at the 
same time they were resolved to put it to 
the House whether they thought that the 
removal of those duties, while conferring 
advantages upon one class of the com- 
munity, had not inflicted injury upon an- 
other class; and, if so, whether they were 
not prepared to adopt measures to mitigate 
the injury? But did this satisfy hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite ? It did not; nor would 
they, he believed, have been a bit more 
satisfied had the language of the Speech 
been even still more explicit, or had it even 
been drawn up in their own language; for, 
from the first moment that the Govern- 
ment had been placed in their present posi- 
tion, the same identical attacks had been 
directed against them de die in diem, and 
were now repeated usque ad nauseam, 
however strong the necessity for the de- 
spatch of business. What had been said 
by hon. Members opposite that evening ? 
What did the hon. Member for Montrose 
complain of, for instance? It would be 
remembered that nobody rose immediately 


after the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 


ton; that there was a total silence for a 
few moments in the House; and that then 
up got the hon. Member for Montrose and 
denounced all the Members on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House—and for 
what ? Simply because they had not re- 
plied to the Motion which was to be brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton on Monday week. Really when 
the hon. Gentleman was in such an unrea- 
sonable mood, it would not be wisdom on 
the part of the Ministerial Members to 
attempt to allay dissatisfaction grounded on 
such an unfathomable feeling of hostility. 
Then, what did the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton himself say ? He complained 
on constitutional grounds of the paragraph 
in the Queen’s Speech referring to free 
trade. He laid down the broad constitu- 
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tional principle that the opinions of the 
Minister of the day must be in conso- 
pance with the opinions of the majority 
of the House—about which there could 
be no doubt—and that, in order that 
the Minister should be able to maintain a 
constitutional position, he must follow one 
of two courses—he must first ascertain 
whether the opinions of a majority of the 
House were the same as his own; and if 
not, he must either recant his own opinions 
or resign. Now, he (Mr. Adderley) would 
take leave to say that there was a third 
course that might be followed, and that 
was to allow any opinion which he had 
formerly held, but which he was now un- 
able to carry out, simply to remain at rest. 
He saw no need for an absolute recanta- 
tion. When Sir Robert Peel took office 
in 1835 it was not found necessary to 
ask him to make an affidavit that he would 
never attempt to repeal the Reform Bill of 
1832; neither did the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London think it advisable to come 
under any pledge with reference to the cele- 
brated ‘‘ appropriation clause’’ when he be- 
came First Minister of the Crown. The noble 
Lord found it more convenient to let that 
subject pass away sub silentio, though he 
had turned out a strong Government ex- 
pressly upon it. The noble Lord and his 
friends, therefore, were not the men to 
ask that an affidavit, security, or gua- 
rantee should be imposed upon the present 
Government—that in no circumstances 
whatever should they attempt to revive 
the question of free trade. He observed 
that there were three sections of the Op- 
position united in calling in question the 
paragraph of Her Majesty’s Speech on the 
subject of free trade. There were—first, 
the immediate predecessors of the present 
Government; second, the leaders and staff 
officers of the Government of Sir R. Peel, 
strangely hostile to the remainder of their 
own party now in office; and, third, the free- 
trade party, to whom the whole credit should 
be given of the free-trade measures which 
were now the law of the land—he meant 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton and 
his friends, to whom alone, he repeated, 
belonged the full eredit of being the friends 
of the poor on this question; and he must 
say that he thought it gross presumption 
on the part of the party which called them- 
selves by Sir Robert Pcel’s name to at- 
tempt to take to themselves the credit of a 
measure which they had tried so long to 
delay, obstruct, and keep down. He de- 
nied, however, that either of these three 
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sections were entitled to bring the charge 
of inconsistency against the present Govern- 
ment. Was the noble Lord, the laie Prime 
Minister, consistent on the Appropriation 
Clause, coming into power expressly upon 
it, and never alluding to the subject after 
gaining office by it? or on the Militia 
Bill of last Session? or was he consistent 
in telling Her Majesty that it would bea 
disastrous course to resort to a dissolution 
of Parliament, and then immediately after- 
wards pressing the present Government to 
adopt that course? or was he consistent 
when, opposing the Militia, he suggested 
supplying our home defences by troops 
drawn from the Colonies; a measure which, 
when he (Mr. Adderley) proposed it on 
other grounds, he denounced? And, with 
regard to the Colleagues of Sir Robert Peel, 
what sort of a recantation was it that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir James Graham) and his Colleagues 
wanted from the Government, after they 
had stated, as plainly as language could, 
that they had no intention of raising the 
question again? Was it a recantation such 
as Sir Robert Peel himself made in 1846, 
when he all at once announced his inten- 
tion of introducing a measure in direct op- 
position to every argument he had formerly 
used, and reversed not only his policy, but 
avowedly every principle on which he had 
based it? Was it a recantation like that 
which had been made by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself? He was sure that many 
hon. Members would recollect how the House 
was electrified by the rapidity with which 
the right hon. Gentleman reversed all his 
former arguments, and how, to use his own 
phrase, he swept whole volumes of Han- 
sard away by one single word. If it was 
a recantation of this kind that was wanted, 
he could only say that it was unreasonable 
to ask it.of them, and that it would not at 
all meet their views to accede to the re- 
quest. Then, with regard to those whom 
he might call the apostles of free trade, 
they seemed to him like the children in the 
market-place—there was no pleasing them. 
If the Government and their friends de- 
clared themselves to be Protectionists they 
were not satisfied; and if they called them- 
selves Freetraders they were equally dissa- 
tisfied, He denied that the Government had 
reversed any principle on the subject of 
protection, or that it had ever been held by 
them as a principle at all, It was, indeed, 
based upon a principle—and principles are 
of eternal obligation, essential and funda- 
mental, and are never to be reversed—he 
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meant the principle of equal justice—the 
principle that all classes should be taxed 
alike; but the system which was known as 
Protection was only an artificial arrange- 
ment based on that principle. He had al- 
ways said that if protection meant the fa- 
vouring one class at the expense of an- 
other, he would not defend it for a single 
moment; it was only to be justified as a 
balance of unequal taxation. Protection, 
however, having been withdrawn, the same 
principle called upon them to adjust the 
inequality which the removal of protection 
had produced. The party which was at 
present in power was the same party which 
was formed by Sir Robert Peel in 1841; 
and the cause of the indignation which had 
been expressed against them by their late 
colleagues, now in opposition, was, that 
they had not been able to follow their com- 
mon leader equally in opposite directions. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Mr. Osborne) sneered at the want 
of independence shown by the country 
Gentlemen; but if following a leader one 
day in his advocacy of protection, and 
being ready the next day to share in his 
advocacy of free trade, was his idea of 
independence, he differed from it toto 
celo. He had always admitted that the 
conduct of Sir Robert Peel on that oeca- 
sion was highly honourable to himself: the 
rapidity, ill-adjustment, and inconsistency 
of his change of policy was at least not 
selfish, but a great personal sacrifice; but 
he thought it rather hard that his party 
should be blamed for not following him in 
the last phase of his political career, simply 
because their minds had been too inefface- 
ably impressed with the arguments which 
he had urged upon them just before. The 
hon. Member concluded by protesting against 
the House being called upon to give the 
guarantee which the proposed Motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton im- 
plied. It appeared to him to be a dan- 
gerous precedent, and he hoped the House 
would not assent to it: that any measure, 
however inappropriate and set aside for 
the present, should be put under a perpetual 
ban of excommunication from all future 
discussion—a ban which, moreover, would 
not be binding on any single Member of 
the House the hour after it had passed 
into a resolution. 

Mr. COBDEN: I don’t know that I 
should have trespassed upon the attention 
of the House, had I not wished to impress 
upon my hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Villiers), the propriety of 
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not listening to the advice which comes 
from the other side, with respect to his in. 
tention of bringing forward a substantive 
Motion on the question of free trade. [ 
think my hon. Friend has duly appreciated 
his position before the country with refer- 
ence to that subject. He has long been 
the faithful representative of the principle 
of free trade in this House; and the coun- 
try is deeply interested in our discussions 
on that subject, and they will expect that 
those discussions shall be brought to some 
definite result. Now, I ask, is it possible 
that the plain, honest, and simple-minded 
people of this country can consider that 
this clause in the Queen’s Speech is a suf- 
ficient solution of the fourteen years’ con- 
troversy which, within my knowledge and ex- 
perience, have passed away upon this ques- 
tion? Why, if I read the passage aright, 
it is put into that form with an intention 
that it shall not mean anything. It begins 
with an ‘‘if.’”’ A right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the ‘if’’ is intended to be a 
peacemaker ; and Shakespeare has said 
that ‘‘ your if is a great peacemaker” — 
but, if this passage be hypothetical and 
means nothing, how can we’ come to any 
decision on the question, or how can it be 
said that we are satisfying the country, or 
convincing them that the views of the 
House of Commons are in harmony with 
those of the great majority of the people 
out of doors upon a question so interesting 
to them? 1 think, therefore, my hon. 
Friend has pledged himself most wisely 
before the country that within a fortnight 
of this time he will bring this question 
substantively before the House. Suppos- 
ing, however, what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says be true—and I understand 
that a noble Earl in another place has 
made a statement confirmatory of his opin- 
ion—supposing it to be true that the Ca- 
binet have resolved to adopt the principle 
of unrestricted competition, where can be 
the difficulty, or where the delay, arising 
out of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhamption? I undertake to say that 
his resolution will do no more than affirm 
the principle of unrestricted competition 
with a view to carrying it out. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer says that is the 
opinion of the Cabinet. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman will only have to second 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton, and in one night—nay, in one 
short hour—for I promise him he will not 
be troubled with many speeches—this ques- 
tion will be disposed of for ever. But it 
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must not be mixed up with other questions, 
it must not be mixed up with questions of 
finance. I think the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton has had too much expe- 
rience of this House, and has seen too 
much of what is required for success in the 
advocacy of any measure, to allow one 
grave question to -be mixed up with any 
others. We must have the pure and sim- 
ple free-trade principle affirmed, and that 
is a principle not to be based upon the 
casual prosperity of the present day. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last is most 
anxious that we should allow this question 
only to be settled for the present. Yes, 
yes, there would be great convenience in 
that—because hon. Gentlemen might then 
go down to the farmers’ tables a month 
hence, and say, ‘‘ We only assent to this 
for the present. You have only to agitate. 
Get up meetings, subscribe to protection 
societies, and the time will come when the 
manufacturers, instead of being prosperous, 
will be suffering, and then we may reverse 
this principle, and adopt again the policy of 
protection. [‘‘Hear!’’] Ay, but we don’t 
intend to act upon that principle at all. 
We say that the principle of unrestricted 
commerce is true, and sound, and politic, 


and just at all times, in all places, and un- 


der all circumstances. If it be a truth it 
will answer to all these conditions; and if 
it be not, it is not worth the fourteen years’ 
struggle to establish it by legislation. I 
have no objection to see a financial scheme 
brought forward. I think that, apart alto- 
gether from the principle of unrestricted 
commerce—apart from abolishing protec- 
tive duties—there is a very great field 
open to any ingenious Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the modification of our sys- 
tem of taxation. That is a process which 
I invoke quite as much in the interest of 
my constituents, the woollen manufacturers 
of Yorkshire, as you who are opposite can 
do in the interest of the landed proprietors; 
because my constituents in West York- 
shire, the manufacturers of woollens and 
stuffs, are open to the unrestricted compe- 
tition of the whole world, and are equally 
interested in the question of taxation. 
Therefore I cannot allow you to go into 
the question of taxation with the view of 
remedying what you call an injury done to 
certain interests in 1846. 1 know what 
those interests are. You mean the parties 
engaged in agriculture. Well, but that 
will open a very wide question. In the 
first place I deny the injury you talk of. 
You will have to prove your case. You 
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have not proved it. ' I could mention two 
or three circumstances that would stand 
in your way at the outset. Some of 
the largest landowners in the kingdom 
have declared that their rents have not 
suffered in consequence of free trade. Last 


‘year we heard this stated by the Duke 


of Buccleuch and Sir James Graham. 
Farmers have not all suffered either. 
Those engaged in grazing, in raising wool, 
and in dairy farming, have all been profit- 
ing by the prosperity of trade which has 
arisen from the changes which have taken 
place. But when you talk of relieving 
landed property, you are going not only to 
relieve wheatgrowers from taxation—you 
contemplate not only a modification of tax- 
ation for the benefit of wheatgrowers— 
but you relieve railway property, house 
property, and, in fact, more than half the 
real property of the country, which does 
not come under the denomination of agri- 
cultural property at all. Besides, what 
are you going to do with the 7,000,000/. 
or 10,000,000/. worth of property in Ire- 
land bought under the Incumbered Estates 
Act, since the free-trade measures passed ? 
These parties have bought their land under 
free-trade conditions. Are you going to 
give compensation to them? There are 
many millions’ worth of property sold 
every year. On what principle, then, are 
you going to make your remission of tax- 
ation? I deny the loss; but I say it 
would be a most clumsy thing to attempt 
a compensation which must cover all the 
owners of real property, when, avowedly, 
you only want to reach the growers of 
wheat, and the owners of two or three 
other descriptions of property. I deny 
that even your agricultural proprietors— 
your owners of land—can show a loss. 
Is the land worth less now that it was 
when Sir Robert Peel made the change in 
the law? I say, then, that you must 
begin by showing your case. Where is 
the injury—the loss? You must then 
show your right to compensation, because 
I can point you to other people who have 
sustained losses. You don’t intend to 
compensate lawyers, who are now suffering 
great losses, because you have abolished 
their ‘‘ John Doe and Richard Roe,”’ and 
other expensive processes. No; they may 
emigrate to the ‘“‘diggings.”’ I lay down 
this rule—that when a class of the com- 
munity has been benefiting under the ope- 
ration of laws, such class can have no 
beneficial interest in those laws; and if the 
laws are abrogated, the class can have no 
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right to compensation for their loss. If 
the corn laws entitle anybody to compensa- 
tion they will hold it with bloodstained 
hands; for I will on a future occasion give 
you some recitals of what took place in 


1816, in 1819, and in 1829—of riots, of | 
murders, and of exccutions—and I will’) 


distinctly trace them all to the operation 
of your corn laws. If you had now in 
force the law which existed in 1815, I am 
convinced that in the last autumn, when 
the harvest threatened to be a failure, you 
would, instead of contentment and happi- 
ness, and a well-affected state of mind 
among the people, have witnessed the 
misery and crime which prevailed at the 
periods to which I have referred. I say, 
then, you are wrong in meddling with this 
question at all. Why, you surely don’t 
expect that the country, and the majority 
of this House, will go into a discussion on 
the financial state of the country with the 
foregone conclusion that certain interests 
are entitled to compensation? That is 
the very thing we (the Opposition) have 
been fighting about, and you ask us tu 
reopen the whole question! The first 
thing my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton must do is to see that we 


are put in as good a position as before the 


elections; and if the Members of the 
House of Commons pledged to free trade 
do their duty, as I believe they will, we 
shall have free trade recognised by a vote 
of this House, and without its being in 
any way alloyed by the question of com- 
pensation. The right hon. Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. Gladstone), who is 
perhaps more difficult to follow in his 
speeches than any one in this House, ap- 
peared to me to fail in what I should have 
thought of all other points he would have 
been least likely to err—I mean his ecasu- 
istry. He laid down the principle that we 
might call upon a Government for a de- 
claration of their policy, but that we had 
no right to put them in the crucible, in 
order to extract from them a declaration 
of their opinions and convictions. Now, 
if I were engaging an agent or steward, 
I should like to know what his views were 
upon the business I wished him to per- 
form; and, knowing his views, I should 
conclude that, if he were an honest man, 
his practice would be in accordance with 
those views. It is upon the same principle 
that I wish to know the sentiments of the 
Ministry; because they are the agents, or 
stewards of the people at large; and I 
believe that, whatever their convictions 
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may be, their policy will be in accordance 
with them, if we give them the oppor. 
tunity of carrying those convictions out, 
Can it be supposed that right hon. Gentle. 
men would take office, holding certain 
convictions on the greatest question of the 
day, and that, notwithstanding those con- 
victions, if you will let them remain in 
office, they are perfectly willing to carry 
out the very opposite policy? That would 
be a very compendious mode of dealing 
with party polities; it would simplify pro- 
ceedings very much. There would be 
none of those migrations from one side of 
the floor to the other which occasionally 
take place. Once ‘in,’’ and whatever 
the demands of the country might be, the 
convictions of Gentlemen in office would 
never be any obstacle to their acceding to 
such demands. Now, I could more easily 
tolerate that doctrine, provided the Gentle- 
men opposite had never given their reasons 
for the faith that is in them. I cannot 
forget, however, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told us, not in the heat of de- 
bate in 1846, but as lately as 1849, the 
reasons why he was in favour of protection, 
and why especially he was in favour of 
reciprocity. He has given most elaborate 
arguments to show that free trade, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Manchester school,’’ as he 
was pleased to call it—that is, free im- 
ports in opposition to hostile tariffs—are 
calculated to degrade the labourer, to 
lower the rate of wages, to diminish ca- 
pital, and to inerease pauperism. He 
has told us all that within the last three 
years. I am the last person to wish 
to go back to Hansard to quote state- 
ments which have been made in this 
House ; but when I find the right hon. 
Member for Oxford University asking me 
to leave the Ministers in office, whatever 
their convictions may be, I cannot separate 
those arguments of right hon. Gentlemen 
to which I have alluded from what I be- 
lieve to be their present convictions, and 
which, I have no doubt, they would carry 
out in practice if they could do so. We 
eannot forget the last time the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer alluded to this subject 
of free trade—last May—when he told me 
very indignantly, ‘*1 deny that I have 
come to this side of the House to betray 
the principles I held on the other side. 
On the contrary, I am here, and I say it 
emphatically, to carry out, if I have the 
power, all those principles which I have 
hitherto adyocated.”’ I think, then, I am 
justified in asking right hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite what are their present convictions 
on this question? I would not subject 
them to the ordeal to which they subjected 
the late Sir Robert Peel when he changed 
his opinions. The hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke has talked about the way in 
which Gentlemen on this side of the House 
are constantly assailing those on the other 
side. I imagine he must have been mis- 
taken, and have been thinking of what 
happened four or five years ago. The late 
Sir Robert Peel avowed changing his 
opinions, and yet he was not allowed to 
remain in peace with his new convictions, 
though he abandoned office as the price of 
his conversion. I don’t think the Gentle- 
men opposite have any reason to complain 
of the restribution with which they have 
been visited. I have often felt, and I 
have often been on the point of saying, 
what I will not hesitate to say now—that 
the personal friends and political Col- 
leagues of the late Sir Robert Peel have, 
in my opinion, shown more forbearance 
towards his assailants than ever I could 
have done with the Christian temper I aim 
at possessing. But if the Gentlemen op- 
posite will come forward when my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Villiers) makes his Motion, 


and will give in their adhesion to free 
trade, and declare that they have changed 
their views upon that question, I give 
them my solemn pledge that from that 
moment they will never hear one taunt or 


one single reproach from me. If we have 
not that declaration, others may be in- 
clined to trust Gentlemen who profess one 
set of opinions, and who carry out another 
set in practice; but I can only say for 
myself that, representing a constituency 
the largest in the Empire, and a population 
of a million and a half, whose opinion is 
unanimous, unless right hon, Gentlemen 
opposite do avow a change in their opin- 
ions, they shall not remain in office one 
day with my consent, or a day beyond the 
time that I can turn them ‘out, I have 
only to repeat to my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Villiers) what I am sure he does not re- 
quire to be cautioned about—namely, that 
he should take the earliest opportunity of 
bringing forward his substantive Motion. 
Let it cover the whole ground. Let him 
declare emphatically the right of the peo- 
ple of this country to free trade in corn; 
let him avow that principle as just and 
politic, and one that must be maintained, 
enlarged, and extended in every practicable 
way. If the Gentlemen opposite will en- 
dorse that resolution, they will have a truce 
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for ever for me. If they resist it, I shall 
be their opponent as long as I remain in 
this House. 

Mr. E. BALL said, that though he 
stood alone in the House, he would still 
declare his conviction, in spite of all that 
had been said on both sides, that protection 
was the best and wisest policy for this 
country and for all nations to adopt. He 
might be ridiculed for maintaining such 
a doctrine; but he had some consolation in 
the knowledge that there was not a single 
nation of the earth, save Great Britain, that 
did not adhere to the principle he advocated. 
He had the satisfaction of knowing that 
all the greatest men of America, France, 
and the whole Continent, agreed with 
him, maintained his views, and carried out 
in their several countries those principles 
which he believed to be sound and right: 
and he believed that, under the guidance 
of a gracious Providence, this country had 
attained its greatness and its superiority 
over all other nations by the maintenance 
of that protective policy which many Mem- 
bers of that House now despised and con- 
demned. It had been very properly re- 
marked, that they had arrived at a period 
when it was necessary for all men and for 
all parties distinctly to avow what their 
opinions were. But the Home Secretary 
had truly said, that this was not a night to 
be devoted to political and party discussion, 
but one on which they had met unitedly to 
testify their honour and attachment to Her 
Majesty, by receiving and responding to 
the Royal Speech. [‘* Hear!’’] Surely the 
case was not so urgent, or the matter so 
pressing, that it was necessary to enter 
upon the question of the Ministerial policy 
immediately; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had asked only for a delay of a few days, 
the denial of his request must be promoted 
rather by party spirit than by any desire to 
benefit the country by extracting now an 
opinion from the House. The noble Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell) had stated that there was one 
paragraph in the Royal Speech of which 
he could not approve—a paragraph so mys- 
tified and unintelligible, one part of it pro- 
fessing one principle, and the other part 
another, that he was much disposed to 
take the sense of the House upon it— 
meaning thereby the paragraph which re- 
lated to the question of free trade. Now, 
he (Mr. Ball) could very well understand 
how a particular policy might be very good 
for one portion of the people, while it was 
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not equally good for another. He could 
easily understand how free trade might 
have advanced some interests in the com- 
munity, while it had damaged others. If 
they only looked back two Sessions ago, 
when the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
was Prime Minister, they would find that 
the noble Lord admitted,through the Speech 
from the Throne, that there was one class 
in this country which had not been bene- 
fited by free-trade measures—that there 
was a body suffering great distress; and 
Her Majesty suggested to the House of 
Commons the propriety of taking the con- 
dition of that class into consideration. 
That Speech, like the present Speech from 
the Throne, acknowledged that certain 
principles which had been attended with 
great and certain good to some parties, had 
been adverse and injurious to the interests | 
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could not be expected that farmers would 
give much attention to its production, 
They would then have a decreased supply 
at home year by year; and if mildnew, or 
blight spread over the Continent they might 
have cause to regret that they had aban. 
doned those principles under which the 
country had attained prosperity. He did 
not intend, however, to go into the ques- 
tion on that occasion. He had risen merely 
| to assure hon. Gentlemen opposite that he 
| had nothing to conceal, and nothing to dis. 
avow, and that he stood in that House just 
as much a Protectionist as he had been on 
the hustings before his constituents. He 
had the honour to appear in that House 
because he had advocated the principle of 
protection; and the very fact of his having 
}a seat in Parliament proved how perma- 
nently and universally that principle had 








of others. But, though the noble Lord at |taken root in that part of the country in 
that time recognised the injuries the agri-} which he resided. He would not deny that 
cultural interest had sustained, they had | free trade stood in a different position from 
not to thank him for having done anything | what it was a few years back. Things 
to redress those injuries. The hon. Gen-| did not look so gloomy as they did a year 
tleman who had last spoken (Mr. Cobden), | and a half ago; but that was not owing 
and who had told them that he represented | to free trade. That was the result of 
a million and a half of people, among whom | free trade alone? Did free trade discover 


there was no dissension, but that all opin- | the gold of Australia? It was to the vast 


ions were in accordance with the principle | and unforeseen influx of gold that we owed 
of the late measures, asked how, when no /| our prosperity, in spite of free trade. It 
party was suffering, could any one come to | was the wealth poured into the country from 
that House and ask for redress? and he} the newly-discovered gold regions, which 
added that the wool producers and farmers | had prevented the otherwise certain mis- 
were in a prosperous state. But the very | chief of free trade. It was the good- 
fact that the wool farmers were now selling | ness of Providence that sent us this wealth 
their sheep at a profit, was destructive} to relieve us from our sufferings. He 
of the policy of free-trade principles. Why | had seen in the Quarterly Review, three 
was it that these classes were making | years of free trade contrasted with three 


profits? When the system of free trade 
was first adopted, sheep were brought into 
this country in such numbers that a panic 
was created among the sheep breeders. 
These foreign sheep brought the disease 
with them; they introduced the smallpox 
into this country. The consequence of im- 
porting these horrible animals in such num- 
bers was, that the sheep breeders killed 
off their stock; they ceased to breed to the 
same extent as before; the supply had 
fallen off, and prices had advanced to a 
remunerative point. This was the reason 
the sheep trade was remunerative. He 
believed the same consequence would result 
with regard to other branches of trade 
from the adoption of free-trade principles. 
Everybody knew that this country now 
grew less wheat than was produced before 
free trade was established; and if the 
growth of wheat proved unremunerative it 
Mr. E. Ball 


years of protection. He would read them 
an extract from that article to show the 
effects of free trade. A comparison was 
made of the results of the four years 
since 1846. In 1845-6 the poor-rates 
for England were 13,500,000/.; in 1849- 
50 they were 15,000,0007. In Scotland 
the increase was greater. Another fact 
was brought forward, relative to crime. 
In 1845-6 the number of cases were— 

For England ... 35,500 

For Scotland 7,600 

For Ireland 15,700 


Tn 1849-50 the number of cases were— 


For England ... 41,000 
For Scotland . 8,000 
For Ireland 38,000 


Here were a few of the benefits which had 
flowed from cheapness occasioned by free 





trade. A more important fact was also to be 
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noticed —the deposits in the savings banks; 
in 1846 the amount was 62,000,0001., but 
in 1849 it had declined to 55,000,0001. 
He knew but one inference that could fairly 
be drawn from these facts, and these facts 
gave him more confidence in the opinions 
which he held. He recollected it was a 
great point of the free-trade advocates that 
those nations from whom we took corn 
would become customers of our manufac- 
tured commodities under a free-trade sys- 
tem, and buy so much of our manufactures 
as would add wonderfully to the wealth of 
the country. He believed, without excep- 
tion, that the reverse was the case. If he 
were correctly informed, France, Germany, 
and the corn-growing countries from which 
we took such large quantities of corn of 
late, took less of our manufactures now 
than they did before free trade. If these 
were facts, why should he be asked to jus- 
tify the principles which he had always 
professed, and why should he be asked to 
abandon them? He could never consent 
to be the advocate in that House of prin- 
ciples which he repudiated out of the 
House. Nothing would be more painful 
and more repugnant to his feelings than to 
read a recantation of opinions which he 
had elsewhere expressed when his convic- 
tions were unchanged. He repeated, he 
was a Protectionist, and he would not 
abandon the flag so long as it floated under 
a commander that he could follow, or a 
party in whom he could confide. 

Sm J. V. SHELLEY congratulated 
the House that they had found one man 
bold enough to avow the principles of pro- 
tection. He trusted, that when the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton brought for- 
ward his Motion, that hon. Gentleman, 
whatever Her Majesty’s Government might 
do, would give them an opportunity of 
having a discussion, and that he would op- 
pose that Motion. He must say he gave 
the hon. Member credit for the manliness 
with which he had stated his conscientious 
opinions; but the hon. Member would 
allow him, as an old free-trader, entirely 
to disagree with the reasons he had given 
for those opinions, and especially that the 
stock of sheep was rapidly diminishing. 
He believed the agriculturists of Cam- 
bridgeshire were unfortunate enough to 
have the small-pox among their sheep ; but 
he thought the hon. Member’s constituents 
would laugh when they heard the cause to 
which he attributed the increase in the 
price of mutton and wool. To all persons 
having anything to do with agriculture, it 
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was notorious that, instead of the number 
of sheep bred in the country having greatly 
decreased, the contrary was the fact, and 
that the prices of both mutton and wool 
had advanced in consequence of a great in- 
crease in the demand; and, moreover, in 
consequence of the improved method of 
farming, the supply of lean sheep was 
insufficient to meet the demand. When 
also the hon. Gentleman took upon himself 
to say the quantity of corn grown was less 
than in the days of protection, he was 
equally inaccurate; and he (Sir J. V. 
Shelley) could take upon himself to assure 
him that never were such improvements 
being carried out in agriculture as had been 
carried out since the introduction of free 
trade. After they had been told, as they 
had been to-night, that never again would 
the Government attempt to lay protective 
duties upon corn, he trusted the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cambridgeshire 
would be prepared to give his opposition to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. With regard to 
the question to be brought before the House 
by the Member for Wolverhampton, he en- 
tirely agreed with those who thought the 
country looked to this House that the ques- 
tion should at once be settled either one 
way or the other. For himself, he was 
satisfied nothing had done so much injury 
to agriculture, had so truly been the bane 
of agriculture, as that protection to which 
the hon. Member even now adhered, and 
whenever that subject should be before the 
House, he would take an opportunity of 
entering more largely than at present into 
the arguments by which that opinion was 
supported. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I wish 
to make one or two observations upon the 
Address and the Speech prepared by Her 
Majesty’s advisers; and I cannot refrain at 
the outset from joining my voice to those 
who have spoken already, in bearing testi- 
mony to the good taste and good feeling 
which have led Her Majesty Ministers to 
place in a prominent part of the Speech a 
just tribute to the memory of that great 
man whom we have just lost. Of him at 
present I shall content myself with saying, 
that I believe that never was there any 
other man, in any country whatever whose 
lot it was to render such great and impor- 
tant services to his country, or who had 
the good fortune to live so long in the en- 
joyment of the universal and unbounded 
love, respect, and admiration of his coun- 
trymen. Sir, I am glad to find, talking 
of the principle of protection, that at least 
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one application of that principle has suc- 
ceeded, and that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have been able to realise the expectations 
held out as to the voluntary enlistment of 
men for the militia service. I certainly 
feel peculiar gratification on that point, in- 
asmuch as it always was my opinion that 
voluntary enlistment would answer the 
purpose, and that a sufficient number of 
men could be found ready to join the ranks 
of the militia, on the terms which the Go- 
vernment were prepared to offer. I have 
received, Sir, great satisfaction from the 
statement which the Speech contains in 
regard to the acquiescence and co-opera- 
tion of the Government of Brazil in mea- 
sures taken by this country for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. I am happy 
to think that the suspension of those mea- 
sures by which that co-operation was ob- 
tained—stated to be only temporary and 
contingent on that co-operation—will not 
be of a more lasting character. I should 
have been glad if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been able to state that the Go- 
vernment of Spain had equally co-operated 
in putting an end to the importation of 
slaves into Cuba, and I trust that either this 
evening, or on some future occasion, Ler 
Majesty’s Ministers will be able to inform 
us in what degree, during the year now 
expiring, the Cuba slave trade, by the 
good faith of the Spanish Government, has 
either been reduced or put an end to. Sir, 
on that great question which has been the 
main topic of debate this evening, I think 
if any doubt could have existed when we 
met to-day as to the necessity of some de- 
claration on the part of this House, aye or 
no, on the question of protection or free 
trade, that which has passed in debate this 
evening would have removed that doubt 
altogether; because, although it appears 
that Her Majesty’s Government thought 
the question might be passed over sub 
silentio, and disposed of in a paragraph in 
the Speech, which resembles, in its am- 
biguous terms, the oracle, 


“ Aio te, ZEacida, Romanos vincere posse,” 


and which, according as it is construed, may 
be taken either one way or the other; and 
although I do not blame the Ministers for 
the arrangement of that Speech, after the 
excellent reason given by the Secretary of 
State, ‘‘ that it was known there were 
Gentlemen who might have objected to a 
frank and explicit declaration as to the 
policy to be pursued;’’ yet, Sir, we have 
heard to-night that there are protectionists 
Viscount Palmerston 
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still in the House: and if the verdict of 
the country is to be inferred simply from 
the debate this evening, it may go forth 
that doubts may be entertained what is the 
opinion of the majority of the House of 
Commons on that great question. Now con. 
sidering the formal manner in which that 
question was by Her Majesty’s Ministers 
referred to the decision of the country at 
the late general election, I do think it is 
necessary for the public interest that there 
should be some formal declaration of opin. 
ion—not simply by the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Ministry, satisfactory as that has 
been, so far as we have heard them this 
evening—but a formal declaration by the 
House itself, establishing permanently and 
decidedly that which no doubt will be estab- 
lished—the concurrence of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament in the soundness 
of that system of commercial policy on 
which legislation of late years has been 
founded. And, Sir, I cannot agree with 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke on the other 
side, that free trade is a measure, and not 
a principle. No doubt the imposition or 
repeal of duty on a particular article such 
as corn may be a measurc—a measure 
emanating from a principle ; but the prin- 
ciple of free trade is of larger and more 
extensive application—it is one which 
ought to be consecrated by the vote of this 
House as the foundation of all our future 
legislation. And, therefore, I heard with 
great satisfaction that the question is to 
be brought distinctly and separately under 
consideration. That being the case, and 
feeling that I shall undoubtedly join my 
vote with others who are prepared to affirm 
that principle, I shall not further intrude 
upon the time of the House, but only ex- 
press my concurrence, not only in the pro- 
priety, but the absolute necessity for such 
a proceeding. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that he 
had intended to express his great disap- 
pointment, if he had not used the expres- 
sion disgust, at the course adopted by 
those whom it was his great wish and 
anxiety to have supported. He thought 
himself called upon, after being so many 
years a Member of that House, to express 
briefly, independently, and fearlessly his 
opinions. He was from heart and soul a 
protectionist; he came into that House as 
a protectionist, and he would continue in 
that House alone as a protectionist. When 
he could dare to change those opinions 
which he had so often professed in that 
House, he would at once resign that sit- 
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vation, and confess his constituents had 
reposed an unworthy confidence in him. 
He regretted deeply being called on to 
express those feelings. He said most dis- 
tinctly he was unchangeable in opinion and 
unchangeable in conduct. He confessed 
he was astonished at the manner in which 
that party, to which he had been proud 
to attach himself, had ventured to express 
themselves in that House. He had heard 
the word ‘‘ duplicity.” He was sorry to 
say that was his opinion. He quarrelled 
with no man for his political opinions, 
whether they be free-trade or protectionist; 
but let him know who his man was, and 
on which side of the House he was called 
on to take his seat. He knew he ought 
not to have trespassed on the House; but, 
as an honest man, he was anxious to do 
his duty fearlessly, and he could not have 
retired to rest without expressing his dis- 
appointed feelings, and his determination 
to uphold his own principles. 

Resolved accordingly. 

Committee appointed, ‘‘to draw up an 
Address to be presented to Her Majesty 
upon the said Resolution: ’’ Lord Lovaine, 
Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
Sir John Pakington, Mr. Herries, Mr. 
Henley, Lord John Manners, Sir John 
Trollope, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. So- 
licitor General, The Judge Advocate, Lord 
Naas, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Stafford, and Mr. Wilson Patten, or any 
five of them. 

Queen’s Speech referred. 

Hlouse adjourned at half after Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, November 12, 1852. 
Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 


LAW REFORM. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I wish to puta 
question to my noble and learned Friend 
on the woolsack (Lord St. Leonards) with 
respect to the expenses of proceedings 
under commissions of lunacy, in pursuance 
of a Motion I made in the last Session. 
My noble and learned Friend will no doubt 
recollect that I introduced a Bill in the 
last Session for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to reduce the expenses of such pro- 
ceedings. I wish to ask my noble and 
Friend whether it is his intention to intro- 
duce any measure this Session on the sub- 
ject ?—for if so I shall cheerfully leave the 
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matter in his hands, and it will probably 
come to a better conclusion under the con- 
duct of a Member of the Government, than 
it would do in mine. I hope my noble and 
learned Friend opposite (Lord Brougham) 
will not consider I am trespassing on his 
manor—{ Lord Brovenam: You have my 
leave and license|—even if I put a ques- 
tion to my noble and learned Friend on 
the woolsack which has been repeatedly 
put to former Governments, but which 
never received a satisfactory answer. The 
question is this—‘‘ Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in this 
Session to introduce any measure for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the report 
of the Criminal Law Commission ?”’ 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I need 
not say I should have been glad to leave 
the subject of the expense of commissions 
of lunacy in the hands of my noble and 
learned Friend, because I know nobody 
who is more capable of treating it ade- 
quately, or who would do it more justice. 
But I considered it a duty which I ought 
to take upon myself to deal with that sub- 
ject, and accordingly I assumed that duty. 
I may as well mention that on Tuesday 
next I propose to state, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, the different measures 
of legal reform which the Government in- 
tend to introduce. Whether all of them 
will be introduced in this short Session or 
not, I cannot undertake to say; but they 
are all in preparation. Every care has 
been taken with the details, and every 
care will be taken to render them fit to be 
laid before your Lordships in a short time. 
I hope this answer will be satisfactory to 
your Lordships; and my noble and learned 
Friend will excuse my going any further. 

Lord BROUGHAM: I said, somewhat 
irregularly, whilst my noble and learned 
Friend opposite was speaking, that nobody 
could be more gratified by having a tres- 
pass committed on his manor than I should 
be by my noble Friend’s trespass on mine; 
and [ have only to add, that I should be still 
better pleased by my noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack making himself an 
accomplice in that trespass; and I am glad 
that he has announced his intention of doing 
so. I hope my noble and learned Friend will, 
on Tuesday next, give us reason to believe 
that he has taken up that most important 
measure—Criminal Law Reform. Passing 
to another branch of the same great sub- 
ject of the improvement of our jurispru- 
dence, I hope he will also tell us that, on 
behalf of the Government, he will introduce 
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a measure for the further improvement of 
the County Courts. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

The LORD HIGH STEWARD (the 
Duke of Montrose): It is my duty to in- 
form your Lordships that I have presented 
to Her Majesty the Address agreed to yes- 
terday by your Lordships in Answer to 
Her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne, 
and that I have obtained this Answer, 
which I am commanded to communicate to 
your Lordships. The noble Duke then 
read the Answer as follows :— 


“« My Lorps, 
“T Tank you for your loyal and dutiful Ad- 
dress. 
“Tr will be My constant Desire to co-operate 
with you in Measures calculated to advance the 
permanent Interests and Welfare of My People.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN—FUNERAL 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The LORD HIGH STEWARD said, 
he had to acquaint the Iouse, that he had 
a Message under Her Majesty’s sign-man- 
ual, which Her Majesty had commanded 
him to deliver to their Lordships :— 

The LORD CHANCELLOR accord- 
ingly read the Message, as follows :— 

** Victoria R. 

“Her Majesty, desirous of marking in the 
most solemn manner Her sense of the pre-eminent 
Services of the late Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, and of affording to Her Subjects an 
opportunity of testifying their veneration for his 
memory, and their sorrow for the loss which they 
have sustained by his death, has directed that 
measures should be taken for the public interment, 
at the earliest possible period, of His Grace’s 
mortal remains in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s. 

“The Queen is persuaded that, in taking this 
step, Her Majesty has only anticipated the gene- 
ral wishes of Parliament and of the Country, and 
that you will afford to Her Majesty your cordial 
aid and concurrence in giving to the mournful 
ceremony a degree of solemnity and importance 
worthy of the country and of the occasion. 

“ Her Majesty is confident that you will readily 
concur in any suitable provision which may be 
made by the liberality of the House of Commons 
for the due discharge of this debt of Public grati- 
tude and tribute of national sorrow.” 


The Eart of DERBY: I beg to move 
that Her Majesty’s most gracious Message 
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be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. And at the same time I shall move 
your Lordships to appoint a Committee for 
the purpose of inquiring, considering, and 
reporting to your Lordships, in what man- 
ner the propositions of the Message shall 
be carried out, and in what manner this 
House shall join in the proceedings conse- 
quent thereon. 

Agreed to. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


Hospital. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 12, 1852. 


THE DERBY ELECTION—MAJOR 
BERESFORD. 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN pre- 
sented a petition from certain electors of 
Derby, all of them persons of great respec- 
tability, complaining that at the last elec- 
tion for that borough systematic bribery 
was resorted to for the purpose of proeur- 
ing the election of Thomas Berry Horsfall, 
Esq., as a Member for that borough; and 
that the Right Hon. Major Beresford, a 
Privy Councillor, 2 Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Secretary at War, and 
a Member of that House, was himself a 
party to such bribery, through one John 
Frail, who had conducted it. He (Sir A. 
Cockburn) also begged to give notice that, 
on Monday next, he should move that that 
petition be printed with the Votes, and that 
on Friday, the 19th, he should move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into and report upon the alloga- 
tions contained in the petition, or other- 
wise, as the House might think fit. 


BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 

Mr. FITZROY said, he wished to put 
& question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in reference to the statements re- 
cently made as to the alleged ill-treatment 
of the patients in Bethlehem Hospital, and 
to the reports of the inquiry thereunto, 
which had appeared in a morning journal, 
and also to ask whether he would have any 
objection to lay on the table of the House 
a copy of the Report made by the Com- 
missioners who conducted the inquiry in 
question ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Commis- 
sioners’ Report was communicated to him 
in the summer, and in consequence of the 
nature of that Report he felt it his duty to 
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send to the Governors of the Hospital to 
know what observations they had to make 
upon it. He should think it his duty to 
lay the Report, with their observations, on 
the table of the House, in order that Par- 
liament might consider and determine the 
course proper to be taken. Those obser- 
vations he had pressed for from time to 
time, and he had been informed that they 
would be sent. They had, however, not 
yet come; and without them he did not 
think it exactly fair towards the Governors 
of the Hospital to lay the Report upon the 
table. He thought it only right that 
those who were implicated by the inquiry 
should have an opportunity of stating their 
case. 


MESSAGE FROM THE CROWN—FUNERAL 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Right Hon. Cecil Forester, Comp- 
troller of the Household, appeared at the 
bar, and stated that he had a Message from 
Her Majesty. The right hon. Gentleman 
then advanced to the Chair, and deliv- 
ered the message into the hands of Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER read the Message, as 
follows: — 


“Victoria R. 

“Her Majesty, desirous of marking in the most 
solemn manner Her sense of the pre-eminent Ser- 
vices of the late Field Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and of affording to Her subjects an oppor. 
tunity of testifying their veneration for his memory 
and their sorrow for the loss which they have sus- 
tained by his death, has directed that measures 
should be taken for the public interment, at the 
earliest possible period, of His Grace’s mortal re- 
mains in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s. The 
Queen is persuaded that, in taking this step, Her 
Majesty has only anticipated the general wishes 
of Parliament and of the Country, and that you 
will afford to Her Majesty your cordial aid and 
concurrence in giving to the mournful ceremony 
a degree of solemnity and importance worthy of 
the Country and of the occasion. 

“Her Majesty relies on the liberality of Her faith- 
ful Commons to make suitable provision for the 
due discharge of this debt of Public Gratitude and 
tribute of National sorrow.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said: I will propose for the con- 
sideration of the House an answer to Her 
Majesty’s most gracious Message on Mon- 
ay next. 
Mr. HUME would beg to suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman should, at the 
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same time, lay on the table of the House 
an estimate of the probable expense. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: [I also take this opportunity of re- 
ferring to a subject mentioned yesterday. 
It is my intention on the 26th of Novem- 
ber to lay before the House those altera- 
tions in our system of taxation which we 
think the change in our commercial sys- 
tem renders necessary. The House will 
permit me to say, if any notice is brought 
forward the object of which is to prevent 
me making that statement, I reserve to 
myself the right to take a different course. 


THE ADDRESS—REPORT. 

Lorp LOVAINE brought up the Report 
on the Address. 

Mr. FAGAN said, he had reason to 
complain of a statement put forth in the 
Speech last evening. Hon. Members com- 
plained yesterday of the ambiguity and de- 
ception which characterised some portions 
of that document; but he thought the 
Irish Members had more right to complain 
of the unnecessary and uncalled-for libel 
it contained on the people of Iroland. Her 
Majesty had been advised to state to the 
House that there existed in Ireland ‘‘ an 
unhappy spirit of insubordination and turbu- 
lence.”’ For his part, he was not in a po- 
sition to guess at what that allusion pointed. 
If it was to agrarian disturbances, he would 
join with the Government in endeavouring 
to repress those disturbances which were a 
stain on the country, and tended to prevent 
the amelioration of its social condition. 
But he did not believe that that was the 
intention of the allusion. Neither did he 
believe that the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell) was right in 
supposing that reference was made to the 
natural excitement at the last elections in 
Ireland. What was the cause of that ex- 
citement? He traced the cause to a pro- 
clamation of the Government which revived 
the forgotten penalties of the Emancipation 
Act, and interfered to prevent many of the 
religious services of the Roman Catholic 
population. The result of that proclama- 
tion was seen in the Stockport riots, and 
in the insults offered to the Roman Catho- 
lie clergy in the public streets immediately 
after it was issued. Speaking of the city 
which he represented, and which had been 
pointed to as one where excitement existed 
during the recent election, he knew that 
the excitement was not greater on that oc- 
casion than at any former election. He 
must therefore say that the expression in 
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Her Majesty’s Speech relating to Ireland 
was a libel, uncalled for, and totally unde- 
served; and at that moment he could say 
with all sincerity that he did not know to 
what the Government alluded. With re- 
spect to the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, he was afraid the mea- 
sures contemplated by the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland would 
not give satisfaction. He was greatly afraid 
it was the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s intention to leave the whole matter 
to the landlords in Ireland. It was no 
doubt the interest of the landlords of Ire- 
land to develop the resources of the coun- 
try; but he (Mr. Fagan) was afraid, judg- 
ing from past experience, that they were 
blinded to their own interest; and he was 
of opinion that if the Government wished 
to develop the natural wealth of Ireland, 
they could not attain that end by leaving 
the matter in the hands of the landlords, 
and without doing at the same time justice 
to the tenant-farmers. 

Mr. NAPIER said, if any libel had been 
meant upon Ireland in the passage in ques- 
tion, he should have been quite as ready to 
resent such an imputation as the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cork himself 
(Mr. Fagan). But, the truth was, there 
had been such a deliberate design on the 
part of some persons to misunderstand por- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Speech, and such a 
determination that plain language and plain 
English should be ambiguous, that really 
he was not surprised that persons should 
again come down to the House to torture 
from passages in that document a meaning 
they were never intended to express. The 
passage of the Speech in which allusion 
was made to Ireland was as follows :— 

**T trust that the general improvement, not- 
withstanding many obstacles, has extended to Ire- 
land; and while I rely with confidence on your aid, 
should it be required, to restrain that unhappy 
spirit of insubordination and turbulence, which 
produces many and aggravates all of the evils which 
afflict that portion of my dominions, I recommend 
to you the adoption of such a liberal and generous 
policy towards Ireland as may encourage and assist 
her to rally from the depression in which she has 
been sunk by the sufferings of late years.” 


How it was possible to torture this passage 
into a call upon Parliament to adopt coer- 
cive measures towards Ireland, he was at 
a loss to conceive. The language was plain 
and direct, and meant that, in the event 
of bad men taking advantage of the spirit 
of insubordination, which it must be ad- 
mitted had existed in Ireland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government hoped that Parliament 
Mr, Fagan 
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would lend its aid to maintain the autho- 
rity of the law. If the Government had 
meditated any present appeal to Parliament 
on this head, the language would have been 
different. For a long series of years past 
it had been the complaint of Irish Mem- 
bers that no remedial measures had been 
brought forward with a view to ameliorate 
the social condition of the people, and es- 
pecially the relationship between landlord 
and tenant; and thence, they contended, 
the necessity for Coercion Bills. Now, 
however, Her Majesty did not say she ask- 
ed for any coercive measures with regard 
to Ireland. So far from that, she sug- 
gested to Parliament what he (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) hoped Parliament 
would be ready to carry out, and what 
Ireland needed and expected, and had a 
right to expect—a liberal, generous, and 
high-minded policy, to enable it to rise 
from the depression in which it had lately 
been sunk. With respect to the Bills 
which he himself intended to introduce, 
he would ask that before any discussion 
took place on those Bills, they should be 
read and understood. He did not know 
whether those measures woul?. satisfy the 
hon. Member for Cork; but he hoped they 
would satisfy all those who were sincere in 
desiring the welfare and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
wished to notice a passage in the Speech 
which related to the difficulties or the mis- 
understandings that had taken place be- 
tween this country and that of the United 
States of America, on the subject of the 
North American fisheries. That was a 
question of the greatest importance, inas- 
much as it might have broken the peace 
and tranquillity existing between this coun- 
try and the United States, and prevented 
the reception in this country of the raw 
material of cotton so necessary for our 
manufactures. His view with regard to 
that question corresponded with that taken 
by Mr. Pitt immediately after the peace of 
1783, when a proposal was made during 
the Presidency of Washington, by Mr. 
Adams, for placing the commercial and 
maritime intercourse between England and 
the United States on the footing of a coast- 
ing trade. That proposal fell through in 
consequence of the breaking-up of the Shel- 
burne Administration, in which Mr. Pitt 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
amazing progress of America since 1759, 
when we conquered Canada, rendered such 
a policy more than ever desirable. Ninety- 
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three years ago, there was no British sub- 
ject who possessed an acre of land north 
of a few small villages in Nova Scotia and 
Maine, nor south of a small colony in 
Georgia, nor east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Now, all the countries from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the eoasts of the 
Pacific; from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, were under the dominion of two 
great Governments, the British and the 
United States, the inhabitants of which 
speak, write, and legislate in the English 
language. The population during the same 
period had inereased from less than two 
millions to more than thirty millions. If 
there was one policy more than another 
which the Government should pursue, it 
should be to maintain amicable relations 
between this country and the United 
States, by placing all the navigation of 
all the British dominions in North America 
and the United States as nearly as pos- 
sible upon the footing of a coasting trade; 
to allow the citizens of the United States 
to fish without restriction in the British 
American Seas, on condition that the fish 
caught or cured, by British fishermen, 
should be admitted free of duty for con- 
sumption im the United States; and to 
admit all British colonial articles, on pay- 
ment of no other duties than we should be 
paid on similar articles imported from 
the United States into the said Colonies. 
During the period of the late Government, 
when his noble Friend the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) held the 
seals of the Foreign Office, and also during 
the term that the Earl of Aberdeen was 
Foreign Secretary, those amicable relations 
had been kept up. The Earl of Aberdeen 
had most wisely made those concessions to 
the fisheries, and maintained the harmony 
which it was just and proper to observe. 
In consequence also of the adjustment of 
the boundary question and the settlement 
of the Oregon boundary, the affairs of this 
country and the United States were put on 
such a footing as to leave no cause of dis- 
agreement between the two countries ex- 
cept this fishery question. Every eom- 
mereial man in the country looked forward 
with the greatest anxicty to the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the fishery question; 
and he trusted the negotiations now pen- 
ding would be settled upon the principle of 
free and uninterrupted course between 
the countries. He trusted that the citi- 
zens of the United States would have the 
freedom of fishing in the British North 
American seas, and that the British North 
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American Colonies would have a free in- 
tercourse with the United States. 

Captain WALCOTT said, he begged to 
trespass on the attention of the House for 
a few moments while he adverted to the 
first topic referred to in the Address. He 
rose for the purpose of expressing his ad- 
miration of an illustrious individual whose 
services were known and acknowledged 
throughout the world. He rejoiced that it 
was the intention of the country to place 
his remains in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
side of the heroic Nelson; aad no person 
could ever pass that building Mthout offer- 
ing a thanksgiving to God that two such 
men had been given to promote the glory 
and welfare of the country. He was sure 
that through the length and breadth of 
the land but one opinion would prevail as 
to the merits of that illustrious individual, 
and that every mark of national gratitude 
would be paid to his remains. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
called the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment yesterday to that passage in Her 
Majesty’s Speech which alludes to the eo- 
operation of the Government of Brazil for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and te 
the significant omission of any mention in 
that paragraph of a similar co-operation on 
the part of the Spanish Government to put 
an end to the slave trade in Cuba. I am 
afraid that omission is but too signifieant, 
considering that we have seen lately in the 
newspapers an account of the landing of 
several cargoes of slaves on the coast of 
Cuba. It is undoubtedly without any ex- 
cuse on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that such an infraetion of the treaty 
between Spain and this country should 
continue. I am afraid there are influ- 
ences at Madrid, and pecuniary interests in 
Cuba, which tend to induce the Govern- 
ment of Spain to forget its treaty obliga- 
tions, and to omit to perform its duty in 
regard to this important matter. It has 
exposed itself also to the imputation— 
whether well or ill founded it is not for me 
to say—that it is part of its policy, with 
regard to the retention of the island of 
Cuba, to encourage the increase of the 
black population, believing that in propor- 
tion as the blacks increase, the fears of the 
whites may increase also; and that the in- 
crease of the slave population may tend 
to make the white population cling more 
closely to the mother country for protec- 
tion. Ido hope that no such motive in- 
fluences the Government of Spain. My 
object in rising isto state to Her Majesty’s 
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Government that I would wish, after this 
Motion is disposed of, if they see no objec- 
tion, to move for a return of the number 
of negroes landed in Brazil and Cuba re- 
spectively, from the date in 1851 at which 
the last return was made up, to the latest pe- 
riod in 1852 to which information has been 
received. I am sure the Government can 
have no objection to grant those returns, 
which will show the extent to which the 
Spanish and Brazilian Governments have 
adhered to their obligations. 

Mr. MAGAN said, he wished to have 
an explanation as to what was meant in 
the Speech from the Throne by ‘‘ the 
spirit of insubordination and turbulence in 
Ireland ?”” The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land had explained the matter as well as 
he could, and he understood him to say 
that the phrase had reference to past in- 
subordination and turbulence; but it was 
placed in the Speech in the present tense, 
and the Irish Members were exceedingly 
anxious that the noble Lord the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland would tell them in that 
plain language for which the Government 
were so justiy celebrated, according to 
their own account, what meaning he at- 
tached to these words. Did it mean that 
the people were not ready to submit to the 
brutal efforts that were used in nearly 
every county in Ireland by the emissaries 
and agents of Her Majesty’s Government 
to vote against their own consciences ? 
That was the fact. He did not intend to 
enter into any lengthened discussion at 
present; but some other opportunity would 
offer on which he would call attention to 
the conduct of the agents of the Govern- 
ment in three counties with which he was 
connected, and particularly in the county 
represented by him. He hoped the noble 
Lord would have no objection to act as the 
dictionary of the Government, and tell 
them what was meant by those words to 
which he had alluded. 

Lorpvp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, there 
are some important subjects referred to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech, of which no notice 
has been taken—one with regard to. the 
Burmese war, and another with regard to 
the continuance of the war with the Kafirs 
at the Cape of Good Hope. There is an- 
other subject on which I should wish to 
ask a question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Colonies. Some 
time ago the Parliament of Canada ex- 
pressed a desire that the Act with regard 
to the Clergy Reserves of the Imperial 
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Parliament should be repealed, and that 
the Parliament of Canada should haye 
power, with the consent of the Crown, to 
deal with the subject. The right hon, 
Gentleman stated last year very fairly that 
that had been the decision of one Parlia. 
ment in Canada, but that a general elec. 
tion had taken place, that the decision of 
the new Assembly might be different, and 
that they might no longer express that 
wish. For my own part, if the people of 
Canada are contented with the arrange. 
ments made by the Imperial Parliament, 
it would be very desirable that they should 
be continued; but if, on the other hand, it 
was the decided wish of the people of 
Canada, as expressed by their Parliament 
and by their representatives, that a dif- 
ferent arrangement and distribution should 
be made of the funds raised for the Clergy 
Reserves, I think, provided the interests 
of the present holders should be secured, 
and no vested interests affected, it is a 
subject entirely for the people of Canada, 
I cannot conceive that either the Crown or 
the people of this country have the smallest 
interest in wishing to prevent the settle- 
ment of that question by the representa- 
tives of such an important province as 
Canada, with its large population, and in 
the united form it now is. There was a 
despatch sent out on the subject that 
seemed to go more into the merits of the 
question than it was necessary to do, but 
on which I wish to make no remark. It 
appears that there has been in the new 
Parliament of Canada a considerable dis- 
cussion on the subject, which has been 
transmitted to me in a newspaper, and 
that a resolution proposed by the Minis- 
ters, expressing a wish that an Address 
should be presented to the Crown, praying 
that they might have full power with the 
question, has been carried, I understand, 
by a majority of 54 to 22. Under these 
circumstances, I should think that the Go- 
vernment can have no difficulty in intro- 
ducing a measure in a short time to enable 
the Parliament of Canada to deal with the 
subject. As no notice has been taken of 
it in the Speech from the Throne, I beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies if the Government 
have come to any decision respecting it ? 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I can as- 
sure the noble Lord and the House that I 
am quite sensible, and so are Her Majesty’s 
Government, of the importance of the sub- 
ject to which he has called my attention. 
The noble Lord has adverted with perfect 
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accuracy to what fell from me on this sub- 
ject last Session, and the despatch sent 
out to Canada respecting it. The noble 
Lord has also adverted to the proceedings 
that have lately taken place in the new 
Parliament in Canada. [I believe that on 
the division which took place, the numbers 
approached very nearly to what the noble 
Lord has stated; but it was only one of 
several divisions that took place on the 
subject. The resolution that has been 
agreed to, and the proceedings of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament, have been forwarded 
by the Governor General, have been re- 
ceived, and are now under the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. There- 
fore, 1am not at present prepared to an- 
nounce definitely the intentions of the Go- 
yernment; but when a decision is formed 
it will be made known. The noble Lord 
having adverted to another subject of great 
and general interest—the Kafir war—I 
regret it is not in my power to communi- 
cate at this moment intelligence on that 
subject so decided as I would wish. It is 
now nearly a month since any additional 
reports have been received; but I am 
happy to say that the additional reports we 
received by the mail in October were cer- 


tainly of a more satisfactory character 
than any that had been received for a long 


period. We have had long experience of 
the protracted and tiresome nature of the 
war; but, judging from those reports, the 
war appeared to be gradually dying away 
and wearing itself out, and we may expect 
that the next mail may bring us some sa- 
tisfactory information. 

Sim De LACY EVANS said, he 
thought that information should be afford- 
ed them from time to time which would 
enable that House to judge of the events 
that were taking place at the Cape, the 
House not being at present clearly inform- 
ed as to what objects are contemplated in 
carrying on the war. One event had oc- 
curred on which he begged to congratulate 
the Government—he meant the arrange- 
ment with Mr. Pretorius and the boers 
who acted in conjunction with him. It 
was very much to be lamented that that 
course had not been adopted some years 
ago, and he should like to know if they 
might anticipate some amicable arrange- 
ment with the other inhabitants of those 
territories, founded upon similar principles. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
soon be able to lay despatches on the table 
showing the objects of the war, and the 
prospects of a final termination of it. 
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Mr. HUME said, he wished to refer for 
& moment to what had fallen from the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) on the subject of the slave 
trade. The noble Lord had taken a warmer 
interest in this subject, and had been longer 
engaged in endeavouring to prevent that 
traffic, than any other man. He gave him 
credit for the object he had in view, and 
he asked the noble Lord whether the time 
had not come when he might, with advan- 
tage, bring the whole question before the 
House? We had paid some 900,000I. to 
Spain, and some 400,0007. or 500,0002. 
to Portugal, on the express condition of 
their suppressing the slave trade; and he 
thought the noble Lord might, with great 
propriety, take an early opportunity of 
stating to the House what our engage- 
ments were with those countries; what 
we had paid them; whether any return 
had been made for those payments; and 
what steps ought now to be taken. He 
wished also, before sitting down, to call 
the attention of the Government to a re- 
quest made by an hon. Member from Ire- 
land (Mr. Magan). The hon. Gentleman 
asked a simple question, and courtesy re- 
quired that it should be answered. There 
was a doubt as to the precise meaning of 
certain words in the Royal Speech, used 
with reference to Ireland, and he thought 
an answer to the question should be given. 

Lorp NAAS said, the question put to 
him by the hon. Member for Westmeath 
was simply whether he would give an in- 
terpretation of a paragraph of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech which referred to Ireland. 
Holding the opinion he did, that that para- 
graph was perfectly intelligible and clear, 
he could not add, by any explanation he 
could give, anything to the clearness of 
the passage, or to the explanations that 
that had -been already given by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland. If an assurance on the 
part of Her Majesty that the Government 
was prepared to deal in a liberal and gener- 
ous manner with Irish affairs and interests, 
did not please or suit hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HADFIELD begged to call the at- 
tention of the House to the paragraph in the 
Speech which referred to legal reform, and 
said he must complain of the expense and 
inconvenience of refusing probates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country where property 
was transferred. He wished to know whe- 
ther by the recent arrangements one pro- 
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bate would serve for the property of testa- 
tors in all parts of the eountry ? 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT : Sir, I wish | 


to ask @ question with reference to part of 
the Speech on which no information has 
yet been given. The paragraph in the 
Speech referring to the difficulties that 
arose during the last summer with re- 
spect to our Colonial fisheries conveys an 
impression as to the origin of those diffi- 
eulties, and as to the course taken with re- 
gard to them, and likewise as to the result 
likely to ensue from the negotiations, at 
variance, I think, with the public impres- 
sions on the subject. Of course, the in- 
formation in the hands of the Government, 
on the subject to which this paragraph 
alludes, would, if produced at once, set 
at rest any doubts that exist on that 
point. I gather from the conclusion of 
the second paragraph that those negotia- 
tions are not yet terminated, and in that 
ease, of course, it would not be proper to 
press the Government to give any informa- 


tion or lay any papers on the table of the | 
House respecting them; but it is important | 


we should know if there be a prospect of 
an early settlement of the question, and at 
what period the Government would be 


enabled to lay on the table of the House 
the papers and correspondence respecting 
these negotiations. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuze EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it will be quite impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
present state of the question, to lay any 


papers on the table of the House. I can 
only repeat what I believe is mentioned in 
the Speech, that the Government of the 
United States has agreed to enter into ne- 
gotiations with us in the most friendly 
spirit, and in such a way as to lead to in- 
creased commercial relations between the 
two countries. The spirit in which the 
negotiations between the two Governments 
have taken place, has been of the most 
friendly character, and I think the result 
will prove very satisfactory; but, of course, 
under these circumstances the House can- 
not expect that the Government will lay 
any papers on the table on this subject. 
Mr. SHEE said, he was unacquainted 
with the course which was generally adopt- 
ed by Government in answering questions 


put to them by independent Members of | 


the House; but when questions were put 


in terms of courtesy to Her Majesty’s | 


Ministers, he did not think they should 
give such off-hand answers as had been 
given that evening. First, they refused 
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to answer the question of an hon. Mem. 
ber for an Irish eounty, and then an ap- 
swer was reluctantly given to the remark 
'of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume), by the noble Lord the Chief Seere- 
tary for Ireland. Being a very plain man 
himself, he understood plain English ac- 
cording to its ordinary sense and meaning, 
and when Her Majesty was advised by Her 
Ministers to speak of ‘* an unhappy spirit 
of insubordination and turbulence which 
produces many and aggravates all of the 
evils which afflict that portion of Her Ma. 
jesty’s dominions,” he understood the 
Queen to mean, and he understood Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to mean, if they meant 
anything, that there is now existing “ an 
unhappy spirit of insubordination and tur- 
bulence in that part of her dominions,” 
which seriously increases and aggravates 
the evils by which they are afflicted. 
Now, they had no explanation of that 
language. Were the Members sent from 
Ireland to that House to understand that 
it was not the intention of Ministers to 
propose any measure for the repression of 
an existing ‘unhappy spirit of insubordina- 
tion and turbulence?”’ He rather guessed 
it from what had been said by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland; but the right hon, 
and learned Geutleman did not say it 
very distinetly, nor, indeed, had any- 
thing been said very distinctly by any 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken on the 
other side of the House. The only Mem- 
ber who spoke out on that side, was an 
hon. and learned Friend of his, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who seconded the 
Address, and he did come out boldly and 
frankly with the declaration that he was 
for free trade. The hon. Gentlemen who 
came after him did not seem inclined to fol- 
low the lead, and they hemmed and hawed, 
and spoke in such a way that a new Mem- 
ber of the House could not, at all events, 
understand what they meant. After the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had spoken, 
the noble Lord the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland stood up and expected them to 
belieye that those words, ‘‘ insubordina- 
tion and turbulence,”’ were only inserted 
in the Speech to make a _ rounded 
| period ; and that the real purport of 
‘the sentence was to inform the House 
'that that which was not to be expected 
from the hon. Gentlemen opposite—name- 
ly, a course of generous and liberal mea- 
sures for Ireland—was all that was in- 
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tended by this sentence in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. The right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland and the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Ireland had 
both spoken; and he (Mr. Shee) now 
appealed to the candour of his right 
hon. Friend the Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department, who was speci- 
ally charged, as a Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Ireland, and he asked 
him first, would he get up in that House 
and say that the words in Her Majesty’s 
Speech to which attention had been called 
did not mean, yesterday, whatever they 
meant that day, “‘ an existing spirit of in- 
subordination and turbulence in Ireland,” 
which it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to repress? If they did not mean 
that yesterday, what did they mean? Did 
hon. Gentlemen opposite intend to tell that 
House that the Government had advised 
Her Majesty to insert words of mere insult 
in the Speech with reference to Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland? Her Majesty 
had visited that part of Her dominions but a 
short time ago, and was received in a man- 
ner in which She had never been received 
in this country, notwithstanding the at- 
tachment of the people of this country to 


Her person and family, and the loyalty 


they had always evinced. He asked his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if yesterday 
(whatever they meant that day) those words 
did not mean that there was an existing 
spirit of insubordination and turbulence in 
Ireland, which it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to repress? He 
wished, secondly, to ask him to state dis- 
tinctly—that they might know the inten- 
tions of Government before the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. Villiers) was submitted to the House— 
whether Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to propose any coercive measures of any 
kind, or any measures restrictive of the 
civil and religious liberties of Her Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that his hon. 
and learned Friend having pointedly re- 
ferred to him, he rose to answer the ques- 
tion. He understood his hon. and learned 
Friend to ask whether by the latter words 
of the Address the Government meant to 
say that they intended to bring in any 
measure to repress the turbulence and in- 
subordination there alluded to. His an- 
swer was, that the Government did not, 
and he hoped that answer was distinct and 
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clear. Still, however, he must say, that 
turbulence and insubordination to a cer- 
tain extent did unquestionably exist in Ire- 
land. He did not wish to provoke dis- 
cussion, yet everybody must be aware that 
one of the last things which it was neces- 
sary for the Government to do before the 
dissolution of the late Parliament was to 
renew a Bill for one year for proclaiming 
certain districts in Ireland, in consequence 
of there then being counties in Ireland 
exposed to what might be called turbulence 
and insubordination, which rendered that 
Act necessary. In some counties it was 
still necessary to continue the operation of 
that Act. But he, for one, should be glad 
to find that the generous and liberal po- 
licy alluded to in the same paragraph of 
the Queen’s Speech, and more pointedly 
alluded to than the turbulence and insub- 
ordination, might have the effect of re- 
moving all necessity at no distant period 
for any of those measures which had pecu- 
liarly affected Ireland in consequence of 
the turbulence and iusubordination which 
had prevailed there. The meaning of the 
paragraph in the Queen’s Speech was both 
general and particular: general, inasmuch 
as the Government did not intend to do 
anything in respect to Ireland of any sort 
or kind which could be construed as con- 
trary to a generous and liberal policy, 
taken in the largest sense of the word; 
and particular, inasmuch as it was intended 
in the course of the Session to bring in 
certain measures of a liberal and generous 
policy towards Ireland, and, among them, 
a settlement of the whole relations between 
landlord and tenant, including in that set- 
tlement the much-vexed question which 
was now anxiously discussed in lreland— 
namely, compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements. This was the policy which they 
intended-to pursue, and he trusted that 
it would be responded to by the people of 
Ireland in the spirit in which it was offered. 
Report agreed to. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND NOTES 
(METROPOLIS) BILL. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he begged to 
give notice of his intention to brmg in a 
Bill, which would require the suspension 
of all the Standing Orders, in order that 
| it might pass: through the House on Mon- 
| day next. The object of the Bill would 
be to declare that the day eens for 
the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
should, as regards the payment of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, be 
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treated as the ‘ Lord’s-day,”” commonly 
called Sunday. From all he could hear, 
he believed that if some such provision 
were not made, great inconvenience would 
be experienced by the commercial and 
banking classes. 

The House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


Message from 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 15, 1852. 


Minutss.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord Panmure, 
after the Death of his Father. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S FUNERAL 
(BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND NOTES) 
BILL. 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
have to move the First Reading of a Bill 
which has been passed by the other House 
of Parliament under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which make it necessary that 
I should ask your Lordships to dispense 
with your Standing Orders in order that it 
might be passed as speedily as possible. 
The Government has received representa- 
tions on the part of a great number of mer- 
chants and commercial men of the city of 
London, with respect to the great inconve- 
nience that will arise in connexion with the 
presentation and payment of bills falling 
due on Thursday next, the day of the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral, unless some ar- 
rangements be made by Parliament. It 
is proposed, therefore, to enact that Thurs- 
day next shall be considered a dies non; 
and that all bills falling due on that day 
shall be presented and be payable on Wed- 
nesday; but that if these bills are paid be- 
fore two o’clock on Friday, the parties 
shall be subjected to no notarial charges 
arising from the delay. 

Bill read 1* ; to be printed; and to be 
read 2 To-morrow. And Standing Or- 
ders Nos. 37 and 38, to be considered, in 
order to their being dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN—FUNERAL 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Queen’s Message considered. 

The Eart of DERBY again rose and 
said: I have now to ask your Lordships to 
agree to an Address to Her Majesty in 
answer to Her Majesty’s gracious Message 
of Friday last, in reference to which I am 
sure that it is quite unnecessary for me to 
say a single word, because I am convinced 
that it will meet with the universal concur- 
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rence of your Lordships. And if I had 
not been convinced of this before, the lan- 
guage of general eulogy which I heard in 
this House a few days ago would have re- 
lieved me from the necessity of addressing 
your Lordships at any length, and would 
have made me perfectly certain that you 
would have but one feeling as to the pro- 
priety of doing all that you at present can 
to honour the memory of the late Duke of 
Wellington in that public funeral which 
Her Majesty, in anticipation of the wishes 
of Parliament and the country, has already 
directed. I beg therefore to move— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to express to Her Majesty the Thanks 
of this House for Her Majesty’s most Gracious 
Message of Friday last, humbly to thank Her 
Majesty for having given Directions for. the 
Public Interment of the mortal Remains of His 
Grace The Duke of Wellington in the Cathedral 
Church of Saint Paul, and to assure Her Majesty 
of the cordial Aid and Concurrence of this House 
in giving to the Ceremony a fitting Degree of 
Solemnity and Importance.” 


On Question, agreed to, Nemine Dis- 
sentiente. 

The Eartof DERBY then said: I have 
now to move the following Resolution :— 

“ That this House will attend at the Solemnity 
of the Funeral of Arthur Duke of Wellington in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul on Thursday 
next.” 

On Question, agreed to, Nemine Dis- 
sentiente. 

It was also moved— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the Circumstances relating to the Attend- 
ance of this House and their Place at the Solem- 
nity of the Funeral of Field Marshal the late Duke 
of Wellington.” 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND said, that 
he wished to suggest to the First Lord 
of the Treasury the propriety of giving fa- 
cilities for the departure and return from 
the cathedral of St. Paul of those persons 
who had been officially engaged in the pro- 
cession and solemnity. He thought it was 
but reasonable that if those persons were 
not to return in procession, they should 
have some priority of departure over those 
who were present merely as spectators. 

The Eart of DERBY said, he need 
hardly assure the noble Duke that the 
question of the whole of the arrangements 
connected with the funeral had been a 
matter of very anxious consideration on 
the part of the Government, and of those 
connected with the responsibility (for such 
it was) of conducting a ceremony of such 
magnitude; and he had no doubt that pro- 
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yision had been made for the fitting ac- 
commodation of those persons who had to 
join officially in the procession, and for fa- 
cilitating as far as possible their return 
after the ceremony had been performed; 
but he thought it would be convenient, if 
their Lordships agreed to the appointment 
of a Committee, that that Committee 
should have in attendance before them on 
the following day Garter King-at-Arms, 
from whom they might ascertain what were 
the precise arrangements made, and then 
the Committee or any noble Lord would 
have an opportunity of suggesting any 
alterations which they thought desirable; 
and if it was possible to make them within 
the limited time which remained, he was 
sure that every person engaged would be 
ready to pay the utmost deference to the 
wishes of the House, and would have every 
disposition to meet them. 
On Question, agreed to. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


re ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 15, 1852. 


Minvtes.] Pusxic Bitrs.—1° Bills of Exchange 
and Notes (Metropolis). 

2° Bills of Exchange and Notes (Metropolis). 

Reported.—Bills of Exchange and Notes (Metro- 
polis). 

3° Bills of Exchange and Notes (Metropolis). 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S FUNERAL 
—THE DEAN 
PAUL'S. 

Sim De LACY EVANS said, he wish- 
ed, in consideration of the public anxiety 
to participate in the coming solemnity at 
St. Paul’s, to ask what number of places 
had been allotted in the cathedral to the 


Dean and Chapter during the approaching | 


solemnity ? 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he believed that | 
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AND CHAPTER OF ST. | 
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the Artillery and Engineers, and for the 
Admiralty and naval officers. The total 
number of tickets for the different public 
offices, including a certain number allotted 
to the Lord Chamberlain, would be up- 
wards of 7,000. Then the Dean and 
Chapter would have the remainder of the 
tickets, out of which provision was to be 
made for the city. Perhaps the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman was not aware that at 
the time of Nelson’s funeral the whole dis- 
tribution of tickets was under the care of 
the Dean and Chapter. It was very dif- 
ferent, however, on the present occasion. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he was of 
opinion that the right hon. Gentleman had 
not completely answered the question put 
to him: he would therefore beg to ask 
whether it was true that a large number 
of seats—something like 3,000—had been 
reserved for the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s ? 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
not true that 3,000 seats were reserved for 
the Dean and Chapter, but 3,000 seats 
had been reserved for them and the city of 
London. He might take this opportunity 
of stating that it was altogether untrue 
that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
had made any application for 3,000 or 
5,000 tickets—or, indeed, for any number 
whatever. Looking to what had been 
done on past occasions, the Government 
had thought it right to offer the Dean and 
Chapter a certain number of seats. The 
Dean and Chapter had offered every pos- 
sible facility; and he took this public op- 
portunity of saying that their conduct on 
this important and solemn occasion had 
been marked by the strongest desire to 
consult the public convenience and public 
feeling. 


Convocation. * 


THE CONVOCATION, 
Mr. J. A. SMITH begged to ask the 


the mode in which the tickets for St. | right hon. Secretary of the Home Depart- 
Paul’s had been allotted was this :—that | ment whether any communication had been 
all those who attended the funeral, whe-| made by the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
ther as deputations or otherwise, would | the Government with reference to the pre- 
have places allotted for them, as, for in- | sent sitting of Convocation, and whether it 
stance, the Members of the House of! was intended that it should continue to sit 
Lords and of the House of Commons, | or be prorogued as usual ? 


Privy Councillors, Knights of the Bath, 
the Trinity House, and so on. 


foreigners of distinction, ambassadors, and 
persons of that class. 
of tickets would be allocated to the Horse 


Guards, for officers who had served under | 


A certain number | 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that as far as 


Then there | he was aware, no communication such as 
would be accommodation for peeresses, | 


the hon. Member referred to had been 
made to any Member of the Government; 
certainly none such had been made to him. 
In answer to the other branch of the ques- 
tion—namely, whether the Convocation 


the Duke of Wellington; the same pro-| was to be allowed to continue sitting, or to 
vision had been made for the Ordnance, | be prorogued as usual, he begged to state. 
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that the usual course would be observed, 
and this was intended from the beginning. 


THE COAL TRADE. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
the noble Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs whether any communication had 
taken place between our Government and 
the Government of France relative to the 
equalisation of the duties levied on British 
coal when imported into the latter coun- 
try? 

ae STANLEY said, that the subject 
to which the hon. Member’s question re- 
ferred was one on which the attention of the 
Government had for some time past been 
fixed. The Government was fully aware 
of the great benefit which would accrue 
to British interests, and he believed to 
French interests also, by the establishment 
of lower rates of duty or British coal im- 
ported into France, than those at present 
enforced; but, under all the circumstances 
of the case, and considering the nature of 
our commercial relations with France, it 
had been thought better not to enter into 
any negotiations on this subject separately. 
Communications relative to it had passed 
between the two Governments, and from 


those communications it appeared that the 
Government of France was favourably dis- 
posed—as was also the Government of this 
country—to making considerable modifica- 
tions in the present international commer- 
cial system. 


THE QUEEN’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 

Mr. FORESTER appeared at the bar, 
and stated that, having presented to Her 
Majesty the Address of the House in an- 
swer to the Speech from the Throne, the 
Queen had been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing gracious reply :— 

“T have received with satisfaction your loyal 
and dutiful Address. 

“T rely, with confidence, on your co-operation 
with Me in My endeavour to promote the welfare 
of all classes of My subjects,” 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND NOTES 
(METROPOLIS) BILL, 
Mr. WALPOLE rose, pursuant to no- 


tice, to move for leave to bring in a Bill to. 
| to it. 


make provision concerning bills of ex- 


change and promissory notes payable in | 


the metropolis on the day appointed for the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. This 
course was taken in consequence of the 
representations make to him by bankers 
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and members of the commercial interest 
as to the great inconvenience that would 
arise from having bills of exchange pay. 
able on a day when the streets would 4 
filled with the dense crowds that might be 
expected to assemble on that occasion, and 
which would render it impossible for per. 
sons engaged in business to pass from 
place to place. The Bill would provide 
that bills of exchange and notes falling 
due on the day of the funeral should be 
payable on the day before. It was evident 
that this arrangement could not be injuri- 
ous to the holders of bills, while the only 
inconvenience which could result to payers 
would be, that in the event of their not 
being prepared to take up their acceptances 
on the day before their funeral, they would 
incur certain notarial charges on account 
of the noting of bills. To obviate this in- 
convenience, he proposed that: the payers 
of bills of exchange should not be liable to 
notarial charges, provided their bills should 
be paid by two o'clock on Friday, the day 
following the funeral. 

Leave given. 

Bill brought in (the Standing Orders 
being suspended), was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and committed, without observa- 
tion. 

On the Question, that it be read a Third 
Time, 

Mr. MANGLES said, he wished to 
know whether there was any objection to 
extending the provisions of the Bill to the 
whole country? He had reason to know 
that a wish prevailed generally to have the 
day of the funeral observed with solemnity 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Mr. GLYN begged to express the thanks 
of the commercial public of Lendon to the 
right hon. Gentleman for having introduced 
this Bill, and to the House for the disposi- 
tion which it showed to pass it. The 
measure was rendéred necessary, not so 
much from a desire to make a holiday of 
the day appointed for the funeral, as on 
account of the absolute impossibility of 
transacting business on that occasion. 
Whether or not the rest of the country 
should be placed on the same footing as 
London on any future similar occasion, was 
a question which could not now be properly 
considered; but he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would turn his attention 


Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, it would be 
desirable to fix the payment of bills pe- 
remptorily for Wednesday; otherwise per- 
song in the country—Manchester, for in- 
stance—who had payments to make on 
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Friday dependent on the honouring of bills 
of exchange in London on Thursday, might 
be subjected to great inconvenience. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in reference to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Mangles), as to the propriety 
of extending the operation of the Bill beyond 
London; that he had considered that point 
a great deal, and it seemed to him that as 
the inconvenience to be provided against— 
namely, the obstruction to business likely 
to be caused from a dense mass of people, 
would not extend beyond the metropolis, it 
was useless to make the measure applicable 
to the whole country. As to the general 
question mooted by the hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Glyn), it was well worthy of 
consideration whether it would not be ex- 
pedient to introduce a general Bill repeal- 
ing former Acts, and giving the Crown 
power, by proclamation, to place days de- 
voted to any peculiar solemnity on the same 
footing—as regarded bills of exchange— 
as Sundays, Fast days, and Thanksgiving 
days. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, that as the 
Bill provided that a bill of exchange paid 
before two o’clock on Friday should be 
subject to no notarial charges, it might be 
assumed that it would be duly honoured if 
paid under those circumstances. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that the Bill 
would make bills of exchange due on the 
18th presentable and payable on the day 
before, in the same way as if the 18th 
wore a Sunday; but, inasmnch as the pre- 
senting of bills on the 17th might subject 
payers to certain notarial charges, it was 
provided that in the event of their meeting 
their liabilities by two o’clock on the fol- 
lowing Friday those notarial charges should 
not be enforced. 

An Hoy. MEMBER asked whether it 
would not be better to make all bills due 
on the 18th payable on the day after the 
funeral ? 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, that 
the point had been fully considered. All 
the commercial authorities whom he had 
consulted strongly recommended that there 
should be no departure from commercial 
usages, 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON—THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE, 
The Queen’s Message considered. 


The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER rose and said: Mr. Speaker, Sir, 
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The House of Commons is called upon to- 
night to perform a sorrowful but a noble 
duty. It has to recognise, in the face of 
the country and of the civilised world, the 
loss of the most distinguished of our citizens; 
and it has to offer to the ashes of the great 
departed the solemn anguish of a bereaved 
nation. 

Sir, the princely personage who has left 
us was born in an age more fruitful of great 
events than any other period of recorded 
time. Of its vast incidents, the most 
conspicuous were his own deeds—deeds 
achieved with the smallest means and 
against the greatest obstacles. He was, 
therefore, not only a great man, but the 
greatest man of a great age. Amid the 
chaos and conflagration which attended the 
close of the last century there arose one of 
those beings who seem to be born to master 
mankind, It is not too much to say that 
Napoleon combined the imperial ardour of 
Alexander with the strategy of Hannibal. 
The kings of the earth fell before his 
fiery and subtle genius, and at the head 
of all the Powers of Europe, he de- 
nounced destruction agaiust the only land 
that dared to disobey him and be free. 
The Providential superintendence of the 
world seems scarcely ever more manifest 
than when we recollect the dispensations of 
our day—that the same year which gave 
to France the Emperor Napoleon, produced 
also for us the Duke of Wellington ; that 
in the same year they should have em- 
braced the same profession ; and that, na- 
tives of distant islands, they should both 
have repaired for their military education 
to that illustrious land which each in his 
turn was destined to subjugate. During 
that long struggle for our freedom, our 

lory—I might say for our existence— 

ellesley fought and won fifteen pitched 
battles—all of them of the highest class— 
concluding with one of those crowning 
victories that give a colour and a form to 
history. During that period that can be 
said of him which can be said of no other 
captain—that he captured three thousand 
cannon from the enemy, and never lost a 
single gun. 

But the greatness of his exploits was, 
perhaps, even surpassed by the difficulties 
which he had to encounter. For he had to 
encounter a feeble Government, a factious 
Opposition, a distrustful people, scandalous 
allies, and the most powerful enemy in the 
world. He won victories with starving 
troops, and he carried on sieges without 
munitions. And as if to complete the fa- 
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tality which attended him throughout life 
in this respect, when he had at last suc- 
ceeded in creating an army worthy of the 
Roman legions and worthy of himself, this 
invincible host was broken up on the eve of 
the greatest conjuncture of his life, and he 
had to enter the field of Waterloo with raw 
levies and discomfited allies. But the star 
of Wellington never paled. He has been 
called fortunate, but fortune is a divinity 
which has ever favoured those who are 
at the same time sagacious and intrepid, 
inventive aud patient. It was his own 
character that created his career—alike 
achieved his exploits, and guarded him 
from every vicissitude; for it was his sub- 
lime self-control alone that regulated his 
lofty fate. 

Sir, it has been of late years somewhat 
the fashion to disparage the military cha- 
racter. Forty years of peace have, per- 
haps, made us somewhat less aware how 
considerable and how complex are the 
qualities which go to the formation of a 
great general. It is not enough that he 
must be an engineer, a geographer, learned 
in human nature, and adroit in managing 
men—he must also be able to fulfil the 
highest duty of a Minister of State, and 
then to descend to the humblest office of a 


commissary and clerk; and he has to dis- 
play all this knowledge, and to exercise 
all these duties, at the same time, and 


under extraordinary circumstances. At 
every moment he has to think of the eve 
and of the morrow—of his flank and of his 
rear. He has to carry with him ammu- 
nition, provisions, and hospitals. He has 
to calculate at the same time the state of 
the weather and the moral qualities of 
man; and all these elements that are per- 
petually changing he has to combine, 
sometimes under overwhelming heat, and 
sometimes under overpowering cold—some- 
times even amid famine, and often amid 
the roar of artillery. Behind all these 
circumstances, too, there is ever present 
the image of his country, and the dreadful 
alternative whether that country is to wel- 
come him with laurel or with cypress. 
Yet this image he must dismiss from his 
mind; for the general must think—and 
not only think—he must think with the 
rapidity of lightning, for on a moment 
more or less depends the fate of a most 
beautiful combination, and on a moment 
more or less depends the question of glory 
or of shame. Unquestionably, Sir, all 
this might be done in an ordinary manner, 
and by an ordinary man, as every day of 
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our lives we see ordinary men who may be 
successful Ministers of State, successful au- 
thors, successful speakers—But to do all 
this with genius is sublime. Doubtless, to 
be able to think with vigour, with clear- 
ness, and with depth in the recess of the 
cabinet, is a fine intellectual demonstration; 
but to think with equal vigour, clearness, 
and depth amidst bullets, appears the lof- 
tiest exercise and the most complete 
triumph of the human faculties. 

Sir, when we take into consideration the 
prolonged and illustrious life of the Duke 
of Wellington, we are surprised how small 
a section of that life is occupied by that 
military career which fills so large a space 
in history. Only eight years elapsed from 
Vimiera to Waterloo; and from the date 
of his first commission to the last cannon- 
shot which he heard on the field of battle, 
scarce twenty years can be counted. After 
all his triumphs he was destined for an- 
other career; and the greatest and most 
successful of warriors—if not in the prime, 
at least in the perfection of manhood— 
commenced a civil career scarcely less suc- 
cessful, scarcely less splendid, than that 
military one which will live for ever in the © 
memory of men. He was thrice the Am- 
bassador of his Sovereign at those great 
historic Congresses that settled the affairs 
of Europe; twice was he Secretary of 
State; twice he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces; once he was Prime Minister 
of England; and to the last hour of his 
life he may be said to have laboured for 
his country. It was only a few months 
before we lost him that he favoured with 
his counsel and assistance the present ad- 
visers of the Crown respecting that war in 
the East of which no one could be so com- 
petent to judge, and he drew up his views 
on that subject in a state paper charac- 
terised by all his sagacity and experience; 
and, indeed, when he died he died still the 
active chieftain of that famous Army to 
which he has left the tradition of his 
glory. 

Sir, there is one passage in the life of 
the Duke of Wellington which in this 
place, and on this occasion, I ought not to 
let pass unnoticed. It is our pride that 
he was one of ourselyes—it is our glory 
that Sir Arthur Wellesley once sat on 
these benches. If we view his career in 
the House of Commons by the tests of 
success which are applied to common men, 
his career, although brief, was still distin- 
guished. He entered the Royal Councils 
and filled high offices of State. But the 
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success of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the 
House of Commons must not be tested by 
the fact that he was a Privy Councillor or 
a Secretary of a Lord Lieutenant. He 
achieved here a success which the greatest 
Ministers and the most brilliant orators 
may never hope to accomplish. That was 
a great Parliamentary triumph when he 
rose in his place to receive the thanks of 
Mr. Speaker for a brilliant victory; and, 
later still, when at that bar to receive, Sir, 
from one of your predecessors in memo- 
rable words the thanks of a grateful Senate 
for accumulated triumphs. 

Sir, there is one source of consolation 
which I think the people of England pos- 
sess at this moment under the severe be- 
reavement over which they mourn—It is 
their intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter, and even the person of this great 
man. There never was a man of such 
mark who lived so long and so much 
in the public eye. I will be bound there 
is not a Gentleman in this House who 
has not seen him; many there are who 
have conversed with him; some there 
are who have touched his hand. His 
image, his countenance, his manner, his 
voice are impressed on every memory and 
sound almost in every ear. In the golden 
saloon and in the busy market place to the | 
last he might be found. The rising genera- | 
tion among whom he lived will often recall | 
his words of kindness; and the people fol- 
lowed him in the street with that lingering 
gaze of reverent admiration which seemed 
never to tire. Who, indeed, can ever for- 
get that venerable and classic head, ripe 
with time and radiant as it were with 
glory ? 

“ Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities.” 


To complete all, that we might have a per- 
fect idea of his inward and spiritual nature 
—that we might understand how this so- 
vereign master of duty fulfilled the mani- 
fold offices of his life with unrivalled ac- 
tivity, he himself gave us a collection of 
military and administrative literature which 
no age and no country can rival. And, 
fortunate in all things, Wellington found | 
in his lifetime an historian whose immortal | 
page now ranks with the classics of that 
land which Wellesley saved. 

Sir, the Duke of Wellington has left to 
his country a great legacy—greatér even 
than his fame; he has left to them the con- 
templation of his character. I will not say 
of England that he has revived here the 
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sense of duty—that, I trust, was never lost, 
But that he has inspired public life with a 
purer and more masculine tone, I cannot 
doubt; that he has rebuked by his career 
restless vanity, and regulated the morbid 
susceptibility of irregular egotism, is, I 
think, no exaggerated praise. I do not 
believe that among all orders of English- 
men, from the highest to the lowest, from 
those who are called on to incur the most 
serious responsibilities of office, to those 
who exercise the humblest duties of our 
society—I do not believe there is one ° 
among us who may not experience mo- 
ments of doubt and depression, when the 
image of Wellington will occur to his 
memory, and he finds in his example sup- 
port and solace. 

Although the Duke of Wellington lived 
so much in the minds and hearts of the 
people of England—although at the end of 
his long career he occupied such a prominent 
position, and filled such august offices, no 
one seemed to be conscious of what a 
space he occupied in the thoughts and 
feelings of his countrymen until he died. 
The influence of true greatness was never, 
perhaps, more completely asserted than in 
his decease. In an age in which the be- 
lief in intellectual equality flatters so much 
our self-complacency, every one suddenly 
acknowledges that the world has lost its 
foremost man. In an age of utility, the 
most busy and the most common-sense 
people in the world find no vent for their 
woe, and no representative for their sorrow, 
but the solemnity of a pageant; and we— 
who are assembled here for purposes so 
different—to investigate the sources of the 
wealth of nations, to busy ourselves in 
statistical research, to encounter each other 
in fiscal controversy—we offer to the world 
the most sublime and touching spectacle 
that human circumstances can well pro- 
duce—the spectacle of a Senate mourning 
a Hero. 

Sir, I beg leave to move a Resolution— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, humbly to thank Her Majesty for having 
given directions for a public interment of the mor- 
tal remains of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, and to assure 
Her Majesty of our cordial aid and concurrence in 
giving to the ceremony a fitting degree of solem- 
nity and importance.” 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL : I ask the per- 
mission of you, Sir, and the House, to 
second the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I do not wish to add a single word to those 
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eloquent terms which have fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. I wish only to say 
that the whole House is, I believe, pre- 
pared to unite in offering this testimony of 
respect to the memory of the late illus- 
trious Duke. 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente. 

The CHANCELLOR or tmz EXCHE- 
QUER: I now beg to move a Resolu- 
tion— 

“That the House will attend at the solemnity 


of the funeral of Arthur Duke of Wellington in 
the cathedral of St. Paul on Thursday next.” 


Resolution agreed to. 

Standing Orders suspended. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER then moved the appointment of a 
Select Committee, to ‘‘ consider the cir- 
cumstances relating to the attendance of 
this House and this place at the funeral of 
Arthur Duke of Wellington in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul.” 

Motion agreed to; Select Committee ap- 
pointed. 


INDIAN TERRITORIES—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 
Mr. HERRIES, in moving for the re- 
appointment of the Select Committee on 


Indian Territories, said, he would remind 
the House that a Select Committee was 
appointed early in the last Session of Par- 
liament upon this important subject. The 
Government had lost no time in nominating 
that Committee, in consideration of the 
near approach of the time when it would 
be indispensably necessary that some con- 
clusion should be arrived at with regard to 
the future government of India. He did 
not anticipate that any objection would be 
raised to the reappointment of the Com- 
mittee on the present occasion—for though, 
in point of form, a new Parliament being 
now returned, the Motion must be for the 
appointment of a Committee, yet the Mo- 
tion would be practically for the reappeint- 
ment of the Committee which sat in the 
late Parliament. That Committee had 
prosecuted its inquiries with continuous 
application, and with great success. If 
hon. Gentlemen would take the trouble of 
looking into the very voluminous report of 
the evidence taken by that Committee, 
they would find that it contained a mass of 
the most useful and valuable information, 
both oral and written. The inquiry was 
arranged under six principal heads; and 
the first of these, and by far the most im- 
portant—namely, that which coneerned 
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the authorities and the agency by which 
the government of India was conducted at 
present under the Act now in foree—that 
first and principal portion of the inquiry 
had been completely exhausted by the 
Committee which sat in the last Session, 
and which had reported the whole of the 
results of their inquiries in that voluminous 
blue book to which he had already referred, 
It would be observed, that, in making a 
very short report prefixed to the evidence, 
the Committee had adverted to that which 
he (Mr. Herries) could not refrain from 
noticing also—he meant the favourable 
tendency of all the evidence they had eol- 
lected respecting the governmental agency 
under the Act which was now in force, 
that was to say, the government of India 
by the agency of the East India Company, 
under the control and subject to the au- 
thority of the Crown. He might also state 
to the House that the remaining topies of 
the inquiry, which were likewise of great 
importance, though not of such primary 
consequence as that to which he had al- 
luded, were, first, the military establish- 
ments of India; in the next place, the 
financial management of that. great em- 
pire; and, after these, other subjects of 
great interest relating to the judicial ad- 
ministration, to the educational system, 
and to the progress of works of internal 
improvement in India. All these were 
questions which would require close and 
serious attention on the part of any Com- 
mittee that might be appointed with re- 
ference to our East Indian territories. And 
when they should have completed their 
examination into the judicial, civil, and 
military administration, and the financial 
management of the affairs of India, he could 
not but hope that after receiving the report 
of the Committee’s inquiries, the House 
would feel itself in a condition to legislate 
upon the great question, whether the go- 
vernment of that country should continue 
to be conducted upon the principles of the 
Act which was now in force—that of the 
year 1833—or whether any other system 
should be adopted. He had adverted to 
this point, because it was necessary to re- 
mind the House that the period within 
which legislation must take place was now 
comparatively narrowed. In the year 1854 
the Act for the better government of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Territories would cease 
and determine, unless in the meanwhile it 
should be the pleasure of Parliament to 
renew it. It was obvious, therefore, that 
in the course of the present Session—and 
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he called the present Session the sitting 
which would be extended through part of 
next year—it would be indispensable that 
some Act should be passed providing for 
the government of India; and it was for 
this reason that he moved thus early for 
the appointment of a Committee. He 
could not avoid pointing out to the House 
the fact, that in the course of the late 
general election they had unfortunately 
Jost some important Members of the Com- 
mittee, as it stood in the last Session of 
Parliament; it would be necessary, there- 
fore, that he should do something more on 
the present occasion than merely nominate 
the Committee as it existed last Session; 
and that he should propose some additional 
names to the Members of that Committee. 
The total number of the Members of the 
Committee last year had been fixed at 
thirty-one; and it was so well attended that 
he was sure the House would agree with 
him in thinking that that number was 
quite sufficient to be assembled for the pur- 
pose; for they were aware that there were 
some subjects which did not attract so full 
an attendance as others. He thought, 
then, that a greater number than thirty- 
one was not desirable on the Committee, 
and that was the number which he in- 
tended to propose. Of these, only twenty- 
six who had served on the last Committee 
would be available for the present; and he 
should, therefore, besides moving the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, also move 
that the following five Gentlemen be Mem- 
bers, in the room of the five Gentlemen 
who were not available—namely, Mr. Mac- 
aulay, Mr. E. Ellice, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
Robert Clive, and Lord Palmerston. 
Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. He 
regretted that the East India Company had 
not shown any intention to bring before 
the Committee the testimony of educated 
and intelligent native chiefs and gentlemen 
as to the feelings and sympathies, the 
wants and desires, of the natives with re- 
spect to the government of the Company. 
However, he trusted advantage would be 
taken of the exertions of native societies 
which had been formed at Bombay and 
Bengal to collect information on this sub- 
ject, and that the persons who would be 
sent over to this country by these societies 
would be examined before the Committee. 
_ Mr. J. MACGREGOR thought that a 
little more time should have been allowed 
before appointing a Committee of this im- 
portance. Of course there could be no 
objection to the names proposed by the 
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right hon. Gentleman; but there were in- 
terests in connexion with India which re- 
quired very considerable attention at the 
present time, for since 1833, when the 
last Act on the subject had been passed, 
the aspect of Indian affairs had completely 
changed. He trusted that one or two 
Scotch Members might be added to the 
Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed ‘‘ To in- 
quire into the operation of the Act 3 & 4 
Will. IV., ec. 85, for effecting an arrange- 
ment with the East India Company, and 
for the better government of Her Majesty’s 
India Territories till the 30th day of April, 
1854.” 


MIDNIGHT LEGISLATION, 

Mr. BROTHERTON rose to move a 
Resolution to the effeet—*‘‘ That in the 
present Session of Parliament no business 
shall be proceeded with in that House after 
midnight; and that at Twelve o’clock at 
night precisely, Mr. Speaker do adjourn 
the House without putting any question.” 
He looked upon his Motion as one of con- 
siderable importance, and when it was con- 
sidered that every Legislature in Europe 
and America conducted their business in 
the daytime, he thought it most prepos- 
terous that the British Legislature should 
not be content to close its proceedings by 
Twelve o'clock at night. He trusted he 
should have the support of the Government 
on the present occasion, as also the sup- 
port of the Members of the legal profession, 
who, when they were obliged to sit late in 
that House, must find it impossible to attend 
to their avocations the next morning. As 
matters now stood, the officers and clerks 
of the House were sometimes obliged to re- 
main at their posts for fifteen or sixteen 
hours, and the persons who were connected 
with the Administration could not pay that 
full attention to their business which they 
might do if the House would only close its 
proceedings at a reasonable hour. It might 
be objected that inconvenience would arise 
from adjourning the House always at a 
fixed hour, as in such case some hon. Mem- 
bers might occasionally speak against time; 
but on Wednesdays they terminated the 
sitting at a fixed hour, and that incon- 
venience had not practically been felt. 
And even if there should be inconvenience 
now and then, it would be a less evil than 
wasting time by debating for two or three 
hours after midnight whether the debate 
should be adjourned or not. It might be 
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said, that Members need not stay in the 
House after midnight, unless they pleased; 
but some Members wished to discharge 
their duty conscientiously, and therefore 
remained so long as the House was sitting. 
He was convinced that by the adoption of 
the Resolution, the business of the House 
would be facilitated; that it would be more 
favourable to the health of Members, and 
be more satisfactory to the country. 

Mr. EWART, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he wished that the proposition was 
one which would have the effect of assimi- 
lating more their business to the course 
they adopted on Wednesdays. It was 
stated, by a high authority, that more real 
practical business was done by that House 
on the Wednesdays than on any of the 
other days of the week. He (Mr. Ewart) 
considered that after twelve o’clock at 
night, those Members who were really 
anxious to do their duty might with great 
reason and propriety protest against pro- 
ceeding any further with the business of 
the Legislature. The practice of sitting 
beyond twelve o’clock was most injurious 
to the health of the Members generally, 
especially to that of the Ministers, who 
had so many other duties to attend to. 
He had seen Ministers at such a time, 
while endeavouring to push forward busi- 
ness, actually sinking under the weight of 
their labour. He believed that the voice 
of the country was with his hon. Friend in 
taking this step. The voice of common 
sense was, at all events, in his favour. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That in the present Session of Parliament no 
Business shall be proceeded with in this House 
after midnight ; and that, at Twelve o’clock at 
night precisely, notwithstanding there may be Bu- 
siness under discussion, Mr. Speaker do adjourn 
the House without putting any Question.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
the practice of sitting so late at night was 
most discreditable to that House. Bills of 
the utmost importance were passed over 
night without the slightest consideration. 
Oftentimes were they called upon after 
midnight to dispose of thirty or forty Or- 
ders of the Day, and the consequence was, 
that measures were hurried through in an 
imperfect manner, and had to be amended 
in subsequent Sessions. It might be said 
that the mass of public business could not 
be otherwise got through; but every one 
acquainted with the mode of business in 
that House was acquainted with the fact 
that the early part of the Session was con- 
sumed in discussion upon Bills that in 
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many cases were never intended to be 
passed, and in others were withdrawn at 
the close of the Session. Never had the 
business been so well conducted as at the 
close of last Session, when the House sat 
early. He hoped the Government would 
give at least a trial to this Motion. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, the object 
of his hon. Friend in this Motion was really 
within his own power, by moving an ad- 
journment after midnight. He thought 
there were many occasions on which the 
House would feel the enormous importance 
of forwarding certain Bills a stage, al- 
though it might be after midnight; and he 
therefore urged his hon. Friend not to press 
his Motion, but to leave it to the good 
sense and good taste of hon. Members. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER said, the business of the House had 
very much increased of late years, and the 
gist of this Motion was to reduce the time 
they could dedicate to the transaction of it. 
The proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Brotherton) was really to establish a 
restriction on debate; it was an extraordi- 
nary proposition in a free-trade age and a 
free-trade House of Commons. The hon. 
Baronet who had last addressed them, had 
reminded the hon. Gentleman of his fre- 
quent exercise of the salutary privilege of 
moving the adjournment of the House after 
midnight, and no doubt on many occasions 
it had contributed very much to public con- 
venience;* but there had been occasions 
when hon. Gentlemen had made Motions 
that the debate should terminate, on which 
an irresistible feeling had been shown on 
both sides of the House that the termina- 
tion of the debate under such circumstances 
would be extremely inexpedient to the 
public welfare and public business. An 
iron inflexible rule on the question would 
be highly inconvenient. The subject had 
been very much considered in the Commit- 
tee on Public Business. This restriction in 
debate was very much like the plan’ for 
limiting the duration of a speech, upon 
which point the Members of the Commit- 
tee, formed from all parties of the House, 
came to an almost unanimous opinion, that 
if such a resolution were adopted, many 
hon. Gentlemen whom the House did not 
wish to hear would certainly speak for the 
hour, while the Gentlemen whom the House 
wished to speak more than an hour, would 
be prevented from doing so. As to the 
sanitary part of the question alluded to, 
and the reference made to the mode in 
which the business of the House was car- 
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ried on during the latter part of the Ses- 
sion, he could only say that if a sanitary 
consideration was alone to influence the 
hon. Gentlemen who supported the propo- 
sition, he did not think that they would 
persevere in it. It would be totally impos- 
sible that the system of meeting at an early 
hour of the day could be generally acted 
upon. They were obliged to meet very 
early every day during the last month of 
the previous Session for the purpose of 
hurrying on the dissolution, and of dis- 
posing of the important business which it 
was absolutely essential to transact. They 
were consequently obliged very frequently 
to sit for a period of fourteen hours in the 
day. Now, when hon. Members recollected 
the arduous duties of the Government, and 
the necessity of their attending to their 
offices, as well as in their places in that 
House, they must admit the impossibility 
of their continuing for any length of time 
such a system of prolonged labour. He 
doubted much whether they would be able 
to undertake the duties of a Government 
if such a demand was to be made upon 
their time. He really thought that the 
question might be left to the good taste of 
the House; for he had seen many instances 
where rigid rules failed to accomplish that 
which, when left to the good taste and feel- 
ing of hon. Members, was successfully 
achieved. It would be his duty, therefore, 
to oppose the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man, though he readily admitted it was in- 
troduced with the best and most commend- 
able intentions. 

Mr. HUME said, he should support the 
Motion, for in the opinion of the public the 
manner in which the business of that 
House was managed was not consistent 
with a due regard to the great interests 
committed to its care. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had ridiculed the idea of hon. Mem- 
bers being compelled to make short 
speeches, but he (Mr. Hume) was not 
quite sure that such a regulation would 
not have a most salutary effect. At all 
events, he had heard that the adoption of 
a limitation of the sort, in an assembly in 
another country, had, after some six or 
eight months’ practice, been attended with 
very satisfactory results. He thought his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Brotherton) had acted 
perfectly right in thus appealing to the 
good sense of the House, and asking them 
to adopt some mode by which their late 
sittings might be abridged. If the plan 
proposed by his hon. Friend were agreed 
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to as a general rule, leaving extraordinary 
cases as exceptions, he believed they would 
soon find that they had got rid of one-half 
of the obnoxious measures which were now 
being constantly brought before them. He 
(Mr. Hume) had been the innovator in the 
ease of the Wednesday sittings, and he 
thought he should have the testimony of 
the right hon. Gentleman in the Chair, as 
well as the great majority of the Members 
of that House, in favour of that alteration. 
Adopt the Motion of his hon. Friend, and 
equally beneficial results would be the con- 
sequence. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that, 
however satisfactory the limitation of the 
sittings of that House might be to the 
public, and great as the convenience of 
such an arrangement might be to hon. 
Members, yet he believed that they would 
not improve the mode of carrying on the 
business of the House by merely adopting 
the Motion under discussion. The House 
must be aware there was not a legislative 
assembly in the world which transacted 
nearly half as much business as the House 
of Commons did. With regard to the ex- 
ample of the Congress of the United 
States, it should be remembered that the 
whole of the local business of the Union 
was carried on by the several State Legis- 
latures, and, moreover, that as the whole 
of the Administration formed no part of 
Congress, therefore there were not in that 
assembly those debates as to matters of 
administration which took up so much of 
the time of this House. Considering then 
that they had this amount of business to 
do, he put it to them whether it might not 
become necessary very much to alter all 
their other rules in case they agreed to the 
present proposition. If that was to be the 
case, let them have the whole scheme to 
be proposed for a different mode of con- 
ducting the business of the House laid 
before a Committee, and not begin by at 
once adopting the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Salford. With regard to re- 
ducing the number of stages through which 
Bills had to pass in that House, let him 
remind hon. Gentlemen that it was not 
many years ago that, from the introduc- 
tion of a Bill to its passing, there were not 
less than thirty-two questions put. Adopt 
the proposition now made, and it would 
probably become necessary to still further 
reduce the number of questions which were 
still put—to read a Bill a first and second 
time, and not go to a third reading at all, 
or some change of that sort. It appeared 
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to him (Lord J. Russell), that, however | 
large might be the accumulation of Bills | 
at the end of the Session, yet they could | 
not agree to a proposal of this kind with- | 
out first considering all the consequences | 
which might result from it. He did not | 
say that it was not possible to adopt some 
scheme by which the increased business of 
the House might be better transacted; but 
to accept the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Salford under present circumstances 
would, in his opinion, be highly impru- 
dent. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
would have supported the Motion if he | 
could have done so with propriety, because | 
he should be glad to prevent that system | 
of midnight legislation which had some- | 
times been conducted with such evil effects 
in that House. But unfortunately the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Brotherton) had overshot | 
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TELLERS, 
Brotherton, J. 
Ewart, W. 


The House adjourned at Seven o’elock. 
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be introduced after midnight, unless with | and Berkshire, after the Death of his Father. 
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the mark in not limiting his Resolution to | 
the introduction of new business. If his | 


hon. Friend would bring forward some | 
Minutes. ] 


gested by the noble Lord opposite. Under 
existing cireumstances, it was clear that if 
they adopted the Motion of the hon. Mem- 


power of any party in the House to talk 
any question out. That would be so fatal 
to their deliberations that he eould not 
give his support to the Motion. 

Mr. BROTHERTON, in reply, said, he 
must express his regret that he could not 


enlist the leading Members of the House | 


in support of his Motion: the discussion 
had only tended to show how much more 


difficult it was to unlearn bad habits than | 


to acquire good ones. 

Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 64; Noes 
260: Majority 196. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Cutler, C. S. 
Carter, S. 
Challis, Ald. 
Cheetham, J. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Coffin, W. 
Crook, J. 
Dutfy, C. G. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 


Aleock, T. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Barnes, T. 
Barrow, W. II. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bell, J. 

Bellew, Capt. 
Biggs, W. 
Brady, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brown, H. Dunlop, A. M. 
Brown, W. Evans, Sir De L. 


Lord John Russell 


Abolition. 
2° and 38°, and passed, Bills of Exchange and 
Notes (Metropolis). 
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| 
ber for Salford, they would put it in the | 


MANNING THE NAVY. 

| Lorp BROUGHAM wished to put a 
| question to the noble Duke opposite, the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty. He believed 
| that towards the close of last Session a 
| Commission or Committee was appointed 
| to inquire into the subject of manning the 
Navy. He now wished to ask whether 
jany steps had been taken by that Com- 
|mission or Committee, and whether any 
report would be laid before Parliament ? 
| The subject was one of the most important 
|of those connected with that most impor- 
| tant of all questions—the effective force of 
|our Navy, and it was one upon which he 
| felt not an inordinate but a rational anx- 
jiety. He hoped above all things that ex- 
‘pense would be no obstacle to the im- 
| provements which might be required in 
this department. If there were a man in 
| the House who grudged the money neces- 
' sary for this purpose, let not that man be 
listened to. 

The Duxe of NORTHUMBERLAND 
said, that he had no difficulty whatever in 
answering the question of his noble and 
learned Friend. There was a Committee, 
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not a Commission, under the Board of Ad- 
miralty now sitting, to inquire generally 
into the state of the manning of the Navy, 
and embracing everything connected with 
the condition of our seamen. It had been 
sitting for several months, but no report 
had yet been made. The Committee was 
of a private nature, for the purpose of in- 
forming the Admiralty, and was composed 
of many most distinguished officers, in 
whose judgment the greatest confidence 
could be placed, and who would ever have 
prominently in view the good of the ser- 
vice. He entirely agreed that the ques- 
tion was one of great importance. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, when he spoke 
of the expense, he had in his eye the un- 
doubted fact of the wages being so much 
better in other branches of the sea service 
than in our Navy; and, not only in our 
own mercantile marine, but in the Ameri- 
ean service. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND NOTES 
(METROPOLIS) BILL, 

The Eart of DERBY then moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill with respect to 
the presentation and payment of Biils fall- 
ing due on Thursday next. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that, entirely 


approving the Bill, he wished to make one 
observation with a view of removing some 
apprehensions which had been expressed 


with respect to it. It had been suggested 
that foreign acceptors and endorsers of bills 
might be released from their liabilities if 
the bills due on the 18th were presented on 
any other than the day on which they origi- 
nally became due. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that it was a maxim of modern law that 
that which was done in each country must 
be taken according to the law of that coun- 
try. Now, the 17th inst. would be the 
day for the presentation of bills falling due 
in England on the 18th, according to the 
law of this country; and he thought, there- 
fore that the acceptor artd endorser would 
be as much liable if the bill were then 
ge as if it were presented on the 
th. 

Lorp TRURO said, he did not intend to 
offer any opposition to the Bill; but he was 
afraid that some inconvenience might arise. 
There could be no doubt that the provi- 
sions of this Bill, by which bills falling due 
on the 18th instant might be presented the 
day previously, would be attended with no 
evil consequences in relation to British 
bills. Let them, however, take the case 
of bills drawn in foreign parts on British 
subjects. Suppose that one of these bills 
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was in the hands of a British subject, who 
had to look to the foreign endorser in de- 
fault of the English acceptor, or suppose 
the English holder got payment from the 
foreign endorser, but that endorser had to 
look to a prior endorser, and that that re- 
medy had to be enforced in a foreign court 
—the effect of this Bill would be to alter 
the nature of the contract which had been 
made abroad between the parties to the 
bill. Now a bill of exchange drawn upon 
a British subject, so far as concerned a 
British subject, enured according to the 
British law. Although, however, the gen- 
eral principle of the law was that contracts 
depended on the law of the country where 
they were made, there was an exception. 
If a bill was drawn in one country upon 
the subject of another in that country, the 
law of the country where the bill was to be 
paid was that which regulated the liability 
of the acceptor. But in this case the 
foreign endorser had engaged that the ac- 
ceptor should pay if the bill was presented 
according to the tenor of the bill; and it 
was very doubtful if the foreign courts 
would enforce the contract as altered by an 
ex post facto law in this country. He 
wished therefore to suggest that it would 
behove all holders of bills due on the 18th, 
whose bills were not paid on Wednesday, 
to present them again on Friday. Gene- 
rally speaking, presentation was excused 
for a reasonable cause, and it had been 
held that, where there was a physical re- 
straint on the party holding the bill—such 
as riots on the day when the bill was due 
—nonpresentation on the day on which it 
fell due was excused, provided the bill was 
presented as soon as the physical restraint 
was withdrawn, and at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. Now the effect of this 
Bill was, if not to render the presentation 
of bills on the 18th instant unlawful on the 
day on which they fell due, at least to 
show that the Legislature intended they 
should not be presented on that day. That 
might not be considered equivalent to a 
restraint by force by the foreign courts. It 
was therefore important that holders of 
foreign bills falling due on Thursday should 
present them on Friday, as the earliest 
period possible after they fell due, in order 
to place themselves in the best possible 
situation, 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that he must 
express his confidence that the foreign en- 
dorsers and drawers were liable, according 
to what would be a good presentation by 
the law of England when that presentation 
hadtobemade. Now, as there were three 
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days of grace there was no necessity for a 
presentation on the day when the bill fell 
due; and, therefore, according to the law 
of England, the presentation would now be 
good either on the 17th or 19th inst. 

Lorp TRURO said, he referred only to 
foreign contracts. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that when two 
Judges gave opinions not exactly the same, 
he hoped they would not consider them- 
selves bound by the opinions which they 
might there express, if the point was ever 
brought before them judicially. 

Bill read 24 (according to Order); Com- 
mittee negatived; and Standing Orders 
Nos. 37 and 38 considered (according to 
Order), and dispensed with; and Bill read 
3*, and passed. 


Improvements 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Lorp REDESDALE brought up the 
First Report of the Select Committee ap- 


pointed to consider the best mode in which | 
the House could assist at the ceremony of ' 
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ment propose to adopt for the further pro- 
secution of the objects which your Lord- 
ships and the other House of Parliament 
had then in view. My Lords, the Acts 
which your Lordships passed last Session 
with regard to the proceedings of the Court 
of Chancery were three in number. One Act 
was for the abolition of the office of Master 
in Chancery, and for introducing an altoge. 
ther new system of Chamber practice with 
regard to matters which, up to that time, 
had been prosecuted by the Masters in 
their own Chambers. The next Act was 
for the Improvement of the Jurisdiction in 
Equity; and the third Act was called the 
Suitors in Chancery Relief Act; and it 
certainly did afford a great relief, by the 
reduction of salaries and the abolition of 
useless and unnecessary offices. Now, my 
Lords, it has been very much the practice 
of Parliament, and it is a very easy mode 
(whatever other difficulties it may involve) 
of getting through the business of legisla- 
tion on such subjects, not to fill up in de- 
tail the outline of the Bills, but to leave 


the funeral of the late Duke of Wellington. | almost everything beyond their leading sub- 


The Clerk at the table then read the 
Report :— 

“1, That the House be represented in the Pro- 
cession by the Lord Chancellor only. 


“2. That the Lords attending the Ceremony in | 


the Cathedral do appear in Mourning in the Places 
reserved for them. 

“ 3. That arrangements be made for such Lords 
as desire to go to the Cathedral by Water to pro- 
ceed from the House to Paul’s Wharf, at a Quarter 
past Nine o’Clock. 

“4, That Tickets be ready for Delivery to all 
Lords proposing to attend the Ceremony, 'tiil Five 
o’Clock To-morrow, at the Earl Marshal’s Office, 
No. 1, Parliament Street; such Tickets will be 
required by all who go to the Cathedral, whether 
by Land or Water. 

“5. That similar Tickets be also delivered to 
all Peers of Scotland and Ireland.” 


Ordered to be printed. 

Moved to resolve— 

“That this House be represented in the Pro- 
cession by the Lord Chancellor only.” 


On Question, agreed to. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE LAW. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I rise for the purpose of stating to 
your Lordships what steps have been taken 
since we last met for the purpose of ear- 
rying into operation the Acts which were 
passed last Session having reference to 
the Court of Chancery, and various matters 
connected therewith. I rise also to state 
to your Lordships what are the further 
measures which Her Majesty’s Govern- 





| jects to be carried into execution by Orders 


to be made by the Court after the Bills 
themselves have passed. This was the 
course adopted by Parliament with respect 
to the measures of last Session; and I can 
assure your Lordships, therefore, that my 
vacation has been principally occupied in a 
species of legislation—sometimes with and 
sometimes without the assistance of my 
learned Colleagues —in order to supply 
what was necessary to give full effect to 
these Acts of Parliament. My Lords, 
they are now in full operation; and I think 
I can assure your Lordships, from what I 
have already seen, that they will fully ef- 
fect everything which the country and Par- 
liament have had in view. And I think I 
may venture to assert that the celerity with 
which matters will be decided in Chancery 
will be such as to make the old proverb 
entirely forgotten, and to lead to the intro- 
duction of a new one. I think there is no 
Court in this country in which questions of 
property will be decided with such rapidity 
as there—and by rapidity I do not mean 
haste, which above all other things is to be 
deprecated in the administration of justice; 
I mean really good speed—speed so far as 
is consistent with the most mature delibe- 
ration; and that such speed can now be 
given to matters coming before the Court of 
Chancery I hope to show your Lordships 
before I sit down, as well as that the ex- 
pense may yet be greatly diminished, so as 
to render that Court, and every portion of 
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it, at once rapid in its operation and truly 
cheap to the suitor. 

My Lords, independently of the general 
objects of the Acts in question, there was a 
very crying evil which has been remedied 
by the Orders which have been issued by 
myself and my learned Colleagues. It is 
a subject which I always had very much at 
heart—and respecting which I carried my 
views into effect as far as I could in Ire- 
land. It is this—that there should be a 
statute of limitations, as it were, within the 
Court, as well as a statute of limitations 
without the Court. You pass an Act of 
Parliament to prevent the bringing for- 
ward of old claims; but in the Court itself 
when once made they may be kept alive 
and brought forward at a period highly 
inconvenient and unjust. Your Lordships 
have an order regarding appeals, which is 
to this effect—that there shall be no ap- 
peal from a decree or order of the Court of 
Chancery after the lapse of five years after 
enrolment. Under the early orders of the 
Court of Chancery, the arrangement was 
such that the enrolment was intended to 
take place at once. The intention of your 
Lordships’ House, therefore, at a very 
early date, was to compel the party to come 
to this House, if he wanted relief, within 
five years after he or the other litigating 
party had first actually got a decree. But, 
so far from this being practically carried 
out, the course, up to this last twelve- 
month, has been that parties have been 
allowed in the Court of Chancery to enrol 
nunc pro tunc, and then the party de- 
siring to appeal to your Lordships’ House 
himself enrols the order, though adverse to 
himself, and at the end of, it may be, fif- 
teen or seventeen years, he comes to your 
Lordships’ House, and presents an appeal 
to the House at that distant period; all 
which leads to great evils and great injus- 
tice. There should be no taking away of 
aman’s right to appeal; but there should 
be no door left open to him for unneces- 
sarily continuing a long and irritating liti- 
gation. This evil has been met by Or- 
ders to this effect, and I believe they will 
work most beneficially: In the first place, 
nobody is to have the right of appeal with- 
in the Court of Chancery itself after five 
years. In the next place, every man is 
to enrol a decree or order within six 
months; and after five years have elapsed 
he is not to be at liberty to enrol at all, 
except by a special order of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, so as to meet what may be a case 
sometimes of necessity, yet at the same 
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time to prevent different decisions, and 
keep the subject closely within the time 
within which he ought to appeal. There- 
fore, my Lords, there will henceforward be 
a statute of limitations, as it were, within 
the Court, as well as one without the 
Court. 

My Lords, the Act for the Relief of 
the Suitors in Chancery, as I told your 
Lordships, has also been followed out by 
orders of the Court. The fees under 
these Acts have been settled, and they have 
been greatly reduced in number, and very 
considerably simplified. A great burden 
was imposed upon the suitors in having to 
pay a great many fees upon every occasion 
at many offices. That evil has been cor- 
rected, and the parties will have fewer fees 
to pay, and the whole system is exceedingly 
simplified, which in itself will be found to 
be a very great benefit. I mention this, 
because I wish clearly to show your Lord- 
ships the state of the funds which we have 
in our Court, and the purposes to which 
they are applied. 

I want to draw your Lordships’ atten- 
tion, and the attention of everybody in 
the country, to the state of our funds, the 
nature of the fund out of which the costs 
of the Court are paid, the costs of the 
administration of justice, and the means 
by which I hope still further to reduce 
those costs. Your Lordships must bear in 
mind that the additional sum of 9,000I. 
a year in the shape of compensation has 
been thrown upon the funds by the late 
improvements. You have given large com- 
pensations, and at the same time created 
new offices, so that, although the fees are 
greatly reduced, yet the immediate expen- 
ses have also greatly increased. But, not- 
withstanding that, my Lords, the saving 
to the suitors between the fees which were 
imposed last year, and the fees which will 
now be imposed under the scale which has 
just been issued, will be not less than 
30,0007. a year. That is accounted for 
in some measure by the sum of 26,0001. a 
year, for the salaries of the several Judges 
of the Court, having been transferred to 
the Consolidated Fund, upon the ground 
that the Judges ought to be paid by the 
country, and not by the suitors. And so, 
unquestionably, the administration of jus- 
tice ought to be paid for by the public 
funds, and not by the funds of the suitors. 
But then there is this clear distinction : 
the costs of the administration of justice, 
properly speaking, ought undoubtedly to 
be paid by the country; but the costs of 
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the administration of the property of 


a party within the Court ought not to be 
paid by the public. Every man ought to 


have a right to go into the Court itself 


free from expense, if it may be, and to 
have the decision of the Judge. But, if 
he has accounts to be taken—if he has 
estates to be guarded and watched, and 
kept in order, he is no more entitled to 
have the expense of that paid for him in 
Court, than he would be if the operation 
had taken place out of Court, Keeping 
in mind that essential distinction, I must 
call your Lordships’ attention a little to the 
state of the funds, as | shall have occasion 
afterwards to call your Lordships’ parti- 
cular attention to the operation of them. 
There are two funds upon which the Court 
draws for sums for which it has occasion. 
One is called the Suitors’ Fund, and the 
other is called the Suitors’ Fee Fund. The 
Suitors’ Fund arose in this way—there are 
in the Court sums of money sometimes of a 
large amount, which the persons interest- 
ed in them never require to be invested, 
The Court, therefore, under the authority 
of various Acts of Parliament, has been in 
the habit of itself investing from time to 
time that portion of the Suitors’ ‘‘ unem- 


ployed cash,”’ as it is called, which the 
Suitor has not required, or directed to 


be invested on his account. The conse- 
quence of the party not requiring it to 
be invested is, that of course he cannot 
be entitled to the dividends upon that 
which he has not had invested, and he 
is not liable to any loss; but he can de- 
mand the amount simply of his cash when- 
ever he thinks proper to do so. The divi- 
dends on the stock thus procured are partly 
applied by the Court in payment of the 
salaries of officers and expenses of the 
Court, and the surplus of those dividends 
is again invested on a separate account, 
though as part of the same Fund. Nearly 
4,000,000/, has been invested in this 


way, and the sums standing on these | 


two accounts constitute what is called 
the Suitors’ Fund; and the result is, 
that at this time there is a fund pro- 
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Act—was directed to be carried over to the 
next fund, that is, the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
My Lords, the Suitors’ Fee Fund is a fund— 
as the very name of it intimates—which 
| arises from fees imposed by the authority 
of Parliament, and payable by the suitors, 
That balance of 63,5231. came in aid of 
that fund, and the sum which this year 
will have to be provided for as charges 
upon the fee fund will amount to 157,450I, 
Then, if you take the balance which is to 
be carried to the credit of the fee fund, 
63,5231, that will leave an amount of 
| 93,9271., to be levied upon all the 
| Suitors in the Court of Chancery, Now, 
my Lords, I have no occasion to tell 
| your Lordships that that is a very large 
sum; yet it is a small sum compared with 
the actual business done. My Lords, the 
amount of fees levied last year was 
133,8421. The estimated amount, I have 
told your Lordships, of the fees this year 
is 93,2411.; that is, a saving of 40,6011; 
and then there is to be added 3,8381. to 
that for fees hitherto received by the 
officers for their own use, which have been 
abolished, and which the suitors will not 
have to pay. That makes a sum of 
44,439/., which would be the saving in 
the year. But, my Lords, the Court have 
received copy money; they have had to 
|} copy documents, and have charged a cer- 
tain amount per folio as copy money, 
}and that sum altogether has produced 
| 10,0007. a year. The solicitors have 
‘complained very much of this, They 
| thought it was taking their own proper 
| business from them, and that they could 
ido it better as between themselves and 
| their clients, if it were left to them. My 
| Lords, it is now left to them, and they will 
| have the benefit of it, The solicitors are 
| themselves to furnish the copies, the ex- 
| pense of which will, as heretofore, amount to 
| 10,0007. a year. Your Lordships will see 
it is not a saving to the suitors, because 
the suitors will still have to pay for copies; 
but it is not a sum raised by the Court in 
| any manner upon fees which the Court im- 
|poses. The result is, that, taking that 








ducing an income of 111,000/, and a frac- | 10,0001. off the 44,4397., because the 
tion, which is appropriated to the pay- | suitors will still have to pay it, there is a 
ment of the expenses of the Court and of! saving of 34,4391. in this year’s estimate 
the administration of justice. Now, my | between the costs to be paid in the coming 
Lords, the sums which by Parliament have | year by the general body of suitors, and 
been thrown upon this fund amount to the costs paid in last year. 

48,3201, a year. The annual dividend of | My Lords, it is necessary, in order to 
the fund is 111,843/.; that leaves a sur-| show to your Lordships what I propose, 
plus of 63,5231., which by the Act of last | to state to your Lordships, in some little 
Session—the Suitors’ in Chancery Relief | detail, the particulars of the management 


The Lord Chancellor 
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of the fund under the eare and in the name 
of the Accountant General. In the first 
place, I will observe that there has been 
some complaint made, and justly enough— 
not as regards the officers, because they 
have been inclined to give every facility 
and to do more than officers generally have 
been in the habit of doing—but complaints 
have been made that the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s office is shut the whole of the long vaca- 
tion, and that when there are persons who 
have moneys to receive, it is a great hard- 
ship that they cannot receive them. I 
have no doubt we shall be able to make 
arrangements which, without pressing— 
as we ought not to press—improperly upon 
officers who are already sufficiently work- 
ed, will enable us to meet the just de- 
mands of the public, and to elear the 
Court from that imputation. I must now 
draw your Lordships’ attention particu- 
larly to the state of the Funds standing 
in the name of the Accountant General. 
The Aecountant General has at this mo- 
ment standing in his name the sum of 
48,015,8261. stock—an enormous sum to 
be under the jurisdiction and under the 
eare of the Court; and I have the satis- 
faction of telling your Lordships that 


no human being has a claim upon that 
fund which it is not fully sufficient to an- 


swer. With all the burdens thrown upon 
them, the funds of the Court are more 
than sufficient to meet them. With a view 
of seeing whether I could not make an 
arrangement which should further ease the 
suitors and very much simplify the manage- 
ment, I have taken great pains to under- 
stand the accounts, and to see what fur- 
ther could be done. Taking this last year, 
the stock and eash “ turned over ’’ exceeded 
21,000,000/. of money, and the accounts 
are upwards of 17,000 in number. Your 
Lordships will suppose, therefore, what 
without great care would be the difficulties 
incident to the management of such vast 
accounts. The amount of eash which was 
received by the Court during last year, in- 
eluding that received in respect of sales of 
securities, was 5,973,7691.; the amount of 
cash paid by the Court, ineluding that 
paid upon purchases, was 5,993,5391., and 
I invite your Lordships’ attention to the 
consideration how very nearly those two 
sums are balanced, Then we come to the 
stock. The stock, considered with respect 
to the dealings with it, is of two classes. 
The first class comprises stock purchased 
by the Court, and stock sold by the Court; 
the second class comprises stock accepted 
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by the Court, and stock transferred by the 
Court, from or to the accounts of different 
parties. The result of that is as fol- 
lows :—The stock purchased by.the Court 
last year was 2,181,2497. The stock sold 
by the Court was 1,829,009/., making 
together 4,010,2581. The stock accepted 
was 2,382,5911., the stock transferred 
was 2,964,8697. Upon a comparison of 
these figures, you will find that by keep- 
ing that stock together in one great ac- 
eount, instead of keeping the accounts in 
the different causes separately, the Court 
would not have occasion to buy for the 
whole year more than 230,000/. stock to 
meet all those various claims; and yet your 
Lordships will observe that the real trans- 
actions, namely, the actual purchases and 
sales of stock amounted to 4,000,000I. 
and upwards. In order that I may be 
fully understood, I must explain to your 
Lordships the way in which transactions 
are carried on between the Bank and 
the Accountant General. Your Lordships, 
I have no doubt, are perfectly aware that 
certain transactions at the Stock Exchange 
are carried on by two descriptions of per- 
sons, the broker and the jobber. The 
jobber, unlike the broker, buys and sells 
stock the whole day long, and has what 
is called the ‘‘turn of the market’’ upon 
each transaction, so that buying at 1-8th 
less and selling at 1-8th more, in the result 
he makes 1-8th per cent, each way, and 
that is his profit. Now the Accountant 
General, having in his hands this vast sum 
of 48,000,000. stock, goes every day into 
the Stock Exehange, and there buys in 
the market all the stock which he requires 
to buy, and sells in the market the stock 
which is called for, and which has to be 
sold. Your Lordships may guess how very 
expensive is this operation, if he has to 
pay the broker and give the jobber his 
profit both ways—in fact, it costs 12,0001. 
a year—and yet no individual has a right 
to complain, because no more is done in 
each particular transaction than the indi- 
vidual himself would have done if he were 
dealing with his own funds. What I hope 
to be able to accomplish is this, to get rid, 
as nearly as possible, of all sales and all pur- 
chases. I have had the scheme examined 
by the experienced officers in the different 
departments. And I may say here, with 
reference to this as to all the other sub- 
jects which I have to mention, that I have © 
not had oecasion to apply to any officer of 
the Court, from the highest in office to the 
lowest in station, who has not most readily 
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afforded me every aid in his power. Now, | be necessary to sell some 100,000I. or 
my Lords, this subject was a few years ago | 200,000/. stock. The transactions will, 
under the consideration of a Committee of | of course, vary from day to day, but not 
the House of Commons. I will quote what! to such an extent as to create any diffi. 
is said in their Report, which is called | culty. It is not until cash is actually 
‘the Second Report of the Select Com-| wanted that there will be ‘any sale at 
mittee of the House of Commons upon Fees | all. I believe the effect will be that 
in the Courts of Law and Equity” in May, | the accounts will be simplified, vast ex. 
1848. They there recommend— pense will be saved, and the suitors will be 
«‘That the system of brokerage on the suitors’ benefited. I must mention to y our Lord- 
fund should be discontinued, and that the Accoun- | Ships that one difficulty thrown in the way 
tant General should be paid bya salary, and that | of this arrangement was, that you would 
ed Ay por of by ye Cy og >. be | not ascertain what is the price to be paid 
80. In eac ay shou e bought or ° 
sold by ‘the broker, and that the one-ghah per ane pted by the different persons when 
cent on the funds transferred thereby saved to the there is no longer a real sale or purchase, 
suitor, and which, but for this alteration, would but only one existing on paper. Fortu- 
have been actually bought and sold, should be! nately, my Lords, we are enabled to meet 
paid to the suitors’ fee fund for the benefit of the | the difficulty in the most satisfactory man- 
nen ner. The Bank of England takes the 
Now, my Lords, the Committee of the | fluctuations every day of the price of each 
House of Commons having this subject | fund up to 1 o’clock in the day, and then 
under their consideration evidently took | it strikes the average. I propose, there- 
for their guidance the practice of the job-| fore, to take that 1 o’clock average as 
ber. A jobber never goes home with|the price which every man who sells is 
more stock than he wishes to retain. | to receive, and the price every man who 
They say, therefore, that the Accountant | buys is to offer. That will make it very 
General should go each day, and buy or| fair as respects all parties, and it will 
sell only the balance of the stock, and they | bring this further advantage: Very often 
say also that the saving thereby made | sums are ordered to be transferred at the 
ought to go to the Suitors’ Fee Fund. | price of a given day. For the compu- 
I beg leave to differ from that Report upon | tation the broker charges a fercentage. 
both these points. I see no necessity what-| The same | o’clock price will be adapted 
ever for the Accountant General so buying | to those transactions, and so the suitor 
and selling every day or any day, unless | will be saved a very considerable sum. 
cash is actually wanted for current pur-| I have told your Lordships that the 
poses. If he wants cash, he must of course | fund which pays so much of the expenses 
go and sell stock to obtain it; but with|of the administration of justice in the 
48,000,000/. of stock he never can want| Court of Chancery consists of a sum 
to buy stock. The plan I propose has been | which produces 110,0007. a year. That 
fully worked out upon paper, and I have | has been produced by cash paid into Court 
no doubt will work equally well in practice. | belonging to suitors which the suitor him- 
It does not involve going to the Bank at all, | self has not required to be invested. I 
nor putting the party to the expense of a| confess during a great part of my profes- 
broker; but, without that, everything may | sional life I have thought that that was a 
be kept perfectly right and regular, and| way in which the money of the suitors 
there will be a saving of 12,0001. « year| ought not to be dealt with. The Court 
to the suitors. That is a saving which I | of Chancery itself never permits the trus- 
think should go—not, as that Report pro-| tee of a fund to derive any benefit from 
poses, for the benefit of the suitors gen- | that fund. If he were to say, “ This 
erally, but—to the individual suitor. I| money, of which I am trustee, I have in- 
cannot understand, if you can work a suit | vested for my own benefit, taking the 
without expense, why you are to throw| corresponding risk’—the Court would, 
that saving into the general fund. Why | without any hesitation, declare it a breach 
should not the man himself have the bene-| of trust, and compel him to give up all 
fit of it? You charge him dear enough | the benefit which he might have received. 
for some things, and if you can let him} Now the Court acts differently with this 
have other things a little cheaper, why | fund; for, being itself a guardian and 
should he not have the benefit ? By ‘trustee of these moneys, because they are 
the plan I propose, then, upon the whole | not required to be invested, the Court 
year's transactions it will probably only | does not therefore decline to invest them; 
‘ 
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but the Court does invest them, and the 
interest and dividends are appropriated to 
its own purposes. The argument in fa- 
your of this is of this nature, that the 
Court acts as banker of the suitors, and, 
as ordinarily bankers are entitled to em- 
loy a balance left in their hands, so the 
Court itself is entitled to use for the be- 
nefit of the suitors generally the money 
which is thus intrusted to it. There is, no 
doubt, something in that argument; but 
I propose to adopt the following plan—that 
for the future any unemployed cash shall be 
laid out by the Court when it is not re- 
quired to be invested, and the Court shall 
have the benefit of that investment for two 
years, treating the Court as a banker for 
that purpose; and if at the end of two 
years there shall not be any requisition 
not to lay out the money, the party enti- 
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tled shall have, as from that period, the 
benefit and risk of the past investments. 
Very often this unemployed cash is not! 
invested, owing to the neglect of other 
parties having no personal interest in it, 
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upwards. I wish to bring all those sepa- 
rate accounts together. Many of those 
sums are so circumstanced that the parties 
ean never call for them—they are in the 
nature of unclaimed stock. The Court 
has dealt with them in this manner: 
Suppose there has been a sum invest- 
ed: when the dividends are received they 
are carried to the dead account; so that 
if it should ever become a living account 
by a claim upon it by a person justly 
entitled, that man will find his original 
sum, with all the dividends received from 
time to time added to the capital sum he 
would be entitled to receive. But as fast 
as those dividends come in, they fall under 
the head of ‘‘ cash not invested,” and 
therefore they are invested in a common 
fund, the produce of which the Court ap- 
plies to its own purposes. But I propose 
that in ease of the suitors—and only 
in ease of the suitors and for no other pur- 
pose—the Lord Chancellor shall himself in- 
vestigate all the accounts, and shall direct 
that the dividends shall from time to time, 





a neglect of which the persons having instead of being invested, be applied to 


such an interest, and who are thereby de-| the expense of the administration of jus- 
prived of dividends to which they are en-| tice, so as to relieve the suitors. Such 
titled, have cause to complain. I believe | an investigation I propose shall take place 


that the course which I have suggested | every five years. Independently of other 
will meet the justice of the case without| circumstances, the cash was originally 
any inconvenience. |invested at an average of 86, and the 
My Lords, I have now reached an- profit, therefore, on that stock would now 
other proposal which I hope will enable be very large. That will yield a large 
me to afford still further relief to suitors. | sum in relief of the suitor; and I propose 
There was an account moved for in the that it shall be applied to his relief, and 
House of Commons in 1851, which I hold | ultimately to the relief also of the Consoli- 
in my hand, which is called a ‘ Return | dated Fund. 
from the Accountant General, showing, My Lords, I cannot pass from this topic 
the amount of cash standing to differ- without declaring my belief, not only 
ent accounts in his name, and not dealt' that it is impossible that justice can 
with during the periods of 10, 25, and 50, be anywhere administered more speedily 
years respectively prior to the lst day of than it can be, and will be, in the Court 
August, 1850; and the amount of stock or of Chancery, but moreover that the hour 
other securities standing to different ac- will come, and is not far distant, when 
counts in his name, the dividends on, the suitors in the Court of Chancery will 
which have not been dealt with during the have no costs whatever to pay for the 
same periods respectively.’’ It gives the administration of justice—irrespective, of 
cash and stock in different columns, which course, of those costs which must always 
have ‘ not been dealt with,’’ as the expres- exist between solicitor and client—if it be 
sion is, during 10 years; those not dealt considered expedient to wholly relieve them. 
with during 25 years, and those not dealt I think I am entitled to say, that I have al- 
with during 50 years. I have to explain ways been decidedly adverse to Government 
to your Lordships that the first line, those putting its hands upon this fund. I remem- 
not dealt with during 10 years, means not ber perfectly well in the other House, many 
dealt with for 10 years, but within 25 years ago, my ear being caught by a con- 
years. The next line, not dealt with for’ versation between Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
25 years, means not dealt with for 25 Goulburn and Lord Ashburton, then Mr. 
years, but within 50 years; and in the Baring, the purport of which was, that the 
next line 50 years means 50 years a See should, as it was said they 
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could, without any danger to anybody, 
avail themselves of the funds in the Court 
of Chancery, adopting a system of inserip- 
tion in a public book, somewhat, I suppose, 
on the French system, by which the debt 
would be altered in its nature, and the coun- 
try would have the use of the fund with- 
out any prejudice to the suitor. I opposed 
it as strongly as I could, and pointed out 
the danger which it would involve, not only 
to the interests of the publie creditor, but 
also to the administration of justice itself. 
I told Mr. Huskisson that the Equitable also 
had eight millions of stock, and I said, 
‘perhaps you would like to take that too.” 
The day may come when the Consolidated 
Fund will be relieved from the payments 
for the salaries of the Judges; and, if the 
funds of the Court, properly applicable in 
that way, are sufficient, I should think it 
not objectionable. If they are not suffi- 
cient, I think the salaries of the Judges 
should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund; but if you have a fund in Court 
which will pay them, which I have no 
doubt this fund eventually will, there is no 
reason why the public should not be re- 
lieved from their payment. 

I shall lay before your Lordships a Bill 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 


several measures to which I have referred. 

There is one small measure to which 
I will take the opportunity of alluding. 
It is with reference to the persons who 
are called Masters Extraordinary in Chan- | 


cery. I have taken some trouble to look 


into this subject, and I find that a great! 
many of the parties who are so ealled as- | 
sume this title for the purpose of giving | 


themselves the appearance of being in a 
peculiar manner trusted by the Court of 
Chancery. It costs 8/. or 9/., and the 
appointment is gazetted. I propose to 
take away from them their high-sounding 
title, and to give them the plainer name 
of ‘‘ country agents to administer oaths 
in Chancery,” and that they shall not be 
gazetted, I propose, also, that officers 


should be appointed to diseharge similar | 


functions in the metropolitan district. The 
fees now paid on their appointment are ex- 
orbitant, and my plan is that they should 
pay one fee of 1/. once for all, That will 
be another great benefit to the solicitors. 

I have now to state to your Lordships 
what Her Majesty’s Government have done 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
wish of your Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament in regard to the 
further improvement of the jurisdiction in 
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| Chancery. We have had the misfortune, 
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since we met, to lose the services of a very 
| learned and excellent person, from whom 
|most valuable assistance has been derived 
| on these subjects. Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment have thought it right to issue a new 
Commission, including the surviving mem. 
| bers of the former Commission, and 
|adding others; among them one of the 
Vice-Chancellors, and Mr. Rolt, Sir John 
Dodson, Dr. Lushington, and Dr. Harding; 
the object of the Government being not 
only that the inquiries already commenced 
| should be proseeuted, but that there should 
| be an inquiry into the working of the juris. 
| diction in testamentary matters in the dif. 
| ferent courts of the country. It is a great 
misfortune that a man’s will has to be 
subjected to the jurisdiction of different 
tribunals, whose principles of procedure 
cannot be reconciled. There have been 
many cases in which great hardship has 
resulted from the variety of jurisdictions. 
There was, for instance, a ease of Dew ». 
Qlark, which is well known to my noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), and 
doubtless to many others of your Lord- 
ships, and in which I was counsel. There, 
aman being affected by partial insanity, 
which manifested itself in some delusions 
respecting his daughter, left his property, 
both real and personal, to his nephews, 
| passing by his daughter. The will was 
disputed, and successfully disputed, in the 
Keclesiastical Court, having jurisdiction 
| over the personal estate, and was set aside. 
The matter came, by way of appeal, be- 
fore my noble and learned Friend, and he 
refused a Commission of Review. But 
then the parties upholding the will declared 
that they had, as no doubt they had, the 
right to take the ease before a jury ina 
Court of Common Law with reference to 
a small real estate, and that they would 
exercise that right. And after all this 
litigation, and these solemn decisions, the 
daughter, under the advice of her coun- 
sel, of whom I was one, was driven to con- 
vey the real estate to the nephews who 
‘claimed under the will, as the only way of 
| preventing the whole case being tried over 
again before a different tribunal. And 
further, my Lords, now that the appeal 
| from the Keelesiastical Courts lies to the 
| Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and not to your Lordships’ House, you 
have a complete separation of two jurisdie- 
tions which it is impossible to reconcile. 
This is a state of things which is discredit- 
able to the country, and ought not to be 
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allowed to continue. There ought to be one| manner than those Commissioners are, 
lain rule by which the proceedings of all| execute all Commissions of Lunacy, and 
Courts should be guided, and the Govern-| also receive orders and make inquiries. 
ment have thought it their duty to see| They are very fully employed, and are per- 
whether some means cannot be found of | sons very competent to their duties, The 
bringing more into harmony on this subject | Registrar also has important duties to per- 
the different powers of the different Courts. | form, which he performs very much to 
It is of no use, however, attempting to| my satisfaction. However, when the sys- 
disguise that a more extended investigation | tem is that the Lord Chancellor has, as 
into the working of the KEeclesiastical|a matter of course, to send everything to 
Courts must follow at no distant period, the Master for inquiry, and that then the 

There is one short Bill which the Govern- | Master has to inquire, and when he has 
ment will think it desirable to introduce | made inquiries to send it back to the Lord 
with reference to the Patent Law. I regret | Chancellor, and that then there is to be 
to say that some of the inferior clerks in the | a hearing in Court before him, there must 
Court of Chancery have at times received | be undoubtedly a very considerable loss 
public money and have not accounted for it. | of time, and much unnecessary expense, 
This evil has been wholly obviated by the | Then, again, there are many cases in which, 
late substitution of stamps for money pay- | on the execution of a Commission of Lu- 
ments, and we propose to apply the same | nacy, the intervention of a Jury is not only 
system under the Patent Law Amendment | unnecessary but absurd, My Lords, too 
Act of last Session, great anxiety cannot be felt, with regard to 

I will now eall your Lordships’ attention | the liberty of the subject, not to dispense 
to a very different subject, one in which | too hastily with a jury as a universal rule; 
many of your Lordships, and especially my | but there are eases in which, upon the 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) | mere sight of a person, it is manifestly 
take a deep interest—I mean the subject}a@ solemn mockery to summon a jury 
of Lunacy. My Lords, there is a great deal | to inquire whether he is of sane mind 


of machinery at work (but perhaps not too|or not, and, for that purpose, to bring 


much) on this subject. There is not only|him before the jury, paining unneces- 
the authority of the Great Seal acting | cessarily the feelings of relatives and friends 
under the authority of the Queen’s Sign-| without the slightest object. I propose to 
manual, but there are two Masters in Luna- | do away, as far as may be, with this eyil 
cy, and a Registrar in Lunacy, and there | by means which I will presently explain 
are three Visitors, whose duty it is, under} to your Lordships in detail. There are 
the Act of Parliament of 1833, to visit | three classes of criminal lunatics for whose 
persons who are lunatics, by inquisition. {care and maintenance it is necessary to 
Besides that, there are, under another Act | make provision; criminals who have been 
of Parliament (commonly called Lord | acquitted on the ground of insanity; eri- 
Shaftesbury’s Act), eleven Commissioners, minals who are in custody, and have 
five of whom are unpaid and six are paid, never been tried because they are lunatig; 
that body being presided over by the noble; and persons who are dangerous and at 
Earl himself (the Earl of Shaftesbury); | large. I could not entirely agree with 
of whose zeal and the dedication of whose | what was proposed by the noble Earl (the 
time to this service it is impossible to| Earl of Shaftesbury) last Session in the 
speak too highly. Their duty is to) Bill which he introduced for a very exeel- 
license asylums, to visit those asylums, | lent purpose—namely, for enabling a per- 
and generally to have the supervision of son who was evidently insane and danger- 
them. ‘That system has worked well; but | ous to be at once taken and confined, and 
in the course of time has been found to re- | also to provide for the maintenance of per- 
quire considerable amendment, Those | sons who were in lunatic asylums, and were 
amendments are now in progress, under | left there by their friends, and who, for the 
my direction, with the full co-operation of | want of funds, were liable to be turned out 
the noble Earl and his colleagues; and [| by the keepers of such asylums, even 
have every reason to believe that all the though their being at large might be at- 
difficulties which have hitherto been found | tended with danger. I hope to devise a 
to arise in the working of the Commission | plan which, while it will save the public 
will be removed by the assistance of Parlia- | from the danger to be apprehended from 
ment. The Masters, who are attached to! a person clearly insane being left at large 
the Lord Chancellor in a more partiqnlar | Gil proper steps ¢an be taken to confine 
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him, shall, on the other hand, involve no 
danger of the infringement of the liberty 
of the subject in any way. 

At present, with respect to Commissions 
of Lunacy, the course pursued is this: In 
the case of each person supposed to be a 
lunatic, a commission issues, directed to the 
Masters, to inquire with a Jury whether 
the person is of unsound mind or not. I 
propose to issue one standing commission, 
and to refer every case as it occurs to it. 
By that means there will be saved at once 
a very considerable expense. I then pro- 
pose that in every case there shall be 
notice given to the person respecting whom 
the inquiry is to be made, and that he 
shall be at liberty to require a jury; and 
that unless the Lord Chancellor himself, 
upon personal inspection of him, shall be 
of opinion that his infirmity of mind is 
so great as to render him incapable of 
forming a rational wish, he shall be al- 
lowed to have the intervention of a jury. 
The examination by the Lord Chancel- 
lor would be analogous to that which he 
now makes in cases of application for a 
traverse. Such an application my noble 
and learned Friend near me (Lord Cran- 
worth) will remember was made in the 
ease of Mrs. Cumming, when he and I 
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Lords, a large expense is now incurred by 
the inquiry at what time the party first 
became of unsound mind. This originated, 
no doubt, in a desire to protect the rights 
of the Crown; but the Crown no longer 
takes any beneficial interest in the es- 
tates of lunatics. The result of the inquiry 
on this point is in nine times out of ten of no 
value at all, and in no case is it of any value 
beyond its being primd facie evidence. It 
very often happens that after all these in- 
quiries have been made, and every protec- 
tion has been carefully and laboriously 
thrown around the lunatic, you have not 
left him enough of his property to provide 
for his bare maintenance. My intention 
therefore is, that it should be provided 
that the inquiry as to the sanity or insanity 
should have relation only to the time pre- 
sent, unless under a special Order of the 
Lord Chancellor for carrying it back toa 
particular date. I propose, further, under 
the power given by an Act of last Ses- 
sion, to substitute a percentage on the 
incomes of lunatics for the fees now paid; 
and, my Lords, I think I may say that 
the application of that principle may be 
safely intrusted to my hands, because I 
have always been of opinion that it is most 
unjust to make a rich man who is afilicted 
with lunacy liable to pay the expenses of a 


party was entitled to a traverse as of right, | poor man who is similarly afflicted, merely 
subject to an inspection by the Lord Chan- | for that reason. I also propose to get rid of 
cellor, the object of such an inspection | unnecessary attendances by the next of kin. 


being to ascertain, not whether the party | 
is of sound mind or not, but simply whe- | 
ther he is so far sane as that the traverse | 


may appear to be really desired by him- 
self, and not merely by some other inte- 
rested party. In like manner I propose 


Lord Chancellor sees that the party him- 
self really wishes for it, he shall direct a 
jury; but that if no such requisition is 
made by the party, or the Lord Chan- 
cellor is satisfied, on such personal exam- 
ination, that the party is not competent to 
express a desire upon it, and that it is 
unnecessary, the Master shall proceed with 
the inquiry without a jury—and that the 
finding of the Master that the party is 
insane shall operate as an inquisition taken 
before a jury. And I propose, besides, 
that the Master should in any case have 
power to summon a jury, if, on investiga- 
tion, he think it necessary. In that way 
an enormous expense will be saved, while 
the rights of this unhappy class of persons 
will be entirely preserved. 
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The next of kin have a sort of inchoate 
right to look after the property of a lunatie, 
because if he die without leaving a wiil, they 
may be entitled to inherit. I do not mean, 
therefore, that the attendance of the next 


of kin should be altogether prevented, but 
that, if upon a similar examination in the | 
ease of an application for an inquiry, the | 


that in proper cases a certain number 
should be allowed to appear. The next 
thing to be attempted is, to save those un- 
necessary references which I have already 
alluded to. The great difficulty is, to im- 
prove the working of the Masters’ Office, 
by extending their powers without trench- 
ing on the authority of the person acting 
under the Queen’s Sign-manual, which au- 
thority it is impossible to give up. A man 
petitions for an inquiry—the Lord Chan- 
cellor sends it to the Master—the Master 
makes a report, which goes again before 
the Lord Chancellor. I shall propose that, 
for the future, wherever the Masters are of 
opinion that if a petition went to the Lord 
Chancellor he would send it to them as a 
matter of course for inquiry, they shall 
have power to proceed with the inquiry 


Again, my | without any order of reference at all, of 
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course subject to objection by any party— | against them: it may be my duty to inves- 
and I think that may be accomplished. The tigate those charges; but it has not been 
last question with which I have to trouble so hitherto, and I can sincerely say that I 
your Lordships on the subject that I am am altogether ignorant of the merits of 
now dealing with is this: a great many mat- the charges against them. 
ters are brought before the Lord Chancel-| Another subject on which I have some 
lor at a public hearing in Court, which may observations to make to your Lordships is 
be appropriately disposed of at Chambers. | that of Bankruptcy. The Act of 1849 es- 
If, my Lords, we adopted a system in per- | tablished an entire code of bankruptcy law. 
fect harmony with the provisions of the It required Orders, however, for the pur- 
Masters in Chancery Abolition Act of last! pose of putting that Act into full opera- 
Session, the Masters in Lunacy should have | tion, which Orders have only recently 
chambers in immediate connexion with | been issued by the Commissioners, with 
the Lord Chancellor; but that is imprac- | my approval, as the Act required. Great 
ticable. I propose, however, that when | difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
the report of a oe ee objected to, | concurrence of eight Commissioners, which 
that report, instead of being made the | the Act rendered necessary. I, however 
subject of a petition which must be heard | set about the matter with some earnest- 
by the Lord Chancellor in Court, shall be} ness, and 163 orders have been issued, 
transmitted from the office of the Master | which complete the system that the Act 
to the Lord Chancellor by the hands of the | of 1849 introduced. One great difficulty 
Registrar. If it is a matter which requires | which has been felt is with respect to the 
public investigation, either party will have | payment of the official assignees. It is a 
the right to require it to be so investigated. | subject which has very much engaged, not 
In that way no expense will be incurred by | your Lordships’ attention, but the atten- 
an order so made in Chambers beyond the | tion of merchants in the City of London. 
necessary cost of the order itself. My Lords, | The Act of Parliament seemed to give to 
there is a class of small cases in Lunacy | each Commissioner the power of fixing the 
with respect to which a great deal of feeling | allowances to the official assignees in his 
has been naturally excited. Several very own Court, which led to variation of the 
painful cases were stated to your Lord-/| scales in the Courts of the different Com- 
ships last year—for instance, the case of a; missioners; but I propose that the Lord 
household servant who had saved a small! Chancellor should have power, with the 
~ in the course of his service, and who | advice and consent of the Lords Justices, 
came a lunatic. A commission issued | to adopt one scale binding in the Courts 
in his case, and the various expenses left | of all the Commissioners throughout the 
scarcely anything of his hard-earned sav-/| country. With regard to their remunera- 
ings for his support. I propose to deal with | tion, the official assignees have been placed 
. tion, | aesig P 
; e cases of such persons with great ten-| in a false position. When those officers 
erness. In cases where the amount of | were first appointed, there were great ar- 
property - a — oe A ae Pn ef om : pe peng ats 
ider 501., I propose that it shall be char- | from which the official assignees receive 
ged nothing under the scale of percentage | a large income; in some cases, I believe, so 
till the fund is called for out of Court on | large as to exceed the incomes of the Com- 
jr death of the party himself, and then | missioners, the Registrar, and all the other 
only such a small percentage as will be a! officers of the Court. In the course of time 
fair contribution towards the expenses of | that source of profit ceased, and they now 
the establishment. There is only one point | complain that their emoluments are too 
— - the wn pal gp which I —_. I mpi ge Tieng” "abigpig to 
ill mention. Your Lordships are aware | agree to an order which gives them a cer- 
that in the Act which I have already men- tain percentage upon each debt. For a long 
tioned as Lord Shaftesbury’s Act, there | while I objected, and wished the allowance 
is an exception of Bethlehem Hospital| to be upon the gross receipts; but I was 
from the jurisdiction of the Commissioners, | told that that would be a very insufficient 
and one of the proposed amendments of | amount, and that it could not in justice be 
that Act is to give the Commissioners adopted, and therefore I gave it up. But 
power to visit that Hospital. I say this; the new system must be subject to this 
without the slightest intention of implying | condition: I propose not to fill up the 
any censure upon the governors of that! appointment of any official assignee, which 
institution. Charges have been made | being left vacant would enable the other 
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official assignees to obtain a sufficient re- | after his bankruptey, and whether the al. 
muneration. In the case of Manchester, lowance of his certificate be opposed by 
one of the official assignees has been unfor- | any creditor or not, shall judge of any ob. 
tunately dismissed. I have not filled up jection against allowing such certificate, 
the vacancy so occasioned, because the and either find the bankrupt entitled there. 
income arising from that particular office | to and allow the same, or refuse or suspend 
is not sufficient to remunerate a gentle- | the allowance thereof, or annex such con 
man for his labour and time; but by | ditions thereto as the justice of the case 
this addition to the remuneration of the | may require.”’ It is, therefore, imposible to 
others the difficulty will be overcome. I say that a very large power is not here given 
propose, also, that the Lord Chancellor shall | to the Commissioner. It is enacted in the 
be empowered to refrain from filling up va- | next section that the certificate shall be in 
eancies which may occur in the number of ; the form given in the schedule, and from 
Commissioners in the country, so as to| that schedule all the difficulty has arisen. 
bring the number more into accordance ; The Commissioner is directed by the sche. 
with the requirements of the district. My | dule to certify that the bankruptcy has arisen 
Lords, I have been very anxiously in- | from unavoidable losses and misfortunes, 
quiring what can be the reason why the and thereupon to award ao first-class cer. 
business in the Court of Bankruptcy has | tificate; or that the bankruptcy has arisen 
fallen off, especially when I perceive that /not wholly from unavoidable losses and 
the fees received in respect of business in | misfortunes, in which ease he is to award 
that Court are insufficient to meet the ex-}a certificate of the second class; or that 
penses. At the same time, my Lords, it|the bankruptcy has not arisen from un- 
must be borne in mind that the payments | avoidable losses and misfortunes, in which 
include an amount of 18,0001. a year for | case he is to award a certificate of the third 
compensations to gentlemen whose offices | class. The consequence of this is, that 
have been abolished by Parliament. There-| the Commissioners have the power to ex- 
fore it is not fair to attribute to the present | amine into all the acts of the bankrupt, 
administration of justice in bankruptey the | including his personal conduct, and to seru- 
expense represented by the whole amount |tinise it in a way which has led to very 
of those payments. As these compensa- | great objection on the part of many persons 
tions drop, the funds of the Court of Bank-|to bring those with whom they have had 
ruptey will become more capable of de-| commercial dealings into the Court. I pro- 
fraying its current expenses. One reason | pose to repeal so much of the Act as gives 
assigned for the falling-off of the busi- | the Commissioners power to grant Ist, 2nd, 
ness, has been, that the system of giv-| and 3rd class Certificates, but to leave un- 
ing different classes of certificates ope-{ touched the power of refusing or suspending 
rates as a stigma upon the trader. The | the allowance of the certificate. The second 
first commercial men in the City of Lon-| reason alleged for the falling-off of busi- 
don, merchant princes as they are, men of | ness in the Court of Bankruptcy is, that 
the highest feelings, may fall into misfor-| the percentage is unduly high where the 
tune; but in order to obtain a first-class | property exceeds 1,0001. This objection 
certificate it is requisite that nothing but|I propose to obviate, if I find the allega- 
unavoidable misfortune shall have contri-| tion is well-founded. I may mention an- 
buted to the bankruptey of the party. | other thing which has led to a falling-off 
Now, the very heart and soul of commerce | of the funds of that Court. Parties have 
is enterprise, and it is very difficult to say | been in the habit of entering the Court 
where enterprise ends, and want of duejand availing themselves of its jurisdie- 
caution begins. I am persuaded that one|tion up to a certain point, and then, 
of the effects of the present system is to} when it was convenient to themselves, of 
keep out of the Court of Bankruptcy many | withdrawing from it and settling matters 
eases where persons would gladly avail}privately. I am far from desiring to in- 
themselves of it, were it not for fear |terfere with their power of doing so, but I 
of the stigma which might be unjustly in- | think they ought not to be allowed to throw 
flicted upon those who py their instru- | serious labour upon the officers of the Court, 
mentality become exposed to it. The Act | without paying a just contribution towards 
of Parliament enacts that ‘* the Court, | the expenses of the Court. 

having regard to the conformity of the} It was proposed last Session by my noble 
bankrupt to the law of bankruptcy, and to} and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), that 
his conduct as a trader before as well as} certain of the powers of the Court of Chan- 
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cery should be exercised by the Judges of 
the County Courts. I entirely agree with my 
noble and learned Friend that those powers 
may properly be given in aid of the Court of 
Chancery; but I propose to give them to 
the Commissioners of the Court of Bank- 
ruptey instead of to the County Court 
Judges, because I think that the Commis- 
sioners, from the nature of their jurisdic- 
tion, will be likely to perform those duties 
with more satisfaction to the Court of Chan- 
cery itself. I also propose to give to the 
Commissioners of Bankruptcy jurisdiction 
under what are called the Dead Men’s 
Clauses. Under those clauses the Court 
would have the same jurisdiction after the 
man’s death as during his life, subject to 
this restriction, that the man had been a| 
trader within the bankrupt laws at the 
time of his death, and that his debts re- 
mained unpaid for a certain time after his 
death. One difficulty in the way of the 
adoption of this course is, that I have as- 
certained that the costs of such proceed- 
ings in the Court of Bankruptey would be 
considerably higher than the costs of simi- 
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the character of attorneys, I will not stay 
to determine; but, at any rate, there must 
be equality. Your Lordships had, in 
the cotitse of last Session, to decide whe- 
ther you would continue the restriction 
upon counsel from acting in the County 
Courts without attorneys, or whether you 
would leave the etiquette of the profession 
and the honour of the Bar to maintain 
things as they have hitherto existed. It 
so happened that the decision of that 
question, if I may say so, devolved upon 
myself. My noble and learned Friends 
were divided in opinion, two and two, 
and as the matter was left by the House 
to the decision of the Law Lords, it ne- 
cessarily fell to the fifth to give the cast- 
ing vote, if I may call it so, upon the 
question. I did give that vote with great 
reluctance in favour of repealing the law 
which prohibited counsel from acting with- 
out attorneys; but while I did so I took 
care expressly to state that I gave that 
vote upon the distinct statement that at- 
torneys had threatened the Bar that if 
they took business in the County Courts, 
they should not have business elsewhere. 


Another difficulty is, that under the admin- I meant to leave it, therefore, to the honour 
istration of bankruptcy specialty debts are | of the Bar to act as they had always acted, 


cut down to an equality with simple contract | not intending to open the door at all, unless 
debts. This is not objectionable in the ad- | there be an absolute necessity for it, to the 
ministration of bankruptey when the trader | practice of barristers acting without the in- 
is alive, but of course it cannot be al-/| tervention of attorneys—a practice, in my 
lowed after his death. It will therefore be | view, highly objectionable, and one which 
necessary, my Lords, to take care to re-|I should be the last person to counte- 
serve to the specialty ereditor the rights! nance. Certain barristers, however, I re- 
which he would now have in the Court of | gret to hear, have since then taken upon 
Chancery after the death of his debtor. | themselves to decide that they will thus 

Another point to which I would refer | act without attorneys. That is a practice, 
before passing from the subject of Bank-|my Lords, which cannot be too highly 
ruptey is this: Solicitors are now per-|reprobated. I am far from saying that, 
mitted to appear as advocates before the| in the present state of the law, the Bar, 
Commissioners of Bankruptey. I propose|as a body, may not properly meet and 
to put the same restriction as is now put| consider what it becomes them in their 
upon attorneys under the County Courts} station to do. But if any such serious 


Act. That is, my Lords, I object to what | 
are called attorney-advocates. I do not 
object to a man’s attorney arguing his case 
for him, but 1 do object to an attorney 
being turned into a barrister, and acting as | 
an advocate. There is no fair play in) 
that. I desire to see the profession stand 
upon its proper basis. I wish the barris- | 
ter not to trench upon the province of 
the attorney, nor the attorney upon the | 
province of the barrister. Let each stand | 
in his own place. Depend upon it, my} 
Lords, if the system which has so long | 
prevailed be broken in upon, great evils will 
ensue. It will necessarily lower the char- 
acter of the Bar. Whether it will elevate 





change in the long-established usage of 
the Bar is to be made, it ought at any 
rate to be made with the coneurrence of a _ 
large majority; and I entirely object to any 
small number, or even to any considerable 
number, taking upon themselves to act 
contrary to the general rule of the pro- 
fession, now so long established. My 
Lords, the Bar at the present moment 
is in a state of transition, and I would 
recommend everybody having any voice or 
any influence in this matter to consider 
where—if you allow the Bar to lower its 
own station or dignity—you are to look for 
learned persons to fill your Benches and 
carry on the administration of justice. 
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With respect to the County Courts, | 
my Lords, it is not the intention of | 
Her Majesty’s Government at present | 
to propose any change in them. My} 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Brougham) | 
wished for an appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry as to their operation ; 
but I think so many changes have al- 
ready been made in them by the Legis- 
lature that we ought now for a time to 
leave them alone, especially as there is so 
much that is useful in other ways to be 
accomplished. 

The same noble and learned Lord will 
be glad to hear that it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to proceed 
with what is called a ‘ Digest of the 
Criminal Law.’’ Your Lordships are 
aware that this is a subject which has 
been very much considered. Two Commis- 
sions have been appointed, whose labours 
have occupied, in the whole, some fifteen 
years, and have produced thirteen blue 
books, in which is to be found much valu- 
able information. The country has already 
expended 40,0007. in the acquisition of this 
information ; and it is desirable that that 
expenditure should not be thrown away. 
At the same time, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not feel it necessary to renew the 
Commission: such a step they consider 
would only lead to expense, delay, and 
difficulty, and they therefore propose to 
proceed with measures founded upon the 
existing reports, which contain abundant 
and well-considered materials for legisla- 
tion. I am, as my noble and learned Friend 
well knows, no friend to codification in ge- 
neral. But, if that principle can be pro- 
perly applied in any case, it surely may be 
so in the case of the Criminal Law. Even 
there, however, we must proceed with 
much caution, with regard as well to the 
substance as to the form of the Digest. 
My noble and learned Friend, I observe 
from a printed letter of his, seems to think 
that we should not attempt to improve or 
alter the subject, but take the propositions 
as we find them. My Lords, unless we are 
careful, we may collect a set of bad trea- 
tises and give them a binding effect. Va- 
luable treatises are now resorted to by the 
Judges for information, but they are not 
bound by them; they can, therefore, ex- 
tract the principle, and adapt and mould 
the relief as justice may require. But if 
effect be given to like treatises as statute- 
law, the Judges must follow them implicitly, 
and thus great difficulty will arise: for it 
would be dangerous to allow the Judges to 





depart from the rule as digested, and yet 
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without that power it would constantly be 
found necessary to resort to Parliament to 
amend the law, than which nothing can be 
more prejudicial. I propose, therefore, 
without attempting anything like the Code 
Napoleon —for it is impossible for us 
with our system of legislation to revise 
the law in the manner in which the laws 
of France were discussed and revised be- 
fore binding effect was given to the Code— 
to correct any anomaly or error which we 
discover, and to make the Digest as aceu- 
rate in point of law as if we were passing 
enactments in the ordinary way, although 
it is manifestly hopeless to expect the same 
accuracy in all the details of a vast subject 
as if we were dealing with only a branch of 
it. It may, after all, be a dangerous ex- 
periment, and it must not be considered as 
a pledge on the part of the Government to 
proceed beyond the Digest of the Criminal 
Law. I have, however, the satisfaction of 
now informing my noble and learned Friend, 
that, consistently with these views, the first 
part of such a Digest has been actually 
prepared in the form of a Bill relating to 
Offences against the Person. The sub- 
ject of the Criminal Law is .. very large 
one, and it would be a vain attempt to 
deal with the whole of it at once, and to 
pass the entire Digest in one Bill. The 
subject, therefore, must be broken up into 
parts to be dealt with in separate Bills. And 
we propose, as I have said, to begin with Of- 
fences against the Person. This course will 
have the further advantage that it will give 
an opportunity of introducing those amend- 
ments which will, doubtless, be found neces- 
sary from time to time, before the several 
Bills have been gone through. When all 
the Bills have been passed, I would not con- 
solidate them into one Act, because a very 
long Act of Parliament is a very great evil; 
but, on the other hand, it is no less an evil 
to be obliged to search for different Acts 
on the same subject, scattered through 
many volumes of the Statute-book. There- 
fore, at the end, the course will be to re- 
peal all the Bills which have been enacted, 
and to re-enact them at one time, with the 
corrections and amendments, numbering 
them consecutively, so that they may be 
found with convenience, following one an- 
other in a proper order, in the same volume 
of the Statutes. In that way you will gain 
great facility of reference, and will have all 
the advantages of a single Act of Parlia- 
ment without its cumbrousness and incon- 
venience. 

The only remaining subject to which I 
need refer, is the Patent Law Amendment 
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Act of last Session. Orders have been 
requisite for the purpose of bringing it 
into complete operation, and to the issuing 
of those Orders I and my learned Col- 
leagues the Commissioners are now ad- 
dressing ourselves. 

My Lords, I know that Her Majesty’s 
Government will have the assistance of 
noble Lords on both sides of the House 
in maturing and carrying into execution 
the various measures to which I have 
referred. Fortunately, they have nothing 
to do with politics, but relate only to a 
subject which we all must regard as of 
paramount importance — the administra- 
tion of justice. I feel that I owe no 
apology to your Lordships for the length 
at which I have detained you, but I 
must express my gratitude for the pa- 
tience with which your Lordships have 
listened to me. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was quite 
sure that never was debt of gratitude less 
due than on the part of his noble and 
learned Friend; for no one could have 
listened to him without being fully aware 
that they must express their gratitude to 
him, not he to their Lordships. The 
great variety of the subjects opened, he 
might say largely discussed, by him, and 
their importance, their variety, the diffi- 
culty of some, the importance of all of 
them—might well be a reason for his not 
following him over the field which he 
had so ably and so learnedly gone over. 
He must reserve his opinion, as their Lord- 
ships also would do, on the subjects touch- 
ed upon, until the Bills themselves, em- 
bodying the suggestions made, were before 
the House, only he could not entirely con- 
eur with his noble and learned Friend on 
some of the subjects, and he entertained 
considerable doubt in regard to others; but 
he would advert to one or two merely by 
way of sample. As to lunacy, for instance, 
he had no doubt that the object proposed 
was highly desirable, but he felt considerable 
doubt as to the modus operandi, He be- 
lieved, in the matter of bankruptcy, that 
great improvement might be effected in the 
circumstances of those holding the office 
of official assignee, although it had not 
been stated how that was proposed to be 
done; but he gave his noble and learned 
Friend credit for the course he intended to 
adopt in respect to those highly useful off- 
cers in not filling up vacancies, except so 
far as the business of the Court required, 
with a view to an increase of the fund for 
the relief of those who remained in as 
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official assignees. There was another 
instance in which he concurred in part, 
and as to portion differed, from his noble 
and learned Friend. He had great doubt 
as to the question respecting certificates. 
He admitted that the falling-off in bank- 
ruptcy business was mainly to be atiri- 
buted to the establishment of three classes 
of certificates, and some improvement 
might possibly be effected in that part of 
the system; at the same time he affirmed 
that a more useful improvement never was 
made than that which was introduced by 
the establishment of these three classes of 
certificates in the Act of 1849. This 
system might be improved—abandoned it 
never could be. As to the Suitors’ Bill 
which his noble and learned Friend pro- 
posed, as it would be doing for the suitor 
no more than the strictest justice, so it 
would be a great improvement generally ; 
upon that there could be no doubt. Upon 
one point he felt gratitude was due 
from all amenders of the law to his noble 
and learned Friend. After his long ex- 
perience of the profession, and now charged 
with its highest judicial duties, he had re- 
cognised the great principle in express 
terms, that the suitors ought to be enabled 
to obtain their just rights, when withheld, 
or to defend them when attacked, without 
paying taxes of any kind as suitors for 
the administration of the law—which it 
was the bounden duty of the Government 
to provide, not of the unfortunate suitor, 
it being the condition of the subject’s 
allegiance that he should be protected. 
There were some other questions upon 
which he would have made a few remarks, 
had it not already been so late; but another 
opportunity would offer when the measures 
themselves were under the discussion of 
the House. He was sorry to find his noble 
and learned Friend avowing he was not a 
friend of codification; but he hoped his 
noble and learned Friend would not imagine 
that his objections could not be satisfac- 
torily and triumphantly answered. He 
would not refer to those objections which 
he had urged, further than to say they 
were old, and had often been answered: 
suffice it for him to express his great 
satisfaction that his noble and learned 
Friend made an exception in favour of the 
criminal law, whether consistently or not 
was immaterial. He (Lord Brougham) 
thought there was no inconsistency, though 
he knew that some considered the criminal 
law less fit for a digest than any other 
branch. In that he did not concur. The 
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course which the noble Lord proposed to 
adopt upon that, by taking the subject not 
as a whole but piecemeal, was the same sug- 
gested by one of the learned Commissioners, 
Mr. B. Ker, who some time ago convinced 
his noble Friend opposite (Lord Lyndhurst) 
and himself that it was advisable to pass 
the digest which he (Lord Brougham) had 
on the report of the Commissioners twice 
brought in as a Bill, in separate Bills, be- 
ginning with the great chapter of Offences 
against the Person, prefaced, of course, by 
the preliminary chapter applicable to all 
offences; and that Procedure should come 
last. The discussions they had held at 
the beginning of the recess had led to this 
opinion, and also to the necessity of hay- 
ing the whole statutes repealed and enact- 
ed as one digest, in the manner now pro- 
posed (with the numbers running through 
it). He said he did not despair of seeing 
his noble and learned Friend come round 
to the opinions which he and others held 
upon codification of the law. But there 
was another subject on which he differed, 
he feared, yet more widely from his noble 
and learned Friend—he meant Registra- 
tion. [The Lorp Cuancettor: Hear, 
hear!] However, even here he was not 
without hope. He had known instances 
in our history, he would not say at what 
period, of great changes of opinion on sub- 
jects if possible more important—certainly 
more interesting to the community at 
large. He recollected, in those passages 
of history, mention being made of many 
persons, bodies of men important both 
from their number and their value, hold- 
ing very strong opinions on subjects still 
more exciting than that of cheap law; and 
after living some few years in these very 
decided, and even vehement, opinions, all 
at once coming round to the views he and 
others held, so that now there really was 
no difference whatever between them; and, 
to his unspeakable satisfaction, he found 
himself ranged at the same side on the 
very important and interesting, and even 
exciting, subject of cheap—he would not say 
what, but he might call it, for the present, 
cheap law, as if they had never differed 
about it. He hoped that alike conversion 
awaited his noble and learned Friend 
upon the subject of registration, when it 
should be called for by public opinion, just 
as the kind of cheap law had been to which 
he now referred. He could not sit down 
without expressing his opinion of the great 
merit of his noble and learned Friend with 
regard to the measures of last Session; 
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it would be the height of ingratitude in 
him, and all desirous of improving the law, 
were he not to recognise the extraordinary 
labour—the skilful and learned labour— 
which he had bestowed in carrying those 
Bills into execution, and in that labour 
the self-denial, as to any increase of his 
patronage, which had prevailed through 
the whole course of the last autumn’s la- 
bours, in preparing the orders under the 
Patent Laws Bill, the Suitors’ Bill, and 
the Masters Abolition Bill. Speaking of 
the Patent Laws, without the least dis. 
trust of his noble and learned Friend 
proceeding with the measures now an- 
nounced, he proposed to pursue as to some 
of them the same course he had taken last 
Session on the Patent Laws; namely, to 
present his Bankruptcy Bill and County 
Courts Extension Bill again, while his noble 
and learned Friend presented his Bills on 
those subjects; just as formerly his (Lord 
Brougham’s) Patent Law Bill had been 
presented along with the Bill of the Go. 
vernment; and their Lordships would see 
which of the two Bills was best, or prefer, 
as they did in the Patent Laws, a com- 
bination of both. He would therefore 
bring before their Lordships that part of 
the County Courts Extension Bill of last 
year and the year before, which was not 
passed last Session, but was postponed 
not to disturb the great Bill for the 
improvement of the Jurisdiction of the 
Equity Courts. He would add a third 
Bill, which was two years ago before 
them, for extending the Jurisdiction of 
the County Courts to equitable matters, 
for it was difficult to justify, and the pub- 
lie were ill reconciled to, a system which 
suffered them to obtain justice at their own 
door without delay and at little cost upon 
rights of one kind, as on one sort of debt or 
claim, and yet on another kind of debt or 
claim drove them, not only from their own 
door, but into the expense and delay of the 
Court of Chancery. And, lastly, he pro- 
posed to lay upon the table a Bill for the 
further improvement of the law of evidence 
and procedure, which would contain the 
following provisions upon that important 
subject, namely, making competent the 
evidences of husband and wife—competent 
and compellabie in all cases except crimi- 
nal trials and adultery, and except in mat- 
ters communicated by either to the other 
during coverture; regulating all matters 
connected with the payment of money into 
court, and providing that the payment into 
court should be no admission upon the ques- 
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He also saw no kind 


at Verona. 


and cross-examination of witnesses with of security against bribery in the increase 


respect to the objection of raising collateral | of the constituent body. 


He was, and 


issues; regulating, partly by declaration, | ever bad been, decidedly favourable to that 


partly by enactment, what was known as the 
rule in the Queen’s case, the cross exa- 


| 


inerease, so it were made upon safe and 
well-considered principles; and especially 


mination of witnesses upon the contents of | if it were so made as to improve the repre- 
written documents; depriving witnesses of | sentative body itself; but he expected no 


the protection afforded them at present by 
law against answering questions where 
their answers might criminate themselves, 
and preventing any such answer being given 
in evidence against them in any prosecu- 
tion, except for perjury upon those an- 
swers. Then as to procedure in all cases 
between the Crown and the subject, to 
place them both on the same footing with 
regard to the right of reply, and other pri- 
vileges now claimed by the Crown; next, 
where a party has been acquitted, whether 
upon a proceeding for penalties, or a cri- 
minal procedure, that he should be entitled 
to his costs against the Crown, subject to 
the discretion of the Court; and, lastly, 
to facilitate under the authority of the 
Court, or a Judge, the change of the venue 
in criminal cases. He had great doubts 
whether he ought not to goa step further in 
dealing with these maiters; for it was found 
in the County Courts that the result was that 
not three in a hundred of the cases were 
tried by jury, where either of the parties 
had the option; and he really felt that 
in cases of debt and contract, not of tort, 
it should be left optional with the parties 
in the Superior Courts, as it was in 
the County Courts, to try by a jury, or 
content themselves with the opinion of the 
Judge. On one subject more he must 
detain their Lordships. He must express 
his earnest hope that strenuous efforts 
would at length be made to prevent bribery 
and corruption at elections, by some other 
mode than that now adopted. This could 
not be done in the two ways proposed for 
effecting it; it could not be done either by 
the ballot or by a large increase of the 
constituent body. As to the ballot, he 
said he had, he would not say an irre- 
moveable objection, but a very great re- 
pugnance to it on various grounds. Re- 
specting these, doubts might be enter- 
tained, but of one thing he was quite certain 
—the ballot was no cure for bribery. It 
would not prevent bribery, but it would pre- 
vent prosecution for it. The promise would 
e given to pay so much if a certain person 
was elected, and thus every voter taking 
the bribe would be converted into an agent 
for the bribing party, as well as being him- 





benefit from it as regarded the prevention of 
bribery. It was only when parties were 
somewhat nearly balanced that bribery was 
rife—and a few hundreds turned the scale 
in a very large body of voters. A certain 
number to turn the scale would be found 
in a body of 10,000 as well as one of 
400 or 500, and these would be the 
persons bribed.. He was, therefore, of 
opinion that more stringent measures ought 
to be taken for the prevention of this most 
pernicious practice. The criminal law 
against it must be made more severe, and 
the new law of evidence would, with that 
increased severity, extirpate the offence, 
one of the most erying evils of these times. 
His Lordship then introduced, Ist, a 
Bill for further amending the Law of 
Evidence and Procedure; 2nd, a Bill for 
Extending the Jurisdiction of the County 
Courts to certain Matters cognizable in 
the Court of Chancery; 3rd, a Bill further 
to extend the Jurisdiction of the Judges of 
the County Courts, and to facilitate Pro- 
ceedings in the High Court of Chancery; 
and 4th, a Bill to limit the Jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Bankruptcy, to 
abolish the Courts of Bankruptey for the 
County Districts, and to give to the Judges 
of the County Courts Jurisdiction in Mat- 
ters of Arrangement and of Bankruptcy in 
certain cases; which were severally read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 
House adjourned to Friday next. 
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CASE OF MR, NEWTON AT VERONA, 

Mr. HUME said, that seeing in his 
place the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of the Foreign Department, he wished to 
ask the question of which he had given 
notice. Although it was most desirable 
that British subjects should be protected 
in foreign parts, they ought at the same 
time, when complaints were made, to en- 
deayour to ascertain as fully as possible 
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the circumstances that caused those com- 
plaints. In the month of June last a 
letter was written by the father of the in- 
dividual to whom the present inquiry had 
reference, making certain charges against 
the officials in a public department at Ve- 
rona; and he (Mr. Hume) begged to ask 
whether any inquiry had been instituted 
into the complaints of Mr. Henry Robert 
Newton, who in June last was arrested in 
Verona, imprisoned, and treated with great 
indignity, and all explanation then and 
there refused; and whether any apology 
or explanation had been offered by the 
Austrian Government ? 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, in answer to 
the question of the hon. Member, I have 
to confirm, in the first place, what he has 
stated, namely, that in the month of June 
last a British subject of the name of New- 
ton was arrested at Verona, and detained 
under circumstances of considerable hard- 
ship. The circumstances of the case were 
these: Mr. Newton was arrested on sus- 
picion of sketching the fortifications, he 
being at the time, as he stated, and as we 
have reason to believe, not so engaged; 
but it is fair to say, that the suspicion was 
not unreasonable, inasmuch as Mr. Newton 
had at the time a book and map spread open 
before him. I merely mention these tri- 
fling circumstances to show what, indeed, 
Mr. Newton himself acknowledges, that as 
regards his original arrest, he has no 
ground for making any charge against the 
authorities. The city of Verona was at 
the time in a state of siege, and there is 
no reason to suppose that he was treat- 
ed, so far as the original arrest was con- 
cerned, with exceptional harshness or se- 
verity. Subsequent to the arrest he was 
taken to the guard-house, orders were 
given that his papers should be examined, 
and that if, on their examination, nothing 
was found tending to criminate him, he 
should be set at liberty. These were the 
orders that were given, but unfortunately 
they were not obeyed. The search took 
place, and nothing was found of a crimina- 
tory character amongst his papers. When 
the search concluded, it was late in the 
evening, and by a gross neglect of duty on 
the part of the officer of police in whose 
charge Mr. Newton was, instead of releas- 
ing him, when nothing was discovered 
against him, he detained him all night, 
and did not liberate him until the follow- 
ing morning. Mr. Newton unfortunately, 
in my opinion, did not immediately proceed 
to put the case in the hands of the British 
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Consul General at Venice, but preferred 
applying for redress in person, and without 
communicating with the Consul. He did 
not succeed in obtaining any satisfactory 
explanation from the authorities, and hay- 
ing so failed, he then put his case into 
the hands of Mr. Dawkins, who took it 
up with great energy and promptitude, 
Shortly afterwards complaints were made 
to the Foreign Office by Sir William New- 
ton, the father of the complainant, and a 
letter was written by him, dated 16th July, 
stating the particulars which I have related. 
immediately on that letter being received, 
a full account of the circumstances as they 
were stated by Sir W. Newton to have 
occurred, was sent to Lord Westmoreland 
our Ambassador at Vienna. An inquiry 
was instituted, and there being some dis- 
crepancy between the different accounts, 
a correspondence of some length took 
place; but the end of that correspondence 
has been that a full and ample expression 
of regret has been obtained from the Aus- 
trian Government, accompanied by a pro- 
mise that, in future, care shall be taken 
to prevent British travellers from being 
ill-treated in a similar manner, and to see 
that the regulations in force in Austria 
are carried out with no unnecessary hard- 
ship on individuals. That expression of 
regret having been obtained—the original 
charge of misconduct having been against 
a subordinate officer, and the promise I 
have mentioned having been given by the 
Austrian Government, it was the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government that, under 
the circumstances, nothing more could be 
expected or required. 


THE BOARD OF CUSTOMS, 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in a Bill 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee appointed last Session to in- 
quire into the constitution and manage- 
ment of the Board of Customs ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I have directed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee to be submitted to 
the Commissioners of Customs, and I re- 
ceived their Report—a very elaborate one 
—only last month. I have very much con- 
sidered it, and it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to place a Treasury Minute on 
the table, which I hope I shall be able to 
do before Christmas, indicating all those 
changes that we think ought to take place 
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in the present administration of the Cus- 
toms, and some of those changes will re- 
quire legislative interposition. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


Sm CHARLES WOOD brought up the 
First Report of the Committee appointed to | 


consider the circumstances relating to the | 
attendance of the House and their place at 
the solemnity of the Duke of Wellington’s 


funeral. It was as follows :— 


“ Your Committee have examined the Journals 
touching the proceedings and circumstances re- 
lating to the Procession of this House, and their 
place, on the occasion of public funerals, and they | 
find that, in the year 1694, the House, with the 
Speaker, attended the Funeral of Her Majesty | 
Queen Mary ; that seats were reserved and tickets | 
given to Members, with the Speaker’s name, and | 
that of each Member, for his admittance. | 

“Your Committee also find that in the year | 
1708 the Speaker was deputed on the part of the | 
House, to present an Address to Her Majesty 
Queen Anne. | 

“ Your Committee are of opinion, that it would | 
be convenient, on this occasion, that the Speaker 
should be deputed to attend the Procession on the | 
part of the House, and that the House should at- | 
tend in the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, and 
that the Speaker, when he arrives there, should 
take his place accordingly. 

“Your Committee have examined respecting 
the arrangements for the accommodation of Mem- | 
bers. They find that 500 seats are reserved for 
Members in front of the North Transept. 

“ Your Committee recommend that each Mem- | 
ber should be furnished with a ticket of admittance | 
with his name, and that the same should be distri- | 
buted to Members, under the direction of Mr. 
Speaker.” 





} 


} 


Report to lie on the table. 


CORONER’S INQUEST (SIX-MILE BRIDGE). 

Sm JOHN F. FITZGERALD: Sir, 
as one of the representatives of the county 
where this sad event took place, I deem it 
a duty I owe not only to my constituents, 
but to the wives, children, and relatives of 
the unfortunate men who were slain at Six- 
mile Bridge, to move ‘for a Report of 
the evidence given before the coroner’s in- 
quest, held at Six-mile Bridge, in the 
county of Clare, in July last.” I do so 
particularly at this moment, when I observe 
it is the intention of both the Attorney 
General and Solicitor General of Ireland 
to endeavour to quash the verdict of the 
jury, which verdict was one of wilful murder 
against a magistrate, and against eight sol- 
diers who fired upon the people without re- 
ceiving orders to do so, or without the Riot 
Act being read, and thus causing the bloody 
and untimely death of six of Her Majesty’s 
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subjects on the spot, and one who died sub- 
sequently of the wounds he received. This 
attempt on the part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and Solicitor General of Ireland to 
quash the verdict of the coroner’s jury, has, 
I fear, an ulterior object, which is, that 
when the bill of indictment against the ma- 
gistrate and the eight soldiers, for their 
trial at the next assizes of the county, is 
presented, at will render such presentment 
void, and thereby destroy the only hope of 
consolation left to those bereaved families, 
that the perpetrators of so fatal an act 
should be brought before the courts of jus- 
tice, to answer the charge ordered against 
them by the coroner’s jury—that of wilful 
murder. I understand that the plea set 
forth by the Attorney General and Solicitor 
General of Ireland, to quash the verdict, 
is, that the persons of the soldiers who 
fired the shots at Six-mile Bridge, on the 
22nd of July last, were not sufficiently 
identified. This attempt, I must say, is a 
most severe and unjust reflection upon a 
jury, composed of men among the most re- 
spectable in the county, and who, regard- 
less of every inconvenience they were put 
to in a small village, as to the accommoda- 
tion, delayed their verdict till they had 
heard all the evidence, and the learned ar- 
guments of the counsel on both sides for 
nearly one fortnight. The next point of ar- 
gument to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House is as to what business 
the soldiers had to be present in any shape 
or way atan election? The election law is 
clear and precise on this matter. Roger’s 
election law on interfering at elections, 
says— 

*« From the first establishment of a standing 
army the jealousy of the House of Commons has 
been directed to prevent any military interference 
at elections, or overawing them by their presence. 
Thus the House of Commons resolved that all elec- 
tions of afiy knight or shire, or burgess, to serve in 
Parliament be made without interruption or mo- 
lestation by any commander, governor, officer, or 
soldier..—17th November, 1645, 4 Journ. 316. 
Again, 24th, Journ. 37, 22nd December, 1741 : 
‘That the presence of a regular body of soldiers 
at on election of Members to serve in Parliament 
is a high infringement of the liberties of the sub- 
ject, a manifest violation of the freedom of elec- 
tions, and an open defiance of the laws and con- 
stitution of the Kingdom.’ ” 


This resolution was passed in consequence 
of the proceedings at the Westminster elec- 
tion in 1741. The Westminster justices 
were ordered into custody and reprimanded 
by Speaker Onslow, for unnecessarily call- 
ing in the military. The concluding part 
of his address was as follows :— 
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“ What you have done is against one of the 
most essential parts of the law of this Kingdom. 
Had any real necessity been shown for it? There 
might be fears—there. might be some danger—but 
did you try the strength of the law to dispel those 
fears and remove those dangers? Did you make 
use of those powers the law invested you with, as 
civil magistrates, for the preservation of the public 
peace ? No; you deserted all that, and wantonly, 
and I hope inadvertently, resorted to that force, 
the most unnatural of all others, in all respects, 
to that cause and business you were *then attend- 
ing, and for the freedom of which every Briton 
ought to be ready to suffer anything.” 


See also debate on this subject, April 3, 
1827, on the occasion of calling out the 
military at Carlisle. The whole of the 
proceedings of the Government in this 
most calamitous event have been most ex- 
traordinary, and might well cause the ex- 
citement which did prevail during the last 
elections in Ireland. But let me ask what 
raised those excitements? The illegal acts 
of the Government, infringing on the liber- 
ties of the subject, a manifest violation of 
the freedom of elections, by employing 
soldiers for the purpose of overawing them, 
in direct opposition to the law and consti- 
tution of this. country. Finally, I must 
draw a contrast as to the manner the Go- 
vernment pursue in this country (England) 
and in Ireland, in the instance I now sub- 
mit to the House. Here are a magistrate 
and eight soldiers, against whom a verdict 
of wilful murder is given by a coroner’s 
jury. They are imprisoned to answer for 
so very serious a charge at the next as- 
sizes; but what do the Government legal 
authorities in Ireland? Bail is taken, and 
the magistrate and the eight soldiers are 
liberated. Now, mark the different line of 
conduct pursued here in a similar case. 
Two foreigners are imprisoned for being 
implicated in a fatal duel; their counsel 
makes an appeal for their being liberated 
on bail, and an instance is brought forward 
of bail being ir on similar events. 


What said the Chief Justice of England ?— 


“ He was firmly of opinion that if a person of 
the highest eminence was found guilty of murder 
by a jury, no trfitpal, of the country would libe- 
rate him without trial.” + 


Now, Sir, all I ask—all I pray for—is, that 
a trial may be granted to have this melan- 
choly event thoroughly investigated. It is 
due to the people of Ireland—it is due to 
the bereaved families of the unfortunate 
men who were so inhumanly shot; and, 
above all, it is due to justice. I therefore 
moye for the report of the evidence given 
before the Coroner’s inquest, held at Six- 
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mile Bridge, in the eounty of Clare, in J uly 
last. 

Mr. NAPIER: Sir, there will be noob. 
jection to lay the evidence in this case on 
the table of the House when the proper time 
arrives; but at present the proceedings are 
under the consideration of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and that Court has not yét 
given its decision. But judgment-will pro. 
bably be pronounced in a few days, and 
then the evidence can be furnished. With 
regard, however, to the observations of the 
hon. and gallant Member upon the conduct 
of the Government, I may be permitted to 
say that the Government had nothing to 
do with the calling out of the military, 
They were called out, as is usual, on the 
requisition of a magistrate of the county, 
who has shared in the fate of the soldiers, 
and who, by this very respectable Coroner’s 
jury, has been declared guilty of wilful 
murder. Sir, before the proceedings of the 
inquest were laid before me, the soldiers 
had been committed to the gaol of the 
county on the Coroner’s warrant, and the 
depositions then came up and were laid 
before me in the usual course; for when- 
ever any person has been committed on a 
capital charge the course is to lay the a 
pers before the Attorney General, in order 
to see whether he makes any objection on 
the part of the Crown to the parties being 
admitted to bail. The Crown does not in- 
terfere further than this. Whenever par- 
ties apply to the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
these matters, the Court is always greatly 
influenced by the circumstance whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown have given or 
refused their assent to the motion to admit 
to bail. On receiving the depositions I 
felt it to be my duty not to lose a single 
moment in applying myself to them, and I 
read them twice over—an oceupation which 
took me eighthours. I read them through 
before I went to bed, and I read them again 
the next morning, and having considered 
them, I felt it to be my duty to state my 
opinion that these parties should be ad- 
mitted to bail. Judge Crampton, after 
hearing counsel for the next of kin of the 
persons killed, himself considered the de- 
positions; and he, in pursuance of the au- 
thority vested in him as a Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench, made an order admitting 
the parties to bail—a course for which he 
had, and has, my full concurrence. I may 
state, with reference to the case having 
been brought before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, that that Court was the Supreme 
Coroner of the Kingdom, and had the su- 
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erintendence of all the Coroners through- 
out the country. The course I took met 
the entire concurrence of my colleague, the 
Solicitor General, who argued the case in 
the Queen’s Bench in my absence; and as 
the case is now pending, of course it would 
be highly improper for me to offer one 
word of comment, one way or the other. 
With regard to a bill of indictment, I may 
observe that seldom is the course, even sup- 
posing there was no objection to the Coro- 
ner’s inquisition, to proceed upon that. 
With hardly one exception, the practice is 
to send up a bill of indictment, and not act 
on the Coroners’ inquisition; for experience 
has invariably shown that Coroners’ inqui- 
sitions obstruct rather than promote the 
ends of public justice. But whether the 
inquisition be quashed or not, that will not 
interfere with a bill of indictment being 
sent up, and a proceeding is now pending 
against a newspaper, in which the very 
question of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
will be settled. It is to be tried in the 
sittings after term, and the subject is likely 
to receive in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and before a jury in the city of Dublin, a 
very full investigation. Throughout these 


proceedings I have endeavoured, and I 


shall continue to endeavour, to do my duty; 
and whilst I am resolved to bring to justice 
all who have violated the law, and against 
whom I can procure evidence, I am equally 
resolved to afford the shelter of the law 
and constitution to those who have, as I 
believe, discharged faithfully a most in- 
vidious duty under the most harassing and 
oppressive circumstances. When judgment 
has been pronounced, the evidence shall be 
laid on the table. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS POLLS. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR begged 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
strict the duration of polling for County 
Elections in England and Wales. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that at 
the close of the last Parliament he had 
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the new arrangements. He now moved 
for leave to bring in a similar Bill, not an- 
ticipating any objection on the part of the 
Government; but he might observe that 
he intended to carry restriction and reform 
a little further than in the previous mea- 
sure. He proposed to reduce the days of 
polling from two days to one, and the 
period that elapsed between the nomination 
and the day of polling from two to one. 
He proposed also that the declaration of 
the poll should take place one day after 
the polling. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
— leave be given to bring in the 

ill.”” 

Mr. PALMER did not rise to oppose 
the Motion, but he would observe that there 
was a considerable difference between this 
Bill and the one of last year. He acquiesced 
in the Bill of last year with some degree of 
doubt. He had had some little experience 
of county elections, and was very much in- 
clined to think that it would be undesirable 
to adopt the proposition of the noble Lord. 
At times it would be exceedingly inconve- 
nient to pin down the electors to one day. 
He would give an instance in his own 
county, where a poll was demanded with- 
out any one expecting it, and it happened 
that on one of the polling-days an impor- 
tant fair was held in the neighbourhood, 
which many of the voters were very anxi- 
ous to attend, and consequently were inca- 
pacitated from performing their electoral 
duties. He had conversed with many of 
the electors on this subject, and they were 
of opinion that the change might be at- 
tended with considerable inconvenience. 

Mr. HUME would say, that the cases 
mentioned by the hon, Gentleman might 
easily be provided for by the sheriffs not 
fixing upon inconvenient days. The sheriffs 
ought to-know when fairs took place, and 
not fix such days for polling. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought that, 
seeing leave was given by the last Parlia- 
ment to bring in a Bill somewhat similar to 
this, and that it even went to the third 


moved for leave to bring in a Bill to re-' reading, it would be ungracious towards 
strict the days of polling in Counties from | the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
two days to one, and that Bill had obtained | to refuse him leave to bring in the present 
a first and second reading, and had passed | Bill. There were two points, however, he 


through Committee. The Government, 
however, had thrown out the measure on 


| 


wished the House to bear in mind: the 
first was, that the objection taken on the 


the third reading, not because they ob-| part of the Government to the Bill of last 
jected to the principle of it, but because it | Session was, that a sufficient opportunity 
was contended that the time intervening | was not given to Counties to provide poli- 
before the general election was so short | ing places, so that every voter should have 
that opportunity could not be afforded for| an opportunity of recording his vote. It 
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was a matter of great importance that pro- 
vision should be made for enabling all the 
votes in every County to be taken. The 
other point was, that the noble Lord was 
now going to add to the Bill a new provi- 
sion, namely, that the period between the 
nomination and the day of the polling 
should be reduced from two days to one. 
He thought that was a matter which would 
require great consideration. They must 
remember that there was a great difference 
between boroughs and counties in that re- 
spect. In the boroughs the voters were 
all living either within the bounds or in the 
neighbourhood; but in counties the voters 
had their residence sometimes at a great 
distance, and assuredly every portion of a 
County ought to have an opportunity of 
knowing whether more than one candidate 
had been put up on the day of nomination, 
in order that the voters might have an op- 
portunity of coming up and recording their 
votes. He only pointed out these things 
in order that the noble Lord might have no 
reason to complain, should he find the Go- 
vernment opposing the Bill when it was 
brought forward. 

Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
that he thought that, whenever the dis- 
cussion came on, he should be able to 


Day Mail to 


satisfy the House that the further changes 
he proposed were necessary. 
Leave given. 


ROCIIESTER CONSISTORY COURT, &e. 

Si BENJAMIN HALL said, he rose 
to move for a return of the appointment of 
Officers in the Consistory Court, Rochester, 
and also in the Archdeacon’s Court in the 
same city. He apprehended there would 
be little or no objection to his Motion; 
but, inasmuch as the dignity and character 
of that House was in some measure con- 
cerned, he would state the reasons which 
had induced him to put the notice upon 
the paper. On the 2nd May, 1850, that 
House resolved that an Address should be 
presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty that certain returns might be 
made in reference to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; and he was informed by the officers 
connected with the Government of that 
day, that they had the very greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining the papers from the Offi- 
cers of those Courts—so much so, that 
thirteen months elapsed before they were 
presented to the House. Another Address 
was agreed to by the House on the 7th 
August, 1851, praying Her Majesty to 
order that certain further returns might 
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be made in reference to the same Courts; 
and similar difficulties had been experienced 
in obtaining those returns from some of 
the Courts, whilst others of them had made 
no return whatever. The fact was that 
some of these returns were not made until 
the 10th of May, 1852, exactly nine months 
after they had been called for by the House, 
He thought that when an order was made 
by that House, either through the medium 
of an Address to the Crown, or directly 
by the House, the persons to whom such 
order was sent ought to obey it. And no 
return having been made by the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts of Rochester, he had no hesi- 
tation in submitting this Motion to the 
House, in order that the information in 
question might be obtained. He would 
also take that opportunity of stating that 
should that order not be complied with, he 
should take further steps to compel a com- 
liance with it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, a return had 
been laid on the table of the House with 
the fullest information on the subject of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of which the Go- 
vernment were in possession; and he could 
account for the absence of the returns of 
which the hon. Baronet complained only in 
this way. Several returns of that kind 
had been moved for by the hon. Baronet, 
and the officers thinking they had already 
made those returns in full, had neglected to 
continue the returns which were subsequent- 
ly asked for. He was further informed that 
a return which had been moved for by the 
hon. Baronet in 1849, was presented to 
the House, and that the hon. Baronet 
never moved that it should be printed. ‘If 
the hon. Gentleman would now move to 
have that return printed, he would gain 
from it fuller information than he could 
have from the return which he now asked 
for. 

Sir B. HALL said, he apprehended 
that the right hon. Gentleman was under 
a mistake. During the Session of 1849, 
he (Sir B. Hall) was unable to attend the 
House except on one day; he had not 
made any Motion on the subject except in 
the years to which he had referred, and 
the officers of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Rochester had made no return whatever to 
those Motions. 

Motion agreed to. 


DAY MAIL TO LEICESTER. 
Mr. FREWEN said, that the House 
was doubtless aware, from the statements 
which had recently appeared in the public 
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prints, that great injury had been done to 
certain lines of railway within the last few 
days, in consequence of the heavy rains, 
and in certain districts great inconvenience 
was oceasioned, not only by the stopping 
of the regular communications, but also by 
the delay of the usual mails. It appeared 
to him that there was some want of proper 
caution on the part of the Post Office au- 
thorities in not forwarding the mails with 
that expedition which they might have 
used; for even though some of the great 
lines had been damaged, the mails should 
have been forwarded in the old way—by 
the turnpike roads—until they had reached 
such parts of the railway as might be 
made available for communicating with the 
metropolis. During the last week several 
lines of railway in the Midland Counties 
were, he believed, stopped, in consequence 
of the damage that was done to them. At 
one place in particular within about four 
or five miles of Leicester a viaduct was 
earried away, which was not likely to be 
restored for about a fortnight or three 
weeks. The greatest inconvenience had 


arisen, in consequence, to the people of 
Leicester, from the non-adoption of proper 
measures for the forwarding of the mails 


by some other route. He knew himself of 
letters containing intelligence of the deepest 
importance and interest, posted in Leices- 
ter on Friday, not reaching London until 
Monday morning. The day mail, which 
was forwarded from London on Saturday 
morning, did not reach Leicester until 
seven o'clock in the evening. Now where 
there was another line open, the mails 
might have been conveyed at almost the 
same degree of speed with which they 
were forwarded for many years past. 
He was informed that the great line of 
communication near Tamworth had been 
stopped by an injury which had occurred 
to a bridge in the neighbourhood. He 
wished to call public attention to the sub- 
ject, and more particularly to urge that 
everything should be done to facilitate the 
conveyance of the mails. He should con- 
clude by moving that the Postmaster Ge- 
neral be requested to order that the day 
mail between London and Leicester should 
be conveyed by way of Peterborough, 
Stamford, and Melton Mowbray, until 
the line of railway between Leicester and 
Rugby (which has been stopped in conse- 
quence of the injury done to it, caused by 
the late heavy rains) be re-opened. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he was 
sure that the House would not agree in 
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the terms of this Motion when he informed 
them that the fact was, the Post Office 
authorities had used the greatest possible 
exertions to expedite the conveyance of the 
mails, He had just received a communi- 
cation which stated that the day mail from 
Leicester had arrived on that day without 
the delay of a single hour. Under such 
circumstances he thought that the hon. 
Gentleman would not think it necessary 
to persevere in his Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Territories. 


INDIAN TERRITORIES. 

Mr. HERRIES moved that the Select 
Committee on Indian Territories do consist 
of thirty-one Members. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY begged 
to suggest that the name of Sir Thomas 
Herbert Maddock be added to the Com. 
mittee, as the hon. Member was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject, having resided 
for several years in India. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he had 
intended to move the addition of two or 
three names to the Committee, in order 
that the great commercial ports might be 
represented ; but when he saw the names 
of the eminent persons nominated, he 
thought it unnecessary to persist in that 
intention. 

Mr. HUME aaid, he thought that all 
the new Members of the Committee should 
be put into possession of the whole evidence 
which had come before the former Com- 
mittee on this subject. He wished to 
know whether any steps had been taken 
by the Government towards effecting this 
object ? 

Sm THOMAS MADDOCK said, he 
would also beg to suggest that natives of 
India capable of affording valuable infor- 
mation to the Select Committee should 
be sumnioned to give evidence before it. 
He was aware that among the educated 
inhabitants there was a large proportion of 
Hindoos who were precluded by the pre- 
judices of caste from undertaking a sea 
voyage. But there were many who would 
not be so precluded could give evidence 
before the Committee; and he imagined 
with respect to the others that there could 
be no serions difficulty in obtaining the 
testimony of those Hindoo gentlemen of 
attainments and qualifications on the spot 
in India. That was the more important, 
because the evidence that had already been 
given, and the evidence which would in all 
probability be taken by the present Com- 
mittee, had been and would be derived 
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from persons who had been officially en- 
gaged in the administration of the affairs 
of India, whether in this country or in that. 
It might be very useful that the evidence 
of all experienced persons should be made 
available for laying down the plan so far as 
concerned the machinery of Government ; 
but in reference to all those matters which 
had regard to the welfare and happiness of 
the people of India, on which it was really 
the great primary duty of the Government 
in this country to legislate, their legislation 
could not be either complete or satisfactory 
unless the class of natives of India to whom 
he had referred were furnished with an 
opportunity of giving evidence before the 
Committee. 

Mr. HERRIES said, with reference to 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), the best mode of 
proceeding would be to leave the matter 
to the Committee themselves, who would 
know what was necessary for the require- 
ments of the House; and with regard to 
the observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Rochester (Sir T. Mad- 
dock), it would be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to determine what witnesses they 
should bring before them, and what evi- 
dence bearing upon the inquiry it would be 
desirable to have. 

Motion for nominating the Committee 
was then agreed to. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 


On the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. HUME said, before the Order of 
the Day was proceeded with, he wished to 
state that he had made a request on a for- 

. mer night, that some estimate of the ex- 
penses of the funeral of the Duke of Wel- 
lington should be laid upon the table of the 
House. He found, upon referring to the 
journals of the House, that an estimate 
was laid on the table by Mr. Vansittart of 
the expenses of the funeral of Lord Nelson, 
and also of that of Mr. Pitt. The House 
was not sitting at the time of Lord Nel- 
son’s funeral, and therefore the estimate 
was not laid on the table until after the 
occasion ; but as the House was now sit- 
ting, they ought to have an estimate laid 
before them. Not that he was desirous to 
abridge or to throw any difficulty in the 
way of a public demonstration, but they 
ought to relieve and disabuse the public 
mind of the extravagant ideas that had 
been formed as to the amount of the ex- 
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pense. The department upon whom the 
| trust was devolved should be prepared to 
lay before them an estimate in some de. 
gree approximating to the amount. 


The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER said, he had not forgotten the inti- 
mation given some days ago by his hon, 
Friend the Member for Montrose, but, 
from the pressure of circumstances con- 
nected with this solemnity, it was quite 
impossible to lay an estimate before the 
House. 

Mr. HUME said, that if the public 
money could not be accounted for, it ap. 
peared to him there must be great blame 
somewhere. 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend had greatly 
misconstrued what he had stated, in sup- 
posing that the public money could not be 
accounted for. If the public money were 
expended in this manner, it would be ae- 
counted for to the last shilling; but, from 
the pressure of circumstances, it was im- 
possible at the present moment to lay an 
estimate before the House. 


Lorp DUDLEY STUART thought the 
House had heard a most extraordinary 
statement from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and that they had been treated in 
a most extraordinary way by the refusal 
given to the request of his hon. Friend that 
an estimate should be laid on the table of 
the House. With regard to the expenses 
of the funeral of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, all persons in the country were 
unanimous in wishing, by every possible 
means, to testify their respect for the me- 
mory of that great and illustrious man; 
but he did not think that respect would in 
any degree be diminished by the constitu- 
tional course of giving to that House, who 
held the purse strings of the country, an 
estimate of the probable expense attending 
the solemnity of Thursday. They all re- 
collected the letter addressed by the Prime 
Minister to the Home Secretary on the oe- 
casion of the death of the Duke. In that 
letter, which he thought most admirable, 
and he believed was generally so consider- 
ed, the reason given for delaying the fune- 
ral from what appeared to be the natural 
time, shortly after the death of the illus- 
trious hero, was, that it would be better 
and more constitutional to delay it until 
Parliament should be assembled, in order 
that Parliament might give its consent and 
approbation to the manner in which it was 
to be performed. He was sorry to see that 
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the. proceeding of the Government on this 
occasion appeared to be like some other of 
their modes of proceeding—not character- 
ised by much sincerity, but to be something 
of a deceptive character. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
The Prime Minister was for waiting until 
Parliament could be consulted, and express 
its opinion on the subject. But had Par- 
liament been consulted as to the arrange- 
ment or expense of this great national so- 
iemnity ? On the contrary, everything had 
been done by prerogative. All the orders 
had been given and the expense incurred, 
and now the House of Commons, after 
being thus bamboozled—[‘* Oh, oh !’’}— 
was left without information, and had no 
alternative but to wait until after the ex- 
penses were incurred. [‘*Oh, oh!’’] It 
was all very well for the adherents of the 
Ministry to ery ‘‘ Oh, oh!” but he was 
sure the people were with him, and having 
to pay the bill, they would say the Govern- 
ment had done wrong in not being prepared 
to answer the appeal so properly made by 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. 8. CARTER said, he should be 
wanting in his duty to his constituents if 
he did not protest against the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had delayed the funeral solemnity 
for more than two months for the purpose 
of consulting Parliament, anc yet was not 
now prepared to say whether the expenses 
would be 10,0002. or 100,000/., or whe- 
ther, as some people said, they would 
amount to a quarter of a million. It 
seemed a somewhat invidious and ungra- 
cious task to address the House on that 
subject. But he was bound to say he felt 
last night he had not done his duty to his 
own conscience, in not having stood up 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer poured out, in 
well-turned periods, his eulogium on the 
Duke of Wellington, and resisted that 
which he (Mr. 8. Carter) felt to be a 
national folly—for he could only term 
a national funeral a national folly, The 
right hon. Gentleman said the feelings 
of a great people could only find vent 
in a splendid pageant. If that was the 
only way in which they could express their 
feelings, it would be far better, in his 
opinion, not to express them at all. «He 
thought it would have been much more’to 
the credit of that House and of the coun- 
try if the money expended on that funeral 
had been applied to some object of public 
usefulness, rather than for the pageantry, 
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parade, and pomp of a public funeral. He 
thought all this wore the aspect of impiety 
—it was man paying almost idolatrous 
worship to the clay of his fellow worm. 
He had availed himself of his privilege as 
a Member of that House to witness the 
ceremony of the lying in state. He did 
80 from no idle curiosity, but for the pur- 
pose of observation and reflection; but he 
confessed, when he looked upon all its 
pomp, the feeling in his mind was only 
one of deep disgust, to see the clay of a 
departed man hung round with all those 
emblems of heraldry, with jewellery and 
emblazonments, as if in mockery, and all 
to do honour to a being who was placed 
beyond the honour of this world, and could 
receive it no more, but who, perhaps, had 
received more in his lifetime than any 
man of this or any other age. It was 
nothing more than a solemn mockery. 
The late Duke was now beyond the 
power of praise or the incense they might 
choose to bestow, therefore the pageant 
was a mockery, and ought to be put 
down. [Cries of “ Oh!”] Gentlemen 
might ery “Oh!” but they would find it 
impossible to oh him down. The pageant 
could only be justified on one of two 
grounds; first, upon the plea that it was 
a tribute to the dead; and, secondly, upon 
the allegation that it would be a benefit to 
the living. Now, he denied that it was in 
the power of that House to confer any 
honour upon the dead, and he also denied 
that it was likely to confer any benefit 
upon the living. The eulogists of the Duke 
of Wellington told them that his virtues 
were too great for imitation. They told 
them that he was the greatest man of a 
great age, and to a certain extent debarred 
emulation. The only thing which the pa- 
geant would do, in his opinion, would be 
to stimulate the military spirit of the 
people, and make militiamen come for- 
ward, and also foster in the minds of the 
poorer classes the love for expensive fune- 
rals, a folly to which they were already 
too prone. He must again protest against 
Government taking a carte blanche for the 
expense, and then coming to the people 
and saying the bill must be paid, as the 
debt had been incurred. He had not that 
confidence in hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
he had not that confidence in any Govern- 
ment, and although they might not spend 
more money than the Whigs, if in power, 
his want of confidence was an additional 
reason for this protest. 
Motion agreed to. 











Mr. Villiers’ 

SUPPLY. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER moved that Mr. Wilson Patten take 
the Chair of the Committee. 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. He 
was not aware that there was any person 
better qualified for the office than the hon. 
Gentleman, whose devotion to the business 
of the House had been unceasing; and al- 
though he (Mr. Hume) regretted the loss 
from that House of his hon. Friend the 
late Member for Rochester (Mr. Bernal), 
still he did not consider that they could 
have a better chairman than Mr. Wilson 
Patten. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN (having taken 
the Chair), read the following extract from 
the Queen’s Speech:— 

*¢The advancement of the Fine Arts and of Prac- 
tical Science will be readily recognised by you as 
worthy of the attention of a great and enlightened 
nation. I have directed that a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before you, having in view 


the promotion of these objects, towards which I 
invite your aid and co-operation.” 
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The hon. Gentleman then read the follow- 
ing from the Address in reply :— 

“To assure Her Majesty that we readily re- 
cognise that the advancement of the Fine Arts and 
of Practical Science is worthy of a great and en- 
lightened nation ; and to thank Her, Majesty for 
having given directions that a comprehensive 
scheme shall be laid before us, having in view the 
promotion of these objects, to which Her Majesty 
invites our aid and co-operation.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER then moved that a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty. 

Mr. HUME would remind the Commit- 
tee that they were not bound by the pas- 
sage of the Royal Speech just read, to the 
adoption of any specific scheme for the 
purpose mentioned; for when the question 
should come before the House for discus- 
sion, it would be his duty to submit a plan 
for their consideration very different from 
that which he had understood was sug- 
gested, and which, he thought, would be 
the means of their availing themselves of 
public property for the purpose, without 
coming unnecessarily upon the public 
funds. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, due notice would be given for 
taking that paragraph of Her Majesty’s 
Speech into consideration. 

Cotoxet SIBTHORP wished to express, 
on the part of some hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected with the militia, their discontent 
that some measures had not been adopted 
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for their attendance, by a deputation, at 

the solemn ceremony of Thursday next. 
Motion agreed to; Resolution to be re. 

ported To-morrow. 


House resumed. 


MR. VILLIERS’ MOTION. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER said, he did not know whether the 
hon, Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) was present, but if he was not, 
perhaps some hon. Friend of his was who 
could give him an answer. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) had yesterday 
expressed an opinion that it would be con. 
venient to the House that the terms of the 
Motion of which the hon. Member had 
given notice, should be communicated to 
the House at as early a period as possible, 
He had expected that yesterday they would 
have been furnished with its terms; but 
they had not, and now another day had 
elapsed and the terms of the Motion had 
not been placed before the House. To- 
morrow (Wednesday) the House would 
only meet for a morning sitting, when it 
was not usual to communicate such Mo- 
tions of importance to the House. On 
Thursday the House would not meet atall, 
and unless they were furnished that night 
with the terms of the Motion, they could not 
have them before Friday, if even then they 
might count on possessing them. He was 
sure the hon. Gentleman or some of his 
Friends would answer this inquiry. But 
hon. Gentlemen must feel that a Motion of 
that kind ought not, as far as its expres- 
sions were concerned, to be kept from their 
knowledge. 

Mr. SPEAKER then put the question 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that be- 
fore the House adjourned he begged to take 
the occasion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Mr. Wilson Pat- 
ten) being placed in the Chair of the Com- 
mittees of the House, to advert to a sub- 
ject which he had on a former occasion 
brought before the House. The House 
had enjoyed the services of its Speakers 
for an unusully long time without a single 
day’s interruption of the proceedings. 
During the last seventy years, there had 
been but two occasions on which the illness 
of the Speaker had caused an interrup- 
tion to the proceedings of the House, and 
then two subsequent occasions on which the 
Speaker, on account of the death of a near 
relative, had been obliged to absent him- 
self. But, with these exceptions, the at- 
tendance of the Speaker had been unin- 
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terrupted. However, they could not always 
rely upon the continuance of such unbroken 
services; and it was obvious that the ab- 
sence of the Speaker from illness or any 
other cause, without there being any per- 
son to supply his place, might occur at a 
crisis of our history when it might be of 


vital importance to the constitution of the | 


country that the House should be sitting. 
It was in the recollection of many that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
being deemed necessary, that measure 
was on one occasion passed, he be- 
lieved, through all its stages on one day. 
If, at the period of such necessity, Mr. 
Speaker had been ill, there could have 
been no House; and a Bill essential to 
the welfare, and even to the safety, of 
the State, could not have become law. 
No provision had been made for the ap- 
pointment of a Speaker under those cir- 
cumstances, and he now submitted both to 
the present leader of the House, and those 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side who 
had lately formed the Administration, whe- 
ther it were not expedient to provide for 
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| probably he had made his statement indis- 


tinctly. He had, as his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor was aware, 
been fatigued by attending a very impor- 
tant meeting respecting the commercial 
laws, and had come to the House thence. 
His noble Friend, not now present, who 
misunderstood him (being of a different 
opinion) expressed his satisfaction. But 
he (Lord Brougham) had said the very re- 
verse of what he was supposed to have said. 
He had said that he was for an extension 
of the suffrage by all safe and expedient 
means, but that his reason for it was not 
because it would prevent bribery and cor- 
ruption. He held that it could have no 
such effect, because, however numerous 
the constituents of any place were, there 
would be found among them a certain num- 
ber capable of taking bribes when the con- 
test ran near, which bribery supposed it to 
do—a number sufficient to turn the elec- 
tion, and so ‘cre would be bribery. As 
to the ballot, }) had still an opinion against 
it on other g .unds; but on one ground, 
usually given . its favour—its tendency to 


such a contingency. The details of such a | prevent bribe’ —he saw no benefit what- 


provision he would not presume to specify; | ever that co. d result from it. 
but he thought they might obviate the dif- | prevent pro: 
ficulty by appointing two Privy Councillors | would lead 


It would 
ution for bribery; but it 
bribery in another form— 


on each side of the House, who, in case of | namely, pro:ises to pay on the event of 


any contingency such as he had referred | the election, .nd thus convert cach person 


to, might supply, as far as it was in the | bribed into au agent of bribery. 
power of man to supply, the loss which the | 


House and the country would sustain by 
the absence of the right hon. Gentleman 
inthe Chair, If that were a fit sugges- 
tion to make, he thought it better to make 
it at a time when there was little likelihood 
that they would be deprived of the advan- 
tages of the Speaker’s presence. 

The House adjourned at half-after Six 
o'clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, November 17, 1852. 


Mixutes.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. 
Royat Assent.—Bills of Exchange and Notes 
(Metropolis). 


EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he was 
under the necessity of setting himself right 
with their Lordships respecting what he 
found some of them had misunderstood in 
his observations last night upon the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. One of his noble 
Friends supposed that he had expressed 
his opinion against all extension. Most 





He wish- 
ed to add, respecting one of the Bills pre- 
sented by him last night—the only one 
entirely new, that on Evidence and Pro- 
cedure—that he should, before he went 
abroad, leave not only an abstract of it 
carefully prepared, but also a full note 
of all the cases at law referring to the 
matter of each clause, which would be 
found convenient in the examination of the 
various proposed alterations of the law. 


FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 

Lorp REDESDALE brought up the 
Second Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the circumstances relat- 
ing to the attendance of this House and 
their place at the solemnity of the funeral 
of Field Marshal the late Duke of Wel- 
lington :— 

“‘ That the Committee had again met, and fur- 
ther recommend, That the Lord Chancellor, as re- 
presenting this House, do attend in his Parlia- 
ment Robes. 

“ Arrangements have been made by which the 
Departure of the Lords who propose to proceed to 
the Cathedral by Water may be deferred to a later 
hour than that mentioned in the First Report, 
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“ The Committee recommend that such Lords | squadron on the west coast of Afriea, from July, 
should come to the House at Ten o’clock, as the | 1851, to June, 1852, the ratio of mortality from 


Steamboat must leave the Esplanade at half-past 
Ten o’clock precisely. Arrangements have been 
made with the City Police to keep the Passage 
clear from Paul’s Wharf to Paul’s Chain; the 
Lords to enter at the Southern Door of the West 
Front of the Cathedral. The Steamboat will be 
in attendance at the Close of the Ceremony, and 
every Facility will be afforded to enable the Lords 
availing themselves of that means of Return to 
leave the Cathedral early. 

“ The Lords who desire to come to the House 
in their Carriages will proceed by Stanhope Street 
Gate, or Gates North of it, into Hyde Park, through 
Albert Gate and by Belgrave Square and Victoria 
Street, to the House of Lords. Lords on Foot 
will have every Facility afforded them by the 
Police in approaching the House on producing 
their Tickets. 

* The Committee recommend that Seats in the 
back Row of the Lords Gallery be reserved for 
Peers eldest Sons.” 


Ordered to be printed. 

Moved to resolve— 

‘* That the Lord Chancellor, as repre- 
senting this House, do attend in his Parlia- 
ment Robes,” 

On Question, agreed to. 

Then it was moved to resolve, ‘‘ That 
Seats in the back Row of the Lords Gal- 
lery be reserved for Peers eldest Sons.”’ 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned to Friday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 17, 1852. 


MORTALITY ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


Mr. H. HERBERT said, that a report 
had appeared in a newspaper stating that 
all the officers on board the ship Dover on 
the African station had been carried off by 
disease. He wished to know whether the 
Admiralty had received any intelligence on 
the subject ? 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he was happy 
to state to the House that no confirmation 
of the report in question had reached the 
Admiralty, and, indeed, the advices which 
had been received from the African station 
would lead to the belief that the rate of 
mortality was below the average. Admiral 
Bruce had sent a report to the Admiralty 
on the mortality prevailing on the African 
station from the Ta of July, 1851, to the 
30th of June, 1852, from which he would 
take the liberty of reading the following 
passage :— 


“ Their Lordships will observe, that among the 





disease has been 16.2 per 1,000 of the mean force 
employed, an average which, judging from pre. 
vious years, is below what we might have antici- 
pated, particularly when we consider the arduous 
nature of the service performed on the station for 
the twelve months embraced in the return, [ 
cannot help thinking that the fortunate result is, 
under Providence, in some measure owing to my 
having made it a rule to change the stations of 
the ships whose crews were subject to any extra- 
ordinary exposure, but more particularly is it at- 
tributable to the use of quinine wine, the skill of 
the medical officers, and the careful attention of 
the commanders to the general sanitary condition 
of their respective ships.” 


MR. VILLIERS’ MOTION. 


Mr. WILSON said, he had been re. 
quested by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) to lay 
before the House the precise terms of the 
Motion which he intended to make on the 
23rd instant. The Motion would be as 
follows :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
improved condition of the Country, and particu- 
larly of the Industrious Classes, is mainly the re- 
sult of recent Commercial Legislation, and espe- 
cially of the Act of 1846, which established the 
free admission of Foreign Corn; and that that 
Act was a wise, just, and beneficial measure : 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
maintenance and further extension of the policy of 
Free Trade, as opposed to that of Protection, will 
best enable the property and industry of the Na- 
tion to bear the burthens to which they are ex- 
posed, and will most contribute to the general 
prosperity, welfare, and contentment of the peo- 
ple: 

“ That this House is ready to take into its,con- 
sideration any measures consistent with the prin- 
ciples of these Resolutions which may be laid be- 
fore it by Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS (IRELAND). 

Sm JOHN YOUNG said, he begged to 
address a question to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland. In the course of his observa- 
tions on the previous evening, that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
some remarks upon the course of public 
justice. Now, he (Sir J. Young) believed 
there was a general opinion abroad and in 
that House that the office of Coroner in 
Ireland required an entire remodelling, 
and he wished to ask whether it was in- 
tended to put this office upon a new foot- 
ing ? 

“Mn. NAPIER: Sir, with regard to the 
subject matter of this question, and with 
regard to other matters also, I may state 
that at the request of the Lord Lieutenantof 
Ireland I haye had under my consideration 
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the various matters which it is conceived 
offer an obstruction to criminal procedure 
in that country. The subject of Coroners’ 
Inquests is an important one; and upon 
that question I may state that I am pre- 
paring measures which I intend to submit 
to his Excellency. With regard to any 
immediate measure in connexion with Coro- 
ners’ Inquests, I think it would be more 
correct not to bring forward any measure 
until proceedings which are now pending 
are brought to a close. But it is my in- 
tention to submit a very definite plan for 
correcting the evil, and which, I trust, 
will be found satisfactory. I think, with 
others, that these Coroners’ proceedings 
entail a large expense on the country, and 
at the same time obstruct the course of 
public justice, 


FREIGHT MONEY (GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL). 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he felt 
himself called upon to condemn the prac- 
tice of allowing officers in the Navy freight- 
money for bringing bullion from South 
America; and as a preliminary to an 
alteration of the present system, he would 
beg to move for a Return of the several 
sums of Freight Money received by the 
Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital since the 
l7th day of February, 1851, with the date 
of such payments, and whether on public 
or private account; also the name of the 
ship or vessel in which the treasure was 
conveyed, and of the captain or officer 
commanding the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the propo- 
sition of the hon. and gallant Member was 
one that would go to diminish the emolu- 
ments of the naval service. The hon. and 
gallant Member’s plan, he understood, was 
to the effect that the senior officers should 
be passed over, and a portion of the freight 
given tu their juniors in the service. This, 
he believed, would have the effect of taking 
away a source of ambition from the senior 
officers. The present system worked, on 
the whole, well; and he might state that 
the present Government had not received 
a single complaint as to the freight since 
they came into office. He would not, 
however, withhold the Return which the 
hon. and gallant Member asked for; but 
he thought it would be more satisfactory 
that he should bring forward some sub- 
stantive Motion on the subject, than merely 
asking for Returns which could lead to 
nothing. 

Motion agreed to, 
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FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, 

Sm CHARLES WOOD brought up the 
Second Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the circumstances re- 
lating to the attendance of the House at 
the solemnity of the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. The Committee reported 
that they had proceeded further to inquire 
respecting the most convenient mode by 
which Members could proceed to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and they stated that arrange- 
ments had been made for steamboats to be 
in waiting at the river esplanade in front 
of the House at half-past ten o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, to convey Members 
to St. Paul’s Wharf; that the city autho- 
rities had undertaken that a passage should 
be kept clear from that place to the great 
western entrance of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where Members could enter the cathedral 
by the northern door of that entrance, and 
proceed to the seats allotted them; that 
steamers would be in waiting at St. Paul's 
Wharf from three o’clock P.M., and that 
a passage would be kept clear from the 
cathedral to the wharf to enable Members 
to return. The Committee, therefore, re- 
commended that the Members should as- 
semble in the House at ten o’clock on 
Thursday morning; that they should be 
called over by counties in the usual way, 
the names of the counties being drawn by 
lot; that they should proceed to the steam- 
boats, as far as possible, in the order in 
which such counties were drawn; and that 
the clerks and officers of the House, not 
exceeding thirty in number, should be per- 
mitted to accompany them. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that in order 
that a record of these proceedings might 
be inserted in the journals of the House, 
he would beg to move a Resolution to the 
following effect :— 

“That on the occasion of the Public Funeral of 
Arthur late Duke of Wellington, Mr. Speaker be 
deputed to attend the Procession on the part of 
the House; and that this House, on the same 
occasion, do attend in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, where Seats have been provided for its 
Members.” 


Captain SCOBELL said, he thought 
there was one omission in the arrange- 
ments, inasmuch as no deputation from 
the Navy was appointed to attend the pro- 
cession. It was true that the First Lord 
of the Admiralty would attend; but he 
would have gone whether he had been a 
naval man or not, and so with respect to 


the different Orders of the Bath; though 
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there would be a naval man in each class, 
they would represent the Order of the 
Bath, and not the Navy. Considering that 
much of the military proceedings of the 
great man whose memory they were about 
to honour were conducted in conjunction 
with the Navy, he thought that there 
ought to be a distinct deputation to repre- 
sent that branch of the service in the pro- 
cession; and, as a hasty mode of remedy- 
ing the defect, he would suggest that the 
Board of Admiralty, being composed en- 
tirely of naval men, should be a deputa- 
tion to represent the Navy. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it was far from 
the intention of those who had the regula- 
tion of the proceedings to omit that most 
popular force from being represented on 
the occasion of the funeral, or to show the 
slightest disrespect to the Navy. The hon. 
and gallant Member would observe that 
throughout the procession it was consid- 
ered necessary to have deputations repre- 
senting a great many public bodies. The 
difficulty was to prevent the procession 
being inconveniently long upon a winter’s 
day. The Navy he conceived to be fully 
represented in the person of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. He could also inform 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, that 200 
tickets had been placed at the disposal of 
that noble Lord for the use of naval officers. 
He was not aware of any other mode by 
which Her Majesty’s Navy could be repre- 
sented except by adding one more carriage 
for the conveyance of four admirals. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would refer to an Order issued that mor- 
ning, which stated that all naval officers 
should appear at the funeral in their uni- 
form. He thought it important to ascer- 
tain whether officers of both services being 
Members of that House were expected to 
appear in their respective uniforms or in 
their senatorial character. 

Mr. HUME hoped, that the respect due 
to the Commons of England would be con- 
sidered, and that all Members of that 
House would appear at the funeral in their 
ordinary dress—being plain black, and 
suitable to the solemn occasion. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, there was no 
wish on the part of the Admiralty to re- 
quire nayal officers being Members of that 
House to attend the ceremony in uniform. 

Ordered, That the Report, together 
with the Report made yesterday, be print- 
ed and delivered forthwith. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock till 
Friday. 

Captain Scobell 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, November 19, 1852. 


Minvtes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Lurgan, after the Death of his Father. 

Took the Oaths.—Several Lords; The Lord 
Lovat took the Oath prescribed by the Act of 
10th Geo. IV., to be taken by Peers professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion. 


THE SANITARY CONFERENCE—QUARAN. 
TINE REGULATIONS. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS rose to 
put to his noble Friends the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (the Earl of 
Malmesbury), and the President of the 
Council (the Earl of Lonsdale), the ques- 
tions of which he had given notice with re- 
spect to the quarantine regulations. It 
would be in the recollection of their Lord- 
ships that in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment [3 Hansard, exxi. 1267], he moved 
for the production of the minutes of pro- 
ceedings of an International Sanitary Con- 
ference that met at Paris in the years 
1851-52, and to which assembly many 
most eminent medical and scientific men 
were sent by the principal maritime and 
commercial States of Europe, for the pur- 
pose of considering and reporting upon 
the quarantine regulations now in force 
throughout Europe. His noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary replied to him that 
the Government had no objection te give 
the information for which he had asked, 
but that they could not then lay upon the 
table the papers relating to the convention 
by which it was proposed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Conference, 
because the precise terms of the conven- 
tion were not yet agreed on. He (the Earl 
of St. Germans) at once acquiesced in the 
decision of the noble Earl, and left it en- 
tirely to his discretion to lay upon the table 
such extracts from those minutes and other 
papers as he could produce without detri- 
ment to the public service. At the same 
time, at the suggestion of the noble Earl 
the Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Health (the Earl of Shaftesbury), the re- 
port of that body on the subject of the Sani- 
tary Conference was also ordered to be laid 
onthe table. That was on the 28th of May 
last; but up to that day, the 19th Novem- 
ber, none of these papers had, as far as he 
knew, been laid on the table. He wished, 
therefore, to know, in the first place, what 
was the cause of the delay which had 
taken place in the production of these 
papers, and whether there was any pro- 
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spect of their being soon laid upon the 
table? He next wished to know whether 
the convention by which it was intended to 
carry into effect a portion at least of the 
recommendations of the Conference had 
been ratified, and, if not, what were the 
obstacles which prevented such ratification? 
He believed that he was justified in saying 
that for the last sixteen years such a mea- 
sure had been strongly desired by the noble 
Earl’s predecessors in office—not only by 
the noble Earl’s immediate predecessor 
(Earl Granville), but by the noble Viscount 
who had presided over the Foreign Office for 
so many years (Viscount Palmerston), and 
also by that noble Viscount’s predecessor 
(the Earl of Aberdeen); and it would be a 
matter of great regret to the country at large 
’ if his noble Friend could not hold out to 
them some hope of the ratification of the 
Convention at an early day. An impression 
(which, indeed, he sincerely believed to be 
erroneous) prevailed abroad that persons 
interested personally in the retention of 
the quarantine system had prevailed upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to recede from 
the position occupied by their predecessors; 
and that, instead of aiding that onward 
movement which would have swept away 
those vexatious restrictions, they had been 
induced to incline towards their retention. 
He did not himself believe this to be the 
ease; but he thought it would be satisfac- 
tory to the public to hear an assurance to 
that effect from the noble Earl. His next 
question would be addressed to his noble 
Friend the President of the Council. On 
the 2nd of September last, a letter was 
addressed by order of the Privy Council 
to the Commissioners of Customs directing 
that all vessels arriving from foreign coun- 
tries having persons on board “actually 
suffering from cholera, or who had been 
suffering from that disease within five days 
previous to the arrival of the vessel in port, 
should be detained under a precautionary 
quarantine for such period as might be 
deemed necessary.’” Now he wished to 
ask the noble Earl (the Earl of Lonsdale) 
on whose advice and authority that letter 
was written? It was well known that the 
Board of Health, the tribunal specially 
charged by Parliament with the adminis- 
tration of the laws for the prevention of 
disease, not only utterly disbelieved in the 
efficacy of the system of quarantine regu- 
lations, but believed, on the other hand, 
that they were productive of serious evil in 
4 sanitary point of view. The College of 
Physicians, also, although in 1831 they re- 
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commended the adoption of the most strin- 
gent measures for the prevention of the 
spread of cholera, and even went to the ex- 
tent of proposing to isolate infected districts 
of the country, yet, in 1848, declared their 
conviction that all attempts to prevent the 
spread of cholera by means of cordons or 
quarantine regulations had utterly failed. 
On what medical or scientific authority, 
then, did the noble Earl rely when he is- 
sued these instructions? He wished next 
to ask the noble Earl what was the mean- 
ing of that passage in the letter which 
related to “‘ persons on board in the enjoy- 
ment of good health?”’ His want of ap- 
prehension of the meaning of that passage 
might arise from his own incapacity, but, 
at any rate, he found his doubts shared by 
a very intelligent body of men; for shortly 
after that letter appeared, a memorial was 
addressed to the Lords of the Treasury by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
putting the very same question which he 
was now asking. Whether the Treasury 
had replied to that memorial he did not 
know, but certainly no reply had been 
published. He wished to know whether, 
by the ‘‘free communication with the 
shore,’’ which it was stated would be al- 
lowed to persons in the enjoyment of good 
health, it was intended that they should be 
allowed to leave the vessel, or whether it 
was intended that they should be detained 
on board, and merely permitted to have 
intercourse with those on shore? What- 
ever might be the meaning of this passage, 
it altogether abandoned and relinquished 
the only principle upon which the quarau- 
tine system could be maintained; because 
if persons in good health having come to 
England with a vessel having cholera pa- 
tients on board were permitted either to 
land or even to have free intercourse with 
the shore, it proclaimed to the world at 
once that we had no faith in the princi- 
ple of contagion upon which we acted; 
and, therefore, this arrangement of the 
noble Earl was altogether inconsistent with 
the view which those must be supposed to 
entertain who enforced even a precaution- 
ary quarantine. The last question he had 
to ask was, whether any measures had 
been taken to ensure proper medical at- 
tendance being given to the persons who 
might be attacked with disease while they 
were detained in quarantine? We had 
not in this country, as was the case in the 
maritime States of Italy, lazarettos or hos- 
pitals for the reception of the persons on 
board ships declared in quarantine; but all 
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ships coming to our ports must perform 
quarantine, with the crew and passengers 
on board, at certain stations or grounds. 
The principal of our quarantine stations 
was that at the Motherbank; yet we 
were told by the superintendent-general of 
quarantine that he ordered the Eeclair to 
Standgate Creek, because intercourse with 
the shore was absolutely impossible at 
Motherbank in stormy weather. Stand- 
gate Creek, on the other hand, had been 
pronounced by Sir William Burnett, direc- 
tor-general of the medical department of 
the Navy, to be the most unhealthy spot 
on our shores. Then again, at the mouth 
of the Humber, where the northern ships 
performed quarantine, the quarantine sta- 
tion was several miles distant from Hull, 
and if the weather was rough, or the wind 
and tide were unfavourable, it often re- 
quired six or seven hours to communicate 
with that town. If hospitals and lazarettos, 
well aired and ventilated, were provided, 
persons who were attacked had a reason- 
able hope and chance of recovering; but 
let the House consider what was the po- 
sition of an unfortunate man suffering from 
disease, and yet cribbed and cabined be- 
tween the decks of a merchant vessel rid- 
ing in one of these quarantine grounds, and 
without the reach of the medical care or 
nursing that a person in such a state re- 
quired. Such were the questions of which 
he had given notice to his two noble Friends 
opposite; but he also wished to put an- 
other, of which he had not and could not 
give notice. Their Lordships would, he 
was sure, have seen with deep pain and 
sorrow the announcement in the papers 
of that morning of the arrival of one of 
Her Majesty’s mail steamers from the 
West Indies with the yellow fever on board, 
several fatal cases having occurred in the 
course of the voyage. The question which 
he now wished to ask was, whether La 
Plata—for that was the name of the 
steam-packet—had been relieved from qua- 
rantine; and if not, whether any accom- 
modation had been provided, or any pre- 
cautions taken, for the reception of the un- 
fortunate men on board? Look at the case 
of the Eelair, which was long detained in 
quarantine, and in which disease prevailed 
and increased with the continuance of the 
quarantine, and contrast it with the case 
of the Arethusa in December last, which, 
having landed its crew at Plymouth at- 
tacked by smallpox, had no fresh instance 
of disease afterwards; while inthe Leclair, 
from which no person was permitted to 
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land, the ravages were frightful. These 
were the questions which he had to ask; 
and he would express his unfeigned hope 
that the answers which he was about 
to receive would give satisfaction to the 
House and to the country, and would con. 
vince both that the Government was not 
clinging pertinaciously to a vexatious and 
expensive system, which experience and 
science had proved to be utterly worthless, 

The Eant of MALMESBURY said, that 
without subscribing entirely to the notion 
which his noble Friend seemed to enter. 
tain, that contagion was altogether im. 
possible, he must assure him that Her 
Majesty’s Government was not less anxious 
than its predecessors to bring the conven- 
tion to which his noble Friend had referred 
to a satisfactory result. He was sorry to 
have to inform his noble Friend that at 
that moment the negotiations for the con- 
clusion of the convention were not termi- 
nated; and, therefore, he was obliged to 
tell his noble Friend that he could not, with 
due regard to the public service, lay on 
the table of the House the papers respect- 
ing which he had asked. They were ex- 
cessively voluminous, and he did not think 
that any extracts that could be given from 
them would give his noble Friend the sa- 
tisfaction which he expected to derive from 
their perusal. Indeed, if he were to lay 
those papers on the table, he should only 
be delaying the progress of the convention. 
While he had to regret that the negotia- 
tions for the convention had not arrived at 
a successful result as yet, still, although 
they might not terminate, as he hoped at 
one time they would, in the general con- 
sent of the twelve Powers to one formal 
convention, he had a confident expectation 
that seven or eight of the principal mari- 
time States would sign such a convention. 
It was naturally desirable that the prin- 
cipal Powers with ports in the Mediterra- 
nean should agree to such a measure: but 
at this moment some of the States of Italy, 
Spain, and Austria, either refused their 
signature to the convention, or else put 
forth such difficulties in the way of signing 
it as they had not been able to overcome; 
on the other hand, Portugal, Sardinia, 
France, England, and, he believed, he 
might say, Russia, did not object to sign 
such a convention as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had proposed. He hoped that 
before long it would be signed by some of 
the Powers of Europe, although he could 
hope to have it signed by all. When that 
event took place, he should have great a- 
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tisfaction in laying on the table all the 
correspondence. 

The Eart of LONSDALE said, that 
with respect to the question the noble Earl 
had addressed to him he should be happy 
to give his noble Friend all the information 
in his power on this subject. The cireum- 
stances connected with the letter of the 
2nd of September to which his noble 
Friend had referred were these: It was 
represented to the Council by official au- 
thority that malignant cholera was raging 
at Dantsie and several of the principal 
ports in the Baltic, and the advice under 
which the Council acted in issuing the let- 
ter to which reference had been made, was 
given by one of the most skilful physicians 
of the present day. His noble Friend had 
complained of the letter of the 2nd of Sep- 
tember as an act of severity and restriction 
on the part of the Privy Council; but his 
noble Friend was under some misappre- 
hension in this respect, for if he would 
take the trouble of referring to the Act of 
the 6th Geo. 1V., he would find that the 
Board of Customs had the power to send to 
any quarantine station any vessel arriving 
from a foreign port with any infected per- 
son on board. The late Quarantine Act 
allowed the Privy Council to give in each 
case such orders to the Board of Customs 
as the case might require; and the letter 
of the 2nd of September mitigated several 
provisions of the existing law. His noble 
Friend said that he could not understand 
that letter. He was surprised at such an 
assertion, for to him it appeared that its 
meaning was clear enough. The letter 
mitigated the Act of George IV. very con- 
siderably, as it ordered those only who 
were actually attacked by cholera to be 
detained on board. He would not enter 
into any discussion with his noble Friend 
on the subject of contagion and non-conta- 
gion, for he knew that eminent physicians 
had not only differed from one another, 
but, at different periods, even from them- 
selves, on these points. [The noble Earl 
here read, in a low voice, several conflict- 
ing extracts from the reports of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and of the Army Medi- 
cal Board on the subject of contagion; and, 
in reply to a question of the Earl of St. 
Germans, said, that there were some phy- 
sicians who denied contagion, but he be- 
lieved that not merely three-fourths but 
hine-tenths of the profession advised all 
who consulted them to avoid contagion. ] 
With regard to the news respecting La 
Plata, that vessel had only arrived that 
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day, and the intelligence had only reached 
him that morning through the telegraph. 
He had immediately consulted with the 
physician attached to the Board of Privy 
Council, Sir W. Pym, and had given orders 
that the parties should be relieved from 
quarantine. The physician had gone down 
himself, and would communicate such 
orders as were necessary to the quarantine 
station. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS: Has 
any accommodation been provided for the 
parties on shore ? 

The Eart of LONSDALE had already 
stated that he had sent down orders that 
the parties should be relieved, He also re- 
peated his statement that he had sent 
down the physician of the Board to the qua- 
rantine station to give the proper directions. 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY was 
uuderstood to remark upon the incon- 
sistency of our sending a representative 
at the Sanitary Conference at Paris, to 
impress upon the other deputies that 
cholera was not conveyed by contagion, 
while we were renewing our quarantine 
restrictions in our own ports. The mem- 
bers of the Conference were of opinion, 
that cholera could not be conveyed by con- 
tagion, and a report had been made by a 
congress of American physicians, and had 
been recently published by the Board of 
Health in this country, in which it was 
stated to be their unanimous opinion that 
no quarantine regulations were of any avail 
in preventing the entrance of the cholera, 
if the atmospheric and other causes neces- 
sary for its production were present. It 
was not likely that we could make satis- 
factory progress with the Convention, if, 
while our representative at Paris was ur- 
ging these views on the one hand, on the 
other the President of the Council was en- 
forcing more stringent quarantine regula- 
tions with respect to cholera. 

The Eart of LONSDALE said, that 
the regulations issued by the Privy Coun- 
cil were not more stringent, but were in 
fact a relaxation of the powers with which 
the Council were invested by the Act of 
George IV. 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY re- 
marked, that it seemed very extraordinary 
that our representative at Paris, instructed 
by the Foreign Secretary, should there 
maintain views on this subject quite dif- 
ferent from those entertained by the Pre- 
sident of the Council. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY also 
protested against the idea that the repre- 
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sentatives of the British Government had 

been instructed to abolish all regulations of 
quarantine ; they had only been instructed 

to mitigate and regulate them, and to ren-, 
der the burden of them less intolerable ; 

and that was their object in attending 

the Sanitary Conference at Paris. If his 

noble Friend fancied that he could per- 

suade the representatives of foreign coun- 

tries to believe that cholera and other 
diseases were not contagious, he believed 
that his noble Friend, on trying it, would 

find that he was very much mistaken; nor 
would any convention ever be concluded if 
we were to wait until we had brought them 

to that conviction. Whether diseases of 
this kind were infectious or contagious, he 
did not know ; but foreign countries were 

convinced of this—that they were catching. 

Lorp STANLEY of ALDERLEY said, 

he did not suppose that the different na- 

tions of Europe could be induced to forego 

all quarantine regulations; but the greatest 

number of medical opinions were certainly 

against the contagious character of cholera. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE was understood 

to say, that nothing could be more prepos- 

terous than to subject a vessel to quarantine 

for yellow fever in our latitude, and in the 

month of November. The yellow fever de- 

pended on the thermometer. It was never 

known to exist when the thermometer was 

below a certain point. It was well known 

in tropical climates it ceased its ravages 

with colder weather. In New Orleans it 

was well understood that the first frost put 

an end to the yellow fever. When we 

were pressing upon other Governments the 

propriety of relaxing their quarantine laws, 

it placed us in an awkward position to be 

found enforcing our restrictions with re- 

spect to a disease so unlikely to spread as 

the yellow fever. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

Lorp REDESDALE wished to ask his 
noble Friend the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (Lord Colchester), whether 
there was any intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring in any Bill 
for the regulation of railways. He believ- 
ed that there was an almost universal opin- 
ion amongst persons ip this country, with 
the exception of those personally interested 
in railways, that some further regulations 
should be adopted, and some further control 
exercised in regard to matters connected 
with these concerns. The accidents which 
had lately occurred, and which had cer- 
tainly been more than usually numerous, 
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had drawn the attention of the publie to 
this matter; and he believed that the safety 
as well as the convenience of the public 
really required some attention on the part 
of the Government, and the adoption of 
some regulations which might enable them 
to interfere a little in these matters. He 
knew that there was some little difficulty 
in moving in this matter; because, when- 
ever any attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment to interfere with them, it was urged 
that to interfere with the railway compa- 
nies would diminish their responsibility, 
But he was convinced that there were many 
points in the management of railways on 
which the interference of the Government 
would be most useful. His reason for 
drawing the attention of the House te this 
subject, arose partly from the responsi- 
bility which the House had cast upon him 
in the office in which they had placed him 
as their Chairman of Committees. It was 
supposed that that functionary should ex- 
ercise an almost complete control over the 
regulations to be enforced with regard to 
Private Bills. Now, unquestionably from 
the manner in which the House had always 
supported the Chairman of Committees, 
he had considerable power; but still no 
Chairman of Committees, and certainly not 
he, for one, could presume to lay down on 
matters of this kind a code of legislation 
which he would feel justified in imposing 
on all railways whatever. This could only 
be done by Parliament itself acting legis- 
latively at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. To him it appeared that all the rail- 
way companies stood in a position which 
rendered such a course of legislation 
justifiable—because for the last thirteen 
years a clause had been inserted in every 
Railway Act subjecting the companies to 
the operation of any general Act which 
might be introduced with respect to rail- 
ways. No railway company, therefore, 
would have any right to complain, what- 
ever the interference of the Government 
might be. He thought that advantage 
should be taken of the present Session for 
the introduction of a measure of the kind to 
which he had referred; for if it was allowed 
to pass without this being done, their power 
of obtaining a control over railway compa- 
nies would be materially diminished. It was 
also most important that such a measure 
should be introduced on account of the 
character of many of the Bills likely to be 
introduced—Bills to effect important amal- 
gamations. Now, it was impossible for 
any person to look to a great extension of 
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amalgamations without some apprehensions 
as to the consequences that might arise 
from them to the public interests. To a 
certain extent he entertained no objection 
to the amalgamation of companies, but he 
thought that proposals for that end should 
be taken up only with the greatest caution. 
Measures should be taken to protect the 
public against the consequences which 
might naturally be expected to follow from 
some of these amalgamations, if they should 
be carried out, for they would certainly 
partake in a considerable degree of the na- 
ture of monopolies. It was only, there- 
fore, in proceeding by a general measure, 
assuming the necessary powers of control, 
that they could expect to give the public 
confidence in the administration of railway 
business. He had to the last opposed the 
abolition of the Railway Commissions; and 
he hoped to see them re-established with 
more extended powers, and properly sup- 
ported by the Government of the day, 
which they never had been before. There 
were many points as to which he thought 
it highly expedient that some power of 
control should be taken. For instance, 


there should be some authority able to 
regulate the proceedings of the railway 


companies in putting on and in taking 
off trains from different lines, for at pre- 
sent the conduct of the railway com- 
panies in regulating such matters was in 
many cases opposed to the convenience of 
the public. You found that when there 
were two railway companies conflicting 
with each other, you came by one to a point 
from which you must travel by another, and 
that the train by which you wished to pro- 
ceed on your journey had started just ten 
minutes before your arrival by the train of 
the other company, and that you must 
wait three or four hours until you could 
start by another train. It could not be 
productive of any mischief to vest power in 
a general Board to correct such abuses on 
receiving a representation from the inha- 
bitants of a district, or from another rail- 
way company; and it would be just to 
enforce such arrangements, for the lines 
were given to the companies by Parlia- 
ment on the faith of their giving that ac- 
commodation to the public. There was 
another point on which he thought it neces- 
sary that Government should interfere with 
the management of the railway companies. 
There should be some stringent regula- 
tion to exact from them punctuality in their 
times {of departure and arrival. Almost 
every accident on the railways arose from 
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want of punctuality. A reform in railway 
management, by which punctuality should 
be enforced, would be more beneficial to in- 
dividuals, and would even affect a greater 
number of persons, than the reform re- 
cently introduced by his noble and learned 
Friend on the woolsack into the Court of 
Chancery. In a new Parliament, like the 
present, it would be difficult to obtain that 
attention in the other House to the many 
Railway Bills which would come before 
them in the course of the present Session 
which their importance required, on ac- 
count of the number of election petitions, 
which would necessarily occupy the time 
of many of those who were best qualified to 
act as Chairmen of Committees ; and the 
consideration of these matters must conse- 
quently not only be more hurried than 
usual, but also in many cases be left to the 
decision of new and less experienced Mem- 
bers. It was on that account that he had 
drawn the attention of the Government to 
the subject thus early. If the Government 
were not prepared to introduce a general 
measure for the better regulation of rail- 
ways, he trusted that, at least, they would 
frame beforehand some clauses, directed to 
the purposes he had specified, and to 
other matters of importance to the safety 
and convenience of the public, to be in- 
serted in all Railway Bills in the present 
Session ; but he believed they would find 
that proceeding by a general Act would be 
the least trouble to them, and more effec- 
tive. 

Lorp COLCHESTER was ready to 
acknowledge that this was a matter which 
the noble Lord had done well in bringing 
before Parliament, for it was one of great 
importance to the public safety and the 
public convenience. He was afraid the 
answer he had to give to the questions 
put might not be quite satisfactory to his 
noble Friend. The attention of the de- 
partment to which he had the honour to 
belong was constantly devoted to this sub- 
ject, but no new measure was at pre- 
sent in preparation. With respect to the 
number of new Railway Bills that might 
be expected to be introduced in the pre- 
sent Session, their information was at 
present necessarily very imperfect. They 
had only the official notices inserted in the 
Gazette by which to judge of the probable 
number, and the entire number would not 
be known until the 30th of November, the 
last day for depositing the notices, and 
even then it must be remembered that 
many intended undertakings probably 
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would not be carried out, and perhaps the 
Bills not even introduced into Parliament. 
At present the number of Bills for which 
notices had been given was forty-two, 
fifteen of which were for the incorporation 
of new companies, thirteen for the con- 
struction of new works, eight for continua- 
tions, five for amalgamations, and one for 
extension of powers. The whole subject, 
in the opinion of Government, was of such 
difficulty and importance, as only to be 
adequately dealt with by a Select Com- 
mittee, and, therefore, Government had 
come to the determination of moving the 
appointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider it. At present he was not able to 
give a more decided answer to the ques- 
tions, than that the subject was engaging 
the earnest attention of Government. 
Lorp BEAUMONT observed, that in 
his opinion, the necessity of an Act re- 
specting the management of railways did 
not depend upon the number of Bills which 
in the course of the present Session would 
be introduced into the Legislature. What 


Railway 


they wanted was this, a code of laws—a 
general code of laws—respecting the man- 
agement of railways, which should apply 
equally to all railways, both those that 


might obtain Bills in future, and those 
that had already obtained them, and had 
consequently now no occasion to come be- 
fore the Legislature. 
framed so as to prevent the vexatious pro- 
ceedings which now so often take place 


between conflicting railway interests, and | 
| Parliament that would become requisite on 


which always result in inconvenience to 
the passengers, and loss to one or other 
of the parties. What they wanted was 
such a general Bill as would lay down 
a rule to enable persons who had grounds 
of complaint to right themselves. Of 
course such a Bill could alone properly 
emanate from Government; and he (Lord 
Beaumont) thought, therefore, he might 


ask his noble Friend if, in the Office of | 


the Board of Trade, this question had 
been considered, whether in consequence 
of the numerous accidents which had re- 
cently occurred on railways, and the enor- 
mous loss incurred by the necessity of 
applying to Parliament for amalgamations 
and other desirable objects by separate 
and special Bills, the Government intended 
to introduce any measure of a general na- 
ture which would put an end to this state 
of things, by an enactment in the nature 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
which would be of general application ? 
The Eart of DERBY thought, however 


Lord Colchester 
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desirable theoretically it might be that 
there should be one code of regulations 
which should guide and govern all railway 
companies, past, present, and to come, and 
that Parliament should, by an ex post facto 
regulation, lay down rules for the guidance 
of a railway company, thus interfering with 
its internal management, not only would it 
be impossible for Government to carry any 
measure through Parliament, but, if it were 
possible, it would be an extraordinary in. 
terference with the internal regulations of 
railway companies, which were most of 
them much better judges of what was con- 
ducive to their own and the public interest, 
and much more capable of attending to it 
than any Government Board could be. He 
could not, therefore, hold out to the noble 
Lord who had just sat down any expee- 
tation that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce any measures of railway 
regulations which might tend, according to 
the sanguine views which the noble Lord 
took, to render impossible the occurrence 
of inconveniences and accidents to the pub- 
lic, or which would amount to any serious 
interference with the powers and privileges 
conferred by Parliament on the existing 
companies. He would not, however, hesi- 
tate to say that, as experience showed from 
day to day the necessity of legislation 
for particular purposes, and as opportuni- 
ties arose for dealing with particular ques- 
tions, he thought it exceedingly desirable, 
and indeed necessary, that they should 
avail themselves of the fresh references to 


the part of the companies, for the purpose 
of introducing such modifications of the ex- 
isting system as experience had shown to 
be necessary or desirable for the public in- 
terest. One question raised by his noble 
Friend in which Parliament might probably 
interfere with advantage, was in the con- 
nection of different trains with different 
railways communicating with each other. 
In such cases there might usefully be given 
some power of arbitration or arrangement 
under a Government Board to prevent the 
inconvenience now inflicted upon the public, 
for the purpose of making them travel the 
greatest length possible upon the respec- 
tive lines of the different companies. But 
any measure of that kind would require 
much care, because it might involve an in- 
terference with the details of management; 
and their Lordships must recollect that in 
every case where Parliament insisted on 
particular times being observed, Parliament 
must become responsible also for the in- 
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convenience and danger which might be 
introduced by running corresponding trains 
on other lines, and which, if great atten- 
tion were not paid, might be of a very 
serious description. There was another 
subject to which he wished to eall the at- 
tention of the House, and with respect to 
which he considered that a great mistake 
had been made by neglecting it at an early 
period of the existence of the railway sys- 
tem—he meant the making provision for 
the conveyance both of mails and troops by 
the different companies. He believed that 
at present Government was absolutely and 
entirely in the power of a railway company 
as to the terms—not on which the mails 
would be conveyed, indeed—but on which 
other conditions most essential to the pub- 
lic service, in the conveyance of troops and 
similar objects, would be performed. There- 
fore, when railway companies came to Par- 
liament for new and amended Bills to ex- 
tend the powers they already possessed, he 
thought the opportunity should be taken of 
introducing such fresh regulations for the 
furtherance of the public service by facili- 
tating the conveyance either of mails or 
troops, as might be found expedient. His 
noble Friend the Postmaster General (the 
Earl of Hardwicke) had very carefully con- 
sidered this subject, and prepared clauses 
which would be submitted to Parliament 
for its approval, and which, if adopted, 
would provide greatly increased facilities 
for the transmission of mails and troops by 
railway companies. He differed, however, 
from the noble Lord as to the extent to 
which Parliament ought to legislate for the 
regulation of existing railways. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had heard with great satisfaction 
the remarks of the noble Earl; because he 
was fully aware of the great inconvenience 
to which the Post Office and other depart- 
ments were put by the present system. 
The sum paid by the public for the con- 
veyance of mails was now of an enormous 
amount, and exceeded, when he left office, 
400,0007. a year. He was sorry the noble 
Earl had not held out greater hopes that 
the subject would be considered by Govern- 
ment. He did not approve of ex post facto 
legislation. It would be very unfair to re- 
sort to any measures of that kind, except 
when railway companies came to ask for 
some boon. He thought, however, there 
would’ be no hardship whatever in taking 
measures by which redress would be af- 
forded in case of the breach of public en- 
gagements. It was very desirable that 
consideration should be given to the sub- 
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ject, with the view of remedying the pre- 
sent imperfect states of railway legislation. 

The Eart of HARROWBY denied that 
in any contract the Government were at 
the mercy of the railway companies. It 
ought to be remembered that the public 
required from the latter a vast amount of 
duty. Look at the vast bulk of news- 
papers and books which the railways con- 
veyed, and for which the means of transit 
were never required under the old system. 
This should be remembered when noble 
Lords were told of the large amount of 
payment to railways by the Post Office. 
All experience showed that railway amal- 
gamation, under wise and proper regula- 
tions, was the best system. Parliament 
might order trains to be run at particular 
hours, but they could never regulate the 
action of hostile parties. Companies with 
rival interests always began with extra- 
vagant competition, and then combination 
eventually followed, to cover the expense 
of all the losses caused by competition. 
It would have been much better if Parlia- 
ment had carried out properly the scheme 
of Lord Dalhousie. If they had not left 
the construction of lines to the mad specu- 
lation of private parties, they would have 
had a much more economical and efficient 
service. The best remedy was, to keep in 
view the original views of Lord Dalhousie, 
and to assign somewhat of a monopoly to 
each railway company over their respective 
districts, under proper regulations for the 
protection of the public. Monopolies on 
railways were, and must be. Let Parlia- 
ment avow that they were, and deal with 
them as such, and all would be easy. 
But if they treated railways as under- 
takings to which the ordinary law of sup- 
ply and demand was applicable, causes 
of complaint against railway management 
would always exist. 

Eart GRANVILLE doubted whether 
so many towns would be now connected by 
railway, or whether so many trains would 
be run, if the Government had originally 
assumed greater responsibility, or had been 
intrusted with the management of railway 
matters. He thought it desirable that a 
Parliamentary Committee should be ap- 
pointed. In many instances the railway 
companies would be grateful to have some 
of the questions between them settled by 
the superior authority of Parliament. 

Lorp BATEMAN said, that a passenger 
in Yorkshire ought to have the power of 
booking himself through to London with- 
out being compelled to change his carriage 
when he came upon the line of any other 
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company. On some matters of this kind 
legislative interference would be desirable. 

The Duxe of MONTROSE thought co- 
operation between railway companies hardly 
to be expected, unless a controlling power 
were vested in Government. To show the 
necessity of an improved system, they had 
only to look to the frequency of accidefits 
at present. He remembered on one occa- 
sion travelling to Scotland by express train. 
An accident occurred; but as no lives were 
lost, he supposed for that reason the cir- 
cumstance was not noticed in the news- 
papers. The cause was, that trains of 
several different railways passed along one 
line ; and while such a state of things 
existed, it was fraught with the greatest 
danger. He understood that an inspector 
from the Board of Trade went down to ex- 
amine the line, and that he recommended 
the erection of a bridge; but the recom- 
mendation was disregarded by the railway, 
and the Board had no power to enforce it. 

Lorp COLCHESTER, alluding to the 
ease referred to by the noble Duke, said 
that it was but just to the engineer of the 
railway, Mr. Stephenson, to state that 
when the matter was represented to him, 
he undertook to make a bridge sufficiently 


wide to prevent accidents. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
will, by moving the adjournment of the 
House, put myself strictly in order in ad- 
dressing a few observations to your Lord- 
ships on a subject to which I am anxious 
to call your Lordships’ attention. My 
Lords, I desire to express the deep satis- 
faction and the deep thankfulness which I 
have experienced, and which I am sure your 
Lordships will have experienced, at the 
more than satisfactory result which at- 
tended the great solemnity of yesterday. 
My Lords, I think it is matter of humble 
thankfulness to Almighty God that an 
event which brought together such masses 
of persons as never before have congregated, 
under any circumstances whatever, in this 
great metropolis, should have passed over, 
not only without any signal calamity, but 
without being attended by any—or rather 
attended by so few — of those casualties 
which are contingent upon every great con- 
gregation of persons, even upon a much 
smaller scale, but which in this case were 
rendered more probable by the necessarily 
hasty and hurried manner in which many of 
the preparations were made for the accom- 
modation of that great multitude. My Lords, 
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I think that I may even say that the pro. 
vidential change in the weather in the 
course of yesterday was no light circum. 
stance, not only in adding to the comfort 
of the vast multitude assembled to wit. 
ness that solemnity, but also in diminish. 
ing, to a great extent, the amount of risk, 
of confusion, and of danger which all cere. 
monials of this kind must necessarily more 
or less involve. But it would be most un. 
just if I were to withhold—and if I did so 
your Lordships, I am sure, would consider 
that I was committing an injustice—if [ 
were to withhold the tribute of my applause 
and satisfaction at the perfect organisation, 
the admirable arrangements, the entire dis- 
cipline with which the whole of that great 
ceremony was marshalled and conducted, 
and at the discretion and the judgment 
which were manifested by all those civil 
and military authorities who took a part in 
carrying out this national testimonial, 
My Lords, nething could have been more 
admirable than the temper and the pa 
tience with which both the troops and 
the police conducted themselves — the 
troops under arms, and the police on duty, 
for a period of at least elevea or twelve 
hours, and engaged during the whole of 
that time in unremitting exertions in 
preserving order. But, my Lords, we 
must not omit to do justice also to an- 
other class, without whose signal co-opera- 
tion and admirable conduct the best ar- 
rangements might have been marred—I do 
not say that the efforts of the military and 
the police would have been unavailing— 
but which doubtless rendered that task, 
arduous as it must have been under any 
circumstances, a matter of comparative 
ease and safety. My Lords, I allude t 
that upon which we may look with pride 
and gratification—I mean the admirable 
temper, patience, forbearance, and good 
conduct which was manifested by the whole 
of these incredible masses. When we con- 
sider how large a proportion of the popula- 
tion of these United Kingdoms was for that 
single day crowded together in the streets of 
this metropolis; when you remember, a8 
those at least remember to whose lot it 
fell to take part in the procession, and 
who saw it throughout its whole length and 
breadth—when you remember that on 4 
line of route three miles in length, extending 
from Grosvenor-place to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, there was not a single unoccupied 
foot of ground, and that you passe 

through a living sea of faces, all turned 
to look upon that great spectacle—when 
you saw every house, every window, every 
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housetop loaded with persons anxious to 
pay their last tribute of respect to the 
memory of England’s greatest son—when 
ou saw those persons (those, at least, 
within the streets) remaining with entire 
and unflinching patience for many hours 
in a position in which movement was 
hardly possible, and yet that scarce a 
single accident occurred to the most feeble 
woman or child amid that vast mass— 
when, throughout the whole of that length, 
not only was a perfect decorum preserved, 
and a ready assistance given to the efforts 
of the police and the military, but there was 
exhibited no unseemly desire merely to wit- 
ness that magnificent spectacle, no light and 
thoughtless applause at the splendour of 
that spectacle; when you saw how the people 
of England, in the awful silence of those 
vast crowds, testified in the most emphatic 
manner the sense in which every man 
among them felt the public loss which 
England had sustained—I know not, my 
Lords, how you may have looked upon 
this manifestation of public feeling and 
good sense and order, but I know this, 
that as I passed along those lines it was 
with pride and satisfaction I felt that I 
was a fellow-countryman of those who 
knew so well how to regulate and control 
themselves; and I could not help enter- 
taining a hope that those foreign visitors 
who have done us and themselves the 
honour of assisting at this great ceremo- 
nial might, upon this occasion, as upon the 
Ist of May, 1851, bear witness in their 
own countries how safely and to what ex- 
tent a people may be relied upon, on whom 
the strongest hold of their Government 
is their own reverence and respect for 
the free institutions of their country, and 
the principles of popular self-government 
controlled and modified by constitutional 
monarchy. My Lords, when we had pass- 
ed over the long line of the procession, 
and had entered into that magnificent edi- 
fice, I think that few who were present 
can, to the latest moment of their lives, 
forget the scene which they witnessed 
there. Who will forget the effect when, 
throughout the length and breadth of that 
vast cathedral, the pealing anthem swelled 
the note not of praise, but of sorrow ? 
Who will forget the effect when, in -ready 
acquiescence to the request publicly com- 
municated, within that immense edifice 
16,000 voices joined simultaneously in the 
responses to the common prayer of every 
Christian man ? And, my Lords, when the 
close of that impressive solemnity ap. 
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proached—when, amidst solemn and mourn- 
ful music, slowly, and inch by inch, the 
coffin which held the illustrious dead de- 
scended into its last and honoured resting~ 
place, my Lords, I was near enough to see 
the countenances of many of the veteran 
companions of his labours and of his tri- 
umphs—near enough to hear the labouring 
breath which scarcely checked the tears 
which would not have disgraced the cheek 
of England’s hardiest warriors, as they 
looked down for the last time upon ail that 
was mortal of their late mighty leader. 
Honour, my Lords, to the people who so 
know how to reverence their illustrious 
dead! Honour to those friendly nations 
who, renewing their old companionship in 
his triumphs and his glory, joined in the 
general tribute of respect to him whose 
renown was not English, nor European, 
but world-wide, and who associated their 
own countries for the last time with the 
name and the glories of Wellington! And, 
my Lords, honour—let me say it alss—to 
that great and friendly nation, our rela- 
tions with whom in times long gone by, and 
I trust never to return, incapacitated her 
from participating in the national triumph 
with which we celebrated his military fame, 
but who yet, my Lords, in joining in the 
public mourning over the departed hero, 
forgot for a time their old national preju- 
dices, and by the presence of their repre- 
sentative testified their respect and their 
veneration for his memory! If they thought 
of him as a foe at all, it was as one who 
had been so in the discharge of his duty to 
his country—it was as a foeman worthy 
of their steel; and they remembered, per- 
haps, with pardonable pride, that never 
were his military talents and abilities more 
highly tested, and more severely tried, 
than when opposed in the field to the 
valour of their troops, and the science and 
the skill of their commanders. My Lords, 
we have paid the last tribute to our illus- 
trious hero’s mortal remains; we have 
consigned him to the grave; but in so 
consigning him, I trust we shall not for- 
get, in the burial of our greatest war- 
rior, that we have buried perhaps the man 
among us who had the greatest horror of 
the miseries of war:—that every effort, 
every energy of his mind, in the field, in 
the camp, and in the senate, was directed 
not to the mere attainment of victory, of 
fame, or of glory, but that the hope to 
which he always looked forward was, that 
the victories for which he struggled would 
be the means of securing to his country and 
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to the world the blessings of lasting peace. 
My Lords, I trust that in burying him we 
have not taken leave of and buried the 
recollection of the principles which he sup- 
ported and advocated. I am sure that I 
am speaking in the spirit of him whose 
loss we all deplore when I say (and I feel 
confident your Lordships agree with me), 
that I look upon war in itself as the great- 
est curse with which a country can be 
afflicted, and upon unnecessary war as the 
greatest crime of which a statesman can 
be guilty. Iam sure, my Lords, that the 
great and paramount object of this country 
is the maintenance of a firm and honour- 
able peace; but I am no less convinced of 
the necessity of that principle which it was 
his constant duty to inculcate upon suc- 
cessive Governments—namely, that in or- 
der to maintain the security and perma- 
nence of peace, every nation must have 
within itself those means of self-defence 
and self-dependence which should not pro- 
voke aggression by its weakness, more 
especially if to that weakness be added 
the possession of unbounded wealth. My 
Lords, I trust that we shall bear this in 
mind, not in words only, but in our actions 
and policy, and that setting aside all po- 


litical and party considerations, we shall 
concur in this opinion—that, in order to 
be peaceful, England must be powerful; 
but that she ought to be powerful, only to 
be more securely peaceful. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


— ~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 19, 1852. 


THE TURKISH LOAN. 

Mr. LAYARD begged to ask the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs the question of which he had given 
notice. The public was aware,.though not 
through any official source, that a loan 
effected by the representative of the Turk- 
ish Government at Paris was either rejected 
altogether, or not ratified, and that repay- 
ment of the money advanced, with a cer- 
tain amount of interest, was offered. He 
did not desire by anything he said to en- 
courage British subjects in speculating in 
foreign loans. But he wished to ask the 
noble Lord if he had any objection to state 
to the House the information that had been 
received by the Government as to the 
repayment of the loan, or whether there 
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was any objection to lay the papers before 
the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman alluded had 
attracted much attention, but he thought 
the House would agree with him that it 
would not be expedient to lay upon the 
table papers relating to it at a period when 
it could hardly be said that the proceedings 
had terminated. He had no objection, 
however, to state in a few words a general 
outline of the case. It was well known 
that the Turkish Minister charged with 
the negotiation of the loan in question had 
departed widely from the instructions he 
had received, and contracted in the name 
of his Government a loan which no judi- 
cious adviser of the Porte could have re. 
commended the Porte to ratify. The 
consequenee was, that, after a trifling de- 
lay, the Porte refused to ratify the loan, 
and at the same time immediately an. 
nounced its intention to repay the portion 
of the loan already received, together with 
interest thereon. Further than that, he 
could only state that from all the infor- 
mation the Government possessed, it ap- 
peared that the Turkish Government were 
acting in a most fair and honourable man- 
ner; and they entertained a confident ex- 
pectation that the affair would be speedily 
and satisfactorily dealt with. 


THE MARITIME LAWS. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO: I beg, Sir, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether any de- 
spatches have been transmitted to that De- 
partment from the Foreign Office contain- 
ing information or statistics bearing on 
the working of the Maritime Laws of the 
United Kingdom, and if, so, whether he 
will have any objection to lay them on the 
table of the House; also, whether any in- 
quiries have been made by the Board of 
Trade of the British Consuls through the 
Foreign Office ? 

Mr. HENLEY: I think, Sir, I had 
better answer the last question of the hon. 
Gentleman first. There was a letter ad- 
dressed from the Foreign Office to the 
several Consuls, directing them to make 
returns in the form suggested, Returns 
from some of those Consuls have been re- 
ceived. There have not been many re- 
ceived in reference to 1850 ; those received 
have reference principally to 1851, there- 
fore they do not contain much information 
that would enable us to make a comparison 
with respect to what the trade has been at 
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different periods. The hon. Gentleman 
applies, I suppose, to the indirect trade 
that has grown up since the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, and the returns do not 
afford much information on the subject. 
In a portion of the despatches some of the 
Consuls give an opinion one way, and some 
another; but they do not contain any facts 
of importance so far as the,returns at pre- 
sent go. If the hon. Member wishes to 
see them, there is no objection to put them 
on the table of the House; but perhaps he 
would be good enough to look over them 
first, and see if they are worth printing. 


AMALGAMATION OF RAILWAYS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I wish to ask a 
question in reference to those Bills for the 
amalgamation of Railways, several of 
which, of great importance, are expected 
to come before the House at no distant 
period. The question I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman is, whether he has 
given this subject his consideration, and 
whether he will be prepared at the proper 
time to recommend to the House the 
course best calculated to enable the House 
to consider the subject with a view to pro- 
tect the interests of the public and the 


parties concerned ? 

Mr. HENLEY: The question that has 
been addressed to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman can hardly be overrated in im- 


portance. I have not had an opportunity, 
nor has the Department with which I have 
the honour to be connected, had an op- 
portunity, of knowing anything of those 
Amalgamation Bills except through the 
means that are open to the public at large 
—the Gazette notices. It is from that 
source alone that I have derived any infor- 
mation. It is quite clear from the notices 
that many large schemes of amalgamation 
are contemplated. I have given as much 
attention to the subject as I have been 
able, and I think it will be the duty of 
this House, as far as I can sce at present, 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
whole subject in a very large and wide 
manner, and to adopt such measures, 
either by Standing Orders or otherwise, as 
will best enable them to meet the urgency 
of the case. I think, for the sake of the 
public as well as for the sake of the parties 
themselves, some means should be adopted 
to take care that those great steps should 
not be taken unadvisedly. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
Mr. EWART: I beg, Sir, to inquire 
of the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs, if any “steps have 
been taken for the examination or other 
test of fitness of candidates for the Diplo- 
matic service of the country; whether 
there will be any objection to lay a state- 
ment of the examination or qualification 
required before the House; and also whe- 
ther any qualification will be required from 
candidates for the Consular service ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: The hon. Member 
for Dumfries, in June last, put to me a 
question similar to that he now puts, and 
I then did hope that I should by this time 
have been able to give to that or a similar 
inquiry a more satisfactory answer than I 
am afraid I shall now be able to give. 
This subject of education for the diplo- 
matic service has engaged the attention of 
Government for some time past, and a 
plan has been prepared, which I trust, 
with some modification, will be adopted, 
but which is not yet in a state to lay 
before the House. In drawing out the 
plan, it was found necessary, or at least 
desirable, that some other changes should 
at the same time be made in reference to 
the junior members of the Diplomatic ser- 
vice, and as those changes involve some 
increase of expenditure (though not, per- 
haps, a large increase),.it was determined 
not to include them in the arrangements of 
the present year. I can assure the hon. 
Member that the Government have not 
lost sight of the subject—that it is even 
now engaging their attention, and that 
they hope to be shortly able to lay before 
the House and the country such a plan as 
I have referred to. With regard to the 
second part of the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
rtion, as to whether it is intended to apply 
any test of qualification to candidates for 
the Consular service, I beg to say it is not 
the intention of the Government to apply 
any such test. To do so would involve an 
entire change in the system under which 
Consuls are now appointed. The majority 
of those persons who entered the Consular 
service, entered it late in life, or at any 
rate at an age when it would be difficult to 
subject them to such a general examina- 
tion as might be highly proper for young 
men who had just left school. Many of 
the British Consuls have been officers in 
the two services; some have been Members 
of this House, others are persons engaged 
in trade: and in none of these cases, but 
especially the last, would such an ex- 
amination as the hon. Gentleman proposes 
be possible. A practical knowledge of 
commercial affairs, and an acquaintance 
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the language of the country in which he 
exercises his office, are sufficient qualifica- 
tions for a Consul. 


Convocation. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I beg, 
Sir, to ask the noble Lord the Secretary 
for Ireland whether it be the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose any 
alteration in the system of national edu- 
cation at present established in Ireland ? 

Lorp NAAS: I was certainly not 
aware, Sir, that any intimation had been 
given by any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that it was their intention to 
propose any alteration in the system of 
national education in Ireland, and I am 
bound to say that it is not the intention of 
the Government to propose any such alter- 
ation. I have further to state that they 
would view with considerable regret any 
alteration in that system that would inter- 
fere with its efficiency, and deprive the 
people of Ireland of the benefits of educa- 
tion, which are now so largely extended 
amongst them. If it shall seem to any 
hon. Gentleman on either side of the 
House, either that the object for which 
that system was originally established has 
not been fully carried out, or that by an 
addition to, or the amendment of, any of 
the existing rules, conscientious scruples 
might be avoided, and extended spheres of 
usefulness given to the system, it would 
be the duty of Government not only to 
acquiesce but to assist in such an inquiry 
to the utmost of their power, and to give 
any proposal that was made of that nature 
all the care and consideration which the 
difficulty and delicacy of the subject de- 
mand. 


CONVOCATION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY: I wish, Sir, 
to put a question to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to an observa- 
tion which fell from him on a former occa- 
sion as to the sitting of Convocation not 
veing continued with the sanction of the 
Government. The question I have to ask 
is, whether, as we perceive the Convoca- 
tion is postponed to February next, the 
sitting is then to be resumed, or whether 
it is adjourned in the usual way ? 

Mr. WALPOLE: I am much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for asking the 
question, because I think a misunderstand- 
ing has prevailed with reference to the 

onduct of the Government as regards the 
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Convocation, and the mode of proroguing 
it. Now I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say that the usual course observed with 
reference to the Convocation is to leave it, 
not to the Crown, but, according to law, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, either with 
or without the consent of his brethren (for 
that isa question that is not yet determined) 
to prorogue Convocation when the Address 
is presented. That course the Government 
has not interfered with, nor could the Go- 
vernment be required to interfere at all 
unless the licence of the Crown was re- 
quired, permitting them to meet to make 
canons or ordinances, or continue their 
sittings for such a purpose as that. What 
I said the other night was, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had never made any 
application with reference to this subject, 
either to me or the other Members of the 
Government, and, as far as I am aware, 
that statement is perfectly correct. Until 
to-day I never saw the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on the subject. I stated, also, 
what is perfectly true, that, as far as I 
am concerned, I was determined never, 
on the part of the Government, to allow 
any deviation from the usual course rela- 
tive to the sittings or powers of Convo- 
cation. The Government has strictly and 
steadily adhered to that determination. I 
have taken no part whatever in the matter, 
nor was I likely to be called upon to do so 
unless the Convocation required the licence 
of the Crown, or unless I had reason to be- 
lieve that a different course of conduct was 
about to be pursued from that which was 
pursued on previous occasions. The only 
deviation that has taken place on the pre- 
sent occasion is this—that the Address 
has been debated upon three days instead 
of upon one, and that a Committee has 
been appointed. The Government had 
nothing to do with the appointment of that 
Committee. The Government could not 
interfere. [Sir James GRranam intimated 
dissent.] My right hon. Friend shakes 
his head. But I think I am right. If I 
am wrong, it is from some misconception 
of the power of the Government which 
the novelty of the subject may have thrown 
some doubt upon. To the best of my 
belief, however, the Government has no 
power to interfere at all until it comes 
to a question of prorogation. That ques- 
tion could not arise before the Address was 
answered, and the Address, as yet, has not 
been presented. Great interest has been 
manifested on this subject; and, therefore, 
perhaps I may be permitted to add, that 
after much thought I have formed a deli 
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berate opinion upon it, and I can assure 
the House that, so long as I have the 
honour to hold the office I now hold, no- 
thing will induce me to advise the Crown 
to grant a licence to Convocation to make 
canons. I have never made that declara- 
tion before, because I have never been 
called upon to make it; but I make it 
now, that there may be no misunderstand- 
ings, for I entertain that opinion in the 
strongest manner, firmly believing that 
nothing would be so detrimental to the 
Church of England, or so likely to create 
divisions in that Church, as to revive Con- 
vocation for such a purpose. 


THE GOVERNMENT AMENDMENT ON 
MR, VILLIERS’ MOTION. 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to give notice, Sir, that on 
Tuesday, the twenty-third, on the Motion 
of the hon, Member for Wolverhampton, I 
will move a Resolution by way of Amend- 
ment, expressed in this language :— 


“That this House acknowledges with satisfac- 
tion that the cheapness of provisions, occasioned 
by recent Legislation, has mainly contributed to 
improve the condition and increase the comforts 
of the working classes; and that unrestricted 
competition having been adopted, after due delibe- 
ration, as the principle of our Commercial System, 
this House is of opinion that it is the duty of the 
Government unreservedly to adhere to that policy 
in those measures of Financial and Administra- 
tive Reform which, under the circumstances of 
the Country, they may deem it their duty to in- 
troduce.”” 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—KAFIR WAR. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies stated, at the commencement 
& the Session, that no recent information 
had been received from the Cape of Good 
Hope; but that he expected to receive in- 
formation of a favourable nature, and gave 
us hopes of a termination of hostilities. I 
perceive that more information has since 
been received, and no doubt despatches 
have been received by the Colonial Seere- 
tary. I therefore venture to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what is the nature of those 
despatches, and how far they support the 
hopes he held out to the House? I per- 
ceive, likewise, by the intelligence from 
the Cape, that some dissatisfaction has 
been caused by the non-arrival of the Con- 
stitution; and if it be convenient to the 
right hon, Gentleman, it would be desira- 
ble if he could now make an explanation 
regarding it. 

Sim JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, in an- 
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swer to the first part of the question of the 
noble Lord, I am very happy to be able to 
say that the recent intelligence from the 
Cape has very much, if not entirely, con- 
firmed the favourable view I held out at 
the commencement of the Session, and to 
which the noble Lord has just referred. 
Perhaps I cannot better put the House in 
possession of the extent to which the infor- 
mation is really favourable than’ by read- 
ing a few words from the despatch of 
General Cathcart conveying the intelli- 
gence :— 

“TI might now almost report that the war is at 
an end; but, although characterised as a war, it 
has been, in fact, a rebellion. A war may be ter- 
minated by the surrender or capitulation of the 
hostile sovereign or chief, who answers for his 
people, but in the suppression of a rebellion the 
refractory subjects of the ruling Power must all 
be chastised and subdued. This has nearly been 
accomplished, and military occupation must keep 
them in subjection ; but as it is difficult to define 
the origin or nature of this war, if it be considered 
as a war, so it is difficult to define the time when 
peace may be considered to be restored.” 


In confirmation of that report of General 
Cathcart I may mention that Macomo, one 
of the principal chiefs, has been expelled 
from the Waterklooff, and though he has 
not yet surrendered, he has been driven 
to the Amatola mountains, with Colonel 
Eyre in pursuit of him. The Hottentot 
leader Uithalder, is, I believe, still in the 
Amatolas, where his followers are reduced 
to a very few in number, and that he is in 
a difficult position, though the latest ac- 
counts do not refer to him in any parti- 
cular manner. I hope this intelligence 
will be satisfactory to the House, and that 
the House will see that I was not too san- 
guine in my recent anticipations. I shall 
proceed now to answer the second part of 
the noble Lord’s question respecting the 
dissatisfaction which he says is felt at 
the Cape in consequence of the non-arrival 
of the Constitution. I feel that this ques- 
tion is one of interest both in this House 
and in the Colony, and I hope the House 
will indulge me if, in answering the ques- 
tion, I enter into some explanation as to 
the conduct which the Government has 
pursued, and their reasons for that con- 
duct. Up to this time Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not thought it to be their 
duty to confirm the Constitution; but I beg 
to add when I say that, that I feel extreme 
regret that they felt themselves obliged to 
take that course. I think the conduct of 
the Government in the last Session, with 
regard to New Zealand and Australia, 
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proves that we have no indisposition to| it was laid down again that there should 
trust our colonists with the power of self-| be a property franchise of 25/.; and in 
government to which Englishmen are ac- illustration of the light in which the fran. 
customed, and to which they have a right chise was viewed at the Cape, they stated 
to look. On the contrary, they are most that it was intended to extend the fran- 
anxious to see the principle extended; and chise to every coloured man at the Cape 
with regard to the Cape of Good Hope, I | that was neither a vagrant, a pauper, nor 
most distinctly admit that the faith of the 'acriminal. It was intended for a very ex- 
Imperial Government has been so strongly | tensive franchise—it was regarded univer- 
pledged to grant free representative insti- | sally at the Cape as a very extended fran. 
tutions to that Colony, that the question of chise, and that the object of it was to em- 
granting those institutions must be only re- | brace the coloured population; but the fran- 
garded as one of time. The House, how- | chise sent out by Earl Grey, instead of being 
ever, at the same time must admit that,|a property qualification of 25/., required 
considering the particular position of the | the occupation of buildings of the value of 
Cape Colony at this time, and the great 25/. Last February the Council discussed 
changes that have taken place in the state | the question on the understanding that it was 
of that Colony since the free Constitution | an extended franchise; and it was only after 
was proposed and decided upon, it is a| the Amendment was proposed and carried, 
case in which it is the duty of the Go-| that on the construction of the Attorney 
vernment to exercise great caution and de-| General at the Cape, it appeared that it 
liberation. We might, no doubt, have} was not so liberal a franchise as was sup- 
caught a passing cheer from this House | posed. The Attorney General was called 
by coming down last July and stating that | on to put his opinion in writing, and he 
the Constitution, from the state of that Co-| did put the opinion in writing, that it was 
lony, should be at once conceded; but, irre- | a very limited, instead of a very extended, 
spective of other considerations to which | franchise. The House will perceive that 
I must hereafter briefly advert, we found| the Government thus found themselves 
that in the Constitution which came over | placed in an unexpected difficulty; they 
from the Cape last July, the important | had three questions regarding the franchise 


question of the franchise was surround-| before them—the original franchise, the 
ed with new and unexpected difficul-| amended franchise as altered by the Coun- 
ties. The House is aware that the/cil, and the Attorney General's construe- 


Constitution ordinance was sent out by | tion of Earl Grey’s franchise, differing from 
Earl Grey, and that the Council at the} the others. Looking to the extent of the 
Cape was called upon to decide on that Or-| population at the Cape, and the peculiar 
dinance. The House is also aware that} state of the Colony, I very naturally in- 
when the Council at the Cape took that | quired for some statistical information un- 
Ordinance into consideration last February, | der these circumstances. I naturally in- 
an Amendment was moved and earried| quired what would be the effect of the 
very much raising the proposed franchise. | franchise on the population, and I founé 
Of this the House is aware; but the House | there was no statistical information in ex- 
is not aware that subsequent to the passing | istence. I found no person could tell me 
of that Ordinance of the Council, it was dis-| how many persons would be admitted to 
covered, from the opinion of the Attorney | the franchise under the various denomina- 
General of the Cape of Good Hope, that the | tions, and with regard even to the popula- 
franchise sent out by Earl Grey in the Con-| tion the greatest difference of opinion ex- 
stitution ordinance, instead of being, as it|isted. 1 wrote, therefore, to Lieutenant- 
was supposed to be, a very liberal, com- | Governor Darling for information, and from 
prehensive, and widely-extended franchise, | him I have received an answer, dated the 
restricted in fact the elective franchise more | 9th of October last. He says— 
than the Amendment that was carried. When 
the question of the Constitution — dis- franchise are undoubtedly just. I believe that the 
cussed by the Council at the Cape, it WAS | limitation which the Attorney General, when called 
proposed that every person occupying pro- | upon for his written opinion by me, assigned to 
perty of the value of 251. for twelve months | that franchise, is not generally received, or by any 
should have the franchise. A secession — ying ~~ colony. But it 4 ce ie 
: which, 1f words have any meaning at all, mM 
ae es nw - - _ have been attached to it a all who have paid any 
nese . - wn attention to the language of the clause. So in- 
stitution. In their plan of a Constitution | accurate isour statistical information,so various the 
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tendency of that which I obtain from individuals, 
that I cannot as yet come to any satisfactory con- 
clusion as to which franchise would, upon the 
whole, admit the greatest number of the labour- 
ing population.” 


This state of things involves us in con- 
siderable difficulty. We have further to 
consider the character of the population at 
the Cape, and here, again, we have no 
statistical knowledge; but I observe, from 
an approximation to it, that if the popula- 
tion were divided into six parts, it would 
be found that one-sixth were British, two- 
sixths Dutch, and three-sixths, or one-half 
of the whole, coloured people. Since it 
was determined to grant this Constitution, 
a considerable number of those coloured 
people were in arms against the Crown. 
Under these circumstances we must exer- 
cise the greatest caution in deciding the 
important preliminary step of the settle- 
ment of the franchise. We must either alter 
the Ordinance so as to bring it back to the 
original property qualification, or confirm 
Earl Grey’s plan, which would be, in fact, 
a delusion on the Colony, or adopt the 
Amendment. We, therefore, experience 
considerable difficulty in establishing free 
institutions in a Colony where there are 
various races and a large body of people. 
I think the House will admit that this 
ground alone affords sufficient reason for 
hesitation on the part of the Government ; 
bnt, in addition to this, I must beg the 
House will recollect that, by the occurrence 
of late affairs at the Cape, most important 
questions have arisen, and wait for discus- 
sion, with regard to the future government 
of that Colony. We shall have to decide 
whether the Orange territory shall be re- 
tained; we shall have also to decide as to 
the eastern boundary of the Cape, as to 
the whole state of the Government, and as 
to whether the Colony shall be divided into 
two Governments. On this subject I 
thought it to be my duty to communicate 
with the Governor of the Colony, and I 
have only received an answer by the late 
mail. The House will recollect that every 
one of those questions bears closely on the 
question as to the shape in which the 
Constitution should be granted. I have 
further to remind the House that the Go- 
vernor of the Colony is engaged in prose- 
cuting the war; and I have the authority 
of the noble Lord himself in 1851, when 
referring to Sir Harry Smith, that while 
the Governor is employed in performing his 
duties as a general, it is impossible for 
him, as Governor, to assist in bringing the 
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Constitution into operation. For these 
reasons, and as the Governor has not 
sent the report which Earl Grey called 
for, we thought it our duty to pause 
for further information; but I beg dis- 
tinctly to say that we are prepared to 
grant a free Constitution to the Cape Co- 
lony as soon as we think it can be done 
with a due regard to the interests of the 
Colony and our duty to the Crown. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: After the 
statement just made by the right hon. 
Baronet, I feel it necessary to ask some 
further questions. The first question I 
have to ask is, whether that opinion which 
he has stated with regard to Earl Grey’s 
proposed Ordnance has been given only by 
the Attorney General of the Cape, or whe- 
ther that opinion has been confirmed by 
the law officers of the Crown in this coun- 
try; secondly, whether there was not re- 
served in the Ordinance sent out to the 
Cape a power to alter the original Ordin- 
ance, or the Ordinance that came from the 
Cape after the Constitution had been re- 
ceived here; and, lastly, whether, in the 
present state of affairs, the right hon. 
Gentleman has any objection to lay the 
papers relating to the Constitution before 
the House ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, my 
answer to the first question of the noble 
Lord is, that I have not taken the formal 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
but I have submitted the question to the 
highest law authority in the country, who 
states he has no reasonable doubt that that 
is the proper construction of the clause. In 
reply to the second question, the Ordinance 
does, I admit, contain that power; but I 
think the explanation I have given must 
show the noble Lord that until we have 
more statistical information, and are better 
prepared for the whole policy we should 
adopt, it would not be well to exercise that 
power. In answer to the third question, 
I have no objection to lay the papers on 
the table, 


THE DERBY ELECTION, 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN was 
about to rise to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House the petition of the Elec- 
tors of the Borough of Derby, when 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it right to 
direct the attention of the House to what I 
consider an informality in this petition, and 
if the House shall be of the same opinion, 
it will not be competent for the hon. and 
learned Member for Southampton to pro- 
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ceed with his Motion. 


The Derby {COMMONS} Election. 
I wish, in the first | in the clause of the Act. 
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At the same 


place, to call its attention to a clause! time, I think it will be a great pity to take 


in the 11th and 12th Victoria, which de- 
clares what shall be deemed an Election 
Petition. This clause enacts that every 
petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons within the time from time to time 
allowed by the House for receiving Election 
Petitions, complaining of an undue election 
and return of any Member of Parliament, 
or that no return had been made, and 
which petition shall be signed by some per- 
son who had voted, or had a right to vote, 
at the election to which it related, shall be 
deemed an Election Petition. Now, this 
petition begins by stating— 

“That your petitioners are electors of the 
Borough of Derby, and voted at the last election 
of Members to serve in this present Parliament 
for the said Borough.” 


It contains another allegation, namely— 


“That the return of the said Thomas Berry 
Horsfall was procured by illegal and corrupt 
means, and by an organised system of bribery, 
which was resorted to, and successfully carried out, 
for the purpose of procuring, and which did pro- 
cure, the said return.” 

And the prayer of the petition is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your 
Honourable House to institute a full and search- 
ing inquiry into the allegations of this petition, 
and into the proceedings of the said Right Hon. 
William Beresford, with reference to the last elec- 
tion for the Borough of Derby.” 


Now the question is, whether this allega- 
tion— 

“That the return of the said Thomas Berry 
Horsfall was procured by illegal and corrupt means, 
and by an organised system of bribery, which was 
resorted to and successfully carried out for the 
purpose of procuring, and which did procure, the 
said return,” 
should not be considered as an allegation 
complaining of an undue return for the 
Borough of Derby, in which case the 
petition would be an Election Petition, as 
defined by the Statute. 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN: 
Understanding, Sir, that you entertain a 
strong opinion upon the point of formality, 
which you have stated to the House, I 
should not be inclined to struggle against 
that opinion; but it strikes me that inas- 
much as the prayer of the petition is not 
to make void the return, and inasmuch as 
the bribery that is alleged is not stated to 
have been{eommitted by the sitting Mem- 
ber, or by any person for whose acts the 
sitting Member would be responsible, this 
petition, it strikes me, does not come with- 


Mr. Speaker 





up the time of the House in discussing a 
question of that kind; and if, Sir, you en. 
tertain that view, I will withdraw my Mo. 
tion—for I have not the slightest wish to 
press it forward against your opinion—and 
will leave the petitioners, if they think 
proper, to present another petition. 

Sm JOHN YARDE BULLER said, he 
begged to state, on behalf of his right hon, 
Friend the Secretary at War, that he (Sir 
J. Y. Buller) was quite prepared on his 
part to go into the case now, unless Mr, 
Speaker ruled that the Motion of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman (Sir A. Cockburn) 
could not be entertained by the House. 

“Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe House allows the 
debate to proceed on this petition, it will 
really have received a petition which it 
ought not to have received at all, because 
the Act states that no election petitions 
can be received by the House unless they 
are endorsed by the officer of election re- 
cognizances, who must state that the re- 
cognizances had been properly entered. 
Now, if this petition comes within the de- 
finition given in the Act of an election pe- 
tition, then it ought to have been endorsed 
by the officer of election recognizances; 
and as it has not been so endorsed, I do 
not think it ought to have been received; 
and I am of opinion that the House can- 
not proceed with the debate. 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN: 
This, then, being your view, Sir, as I said 
before, I will not struggle against it, but 
will withdraw my Motion. But I do think 
these petitioners are bound to give the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War an 
opportunity of clearing himself of the 
charges that have been brought against 
him; and, therefore, I hope the parties 
who presented this petition—having failed 
from the informality which you have pointed 
out—will not hesitate to come before the 
House again with the least possible delay. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: It is unnecessary for me, after 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
said, to add a word. 1 merely rise to say, 
I think it would be inexpedient to act con- 
trary to the regulations of the House on 
such an important subject. But I think 
there will be no difficulty in devising some 
means by which a full and speedy inquiry 
shall be given to it, and I think that must 
be the wish of every Gentleman on both 
sides of the House. 

Order that the Petition do lie upon the 
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table, read, and discharged : — Petition 
withdrawn. 


LAW PROCEDURE (IRELAND). 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the procedure in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law in 
Ireland. The Preamble of the Bill re- 
cited— 

“That it was expedient to simplify and amend 
the course of procedure as to the process, prac- 
tice, pleadings, and evidence in the Superior Courts 
of Common Law in Ireland, so as to make the same 
less dilatory and expensive, and to prevent sub- 
stantial justice from being defeated by reason of 
the variety of forms of action, the technicalities 
and prolixity of pleadings, and the unnecessary 
length of records; and to consolidate the pro- 
visions of several statutes and rules of Court re- 
lating to such proceedings, and also to enable the 
Superior Courts of Common Law to give effect to 
certain legal rights and just defences, so far as 
might be, without the expense and delay of a re- 
sort to a Court of Equity.” 

The necessity for a reform like that pro- 
posed by the Bill he now had to ask per- 
mission of the House to bring in, was ob- 
vious and pressing. The Legislature, in 
its wisdom, had created County Courts 
throughout England and Ireland, and made 
the procedure in those Courts short and in- 
expensive. Now, in his humble judgment, 
the reform of the Courts of Law had be- 
gun at the wrong end; but as the County 
Courts were established, and had distri- 
buted justice to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, our duty was to preserve, andif necessary 
to improve, them for the purposes to which 
they were designed. The great fact was, 
that at present there were two classes of 
tribunals in Ireland—one administering 
cheap justice, with a jurisdiction extending 
to 401.; and the other set of tribunals, of 
superior structure and excellent design, 
administering justice in cases involving 
the amount of 411., at comparatively a 
dear rate, and in comparatively a cum- 
brous method. It appeared to him that 
these two systems, acting on opposite prin- 
ciples and practice, could not exist; and 
nothing remained to be done but to reform 
the Superior Courts of Common Law on a 
comprehensive plan, and in accordance with 
the wants of the public and the spirit of 
the age. The House was aware that in 
the County Courts the question at issue 
between the parties was brought to a hear- 
ing by a short and simple plaint. But 

@ case was far different with respect to 
the proceedings in the Superior Courts of 
Common Law. ‘There we had the writ, 
Which gives the defendant no information; 
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and the appearance, which gives as little 
to the plaintiff; then the plaintiff's declara- 
tion, which must be adapted to a particular 
form of action, told the defendant nothing; 
and, next, the plea of the general issue by 
the defendant told the plaintiff nothing; and 
other proceedings followed, which left the 
parties as little acquainted with the case 
as if there had been no pleadings at all. 
Sometimes there was what was termed in 
law a replication; then there might be a 
rejoinder, and afterwards in succession a 
surrejoinder, rebutter, and surrebutter. At 
any part of the series of proceedings a de- 
murrer might be put in, which would have 
the effect, as classically expressed, of hang- 
ing up the suit for twelve months. But, 
supposing the issue of fact to be joined 
by the parties, the whole of the proceed- 
ings must then be transcribed on a for- 
midable roll of parchment, which was 
called the record, although all the plead- 
ings were recorded already; and this re- 
cord was stamped, tied up, and despatch- 
ed to the Judges’ Registrar before the trial. 
The Registrar never looked at it, the 
Judge followed the same course, and the 
counsel on either side never read it; the 
ends of justice being satisfied by a short 
and simple abstract of the proceedings, 
which was prepared by the junior counsel, 
and handed to the Judge for his informa- 
tion. If the counsel adverted to it, he 
did so only for the purpose of tripping up 
his adversary on some formal and technical 
point. One question, then, to be decided 
was, what was the use of continuing this 
costly and utterly abortive proceeding ? 
Lord Brougham, in his speech on Law Re- 
form, delivered in that House, and which 
led to so many important and valuable re- 
sults, truly said— 

“T regret to say that the last century and a 
half has witnessed great and prejudicial altera- 
tions in the original plan of pleading, so that the 
record, in the great majority of cases, instead of 
exhibiting a plain view of what each party is pre- 
pared to prove, contains an endless multitude of 
words, from which, if the real matter in dispute 
can be gathered at all, it is only by guesswork, or 
by circumstances out of the record, relating to 
things of which he gives not even a hint.” 

He then added— 

“ Of the circumstances peculiar to the transac- 
tion, the pleadings tell the defendant nothing, they 
tell the counsel nothing, they tell the Judge no- 
thing. It maybe said that the defendant must 
know the cause of action himself; but that does 
not always follow, especially if the allegations are 
groundless. There is, however, one person who 
must know the cause of action, and that is the 
plaintiff. He ought, for the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, to state it distinctly.” 
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It sometimes happened even that this ex- 
pensive record was framed and drawn up 
on a wrong issue, and the Judges could 
then do nothing but direct a re-pleader. 
In addition to this, there was, moreover, a 
large class of minor evils—uncertainty in 
pleading and other matters—all leading to 
great expense, and consequently to a denial 
of justice; and it must be remembered, 
that the plaintiff is compelled to select at 
his peril a particular form of action, and 
to describe it by the right name. His 
purpose on the present occasion was, if 
possible, to reform these abuses. He ob- 
jected to the present system, because the 
steps in the cause were too many, and he 
thought they ought to be made fewer, 
and the proceeding rendered cheaper. He 
objected, next, to the falseness of pleas— 
injurious alike to morality and justice—to 
a lengthy record of matters already re- 
corded, to the triumph of form over sub- 
stance, of technicality over truth. He ob- 
jected also to a suitor being driven like a 
shuttlecock from a Court of Law to a Court 
of Equity, and being sent to Chancery to 
be enabled to go to Common Law. He 


objected to the anomaly that some debts 
were assignable at Law, others only in 
Equity, and insisted that a remedy should 


be applied to these abuses, and that to be 
satisfactory, the remedy should be search- 
ing, cheap, and comprehensive. He had 
now sketched the evils which existed, and 
his objections to them. What were the 
remedies? He first wished the House to 
consider the principle of this Bill, and then 
to see what difficulty there would be in 
carrying it out. Its leading principle was 
to assimilate the procedure of the Superior 
Courts of Common Law in Ireland to that 
of the County Courts, so that justice might 
be done simply and cheaply; and, if that 
end were attained, it would recommend 
the venerable tribunals of the country to 
the confidence of the people. Now, 
there was an ample supply of materials 
for a measure of practical Law Reform. 
Ist, There was the procedure of the County 
Courts of England; 2nd, the procedure of 
the County Courts of Ireland; 3rd, the 
Act for the Regulation of Civil Proce- 
dure in Scotland; 4th, the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Common Law Pro- 
cedure of England; 5th, the Act for the 
Amendment of the law in England passed 
last Session; and, 6th, he was not afraid 
to add, the American Code and the Report 
of the Commissioners of the State of New 
York. The first head of any great measure 
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of reform was to abolish all distinctions as 
to the form of action. At present there 
were eight or nine different forms of action, 
For instance, Breach of Duty might be 
converted into Breach of Covenant, and 
Breach of Covenant into Breach of Duty, 
The value of retaining these forms would 
be discovered by the recollection of the 
great case of the squib. A party at a fair 
fired off a squib—it fell on some ginger. 
bread. Another party near at hand took 
it up, and threw it at a third; it struck 
him in the eye, and he lost his sight. He 
brought his action of trespass against the 
party who fired off the squib. The jury 
gave him a verdict for damages; but a 
question arose on the form of the action. 
A reasonable person would have supposed . 
that the substantial question was whether 
the plaintiff had lost his eye by the act of 
the defendant. But, no, said the lawyers, 
that is immaterial; the real question is, 
whether it should be called an action of 
trespass vi et armis, or an action of tres- 
pass on the case, and it was contended 
that it must be an action on the case, be- 
cause the squib had first touched the gin- 
gerbread. Sir William Blackstone ex- 
hausted his learning in proving that the 
unfortunate man who had lost his eye was 
entitled to receive nothing, because his 
action was brought in an improper form. 
The learned Commentator failed in his 
attempt; but his argument {ought to have 
mitigated his eulogium upon pleading. 
That was an English case. He would now 
give an Irish one of the same nature. A 
priest was travelling outside a stage-coach; 
a race took place between that and a rival 
coach, and the horses ran away. The 
priest was alarmed — he threw himself 
off the coach, and broke his leg, He 
brought his action for the injury; but the 
pleader unluckily called it by a wrong name 
—he called it trespass. It was argued that 
it was an act of necessity—that the priest 
threw himself off to save his life. On the 
other side it was said he had not been 
struck—that the act was his own; and, 
because he would not remain on the coach 
and lose his life, to settle the point of 
law, his action was held to be wrong; and 
he not only lost his leg, but his damages 
also. These cases might be multiplied, 
and showed the mischievous effects of re- 
taining technical distinctions in forms of 
action. The Commissioners for the Im- 
provement of Common Law Procedure had 
recommended their abolition, and a clause 
to that effect had been introduced into the 
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Bill for England. The House of Lords, 
however, struck out that clause; and al- 
though, when the Bill came to this House, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General had 
done all he could to improve it, yet that 

rtion of it had been lost to the public. 
Possibly their Lordships preserved the 
forms of action, because the English Bill 
preserved the system of special pleading 
with which those forms were interwoven. 
To meet this difficulty he proposed to 
abolish both. The next step of reform, 
therefore, after abolishing the distinction in 
forms of action, was to abolish what was 
technically called special pleading. He 
wished to have distinctly stated the ground 
of action on the one hand, and on the 
other the ground of defence; so that each 
might be intelligible to every man—stated 
in the language of the people—who ought 
to understand the language of the law. 
For that purpose forms of plaint were given 
in this draft of a Bill; but a literal ad- 
herence to them was of no consequence, 
provided the substantial ground of action 
were stated. This was the principle acted 
upon in the County Courts of Ireland every 
day. The great end of all special plead- 
ing was to eliminate an issue—to ascertain 
the true question to be tried in the fewest 
words; and this valuable principle was 
carefully preserved by the proposed mea- 
sure. The Bill further provided, that the 
plaintiff should supply an abstract of the 
issue to be tried. If his adversary disputed 
the form or substance of the issue proposed, 
he might take the opinion of a junior 
Judge of the Court, at the risk of costs, 
if his objection was frivolous, and the ques- 
tion stated in the abstract was to be taken 
as the question to be tried. A simple 
question was now buried under a mass of 
papers which might be stated in a very 
small compass. They had an instance 
of this in the books of 2,000 folios of 
Pleading, irritating the Judges so that 
they asked counsel in Court to settle the 
issue. They did so on a quarter of a sheet 
of paper; and he believed that almost every 
question to be tried might be as concisely 
stated. What was the use of a record ex- 
cept as stuffing for the attorneys to make 
their brief? Again, he objected to the 
number of steps in a suit, and he proposed 
that process should not only call upon the 
pny to appear in Court on a certain day, 
ut should also tell him why he was so 


called upon, and should state concisely 
the cause of action. The declaration as 
& separate step was useless. So, on the 
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other hand, he proposed that the appear- 
ance and the defence should be combined 
in one. The next important question was 
whether or not the pleadings should be veri- 
fied, and how? This Bill contained a new 
principle, and that was that the plaintiff 
should verify his plaint by a short affidavit 
to the effect that he believed what he had 
stated was true; and that the defendant 
should in like manner verify his pleading 
in defence. At the present day there was 
no check or limit to false pleading. Sug- 
pose an action were brought for payment 
of a bond. The pleas set up might be 
that the bond was not given—that was lie 
the first; that the bond was paid on the 
day required —that was lie the second; 
that the bond was paid after the day—that 
was lie the third; that a release was given 
—and that was lie the fourth. All that 
was the flourish of the pleader; but he 
proposed that the pleading now should be 
tested by the oath of the defendant. It 
was nothing but a revival of the ancient 
system of pleading in this country, which 
was bottomed on truth (formerly if a man 
denied his deed falsely, he was fined and 
imprisoned); and it had been recommended 
and adopted in the Code of Civil Procedure 
in New York. Upon that subject the 
Code contained the following admirable 
passage :— 

“ Ought these solemn allegations of the par- 
ties, which are called pleadings, and which set 
forth the cause of action and defence, to ke veri- 
fied or not? The solution of this question de- 
pends upon two others—first, whether a party 
should be allowed to aver what he does not be- 
lieve ; and,second, whether there be any better 
test of his belief than his own affidavit. Both 
questions admit of easy answers. There are se- 
veral reasons why a party should not be permitted 
to aver in a court of justice what he does not be- 
lieve. First, the courts are, or should be, schools 
of morals. It becomes them to set virtuous exam- 
ples. Of all the institutions of society, Courts of 
Justice should be the most sacred to truth. When- 
ever, therefore, they sanction, connive at, or open 
the door to untruths, they falsify their own profes- 
sions, and become the corrupters rather than the 
teachers of mankind. Second, men should be 
protected, as far as possible, against false charges. 
It is signally unjust that any person should vex 
another with a claim founded upon statements 
which he does not believe. What sort 
of protection does it afford if it allows these rights 
to be assailed by every adventurer, even though 
he furnishes not only no security against his mis- 
conduct, and no proofs of his charge, but no test 
of his sincerity—not so much even as his affidavit 
of belief in it? Third, lawsuits are a disadvan- 
tage to society at large. They require a large 
array of public officers. They require the atten- 
dance of citizens, either as jurors or as witnesses, to 
the detriment of their own affairs. It seems, con- 
sequently, most fit that a check, at least as great 
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as this, should be interposed to the prosecution of 
frivolous or factious lawsuits. Fourth, if the 
party be not confined in his pleadings to what he 
believes, no adequate reform in pleading can ever 
be effected. If, then, it be clear that 
no party should be allowed to aver in a court of 
justice what he does not believe, the remaining 
inquiry is, whether there be any better test of 
one’s belief than his affidavit? Here there seems 
no room for question. The oath is the universal 
test applied to the consciences of witnesses. If it 
be good for the witnesses, it is equally good for 
the litigants.” 

He would now explain why it was that 
this Bill contained 274 clauses. The Bill 
brought in for England by the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, who had be- 
stowed on it all the care and anxiety pos- 
sible, had been considered defective in some 
respects by certain Societies in the metro- 
polis for the amendment of the law. In order 
that the present measure might obviate one 
of those objections, it was a measure of codifi- 
cation and condensation. Allthe Acts which 
had been passed for the amendment of the 
law as to pleading, practice, and evidence 
in Ireland, had been condensed and con- 
centrated into this Bill; and if Parlia- 
ment should accept the new procedure 
contained in it, the new procedure was 
made to apply to all those useful statutes 
which previously existed. Another reform 
proposed was, to abolish the necessity of 
personal service of process. By the County 
Courts Act of Ireland, service was not re- 
quired to be personal on a debtor; it would 
be sufficient if process were served upon 
any member of his family, as pointed out 
in the Act, and a similar rule prevailed in 
the Court of Chancery. Why, then, should 
they insist on a different rule in serving 
process of a Court of Common Law? By 
this Bill the system of substituted service 
was adopted without the expense of applying 
to the Court to allowit. He now approached 
a subject of some importance—the equit- 
able jurisdiction of Courts of Common Law. 
He was quite aware of the distinction that 
existed between the Courts of Equity and 
the Courts of Common Law; that the 
former dealt with complicated questions, 
arising between many parties, while in the 
latter the simplicity and directness of the 
ancient Common Law were applied to de- 
termine a precise question arising be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant upon the 
pleadings. But while he admitted that 
it was impossible to unite Law and Equity 
with the present systems of procedure, 
yet, on the other hand, he thought it 
was perfectly possible to remove many 
obstructions that now prevented the free 
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action of the Superior Courts of Com. 
mon Law, and the necessity of apply. 
ing to the Court of Chancery for the pur. 
pose, so that one tribunal might do com. 
plete justice between the parties. First, 
then, he proposed that choses in action 
should be assignable at law. He pro- 
posed to make every form of debt assign. 
able at Common Law as they were in 
Equity. Assignments, he proposed, should 
be registered in an Office. He was not 
without an authority, and a strange autho- 
rity, upon this subject—that of Oliver 
Cromwell. In 1654 a Commission was 
appointed by the then House of Commons 
to consider the best mode of reforming our 
laws; and on that Commission sat Mr. 
Oliver Cromwell and Mr. Mathew Hale. 
He trusted that what had been recom. 
mended by such great authorities would 
not be considered as a rash innovation. 
He next proposed to deal with cases of 
lost bonds and lost bills of exchange or 
other instruments. At present a person 
losing a bill of exchange had to go toa 
Court of Chancery to settle an indem- 
nity. He proposed to give to Courts of 
Common Law all the powers of Courts of 
Equity in deciding on the sufficiency of 
any indemnity for a lost bond or bill of 
exchange, or other instrument of a like 
nature. The Court of Chancery now must 
also be applied to by a person who had a 
contract for the possession of premises but 
not a legal title. In the County Courts of 
Ireland the existence of such an agreement 
for a lease would prevent the landlord from 
ejecting the tenant, and the Judges in the 
Superior Courts would on appeal confirm 
such a decision. He now proposed to give 
the Judges in the first instance the power 
they at present possessed after the decision 
of the inferior Courts, and to make a con- 
tract of that nature a good defence to an 
action of ejectment in a superior Court, 
thus saving the party from the necessity of 
a Chancery suit. Another part of the Bill 
applied to the removal of obstructions from 
the trial and ascertainment of a legal right 
in reference to a legal matter. A party 
now desired to dispute the will of his an- 
cestor, who had disinherited him, and 
wanted to try its validity. If it affected 
real estate, it must be tried according to 
Common Law by a Judge and Jury; but 
when the party began to try the validity of 
the will, he was threatened with ‘‘ tempo- 
rary bars,”” and he could not go on with 
his action without going into the Court of 
Chancery for their removal. It was now 
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proposed that the Courts of Common Law 
should exercise a jurisdiction without 
the aid of Equity in these cases. Lastly, 
there was one other subject which he 
submitted might be made the subject of 
a legal defence in a Courtof Law. There 
were cases in which a person sued, had, 
according to the strict letter of the Com- 
mon Law, no defence, but had equity, con- 
science, reason, and justice with him; and 
when he went to a Court of Equity, it 
would grant a perpetual injunction against 
his adversary, so that he could never move 
against him in a Court of Common law. 
To give Common Law Courts a right to 
decide nice questions of complicated equity, 
would be impossible; but in such a case, 
why should a party when he was persecuted 
wrongfully, be also vexed by a suit in a 
Court of Equity? If a party could set 
forth facts which would entitle him to a 
perpetual injunction in Chancery, it was 
proposed that such defence should be 
available at Common Law. These were 
the principal reforms adverted to by this 
Bill. They were large and comprehensive, 
and, in addition to their value in that re- 
spect, lie thought it would be found, when 
the table of fees and costs were added, 


that, in ordinary cases, the costs would be 
reduced nearly one-half, and certainly one- 
third, so that failure in a lawsuit would 
not entail ruin upon the plaintiff or defen- 


fant. These propositions, he ventured to 
hope, would not meet with much opposi- 
tion, or at least would only be opposed in 
a friendly spirit—as they were calculated, 
he firmly believed, to give satisfaction to 
all classes of the people. He could not 
conclude without returning his thanks to 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had 
clearly and decidedly expressed his appro- 
bation of these measures of reform. The 
Bill had also received, in reference to the 
verification of pleadings and other im- 
portant provisions, the sanction of the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland, and of his right hon. and learn- 
ed Friend the Attorney General for that 
country. The object of the measure was 
to make justice easier, cheaper, and more 
accessible; and, presenting it in that cha- 
racter, he respectfully solicited for it a fa- 
vourable reception on the part of the House. 
It was offered as an instalment of the se- 
nes of legal reforms which the Government 
intended to submit, and as such he trusted 
It would be graciously accepted. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That Leave be given to bring in a Bill 
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to amend the procedure in the Superior 
Courts of Comman Law in Ireland.”’ 

Mr. HUME said, that he, for one, 
heartily thanked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for the measure he had thus 
introduced; and which, he concluded, 
would have the cordial support of the 
Government. The reform of the law, on 
either side of the Channel, was essential, 
not merely for the removal of delay and 
uncertainty, but, practically, as an impor- 
tant relief from taxation. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and Mr. At- 
torney General. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE—MR, VILLIERS’ 
MOTION. 

Mr. HUME said, he had no desire to 
detain the House long with his Motion for 
a call of the House on Monday; but as 
there were many Members who had never 
been present on occasions when a call of 
the House had been enforced, he wished 
briefly to state the nature of his proposal, 
and why he considered it expedient. It 
was the theory of the Constitution, that 
the Members should be always in atten- 
dance when the House was sitting, and it 
was in conformity with this doctrine that, 
when a Member died, a Motion was imme- 
diately made for a writ to empower the 
election of a new Member to take his place. 
His proposal, he was aware, might occa- 
sion some trouble to those Members who 
were not in the habit of attending the 
House, or who desired, just now, to be in 
the country; but the duties of Parliament 
should be attended to by those who ac- 
cepted its honours. It might be that, as 
a general rule, the actual business of the 
House was better done when but compara- 
tively few Members were present; but 
there were, from time to time, great occa- 
sions on which solemn questions vitally 
affecting the whole Nation were at issue, 
and upon such occasions it was of vast im- 
portance that the entire body of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nation should be present 
to record their judgment. Such an occa- 
sion was this, on which he now proposed 
that the House should be called upon to 
give its complete attendance. Never, in 
fact, throughout his long Parliamentary 
experience, had an occasion more essen- 
tially requiring the solemn attendance of 
the universal body of the representation of 
the people occurred, being, as this was, an 
occasion on which the Government of the 
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country, unable to form any opinion on the 
particular subject in question — [‘* Oh, 
oh !’’|—or, if they had formed an opinion, 
being ready, in deference to the House, to 
do this or that—ready, as he understood 
his right hon. Friend’s Resolution, an- 
nounced that evening—if the House would 
do so and so, to do so and so too—[The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEequer: No! | Well, 
at all events, in Her Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne there was this paragraph :— 
“‘ Tt gives Me Pleasure to be enabled, by the 
Blessing of Providence, to congratulate you on 
the generally improved Condition of the Country, 
and especially of the Industrious Classes. If you 
should be of opinion that recent Legislation, in 
contributing, with other Causes, to this happy Re- 
sult, has at the same Time inflicted unavoidable 
Injury on certain important Interests, I recom- 
mend you dispassionately to consider how far it 
may be practicable equitably to mitigate that In- 
jury, and to enable the Industry of the Country to 
meet successfully that unrestricted Competition to 
which Parliament, in its Wisdom, has decided 
that it should be subjected.” 
The solemn judgment of the House being 
thus required on this most vital subject, he 
considered that the judgment of the whole 
House should be delivered, and therefore 
it was that he proposed a call of the House 
should take place. It would not do to go 


on shilly-shally, one day this way, another 
day that; they must come to a clear, so- 
lemn, and general decision on the matter 


once for all. Hon. Gentlemen who desired 
to have a full knowledge of the occasions on 
which the House had directed such calls 
to be made, would find an accurate account 
of them in a work which had been laid on 
the table of the House, by Mr. Speaker, 
and which ought to be printed at the ex- 
pense of the House, and placed in the 
hands of every Member—he referred to 
Mr. May’s talented work on the constitu- 
tion, powers, and privileges of Parliament. 
There was, some fifty years ago, a sort of 
manual of the Rules and Orders of the 
House, and such a work ought now to be 
placed in the hands of each Member, with 
the more recently elected, among whom it 
was no easy matter to understand the 
usages and regulations of the House. How- 
ever, in Mr. May’s book would be found all 
the information requisite on the subject of 
calls of the House. Upon reference to that 
work, he found that there had been, in the 
course of the last thirty-two years, since 
1820, forty-three calls of the House, the 
intervals between the order and the call 
itself having varied from one day to six 
weeks and one day; the last call of the 
House had been in 1840 on the subject of 
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the Corn Laws. In March, 1822, for ex. 
ample, the present noble Member for the « 
city of London moved for a call of the 
House on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, and in that case the interyal 
between the order and the call was six 
weeks; on the 5th of May, 1829, Sir 
Robert, then Mr. Peel moved a call of the 
House on the subject of Roman Catholic 
disabilities; on the 18th of May, 1832, he 
himself moved for a call of the House on 
the subject of Reform and of Ministerial 
arrangements, and in that case the inter- 
val between the order and the call was 
three days. In 1833, on Lord Althorp’s 
Bill for the Suppression of Disturbances in 
Ireland; in 1834, on the Motion of Mr. 
Spring Rice, now Lord Monteagle, on the 
subject of Mr. O’Connell’s Motion for a 
Repeal of the Union. In 1835 a call took 
place, on the Motion of Lord John Russell, 
on the Irish Church, at thirteen days’ no. 
tice; on the 19th of April, 1836, upon the 
Motion of Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey, on 
the State of the Nation; in 1838, upon 
the subject of Canada; in 1838 again, 
after twelve days’ notice, upon the Mo- 
tion of Sir William Molesworth, on 
Colonial administration; in 1839, after 
three days’ notice, upon the Corn Laws; 
and in 1839 again, after ten days’ notice, 
upon the Motion of Lord Stanley on Na- 
tional Education in Ireland. He admitted 
the importance of the topics which were 
discussed on all those occasions; but he 
would not admit that they were of superior 
importance to the question which was about 
to be submitted—a question in which the 
fate of Free Trade was involved. He had 
obtained these precedents with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Erskine May and the librarians 
of the House; and he wished to assure 
new Members that, if they were desirous 
of obtaining any information upon such 
subjects, they would always find the ut- 
most courtesy and attention from the li- 
brarians. Upon all these occasions the 
principle laid down had been that the 
House should be fully attended by Mem- 
bers. In the present instance the consti- 
tuencies of many places had great doubts 
as to the principles on which their Mem- 
bers had been returned—whether as Free- 
traders or Protectionists. He thought it, 
therefore, of importance for the final set- 
tlement of this question that the greatest 
possible number of Members should be 
present. He begged to move, in the usual 
form, the Motion of which he had given 
notice. 
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Mr. EWART seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put— 

“That the House be called over on Monday 
next the 22nd instant:—That such Members as 
shall not then attend be sent for in custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms,” 


Mr. ROBERT PALMER did not know 
whether it was the intention of any hon. 
Member to oppose this Motion. So far as 
he was personally concerned, it was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him whe- 
ther the House was called over or not, 
because he was not generally absent from 
his post on such important questions as 
that to be discussed on Tuesday next. 
But, as the hon. Member had stated that 
the object of a call of the House was that 
every Member should be present, he would 
beg to ask the hon. Member what power 
he had to insure the attendance of Mem- 
bers except at the call of the House? If 
he could insure their attendance at the 
debate, that would be something; but the 
fact was, that he could neither ensure it 
at the debate nor the division. There was 
no such power; and half those who at- 
tended on Monday and answered to their 
names might, if they chose, be absent on 
Tuesday. He merely threw this out that 
the hon. Member might see whether any 
useful object could be gained by this Mo- 
tion; because, if not, it would hardly be 
worth while putting people to the incon- 
venience which it would occasion. 

Mz. HUME said, the House had the 
power of enforcing the attendance of Mem- 
bers on Monday; and if they attended on 
Monday and absented themselves on Tues- 
day, that would be a question between 
them and their constituencies. 

Mr. EWART said, that, although there 
was no security for the attendance of Mem- 
bers on Tuesday, yet there was a strong 
probability that if they attended on Mon- 
day they would do so on Tuesday. There 
must, moreover, in his opinion, have been 
some good reason for the adoption of a 
rule by the House which had been so fre- 
quently acted upon. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he wished 
to point out to the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) the great inconvenience 
and injustice which he might occasion to 
some Members if he persevered in this 
Motion. He was there prepared to vote; 
but if he had been at home in the south of 
Ireland it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble for him to arrive at the House in time 
after being made aware of the decision of 
the House. 


{Nov. 19, 1852} 
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Mr. 8. CARTER said, that when Par- 


liament was called together by the Queen’s 
proclamation it was the duty of all Mem- 
bers to attend; and if, instead of being there 
they were in the south of Ireland or the 
south of France, or anywhere else, they 
had no right to plead such absence from 
their duty as an argument against a pro- 
position of this nature. ' 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he perceived that Mr. Ers- 
kine May, the gentleman whom his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Hume) had so very justly and 
properly praised, observed in his work upon 

he Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and 
Usage of Parliament, “ If it be really in- 
tended to enforce the call, not less than a 
week or ten days should intervene between 
the order and the day named for the call.”’ 
He thought it always expedient to take as 
great care as possible that when there was 
a call of the House there should be very 
ample time between the order and the day 
named; but certainly, as a general rule, 
he should be very sorry to oppose a Motion 
of this kind; and, as he gathered from the 
feeling of the House that there was a de- 
sire to make the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) 
more or less a Motion of confidence in the 
Government, he should wish to see as 
large an attendance upon the oceasion as 
possible; and certainly he should not him- 
self oppose the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHEE said, he wished to state the 
case of some hon. Friends of his, Members 
for counties in the south and west of Ire- 
land, who he knew could not by possibility 
be present. Having had no reason to 
suppose that any business would so soon 
come before the House on which any great 
difference of —_ could arise, they had 
not yet attended the House; and it was 


impossible that they could now arrive in 
time; that being so, he thought it would 
be very hard upon them that ~~ should 


be taken into the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms. Unless the House had the 
power, therefore, to make exceptions in 
such cases, the Motion would be calculated 
to inflict a great injustice. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he thought 
it would have been much better if the hon. 
Member for Montrose, immediately after 
the announcement of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton that he intended to bring 
forward his Motion, had given notice of 
his intention at an early day to make a 
Motion for a call of the House. [Mr. 
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Hume: I did so the very next day.] As 
it was, the time at present was certainly 
very short. However, according to the 
practice which he had always seen adopted 
when the House had been called over, if 
any valid excuse for absence were given, 
such, for instance, as being abroad, and 
unable to arrive in time, that had always 
been taken by the House, upon the allega- 
tion of any hon. Member, to be sufficient. 
He presumed his hon. Friend intended to 
pursue the same course in the present in- 
stance, and that on any Member not ap- 
pearing, the question would be asked whe- 
ther there were any ground or excuse 
for his absence. Having said thus much, 
he must say that he did not see any great 
advantage in the Motion. Certainly it had 
been practised upon former occasions when 
any questions of great importance were to 
be discussed, and, as thé Motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton was one 
of that nature, it was unquestionably of 
great importance that it should be known 
whether they had adopted Free Trade and 
renounced Protection, or had returned to 
Protection and renounced Free Trade: he 
thought then, in this instance, the practice 
of former years might very well be fol- 
lowed. 

The House divided :—Ayes 147; Noes 

42: Majority 5. 


List of the Ayes. 


Anderson, Sir J. Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. Duncan, G. 
Ball, J. Dundas, F. 


{COMMONS} 


Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hindley, C 

Horsfall, T. B. 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F, 
Kirk, W. 

Langton, W. H. G. 
Laslett, W. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Luce, T. 

Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackie, J 
M‘Gregor, J. 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Miall, E. 

Mitchell, T. A. 
Milligan, R. 

Mills, T. 

Milner, W. M. E. 
Morgan, C. R. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Murphy, F. S. 
Naas, Lord 

Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Newport, Visct. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Connell, M. 
Oliveira, B. 

Paget, Lord G. 
Pakington, rt.hon.SirJ. 
Peel, F. 

Pellatt, A. 
Phillimore, J, G. 
Phinn, T. 
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Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Pollard, U. W. 
Price, W. P. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Robartes, T. J. A, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shee, W. 
Smith, J. A. 
Spooner, R, 
Stanley, Lord 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stapleton, J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Thompson, Ald, 
Thomson, G. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Turner, C. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Villiers, hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Walcott, Adm. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, rt. hon. 8, H. 
Warner, E 
Wells, W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wickham, II. W. 
Wilkinson, W, A. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, J. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wyndham, Gen. 
TELLERS. 
Hume, J, 
Ewart, W. 


List of the Noss. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 
Barnes, T 

Bateson, T. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Biggs, W. 

Blackett, J. F. B. 
Brady, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, V. 

Buck, L. W. 

Byng, hon. G, I, C. 
Carter, S. 
Chambers, T. 
Cheetham, J. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 

Coffin, W. 

Colvile, C. R, 
Cowan, C. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crook, J. 

Crossley, F. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 


Dunlop, A. M. 
Ellice, E. 
Esmonde, J. 
Evans, Sir De L, 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, J. 
Fitzgerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forster, C. 
Forster, Sir G. M. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, R. 
George, J. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Goderich, Visct. 
Goodman, Sir G. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 
Grace, O. D. J. 


Graham, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Greene, J. 

Greville, C. F. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Henchy, D. 0. 


Lord John Russell 





Anson, Visct. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Bagge, W. 

Baillie, H. J. 
Ball, E. 

Baldock, E. H. 
Banks, rt. hon. G. 
Baring, H. B. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bass, M. T. 
Beaumont, W. B, 
Bennett, P. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blandford, Marq. of 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bonham, C. J. 
Bowyer, G. 
Bremridge, R. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 


Carnac, Sir J. R. 
Chambers, M. 
Charteris, hon. F, 


Child, S. 
Cholmondeley, Lord H. 
Clinton, Lord C, P. 
Clinton, Lord R. 
Cobbold, J. C. 

Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H, C. 
Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 

Divett, E. 

Du Cane, C. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, E. C. 
Euston, Earl of 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Floyer, J. 

Follett, B. S. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Franklyn, G. W. 
Fraser, Sir W. A. 
Gaskell, J. M. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Greaves, E. 
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Gwyn, H. 

> R. B. 

Hall, Col. 

Halsey, t. A 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, hon. C. S. 


Hawkins, W. W. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heard, J. I. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hudson, G. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Johnstone, hon. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kendall, N. 
Kennedy, T. 
King, J. K. 
Knight, F. W. 

, Knightley, R. 
Knox, hon. W. S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Lascelles, hon. E. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A, F. 
leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, H. G. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lucas, F. 
Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Macartney, G. 
MacGregor, J. 
M‘Mahon, P. 
Maddock, Sir T, H. 
Malins, R. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Meagher, T. 
Meux, Sir H, 
Michell, W. 
Miller, T, J. 
Mills, A. 
Montgomery, H. L. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moore, R. S. 
Morgan, O. 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 


Mundy, W. 
Murrough, J. P. 
North, Col. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakenham, Capt. 
Parker, R. T. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Percy, hon. J. W. 
Pigott, F. 

Portal, M. 

Pugh, D. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, P. 

Russell, F. W. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, Hi. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smijth, Sir W. 
Sm th, Sir F, 
Smith, W. M. 
Smollett, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stirling, W. 
Swift, R. 

Taylor, Col. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Tollemache, J. 
Vance, J. 
Vansittart, G. H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Villiers, hon. F. 
Wall, C. B. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wigram, L. T. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wise, J. A. 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, H. W. W. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Young, Sir J. 


TELLERS. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Vyse, R. H. 


Seven o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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respecting which he had not had a pre- 
vious opportunity of giving an explanation. 
He begged to be permitted to state how 
the case stood with respect to the pro- 
posed charter which was sought to be 
obtained for the Crystal Palace, because 
misapprehensions had arisen concerning 
it which had taken a great hold on the 
public mind, and he should be gratified if 
the explanation he could give would re- 
lieve any of the parties from their appre- 
hensions, and relieve him from the vast 
number of memorials which were pre- 
sented to him almost every day of his life. 
When first it was determined to form the 
Crystal Palace Company, it was a great 
object with the Directors to have a charter 
of incorporation—not to give them any 
powers which the law did not give them 
before, but for the purpose of securing to 
the shareholders the advantage of a limited 
liability, which would afford great facilities 
for carrying into effect the objects they 
contemplated ; and a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Government accordingly. 
His right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Henley) was not 
in this country at the time the Company 
made their application; but he (the Earl 
of Derby) saw the Directors of the Com- 
pany; and when they had stated their 
views to him, he stated to them that he 
thought the most convenient course they 
could pursue was to put down in the form 
of a draught Charter the objects they had 
in view, and the restrictions to which they 
proposed to submit, in regard to the open- 
ing of the building on the Sunday, in order 


| tu obtain the countenance of the Govern- 
| ment. 
| tion with his right hon. Friend the Secre- 


He had since been in communica- 


tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Walpole), and the parties were in- 
formed that they were to consider the con- 
versation that had taken place as merely 
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Took the Oaths.—Several Lords. |of any charter at all, that was a subject 
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Lorv PANMURE having presented a! assumption that there was nothing in the 
petition from the Free Synod of Aberdeen | law which prevented the opening of the 
against the opening of the Exhibition | Palace on Sundays, and thought they had 
(Sydenham) on any part of the Lord’s| only to consider what clauses it would be 
Day, | necessary to introduce on granting the 


The Eart of DERBY said, he was charter. He had no hesitation in saying, 
glad to have the opportunity of calling for his own part, that (subject to the re- 
their Lordships’ attention to the subject. strictions which the Company had declared 


to which the petition had reference, and | its willingness to submit to), the opening 


‘ 
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of the Crystal Palace on the Sunday, far 
from being a desecration of the Sabbath, 
would be a great benefit to the people of 
this overcrowded metropolis, by enabling 
them to avail themselves on the Sunday 
afternoon of the innocent recreation and 
amusement provided for them by the 
building and the beautiful grounds at- 
tached to it. If this scheme had involved 
an exhibition of articles of manufactures, 
machinery, and commerce, within the walls, 
and the attendance of the exhibitors to ex- 
plain their inventions in arts, science, and 
manufactures, or if it had required the pre- 
sence of a numerous body of attendants 
to guard and protect them on the Sunday, 
he might have taken a very different view 
of the subject. But the representatives of 
the Company had stated to him that their 
object was to close on the Sunday all the 
exhibition of machinery, manufactures, and 
commerce, and merely to throw open their 
beautiful park, garden, and conservatory, 
setting aside for that purpose certain hours, 
which would not interfere with the attend- 
ance of the population of London at Divine 
Service in the morning. It was further 
intimated to him by the Dircetors that it 
was their intention to run trains to the 
building itself, to issue return tickets, and 
to carry their visitors direct from the lo- 
cality to London; they would thus be 
prevented from being scattered over the 
vicinity, and from being accumulated in 
the public-houses in the evening. It was 
also stated to him that it was the intention 
of the Directors to prohibit the sale of 
spirituous liquors in the precincts of the 
building and in the building itself. Sub- 
ject to those restrictions, and to the risk of 
violating them, he still continued to be of 
opinion, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
that had been addressed to him, that, far 
from desecrating the Sabbath, the opening 
of the Crystal Palace on the Sunday would 
be useful to the population in giving them 
fresh air and amusement, and in promot- 
ing moral and social improvement among 
the working classes. Since these arrange- 
ments had been spoken of, a question had 
arisen as to whether the opening of the 
Crystal Palace could not be prohibited 
under the existing law, and whether under 
a certain statute—passed for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, and enacting that the 
payment of money for admission into 
any place of amusement on a Sunday 
should be deemed an illegal offence—it 
could be opened at all. If that should be 
the case, he need not say that no clause 


The Earl of Derby 
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inserted in the charter could render that 
legal which was declared illegal by law; 
and if such were the law, it could only be 
altered by the authority of Parliament, and 
they would not attempt to mislead the pub- 
lie opinion by giving a sanction which the 

could not really give. The alteration could 
only be made with the consent of Parlia. 
ment; and he hoped that he might be per. 
mitted to say, on the part of Ministers, 
that if the payment for admission into the 
Crystal Palace on the Sunday were found 
to be contrary to the law, they would be 
the last persons to ask for the enactment 
of such a provision as would legalise it, how- 
ever advantageous they might think it for 
the health, comfort, and morality of the 
population. When the clause to which he 
had referred was proposed to be introduced 
into the charter, it was looked upon by the 
Government, and by the promoters of the 
project, as a restrictive clause; but if the 
opening of the Crystal Palace should be 
illegal—a point which was then under the 
consideration of the law officers of the 
Crown—no clause authorising it would be 
inserted in the charter. In that case, the 
clause must be inserted, not by the consent 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, but by the au- 
thority of Parliament. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had listened a few nights previous 
with great gratification to the speech of the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, in 
which he referred to four or five subjects of 
legal reform; but he was disappointed at 
finding no mention whatever of an amelio- 
ration or amendment of the law of part- 
nership. Under the present state of the 
law it was impossible for persons who had 
moderate means to associate their capital 
together, whereby their earnings would fruc- 
tify in a laudable manner. Why should they 
not be permitted to associate together under 
the limited liability which the directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company were now so 
anxious to obtain? The consequence of 
the present state of the law was that they 
had to go to the Board of Trade for a 
charter, and the granting of that charter 
was regulated by no fixed rule whatever. 
That was a great grievance, because it 
gave to large capitalists the power to enter 
into speculations such as this; whereas a 
large number of small capitalists who were 
inclined to invest their money in such an 
undertaking were unable to do so. He 
would suggest to those who were much 
more competent to deal with the subject 
then he was, that it would be a most use- 
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ful and acceptable reform, if a law of part- 
nership were passed something like that in 

ration in France, or like that in force in 
Ireland, which had been found to work 
most beneficially in that country. 

Lorp CAMPBELL rose to express the 
high satisfaction with which he had heard 
the statement of the noble Earl at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
he trusted that statement would be satis- 
factory to the great majority of the coun- 
try. Their Lordships would recollect that 
he had been no friend originally to the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, but since 
it was transferred to Sydenham he was the 
warm friend of it, as conducive, not only 
to the recreation of the people, but to the 
eause of morality and religion. Under the 
restrictions which the noble Earl had sta- 
ted, he believed the opening of it on the 
afternoon of Sundays, would not only be a 
recreation, but of the greatest advantage. 
There was an Act of Parliament in force, 
which prevented the taking money for ad- 
mission into any place of public amuse- 
ment or recreation on a Sunday; but he 
trusted that Parliament would relax that 
law in favour of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, in consideration of the restrictions 


mentioned by the noble Earl opposite, and 
assented to by the Company. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


MEETING OF CONVOCATION, 

The Ear of SHAFTESBURY wished 
to put a question to the noble Earl opposite 
on a subject of great interest. He alluded 
to the sittings and to the proceedings of 
Convocation. Many petitions had been, or 
would be, presented on the subject. He 
wished to know what were the intentions 
of the Government with respect to Convo- 
cation? It now stood adjourned to the 
16th of February; he wished to know whe- 
ther it would then be allowed to assemble 
again and proceed to business? He also 
wished to know whether, during that in- 
terval, the Committee appointed by the 
Lower House of Convocation would be per- 
mitted to sit ? 

The Eart of DERBY: As far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are concerned there 
18 no intention of making any deviation 
from the customary and ordinary course 
that for many years has been pursued with 
Tespect to Convoeation; nor do I under- 
stand that there has been any deviation from 
the ordinary practice, although undoubted- 
y the meeting of Convocation in the course 
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of the present year has been accompanied 
with considerable excitement, and has led 
to long discussion; but the proceedings of 
Convocation have gone this year no further 
than they have gone in all the preceding 
years—that is, they moved and voted an 
Address to the Crown at the commence- 
ment of the Session. It is true that the 
discussion upon that Address to the Crown 
—previous to which it would not have been 
decorous or proper that any power over 
Convocation should be exercised—lasted for 
a period of three days; but though it lasted 
for three days, this is not the first occasion 
on which there has been a discussion, or on 
which an Amendment has been moved in 
Comvocation. In the year 1847 the dis- 
cussion lasted through the whole of one 
day, and an Amendment was moved, pray- 
ing the Crown to revive the active powers 
of Convocation. The power of proroguing 
Convocation, undoubtedly in the last resort, 
rests with the Crown; but I believe there 
has been no instance in which that power 
has been exercised by the Crown, at least 
for many years, the power being usually 
exercised by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, either acting (for that is a 
doubtful point) upon his own authority, or 
with the advice of the other bishops, con- 
sensu fratrum. On the present occasion I 
understand that the usual and ordinary 
course has been adopted, and that the noble 
Earl is mistaken in speaking of the ad- 
journment of Convocation, for I am in- 
formed that the usual course has been pur- 
sued, not of adjourning, but of proroguing 
Convocation in the usual form. The Ad- 
dress having been voted to the Crown, the 
Convocation has been prorogued by the 
Archbishop to a period not far from being 
coincident with the time of the meeting of 
both Houses of Parliament after the re- 
cess. There is nothing unusual in the 
prorogation of Convocation to a distant 
day for the purpose of receiving the an- 
swer of the Crown to its Address—it is not 
usual to receive an immediate answer— 
there is always a prorogation for the pur- 
pose of receiving the answer. I have not 
had the opportunity, since my noble Friend 
gave notice of asking the question, of com- 
municating with his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; but I have no reason to 
suppose that when Convocation meets again 
he will depart from the practice that has 
hitherto universally prevailed, nor do I ap- 
prehend that he will do more than lay be- 
fore Convocation the answer to the Ad- 
dress, and then in the usual form prorogue 
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the sitting of Convocation. I will not an- 
ticipate that the Archbishop will depart 
from the usual course, or that the interven- 
tion of the Crown will be in any respect 
necessary; but this I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the Ministers of the Crown 
have no intention to advise Her Majesty to 
depart from the ordinary course, or that 
they are prepared to sanction the revival of 
the active powers of Convocation, One 
word as to the committee to which my 
noble Friend has referred. Officially, I 
know nothing of the committee. I know, 
officcially, no more than this—that Convo- 
cation is prorogued, and that it has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate certain 
matters which had come before it. It is a 
question of law on which it is not fit that I 
should pronounce an opinion; but I confess 
I don’t understand myself how a body that 
is itself prorogued can give any official 
powers to any other body during its proro- 
gation. I would venture to give an opin- 
ion on the point with great diffidence; but 
if I did, my opinion of the committee is, that 
the powers of that committee are null and 
void, and that, on the other hand, there is 
no power on the part of the Crown, as they 
have no official cognisance of the commit- 
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tee, to prevent a number of gentlemen 
meeting together as a private body to con- 
sider what will be for the advantage of the 
Church. That is a question of a legal na- 
ture, on which I don’t think I ought to 


pronounce an opinion. It will be seen that 
from the body of gentlemen meeting, no 
official communication has been made to the 
Crown; and, therefore, I do not see how 
any interference can be made on the part of 
the Crown to interrupt their sittings. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that in rising to make the inquiry of 
which he had given notice, he did not wish 
to urge on prematurely any debate, or to 
ask any question which it might be incon- 
venient for the Government to answer; 
but he thought it would be for the advan- 
tage of public business, and for the pri- 
vate convenience of their Lordships, that 
the House should know the nature and 
character of the public business to be pro- 
posed before the recess, and of that to be 
proposed during the remainder of the Ses- 
sion—in fact, generally, what course of 
public business the Government intended 
to pursue. He thought that the meeting 
of Parliament before Christmas did little 
to lighten the business or to shorten the 
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duration of the spring and summer Seg. 
sion; but it was notorious that Parliament 
was assembled at the present period of 
the year, in order that the great commer. 
cial principles of the country might be 
brought to a full, and, he hoped, a final 
and satisfactory settlement. At the open- 
ing of the Session, it was the duty of Go. 
vernment to frame a Speech from the 
Throne applying to the whole of the busi- 
ness which would be brought forward 
during its continuance; and certainly the 
House had had an intimation of a variety 
of measures which would be laid before it, 
but it had no definite knowlege either of 
the nature of those measures or of the 
precise time at which they would be 
brought forward. There was no need 
that he should enumerate what those mea- 
sures were; but, in his opinion, there 
could be no objection to the noble Earl 
opposite telling their Lordships what were 
the measures, if any, which he intended 
to introduce before Christmas. The real 
fact was, that their Lordships were assem- 
bled for deliberation on one great subject 
only, and he thought that it was most wise 
to avoid any discussion on free trade and 
protection on the first day of the Session, 
for their minds were then overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and were engaged in reflecting on 
the mournful duty which had devolved 
upon them, and on the proceedings in pre- 
paration for the approaching funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. He understood that 
the noble Earl at that time had postponed 
all discussion on free trade and protection 
till after the 26th, when his right hon. 
Colleague the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was to make his statement of his fiscal 
and financial policy in the other House of 
Parliament. Since that time he had seen 
that Her Majesty’s Government had an- 
nounced its intention of proposing an ab- 
stract resolution, embodying their views on 
our commercial policy, previously to the 
26th instant; but he thought that the 
noble Earl would have no objection to 
state to their Lordships what he intended 
to propose to that House on this subject 
before Christmas; for, as it was notorious 
that their Lordships were met for the pur- 
pose of considering what was to be the 
great basis of our commercial policy, it 
must have been within the contemplation 
of the noble Earl to take the sense of the 
House upon it previously to the recess; 
for it was not to be supposed that when 
Her Majesty said that “if we should be 
of opinion that recent legislation, in con- 
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tributing, with other causes, to the gener- 
ally improved condition of the country, 
and especially of the industrious classes, 
had, at the same time, inflicted unavoid- 
able injury on certain important interests, 
we ought dispassionately to consider how 
far it might be practicable equitably to 
mitigate that injury’’—it was not, he 
said, to be supposed that that question 
would not at once be submitted to their 
Lordships. The speech of the noble Earl 
was of the same nature as the Speech 
from the Throne, but it touched upon the 
same subjects lightly. The question of 
free trade and protection rested on a great 
and firm principle, and not on the discovery 
of gold in one part of the world or an- 
other, nor on the sudden impulse of emi- 
gration in one year more than another—it 
was a question to be settled, he hoped 
finally and satisfactorily, on a firm and 
sound theory. He hoped that the noble 
Earl would have no objection to state what 
measures it was proposed to bring forward, 
and whether he intended to bring that 
question under consideration before the 
26th instant ? 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, the 
question which has just been put to me by 


the noble Marquess is.one of considerable 


importance. I shall endeavour to make 
my answer satisfactory ; but, in answering 
the question as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government—which I have not 
the slightest difficulty in answering —I 
must call your attention to the general cir- 
cumstances under which we are now met 
together. I will not call to your recollec- 
tion the circumstances under which Her 
Majesty’s present Government accepted 
office, nor the species of understanding on 
which the business of the last Session of 
Parliament was conducted— when we 
thought it right to refuse an immediate 
appeal to the country, which would have 
interrupted the ordinary business of the 
Session, and when we further expressed 
our opinion that at the earliest possible pe- 
riod an appeal ought to be made to the 
country at large. My Lords, reference to 
the country at large will and must un- 
doubtedly and immediately decide whether 
Her Majesty’s Government is or is not in 
the enjoyment of that amount of the con- 
fidence of the country and Parliament 
which will enable it to administer satisfac- 
torily the affairs of this great nation. There 
Was one important question on which un- 
doubtedly reference to the country was 
made—namely, on what principles the 
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commercial and fiscal affairs of the country 
were to be managed. Those principles 
have been matter of controversy for many 
years, and all parties, whatever their opin- 
ions may be, must agree in this, that it is 
most desirable that at the earliest possible 
period they should be definitely and finally 
settled. My Lords, on the great question 
involved in them, without disguising my 
opinions, I declared last year, for myself 
and for those who did me the honour of 
acting with me—I will not say whether the 
declaration was wise or unwise, worthy or 
unworthy of a British Minister—but I de- 
clared I should be guided by the sense 
which the community at large might ex- 
press through its representatives, and that 
I should not bring forward any measure in 
accordance with my own views if I found 
that those views were not supported by a 
large majority of the country, for I thought 
that the question ought to be finally closed 
at the earliest period; and therefore, my 
Lords, though I resisted the applications 
for an immediate dissolution of Parliament, 
and for its being summoned to meet again 
in July, I gave a solemn pledge that before 
the autumn was at an end Parliament 
should have an opportunity of deciding on 
the future fiscal and commercial policy of 
the country. My Lords, it was in the ful- 
filment of that pledge that Her Majesty 
was advised to summon Parliament to meet 
early in November for the purpose of lay- 
ing before it the views which were enter- 
tained by Her advisers. A further pledge 
was also given by me in the course of last 
Session, that, in order to prevent any in- 
terference with the ordinary business of 
the Session, an opportunity should be given 
to the country to decide on any measures 
which Government might think it desirable 
to introduce for the purpose of reversing or 
modifying that policy. My Lords, it is 
always unpleasant and mortifying to any 
public man to have to confess that his sen- 
timents on any subject of great import- 
ance are not in unison and accordance with 
those of the great body of his fellow-sub- 
jects; but, mortifying as it may be, I have 
no hesitation in now saying, that the result 
of the late general election has been such 
as to convince me that, although a number 
of the constituencies and their representa- 
tives are desirous of giving their support 
to Her Majesty’s present Ministers, a very 
large number, some of whom might be de- 
sirous of giving their support to Her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers on other subjects, 
are determined not to assent to any altera- 
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tions in our present commercial system ; 
and that, in consequence, any alteration in 
that system, so far from being called for 
by a large majority, would, on the con- 
trary, be negatived by a very large portion 
of the community and their representatives 
in Parliament. I therefore did not hesi- 
tate to advise Her Majesty, in the Speech 
from the Throne, to declare, in terms as 
explicit as I thought it proper and fitting 
as a Minister to place in the mouth of the 
Sovereign, not, indeed, any opinion as 
to the policy to be pursued, but only an 
expression of fact, that the principle of 
unrestricted competition was one which 
the wisdom of Parliament had decided 
should be adopted. If, my Lords, there 
was any ambiguity in the tone of that 
Speech, I think it must have been re- 
moved by the declaration which I made in 
the House myself on the night of the Ad- 
dress, and by the speech which the leader 
of the House of Commons made elsewhere, 
to the effect that, whatever we might think 
or desire, we were willing and ready to act 
on the principle of unrestricted competition, 
which it had been decided should guide 
our fiscal and commercial policy, and that, 
my Lords, as frankly and unreservedly as 
if we had ourselves been the authors of 
it. I doubt much, whether language could 
be framed pledging the Government more 
explicitly to any line of policy, or giving a 
more satisfactory assurance to those Gen- 
tlemen who were apprehensive of our tam- 
pering with or altering the existing system. 
But, my Lords, we went further; for, al- 
though we thought that those who differ 
from us might have rested fully satisfied 
with those expressions—and we know that 
many were satisfied—and agreed with us 
in postponing the declaration of our finan- 
cial policy until the ordinary period of lay- 
ing it before the country; yet with a full 
sense of the disadvantages arising from 
the imperfect calculations which must at- 
tend measures brought forward in so short 
a space of time, we thought the more 
honest and upright course was, not to con- 
fine ourselves to vague expressions, but to 
lay before Parliament in full detail those 
measures of commercial and fiscal policy 
which we were prepared to recommend to 
the adoption of Parliament, and by which 
Parliament would be able to judge at once 
of the sincerity of our professions and the 
wisdom and policy of our performance. On 
the very first day of the Session I took the 
liberty of informing your Lordships, and I 
believe a formal notice was given to the 
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same effect in the other House of Paria. 
ment, that within the period of one fort. 
night—namely, on Friday next—my right 
hon. Friend and Colleague the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would, in detail, lay be. 
fore Parliament those measures which he 
thought necessary to propose, in order to 
earry out the policy which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had decided upon adopting. | 
was rather surprised, I confess, at the lan. 
guage used by the noble Marquess oppo. 
site. He said, that after making that de. 
claration, the Government had thought it 
desirable—I beg pardon—that the Govern. 
ment had, in the meantime, given notice of 
their intention to move, previously to the 
26th of November, a specific Resolution 
affecting the principle in question. The 
noble Marquess will forgive me for saying 
that that is neither a candid nor a correct 
statement. Her Majesty’s Government 
gave no such notice. They were perfectly 
satisfied to rest until the 26th, when facts, 
and not words, would give proof of the 
sincerity of the course they intended to 
pursue. However, my Lords, another 
Gentleman in the other House, unconnect- 
ed with the Government and opposed to it, 
did think fit to anticipate that, which 
would have been much more satisfactorily 
discussed after the commercial policy of 
the Government was before the country, 
by giving notice of an abstract Resolution, 
which he proposed to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons; and 
so far from the Government giving notice 
as the noble Marquess has assumed, the 
fact was, that that hon. Gentleman was 
appealed to on behalf of the Government, 
not to withdraw any notice of Motion-he 
might think proper to give, but to post- 
pone the debate on his abstract proposition 
until the House should be in possession in 
detail of the intentions and measures of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. So far, 
my Lords, with reference to an abstract 
Resolution proceeding from the Govern- 
ment. Now, my Lords, as I have touched, 
I will say one word upon the Resolution 
proposed by that hon. Member in the other 
House of Parliament. It was couched— 
and, I presume, intentionally—in language 
and terms which the framer of it must 
have known it was impossible for the Go- 
vernment or their supporters to accept. It 
was not confined to expressions as to the 
policy which was necessary to be pursued 
for the future, but contained reflections and 
opinions in which the Mover must have 
known it was impossible for us to agree. 
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For my own part, I must confess that, 
after the declarations made by the Govern- 
ment on the first night of the Session, and 
after its announcement that it would pro- 
ceed to an immediate promulgation of their 
measures, I think there was no necessity 
for proposing any specific resolution on the 
subject. But granting that there was such 
a necessity, I think that any Gentleman 
who has at heart the real interests of the 
country, and the affirmation of the princi- 
ples he advocates, should so frame the Re- 
solution as to omit everything unnecessary, 
and to affirm the principle which he sought 
to support by the largest possible majority, 
if not the unanimous vote of the House of 
Commons. That Resolution, however, as I 
before stated, is couched in terms which the 
honour and credit of the Government render- 
ed it impossible for them and their suppor- 
ters to give an assent, So far as regards 
the affirmation of a principle, it goes no far- 
ther than pledging Parliament, so far as 
any Resolution can pledge Parliament, to 
the adoption of a principle for the future; 
it goes no farther -than that Amendment, 
which, for the purpose of recording the 
opinions, intentions, and principles of the 

overnment, my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has placed on 
the notice paper of the other House of 
Parliament. Therefore, for the affirma- 
tion of a principle, that Motion was and is 
unnecessary. I know not, of course, what 
other views may be in contemplation by 
those who instigated the Motion. If their 
intentions be to overthrow the present 
Government before the period at which 
they shall have an opportunity of develop- 
ing and explaining their policy, I only 
hope, if that be the case, that the hon. 
Gentleman who moves the Resolution, and 
the heads of those various sections into 
which the Opposition in the House of 
Commons is divided, have well considered 
the full amount of responsibility which they 
take upon themselves—that they have 
considered, not how they may combine 
the largest amount of force for over- 
throwing the Government, but, having re- 
gard to the interests of the country, they 
Will also consider, the Government being 
overthrown, whether they possess among 
them the materials, and that uniformity 
and unity of action and intention which 
are necessary to form another, and to pre- 
serve the country from the inconveniences 
of a Ministerial interregnum. It may be 
that they have no intention to take upon 
themselves such responsibility, or of seek- 
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ing to overthrow the Government; and if 
that be so, then, considering that this 
Motion can do nothing towards affirm- 
ing a principle further than we are ready 
and willing to affirm that principle our- 
selves, where is the utility of it? And if 
it be not intended to overthrow, but only 
to weaken and discredit the Government, 
by forcing on them a Resolution in terms 
which are offensive to them and their sup- 
porters—if that be the only intention which 
the movers have in view, my Lords, I have 
then great confidence in the House of 
Commons and the country, and I believe 
that they will not sanction and support a 
proceeding which, if that be the intention, 
must be purely factious, and, if successful, 
must involve very serious difficulties in its 
train. Thus much, my Lords, in regard 
to the course which we are about to pur- 
sue, and which we have announced the 
intention of pursuing, and the impediments 
that have been thrown in our way. My 
Lords, I have already said that I concur 
with the noble Marquess opposite that we 
meet together at this unusual period for 
the purpose of discussing any alterations 
which it may be intended to make in the 
existing commercial system, for the purpose 
of closing at once and for ever the contro- 
versy on the subject of protection and free 
trade. My Lords, if it had been the inten- 
tion of the Government to offer any proposi- 
tion for the purpose of reversing or altering 
the system as established, due notice of 
such a proposition would have, at a very 
early period, been given to this and the 
other House of Parliament; but, on the 
contrary, both here and there the most 
distinct intimations have been given that 
we had no intention of proposing measures 
founded in such a spirit, and that our 
commercial and financial policy would be 
based on a different system. It, there- 
fore, does not occur to me, nor is it de- 
sirable, that your Lordships should be in- 
vited to pronounce a distinct and positive 
opinion on that which is not threatened by 
any one of us—unless, indeed, a contro- 
versy be raised on the part of those who 
dissent from the course which the Govern- 
ment has thought it necessary to pursue, 
or are desirous of submitting to Parlia- 
ment the propriety of deviating from that 
course. The noble Marquess has said, 
and with truth, that in opening this Ses- 
sion of Parliament the Government ought 
to advert to those various measures which, 
in the course of the Session, they feel it 
their duty to submit to both Houses of 
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Parliament. But, my Lords, we have 
done somewhat more. We thought it ad- 
visable to summon together the present 
Session for the purpose more especially of 
dealing with that commercial and financial 
question; and although we are prepared in 
the other House of Parliament, in which 
such questions must arise, to deal with 
that commercial and financial question— 
that policy by which we intend to stand or 
fall—before the Christmas recess, and to 
take the opinion and judgment of that 
House on that policy, and on those mea- 
sures which~we may submit to it; though 
we have thought it expedient in this House 
to avail ourselves of the unexpected time 
given for renewing our inquiries into that 
preliminary legislation which must take 
place on the subject of the East Indian 
territory at a very early period; though 
my noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor, in a speech full of the most 
lucid and clear argument, has submitted 
to the House an outline of those great 
measures of legal reform which he desires 
to have an opportunity of submitting to 
Parliament; though {the principles of legal 
reform dealt with by the introduction of 
Bills into the other House of Parliament, 
not for the purpose of immediate discus- 
sion, but for the deliberate consideration 
of that House; and though my right hon. 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
is possibly at this very moment engaged in 
laying before the other House of Parlia- 
ment measures of the utmost importance 
in regard to the social condition of Ireland; 
it is not the desire or the intention of the 
Government to introduce at this unusual 
period of the year, or to call for the de- 
cision of Parliament upon, any measures 
except those which are strictly necessary 
for the purpose of giving entire fulfilment 
to the understanding which prevailed, and 
the pledges which were given; but, beyond 
that, it is not our intention to submit any 
important measures for the consideration 
of Parliament; nor do I think it is likely 
that your Lordships’ House will be called 
upon by Her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
nounce a decision on any important subject. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
confessed he was not entirely satisfied with 
the answer of the noble Earl, which he 
thought was not sufficiently explicit. He beg- 
ged, with all deference to the noble Earl, 
to repel the charge that he was actuated 
by any factious motives. He thought he 
had said that the resolution of which the 
Government had given notice, in the other 
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House, was by way of amendment; . but 
even supposing that he had not, was it not 
monstrous to suppose that he intended to 
deceive any one as to the mode in which 
the resolution appeared on the Votes of the 
other House of Parliament? It was not 
true, accurately speaking, that the Minis. 
ters were at all driven by the resolution pro. 
posed to embody their views in another re. 
solution, and moving it as an amendment; 
for it was perfectly competent for them to 
have accepted the resolution proposed, to 
have negatived it, or to have avoided a de- 
cision by moving the previous question, 
The Government had, however, decided on 
taking a different course, and (whether 
wisely or unwisely he did not say) upon 
embodying their views in a counter resolu- 
tion; and he was, therefore accurate in 
saying that, since he had given notice of 
his question, Government had placed before 
the House of Commons a resolution em- 
bodying their views upon the commercial 
policy of the country. 

The Eart of DERBY remarked that, 
without wishing to prevent the noble Mar- 
quess from making any observations which 
he might wish to lay before the House, he 
would suggest that, in order that he might 
place himself in conformity with the rules 
of the House, he should propose some 
substantive Motion to the House upon 
which the discussion might be carried on. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that he would conclude by moving 
that the Clerk should read that portion of 
Her Majesty’s Speech relating to the 
commercial policy of the country. He did 
not think that the noble Earl had a right 


to assume that this passage of the Speech 
from the Throne, or the speech which he 
himself made on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, was a sufficient record of the deli- 
berate opinion of that House on this great 


question. But if the noble Earl thought 
so, then he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) 
must say that nothing could be more in- 
significant or unworthy of the occasion than 
the noble Earl’s treatment of this subject on 
the first night of the Session. This great 
question was founded on principles that had 
not been discussed only since 1846 in Fug- 
land, but which had been discussed in Europe 
for centuries, and also very much in America 
of late years. Protectiun had been main- 
tained by many writers and statesmen of 
great eminence in other countries as well 
as in this; but, on the other hand, those 
on that side of the House contended thst 
free trade was the sound doctrine; that it 
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was one that had the best authorities in its 
favour; that the experience of the last few 
ears had conclusively proved its truth; 
and that it was the principle upon which 
the commercial policy of the country should 
rest. Was he then to be told that when a 
Government—composed of noble Lords 
and right hon. Gentlemen, whose lives had 
been passed in opposing it—had at last 
accepted it in the qualified way to which 
the noble Earl had referred, that a speech 
from the noble Earl, and the passage from 
the Speech from the Throne, was sufficient 
to bind the House of Lords on this great 
subject? He maintained that it was not. 
Whatever might be the vote of the House 
of Commons on this subject, it did not bind 
that House; and if Parliament was as- 
sembled to decide this question, it should 
have been submitted to that as well as to 
the other House of Parliament, and deter- 
mined upon broad and comprehensive prin- 
ciples, without reference to the stream of 
emigration which had gone forth from the 
country, or the amount of bullion that had 
come into it. He knew not what effect the 
noble Earl’s threat of resignation might 
have upon the country. He did not know 
whether he thought that because he was 
able to go down to Windsor and swear in 
eighteen Privy Counsellors in one day, and 
to form a Government consisting of Three 
Secretaries of State, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, not one of whom had ever held office 
before ; or whether he thought that they had 
displayed such wonderful abilities during 
the time they had been in office that the 
Houses of Parliament would be debarred 
from a hostile vote by the impossibility of 
selecting adequate successors from the 
Privy Councillors on either side of the 
House. But without wishing to say any- 
thing uncomplimentary, he must remark 
that when Parliament was told, ‘“‘ Take 
care what you do, for possibly we may re- 
sign, and you will have to concoct a Go- 
vernment without us;’’ he thought that 
they had only to look round on the benches 
of either House of Parliament, in order 
not to be frightened by such threats. Of 
this he was perfectly assured, that not 
only the Members of that House, but the 
country, entertained a sincere conviction 
that free trade had been explictly and | 
firmly adopted, and that the recorded opin- , 
lon of both Houses to that effect ought to 
be obtained before the recess. The noble | 
Marquess concluded by moving that the | 
paragraph in Her Majesty’s Speech relat- | 
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ing to the improved condition of the coun- 
try be now read. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that he was 
struck with the mode in which the noble 
Earl opposite, after discussing the general 
policy of the Government in a manner cal- 
culated to produce a great effect, had en- 
deavoured to stop the noble Marquess when 
he sought to make a few observations. 
As the noble Earl had used ‘the word 
** factious’’ in reference to the Resolution 
which had been brought forward in the 
other House, he wished to say a few words 
in defence of its mover. The noble Earl 
had tried to persuade them that there was 
no difference between the original Resolu- 
tion and the Amendment of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but he apprehended 
that the difference was this, that the origi- 
nal Resolution said that the adoption of 
free trade was a just, wise, and necessary 
measure, and the Amendment said nothing 
at all of the kind. The noble Earl was 
very fond of accusing those on that side of 
the House of adopting factious courses; 
but he could not discover anything extra- 
ordinary in the course pursued by the Op- 
position; for when he looked at the equi- 
vocal line of conduct which had been pur- 
sued by the noble Earl and his friends 
since 1846, he thought it was necessary to 
extract from them pledges of a stronger 
character than were usually sought from 
Ministers of the Crown. The noble Earl 
had convicted himself in that respect by 
the very language he had used. The noble 
Ear! said that he went to the country pre- 
pared to bring in protective measures if he 
found the country prepared to support him, 
but, on the other hand, prepared to adhere 
to a free-trade policy if the country was in 
its favour. Now, he (Lord Wodehouse) 
must confess that it was utterly inconceiv- 
able to him how, with any regard to political 
morality, such a course could be adopted 
by a Minister of the Crown. If the noble 
Earl, as he gathered from his speech, still 
thought that protection was the policy 
which should regulate the commercial and 
financial affairs of the country, he should, 
in justice and in honour, either resign 
office, or endeavour to induce the country 
to adopt measures founded upon this prin- 
ciple. If he still believed that it would be 
beneficial to carry out those principles, he 
should stand or fall by them. But what 
was the couse which he had adopted ? 
Living in an agricultural district where 
nearly all Members of Parliament sup- 
ported his Lordship’s Government without 
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knowing what his principles were, he (Lord 
Wodehouse) had a good opportunity of 
knowing what the feeling amongst his sup- 
porters was; and he knew that they ex- 
pected that if the noble Earl could not 
earry out protection, he should give them 
something as nearly equivalent to protec- 
tion as he could; that he would somehow en- 
able them to regain the money they had lost 
in 1846. Now, he apprehended that was 
precisely the point upon which the Opposi- 
tion were at present at variance with Her 
Majesty’s Government, The former want- 
ed, not only that the principle of unre- 
stricted competition, ‘‘ which in its wisdom 
Parliament has been pleased to adopt,” 
should be adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, because the country had not 
given them a majority to adopt other mea- 
sures, but they also wanted to know whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers adopted that 
policy as being conducive to the prosperity 
and to the interests of the country, and 
whether they did not rather intend to pro- 
pose the measures nearest to protection 
which they could consistently with retain- 
ing their places. If free trade or unre- 


stricted competition was the policy which 
had conduced to the general prosperity of 
the country, then that principle should be 


applied as far as the condition of the coun- 
try, the taxation of the country, and all 
the other circumstances in which we were 
placed, would admit; but if the principle of 
the present Government were affiirmed— 
that, the policy of 1846 having been 
adopted, it was not desirable, under all the 
cireumstances, to change it, but rather to 
mitigate the injury inflicted as far as pos- 
sible, not for the benefit of the whole coun- 
try, but of certain classes supposed to be 
injured—then, so far from that controversy 
being closed, we had only, in truth, arrived 
at another stage of it; it would still be 
carried on with the same vigour as before, 
but in the end it must result in the signal 
defeat of the Government, When the 
noble Earl applied the term ‘ factious’’ to 
the conduct of those opposed to him, he 
(Lord Wodehouse) would remind him (with- 
out any intention of imputing motives) 
that his own conduct since 1846 would 
bear that interpretation as well as that of 
any man in the country. When they con- 
sidered the way in which he broke up the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and 
remembered his declarations year after 
year to the farmers that he would stand 
by protection, and then saw the manner in 
which, when he was called upon to take 


Lord Wodehouse 
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office in 1852, he declared that he wonld 
bow to the feelings of the country, he 
thought he had the same right to stigmatise 
his conduct as factious, as the noble Earl 
had to apply the same language to the 
Opposition. He (Lord Wodehouse) would 
not have risen to say a single word had 
not the noble Earl made, what seemed to 
him, a most deliberate attempt to take all 
the advantage of the discussion to himself, 
and to prevent any one else having an op- 
portunity of speaking. Considering the im- 
mense amount of abilities which all were 
perfectly aware was concentrated on the 
Government benches in both Houses of Par- 
liament, but particularly in that, he must 
say that he thought it was extremely re. 
markable that they so seldom heard the 
sweet voices of the noble Lords opposite, 
It was curious that the noble Earl opposite 
should always get up to take all the debate 
upon himself, not only to reply to the 
speech of the noble Lord who might have 
immediately preceded him, but also to the 
speeches of all the noble Lords on the oppo 
site side of the House who had spoken before 
him in the course of the discussion: that, 
he thought, searcely consistent with one 
of the principles held by the disciples 
of free trade—he meant the division of 
labour. 

The Earnt of DERBY: My Lords, I 
do not rise to answer the speech of the 
noble Baron who has just resumed his 
seat, It is unnecessary for me to make 
any observations on the temper, the Jan- 
guage, and good taste of that speech, My 
conduct has been before the publie for—I 
am sorry to say—nearly thirty years; and 
I am not now going to defend myself against 
imputations which I feel to be utterly un- 
worthy of further notice. The noble Baron 
may be a competent judge of what is due 
to his own personal honour; I claim to be 
the best judge of what is due to mine; and 
I want no advice from him as to the mode 
in which I should maintain it, One word 
as to the charge of my haying endeavoured 
to prevent the noble Marquess from ad- 
dressing the House. I am sure the noble 
Marquess himself will acquit me of such & 
design. It appeared to me, from the turn 
which the discussion was taking, that it 
was likely to run to a considerable length, 
and I interrupted the noble Marquess 
merely for the purpose of suggesting that 
he should place himself within the rules of 
the House, and not with the remotest i- 
tention or wish of preventing him from ad- 
dressing to your Lordships any observations 
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he might think proper to make. The noble 
Marquess, as I gathered from his remarks, 
seems to think that I have not fairly de- 
seribed the course which the Government 
have taken in submitting a Resolution to 
the House of Commons previous to the 
26th instant. The noble Marquess speaks 
of this step as being a spontaneous one on 
the part of the Government. Surely the 
noble Marquess must know that it was not 
a spontaneous step, but one rendered ne- 
cessary in consequence of a notice of Mo- 
tion given from the side of the House op- 

sed to the Government; and we thought 
it the best and the most conciliatory mode 
of meeting that Motion. I have no wish 
to enter into irrelevant discussion at this 
time. I have stated frankly and plainly 
the course which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
intend to pursue; and all I ask is, that 
before pronouncing condemnation on our 
measures, Parliament will wait to see 
them. 

Loro WODEHOUSE begged to state, 
in explanation, that if he had said any- 
thing, without intending it, to reflect upon 
the personal honour of the noble Earl, he 
withdrew it, 

The Eart of DERBY, after the hand- 
some apology of the. noble Lord, should 
cease to remember a single word of what 
he had said, 

On Question, agreed to; and the said 
paragraph was read as follows :— 

“Tt gives Me Pleasure to be enabled, by the 
Blessing of Proyidence, to congratulate you on 
the generally improved Condition of the Country, 
and especially of the Industrious Classes. If you 
should be of opinion that recent Legislation, in 
contributing, with other Causes, to this happy 
Result, has at the same Time inflicted unavoidable 
Injury on certain important Interests, I recom- 
mend you dispassionately to consider how far it 
may be practicable equitably to mitigate that In- 


jury, and to enable the Industry of the Country | 


to meet successfully that unrestricted Competition 
to which Parliament, in its Wisdom, has decided 
that it should be subjected.” 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 


me ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 22, 1852. 


Mivurzs.] Pustic Bitis.—1° Courts of Common 
Law (Ireland) ; Land Improvement (Ireland) ; 
Leasing Powers (Ireland) ; Landlord and Ten- 
ant (Ireland) ; Tenants Improvement (Ireland). 

2° Bank Notes. 


CASE OF MR. PAGET. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
Wished to ask the noble Lord the Under 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs a question of 
which he had given him notice. It ap- 
peared that on the 2nd of September last 
the apartments of Mr. Paget, an English 
gentleman residing at Dresden, were en- 
tered by a large body of police, who insisted 
upon the delivery of his private manu- 
scripts and papers; that these were forcibly 
seized and carried off, and that, on a re- 
presentation being made to Mr. Forbes, 
the English Minister at Dresden, applica- 
tion was made by him to the Government 
of Saxony, who disavowed all knowledge 
whatever of the occurrence. It afterwards 
transpired that this outrage had taken place 
by an order of the Austrian Government, 
communicating their desire to the police 
acting in Saxony. He (Mr. M. Milnes) 
wished to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received any communica- 
tion on this subject; whether any redress 
was demanded, and had been given; and 
also whether the Government had any ob- 
jection to lay on the table the papers con- 
nected with this outrage upon an unpro- 
tectected and unoffending English gentle- 
man ? 

Lorpv STANLEY: I think my hon. 
Friend has been greatly misinformed in 
the details of the subject to which he has 
just called the attention of the House. It 
is true that Mr, Paget, a British subject, 
who for about two years has been residing 
at Dresden, had his house entered and his 
papers seized by the police; but it is not 
true, at least no information of that kind 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government, 
that his papers were seized by the Austrian 
authorities. They were seized by the po- 
lice of the country in which he resided. 
The British Minister at Dresden, Mr. 
Forbes, at once remonstrated with the pro- 
per authorities, and the result of his re- 
| monstrance was, that after a short interval 
| Mr. Paget’s papers were returned to him. 
I should state that the first answer that 
was made by the Government of Saxony 
to the remonstrance of Mr. Forbes was, 
an admission that Mr. Paget’s papers had 
been taken from him, and a justification 
of the act, on grounds which proved to 
be utterly erroneous. But to that reply a 
| second note of remonstrance was sent by 
| Mr. Forbes, which appeared to have pro- 
duced its effect, for very shortly afterwards 
Mr. Paget’s papers were restored, and Mr. 
Forbes was directed to convey to Mr. Paget 
an expression of regret, on the part of the 
Government of Saxony, at what had oc- 
curred, and to state to Mr. Paget that the 
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police who had taken upon themselves, 
without orders, to seize his papers had re- 
ceived a very severe reprimand. Under 
these circumstances no further notice of 
the matter on the part of the Government 
was thought necessary. 


Ecclesiastical Courts— 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 
Sm De LACY EVANS said, he would 


beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Woods what the definite intentions of Go- 
vernment were as to the removal or the 
contrary of the buildings on either side of 
Bridge-street, Westminster-bridge; and if 
one or both sides of that street were in- 
tended to be removed, at what period it 
might be intended to carry the same into 
effect ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
to state that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill in this 
Session of Parliament directing a bridge 
to be built across the Thames at West- 
minster, but that measure would not in- 
clude the property on the south side of 
Bridge-street. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was probably aware that the houses 
on the north side of Bridge-street were the 
property of the Westmiuster-bridge Com- 
missioners, with the exception of one 
house; and he (Lord John Manners) be- 
lieved the leases would very shortly fall in. 
But with regard to the houses on the 
south side of Bridge-street, their purchase, 
he feared, would be a very expensive 
affair; and it was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment that their removal was not ne- 
cessarily connected with the erection of a 
bridge across the Thames. Their removal, 
doubtless, would be a great improvement 
to the appearance of the New Palace of 
Westminster, though the cost that would 
necessarily be incurred would in all pro- 
bability prevent that removal taking place. 
When the Bill which he had previously 
mentioned was before Parliament, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would then have an 
opportunity of seeing what were the inten- 
tions of the Government on the subject. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS—CHURCH 
REFORM. 

Sir B. HALL: I wish to put three 
questions to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, of which I have given him notice. 
The first relates to the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the second to Ecclesiastical Discipline, and 
the third to Episcopal Incomes. The right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that in 1850 a 
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Committee was appointed by this House 
to inquire into the Courts of Law and 
Equity. That Committee presented a very 
elaborate report, in which they set forth the 
facts that arbitrary fees are taken by Judges 
and registrars, who it appears hold sinecure 
offices, ‘‘ and the Committee desire that 
the attention of Parliament should be di- 
rected without delay to the application of 
the necessary remedies.” The first ques. 
tion is, whether he can inform the House 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure or to take 
any steps for the purpose of carrying out 
the recommendation of that Committee ? 
With regard to the second question—that 
referring to Ecclesiastical Discipline—the 
right hon. Gentleman perhaps has had his 
attention drawn to a paper presented to 
the House in 1851, being No. 205, which 
was an Address to Her Majesty from lay 
members of the Church of England, and 
very numerously signed by Peers of Par- 
liament and Members of this House, com- 
plaining of certain innovations in the form 
of worship of the Established Church, and 
praying that Her Majesty might be gra- 
ciously pleased to take such steps as might 
prevent a continuance of those practices. 
Her Majesty commanded the Secretary of 
State to communicate with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and the Secretary of State, 
then Sir George Grey, says (writing to 
the Archbishop) :— 

‘* Her Majesty places full confidence in your 
Grace’s desire to use such means as are within 
your power to maintain the purity of the doctrines 
taught by the clergy of the Established Church, 
and to discourage and prevent innovations in the 
mode of conducting the services of the Church, 
not sanctioned by law or general usage, and cal- 
culated to create dissatisfaction and alarm among 
a numerous body of its members.” 


A short time since a letter appeared in the 
public papers, signed by the clergy and 
laity of the diocese of Exeter, and address- 
ed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, pray- 
ing that his Grace would interfere to carry 
out those recommendations of Her Majesty. 
His Grace replied— 

“The memorial alludes to the introduction of 
doctrines and practices into the Church during 
the last few years which cannot be reconciled with 
the principles of the Reformation. This is a sub- 
ject upon which, unhappily, I have been so often 
obliged to declare my opinion, that I need not 
repeat it now. The memorial, however, proceeds 
to complain of a practice originating in these erro- 
neous doctrines, which can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the auricular confession of the Church 
of Rome. I agree with the memorialists in be- 
lieving this practice to be equally unscriptural in 
principle, and mischievous in effect. But I trust 
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that public opinion will prevent the continuance 
of the system.” 
I ask, now, whether it is the intention of 
the Government, or whether they can in- 
form the House and the laity of the Church 
of England whether it is the intention of 
the Bishops of our Church to take any 
steps in pursuance of the commands of 
Her Majesty for the purpose of preventing 
those proceedings which the Archbishop 
himself declares “are contrary to the 
principles of the Reformation?” The 
other question, as regards episcopal in- 
comes, is perhaps one which the right hon. 
Gentleman may answer more easily. The 
Act of 1836 was intended to limit the 
amount of Episcopal incomes; but by a re- 
turn laid on the table of this House, it ap- 
pears that the spirit and intention of that 
Act are evaded; and I wish to know whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Government 
to introduce any measures which may carry 
into effect the spirit and intention of that 
Act, so that the bishops may not have 
larger incomes than those which were as- 
signed to their respective sees ? 
Mr.WALPOLE: Sir, the hon.Gentleman 
bas asked me three very important ques- 
tions, and the most important of them, per- 
haps, is the first, namely, what are the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the reform of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts? Perhaps I might say 
that the Report to which the hon. Gentle- 
man has referred is a Report of a Commit- 
tee with reference to fees taken in the 
Courts of Law, and is not a Report on the 
whole question of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Now, the hon. Gentleman may possibly be 
aware that the Lord Chancellor in another 
place has already intimated that extension 
has been given to the Chancery Commis- 
sion—in consideration of a paragraph in 
their most valuable Report—to enable them 
to consider the whole question of testamen- 
tary jurisdiction with reference to proceed- 
ings in the Courts of Law, the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, and the Court of Chancery. 
The attention of the Government has been 
seriously called to the subject, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that they are unani- 
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taken into consideration. For that reason, 
I own, the Government have not at the 
present moment an immediate intention of 
bringing in a Bill, because they look with 
great anxiety to that Report of the Chan- 
cery Commissioners, which will probably 
settle the whole question. With regard to 
the second question, I hardly know how to 
answer it. There are no powers, that I 
am aware of, in the Crown for preventing 
what the hon. Gentleman has called Romish 
practices in our Church. The best mode 
by which they can be prevented is by the 
good sense of the people of this country, 
expressed, as it has been over and over 
again expressed, against the introduction 
of any such novelties into our Church; and, 
so far as the Government are concerned, 
they are as anxious as the hon. Gentleman, 
or anybody else can be, to see that our own 
Church is preserved in perfect purity, ac- 
cording to the principles established at.the 
Reformation. With regard to the last 
question, which relates to Episcopal In- 
comes, the hon. Gentleman is aware that 
they were settled by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, by virtue of the Act, I 
think, to which he refers. I do not see 
that the Government ought to interfere 
with the life incomes of any of the bishops, 
but to leave the Episcopal Incomes in future 
to remain as they were settled by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, in pursuance of 
the Statute to which the hon. Gentleman 
has referred. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
seeing the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary for the Colonies in his place, he 
was desirous of asking permission of the 
House to correct a misapprehension into 
which he conceived that the House could 
not but have been led by what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman in replying, on 
last Friday evening, to a question put by the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
J. Russell), calling for an explanation of the 
delay that had taken place in transmitting 


| the Constitution to the Colony of the Cape. 


mously of opinion that there ought to be a| He (Mr. Peel) understood the right hon. 
stringent, an extensive, and a decided re- | Gentleman to say that a general impression 


form in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Wish- ; had prevailed throughout the Colony that 


ing, as I do, that this reform may be one | Earl Grey, in his draft Constitutional Ordi- 
that may be approved of generally, and | nances, had intended to confer the franchise 
carried into execution and effect with the! on every man who occupied for a certain 


approbation of the country, I certainly wish, 
for my own part, that no Bill should be 


| 


number of months any description of fixed 
property—that it was under that impression 


brought in until the whole question can be | that deliberations had taken place in the 
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Legislative Council, and amendments been | That, in takiug this course, he was pre. 
proposed ; and that the Council, conceiving | pared to follow the views of the Legislative 
that their franchise was so extensive as to| Council, and especially among them the 
admit the bulk of the coloured classes, and | recommendations of the Attorney General, 
at the same time entertaining great dis-|(Mr. Porter), a gentleman who was much 
trust of those classes in consequence of | distinguished in the Colony for his ability 
their having united with the Kafirs in| and for his long official service and profes. 
rebellion against the Crown, had made | sional attainments. Now, he should state 
amendments restricting very considerably | that Sir Harry Smith, when Governor of 
the franchise, with the express view of|the Cape, had directed the Attorney Ge. 
excluding the coloured classes. He under- | neral (Mr. Porter) to draft a Constitutional 
stood the right hon. Gentleman further to | Ordinance in accordance with the views of 
state, that after all these proceedings were | the Colony, of the Council, and of Mr. Por- 
over, in the course of a conversation be-| ter himself. Mr. Porter proceeded to dis- 
tween Lieutenant Governor Darling and | charge that duty, and his draft Ordinance 
the Attorney General, Mr. Porter—the | was transmitted to this country ; and, as 
latter having, as he (Mr. Peel) understood | far as the question of the franchise was 
the right hon. Gentleman, then for the} concerned, the only point to which he 
first time taken the trouble to read the | (Mr. Peel) now adverted, Mr. Porter’s draft 
clause in question in the draft Ordinances | was the basis of Earl Grey’s clause in the 
of Earl Grey—observed that it was much | draft Ordinances. Without entering into 
less liberal than it professed to be, and | particulars, he might state that Earl Grey 
that, in fact, it conferred the franchise | made a literal transcript of Mr. Porter’s pa- 
only on the occupiers of one description | ragraph, and transferred it into his own 
of property, namely, house property, andj draft Ordinances. He confessed, then, it 
that this qualification made the franchise | appeared to him quite impossible that there 
more exclusive even than that adopted in | could be any misconception in the mind of the 
the amendments of the Legislative Council, | Attorney General at the Cape with respect 
which were considered to be so narrow as | to the precise nature of this qualification. 
to have been protested against by the whole | It only remained for him to say, that not 
Colony. The right hon. Gentleman pro-/ only Mr. Porter but every Member of the 
ceeded to add, that under these cireum-| Legislative Council was, he was certain, 
stances the question of the franchise was | quite aware of the nature of the franchise, 
involved in new and insuperable difficulties, | because he found in the Amendment 
and he did not know which franchise to | adopted by the Legislative Council—and he 
adopt ; that certainly he could not adopt! might mention that the question of the 
the franchise contained in Earl Grey’s | franchise was discussed for many days in 
draft Ordinances, because if he did he | the Council—the following words added to 
should be conniving at a delusion. Now, | house property: ‘‘whether separately or 
it was quite true that the franchise in the | jointly with any land occupied with the 
draft Ordinances sent out from this country | house;”’ clearly showing that they were 
was restticted to the occupation of house | aware that the franchise conferred by Earl 
property of the value of 25/.; but the point | Grey was restricted to the occupation of 
which he was concerned in making clear | house property as distinguished from any 
was this—that there was not and could | other kind of immoveable property. That 
not be any misconception in the Colony of | was the explanation he wished to make, 
the Cape as to the fact of this limitation, | and he trusted that if any hon. Gentleman 
because in the covering despatch in which | had been misled by the right hon. Gentle- 
the Ordinances were transmitted, Earl Grey | man the Colonial Secretary into the idea 
distinctly stated that the question of the that Earl Grey had resorted to anything 
franchise was one on which he could not be | like artifice or stratagem to disguise the 
expected to express any decided opinion ; | real nature of the franchise from the Co- 
that at so remote a distance from the Cape lony, he would now give that noble Lord 
he could not decide a question of that kind; | credit for acting in a plain and straight- 
and that he must abide by the views of | forward manner. 

those who, being locally connected with} Sim JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
the Colony, might be presumed to be cog- | thought that the House would perceive that 
nisant of the nature of its society and|the question to which the hon. Gentleman 
the tenure of its property, on which ques- { had called their attention was not only one 0 
tions the franchise must mainly depend. | detail, but one of an intricate and difficult 
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character. He must,say that he thought 
the hon. Member would have treated him 
with more courtesy if he had given him 
some notice of his intention to bring the 
subject forward. He (Sir J. Pakington) 
had not the slightest idea, until the hon. 
Gentleman rose, that it was his intention 
to refer to what had fallen from him on a 
former evening. He followed the hon. 
Member with as much attention as he could, 
and he confessed he could not clearly un- 
derstand what his reasons weré for intro- 
dacing the subject until he came to his 
closing observations. From the words used 
by the hon. Gentleman at the close of his 
speech, he presumed he meant to say that 
it was his (Sir J. Pakington’s) object on 
Friday evening last to impute to Earl Grey 
some intention to mislead the Colony, and 
to practise some delusion on this question 
of the franchise. Now, if that were really 
the hon. Gentleman’s impression, he begged 
altogether to disclaim any such intention, 
and distinetly to state that he had no 
wish to make any itnputation- whatever 
upon that noble Lord. He wished, also, 
to correct a mistake into which the hon. 
Gentleman had fallen, and which, he be- 
lieved, he had been led into by what he 


had seen in some of the public journals 
rather than by what he had heard in that 
House—namely, that he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had stated that this question of the 
franchise was surrounded by “‘ insuperable 


dificulties.’” Such a word as “ insupera- 
ble” he had not used. What he stated was, 
that the arrivals from the Cape when the 
Connstitution came home in July last, 
showed that the subject was surrounded by 
“reat and unexpected ’’—not by “ in- 
superable ’’ difficulties. The substance of 
all he had said on the oceasion was, that 
by the Council which first took this sub- 
ject into consideration, subsequently by 
the seceding members of that Souncil, and 
thirdly by the Commission which undertook 
the management of the subject—that in 
every one of these cases the franchise pro- 
posed was the occupancy of fixed property 
to the value of 25/. for the twelve pre- 
ceding months; and the legal construction 
of that franchise had beer, and was now, 
he believed, held to be, and justly held to 
be, that every Hottentot who occupied a 
hut, with adjacent land, provided the whole 
was worth 25/., would enjoy the right to 
the franchise. It was so held in the Co- 
lony; and it was not only so held in the 
Colony, but, as he stated the other day, it 
was ultimately promulgated that this fran- 
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chise had been adopted for the purpose 
of embracing the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the Hottentot population. He 
had further stated that when Earl Grey’s 
Ordinanee was sent out, instead of the 
franchise being the occupany of a hut and 
land together worth 25l., it directed that 
the franchise should consist of buildings of 
that value. As to any imputation upon 
Earl Grey, he had made none further than 
this. His own belief was that the change 
might have been unintentional, neverthe- 
less it was a very important change. The 
Colony was not aware of the difference 
when the Constitution was discussed last 
February. It was discussed under the idea 
and belief that it was a land franchise, and 
it was not until after the Amendments had 
been moved and carried that the difference 
between the franchise of huts and land, and 
the franchise of buildings alone, was dis- 
covered. He might add, that on this being 
discovered, the Gentleman who moved those 
Amendments temarked, “‘If we had only 
known this previously, we might have spared 
ourselves this trouble.’’ All he had said, 
therefore, was that this discovery had been 
productive of considerable difficulty, and 
had involved the necessity, on the part of 
the Government, of using the utmost dis- 
eretion before they decided ultimately what 
the franchise should be. 

Sim CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not understand the right hon. Baronet to 
have imputed to Earl Grey that he had 
done anything to mislead the Colony; 
though he did use words which might seem 
to bear that construction. What his hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury (Mr. F. Peel) 
meant to say was, that whatever franchise 
Earl Grey gave was the precise franchise 
mentioned in the Ordinance which had been 
sent home from the Cape, drawn up by the 
Attorney General for that Colony; there- 
fore his hon. Friend did not understand 
how there could have been any misconcep- 
tion at the Cape. That Ordinance Earl 
Grey had copied. So far as the subject of 
the franchise was concerned, he (Sir C. 
Wood) did not say what that franchise 
was, but whatever it was, it came from the 
Cape to Earl Grey, and was sent back by 
him as he had received it, unaltered. 

Subject dropped. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY begged to 
move, for his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), who was unavoid- 
ably absent, that the House be called over. 
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Order read; Motion made, and Question 
proposed, ‘‘ That the House be now called 
over.” 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, that, 
without any disrespect to the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just moved that the House 
be called over, and with less disrespect 
towards the hon. Gentleman upon whose 
behalf he made that Motion, he must ap- 
peal to the experience of every Gentleman 
present—of those, at least, who had per- 
sonal experience upon the subject, and of 
many others who knew historically the 
proceedings of that House—whether the 
attempt to call over the House were gene- 
rally successful—whether it were not a 
mere brutum fulmen to the absent, and a 
great waste of time to those who were 
present. Obviously he did not rise to 
speak on his own behalf, or of as large a 
House as almost any Gentleman ever re- 
membered—he did not rise to speak on 
behalf of the 450 Gentlemen then present 
ready to answer to their names; but on 
behalf of other Members who had not only 
had no notice, but who from the nature of 
things could not have had such notice; for 
when was the notice for a call of the House 
carried? After post-hour on Friday last; 
and he believed it would be physically im- 
possible, with all the aids of modern science 
which had been bestowed upon the trans- 
mission of intelligence, for a notice of a 
eall of the House to reach many of those 
distant quarters of the Queen’s European 
dominions in which many Members were 
at present. It was not that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hume) had not as full a 
right as any other hon. Member to do this, 
but he was perfectly astonished when he 
saw in the name of the hon. Member for 
Montrose a Motion to this effect, because, 
if there were one hon. Member more than 
another who had sat in that House con- 
tinuously, it was that hon. Gentleman; 
and, if that hon. Gentleman had been pre- 
sent—and he regretted the cause of his 
absence—he would have appealed to him, 
whether in one single instance a call of 
the House had ever been productive of any 
advantage. Suppose the hon. Gentleman 
brought the 654 Members of whom that 
House consisted into their places, could he 
compel any one of them—he would not say 
to express his opinion, for, happily, they 
did not want that expression from all at 
any rate, but—to give his vote? He might 
bring him to his seat, but the moment an 
hon. Gentleman had answered to his name, 
he might, if he were so advised, leave the 
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House, and, except by another call of the 
House, the hon. Member could not compel 
his further attendance. Without, there. 
fore, wasting more time of the House in 
attempting to induce the House not to 
waste further time in the prosecution of 
the present Motion, he should take the 
sense of the House upon it. 

Mr. COBDEN said, that although he 
could not admit that the reasons of the 
hon. Gentleman were altogether valid, yet 
there might be a good deal said on both 
sides. The hon. Gentleman stated that, 
although they were called on that even- 
ing to answer to their names, yet there 
was no power to compel them to vote the 
next day. That was perfectly true; but, 
assuming that there were any hon. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to evade voting, or 
wished to run away, for that was the inti- 
mation—the object of a call of the House, 
as he understood it, was, that they might 
do their best to show to the country whe- 
ther Members were in a condition to be 
there or not—whether they were in health 
to be present—whether they had any pa- 
ramount engagement to prevent their being 
there-— whether they could satisfy their 
constituents that there was a reason or 
physical impediment to prevent their being 
in the House on the next, as well as on 
that day. He thought, therefore, there 
was not in the hon. Gentleman’s argument 
that cogency which many hon. Gentlemen 
supposed; but he thought the Motion of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) might be said 
to be all but completely successful, for he 
believed that there were present forty or 
fifty Members who had not taken the oaths 
of the House before that day. Seeing the 
great number around the table that day, it 
was evident that the Motion had had its 
full effect; he would therefore put it to his 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Walmsley) who repre- 
sented the hon. Member for Montrose upon 
this occasion, whether he would press the 
matter to a division ? 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was one of 
those who voted for a call of the House; 
because, when an hon. Gentleman in the 
position of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) thought an important question 
was to be brought before the House, which 
made it proper to obtain as large an at- 
tendance as possible, seeing that that Mo- 
tion was proposed more or less against the 
Government, he (Mr. Walpole) thought it 
his duty to vote for the call; but he so 
entirely agreed in the observations of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
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Cobden) that the Motion for the call had 
really answered its purpose, and would be 

rfectly satisfactory to the hon. Member 
for Montrose, that he ventured to say it 
would be convenient to the House if the 
Motion were not pressed. No object could 
then be gained by calling it over, but pos- 
sibly some great inconvenience might arise 
to hon. Members too far distant to have 
notice of the call; and for that reason, 
among others, he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would not press the Motion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he begged 
to express his concurrence in the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, that 
in accordance with the wish of the House, 
he would withdraw the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Order 
discharged. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND). 

Mr. NAPIER said, he rose to move for 
leave to introduce a series of measures, 
having for their object the adjustment of 
the relations between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland—namely, ‘‘ A Bill to facilitate 
the Improvement of Landed Property in 
Treland;”’ “‘ A Bill to provide Compensa- 
tio to Tenants for the improvement of 
their holdings in Ireland;’’ ‘‘ A Bill to 
facilitate the making of beneficial Leases 
and Agreements for Compensation for im- 
provement of Lands in Ireland;’’ and ‘A 
Bill to simplify, consolidate, and amend 
the existing Laws which regulate the re- 
lation of Landlord and Tenant in Ireland.’ 
When he considered the difficulty and im- 
portance of this great question—when he 
reflected on its bearing upon the interests 
of Ireland, on the spirit in which the mea- 
sures he asked leave to introduce might 
be received by the people of Ireland them- 
selves, and how great and eminent states- 
men had touched this question with a 
trembling hand, and left it still unsettled, 
he honestly confessed that he approached 
the subject with the utmost diffidence, 
and must ask the House for its kind in- 
dulgence while he endeavoured to state his 
views upon it. At the outset he readily 
admitted that he was greatly indebted to 
those who had heretofore endeavoured to 
grapple with the subject; because, al- 
though, some wilfully, and others reluc- 
tantly, had abandoned it, yet he had been 
greatly assisted by their labours; but he 
must also be permitted to add that he con- 
ceived the difficulty surrounding the ques- 
tion had been very much enhanced by de- 
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lay ; for when concessions were to be made 
—provided they were just and wise con- 
cessions—the sooner they were made the 
better. For what had been the result of 
the delay that had taken place in the set- 
tlement of this question? In the first 
place, the pressure upon the agricultural 
interest of Ireland, the reality of which, 
however they might dispute about its 
causes, was denied by none. The effect of 
that pressure had naturally induced some 
persons to entertain the most extravagant 
expectations as to what legislation could 
do with the view of relieving them from 
their distress; and again it had enabled 
other persons to take advantage of the 
discontent of the people to inflame them 
against the laws, and to raise expecta- 
tions which they did not honestly believe 
could{be fulfilled. Now, if others acknow- 
ledged as the most competent had at- 
tempted to deal with this question, and 
had shrunk from it, it might perhaps be 
considered as presumptuous in him to sup- 
pose that he was able to do what was thus 
left undone. He did not now come for- 
ward for the purpose of catching transient 
applause; on the contrary, his sole desire 
was to propose something which was so 
obviously practicable that it would be likely 
to be carried through that House, and 
prove successful. It happened that shortly 
after he entered Parliament, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford had brought in one of his Bills 
before the House; and it was but just to 
say of that gentleman, in passing, that, 
although he differed from him on many of 
his views respecting this question, yet he 
did think it was owing very much to the 
perseverance with which he pressed the 
question on the public and the House, that 
it had now become a matter for Parliament 
to dispose of—that it had become the duty 
of the Legislature at length to settle the 
question for the peace and welfare of the 
country, and, therefore, it was that he had 
been led to prepare the measures he was 
about to propose. In the year 1848, Mr. 
Sharman Crawford brought the question 
before the late Parliament; and in 1849, 
he (Mr. Napier) heard from the lips of 
one who was now no more, but one who 
understood Ireland well—he had heard from 
the lips of the late Sir Robert Peel these 
words:—‘‘I see every reason why Ireland, 
if her position in respect of tenure could be 
improved, should be most prosperous.” In 
the opinion of that great statesman, there- 
fore, the prosperity of Ireland depended 
upon the improvement of her tenure. Hav- 
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ing had numerous communications with 
various persons in different parts of Ire- 
land upon the subject, he (Mr. Napier) 
felt that it had become his bounden duty 
either to assist in the great object of 
effecting the settlement of the question, 
ot to make the effort himself. Whilst the 
late Government were in office, therefore, 
he did what he could for that purpose; and 
he got two friends to prepare a complete 
digest of the existing state of the law in 
a clear and condensed form. When that 
statement was prepared, it was sent to 
many members of his own profession; and 
it had been commented upon in terms of 
the highest approval by one of the ablest 
lawyers in Ireland—a man well acquainted 
with the subject itself, and the father of 
the Irish bar—he meant Mr. Robert 
Holmes. Mr. Holmes wrote to Messrs. 
Vance and Ferguson :-— 


“13th May, 1851. 

“« Gentlemen : I have received the book which 
you were so kind as to send to me—your work on 
the ‘Tenure and Improvement of Land in Ire- 
land,’ &e. I deferred acknowledging the gift 
until I could in some degree appreciate its value. 
I have now read it, and I consider it due both to 
you and myself to declare that I have derived 
from the perusal the greatest satisfaction and 
most useful information. It is a work which ex- 
hibits industry and research, professional know- 
ledge and talent, judicious treatment and sug- 
gestion, practical good sense, temperate stricture, 
and benevolent purposes in an eminent degree, 
and arare union of brevity and comprehensive- 
ness, on one of the most important and interest- 
ing subjects which can in these times engage 
and fix the attention of every class in society, 
and which demands the prompt and decisive in- 
terference of the Legislature. That your valuable 
work may have the influence which it ought to 
have with those who possess the power of giv- 
ing effect to its wise recommendations, is the sin- 
cere wish of, Gentlemen, your obliged and faithful 
servant, ‘*Rosert Homes.” 


Discussions afterwards took plaee in that 
House upon the subject, and in one of the 
debates the hon. Member for Cavan and 
the hon. Member for Middlesex suggested 
that some person professionally connected 
with Ireland should endeavour to settle this 


question. The Government of the noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord John 
Russell) having paid great attention to 
this subject, at length brought in a mea- 
sure with regard to it. The noble Lord 
was disappointed, however, in any expec- 
tation he might have formed of its giving 
satisfaction, and withdrew it. He said it 
with the greatest deference, but he must 
say this with regard to Ireland, that he 
had always thought it was a wrong policy 
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to try and frame measures to catch any 
mere passing popularity—to please those 
whose province and interest it was not to 
be pleased with any measures that were 
proposed— but that, on the other hand, 
they should do that which they believed 
to be equitable and right, and trust that 
in the end what was based upon a sound 
and just principle would commend itself to 
the people, and that the good sense and 
judgment of the community would adopt 
that which eareful deliberation had led 
them to propose. Now a code of laws, 
that was intended to regulate and adjust 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland, must provide for the demands 
of the past, the requirements of the future, 
and the exigencies of the present transi. 
tion state of that country. He might add, 
also, that a code of laws such as & British 
Parliament might be expected to pass af- 
fecting property, must keep within the 
great landmarks of property, and that no 
right of property universally acknowledged 
should be tampered with or violated. More- 
over, the law should be made to harmonise 
with our commercial policy, as he (Mr. 
Napier) understood it now to be established, 
though he was somewhat surprised to find 
it was thought by the authors of that policy 
that the principle of free trade needed the 
protection of a declaration on the subject 
on the part of that House. What we had 
to deal with was the present existing state 
of Ireland: and, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, it seemed to him that 
the present was a peculiarly fitting oppor- 
tunity for the settlement and adjustment 
of the relations subsisting between the 
owner and occupier of the soil in Ireland. 
Agricultural property there was so greatly 
rising in value, that according to the in- 
formation he had lately received, a great 
competition existed for the land, and some 
sales had been effected at thirty years’ 
purchase, and others at twenty-five. The 
prosperity of Ireland was not an isolated 
question; for with the prosperity of Ireland 
were bound up the security and strength of 
the United Kingdom. He did not wish to 
present her—he had never desired to see 
her coming forward—in the attitude and 
spirit of @ mendicant, and he had always 
felt a glow of shame when he thought of 
the _— nation in the world being 
placed side by side with a country which 
seemed to be at all in a mendicant state. 
Ireland had undoubtedly great resources, 
but he thought the first and material thing 
she required for her advancement and pros- 
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rity was security for life and protection 
rr property; and those objects would be 
assisted by the enactment of really just 
and fair laws; and the next thing he 
thought she required at this moment was 
the adjustment of the long-vexed land ques- 
tion. Ireland was an agricultural country; 
they could not expect that manufactures or 
commerce would make great way there 
wutil there had been a large advance in 
agricultural improvement. The adjust- 
ment of the land question was therefore a 
great question for Treland first, and second- 
ly, for the British empire at large. The 
adjustment of the land question had re- 
lation not merely to present exigencies, 
but also to past difficulties. He had now, 
however, only to deal with that portion of 
the question which was connected with the 
law of landlord and tenant; and he be- 
lieved that if they could but see life 
secure, property protected, and the land 
question equitably adjusted, an improved 
cultivation of the soil would follow, and 
they would witness among his countrymen 
more of mutual forbearance and of com- 
mon co-operation for their common welfare. 
He should then have no fears for that 
country; Ireland must improve and grow 
largely in prosperity. With regard to that 
portion of the subject to which he had now 
toaddress himself in the adjustment of the 
land question, it was attended with two 
classes of difficulties, which ought to be con- 
sidered separately for the purpose of under- 
standing the nature of the remedies which it 
was proposed to apply to them. These were 
the permanent difficulties and the tempo- 
rary difficulties. With respect to the per- 
manent difficulties, they had heard nume- 
Tous discussions and various theories as to 
what caused these permanent difficulties. 
One theorist would tell them that they were 
owing to the priests; another that they 
were caused by the parsqns. One would 
attribute it to the landlords, another to the 
tenants. One would charge it upon the 
Government, and upon English legislation, 
another upon Irish neglect; whereas the 
truth was that all these several causes had 
contributed their quota towards producing 
the general result. But, for his own part, 
after carefully and attentively considering 
these various causes, he felt that there 
could be no question that the policy which 
had: been adopted in earlier times, and had 
been since long pursued by England to- 
wards Ireland, had most severely aggra- 
vated the evils under which that country 
had suffered. The extent to which the 
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system of tenure at will prevailed was not 
less an evil in the days of Elizabeth than 
in those of Victoria; and whoever read the 
pages of Sir John Davies would find that 
he had emphatically insisted that the ap- 
ee of the English land tenure to 
reland was essential to savé the oceu- 
pants of land in that country from the 
great and increasing misery, the prostra- 
tion to which the uncertainty of their te- 
nure in their Holdings exposed them ; and 
Edmund Spenser had written in exactly 
the same spirit; yet, up to the present 
time, the vast proportion of the land there 
was occupied by tenants-at-will, having no 
security whatever for their industry or 
their enterprise, and consequently in a po- 
sition befitting the idle or the improvi- 
dent man, but altogether unsuited to the 
honest and industrious cultivator. Often 
neglected by the absentee proprietor, 
ground down by the middleman, living— 
if living—from hand to mouth, utterly un- 
certain and insecure in his holding, the 
occupier of land lived wretchedly on the 
potato, and when the first storm arose— 
when the first calamity occurred at all be- 
yond the ordinary condition—wholly foun- 
dered. In this way the whole structure 
of society had become vicious; and in a 
country where they ought to have had a 
well-organised state of society, they found 
that civilisation made small progress, that 
the people did not improve, and that diffi- 
culties and disasters were of periodic re- 
currence. The commercial policy of Eng- 
land towards her sister country had Jargely 
tended to produce this most unhappy re- 
sult. In 1785 he found Mr. Pitt thus 
describing the effect of that policy upon 
Ireland :— 

“That which had been the system counter- 
acted the kindness of Providence, and suspended 
the industry and enterprise of man. Iteland was 
put under such festraint that she was shut out 
from every species of commerce;—she was re- 
strained from sending the produce of her own 
soil to foreign markets, and all correspondence 
with the colonies of Britain was prohibited to 
her, 80 that she could not derive their commodi- 
ties but through the medium of Britain.” [Han- 
sard, Parl, Hist. xxv. 317.) 


That the English system ‘“‘ had debarred 
Ireland from the use of her own resources, 
and made her subservient to the interests 
and the opulence of this country, without 
suffering her to share in the bounties of 
nature and in the industry of her citizens” 
—a system ‘‘ which counteracted the kind- 
ness of Providence, and suspended the in- 
dustry and enterprise of man.” Again, 
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also, in 1799, Mr. Pitt, speaking on the 
question of the Union, repeated the same 
sentiments, and declared that ‘“ Ireland 
had long felt the narrow policy of Great 
Britain, who, influenced by selfish motives, 
had treated her with partiality and neglect, 
and never looked on her prosperity as that 
of the Empire at large.” What had been 
the result of that policy? Why, that Ire- 
land, with her commercial and manufactu- 
ring growth thus stunted, had been com- 
pelled to remain a purely agricultural coun- 
try, and, from the enormous and reckless 
competition for land which had hence arisen, 
a most vicious state of society had deve- 
loped itself — of difficulties and misery 
among the occupiers of the soil, of incum- 
brances among its proprietors —a state 
of society most graphicaliy described by 
the present Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
his evidence before the Committee of 1824. 
A large proportion of the incumbrances 
and settlements on Irish estates dated 
their origin from the latter end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century; 
and were based, in a very material degree, 
upon a fictitious value of land arising out 
of the circumstances of the time, such as 
the infinite subdivision of the land, the 
undue competition, the system of sublet- 
ting, and the artificial value of land and 
produce consequent on the state of prices 
before the conclusion of the war. But re- 
cent occurrences having stripped things 
of that false aspect which they had as- 
sumed at the period he referred to, the 
whole system was found to be rotten and 
unsound; and having been cleared away 
by the sufferings of the last few years, an 
open space was made for a new arrange- 
ment, which he hoped they would endea- 
vour to aid him in, turning to account for 
remedial purposes. There were various 
other matters connected with the country 
to which he might advert as explaining its 
position; such as the political influences 
brought to bear upon owners of property 
on the one side and the other. For in- 
stance, of the two parties in the country, 
one was corrupted and the other coerced, 
and all the evils arising out of this state of 
things were inherited by the landowners of 
the present day, who ought not to be 
blamed for the evils arising out of the vi- 
cious system that had been thus entailed 
upon them. At a subsequent period the 
intervention of Parliament was invoked to 
provide a remedy, and a series of Parlia- 
mentary Committees investigated the sub- 
ject. A Committee of the House which 
Mr, Napier 
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sat in 1819 appeared to have arrived at 
the conviction that man in Ireland was g 
nuisance, and that the main question wag 
how to get rid of many, and, therefore, 
amongst other remedies for the existing 
evils, they recommended emigration; and, 
again, in the years 1823 and 1827, other 
Committees recommended similar tem 

rary remedies and nostrums. But he had 
perused a report from another source on 
the same subject, to which he would direct 
the attention of the House. It was a report 
emanating from some members of the So. 
ciety of Friends. In the year 1827 the 
excellent Mrs. Fry and her brother, who 
had conceived a deep interest in the sub- 
ject, visited Ireland; they examined every 
county, and made the most minute inqui- 
ries into every element of her condition; 
and the result was, that they prepared a 
kind of report on the subject for the Mar. 
quess of Wellesley, and a better state pa- 
per on Ireland never was produced. They 
stated that what they found in Ireland 
was a want of employment, a defective 
administration of justice, and a want of 
education, prevalent throughout the coun- 
try; and they added, as a remarkable fea- 
ture, that scarcely anything was made the 
most of, and that everywhere the country 
presented the spectacle of a fine and fruit- 
ful land with utterly inadequate cultivation. 
They expressed their conviction that, if 
sufficient cultivation was applied to the 
soil, by the adequate employment of the 
people, any failure of the potato crop— 
under existing circumstances so terrible 4 
calamity—would be amply and most bene- 
ficially met by a regular supply of the 
more suitable and far more nutritious de- 
scription of food, wheaten bread. They 
considered, they said, that employment 
would be a far better remedy for the dis- 
tressed people of Ireland than emigration, 
although to a limited extent this latter 
remedy also might be uscful; and they in- 
sisted, as a grand remedy, upon the effec- 
tual alteration of the system under which 
high nominal rents, low wages, and inse- 
curity of tenure, afflicted the country; and 
they also recommended (for this was before 
the Relief Bill of 1829) the establishment 
of equality of civil rights, adding that the 
less distinctions of religion were insis 

on in civil polity, the greater would be 
the probability of the establishment of s 
state of things leading to permanent tran- 
quillity. Had the suggestions made by 


these able and benevolent persons been: 


acted upon at the time, he would venture 
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to say—not scrutinising the design of the 
Almighty in the dispensations which had 
befallen the country, nor causes over 
which men had no control—he would ven- 
ture to say, humanly speaking, we should 
have been spared calamities which Ireland 
had in late years endured. In 1830— 
after emancipation, and when the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland had published 
a manifesto that they had got all they 
desired, and that now all parties ought to 
unite for the common good of Ireland— 
another Committee sat on Irish affairs, 
which reported that one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the population of Ireland were out of 
employment, and that it was the impera- 
tive duty of the Government and of the Le- 
gislature to take into consideration the most 
effectual means of diminishing this amount 
of non-employment, of introducing into Ire- 
land a sounder economical and social sys- 
tem, and of regulating on more rational and 
useful principles the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. Nothing, however, was 
done. Another Committee sat a few years 
afterwards, who reported that there would 
absolutely not be a sufficiency of labour in 
Ireland if the soil were adequately culti- 
vated, and recommended most emphati- 
cally that some measures should be adopted 
for giving tenants for life powers of leas- 
ing and charging the inheritance for per- 
manent improvements. Still nothing was 
done. Mr. Crawford was at this time 
pressing his Bills in Parliament, but with- 
out result; but in 1843 Sir Robert Peel 
suggested that a Commission should be 
appointed, of respectable and well-informed 
persons, to inquire into the whole subject, 
to ascertain what precise differences there 
were between the tenures of England, of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, and maturely 
consider the result of those inquiries, and 
the steps which they appeared to suggest. 
Upon that Commission, at the head of 
which was Lord Devon, were his hon. and 
valued Colleague near him, also the hon. 
Member for Derry, the late Under Secre- 
tary and the present Under Secretary for 
Ireland. That Commission was appointed 
in February 1843, and made its report in 
1845. He was aware that much obloquy 
had been cast upon that Commission, and 
many strong observations made upon the 
manner in which they were said to have 
taken their evidence; but he must point 
out that upon its appointment the late 
Sir Robert Peel said, that by it he did 
not intend to excite any expectations that 
there would be the slightest interference 
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with property, the maintenance of the 
rights of property being the great cha- 
racteristic of social improvement and pro- 
gress of civilisation, and any attempt to 
interfere with it constituting the severest 
blow that could be given to industry and 
the accumulation of wealth. Accordingly, 
that Commission proceeded with its in- 
quiry, subject to the conservation of the 
rights of property. There were 1,117 
witnesses in all examined before it, of 
which number 117 were proprietors, 451 
were farmers, 219 land-agents, and 44 were 
professional men. The Commission went 
through every county in Ireland, seeing 
with their own eyes, and hearing with their 
own ears. They were personally connected 
with every province in Ireland, some of 
them having property in every province. 
They were honourable men, and men well 
acquainted with the country. The views 
of such men, he conceived, furnished a 
basis on which Parliament might then have 
proceeded, and might still proceed, with 
security to all the just rights of property, 
and with satisfaction to all the just claims 
of industry. These gentlemen stated that 
the testimony was uniform as to the un- 
improved state of certain districts, as to 
the want of employment, the poverty and 
hardships of the agricultural population, 
and they recorded, as their decided opin- 
ion, that the agricultural improvement of 
Ireland was one of the first and most im- 
portant steps towards the amelioration of 
the state of Ireland, and the establishment 
of its prosperity. They particularly and 
feelingly adverted to the condition of the 
unfortunate labourers, whom they described 
as being badly housed, badly fed, and badly 
paid for precarious labour; and they com- 
mended their patient endurance of their suf- 
ferings, as entitling them to the best at- 
tention of the Government. They recom- 
mended the allotment system, the repair 
of the cottages, and other measures for 
the amelioration of the labourer; and they 
spoke also of the impediments in the way 
of that agricultural improvement which 
would give employment to the labourer. 
But the labourers had no political influ- 
ence; they were neglected, and the disas- 
ters which succeeded the failure of the 
potato were the result of that neglect, and 
formed fa sore penalty on those who had 
neglected them. Among these impediments 
to the improvement of the soil, the Com- 
mission adverted to the small number of 
owners in fee in Ireland as compared with 
England, there being only 8,000 in Ire- 
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land, while there were 200,000 in Eng- 
land; and they spoke of the large amount 
of property locked up in the settlements to 
which he had adverted, and which resisted 
every attempt at improvement, It was 
while the resources of the country were 
thus shackled that the landowners and 
tenants of Ireland were called upon to run 
with others in the race of unrestricted 
competition. Whatever might be the opin- 
ions entertained as to the principle of un- 
restricted competition, its partial applica- 
tion must be more injurious than its com- 
plete and entire application. The effect of 
the encumbrances was to sever the rights 
and duties of proprietorship. The encum- 
brances were so great that the rental of 
the property now in the Encumbered Es- 
tates Court, if paid up punctually, would 
not amount to more than 5 per cent on the 
amount of the encumbrances. The result 
of such a state of things was, that the 
owners of these large properties, with a 
rental of nearly a million and a half, re- 
ceived nothing, and thus had all the duties 
but none of the rights of their property, 
whilst the encumbrancers possessed all the 
rights without being burdened with the 
performance of any of the duties. They 
were, for instance, exempted from contri- 
buting to the support of the poor, and 
even, in the case of augmented rates, the 
result of famine or distress, the nominal 


owner had to bear the whole burden. The | 


Commission then proceeded to describe 


many of the remedies which were obvious, | 
such as providing facilities for the sale of | 


land, giving proper powers of leasing and 
charging for improvements, the encourage- 
ment of leases with moderate terms, the 
effecting of permanent improvements by 
the landlord, a Bill to provide a registry 
for agreements, and affording an opportu- 
nity for the tenant to improve where there 
was no express agreement ; and they ad- 
vised also that the Bank of Ireland should 
haye the power, which the Bank of Eng- 
land possessed, of lending money on landed 
security, whereby a large amount of money 
would be released, and made available for 
the improvement of the soil; and also they 
suggested that permanent improvements 
should be done by the landlord, rather than 
by the tenant, adding that some legislative 
measure was necessary to give efficacy to 
agreements, and provide for cases which 
could not be otherwise settled. The mea- 
sures which he (Mr. Napier) contemplated 
proposed to give facility for the employ- 
ment of capital, and remove the restric- 
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tions upon the use of it; to enable leases 
of moderate terms to be made; to give effi- 
cacy to the agreements of parties, and also 
to deal with the cases of those parties who 
might not themselyes haye entered into 
express agreements, The Commission also 
provided for the registration of agreements, 
and in order to furnish opportunities for 
improvement, the landlord should be em. 
powered to execute the improvements sug. 
gested by the tenant, charging 5 per cent 
on the outlay. Mr, Burke, in his Essay 
on the Penal Laws, noticed that improve- 
ments on the land in Ireland were not 
made in general by the landlords, whereas 
in England and Scotland they usually were, 
The Devon Commission also noticed the 
fact, observing, however, that from the 
number of small holdings in Ireland, it 
would be impracticable for the landlords 
to carry out that system as it was in Eng- 
land and Scotland, where the farms were 
generally large—of 50 or 100 acres or 
more—and furnished with buildings and 
other conveniences. The Committee on 
Receivers, of which he was Cliairman, and 
of which Sir Robert Peel was a Member, 
investigated much on this subject, and the 
startling fact was then disclosed that nearly 
2,000,000. of the rental of the country 
was placed under receivers—a system under 
which everything that was bad in the habits 
of the population was fostered and encou- 
raged. The result was most striking. There 
were millions of acres in the country un- 
cultivated, millions of unemployed people in 
a state of the utmost wretchedness, and 
millions of money lying at a low and un- 
productiverate of interest, and in the Bank 
of Ireland a large capital unable to be ad- 
vanced. Reverting to the state of Ireland, 
as set forth by the Devon Commission, it 
appeared from the report that in Ireland 
two-thirds of the population were agricul- 
tural, while in England there was only 
one-fourth—the produce per acre was one- 
half only of that in England, Let them 
not delay the remedy for such a state of 
things as he had described. There was 
also another report which had been lately 
issued by the Central Relief Committee of 
the Society of Friends, who had contri- 
buted so largely to relieve the recent dis- 
tress of Ireland. From this admirable re- 
port, which gave the details of what they 
had done during that period in Ireland, it 
appeared that in that year of tremendous 
destitution, when all the world was sympa- 
thising with Ireland, there were places 
where ample means of relief which had 
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peen furnished could not be brought into 
operation from the faulty and vicious state 
of society which existed, and which fur- 
nished no agency to carry out the charitable 
intentions which these benevolent persons 
hed in contemplation. All this surely call- 
ed for some remedy, if legislation could by 
any possibility effect it. He (Mr. Napier) 
had applied his mind to endeavour, at least 
in some degree, to remedy the evils he had 
indieated—to enable improvements to be 
made by the cultivation of the soil and the 
employment of the people. Several mea- 
sures had been tried for this purpose, and 
there were various models ix existence 
which might haye been resorted to to guide 
them to a proper choice of a remedy; there 
was the Montgomery Act of Scotland ; the 
Act of 1845, the Landed Estates Improve- 
ment Act, passed by the Government of 
the late Sir Robert Peel; the Act of 
1846, under which two millions of money 
were lent for drainage in Britain; and the 
Land Improvement Act, passed in the first 
year of the Government of the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord J. Russell), which had grown 
out of the Act of 1846, What had occur- 
red to him was, that farming must now of 
necessity be placed under totally new con- 
ditions. It was admitted on all hands that 


farmers must, under the present system, 
be more educated men than hitherto—that 
they could not go on in the mere routine 


of ignorant cultivation. It was admitted 
that there must be industry, skill, and capi- 
tal applied to the soil; and he found, too, 
that the effeet of recent circumstances and 
recent policy had been very materially to 
alter the course of cultivation and produce 
in Ireland, and to alter it in such a way as 
might be ultimately beneficial. In the 
Times newspaper of September 5th, 1850, 
there had appeared a very striking article 
as to the altered conditions of the proprie- 
tor and the farmer. It described, that 
under the new state of things, the proprie- 
for must merely be considered as a man 
possessing so much property, and that 
while, of course, he was bound to contri- 
bute his quota to the necessities of the 
country, no special burdens were to be 
cast upon him; at the same time, the 
farmer must become a man of more capital, 
more knowledge, and ready to avail him- 
self of more skilful labourers, and of every 
hew improvement, without all which it was 
impossible he could succeed. He remem- 
bered, too, that Sir Robert Peel, when he 
introduced his measures for a change in 
the commercial policy of the country, inti- 
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mated his opinion that probably there would 
be a reduction -of about one-third in prices 
of agricultural produce; and he added, that 
if there were any part of the United King- 
dom that would snffer from that reduction, 
it would be Ireland, on aecount of its being 
an agricultural country. The right hon. 
Baronet had undoubtedly been quite right 
in the reason of that anticipation; and not 
only did he (the Attorney General) find it 
true as comparing Ireland with England, 
but on comparison of one part of Ireland 
with another. In Belfast, for example, 
where the commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural population were commingled— 
where there was an increased number of 
consumers, and facilities of markets, and 
of exportation and the like, the capital that 
accumulated there, and the busy activity of 
the whole neighbourhood, enabled them to 
bear up nobly and to get on prosperously. 
But, if he went to those parts of Ireland 
where there were no such facilities for com- 
munication with other distriets having good 
markets—where there were no works of 
commercial enterprise going on—where the 
agricultural body was in a backward state 
where the landlord had no capital, and 
the tenant was ignorant—it was very hard 
to call upon them to enter upon the race of 
unrestricted competition. It was the duty 
of Parliament, by wise legislation, to en- 
courage them, to endeavour to alleviate the 
condition of those agriculturists, and stimu- 
late their industry. Under the 9 & 10 
Vict., ce, 101, two millions of money for 
England and Scotland, and one million for 
Ireland, were placed by the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel at the disposal of the Enclosure 
Commissioners and the Commissioners of 
Public Works, to issue as loans to landed 
proprietors for the purpose of improve- 
ment; and this in some degree, where 
it came into operation, enabled them to 
meet the altered cireumstances. The peo- 
ple of Scotland speedily availed them- 
selves of the advantage thus put at their 
disposal ; but in Ireland, owing to their 
not having the money to make the ad- 
vances in the first instance as required 
by the Act, they were unable to avail 
themselves of it; and it therefore be- 
came necessary, in the next Session of 
Parliament, under the Government of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to pass a 
measure to give effect to the intentions of 
the Legislature. Accordingly one of the 
best and simplest Acts for Ireland was 
passed into law, and that Act he had taken 
as the basis of the first Bill which he now 
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proposed—namely, the Land Improvement 
Act. The sum advanced altogether, under 
the law to which he had referred, was two 
millions sterling—namely, 1,500,000/. by 
the first Act, and afterwards 300,000/. and 
200,0007. The amount of loans applied 
for under these Acts—principally for the 
purposes of drainage, and in some few 
eases for subsoiling and other works—was 
4,082,5911.; and of this, 1,839,8437. were 
sanctioned, and 1,287,8841. actually is- 
sued. It was supposed by some persons 
that these loans were in reality gifts; but 
he could assure the House that England 
got back the money. He found by a re- 
turn that the amount of rentcharge due 
under these Acts, to the 15th of November, 
1852, was 190,1511.; and the amount paid 
on account of the same was 183,150/.; and 
the reason that the remainder had not been 
paid up was chiefly to be attributed to the 
circumstance that the officers entrusted 
with its collection had not given a proper 
attention to their duty. That showed the 
punctuality of payment on the part of those 
to whom the loans were advanced. The 
drainage which had been performed under 
this Act had contributed very much to the 
improvement of the country. It had, toa 
considerable extent, substituted for cereal 
crops, green and root crops, which particu- 
larly required thorough drainage, and it 
had led to the introduction into the coun- 
try of the manufacture of tiles, which were 
now actually made in Ireland and carried 
into Scotland. Under this Act, indeed, 
the most important benefits had been con- 
ferred upon the country. There was one 
case which had come to his knowledge, of 
a gentleman whose estate was encumbered 
and who was entirely at the mercy of his 
creditors, but who got his creditors to con- 
sent to allow him to apply for a loan under 
this Act. The loan was obtained, and ex- 
pended on the land under the inspection of 
the Board of Works. The result was, that 
the gentleman’s tenants had been enabled 
to pay their rents without abatement, that 
they were now in a prosperous condition, 
that the gentleman himself and his pro- 
perty had both been saved, that he had 
now a surplus in his hands, and had been 
enabled to deal with his creditors like an 
honest man, There was also the case of 
a gentleman in the south of Ireland, who 
applied under this Act for a loan, and one 
of whose tenants was so opposed to drain- 
age that he at first actually threatened him 
with an action at law if he attempted to 
drain any part of his farm. The gentle- 
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man, however, persevered with his jm. 
provements, and that very tenant had re. 
cently called upon and thanked him for 
what he had done, stating that the effect 
of the drainage was such that he had been 
enabled to pay his rent without difficulty, 
and that he was now contented and pros- 
perous. That showed the resources of 
Ireland, if properly developed. In many 
instances the product of the soil had been 
nearly doubled by drainage. Money ad. 
vanced, therefore, under the Act would be 
employed for the material good and general 
benefit of the country, and he begged the 
House to observe the collateral effects of 
the system. Every acre drained employed 
many labourers, and in several cases where 
the tenants had the land drained for them, 
the drainage was accepted in lieu of an 
abatement of the old rent; showing that 
it was considered equivalent to at least 
twenty per cent. If, then, by other modes 
of proceeding, drainage could be made ac- 
cessible to tenants of all classes, as well as 
to proprietors, it would be a great boon to 
Ireland. He (Mr. Napier) was not there 
to ask money from Parliament for that 
purpose, though in his opinion such money 
would be usefully employed; but he was 
there to ask the House to agree to a 
measure which would enable tenants, as 
well as proprietors of land, private indi- 
viduals as well as public bodies, to enter 
on a system of thorough drainage, by em- 
powering them to do so by their private 
enterprise, if they had means of their own, 
or, if they were not able to provide the 
money themselves, to enable them to ob- 
tain it from private parties, and by giving 
facilities to the Bank of Ireland to make 
advances for that purpose. To effect this 
the cost would be made the first charge on 
the land; it would be, moreover, placed 
under the preliminary control and inspec- 
tion of the Board of Works in that coun- 
try. The mode in which it would be placed 
under that control and inspection was this: 
the party wishing to drain would have to 
send in a memorial to the Board contain- 
ing a specification of the nature of the im- 
provements proposed to be made, the value 
of those improvements, the return expect- 
ed, and so forth. In every county of Ireland 
there were competent persons in connexion 
with the Board of Works—not paid officers, 
but persons acquainted with agriculture, 
and perfectly competent to decide upon the 
value and character of improvements of 
this nature. These persons would go a 
once to the spot with the memorial in their 
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hand, and examine the lands and test the 
accuracy Of the statement set forth in the 
memorial; and then, unless they should be 
of opinion that the projected improvements 
would increase the value of the land more 
than 63 per cent, the application would 
be refused. The expense of this process 
would vary from 5s. to 15s. per cent. If 
the application was acceded to, the money 
would be expended under the superintend- 
ence of the Board of Works, and the im- 
provements to be made would be minutely 
marked upon the town-land maps of the 
valuation survey of Ireland. These maps 
would be preserved for future reference, 
and the means of registry would be by this 
means effectually furnished. Another im- 
portant improvement under the existing 
Acts had been introduced by one of the 
Devon Commissioners—he alluded to the 
drainage of mountain pastures at a cheap 
rate. The working of that Act had given 
great satisfaction in Ireland. A proof of 
this was, that 2,000,0007. had been ad- 
vanced for improvements, and 4,000,0001. 
had been applied for in the course of a few 
years. Power was given in the Act to the 
Commissioners of the Board of Works to 
adjudicate on the increased value of land, 
in cases where the landlord and tenant 
could not agree as to the increased value 
of the land consequent on the improve- 
ments; but it was a further proof of the 
value of the measure that only four appli- 
cations had been made to them on the 
subject. In fact, the improvements had 
left no room for dispute. That Act had 
been made the basis of the Bill which he 
now asked leave to introduce. The diffi- 
culty in such cases was, first, how to dis- 
tribute equitably the burden of the im- 
provements between a tenant for life and 
his successors; and, second, how to adjust 
matters between the landlord and the 
tenant. A tenant for life might have only 
4 partial enjoyment of any improvement 
he might make; and it was only just that 
those who came after him should pay their 
proportion of such improvements. What 
he proposed to do was this—he provided 
that the money so expended should be 
made payable in twenty-two yearly instal- 
ments, so that every tenant for life would 
pay exactly as much for the improvement 
as corresponded to the time during which 
he enjoyed the estate. This appeared to 
him to be a great improvement upon the 
Montgomery Act, which called upon the 
tenant for life to pay the whole charge in 
the first instance, and then to throw three- 
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fourths of that charge upon his successor, 
for it might happen that the tenant for life 


‘might live long enough to exhaust the 


whole improvement himself. It was fur- 
ther provided that the money for these im- 
provements might be obtained from the 
Bank of Ireland and other private sources, 
because, after the improvements were 
certified by the Board of Works, the cer- 
tificates might be assigned to the parties 
advancing the money, which certificates 
would constitute a first charge upon the 
land. The effect of this would be to en- 
able those who had money of their own, 
or who could get it from the Bank of Ire- 
land, to carry out fully and fairly, in every 
part of Ireland, the system of drainage, 
and subsoiling, and those other improve- 
ments calculated to increase to a large ex- 
tent the productiveness of the soil; to em- 
ploy to an increased extent also the indus- 
try of the people; by so doing to diminish 
pauperism and the poor’s rate, and ad- 
vance the happiness and civilisation of the 
whole country. By means of a staff of 
great experience, the Board of Works 
would be enabled to give its supervision to 
these improvements, and in so far a great 
and beneficial object would be effected for 
Ireland. It was now quite certain that 
agriculture, as such, could not get on with- 
out green crops; but without draining, 
green crops, and particularly flax, which 
was a crop of the first importance to the 
industry of Ireland, could not be profitably 
raised; and drainage could not be under- 
taken in that country without a facility for 
obtaining advances of money being fur- 
nished. The flax raised in Ireland was not 
more than one-third of what was required 
for the present consumption of the country, 
and yet millions of acres were lying use- 
less. By means of (drainage, however, 
Ireland might not alone supply the wants 
of her own inhabitants, but also those of 
the inhabitants of other countries. Ireland 
would also find out, by the experience 
which these improvements would involve, 
the sort of cultivation that was best adapt- 
ed to her soil and her resources; and so, 
by an interchange with other countries, 
would conduce to the general welfare of 
mankind. This Bill was framed for the 
purpose of promoting that object with the 
greatest ease; and he hoped, therefore, it 
would receive the support of the House. 
The next measure to which he should 
come was one of very great importance— 
indeed he attached more importance to it 
himself than he did to any of the others. 
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He meant the Bill to facilitate the making 
of beneficial leases and agreements for 
compensation for improving land in Ire- 
land. He found that in Ireland there ex- 
isted somewhat about sixty statutes con- 
ferring special powers upon persons in the 
position of tenants for life, upon corpora- 
tions, and public bodies—such as boards, 
governors of charities, &c.—to make leases 
for particular objects. Sometimes the 
tenant for life had the power of making 
leases of from three to fifteen acres; some- 
times, in ecclesiastical tenures, the rector 
had the power of making a lease for a 
year, a bishop for twenty-one years, and 
soon. The Bill he proposed to introduce 
recognised the principle as laid down by the 
Devon Commission, and by a Committee of 
that House that sat in 1848—that a person 
having a limited interest in an estate should 
have the power of leasing the land to the 
best advantage: it reduced the powers un- 
der one uniform principle; and by so doing 
simplified the process of their application. 
The Montgomery Act, passed for Scotland 
in the reign of George III., recognised 
these powers, though in a limited form; but 
other Acts had been passed since for that 
country, expanding the principle, and en- 
abling parties to grant leases for proper 
terms on certain specified conditions. In 
the present circumstances of Ireland it 
was highly desirable to carry out the eul- 
tivation of the soil in all its forms to the 
fullest extent possible; it would be far 
better to arrange at the beginning of a 
tenure the question of outlay and ex- 
penses, than to leave it for a scramble at 
the end. In Scotland the tenant obtained 
leases of 19, 31, and even 99 years. 
What he wished was to carry out the prin- 
ciple in Ireland. He was of opinion 
that, as they applied the principle of free 
trade to the produce of land, it had be- 
come imperative upon the Legislature to 
remove restraints upon the use of the 
land itself. In the Bill before the House 
he had specified the classes—including all 
the parties, corporations or governors of 
charities—tenants for life, and those who 
exercised special powers in connexion with 
the land; and what he wanted to accom- 
plish was this, that, although he quite 
approved of the proper use of landed pro- 
perty for family purposes, yet he desired 
that those purposes should be carried out 
in @ manner consistent with the beneficial 
cultivation of the soil. Instead, then, of 
having a large number of inconsistent and 
anomalous statutes on the subject of 
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leases, and of the inconsistency of regulat- 
ing the term by the character of the depo. 
sitory of the power, to regulate the term 
of the lease by the uses to which the 
land was to be applied, and the nature 
and object of the improvements. Thus, 
for agricultural purposes, it was proposed 
to grant leases for 31 years; for the im- 
provement of waste lands, leases of 61 
years; for the working of mines, leases 
for 41 years; for private buildings, leases 
for 99 years; and for public edifices and 
public purposes generally, leases of 999 
years. The necessity of the latter tenure 
was proved by an instance which had come 
to his knowledge of two model agricultural 
schools and farms having to be aban- 
doned in parts of Ireland where, perhaps, 
of all others it was most required, because 
the promoters of the plan could not obtain 
leases long enough for the purpose. What 
he wanted was not an ignorant and impo- 
verished agricultural population in that 
country, but a people both ‘educated and 
employed. The tenant for life was now 
prevented from making a lease, except for 
the brief periods and for the special pur- 
poses stated, by want of power. That 
power, however, was proposed to be eon- 
ferred by the Bill; for it stood to reason 
that the parties enjoying the tenancy for 
life should also possess the power of doing 
all that was needful—consistent with the 
strict observance of the honest purposes 
of family settlements—for the improve- 
ment of the property, and for the general 
good of the community. To all those 
persons and corporations particularised it 
was proposed to give the power of making 
such leases, for the purposes stated. 
There were other provisions in the Bill, 
setting forth special cases for leases, with 
such clauses as were best calculated to 
carry out the objects in view. The terms 
of such leases were accordingly set out 
in the Bill—whether for agrieultural leases, 
or for other purposes—to save the trouble 
and expense and risk of tedious covenants 
set forth in each particular lease. One 
clause in the measure, however, might, he 
was bound to admit, be deemed open to 
discussion—namely, that which propos 

to enable parties to agricultural leases to 
make the question of rent a subject of 
variation, according to the value in the 
general valuation survey of Ireland. His 
reason for adopting this was confirmed by 
a communication sent to him by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland—a nobleman who 
took the deepest interest in everything 
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that concerned the prosperity of that coun- 
try — referring to a remarkable case in 
Scotland, the particulars of which that 
noble Lerd had been furnished with by a 
gentleman in connexion with the transac- 
tion. Being himself connected with the 
working of the Montgomery Act in Scot- 
land, Lord Eglinton had supplied him with 
this case as an illustration of the mode 
in which property had been improved in 
that country, and as a lesson for Ireland. 
It referred to an estate in Scotland, which 
consisisted of 1,170 acres, and which was 
divided into twelve farms or tenancies. 
The tenants had been tenants at will, and 
after the Act of 1819 regulating the cur- 
rency, in common with several tenants in 
Seotland they had fallen into arrear with 
their rents. In 1826 a gentleman —the 
gentleman who furnished the statement to 
Lord Eglinton-—was asked to take charge 
of the property in question, but he de- 
clined to do so as the tenantry were so 
poor and so much im arrear. In 1830, 
however, it was again pressed on him, and 
he then consented to try the management 
on condition that the tenants were got to 
take leases. It was, therefore, arranged 
that the tenants should take leases for a 


term of sixteen years; the rent to be re- 
gulated every four years by the prices 
of produce ; and the leases were taken 


accordingly in 1832. They were then in- 
duced to join with the landlord in tile- 
drainage, he contributing 3,3491., they 
contributing, as their quota, to the ex- 
tent of 2,2551. The rent for the years 
from 1843 to 1848 was settled at 1,7151. 
7s. 4d.; in 1848 the leases expired, and 
they were, as is the custom in Scotland, 
to be then set up to public competition. 
But all the old tenants again took their 
former holdings, though the property had 
been revalued at the prices of produce in 
1848, 1847, 1846, and 1845, and though 
the rent had, notwithstanding, been in- 
ereased 24 per cent, being then 2,1211. 
And further, during the last fifteen years 
of their tenancy under these conditions, 
their rent was not, in the case even of a 
single tenant, a single day, or a shilling, 
marrear. When the draining commenced, 
this gentleman proposed that a committee 
of tenants should decide what period ought 
to remunerate for the improvement; and it 
Was unanimously agreed on by them that 
five years would be sufficient and satis- 
factory from the sinking of the drains. In 
1848, therefore, those tenants who had 

nm in arrear in 1832, were in comfort- 
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able circumstances, and their rents paid 
to the last farthing; and, moreover, they 
resumed their tenancy at a rise of 24 per 
cent on the former rent of the estate. 
The fact was, that by the co-operation of 
the landlord and tenant, in attending to 
the due cultivation of the soil, both par- 
ties benefited; there was no scrambling, 
confusion, or recrimination ; and’this state 
of things was brought about by a sensible 
and just agent, who appreciated the capa- 
bilities of the property, and who resorted 
to those means of improvement which were 
the means which God would ever bless, 
namely, the industry and virtue of the 
people. The gentleman who sent this 
statement to Lord Eglinton had said that 
he could not see why o similar result 
should not be produced in Ireland. He 
did not see it either, if, as that gentleman 
said, they only laid themselves to it. 
Some parts of Ireland were, no doubt, pe- 
culiarly situated as respected the introduc- 
tion of improvements ; but in most places 
the greatest natural facilities existed; and 
if all parties co-operated, he could not see 
why success should not equally crown their 
efforts. By enabling the landlord, when 
tenant for life, to grant beneficial leases 
and regulate the rent by the prices of 
produce, it might be effected. This was a 
simple and intelligible view, and perfectly 
comprehensible to all parties. The expe- 
rience of this Scoteh case was, therefore, 
a good lesson, of which he felt he ought 
to avail himself. There was, however, an- 
other curious fact which had forced itself 
also on his attention in connexion with this 
question. In the examination of the Rey. 
Mr. O’Sullivan before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1825, it was stated that there 
was one townland of. the county Tipperary 
from which there had not been a single 
inhabitant brought under the provisions of 
the Insurrection Acts, and that in this 
townland the rent had always been regu- 
lated by the prices of produce. It was 
these facts that had induced him to con- 
tinue this clause, which he hoped would be 
found one not the least beneficial of the 
Bill. With regard to drainage in Ireland 
—especially drainage with subsoiling—it 
was very difficult to settle the compensa- 
tion, as it was not easy to ascertain what 
subsoiling had been done, unless a man 
was on the spot watching its progress ; 
but when the landlord and the tenant 
joined together for that purpose, it could 
be done cheaply, it could be done effec- 
tively, it could be done without contest, 
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and would be of the greatest advantage 
to the country as the means of pulverising 
the soil and increasing the quantity of 
produce as well as the quality. There 
were other provisions in the Bill with re- 
spect to leases under powers; but to show 
the injurious operation of the former law, 
he would merely quote one instance. In 
the town of Ballycastle, in Antrim, the 
tenants took leases under trustees, for lives 
renewable for ever. These leases were 
only executed by one of the trustees of 
the estate, the other trustee not being in 
the country; but the agent for the pro- 
perty was so well known that the tenants 
reposed? the utmost confidence in him. 
Some of the tenants spent from 700I. to 
8007. upon solid buildings and other im- 
provements. Subsequently the estate came 
under the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, as the property of a lunatic, 
and then it was discovered that one trustee 
had not executed the leases. On refer- 
ence to the Master, the Court of Chancery 
held these leases, therefore, to be invalid, 
and an action of ejectment was accordingly 
brought against the tenants. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland and himself were 
of counsel for the tenants, and they suc- 
ceeded in defeating the ejectment by a 
point of law—at least of locking it up in 
Chancery; but the unfortunate tenants 
were within an ace of losing their property. 
The provision he proposed in the Bill to 
meet such cases would amply provide that 
such bond fide leases, would be perfectly 
valid as regarded the tenants. There were 
other provisions, also, of a remedial na- 
ture; and then came a second class of pro- 
visions, having for their object to enable 
parties empowered to grant leases, to 
make agreements for improvements on the 
lands which might be already in lease. 
He believed hon. Gentlemen connected 
with Ireland would bear him out when 
he said that there were several towns in 
that country where, by reason of the de- 
fective powers relating to leasing, improve- 
ments could not go forward. He had 
known places where extensive manufac- 
tories would have been established only 
that by reason of the property being in 
tenants for life, they could not sufficiently 
demise it for such purposes. One case 
he knew of, in which a person who desired 
to build a factory close by a turf-bog, 
because of the supply of fuel, could not 
do so in consequence of the tenant for 
life being empowered to grant him only 
three acres of land, which were wholly 
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inadequate for his purpose. The result 
was that he went to another neighbour. 
hood, and there established his manufac- 
tory. As things stood, the effect of this 
was to lock up the resources of the country, 
without doing a particle of good to any 
person. The provisions of the Bill would 
give power to persons, empowered already 
to grant leases, to make beneficial leases, 
and to make collateral agreements for pur- 
poses connected with the improvement of 
the country. The improvements contem- 
plated were the cultivation of waste lands, 
the formation of farm roads, thorough 
draining, irrigation, the removal of rocks 
and stones, the erection of boundary fences 
and internal fences, enclosing not less than 
ten acres, and other improvements of that 
nature; and he held that the Legislature 
was bound to fix a certain number of years 
for the periods applicable to each of these 
classes of improvements. In order to do 
this, he had fixed a certain’ number of 
years as what he would call compensation 
periods; because, he believed, experience 
had shown that within a certain period of 
time the tenant making an outlay for im- 
provements was compensated for that out- 
lay. He did not propose to take a short 
period; but in places where the tenants 
had the advantage of skill and ability they 
would gain a quicker return than those 
who were, as he might call them, unlearn- 
ed. Accordingly he had in the Act in- 
serted provisions by which these special 
matters were to be regulated. Thus he 
expected persons would be enabled to make 
beneficial leases, and enter into specific 
agreements for any particular class of im- 
provements. Nothing was more desirable 
than to have means at hand by which 
mutual agreements could be made and en- 
forced. It was most important in such a 
ease that there should be a connexion be- 
tween the landlord and tenant, for, if they 
were placed in collision, an injury was in- 
flicted upon the wholg community. The 
great object of the Legislature ought to 
be to promote, as far as possible, their 
common welfare, by showing them that 
they had a common interest. The Bill 
would provide for a decree and an appeal 
to the Judges of Assize when parties were 
dissatisfied, for there was a power of re- 
covering compensation in case the tenant 
was dispossessed before the expiration of 
the period during which he ought to enjoy 
the land, in order to reap the benefit of 
his improvements. It might be said that 
it was a very hard case to make the tenant 
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for life pay the whole compensation, and 
that he ought to have some contribution 
from those who succeeded him in the pos- 
session of the property. The tenant for 
life, however, had the alternative of not 
disturbing the possession of his tenant. If, 
then, the tenant was allowed to remain 
in possession during a period which would 
compensate him for the particular class 
of improvements he might have made, he 
had no ground of complaint; and if the 
tenant so remaining in possession paid his 
rent the landlord could not complain. He 
(Mr. Napier), therefore, thought the sound 
principle was to say to the tenant for 
life, ‘Don’t you attempt the injustice of 
dispossessing a man who has made im- 
provements before the period has elapsed 
during which he may get compensation; 
but if you do dispossess him, you are bound 
to compensate him yourself.” If, how- 
ever, the tenant did not pay his rent, it 
was manifestly unjust to allow him to re- 
tain possession of the property; and in 
such case no claim for compensation would 
be allowed. But when a tenant was dis- 
possessed under circumstances he had no 
reason to anticipate, then he was to have 
compensation. If he abided by his con- 
tract, paid his rent, and made improve- 
ments, he would be secured by the pro- 
posed law, and the contract could be carried 
out. With respect to a power of setting- 
off for exhaustion of the land, a tenant 
would receive full compensation for real 
improvements, but against that compensa- 
tion a set-off would be open for exhaustion 
and bad cultivation of the land. Every pro- 
tection was given to the tenant for so much 
as he had expended in improvements, and 
the provisions for that purpose would be 
found to have been drawn up with the 
greatest care, and with the view to do sub- 
stantial justice to all classes of tenants and 
landlords—but he would candidly say that 
his sympathies went much more with an 
industrious tenant than with an improvi- 
dent landlord. He regarded the indus- 
trious tenantry as a class of men entitled 
to every consideration, and who ought to 
receive every protection that could be af- 
forded them by legislation; and he had 
endeavoured to protect them, as far as was 
consistent with justice and the rights of 
Property. He hoped that by removing 


restrictions upon the beneficial cultivation 
and enjoyment of the land, the tenant 
would be enabled to make improvements 
by contract and agreement—they would 
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—that they would give to the tenants every 
shelter and security the law could give 
them, while at the same time the just 
rights attached to property were fully se- 
cured to the landlords. He had now dis- 
posed of two Bills, the first of which en- 
abled proprietors to improve their land; 
and the other enabled them to make bene- 
ficial leases and agreements with tenants 
for the profitable cultivation of the land. 
In framing these Acts he had endeavoured 
to create a machinery which in its working 
would be found to promote the best inter- 
ests of Ireland. With respect to the case 
of mortgagors, powers were given to enable 
persons in possession to make leases and 
agreements—a step which, while it would 
preserve the necessary safeguards for every 
creditor, would increase the value of the 
heritable estate, and would remove impe- 
diments to proper cultivation. He would 
now refer to the admirable report of the 
Society of Friends, in which two things 
were recommended—the freedom of mak- 
ing contracts, and facilities for enforcing 
them. This led him to submit the next 
measure he had to offer to the considera- 
tion of the House—a Bill for consolidating, 
simplifying, and amending the existing 
laws which regulate the relation of land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland so as to enable 
those who had made contracts to secure 
their enforcement. This Bill stated as its 
basis, that the relation of landlord and 
tentant should rest on contract. At the 
present time a struggle was going on be- 
tween the old feudal principle and the 
commercial spirit of the nation; and the 
question which arose was, was the old strict 
system of feudal rights to continue, or 
were contracts to be founded on principles 
more consonant to justice and to common 
sense? It was the object of the present 
measures, to meet the difficulty. Contracts, 
indeed, might be express stipulations, or 
of such a nature as would grow out of the 
relations of parties. He thought it the 
duty of the Legislature to make a sort 
of model contract, to state what contracts 
ought to be, and to make provisions for 
enforcing contracts according to the exi- 
gencies of the case. He knew it would 
be said that such contracts could not be 
very well made in Ireland, because, with 
regard to land, parties were not on equal 
terms. He admitted that where undue 
competition existed for land, there were 
more than ordinary difficulties in the case. 
Nothing, in his opinion, was more caleu- 
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than that of leaving parties to suppose, | the people were swept away. It was indis. 
that though convenient to make an offer, | pensable that the subletting evil should be 
they should never be obliged to abide by ‘eured, otherwise drainage could not be 
the terms. The surest way to cure the | carried out. Provision was made in the 
mischief flowing from such a state of | Bill for a local register of deeds; and the 


things, was to have a law that contracts | 
for land could be enforced against both | 
parties —there was no other law which | 
would tend so much to promote among | 


rights and reservations connected with 
mines and forests were condensed. Pro. 
visions were also made with respect to the 
waste or burning of land: the great object 


the people of Ireland punctuality, honesty, | of the present Bills was not to punish, but 
and morality. The endeavour had been | to prevent the mischief. The practice of 
made to carry out the second view ex-| burning was so injurious, that in Ros. 
pressed in the admirable report of the | common, where such a process had taken 
Society of Funds—namely, after making | place, the land had been deteriorated in 
provision for perfect freedom of contract | value very considerably compared with ad- 


in agreements between landlord (and ten- | 
ant), to provide facilities for carrying these 
agreements into execution. By the new 
Bills he had disposed of about 200 statutes; 
and thus the whole subject having been 
brought to a focus, it was hoped the law 
would work in a beneficial way. After 


going into Committee, it was intended to 
schedule all the old Acts, and parties would 
find in the new Acts all the information 
they could require as to their respective 
rights. With respect to the law of assign- 
ment, that was dealt with in the Bills; 
and with regard to subletting, that ques- 


tion was also considered. As to the sub- 
division of land, one of the greatest evils 
under which Ireland laboured, that was 
duly provided for. There could be no 
doubt of the old system being in a state 
of change. Small holdings or farms were 
found not to answer, and very great 
changes had occurred in this respect of 
late years. In the year 1841, the number 
of farms from 1 to 5 acres was 310,375. 
In 1851 the same class of farms num- 
bered only 88,083; showing a reduction 
of 222,000 of this amount. In 1841 the 
class of farms from 5 to 15 acres num- 
bered 252,758. In 1851 the number was 
191,854, a reduction of upwards of 60,900. 
In 1841 the number of farms from 15 to 
30 acres was 79,838. In 1851 the num- 
ber had increased to 141,311. In 1841 
the number of farms of 30 acres and up- 
wards was 48,623, and in 1851 the same 
elass of farms had increased to 149,093. 
It appeared, in truth, that of the small 
holdings under 15 acres one-half were gone. 
This was sufficient evidence of the change 
which was going on; but, at the same 
time, there was another cireumstance which | 
he could not speak or think of without 
deep and solemn concern, that with the 
small holdings the small holders had gone 
too—that nearly a million and a half of 
Mr. Napier 





jacent land of equal quality. In the new 
measures power was given, by application 
to a magistrate, to stop this mischief. 
Formerly punishment was inflicted after 
the injury was done, but by the new law it 
was competent for parties, if they sus- 
pected injury by waste or burning was 
about to be done, to apply to.a magistrate, 
who was empowered to issue-a stop order, 
If, however, it should turn out that the 
tenant thought he was by such order pre- 
vented from doing that which he had a 
right to do, and was justified in doing, 
then the tenant was empowered to apply 
either to the assistant barrister, if in the 
county, or to a Judge of Assize, or toa 
Superior Court, to have the magistrate’s 
order annulled. The present law, which 
required that a party aggrieved should go 
to a Court of Equity for the purpose of 
getting an order to stay waste, did not 
prevent waste from going on while the 
application was in progress. That diffi. 
culty would be obviated when a landlord 
was entitled to have a stop order, and the 
provision of the Bill on that subject would, 
he thought, be found useful and valuable. 
As to the duty of tenants to repair, that 
question was considered, as also was the 
question of the condition of the labouring 
classes. It was expedient, in order to ef- 
feet improvement in the condition of the 
labouring classes, that they should have 
decent cottages and small allotments. 
Formerly the labouring classes were under 
the control of the grinding middleman— 
2,000,000 of people were in the condition 
of mere nests of insects, which the middle- 
man chose to assume the right to trample 
upon. It was necessary that proprietors 
should now look after their labourers, and 
see that they had cottages so constructed 
as that they might live in a room different 
to that tenanted by the pig or cow. He 
was delighted to state that several landed 
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proprietors had taken a great interest in 
the improvement of the comforts and the 
elevation of the Irish labouring classes, 
and had followed out the recommendations 
of the Devon Commission. In order to 
induce landlords to pay attention to this 
subject, it was proposed to deprive the 
landlords of the power of recovering rent 
if proved that they neglected to repair a 
certain class of cottages. Summary power 
was however given to get possession, when 
the labourer was dismissed. Then there 
weré provisions with respect to rent. 
When it occurred that parties violated the 
conditions of their lease, instead of, as 
before, going for redress to the Superior 
Courts, it was proposed to give a remedy 
by a simple plaint, by way of civil bill. 
It was provided that the receipt for rent 
should specify the gale for which the rent 
was paid; or, if not, that the rent should 
be considered as paid for the gale which 
was due on the last gale day. The real 
contest between the landlord and tenant 
related, generally speaking, to what was 
the state of the recent account ; and when 
that was adjusted the other questions in 
dispute were easily settled; but by the 
provisions he had inserted parties would be 
enabled to go to a court of justice and get 
a settlement cheaply and speedily. As to 
the law of set-off, that should be the same 
as for any other debt. With respect to 
the law of distress, there was great differ- 
ence of opinion before the Devon Commis- 
sion about it. Many thought it not wise 
to abolish the law of distress ; but in Ire- 
land that law, from the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the country, had been attended 
with great abuses and great hardship. In 
some cases it was difficult for the landlord 
to use any other remedy than the law of 
distress for his rent ; but though he had 
devoted the best ability he possessed to 
the framing of clauses, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to expect, where interests 
so large and so various were involved, that 
he had satisfied all parties. But he could 
assure the House that it was in no party 
spirit the measures had been framed—that 
he had been anxious only to do justice to 
all parties; and he invited suggestions from 
every quarter, and every suggestion calcu- 
lated to make the measure more equitable 
and practicable—come from what quarter 
it might—should have full consideration. 
With respect, then, to this remedy for rent, 
what was proposed was this :—but, first, 
he should remind the House, that with 
respect to the present law of distress, a 
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landlord could distrain for six years’ rent. 
Nothing could be more unmerciful towards 
a tenant than for a landlord to allow the 
rent to run on for such a period. If ten- 
ants got into arrear, then litigation ensued 
—vast expense was incurred—the relations 
between tenant and landlord were perma- 
nently soured, and both parties were set 
against each other, to their mutual injury. 
To do away with this state of things, it 
was proposed to limit the right of distress 
so that no distress should be made in vir- 
tue of any warrant for arrears of rent due 
more than a year and a half from the date 
of the warrant; and that no distress should 
be made for a sum less than 57. Parties, 
on making an affidavit of the amount of 
rent due—which was not to be less than 
the specified sum—might get a special 
warrant, but that warrant would not ena- 
ble him to recover more than the rent of 
one year and a half. When there was a 
dispute whether the rent was due or not, 
the fact would be ascertained without the 
necessity of encountering the tedious and 
vexatious procedure, from which advantage 
was scarcely ever derived. There was no 
doubt it did no service to a tenant to afford 
facilities to evade a distress; but if the 
Legislature considered it right to give the 
tenant power to make a contract with his 
landlord, it must give the necessary powers 
to enforce that contract, though they could 
not by Act of Parliament make either good 
landlords or honest tenants. Supposing 
the law of distress he now proposed should 
be adopted, he next provided easier pro- 
ceedings in ejectment, by which that re- 
medy would be much simplified. Constant 
confusion had arisen as to the parties 
entitled to receive notice of ejectment. 
He proposed that all parties in actual pos- 
session and all such other parties as had 
availed themselves of the local registry of 
leases, should have the right to be served 
with such notice. He had abolished all 
those fictions which were remnants of feu- 
dal times, and had adopted a system con- 
sistent with the advanced state of civilisa- 
tion. Every day, as society improved, as 
education advanced, and as public opinion 
was brought more and more to bear upon 
the Jaws of the land, that rule of simplifica- 
tion would, and ought to, become more and 
more adapted to the growing exigencies 
of the country. Then, again, there were 
provisions applicable to deserted tenancies. 
It often happened that tenants abandoned 
their land and went off to America. It 
was hard upon the landlord, under these 
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circumstances, that he should not be able 
to regain easy possession of his property. 
He had introduced a provision to give the 
landlord an easy remedy in that case. 
Sometimes it happened that when a ten- 
ancy was at an end, and a writ of pos- 
session executed, the tenant forcibly came 
back again. The present form by which 
he could be punished was antiquated and 
operose. A provision to meet this evil had 
likewise been introduced. He had now 
gone through, as briefly as the nature of 
the question would admit, the whole of the 
ease relating to the making of leases and 
agreements for improvements of land in 
Ireland, and the mode of enforcing them ; 
and he hoped that the Bills he proposed to 
introduce would constitute a complete code 
upon that subject. He again begged to 
acknowledge the great assistance he had 
derived from the friends whose names he 
had already mentioned, and he hoped the 
scheme would facilitate the combined ef- 
forts of both landlords and tenants for the 
improvement of the land and the employ- 
ment of the people. 

He now came to his fourth and last 
measure, which was a Bill to provide for 
compensation to tenants, in the absence of 
express contract. If they had only to deal 
with the future, he could rest satisfied with 
the three Bills the provisions of which he 
had already explained to the House. But 
they had to deal with a vast number of 
tenants who held from year to year, espe- 
cially in the north of Ireland, who had 
made improvements on the land. The 
claims of those persons required attentive 
consideration. It was not his intention to 
interfere with or to prejudice the tenant- 
right which prevailed in Ulster. It was 
not considered judicious to do so; in fact, 
with regard to the tenant-right of Ulster, 
it was not capable of being reduced to a 
fixed law, because the right was varying in 
its practice. There was nothing, in fact, 
to prevent any landlord in any part of Ire- 
land from introducing the same practice 
that prevailed in the north of Ireland. 
It was a mode of dealing which had grown 
up from the necessity of the case, such as 
the existence of small farms, and the habit 
of landlords not to make the improvements. 
The tenants, therefore, improved the land 
themselves; and it was only just to con- 
sider whether those tenants could not have 
the benefit of those improvements also se- 
cured to them by some legal enactment. 
Preceding Governments had attempted to 
deal with that part of the law of landlord 
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and tenant. A Bill on the subject was 
committed to the charge of the noble Earl 
now at the head of the Government, when 
he was Secretary for the Colonies in 1845, 
which was read a second time, and refer- 
red to a Select Committee. After going 
through the Select Committee the objec- 
tions made to it were left for the con- 
sideration of the Government, and the Bill 
was then dropped. In the next Session 
another edition of the Bill was introduced 
by Lord Lincoln, and by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham). Both those Bills dealt only with 
the question of compensation to the tenant; 
and while they differed from each other in 
the mode of ascertaining that point, they 
agreed in this, that they were both pros- 
pective. The second Bill was not passed. 
In 1848 the late Government introduced 
a Bill upon the same subject, which was 
referred to a Select Committee, where it 
underwent considerable discussion, and it 
was again introduced in 1850. Now, hav- 
ing been a Member of that Committee, 
looking at the provisions of those several 
Bills, and considering that they emanated 
from different sections of the House, and 
having also heard the discussions in Par- 
liament upon that question, he thought he 
could pretty fairly estimate what was the 
extent to which Parliament would go upon 
the subject. He adverted to these circum- 
stances for this reason, that he would can- 
didly and honestly avyow he was himself 
willing to go to the utmost extent con- 
sistent with the just rights of property, to 
secure the greatest advantage to the in- 
dustrious tenants, and to give them a fair 
and legal security for what they conceived 
to be covered and secured to them by a 
moral obligation. But the condition in 
which he (Mr. Napier) stood in that House 
was different from that in which hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side were placed. 
They might propose what might appear 
to be useful to themselves as a means of 
gaining popularity, but he was bound to 
propose what he considered practicable. 
He felt he was bound in this matter— 
officially bound—to protect all the rights 
of property, and not to propose anything 
which he believed contrary to those rights. 
Knowing, therefore, the feeling of the 
House of Commons on the question, he 
felt that he ought not to peril an equita- 
ble measure by endeavouring to propose 
what he knew would not be carried, nor 
to introduce such clauses as would tend 
rather to obstruct than to promote useful 
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legislation. He had stated that that Bill 
did not interfere with the tenant-right of 
Ulster; but he thought that it honestly 
carried out the view of the Devon Com- 
mission, because it did not interfere with 
the just rights of landlords, nor did it in- 
terpose any difficulty in the way of the 
tenants. Where the parties did not choose 
to make their own agreement, he proposed 
to enable the tenant—if the landlord would 
not stir in the first instance—to make im- 
provements beneficially connected with the 
soil, and to propose, on his part, that he 
would execute them. It enabled the land- 
lord, however, to make himself the execu- 
tion of these improvements, on the report 
of the Board of Works, as proposed by his 
first Bill, and thus to supersede the ne- 
cessity of the tenant undertaking them. 
He knew that a strong feeling prevailed 
in England on this point, that tenants 
from year to year ought not to have 
the power of forcing improvements on their 
landlords. But when it was considered 
that the Devon Commission had recom- 
mended such a concession—that on two 
occasions Bills had been introduced em- 
bodying that principle—one of them by 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and another which had only been 
stopped by the then Government going out 
of office ; namely, that in Ireland, where 
the landlord had the option of taking upon 
himself the making of the improvements, 
the tenant should, in case the landlord re- 
fused, make the improvements himself, al- 
ways giving to the landlord the security of 
an inspection by the Board of Works, he 
did not think that there was any good 
ground for the landlord to complain of this 
provision of his Bill. The landlord having 
the opportunity of either making the im- 
provements himself, or of inspecting those 
made by the tenant, furnished a basis for 
compensation to the tenant for the im- 
provements so made by him. There were 
provisions in the Bill prescribing the mode 
of ascertaining the amount of compensa- 
tion, which, consisting of details, would 
be better explained in Committee. As to 
the immediate effect of this measure, he 
would not venture to make any prophecy, 
though his own opinion was, that perhaps 
the power thus given to the tenant might, 
im some cases, be abused ; but, finally, his 
belief was, that the tenants would come in 
under agreements with their landlords in 
accordance with the second Bill he had ex- 
plained to the House, and that the result 
would be most advantageous to both par- 
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ties; that additional inducement would be 
given for the improvement of the soil, and 
great advancement in the general system 
of cultivation in Ireland. He now came 
to a part of the Bill which had given rise 
to a great deal of controversy; and that 
was with regard to what was called the 
retrospective clauses of the Bill. On the 
one hand it was said that, if a tenant had 
done that which a good tenant’ ought to 
do, in beneficially cultivating the land, or 
making other improvements for farming 
purposes before the passing of the Bill, he 
ought to be compensated for them. On 
the other hand, it was said that if they 
once admitted retrospective legislation on 
this point, they could not know what con- 
sequences would follow. The subject was 
one which he had most anxiously consider- 
ed, and having weighed every argument 
with the greatest care, he confessed he had 
come to the conclusion that retrospective 
improvements ought to be provided for. 
He thought so, inasmuch as it was con- 
fined to that class of improvements speci- 
fied under the Lands Improvements Act, 
which landlords had been able to make by 
means of loans of public money, which 
showed that they were of importance as 
connected with the beneficial cultivation of 
the soil, and of immense importance as 
regarded the welfare of the population. 
At various periods the people of Ireland 
had been visited by famine, from the fail- 
ure of the potato crop and other causes— 
famines of which he hoped they might 
never witness a repetition; but it was 
only by using the just and available means 
which God had put in their power, that 
they could hope to avert them, and to 
advance the civilisation of the people. He 
thought, therefore, that where a tenant 
had made such improvement, he should be 
secured in possession for a compensating 
period as if he had got, at the time of 
beginning to make these improvements, a 
lease to cover such a period. After coming 
to that conclusion, he had been greatly 
fortified in it by what he had found in 
the Poor Law Act of 1849—one clause 
of which, after reciting the importance of 
encouraging such improvements, went on 
to direct the valuator not to include in his 
valuation any of those agricultural improve- 
ments specified in the Land Improvement 
Act, which had been made seven years 
before the time of valuation. In the Gene- 
ral Land Valuation Act a similar clause 
was introduced. The Bill of 1850 con- 
fined the retrospective clause to cases in 
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which the property was under the value of 
107. But he could see no principle upon 
which a property worth 20/. should be 
placed in a worse condition than a pro- 
perty of 107. The fact showed that in the 
cpinion of the Legislature it was quite pos- 
sible to ascertain when and what improve- 
ments had been made, and it further 
showed that the law was necessary for the 
purpose of justice, and was founded upon 
grounds of policy. In his humble judg- 
ment, the tenant was entitled to compensa- 
tion (if ejected on the title) for the period 
not yet expired, and he had accordingly 
introduced provisions to carry out that 
principle, guarded so as fully to secure 
the rights of both parties. Another case 
had been forcibly put with respect to im- 
provements made at a time when prices 
were so high that the tenant was enabled 
to pay a higher rent; and it was said that 
the tenant should have the power of sur- 
rendering his farm whenever he pleased, 
and of then forcing compensation from the 
landlord for the unexpired period of his 
tenure; but, with every desire to favour 
the honest and industrious occupier, he 
must say he could not reconcile such a de- 
mand with the great principle of the rights 
of property on which all cévilised society 
must ultimately rest. It seemed to him 
that any attempt to carry out this propo- 
sal by legislative enactment, which he 
could not see his way at all clearly to do, 
must interfere with the adjustment of rent 
between landlord and tenant which it was 
so desirable to leave to mutual contract. 
It was true that in. the working out of 
these relations there were evils to be found 
which were inseparable from all general 
systems, but they were evils which he did 
not think the Legislature could rectify by 
stepping in further between the owners and 
occupiers of the land. If, however, he had 
failed in providing a remedy for any par- 
ticular evil which might be removed, and 
if any hon. Member thought he had not 
done full justice in any special case, he 
would be delighted to give his most candid 
and careful consideration to any clause that 
might be framed to remove these imper- 
fections, and to recommend it to the 
House, should he think it deserving of 
support. If he thought he could not in- 
troduce such clauses, of course those hon. 
Gentlemen who suggested and framed them 
would be at liberty to lay their proposi- 
tions before the House. But when he 
found Mr. Sharman Crawford declaring 
before the Devon Commission, stating that 
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the great object which he had in view was 
to secure practically a continuance of pos. 
session to the improving tenant; and in 
answer to a question put to him, that he 
was of opinion the adjustment of rent was 
a thing which could not be done by any 
compulsory enactment ; and when he found 
the hon. Member for the county of Cork, 
in a pamphlet he wrote on the land ques. 
tion, stating that he looked on compulsory 
legislation on such a subject as a delusion 
of a most mischievous description, he quite 
agreed with them, believing, as he did, 
that these were cases in which the Legis. 
lature could not advantageously interfere. 
He had done as much as could be done, so 
far as he could see, to protect and secure 
the tenant; but he could not approve of 
a law to enable the tenant to compel com- 
pensation from the landlord by surrender. 
ing his farm when he pleased. He had 
endeavoured to encourage the tenant to 
continue his improvements to the end of 
his term, and not, as was too often the 
case, carry them on for a short time and 
then withdraw; and it would be seen that 
the regulations for the outgoing tenant had 
been framed with that view. The law of 
emblements was rendered a little more 
liberal than it was made in the law of 
1851, and some alterations had also been 
made in respect to fixtures. The remain- 
ing parts of the Bill referred to the pro- 
cedure in civil-bill courts, and to the con- 
ditions under which compensation for the 
improvements of tenants from year to year 
was to be enforced. The quantity of de- 
tails unavoidably noticed fell far short of 
the entire of the provisions actually em- 
bodied in these Bills, which he now must 
leave for future discussion in Committee. 
Such, then, was the outline of the code 
which he proposed for the adoption of the 
House, and the acceptance of such pro- 
prietors and tenants in Ireland as might 
not desire to sacrifice any of those rights 
of property which formed the basis of civil 
society. Subject to these rights, and so 
far as their just limits would allow, he had 
endeavoured to meet the exigencies of Ire- 
land in a liberal and generous spirit. In 
preparing this code, and in considering 
every suggestion submitted to him, he 
knew he had added many an hour of toil 
to a life of no ordinary labour. Every 
suggestion which might hereafter be of- 
fered, from whatever quarter it might 
come, would be accepted and considered in 
the same spirit in which these measures 
had been submitted to the House. He 
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knew the recompense too often bestowed 
on those who preferred the moderate and 
equitable adjustment of extreme opinions 
and conflicting claims to the gratification 
of narrow prejudices, but who considered 
the common weal and the interests of all 
as paramount to the selfish demands of 
any class or party. The man who was 
clamorous about rights and negligent of 
duties would depreciate his labours; the 
grinding middleman would dislike, and the 
factious or fraudulent tenant would heartily 
condemn them—for all this he was quite 
prepared. Enough for him, if by this code 
he had provided a freer course for industry, 
and had raised up an obstacle to injustice. 
If he should afford the means of developing 
effectively the resources of a land which 
God had blessed but man had blighted, the 
recompense would be to him an exceeding 
great reward, They might ask him, indeed, 
whether he hoped that by any measure of 
legislation they could bring peace and pros- 
perity to Ireland? And he should answer, 
that they could not, except in so far, in- 
deed, as their legislation might be a por- 
tion of that appointed agency which He 
could bless whose gracious touch could 
make the very act of ministering to the 
wants of the multitude the occasion and 
the means of increase and abundance. The 
voice of mercy had resuscitated Ireland— 
the flush and flow of returning life reani- 
mated her frame; but still was she bound 
in the grave-clothes in which severe policy 
and sore affliction had enwrapped her: 
loose her and let her go. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to facilitate the improvement of Landed Pro- 
perty in Ireland by Owners of Settled Estates.” 


Mr. CONOLLY said, he was sure that 
the House generally must participate in the 
pleasure which he himself felt at hearing 
such a speech as that which they had been 
fortunate enough to have addressed to them 
by the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ircland, and which he admired 
not only for its tone and temper, but be- 
cause it was ennobled by the highest sen- 
timents of public policy. Great as was 
his respect for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and great as was his wish to 
see the question brought before the House 
conducted to a proper conclusion, he had 
no idea that it would have been put by him 
on so clear and on such an eminently work- 
ing footing. He did hope, therefore, that 
the House had given and would give every 
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attention to the measures submitted to 
them, and that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be assisted and sustained 
by all sides of the House in the moderate 
and judicious course he had proposed. 

Mr. Serceant SHEE said, that he had 
listened with the greatest attention to the 
very able speech of the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and must tell him that he was very 
much mistaken, and would do great injus- 
tice, if he thought that the Members who 
had been returned by Irish constituencies 
to that House, would, as he had insinuated, 
seek to obtain popularity in Ireland by any 
attack upon the rights of property. He 
(Sergt.Shee), for one, had undertaken tocall 
the attention of the House to a Bill for the 
regulation of the relations subsisting be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland, but 
he could never have been induced to take 
that step if he had been of opinion that 
there was one word in the Bill which tend- 
ed to touch or trench in the slightest de- 
gree on the just rights of property. He 
was disposed to give to all the suggestions 
contained in the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land a most candid consideration, and 
he thought that there was much in the 
measures the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had introduced worthy of being fa- 
vourably entertained, and he was resolved to 
avow his approval of that which might ap- 
pear to him worthy of the approbation and 
adoption of the House. As to threo of the 
Bills which had been Jaid before the House, 
however he might be inclined to differ with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman on 
some of their details, he believed that there 
was much in every one of those three Bills 
deserving of the attention and the adoption 
of the Legislature; and though he could 
not hope to be able, by any assistance he 
could give to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was so well acquainted 
with the details of the complicated law in 
Ireland, to lighten his labours, he could 
assure him it would not be from any want 
of hearty good will on his (Sergt. Shee’s) 
part that he was not successful, and that 
he would not, from any party or factious 
motive, hesitate to do him full and entire 
justice on a question which ought not to 
be a question of party at all. Having said 
thus much, he felt bound frankly to state 
that the last Bill which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had brought forward, 
was not calculated in his (Sergt. Shee’s) 
opinion to give the slightest satisfaction in 
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Ireland. The first part of that Bill which 
related to prospective improvements was 
but a second edition of the Bill introduced 
by Lord Stanley in the House of Lords, in 
1845; and of the two Bills of Lord Lincoln 
and Sir William Somerville. Of all these 
measures the one which gave most dissa- 
tisfaction in Ireland was the Bill which had 
been brought forward by the present Prime 
Minister; and he (Sergt. Shee) felt assured 
that the proposition of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, which seemed to be 
but a renewal of that measure, would be 
received with the same dissatisfaction. As 
to that part of the Bill which related to 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man called retrospective compensation, he 
felt convinced that that also was unlikely 
to be received with favour by the Irish 
people. He would not enter into a length- 
ened discussion on that point, because he 
hoped to have on an early day an opportu- 
nity of addressing the House upon the sub- 
ject. He was of opinion that the Bill of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
defective in another point. It made no 
provision for the security of the vast amount 
of property accumulated in the north of 
Ireland. It left it altogether unprotected. 
Nay, more; it did worse, because, when 
the House had been called upon to con- 
sider a Tenant Right Bill, and when the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland had brought the result of his 
consideration of the subject under the at- 
tention of the House, and yet made no 
provision for the Tenant Right in Ulster, 
he, in fact, said it was a right which ought 
not to be recognised, and which the land- 
lords would be justified in disregarding. He 
(Sergt. Shee) would not discuss the various 
details of the Bill until it was laid before 
the House, but he felt assured that, so far 
from giving satisfaction, it would create 
dismay and consternation, if it did not cause 
disturbance, in what had hitherto been the 
most prosperous part of Ireland. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he rose with ex- 
treme reluctance to address the House for 
the first time. He felt that the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ireland 
had brought to the consideration of that 
all-important subject all that legal skill, 
extreme industry, and right feeling could 
supply to settle the conflicting claims of 
two classes whose interests ought to be 
identical. He did not mean to pledge him- 
self to all the details of those measures, as 
there might be questions connected with 
agricultural matters worthy of considera- 
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tion by and by; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated most fairly 
and candidly that he was perfectly ready 
to listen to suggestions on all matters of 
detail, and to submit his measures to the 
judgment of those persons on both sides 
of the House who were best informed upon 
the questions under discussion. He should 
not have stood up, therefore, had it not 
been for some observations of his hon. and 
learned Friend who had just sat down. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said he 
was not the man to do anything to trench 
on the rights of property. He confessed 
he was glad to hear that statement, be- 
cause he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had charge of the original 
Bill of Mr. Sharman Crawford, in which 
were two clauses introduced by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Sergt. Shee) him- 
self, which, in his humble judgment, 
were utterly incompatible with the free 
rights of property. He thought that any 
attempt to force perpetuity of tenure, or 
to fix a compulsory value of rents, was ut- 
terly subversive of all the rights of pro- 
perty; and, therefore, if he was to draw a 
conclusion from the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman’s statement, it would be that he 
(Sergt. Shee) had determined to abandon 
those clauses to which he alluded in the Ten- 
ant Right Bill. Sure he was that no Par- 
liament—not composed of landlords merely, 
but of fair, honest, honourable men—could 
ever agree to them. This was not the 
time for entering into details, but he should 
have thought himself wanting in his duty to 
his constituents if he had not taken this the 
earliest opportunity of stating his opinion 
that the measures now introduced would 
give general satisfaction in Ireland. He 
hoped no attempt would be made to add to 
the Bills clauses which would destroy, in 
all probability, their good effect, and mar 
the success of this latest effort to give 
| peace and contentment to that country. 
Mr. KIRK said, he wished to make a 
few observations on the importance of these 
Bills to Ireland, and to state that this 
question of landlord and tenant involved 
the internal peace and tranquillity of that 
country. It had been said that Ireland was 
the chief difficulty of every English Ministry. 
And why? Because its annals were annals 
of agrarian crime, arising out of disagree- 
/ments between landlord and tenant. It 
was, therefore, most desirable for all par- 
ties to unite to promote the good of Ire- 
land, to promote her peace and prosperity, 
grounded as that prosperity must ever be 
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on her internal peace. He felt, and must 
acknowledge, a deep obligation to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman for the 
code of laws he had just proposed, as well 
as for the manner, spirit, tone, and temper 
with which he had introduced them; and 
he, for one, should never offer the slightest 
degree of factious opposition to the mea- 
sures now under discussion, but he must 
say that one important element, the settle- 
ment of the rent, had been left out. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland had alluded, at the conclusion 
of his address, to that district of Ireland 
which had been the scene of agrarian 
outrage. When, in 1846, the Legislature 
repealed the Corn Laws, and when concur- 
rently it pleased God to bring on Ireland 
the potato blight, it was impossible that 
the rents previously contracted for could 
be paid. For a long time the occu- 
piers in Ireland—in the north of Ireland 
more particularly—had made all improve- 
ments, not merely on their farms, but 
public roads and buildings. There was 
not a road or a bridge, a courthouse, gaol, 
or bridewell, but what had been construct- 
ed by the occupiers of the soil, the land- 
lords not contributing a shiliing unless 
when occupiers. That time they had high 
prices, caused latterly by the operation of 
the Corn Laws, and previously by the ope- 
ration of the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. Prior to 1845, the usual course for 
settling their claim for improvements was 
for the tenant, when leaving, to agree with 
another person for a certain sum of money 
as compensation for the improvements, then 
to take this new tenant to the landlord, and 
satisfy him of his sufficiency. Thus the 
sale was completed, and the outgoing 
tenant compensated; the landlord had his 
property in the soil; the tenant his in the 
improvements. This system had worked 
very well, but when the potato blight and 
the Corn Law repeal came, it was impos- 
sible for occupiers to pay their rents. 
Since that there had been a system of 
combination and conspiracy extending itself 
over a great portion of the most peace- 
able part of Ireland, and stretching on, as 
he believed, even into England. When the 
landlord refused to lower the rent, the 
dread expedient was resorted to of shoot- 
ing the agent. What had not been grant- 
ed to remonstrance was conceded to terror, 
and this in the surrounding properties as well 
4s in those in which such extremities had 
been proceeded to. The rents were lowered. 
Now, in none of these Bills did he see any 
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proposition to meet this grievous and un- 
fortunate state of things. As a merchant 
and a free-trader, he should be ashamed of 
himself to argue for a compulsory valuation 
of rents; but he thought these measures 
should include a clause providing, where 
the landlord and tenant could not between 
themselves agree upon the price of the 
land, that then permission should be given 
to the tenant to resign his holding to the 
landlord, and get from him the value of 
the improvements he had made upon it, 
subject to proper restrictions. This would 
completely destroy all cause of agrarian 
crime. He wished the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would turn his attention 
to this point, and exert himself to produce 
security for person and property in Ireland; 
and he trusted and hoped that the admir- 
able observations made by Her Majesty at 
the close of Her Most Gracious Speech 
would be duly attended to, and that a just 
and generous policy towards that country 
would be the governing rule of the Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. F. GREVILLE said, he thought 
the House and the country were much 
indebted to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, for the admirable spirit in which 
he had introduced those measures, as well 
as for many valuable provisions which they 
contained. But, at the same time, he (Mr. 
Greville) agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny (Sergt. Shee), that 
the last Bill which had been introduced by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not give satisfaction to the tenantry in Ire- 
land. It should be remembered that there 
could be no comparison made between the 
position of the tenant class in Ireland and 
in this country. In England the improve- 
ments in land were almost universally car- 
ried out at the expense of the landlords, 
while in Ireland they were almost as uni- 
versally the work of the tenants. For 
these improvements the Irish tenantry na- 
turally looked for compensation when they 
were ejected from their holdings; and their 
claim in that respect, ought, he thought, 
to be acknowledged by Parliament. Emi- 
gration from Ireland was continuing upon 
as large a scale as ever, and the only hope 
we had of preserving the population—that 
population of which we might yet stand in 
need, and which had always stood faithful 
to this country in times of danger—was to 
do that which would secure the tenant in 
his application of capital to the land, and 
retain him at home. 
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Lorp NAAS said, he did not rise for 
the purpose of prolonging a useless diseus- 
sion upon points of detail, which it would, 
at that moment, be impossible for them to 
consider in an efficient or satisfactory man- 
ner. But he wished to take that oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mis-statement which 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
berfor Kilkenny (Sergt. Shee), when he had 
said that the fourth of these Bills—namely, 
that for giving compensation to tenants in 
Ireland—was similar to the Bill upon the 
same subject which had been introduced 
by Lord Stanley, in the House of Lords, 
in the year 1845. He (Lord Naas) affirm- 
ed, on the contrary, that there was no 
similarity whatever between the two Bills, 
with the single exception that they had 
both been framed for the same object. 
Their details were entirely different, and 
the machinery by which their end was to 
be attained was equally dissimilar. The 
machinery of Lord Stanley’s Bill was of a 
very complicated character, and such as it 
would be very difficult to work out. It 
proposed that Commissioners and Assistant 
Commissioners should be appointed for the 
purpose of determining whether the im- 
provements contemplated by the tenant 
should be considered as improvements or 
not, and it would render the tenant liable 
to ruinous litigation before he could begin 
any improvement. There was nothing of 
that kind in the present Bill. There were 
no preliminaries whatever, and it would be 
perfectly competent to the tenant to com- 
mence his improvements at once; and any 
litigation which arose at all must arise 
when the landlord proposed to eject the 
tenant, at the end of his tenancy. The 
improvements could thus take place within 
a week after the first steps were taken by 
the tenant. That created a very impor- 

tant difference between the two measures. 
Ile was not surprised to learn that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite expected to find in 
the Bill an attempt to legalise the tenant- 
right of Ulster. He was perfectly pre- 
pared for that; but he could not sit down 
without expressing his opinion—an opinion 
entertained, he believed, by almost every 
Gentleman who had calmly considered that 
question, and was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the north of Ireland, that it 
would be simply impossible to import into 
an Act of Parliament the tenant-right 
custom as it existed in Ulster. That cus- 
tom varied on almost every estate. It was 


founded on ancient usages, which differed 
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possible to embody it in any system of 
legislation without dealing separately with 


nearly every farm. He believed, too, that 
any legislation which would have for its ob- 


ject the legalisation of the tenant-right sys- 


tem would deprive the tenantry in the north 
of Ireland of the advantages which they at 
present derived from that system, and that 
by any effort to settle the question by legal 
enactment they would be losers to an enor- 
mous amount. He would not detain the 
House any longer. He had witnessed with 
great satisfaction the kind and liberal spirit 
in which the proposals of his right hon. 
and learned Friend had been received, even 
by those Gentlemen who differed from him; 
and he was sure that in future discussions 
on the Bill they would all approach the 
question with a sincere and honest wish to 
provide to the utmost of their power for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
people of Ireland. 
Leave given to bring in the four Bills, 
which were each read 1°. 

House adjourned at half after Nine 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, November 23, 1852. 


Minutrs.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Dun- 
sandle and Clanconal. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, November 23, 1852. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Brt.—1° West India Colo- 
nies, &c., Loans Act Amendment. 


THE CONSTABLESHIP OF THE TOWER. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he wished 
to ask a question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War relating to the 
appointment of Constable of the Tower. The 
right hon. Gentleman was probably aware 
that the Committee on the Army Estimates 
refrained from entering into the considera- 
tion of the Tower garrison, because they 
were informed that at the expiration of the 
patent all the offices would undergo revi- 
sion. That was certainly stated by Mr. 
Fox Maule, now Lord Panmure. A va- 
cancy had now unfortunately taken place 
through the death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and he perceived that Lord Comber- 
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of the Tower. He wished to know whether 
the establishment was subjected to revision 
previously to Lord Combermere’s appoint- 
ment, or whether the appointment had been 
made subject to any revision which might 
hereafter take place, which he conceived to 
have been the intention of the Commit- 


tee. 

Mr. BERESFORD said, in the Com- 
mittee on the Army and Ordnance Esti- 
mates the then Secretary at War (Lord 
Panmure) certainly stated, that accord- 
ing to the Resolution of a Committee 
of 1833, the whole staff of appointments 
at the Tower was to be subject to revi- 
sion at the death of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington ; but on turning to the 
Report of the Committee, he did not find 
any such resolution. With regard to the 
appointment of Viscount Combermere as 
Constable of the Tower, he begged to in- 
form the right hon. Gentleman that the ap- 
pointment was made on the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, with this provision, 
that not only the emoluments of the Con- 
stable, but those of other offices also, as 
they became vacant, were to be subject to 
any revision which Parliament might choose 
tomake. But he must also beg to make 


this further remark : That from the Army 


Estimates of the present year he found 
that the total sum given to reward distin- 
guished services amounted to 18,0001; 
that the sum to distinguished officers was 
9,6741.; for garrisons held by officers, as 
rewards for military services, 2,9311.; the 
amount borne on the Vote for rewards was 
12,6052.; the amount borne on the staff 
for the Tower of London was 3,9111.; the 
amount of appointments on the staff which, 
when vacated, were applicable as rewards, 
was 445/.—making altogether 16,9631.; to 
which was added the sum of 1,0361., ma- 
king a total sum of 18,0007. That was 
an estimate to which was appended, not 
the name of ‘* William Beresford,” but 
“ Robert Vernon Smith.”” The ‘* Tower 
of London”’ was included in rewards for 
distinguished services; and he was sure 
that in the case of Viscount Combermere, 
who had served his country upwards of 
sixty years—in India, in the Peninsula, 
and in nearly all parts of the world—9001. 
was not too large a sum under that head. 
Tle begged leave further to say, in answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s question, 
that whenever any Parliamentary inquiry 
should be made on the question, the Go- 
vernment would most willingly give their 
best consideration to it. 
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and Harbours, &c. 


REGULATION OF PORTS AND 
HARBOURS, &e. 

Apia BERKELEY said, he begged 
to put the following questions to the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty: Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to introduce a Bill for 
the better regulation of ports and har- 
bours? Whether the present Board of 
Admiralty, soon after their a¢cession to 
office, gave directions that the names of 
the workmen and artificers, recommended 
for promotion, were to be sent direct to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty instead of being 
first submitted to the Surveyor of the Navy, 
as had been previously the rule? Whether 
any correspondence took place with the 
Surveyor in consequence of such order, 
and whether such order is still in force ? 
Whether a Committee of Officers was ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report on steam 
ships, steam engines, and the subject gene- 
rally as applicable to naval purposes; and 
the reason for such Committee separating 
without coming to any conclusion or making 
any report ? 

Mr. STAFFORD said, in answer to the 
first question, it was not the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill on that 
subject. In reply to the second, he had 
to state that he supposed the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman alluded, in the wording of 
his question, to the arrangement made by 
Mr. Ward in 1847, The arrangement, 
which was first made when the Navy Pay 
Office was consolidated with the Board of 
Admiralty, in 1843, confirmed in 1844, and 
assumed to be in existence in 1847, when 
Mr. Ward issued his last regulation, was 
still in force, and had not been at all dis- 
turbed by the present Board of Admiralty. 
There was no correspondence with the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy on the subject. In an- 
swer to the third question, he thought the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had assumed 
that the Committee of Officers had sepa- 
rated; but that was not so. The Commit- 
tee, on their appointment, proceeded to 
visit Glasgow and Liverpool. They found, 
however, that in order to carry out the pur- 
poses for which they were instituted, it 
would be necessary to expend a greater 
sum in the prosecution of their researches 
than was desirable. For that reason the 
Committee returned to town, and did not 
prosecute the inquiry further; but it was in 
contemplation for them to resume their 
functions. 

Mr. RICH said, he wished to know 
whether any steps had been taken by the 
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Admiralty with a view to render the naval 
defences of the country more efficient, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of a 
Commission which sat on the subject ? 

Mr. STAFFORD said, the Commission 
to which the hon. Gentleman referred made 
a report, in which they suggested certain 
things to be done, and other things which 
it would be desirable to do when the next 
mail contracts came under consideration; 
but he (Mr. Stafford) did not think it pru- 
dent to stste what those suggestions were, 
for the present at all events. 

Subject dropped. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—FREE 
TRADE. 


Mr. VILLIERS rose, in pursuance of no- 
tice, to move the following Resolutions :— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that the 
improved condition of the Country, and particu- 
larly of the Industrious Classes, is mainly the re- 
sult of recent Commercial Legislation, and espe- 
cially of the Act of 1846, which established the 
free admission of Foreign Corn, and that that Act 
was a wise, just, and beneficial measure. 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that the 
maintenance and further extension of the policy of 
Free Trade, as opposed to that of Protection, will 
best enable the property and industry of the Na- 
tion to bear the burthens to which they are exposed, 
and will most contribute to the general prosperity, 
welfare, and contentment of the people. 

‘« That this House is ready to take into its con- 
sideration any measures consistent with the princi- 
ples of these Resolutions which may be laid before 
it by Her Majesty’s Ministers.” 


The hon. Gentleman then said: Sir, in 
rising to submit to this House the Resolu- 
tions of which I have given notice, I think 
it right to state why I have deemed it my 
duty to persevere in the Motion, and why I 
did not accede to the request which was 
made to me originally by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that I would postpone the Motion 
until a time subsequent to his proposal of 
some measures which he said he wished to 
lay before the House. With this view I 
beg first to call the attention of the House 
to its own position with respect to the great 
matter which we are specially summoned 
at this unusual, and perhaps inconvenient, 
season to settle. It will be remembered, 
that on the first night of the Session, 
there was a sort of general concurrence 
in the propriety of not moving an Amend- 
ment to the Address; which I think was 
chiefly occasioned by a feeling, that as 
this Session was a special one, a more de- 
liberate consideration might be given to 
this subject upon some future or distinct 
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occasion. It was under these circumstances 
that, on the first evening I gave notice 
that I should, on a future occasion, bring 
the matter distinctly under the notice of 
the House. But, Sir, one of the conse- 
quences of the unanimity which prevailed 
on the first night of this Session was, that 
this House became bound by the contents 
of the Address; and with respect to that 
particular matter on which we were sup- 
posed to have been summoned, we were 
bound by that paragraph or passage in the 
Speech which had reference to it, which 
was the subject of observation on that 
night, and which, I may add, was at 
that time so justly and so generally ob- 
jected to by the House, and I am not 
exaggerating the case, when I say which, 
under all the circumstances, has been 
so universally condemned. Something 
like an official intimation of the opinion of 
the Government upon the great matter on 
which the last Parliament had been dis- 
solved and the new Parliament had been 
called together, was expected; persons 
were hoping either to hear that opinion 
intimated through the Speech, or the view 
entertained by the Government of the 
opinion which the country had expressed 
on the subject; but where they expected 
to have this information, nothing is found 
but what I think has been properly desig- 
nated an unworthy evasion of the whole 
matter. Whereas it was expected to find 
something in that part of the speech 
distinctly stated, they found nothing de- 
cided, nothing asserted, something im- 
plied which was very questionable, while 
the paragraph concluded in terms which 
I venture to say there was not a man who 
did not consider were used purposely not to 
be respectful to this House. I say that, 
Sir, most advisedly. I do not believe, at 
least in the modern days of Parliament, 
that there has ever been such a paragraph 
penned or addressed by any Ministry to 
this House. We all know what is meant 
by a reference to ‘the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment.”’ Why, it is the cant sarcasm or 
cynical reflection commonly made upon the 
character of this House, Whenever any- 
body wants to satirise this House, he 
refers in a sneering tone to its wisdom. 
That may or may not be just; but I say 
it is the custom, and I say also that 
there was not a man in this House, and 
I believe there was not a man out of 
this House, who did not recognise this ob- 
ject in the terms used on the occasion. 
And that is the paragraph in the Speech 
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which was intended to satisfy this country | 
upon @ question distinctly put in issue! 
when Parliament was dissolved, to which 
an answer is said to have been given, 
and for which Parliament has been sum- 
moned expressly to declare. Why, Sir, 
I am at a loss to understand how hon. 
Gentlemen opposite can honestly say that 
for a moment they supposed that such 
a passage in such a Speech would be at 
all satisfactory to what they themsclves 
have described as ‘‘the great majority of 
this House.”” And still more am I sur- 
prised to learn, from what has passed re- 
cently in another place, that it was not 
only expected to be satisfactory, but that 
anybody who disputes the matter—anybody 
who is not satisfied with such an allusion to 
the great matter in question—is factious, 
and raises a question about it for the pur- 
pose of opposing the Government, or re- 
sisting the measnres which are in con- 
templation for the benefit of the country. 
Sir, it is on this account that I consider 
it most important that this House should 
come to some positive declaration on the 
great question at issue. This House is 
put in a position anything but satisfactory 
by the decision of the other night. I said 
before, and I repeat, that no Amendment 
having been moved to the Address, the 
House has become bound by its contents; 
and, with reference to the condition of the 
country, it is bound by the passage in the 
Speech to which I have referred; and I 
ask whether that is a decent or a satisfac- 
tory way for this House to represent the 
opinion so strongly expressed by the 
country upon a great question submitted 
toit? But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested to 
me to waive the Motion of which I gave 
notice, for the purpose of first hearing the 
measures which he had to propose. Now, 
Sir, I really do not understand the logic of 
such a proposition. This House is met at 
this time, as I have said before, for the 
purpose of receiving the answer of the 
country upon a matter distinctly referred 
to it—the policy which is to regulate the 
commercial interests of the country. I 
am only saying that which was stated by 
the First Minister at the beginning of the 
last Session, and repeated by him last 
night, when I assert that is the purpose 
for which we are assembled at this unusual 
time of the year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, without anything having been con- 
veyed in the Speech as to the opinion of 

e Government upon this subject, or with 
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regard to the elections which have taken 
place, proposes, or at least suggests to me, 


| that I should waive the proposition which 


1 now make for a distinct decision of the 
House, until he brings in certain measures. 
Now, I don’t know what these certain 
measures have to do with the purpose for 
which we have met. I do not remember 
that the last Parliament was dissulved for 
the purpose of taking an opinion on any 
measures, and I am not aware that any 
measures have been submitted to the coun- 
try. Ido not deny that certain intima- 
tions were made in another place of mea- 
sures which were to please everybody, if 
only a reasonable time were given for their 
introduction, That may all make a very 
good story for Gentlemen to tell their con- 
stituents, or for Cabinet Ministers to an- 
nounce to their party, but it will not do for 
a House of Commons assembled for a spe- 
cifie purpose, and determined to fulfil the 
purpose for which we are met. We have 
a distinet recollection of the purpose for 
which the Parliament was dissolved; and 
it was, as was said the other night, to be 
because the First Minister of the Crown 
could not make up his mind to change his 
opinion on a certain important subject, and 
thought proper to assume that there was a 
doubt upon the matter, and to take the 
opinion of the country as to whether he 
was right or wrong in the course he had 
adopted. As far as I could understand 
that Minister, last year, he consented to 
be tried by his country : he submitted him- 
self—I will not repeat the irreverent addi- 
tion he made—to that ordeal; he said he 
would be tried by his country, and that is 
sufficient to justify my Mction. He has 
been tried, and, as it seems to me, has 
been found wrong, though now he seems 
to start afresh, and says, ‘‘ Well, if that 
won’t do, I must try something else.’’ Cer- 
tainly, says the First Minister, ‘‘ you differ 
from me in this matter; but if you only 
give me a little time, I have got a Col- 
league so fertile in his resources, and of 
such transcendent abilities, that he will 
soon prepare a substitute for you—some- 
thing that you will be delighted with— 
something that, if he is only permitted to 
produce it, is sure to be satisfactory to all 
parties.” I do not deny that this is pos- 
sible. There are geniuses of that kind, 
particularly in connexion with medicine, 
who discover remedies for every evil to 
which the flesh is heir; and I have no 
doubt but that this Colleague is preparing 
measures which will be universally palat- 
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able, if he has only plenty of time to pro- | who intimates that there can be no justice 


duce them. But in the meantime we must 
think of the business for which we are as- 
sembled, and come to the decision for 
which we have met. I am perfectly aston- 
ished to hear that a Motion so obvious, so 
reasonable, as I hope that is which I am 
about to submit to the House, one so 
strictly consistent with the purpose for 
which we are assembled, and the object 
with which we were dissolved and dis- 
persed through the country—I am _ per- 
fectly astonished to hear that the very 
mention of such a fair common-sense 
proposition is considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and their support- 
ers to be factious. Framed for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Government ! 
Framed for the purpose of thwarting Min- 
isters! Really, I do not know why I am 
implicitly to trust this Government, or to 
rest satisfied with their reputation for eon- 
sisteney! I do not see why such faith 
in them should be expected from any man. 
I dare say that before this debate termi- 
nates, we shall have plenty of reasons 
given why we should all agree; but still I 
eannot think my offence deserves the name 
of factiousness, or—seeing that the Go- 
vernment has not yet intimated its opinion 
—why I should not submit some Motion 
to the House of Commons, in order that it 
may express its collective opinion, in obe- 
dience to the directions its Members have 
received from their constituents. More- 
over, I have no idea of what the measures 
are which the right hon. Gentleman is to 
propose with a view of silencing a factious 
opposition. I certainly have read the 
public papers, and have endeavoured to 
collect the information which is open to 
everybody, and I have found the same 
difficulty which I believe has been felt by 
every one, in tracing out the real character 
of these measures. I have read carefully 
the speeches of persons supposed to be in 
the confidence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. One of them, a noble Marquess, 
when addressing an agricultural audience, 
said that he had received no distinct inti- 
mation of what the Cabinet contemplated, 
but he felt perfectly convinced that they 
in some way or other intended to advance 
the agricultural interest, whether by a tax 
on spring corn, or by meddling with the 
eurrency of the country, he could not say, 
but relief was in some way or other to be 
afforded. Turning our view to Essex, we 
see a Gentleman there, who has given his 
attention particularly to the currency, and 


Mr. Villiers 





for the farmers until that most unwise 
measure, the law of 1819, is repealed, 
Again, a Gentleman high in the confidenee 
of Government, one holding a most im. 
portant position in the Government, goes 
down to Lincolnshire and informs the 
farmers there—I don’t allude to his origi. 
nal speech. in which he stated the grounds 
of his confidence in Lord Derby, that he 
knew his Lordship to be a thorough pro. 
tectionist, one who had nothing at heart 
but the re-enactment of a protectionist 
poliey—I will not allude to that speech, it 
is too old, it was made some months ago— 
but I allude to the speech of a week ago, 
which I consider to be important. In that 
speech he says that there are only two 
courses open to the Government: either to 
return to protection, or to give the agri. 
culturists in its place something as good, 
which, as I venture to read it, would be, 
something quite as bad. These, then, are 
the measures shadowed out by Members in 
the confidence of the Government, and 
still the hon. Gentleman says —‘*‘ Let me 
bring forward my measures, let me have 
the precedence of you.”” Of me, who 
want to lay down some principle upon 
which the country ought to regulate its 
commerce, or, according to an expression 
used in the House of Lords, its interests, 
Before you do that, says the right hon. 
Gentleman, let me introduce my measures. 
But the right hon. Gentleman asks me to 
assume that some mischief has Been done, 
and that some reparation is required, 
which he must be aware I deny in toto, 
and declare the direct opposite to be the 
ease. Then I am told of recent converts. 
I hear of persons who are honestly de- 
sirous of supporting our policy—persons, 
too, who on both sides of the House are 
tender on the subject—and I am told 
that we have framed our Resolutions pur- 
posely to offend these converts. Give us 
some information that they are honest con- 
verts, and that they adopt our views of 
commercial policy, and certainly they shall 
receive all forbearance from this side of 
the House. But, as far as I ean under- 
stand, the converts to free trade, if con- 
verts at all, are so from necessity. You 
have dissolved the last Parliament, and 
you have got a verdict against you; and 
you, what you eall, bow to the verdiet of 
the country. Certainly I must say that 4 
more convenient course for a party I never 
heard of, than that of dissolving Parlia- 
ment to obtain a verdict from publie 
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opinion as to whether they are right or 
wrong, and the adoption of such course 
afterwards. One cannot but be amused at 
it. To use a rather vulgar metaphor, it 
js merely, ‘‘ heads, I win, tails, you lose.” 
lf protection succeeds, so much the better, 
we are all right. If free trade is success- 
ful, we ‘‘ bow ”’ to the verdict of the coun- 
try, but at all events we remain in. I 
never should have made these observations, 
nor have taken this line of argument, had 
not my Motion been stigmatised as fac- 
tious. I want to justify my course, and 
to show to the country that I am reason- 
able in calling for a distinct declaration of 
the principles that are to guide the Go- 
vernment. I believe that the country has 
declared itself to be perfectly satisfied with 
its experience of recent commercial policy, 
and don’t want to have it changed. On 
the contrary, they want to have it declared 
settled, and extended, too. And I cannot 
understand why the Government should 
hesitate to declare itself satisfied and de- 
termined to carry that policy out to its 
fullest extent. If I am to understand the 
arguments or speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or at least of the First Minis- 
ter of the Crown, they mean that the 


latter has not abandoned his opinions at 


all, but is of the same opinion still. That 
being the case, I cannot understand that 
there is anything unreasonable in the 
country declaring—leaving the First Min- 
ister to his opinions—that they also adhere 
to their opinions, and that they should be 
expressed by their representatives in this 
House. I do not believe that a public 
meeting could be called in any part of the 
country, when the persons assembled would 
not declare that they had derived the 
greatest advantages from the changes 
which legislation had made in our com- 
mercial policy, that they were satisfied 
with them, and that they did not wish to 
return to the old system. Then I want to 
know why the House of Commons ia the 
last place in which such opinions are to be 
declared. Why are we to come with 
“bended knee and bated breath ”’ to whis- 
per something conditional and equivocal, 
like this paragraph in the Queen’s Speech, 
Which seems to intimate that evil had 
resulted from the commercial changes, 
and that the first business of Parliament 
should be to remedy that evil? That 
paragraph is vague and mysterious: we 
don’t understand it. We, the majority of 
this House, think, and have declared else- 
where, that the recent changes were wise 
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and beneficial, and we are assembled here 
to declare them so. There is one thing, 
moreover, which cheers me on, and which 
satisfies me of the propriety of my making 
this Motion, namely, that it has already done 
some good—the good, that it has produced 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that I have derived the greatest satis- 
faction from seeing his Amendment, which 
is not an amendment on my Resolution, 
but a great amendment of hia own politics 
and that of his party, particularly as they 
are propounded in the Queen’s Speech, 
and especially in a recent one by the First 
Minister of the Crown. And I can hardly 
be induced to withdraw my Resolution for 
the sake of this Amendment, because I 
think that any man of common sense see- 
ing the two propositions would say that 
mine was the Amendment, and the right 
hon. Gentleman’s the original proposi- 
tion. Neither would I withdraw it, if it 
was only from the good it had done 
already. I will not despair that before the 
close of the evening, or of the week, the 
right hon. Gentleman may adopt my Reso- 
lution—perhaps vote for it. There is one 
point in the Amendment that brings us so 
near to an agreement that I am in hopes 
we shall have but one division, or perhaps 
none. It is a most valuable admission, 
**that one of the Acts of our recent legis- 
lation had cheapened provisions, and there- 
by greatly improved the condition of the 
working classes.’” I entirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman on that point; 
and so much do I agree with him that I 
have specifically referred to that Act; and 
so entirely do I agree with him in his re- 
ference to that Act, which has cheapened 
provisions, and thereby improved the con- 
dition of the working classes, which the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his Amendment, 
says it has, that I have characterised it 
as a wise and just measure. If the right 
hon. Gentleman still requires me to with- 
draw my Resolution, he will feel obliged 
to tell me why an Act which, according to 
his own Amendment, has conferred such an 
inestimable blessing on the people, should 
not receive the character which I have given 
it. I should be surprised if there should 
be any hesitation on the part of his friends 
to admit that character to be just; for, 
having long considered the subject, having 
many times assisted in its discussion in 
this House, I have a distinct recollection 
that this recent legislation, which used to 
be called in that day the total repeal of 
N2 
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the corn law, was opposed solely on ac-|has raised the price of bread and provi- 
count of the advantages of that law to sions, and limits the amount to the poor? 


the poor. It was always a labourers’ ques- | 
‘* Prove to me,’’ used to say some | 


tion. 


Such an Act involves everything that re- 
gulates and gives character to the whole 


Members for counties whose seats depend- | condition of the people. The amount, more 


ed on upholding this law, “ that it is not | 
for the good of its poor—that the labourers | 


wont suffer from its repeal, and I am in the 
lobby with you directly; for it is on their ac- 
count I uphold it—it is because it is a la- 


bourers’ question that I vote for the corn | 


laws.”’ It was a poor man’s question essen- 
tially; and used to be discussed by Gen- 
tlemen opposite in that point of view. I 
am sure that if any foreigner had been pre- 
sent when our discussions were going on, 
he would have thought that all the benevo- 
lence was on that side of the House, and 
all the heartlessness on this side. He 
would have thought that those benevolent 
men cared nothing for their own kindred 
or their own property, but were all ready 
to be sacrificed for the benefit of the hum- 
bler classes; whereas their opponents were 
hard and flinty-hearted men, ever grind- 
ing the faces of the poor, and seeking 
profit from their misery. If such an ob- 
server were to appear to-night, and to see 
that we have not only changed that law, 
but have admitted that the change has 
greatly benefited the working classes, and 
greatly improved their condition, but yet 
that a great party, the majority that used 
to be, the disinterested and humane that 
seemed to be, now object to designate that 
Act as wise and just, I believe he would be 
led into some doubt as to the sincerity of 
their sympathy with the poor. Now, if I 
must offer a word of advice to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to that party, it would 
be at once to accede to my Resolution. It 
is not much to ask of them; I hardly see how 
they can do less, for if ever there existed a 
law which had the effect of raising the 
price of provisions, and consequently de- 
teriorating the condition of the people, it 
must have been the most odious and exe- 
erable law that ever passed; and no one 
will understand why an Act which repeals 
such a law, and has produced such con- 
sequences as the right hon. Gentleman 
asserts, can be other than I have described 
it in my Resolution. I cannot conceive a 
more guilty exercise of authority than that 
of tampering with the subsistence of .the 
people; and if an Act having that effect 
existed for the benefit of a few members 
of the community, I cannot conceive any- 
thing more vile than such an enactment. 
What is it that you mean by an Act that 
Mr, Villiers 





or less, of food which the people have, de- 
termines the condition of those millions 
of people who earn their daily bread by 
their daily toil. Whether a man shall be 
a degraded animal or a civilised social 
being, depends entirely on the means he 
has of obtaining, not only that which is 
necessary to supply the requirements of 
natnre, but on the excess beyond that 
which enables him to attend to his other 
wants, moral and social. A man so ele- 
vated or degraded is literally either a civi- 
lised man or the contrary, just in propor- 
tion as food is easily accessible to him or 
searce; and, in the present state of the 
world, the most important circumstance 
connected with the moral nature of man is 
that which affects the plenty or scarcity of 
his food. What is the business of life? 
Look round at the millions upon millions 
that cover the surface of this earth, and 
consider if the business of their life is 
not to exchange labour for food? The 
terms on which that exchange is made, 
decides whether a man shall be degraded 
or raised; and, amongst us, whether he | 
shall be the occupant of the union or 
the gaol, or perhaps of a premature 
grave. It is that which has produced the 
universal conviction now prevailing that 
upon the amount of food in this country 
depends the condition of our people. If, 
therefore, any Minister or man in autho- 
rity should try to persuade any portion 
of his fellow-countrymen that an Act of 
this country which has had for its purpose 
to increase the abundance of food has 
had the effect of increasing crime and 
pauperism—I say, if any man announces 
such an opinion, he excites the wonder, if 
not the indignation, of the people through- 
out the land. There are men in every 
parish of this country whose experience 
satisfies them that the extent of erime 
and destitution among the people entirely 
depends upon the amount of food available 
for their support; and in making the re- 
ference I do now, I am perfectly satisfied 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary will feel that it is necessaty for 
him to make some explanation to this 
House of the statement he is represented 
to have made when he recently addressed 
his constituents. I am sure that the right 
hon. Gentleman has been misrepresent 
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or misreported, for I believe he is the last the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
man in this country who would misrepre- | leagues that, whatever they may think of 
sent a fact, or mislead his countrymen. | the motives of the person who proposes 
But with his high authority he is supposed | this Resolution, and though Lord Derby 
to have suggested to the people whom he| may think it factious, I have not the 
addressed, that in consequence of recent | smallest desire to see them dismissed. 
legislation crime and destitution had in-|[‘* Oh, oh!’’] I do not deny that the 
ereased. [Mr. Watrote: No!] I rea-/| noble Earl at the head of the Government 
dily believe that denial of the right hon. |is a great authority as to what is faction. 
Gentleman, from the respect I have for his| He has been, as he stated last night, 
character; and I am glad to see the thirty years before the public: the public 
prompt manner in which he expresses it, | have had the opportunity of witnessing his 
for it shows his conviction of the opposite | conduct for the last thirty years, and I, as 
opinion. It is now the knowledge of the|one of the public, do not dispute his 
great importance of this matter—of the | authority in such matters; but it is still 
amount, more or less, of food in this coun- | possible, I can assure the noble Earl, for 
try—that makes the power or control of it | a man to be single-minded on a matter of 
a circumstance so terrible, so great, so} this sort—to have but one purpose before 
vast in the hands of any authority; and I | him—still possible for a man not to be 
do think there can be no greater manifes-| ready to adopt every principle and aban- 
tation of heartlessness, I had almost said | don every party for the sake of power. I 
of barbarity, on the part of any body of | care, however, very little whether credit 
men, who can, for the purpose of bene-|is given or not by hon. Gentlemen op- 
fiting themselves, attempt to limit the! posite to the statement I have made; for 
amount of subsistence of the people. But, | most surely do I believe this great coun- 
Sir, I am obliged to ask, nevertheless, | try would survive the calamity with which 
what it is we are assembled here upon| it is said to be thus contingently menaced 
this occasion for? I am obliged to ask | by right hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether such a law has not existed, or! resigning their places. I should be very 
did not exist, in this country for upwards | sorry to see it happen; but, though it 
of thirty years; and whether we are not/did so, still I am not without hopes for 
now about to recognise the enormous ad-|the country. I have heard of such things 
vantage to the community of having re-| before, and I have seen such things hap- 
pealed that law? A law for which there | pen, and without any evil to the country 
is nothing in the vaunted institutions of | in consequence. In fact, I myself am 
this country, or in the wealth which it | not disposed to attach so much importance 
may have conferred upon individuals, or in| to the existence of a Ministry as some 
any other circumstance connected with! people are. I have seen four or five Min- 
this country which could compensate to, istries in office since I have been in Par- 
the working classes for the enormous in- | liament, and, so far as I have been able 
jury that such a law must have inflicted | to judge, there has been a strong family 
on them; and yet if I understand the dif- | likeness between them all. The country 
ference between this and the other side of | never suffers very much from any of them; 
the House this night, it is that I propose | those who accede to power, generally do 
to designate the repeal of such a law as) that which they resisted in opposition, 
wise and just, and you consider that such which is pretty much what their prede- 
a designation is ‘‘ factious,”’ and that it is , cessors did before them. My own impres- 
utterly incompatible with the honour and | sion is, that no great genius is required to 
credit of some hon. Gentlemen to acknow- | administer a government. I believe that 
ledge the policy and advantage of such | all the real business in the public offices 
achange. Indeed I received information | is dune by a certain number of public ser- 
within a few moments of entering the | vants—able and valuable men—of whom 
House, that if it should be declared by a| we hear very little, and that it must be 
majority of this House that the repeal of owing to some lack of judgment, or some 
the law—which has had the effect the right | want of capacity, whenever a Government 
hon. Gentleman the Ciancellor of the Ex-; becomes sufficiently unpopular to be dis- 
chequer has stated, and which I have so| placed. hat 1 may not be misunder- 
often stated in this House—was wise and_ stood, however, I beg again to state, that 
just, we have a prospect of a resigna- | in making this Motion 1 have no object of 
tion of this Government. I can assure! displacing the Ministry. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
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I do not act as a partisan on the oceasion. 
[‘* Oh, oh!) Well, then, as Gentlemen 
opposite do not seem satisfied with what I 
say, I will add that, were that displace- 
ment to occur, I shall be quite reconciled 
to the event. If, however, I might offer 
a word of advice to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
would be that he do no such thing as 
go out, but rather that, if this Motion be 
carried against him, he accept it with 
thankfulness, and make use of it in adopt- 
ing the course which he apparently wishes 
to pursue. He svems to be about to enter 
upon a career of usefulness, and I would 
advise him not to be deterred by the 
novelty of that course from doing so. 
The right hon. Gentleman takes very 
much the same views with regard to 
the financial policy of the country that 
those whom he used to assail took be- 
fore him; and with his talents, which 
seem to be available for any purpose, 
I should be really sorry to see him re- 
moved from office by my Motion. I am 
still more hopeful of the course he is 
likely to pursue from what I see shadowed 
eut in his Amendment. There was reason 
to expect good from his statements when 
he produced the Budget last year. He 
stated facts very candidly; and, though his 
friends were then very anxious to relieve 
him from the imputation of deducing any 
conclusions from those facts, it seems that 
he has concluded something from them, 
and has now formed opinions which he 
really entertains. In that statement on the 
Budget he declared, very frankly, that the 
commercial policy which had been followed 
in this country fur the ten years pre- 
vious had had the effect of greatly relieving 
the community, without injuring the re- 
venue. Ile admitted that these were facts 
which it was his duty, as a Minister, to de- 
clare; that duties had been repealed or re- 
duced to a very large amount; that the re- 
venue had not suffered much, and that the 
community had benefited a great deal. 
Facts such as these were obviously dis- 
tasteful to his supporters; but still the right 
hon. Gentleman, with the responsibilities 
of office upon him, felt bound in candour 
to state them. I must say, that in his 
present Amendment he seems to have laid 
the ground for advancing the policy to 
which he did homage last year; a policy 
which consists in reducing, or altogether 
removing, duties on articles of necessary 
consumption, then on articles of general con- 
sumption, so that the people might, by easily 
Mr. Villiers 
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a isfying the wants of first necessity, have 
h e means of obtaining articles of second. 
ary importance. This is a policy distaste- 
ful to hon. Gentlemen opposite to admit; 
but nine months’ gestation has done a great 
deal, and, among other results, has pro- 
duced that Amendment, which admits the 
case on this side of the House: that when 
you reduce the tax on food, and do no- 
thing to raise its price, you may venture 
to reduce other duties, because then the 
people will be able to consume the com- 
modities on which they are laid, and the 
revenue will recover itself. That is an 
intelligible principle, and we want that 
principle acknowledged by this House. 
We want the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to recognise that principle, and fully to 
carry it out. I justify the Resolution I 
am going to propose, on the ground that at 
present the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
intentions on this main subject are not 
known; that we cannot understand, from 
anything that has taken place officially, 
whether he is going backwards or for- 
wards, or what course he is going to take; 
whereas if he adopts the Resolution | shall 
move to-night, there can be no doubt on 
that matter in future. That Resolution is 
a full and clear recognition by the House 
of the advantages we have already expe- 
rienced by the new policy. I startled Gen- 
tlemen opposite some time ago when I at- 
tempted to show how available the means 
of the community were for further eon- 
sumption if duties on necessary articles 
were reduced; but some of those Gentle- 
men, while recently occupied in agitating 
the counties and remote districts on the 
subject of protection, have made great use 
of the statements I so put forward, and 
have applied them to the proposition that 
91,000,000. had been abstracted by re- 
cent legislation from the pockets of the 
farmers, and that the farmers, conse- 
quently, were entitled to indemnity. What 
I spoke of was the vast difference that 
there was in the means of the commu- 
nity available for general expenditure be- 
tween a year of great scarcity and a year 
of great plenty—between such years as 
1847 and 1849—between years when peo- 
ple paid a great deal for little food, and 
when they paid little for a great deal of 
food; quite sufficient to account for great 
differences in the demand for articles taxed 
fur revenue, and the condition of the peo- 
ple generally. [ did not stoop to contradict 
Gentlemen who made this use of my state- 
ment, for they exposed themselves to this 
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question—If 91,000,000/. have Jeen taken 
from the farmers, who gave ne farmers 
the 91,000,000/. in the first place? 1 
have here in my hand a calculstion smaller 
jn amount, and which | hope vill therefore 
startle Gentlemen rather les, but which 
exactly illustrates the advmtage of that 
poliey which I hope the Clancellor of the 
Exchequer intends still farther to carry 
out. This metropolis alme affords a most 
conclusive illustration of the enormous ef- 
fects that are produced by a reduction in 
the price of articles of fod upon the availa- 
bility of the people’s neans for purchasing 
other articles. The ropulation of London, 
according to a moerate ealeulation, is 
2,300,0U0. From July, 1828, when the 
sliding scale was e:acted, up to the end of 
1841, when it wa abolished, 14,787,990 
quarters of wheat vere admitted, 12,452,562 
of which, or 84 ser cent, were not admit- 
ted until the prte exceeded 70s. per quar- 
ter. 70s. per juarter for wheat gives 6Us. 
pet sack for flour. The quartern loaf 
would then lv 1ld., it is now 7d. The 
consumption of the population of London is 
not less tha: two quartern loaves per head 

r week, so that the saving is 8d. per 
head per week, or 1/. 18s. per annum, being, 
for the whole population, 4,750,000. 
Again, a to articles. that come next to 
those of aecessity, for instance, sugar: in 
London, where the consumption is greater 
than inthe country, the allowance to ser- 
vants is half-a-pound each per week for 
breakfast and tea alone; the middle and 
upper classes consume not less than S0Ib.; 
so that the average may fairly be taken at 
30%. The soft sugar, that, up to 1845, 
was 7d., is now 4d. to 5d.; the loaf sugar, 
that was 10d. and 11d., is now 5d. to 6d.; 
and probably half the consumption of Lon- 
don is loaf sugar. Take the reduction, as 
4 low average, at 34d., the saving is 8s. 9d. 
ahead, per year; or, for the whole popu- 
lation, 1,093,7501., the entire consumed 
giving above 2641b. per head. In coffee, 
on @ similar calculation, the gain to Lon- 
don is 166,666/.; and on tea, 125,0001, 
owing to the recent reduction in the price 
of both those articles, representing a total 
of 5,739,5831. in London alone—there 
being also, of course, a corresponding gain 
throughout the country, and in every town, 
from the same cause. The reason why I 
wish to impress these facts on the Govern- 
ment is, that the First Minister of the 
Crown does not appear to be informed on 
the matter. If anything were needed to 
justify my present Motion, it is the speech 
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of the First Minister on the first night of 
the Session. The noble Earl cannot un- 
derstand, it seems, what difference there is 
between taxing food and any other article 
—he stated so last year—and his notion is, 
that if the amount of food increases, that 
the condition of the labouring classes is 
deteriorated, or, as he is pleased to =- 
press it mere shortly, if the = of food 
falls, wages will fall : he stoved so the other 
night. I want to is!press upon him that 
the differeneo between food and any other 
article is, that food is a thing of first, of 
necessary consumption; and that it de- 
pends entirely on the price, or rather on 
the abundance, of that article, what you 
have left for farther consumption. But 
the noble Earl will perhaps say, that he 
is occupied with the revenue; that he is not 
talking about humanity, or about the con- 
dition of the people ; and that he does not 
see why food is not as good an article to 
tax as any other. But, taking merely the 
financial and economical view of the sub- 
ject, it is of the greatest possible import- 
ance as | have shown, that while you tax 
expenditure generally, in order to collect a 
vast revenue, that food should be cheap 
and abundant, in order to facilitate all 
other consumption. The noble Earl keeps 
to the point, that if the price of fuod falls, 
wages also must generally fall; but I cannot 
offer so great an insult to the intellect of 
so able a man as the noble Earl, as to 
suppose him for a moment to be in earnest, 
in uttering a fallacy that could only be 
entertained by the most ignorant persons; 
for no amount of sympathy with the 
labouring classes could lead an intelligent 
being to suppose that they would be in- 
jured by the abundance of the first neces- 
sary of life, or that a fall in the price of 
provisions must deteriorate their condition. 
Against such statements and such views, 
if honestly held, it would be necessary to 
show what the general condition of the 
country is under a fall in the price of pro- 
visions; but not knowing exactly what view 
the Government may be going to take on this 
occasion, I do not like entering very much 
into details, for I still hope that we are, on 
both sides of the House, agreed as to this 
general fact, that, with food cheaper, and 
with various duties on articles of eonsump- 
tion reduced, the country is in a prosperous 
state. I have, indeed, since I gave notice 
of this Motion, had more information sent 
to me from all parts of the country than I 
could carry—papers, and documents, con- 
taining facts of every kind, from every 
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district of the country, proving the great 
prosperity that in all directions so emi- 
nently prevails. If I thought there would 
be the least dispute on the point, the smal- 
lest difference of opinion expressed as to 
the fact, I should feel myself bound to 
read to the House more or less of this in- 
to:mation so received, because it certifies, 
from literally every part of the country, 
the great prosperity of every great inte- 
rest, or great division of the community, 
tested by every conceivable tost—by full 
employment, by diminished pauperism, by 
decrease of crime, by loyalty, by content- 
ment; clearly ascertained and confidently 
stated by competent judges, who have 
witnessed and watched the course of the 
change from its commencement. For- 
merly, I should have felt it necessary to 
lay all such information before the House; 
but I shall, for the present, abstain from 
doing so, because 1 will yet venture to 
hope that we are in effect, and substan- 
tially, agreed upon the matter contained in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Amend- 
ment—namely, that by the recent legisla- 
tion abolishing protection, food has been 
rendered abundant, and the people pros- 
perous. I want the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to go further, for he seems to 


have confined his proposition to the work- 


ing classes. I do not know why he does 
so; but I suppose he will explain his rea- 
son. I myself do not confine it to the 
working classes, because there is no pos- 
sibility of really benefiting the working 
classes by legislation which does not also 
beneficially affect the whole community; 
and it was from the same cause that former 
Jaws could not injure the working classes 
without every other class—every section 
of every other class—sooner or later being 
made to feel the effect of their suffering. 
The same legislation which facilitates and 
extends to the merchant the market at 
home for foreign commodities, enlarges for 
the manufacturer the demand in exchange 
for his manufactures; to the agricultural 
producer the demands for his produce by 
means of greater consumption; to the la- 
bourer the demand for his labour; and thus 
all classes are in fact benefited by means 
of a mutual interest. It is therefore 
that in my Resolution I propose to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to accept the 
principle and doctrine that the property 
and industry of the country are better able 
to bear their burdens by applying the prin- 
ciple of free trade, as opposed to that of 
protection; and it is on this point I am 
Mr. Villiers 
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anxious to et the opinions of the Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer—for, as yet, we 
have not gc his real views on these re- 
spective printiples. This is one of the 
great purposes for which we are now as- 
sembled, and for which I propose this Re- 
solution. I vant to know whether he 
thinks protectim a great good, enabling 
those who are poteeted to support their 
burdens; or whether he thinks free trade 
a mischievous system, which, if it must be 
endured, it will behis duty, if possible, to 
mitigate. These ate points which I desire 
to hear definitively \ettled in this House, 
but which as regardsthe Government are 
still left undisposed of in the Amend- 
ment. My opinion is, yow, as it has often 
been expressed in this Fouse, that protec- 
tion is an unqualified mishief, unjustifiable 
in principle, vicious in pnetice, and pecu- 
liarly injurious to the intrest it purports 
to benefit. If the right lon. Gentleman, 
in the course of those changes which he is 
undergoing, has come to the same conclu- 
sion, it is highly important we should know 
the fact without loss of tim, since the 
character of future legislation will probably 
turn upon that point. My distinct impres- 
sion is, that no compensation whatever is 
due to any interest that was protected, be- 
cause, as regards every such iterest—I 
speak of the interest, and not & indivi- 
duals in particular cases connected with it, 
but as regards every such interest ai large, 
my conviction is, that it has only been 
served by the change of system. Mz be- 
lief is that every interest which has \een 
hitherto protected, has been withering un- 
der that protection. The experience of 
the last few years has proved to us the 
vast advantage of setting all interests free; 
and if we want any one illustration of this 
fact more convincing than another, more 
completely demonstrating how injurious 
protection was, and how beneficial the relief 
from that protection is, we have that pe- 
culiarly and most conclusively illustrated 
in the case of the agricultural interest. 
I do not speak rashly or without book; it 
has ever been my strict habit, throughout 
the long discussion of this question, to 
take the utmost possible pains to assure 
myself that I was right in the data upon 
which I based my views and my state- 
ments; and in preparing for this discus- 
sion I have not departed from that rule. 
Throughout the struggle for the total 
repeal of the corn laws, in seeking to 
ascertain whether the change could be 
effected with safety to the country and 
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without injury to the particular interesi— 
and if any one doubts the truth of what I 
say, 1 would refer to the evidence I adduced 
before this House in 1844—I made it my 
business conscientiously to procure infor- 
mation from every one who was competent 
to give an opinion, and I have done so 
since. I have questioned persons inti- 
mately acquainted with the present state 
of agriculture in this country, and have 
sought their views of that condition, and 
I have received their solemn and conscien- 
tious opinion that the agricultural interest 
was never in a more healthy condition than 
at this moment. [Cries of “* Oh! oh!”’] 
If hon. Gentlemen doubt me, I shall be 
obliged to produce my authorities. I can 
adduce one now whom, if I was to name, 
the Government could not dispute his cre- 
dit, and whom others would admit to be 
competent, for he is a man, himself a large 
occupier and farmer of land, who is, be- 
sides, employed by many noblemen and 
gentlemen as their land agent, and who is 
generally intrusted with the’ purchase and 
sale of land; I asked this gentleman what he 
thought of the condition of the landed in- 


terest; and he told me that he had not, 


known it for years in so good a condition 
as it was in now. 


“T never knew it in a sounder state.” 
asked him whether land now sold for more 
than it used to fetch; and he replied, 
“ Most undoubtedly;”’ that, speaking from 
twenty-five years’ experience, he had never 
known land sell so well as now; that he 


himself had sold, within the last few 
months, a great deal of land; that it was 
rising in value, and he should say it was 
selling now at thirty-seven years’ purchase, 
and that some pasture land which a few 
years ago sold for twenty-eight years’ pur- 
chase, had recently fetched, under his hand, 
thirty-three years’ purchase. As to the 
farmers, where they are distressed, it is 
because the landlords will not do for them 
that which they properly require; nothing 
that the Legislature can do for them will 
remedy such evils, and this they quite un- 
derstand; they don’t expect a restoration 
of protection; they don’t affect to have any 
faith in protection; they all refer their 
difficulties to causes of a more domestic 
kind—to matters which must be settled 
between them and their landlords—matters 
which we never hear of in this House. 
Ask about the labourers; are they well 
of? They are notoriously better off than 
they have been for many years. You 
have been told so for two years past, by 
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“« It is owing 
to emigration,” you say. Ay, in some 
places some have gone off, but it is chiefly 
owing to the great improvements in agricul- 
ture, which create a demand for labour, to 
the improved condition of the whole coun- 
try, which absorbs the superfluous labour, 
and, at present prices, from their wages 
giving them greater command over the 
necessaries of life. Now, Sir, I have said 
that I will not weary the House with de- 
tails, and I shall keep my word; but there 
is a statement that I have verified as 
strictly correct, that does so immediately 
bear upon the question, that interests so 
many in this House—namely, the effect of 
the recent legislation on the landed in- 
terest—that I cannot forbear reading it to 
the House. I happened to see this state- 
ment in a public journal, and I have taken 
the trouble to verify it so that I might not 
mislead the House. It is a very remark- 
able case. It seems to me to be precisely 
in point; it is a case in which a landowner 
was supposed to have been ruined in 1846, 
who was, from having been an old sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel’s, extremely in- 
dignant at his protection being taken from 


| him, supposing that his rent and the value 
His expression was, | of his property entirely depended upon the 


1} old law. 


He charged the Ministry of the 
day with all the losses which he should 
have to incur, and, in his distress, he sends 
for an agent, to consult with him in what 
way to dispose of his property. The state- 
ment is as follows :— 


“At the time the Government made known 
the intention to repeal the corn laws, which is 
now nearly five years since, the owner of an estate 
of about 4,000 acres, situate in the centre of 
England, alarmed at the prospect which free trade 
presented of reduced rent and diminished income, 
had his attention drawn to the necessity of pre- 
paring his tenants for the lower prices they would 
have to take for the produce of their farms, and 
sought, in the improvement of his estate, for 
means to enable them to continue its successful 
cultivation. The success which has attended his 
proceedings offers so valuable an example to 
others, that I trust I shall be excused for giving 
some account of it. At the period mentioned, 
the estate was divided into farms of 130 to 300 
acres, which, tithe-free and arable, with valuable 
pasture, were let at rents of from 15s. to 30s. an 
acre. The tenantry, although ancient, had held 
only by the year; the land, which is naturally 
fertile, had had scarcely anything done to im- 
prove it, and the farmers had little idea of any 
capability in the soil beyond what their interior 
practice had developed. The quantity of pasture 
upon each farm allowed of a considerable quan- 
tity of stock being kept, but, as the cattle were 
grazing all the winter in the meadows, and no 
provision of winter food, except hay, was given 
them, the arable land had no benefit from the 
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stock ; and, its cultivation being upon a course 
without root crops, and but little assisted by 
manure, gave only very moderate returns. To 
tenants so farming, Sir Robert Peel’s announce- 
tment of free trade created considerable alarm, 
for they, as well as their landlord, saw little 
chance of their continuing to do as they had 
done ; but in the improvement of their inferior 
practice, and in the amendment of the general 
state and ill-condition of their farms, the pro- 
prietor was told there would be found ample 
scope to cover their reductions from free trade, 
and on this he was told to rely. The assistance 
of a new land agent, and from a distant district, 
was obtained, and he at once saw how much of 
the imperfect success of the tenants was owing 
to the ill-condition of their farms, and their 
ignorance of the improved practices which the 
cultivation of inferior soils had elsewhere called 
forth: he knew the difficulty there would be in 
introducing the different practices which he con- 
sidered essential to the future successful cultiva- 
tion of their farms, and h - could only hope to effect 
this by at once destroying their confidence in their 
past practice,and making them place a higher ap- 
preciation on the capability of their soil. He 
determined on a course which should at once drive 
them to adopt a different system, and at the same 
time should encourage them to enter into im- 
provements of their farms. It was with these 
views that at the first audit the tenants were 
informed they would each receive notice to quit, 
but that leases for twenty-one years would, at the 
same time be offered them, at an advance of rent 
of 20 per cent ; that permission would be given 
them to break up certain portions of the pasture 
of their farms, after they had been drained, upon 
plans that would be given them; that draining 
tiles would be allowed them to drain all their land, 
but that the draining was to be done at depths 
and upon the plans to be laid down; that their 
homesteads would be improved, and sheds built 
to give them accommodation for wintering their 
stock in yards, and fattening cattle in stalls ; and 
they would be allowed to remove all unnecessary 
hedges and trees injurious to the corn; but at 
the same time their leases would forbid their ex- 
isting practice of taking two white corn crops in 
succession ; and they would be obliged to dress a 
fourth of their arable Jand every year, and other 
restrictions would be introduced on what they had 
been in the habit of doing. It was expected in 
this way they might be made to adopt a more ad- 
vantageous course of husbandry, and that their 
farms might be put into better condition, and made 
more productive, so as to become cheaper to them 
at the increased rents than they had been under 
the old. I must pass over the difficulties of the 
next three years, the stand made against these 
measures, the obstacles thrown in the way, the 
withdrawal of some of the tenants, the objections 
raised to the deep draining, and the attempting 
the cultivation of roots where roots had never 
grown, &c. Fortunately, some of the tenants left, 
and the readiness with which the vacated farms 
were reoccupied, and at still higher rents, and the 
example which the new tenants afforded, who, 
directed by their leases, at once proceeded to grub 
hedgerows, to deep-drain, and raise turnips and 
green crops, and better clean the land, were an- 
swers to many of their objections. And now it is 
to the result I would call attention, which is as 
follows :—this estate now affords a clear rental of 
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23 per cent advance on the rental of 1845. The 
rents are now better paid than they ever have 
been ; the last two audits were held quicker than 
ever after the quarter-days, and at each the whole 
of the rents were collected without an arrear; 
and the tenants, with scarcely an exception, 
admit they are doing well, and their farms are 
cheaper than they were to them at the old rents ; 
and well they may say so, for such crops as they 
have had the last two years were never before 
seen in their parishes. I am aware that such an 
instance of meeting the requirements of free trade 
is little likely to have the approval of tenant-far- 
mers, and yet how far more truly beneficial has 
been the course here adopted than would have 
been that of the proprietor seeking to afford relief 
by reducing his rents! No reduction could have 
given the same relief, but would hove been mis. 
chievous.”’ 

This is a case that cannot be singular, be. 
cause I find it constantly stated by agri- 
culturists who are properly so described, 
and referred to in the periodical journals 
which have their confidence, that, not- 
withstanding the long duration of protee- 
tion, the land is still, in most places, in 
a terrible state, the buildings dilapidated 
and wholly unsuited to the occupations; 
and that, if the outlay and improvements 
were only made which were actually re- 
quired, the occupiers of the land might 
be now in as good a position as ever they 
had been. I need only allude to the 
journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
with which every Gentleman opposite must 
be familiar, and to the prize essays which 
are given every year upon the husbandry 
of every county, to confirm my statements. 
I have seen those essays. There is not 
one within these two years that either re- 
fers to protection or to legislative relief; 
but they speak of that relief which a land- 
lord is able to bestow upon his tenants by 
improving his own estate, and which he 
has not yet made. 4 Oh, oh!”’ from the 
Ministerial side of the House.| 1 want to 
establish that protection has been an evil 
to agriculture, and has not promoted im- 
provement, and I will just read a few ex- 
tracts from these essays. [** No, no!”’} 
Hon Gentlemen may be disinclined to have 
such facts published; I don’t want to make 
them known, but I wish to show that no 
relief can be given by this House; that 
protection has done unqualified mischief; 
and that, if agriculture is to be improved, 
it must be by the owners and occupiers of 
land themselves. In the prize essay of 
the Royal Agricultural Society on the farm 
ing of Kent, after stating ‘‘ that the fur- 
ther advancement of agriculture in the cold 
elay districts of Britain essentially depends 
on draining,’’ the writer says— 
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“Before draining can be successfully carried | of farmers, you will see that they com- 


out on the Weald and other enclosed portions of 
the county, the small fields must be enlarged by 
grubbing hedges and felling trees. Not less, per- 
haps, than an eighth of the entire arca of the en- 
tire arable land of this extensive district is occu- 
pied by hedges and trees, taking into calculation 
the ground that is injured by their roots and 
shade. Many of the fields consist of only three 
or four acres ; the mere mechanical disadvantages, 
therefore, of cultivation are obvious, especially 
when it is considered that upon this heavy soil 
four horses are usually worked at length in 
ploughing 

“Lost fallows, as they are aptly termed, not 
unfrequently occur in wet autumns in small en- 
closed fields, where light and air are in a measure 
shut out. Thus nearly a whole year’s expenses, 
and perhaps a dressing of manure, are almost 
lost. There are many thousand acres in the 
Weald of Kent which cannot, under existing cir- 
cumstances, be cultivated without a positive loss, 
that might be made to yield of most kinds of corn 
afull average of the kingdom 

“ The fatal mistake characteristic of this district 
isto allow high wood and trees to grow in the 
hedges of arable land in small inclosures ... . * 
It is common to see very inferior trees do more 
injury in three or four years to the crops than the 
whole value of the trees will amount to after con- 
tinuing the mischief for half a century.” 

“The district possesses within itself the means 
of its own amelioration. All that is required is 
to go about the business in a judicious manner. 

The cheapest and most effective way of 
carrying out the great object (the improvement of 
the district) would be for qwners of land to com- 
mence their operations systematically, and do no- 
thing by piecemeal. The best way 
would be for the landlord to pay the whole ex- 
pense of the draining, conducting it under his own 
superintendence, and to charge a fair percentage 
on the rental. A judicious outlay might be made 
to yield in many parts of this county five or six 
per cent, with a great advantage to the occupying 
tenant.” 


Now these observations are in a great mea- 
sure applicable to all our heavy land dis- 


tricts. I won’t read the essays from other 
districts, but I have them here from the 
different counties —there are Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire, West Riding of York- 
shire, and Cumberland: their contents 
have the authority of a journal which I am 
sure hon. Gentlemen opposite must read, 
and they all agree that the only thing ne- 
cessary to make the agricultural interest 
prosperous is, that the owner and occupier 
should agree on those obvious improve- 
ments which in many instances already 
have been employed with the greatest suc- 
cess. Again, I must say, that if ever we 
see reported what the farmers say or re- 
quire, it is generally something else than a 
return to protection. I don’t say they 
would not like high prices if they could 
have them without a rise in rent. But 
looking at published reports of the meetings 





| plain; but their grievances are not such as 


the Legislature can remedy. They have 
very distinct grievances, and I own that I 
feel that sympathy for the farmers which 
one has for any other class of his fellow- 
subjects, who feel that they are aggrieved. 
[‘* Oh!” from the Ministerial side of the 
House.| 1 say they are a most valuablé 
—not the most, but a very valuable por- 
tion of our community; they are a por- 
tion of the middle class—the productive 
class, who invest their capital in the culti- 
vation of the soil. Who can, or who ought 
to be, more respected for their usefulness ? 
Can any man who pretends to dilate on 
the interests of the community at large ex- 
clude those of the farmer, and treat his 
interests with less regard than those of any 
other class ? My judgment at least does not 
lead me to do so. 1 think they are a most 
interesting class. And I say that the time 
has come when their interests must be 
more considered in this House than they 
have been. I can’t help thinking that the 
farmers have been a very ill-used class. 
In my opinion their distress has been made 
capital of by the Gentlemen opposite. I 
don’t know any class of people who have 
been so deluded. It is not their fault if 
they are not so quick as other people. 
Circumstances determine men’s intelligence 
and characters, and their circumstances 
have not been likely to make them more 
intelligent than other classes of the eom- 
munity. But is that a reason why you 
are to impose upon them and to traffic with 
their ignorance? I say that these unfor- 
tunate people have been led to believe that 
they had friends in Parliament, friends 
who would secure to them some advan- 
tages, though at the expense of the com- 
munity, by which they would be able to 
live, succeed, and prosper. Those promises 
have been held out to them for thirty years 
and upwards by a class of persons in this 
country who have lost nothing by making 
those promises. They held out to the 
farmers, that if they returned them for the 
counties, and gave them political support, 
they would either pass Acts of Parliament, 
or maintain Acts of Parliament, by which 
they would be enabled to get high prices 
and to live comfortably. I say that those 
people have been grossly deceived, sadly 
disappointed. They had promises made 
to them in the name of Parliament, but 
they did not have the fulfilment of those 
promises. They have been promised first 
one thing, then another; first one price, 
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then another; but they have invariably 
been deceived, and never more deceived 
than latterly, because they have been en- 
couraged to think, that, under the altered 
circumstances of the country, they need 
not help themselves, that they had only to 
rely on their friends, that they must go 
to Parliament again, and that what had 
been taken from them should be restored 
to them. I say that when people have 
been so treated they have been grossly 
deceived, and any independent man may 
well feel sympathy for them. But, when 
I listen to their own story, I find that it is 
not protection, or Acts of Parliament, or 
political friends, that they dwell upon them- 
selves. There are certain things always 


specified at farmers’ meetings, but if any | 


one mentions them here he is either told 
that he knows nothing of the agricultural 
interest, or that he is intruding matter 
which is irrelevant to the subject. There 


are a few things I say invariably men-| 
tioned. One is the law of distress. An-| 


other is, the law of settlement. An- 
other is, that the law should be better 
defined which awards compensation to out- 
going tenants for crops or unexhausted im- 
provements; and another is, that no privi- 
lege should be given to any person that 
tended to keep up or increase that which 
destroys their produce—namely, game. If 
you refer to any farmers’ journal, you will 
find that those are their grievances, and 
yet they are never discussed in this House. 
The law of distraint is a very serious in- 
jury to the farmer. His credit is seriously 
impaired by it. The landlord always comes 
in before any other creditor; and, who, 
under such circumstances, likes to advance 
him money on the security of his stock, 


but which money he wants for making im- | 


provements. Another evil of this law is, 


that it makes the landlord much more) 
careless whom he selects for his tenant, | 


which produces a very mischievous kind 
of competition: all sorts of people come 
into the market for the land, and the land- 
lord is generally safe, for there is always 
enough on the farm for six months’ rent. 
Then, again, I really thought, judging 
from some opinions which have been ex- 
pressed by certain Members of the Govern- 
ment, that that law which affects the far- 
mer most materially, and is a positive evil 
in this country—the law of settlement— 
would have been one of the measures dealt 
with by the Government. There is no- 
thing that the farmers complain of more 
than that, from its mischievous effect on 
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the character of their labourers. Then, 
with respect to game, and to what they 
term ‘ tenant-right,’’ but which may be 
interpreted by having the law better de- 
fined than now with reference to compen. 
sation to outgoing tenants; these are mis- 
chiefs which the farmer complains of, and 
real relief cannot be given to him, whether 
by the Legislature or otherwise, except by 
remedying those evils. Then, with respect 
to the owners of land—and I allude to the 
different branches of this interest to show 
not only that protection cannot be restored 
with any advantage, but that it has not 
been removed with any ill effects, and that 
if you want to benefit the agricultural in- 
terest it cannot be by the agricultual relief 
which we hear of in this House. Well, but 
as to the landowners. Generally they are 
well off in this country at present. The 
noble Marquess the Member for Leicester- 
shire, who knows a great deal about the 
agricultural interest, admits that the land- 
owners are very well off, and that they 
have nothing to complain of, for if they 
had, he thinks they would take care to 
remedy the evil for themselves. The 
landowners have not anything to com- 
plain of. They have great advantages. 
Everything tells in their favour. At no 
time was there sneh a desire to purchase 
or to occupy their land as at present. 
There never was a time when they obtain- 
ed money so easily, and everything has 
been made cheaper to them than it used 
to be. Then the labourers, by the admis- 
sion of every person, are better off now 
than they used to be, and have been so 
ever since provisions fell. I have here 
a proof of it, in a letter from Wiltshire, 
i from a person in a position to know the 
views of all classes, who says, ‘* There is 
nothing that many of the labourers have 
more at heart now than getting a picture 
of Sir Robert Peel to hang over their fire- 
| places—they are so well off. Almost toa 
' man, the labourers are forfree trade. I can’t 
| say so much for the farmers, because they 
_are led to look still to the restoration of Pro- 
| tection, rather than to any other arrange- 
| ment, to improve -their condition.” The 
| labourers, then, are free-traders. The land- 
/ owners are well off, and the farmers are 
kept back or are standing still under the 
delusive hope that, since their friends are 
_in power, Protection will be restored. Be- 
fore I proceed to make any further state- 
| ments as to the great advantage of remov- 
|ing Protection from any interest, I chal- 
| lenge the right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
i 
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cellor of the Exchequer to prove that any 
injury to any great interest has resulted 
from its removal. I don’t deny that there 
are individuals who may, under the peculiar 
circumstances of their case, have been un- 
able to endure the transition; but that is a 
very different thing from the way in which 
the interest generally has been affected. I 
don’t deny that there are things affecting 
great interests in this country, and thereby 
the country at large, that ought to have 
been done long since, and should no longer 
be delayed. These things may severally af- 
fect the shipping interest, the agricultural 
interest, or the colonial interest; but such 
matters are entirely independent of the re- 
moval of Protection, and ought not to have 
existed while even that system prevailed. 
What I contend for is, that protection is a 
positive evil in itself, to the nation and to the 
protected interest; that nothing but advan- 
tage has attended its removal, as six years’ 
experience has now established. I chal- 
lenge the right hon. Gentleman to disprove 
what I have said; and until I understand 
that he does so—until I hear any state- 
ment from the opposite side of the House 
controverting my position on this subject— 
I shall not weary the House by any illus- 
trations of fact. I am in possession of the 
most extraordinary details of the pros- 
perity of the country that could ever have 
been collected at any period of its history. 
I don’t hesitate to say that this country is 
in a state of most unexampled prosperity; 
that the manufacturers and producers in 
every part of the country are unable to 
execute their orders; that the people never 
were so well off, owing to the wages they 
receive, and the command which those 
wages give them over the comforts and ne- 
cessaries of life; and that all this is more 
than mainly owing to the emancipation of 
trade and manufacture from restriction in 
most important particulars, and the stimu- 
lus thereby given to production and em- 
ployment, and not to those other causes to 
which either the Earl of Derby or his Col- 
leagues are pleased to ascribe the prosper- 
ity of the country. And I think it is un- 
worthy and ungrateful when we see the 
great prosperity of this country, and when 
We see it so obviously connected with those 
changes in the commercial policy of the 
country to which I refer, that there should 
be a poor attempt by vague and inde- 
finite expression either to underrate that 
Prosperity, or to ascribe it to any other 
cause. I call on the right hon. Gentle- 
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man to explain distinctly to us what it is 
the Earl of Derby means by the influence 
which the discoveries of gold in Australia, 
and emigration, have yet had in producing 
the prosperity of this country for the last 
two years. Let us have that ascertained, 
and not left to vague assertion. I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman to state to us 
distinctly what is the influence which the 
influx of gold into Europe, or into Eng- 
land, has had on the present condition of 
the country. I am perfectly willing to 
admit that the discovery of gold, like the 
production of any other article, has given 
activity to trade between this country and 
the countries where it was produced, and 
which, as concerns that article, did not 
exist before, but only in that respect as 
any other article in general demand would 
have done, but not to a greater extent 
than any other article. It has been an 
article valuable for commerce, available for 
immediate exchange with every part of the 
world, and therefore a most valuable product 
to those countries where it is found, giving 
them a means of receiving in exchange the 
products of other countries. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, how- 
ever, seems to ascribe the present position 
of the labouring class chiefly to the disco- 
veries of gold in Australia and other parts 
of the world. I want to hear that ex- 
plained ; because, if I read the statement 
of the noble Earl aright, it was, that inas- 
much as the influx of gold into this country 
had raised the value of every article in this 
country, therefore it had raised wages and 
improved the condition of the people; but 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and of the Government generally, 
as I understand it, and as the Amend- 
ment they proposed proved, is, that the 
improved condition of the people is owing 
to the cheapness of provisions. Now, 
which is the case? Is it the Australian 
diggings which have raised the price of 
wages and every other article, or is it the 
cheapness of provisions? The right hon. 
Gentleman, I know, will make all this 
clear. Then, with reference to emigration, 
that statement of the noble Earl’s is not 
very distinct; there is a sort of ingenuity 
in confounding Irish emigration with Eng- 
lish emigration. I want to know what 
effect that has had upon the condition of 
the people of this country. As far as I 
understand it, the great amount of emigra- 
tion which has taken place from this coun- 
try has been within the last six months, 
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That, therefore, will not account for the;no!’’] Why, certainly they have said go 
improved condition of the working classes themselves. They have volunteered that de. 
for the last two years. Besides, if any | claration—that they do not possess the con- 
man examines the returns of the countries | fidence of this House upon the great ques. 
from which a people aang, mn et | tions on _— the last Parliament was dis. 
find that, whereas England and Scotland solved. They said so at the opening of ‘he 
supply something like 100,000, all the | Session, and have repeated it since, that 
rest consists of Irish who have gone to | they have not changed their own opinions, 
America, not to Australia. How does | while the opinion of the country remains 
that account for the improved condition | against them; and therefore I say, they 
of the country by the efflux of the peo- | admit that they have not the confidence of 
ple? Then he has not told us what class | the new House of Commons, If they had 
of our countrymen it is that have gone to changed their opinions on the subject of 
Australia. It happens to be peculiarly | free trade, and this being a free-trade 
not the class to which he — een 4 | House of Commons, as Ministers of the 
have been persons rather above the labour- | Crown, they might be said to have the 
ing class; persons who have, I believe, | confidence of the House; but if Lord Derby 
taken capital with them, and have, perhaps, | does truly represent the rest of them, then, 
rather belonged to the middle class. To | inasmuch as he adheres to his former views, 
underrate but admit the prosperity, and they are in an undoubted minority in this 
ascribe it to other causes than the adop-| Parliament. But I do want, for what I be- 
tion of Free Trade, is consistent with ad- | lieve to be great national reasons, to have 
herence to the principles of Protection; | this Resolution earried, and to have the 
and that may, perhaps, be the purpose | views of the Houseof Commons on this ques- 
of the language employed by Gentlemen | tion most distinctly, most explicitly, and 
opposite. I hope the right hon. Gentleman | most emphatically expressed; and more es- 
will not overlook this matter in his speech, | pecially do I want this Resolution to be placed 
for it is part of our business this evening | on record, in order that we may at least, 
to solve the question, whether the aboli- | during this Parliament, have a settlement 


tion of protection has been attended with of a matter which, while unsettled, leaves 


any evils, or whether it has not alone pro- | men of business in this couniry in doubt, 
duced the advantage to the country which | and which Jeaves the rest of the world un- 
we are all observing. We must have | decided, as to what the permanent commer- 
an opinion expressed to-night on these | cial policy of this country is to be. I do 
facts, and learn from the Government, | hope, therefore, that the right hon. Gentle- 
composed of men formerly Protectionists, | man the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
whether the prosperity is not fairly to be | not attempt to evade this real question by 
traced, directly and indirectly, and beyond | talking of factiousness, or by impugning 
all fair dispute, to the operation of that | my personal motives; but that he will ad- 
commercial policy which was commenced | dress himself in a straightforward way to 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, and has been | the question before the House, and that he 
continued by the noble Lord the Member | will not sit down without letting us at last 
for the City of London. And now, Sir, | know what he does really mean. Already 
I shall bring these remarks to a close; and| enormous mischief has been done by the 
in doing so, I beg once more emphati- | course taken by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
cally to say that I have no other object in| site ever since 1846. I know, from what 
view than that which has guided me, ever| I have heard and from what I have seen 
since I have been in the House, on this| on the Continent, that there people exag- 
question, which has reference tu the great | gerate the importance of the party to which 
matter in dispute, and to that alone. It| hon. Gentlemen opposite belong; they ima- 
is not to serve a party—it is not fae-| gine that Lord Derby does represent a strong 
tious, it is not personal. I say once | section of the English political community, 
for all, that my object is not to displace | and that he has acquired, or will aequire, the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I don’t want| power eventually to reverse the policy of 
any of their places myself, I can as-| Sir Robert Peel; and it is indeed notorious 
sure them—and I don’t want the House | that in those instances where foreign na- 
to take this Motion as necessarily a Mo-| tions are disposed to change their own 
tion of want of confidence in Her Ma-| commercial policy, the movement is re 
jesty’s present Ministers. [Cries of ‘‘ No, | tarded because their Governments are com- 
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lied to notice the continued existence of 
this so-called Protectionist party in this 
country; there are people both here and 
abroad that will never adapt themselves 
to the altered circumstances of our com- 
merce while this policy is left in doubt, 
and constant mischief is still being done, 
as it has been done, by the agitation and 
assertion of these protectionist and anti- 
free-trade views; and therefore it is that I 
do contend that the importance of some 
distinctly worded Resolution such as this, 
with the hon. Gentleman now in power, 
and which shall be taken as a final deci- 
sion of the Parliament and of the country, 
eannot be overrated; and I now conclude 
by moving it once more, emphatically 
stating for myself that I have not another 
object in it but that which has influenced 
me for fifteen years past, in seeking to 
establish and make safe the commercial 
policy which has recently been adopted. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, that the 
improved condition of the Country, and particu- 
larly of the Industrious Classes is mainly the re- 
sult of recent Commercial Legislation, and espe- 
cially of the Act of 1346, which established the 
free admission of Foreign Corn; and that that 
Act was a wise, just, and beneficial measure.” 


The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER; Sir, if the speech whieh we have 
just listened to with so much interest—as 
we always do to anything which falls from 
the hon, and learned Gentleman—had been 
a speech in favour of the repeal of the 
corn laws, or in favour of the repeal of the 
sugar laws as they existed some time ago, 
I think it would have been much more ap- 
propriate than upon the occasion on which 
it has been delivered, because the ques- 
tion which we have to decide to-night is, 
not whether the corn laws shall be re- 
pealed, not whether the sugar duties shall 
be repealed; not whether protection or free- 
trade—to use the somewhat inaccurate lan- 
guage of the hon. and learned Gentleman— 
should be repealed or supported ; but whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Ministers, by their con- 
duct since their accession to office, have 
fulfilled the pledges they gave to Parlia- 
ment and the country; and whether, having 
announced that they would defer their own 
opinion to that of the country on a subject of 
greatimportance, they have frankly or other- 
Wise communicated to the House the resolu- 
tion at which they have arrived. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman has just told us that 
enormous mischiefs have been done to the 
country by the course which has been pur- 





sued by the Protectionist party since 1846, 
If, Sir, it be true that enormous mischiefs 
have been done to the country by the con- 
duct of the Protectionist party since 1846, 
I am far from wishing to escape from the 
issue before us; and I say that it is the 
duty of the House of Commons, if that 
statement should be proved, to express in 
a manner which cannot*be mistaken, that 
they have no confidence in men who have 
perpetrated ‘‘ enormous mischief.” Under 
these circumstances, therefore, I hope that 
the House will allow me, in a calm and 
dispassionate manner, to trace our conduct 
since the period to which the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has referred. I hope they 
will allow me—lI ask it the more especially 
as there are many Gentlemen in the House 
who have obtained seats in it for the first 
time—I hope, I say, that they will allow me 
to place before them, in an impartial and ae 
curate statement, the principal parliament- 
ary incidents which have occurred during the 
last four or five years, in so far as they bear 
upon this great question. I feel it to be 
my duty not only to the Government but to 
Parliament and the country to do this : and 
I am persuaded that the inevitable and 
irresistible inference which the House will 
draw from my statement, and the conclu- 
sion which every impartial mind will arrive 
at, will be very different from that which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has at- 
tempted to establish by the convenient gene- 
ralities in which he has indulged. 

And now, Sir, in the first place, let 
me state, in a manner that cannot be 
misapprehended, the principal reasons on 
which we opposed the repeal of the 
corn laws as proposed by the Government 
of the late Sir Robert Peel in the year 
1846. We opposed that change on two 
broad and distinct grounds. The main 
ground was, that we believed it was a 
change which would prove injurious to the 
interests of labour. That was the main 
and principal ground on which I myself in- 
dividually placed my own opposition to it. 
Was it or was it not the cause of labour? 
That was the main ground of our opposi- 
tion to it. We opposed that change for a 
second reason—because, irrespective of the 
great and principal objection which we en- 
tertained to it, we believed it would oe- 
casion injury to considerable interests in 
the country. On a subsequent occasion, 
in 1850, when the matter was incidentally 
referred to in the House, I myself used the 
expression with reference to the corn laws, 
that it was a question of labour, or it was 
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nothing. Well now, Sir, after the repeal 
of the corn laws, there were two other 
great measures connected with that system 
of commercial policy which is popularly, 
but very indefinitely, described by the name 
of free-trade, which were proposed and 
earried. The Minister who proposed the 
repeal of the corn laws, and carried it, was 
dismissed from office, and was succeeded 
by another Minister who proposed the re- 
peal of the sugar laws: and this proposi- 
tion for the repeal of the sugar laws was 
not approved by the Minister who repealed 
the corn laws. I mention this cireumstance 
because this question has always been argued 
as it has been argued to-night, as if from the 
beginning there had been two great parties 
in the House—the one banded together to 
carry what was called free-trade in all the 
great articles of popular consumption, and 
the other marshalled for the purpose of op- 
posing that policy. Shortly after the re- 
peal of the sugar duties was carried, Par- 
liament was dissolved, a new Parliament 
assembled under the management of the 
noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
John Russell), and, after considerable delay 
and hesitation, another great measure—the 
repeal of the navigation laws—was propos- 
ed and carried, There commenced then in 


Commercial 


due time the complaints of three great in- 
terests—the agricultural, the colonial, and 


the shipping interests. I may fairly say 
that the five years which elapsed between 
the election of 1847 and the recent disso- 
lution, were mainly engaged in discussions 
or in legislation upon the agricultural, co- 
lonial, and shipping distress. 

Now, let me put this fact before the 
House—it is a fact which it may be con- 
venient for some hon. Members to forget, 
but it is one the accuracy of which cannot 
be questioned by those who have had expe- 
rience in the business of the House, and 
which it may be well for those who have not 
that experience to become aware of —that 
from the time that the repeal of the corn 
laws was passed until this present moment, 
not a single attempt bas been made in the 
House of Commons to abrogate the mea- 
sure of 1846. [Cries of “Oh!”] I may 
be pardoned if I remind hon. Gentlemen who 
have seats in this House for the first time, 
that it will be for the advantage of our 
discussion not to interrupt me now, be- 
cause an opportunity will be afforded to 
every one who has anything to say to 
offer his remarks to the House; and, per- 
haps, I may add, that those who have 
been accustomed to_tumultuous discussions 
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on platforms will find that in the House of 
Commons it is necessary to be more aceu. 
rate in their statements than elsewhere, 
I repeat the statement which called forth 
the interruption—I repeat it on behalf of 
the party who have “‘ perpetrated enormous 
mischief ’’—that from the moment the corn 
laws were repealed till now not a single 
Motion has ever been made in this House— 
at least, with the sanction of any party— 
to bring back that protection which has so 
unnecessarily been attacked to-night. Now, 
Sir, let me ask what was the reason we did 
not bring forward a Motion to question the 
policy of the Act of 1846, which, up to 
that time, we had consistently and honour. 
ably opposed? It was because we had laid 
it down from the first as a great principle 
that the fate of that proposition depended 
not on the injury it might inflict on any par- 
ticular interest in the country, but on the 
way in which it should affect the condition 
of the working classes; and, there being no 
facts before us of a sufficiently large cha- 
racter to convince us that the condition of 
the working classes had been injured by 
the Act of 1846, we did not think it our 
duty to make any Motion, when in opposi- 
tion, which questioned the policy of the Jaw. 
Well, now, Sir, let me remind the House 
what was our conduct with respect to the 
other two branches of this great question. 
Did we—did the party who are said to have 
perpetrated ‘‘enormous mischiefs ’’—did 
we, on the subject of the sugar laws, act 
in that factions spirit which has been de- 
scribed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, who is himself so susceptible with 
regard to imputations of factious con- 
duct? What did we do with regard to 
the sugar laws? When accounts were 
received in this country describing the 
state of distress—I might almost say of 
devastation— which had befallen these 
Colonies—when it was impossible for any 
man who was doing his duty in the House 
to be silent on the subject—what was the 
conduct of the party who have perpetrated 
‘‘enormous mischiefs on the country?” 
A noble Friend of mine—alas! now no 
more—in his place in Parliament, made 4 
most forcible statement to the House of 
the distress that existed, but asked for 
nothing more than an inquiry; and in 
accordance with this request the House 
granted a Committee to investigate the 
condition and prospects of the colonies 
which produced sugar and coffee. It is 
unnecessary for me to remind the House 
of the elaborate and complete investig® 
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tion which took place. Who formed that! the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
Committee? Why, Sir, of the fifteen ber for Wolverhampton has deemed so 
Members of which it was composed, only , satisfactory—the noble Lord who, after all 
three were Protectionists, namely, the hon. | that, had the courage to rise up in his 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles), my | place and say that the question to be de- 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State (Sir cided to-night was whether we should re- 
J. Pakington), and the noble Lord the Mem- | tain free trade or return to protection—Sir, 
ber for Leicestershire (Lord G. Manners). | I thought I listened to the tones of the Ap- 
There was, indeed, one hon. Gentleman | propriation Clause when I heard that voice 
favourable to protection in sugar—I mean | —that noble Lord who, on the night when 
the hon. Baronet the late Member for | it was proposed that there should be a call 
South Essex (Sir E. Buxton), whose ab- | of the House, had the audacity to make 
sence, but for the fact that he has been this declaration—came down to the House 
replaced by an hon. Friend of my own, I | when he was First Minister of the Crown, 
should greatly regret. There were on the | and owned that his legislation on the sub- 
same Committee two Members of the Go- ject of the sugar duties had been rash, 
vernment of the late Sir Robert Peel—I | precipitate, and injurious—that its action 
mean the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- | had been far more rapid than he had con- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. | templated, and asked leave to introduce a 
Goulburn), and Mr. Cardwell. There was Bill immediately to suspend the change of 
also a Whig Cabinet Minister (Mr. La-| duty, and prolong the protection which he 
bouchere), and of course, being a Whig, a himself had taken away. Well, now with 
sincere free-trader. There were, besides, | respect to the first question—that of the 
six Gentlemen of remarkably pronounced | land—I have shown to the House that the 
opinions on all questions relating to free! party who perpetrated ‘‘ enormous mis- 
trade. I shall read their names, for they chiefs,’’ from the very moment the repeal 
are quite classical on such a_ subject. ' of the corn laws was carried, never at- 
There were the late hon. Member for, tempted to disturb that law in this House. 
Liverpool (Sir Thomas Birch), the hon. il have shown that, with respect to the 
and learned Gentleman who made the} sugar laws, they confined their exertions 
Motion to-night (Mr. ©. Villiers), the right to a calm and elaborate investigation of 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. | facts, and that the consequence of that 
Gibson), the hon. Member for Westbury | investigation, pursued with so much ener- 
(Mr. Wilson), a Member for a Scotch bo- | gy, and sustained with so much knowledge, 
rough, and another hon. Gentleman, who| was, that we who were in opposition in- 
I am not sure whether he is a Member of | fluenced the conduct of the Minister of 
the House or not at present. Out of the|the day. And therefore, on these two 
fifteen Members, I repeat, only three were | heads, I think I have shown the House 
Protectionists—there were only three men} that the general accusation of the hon. 
belonging to the party which by its, and learned Gentleman has no foundation. 
interference on the subject had “ perpe-| 1 come now to the third branch of the 
trated enormous mischiefs.”” And what} question. We opposed—and not we 
was the result of the Committee? The, merely, but many of Sir Robert Peel’s fol- 
result of the investigation by this free-! lowers opposed—the repeal of the naviga- 
trade Committee was, that they came to a/ tion laws. Have we ever since attempted 
resolution that there ought to be a differ-| to abrogate that decision of the House ? 
ential duty of 10s. per ewt. between fo-| On the contrary, the present First Min- 
reign and colonial sugar. Well, Sir, if; ister of the Crown, after the passing 
there were ‘‘ enormous mischiefs’’ done; of the measure, took an early oppor- 
on this second branch of the subject, let | tunity of saying that he thought that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite take their share of | change in our legislation was one which 
them. But what happened in consequence | we could not reverse; that it was a step 
of the efforts of the Protectionist party ? | which it was impossible for the Legisla- 
That intense free-trader, the noble Lord | ture to retrace. And now, Sir, let me— 
the Member for London—the noble Lord | tracing the conduct with respect to these 
who, after the gracious Speech from the | great questions of those who had perpe- 
Throne—after the speech of the First trated ‘* enormous mischiefs”’ on the State 
Minister of the Crown—after the notice |—let me remind the House of their con- 
which I gave of the Amendment which I duct since the repeal of those three great 
intended to propose to-night, which even | laws has taken place. Not having in any 
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instance attempted to disturb the decisions 
of Parliament on them, circumstances at 
length arose which called the attention of 
the Protectionist party to the condition of 
the cultivators of the soil in this country. 
When the general election of 1847 took 
place, the organisation of political parties 
was entirely broken up; very high prices 
for all kinds of farm produce, from pecu- 
liar causes, then existed; and the opinions 
which influenced the constituent body on 
that occasion could hardly be said to have 
had any reference to the principles, the 
merits, or the possible consequences of 
recent legislation. A large Protectionist 
party was indeed returned to this House 
from a feeling which always animates 
great bodies of people in this country, 
who thivk they owe sympathy and gra- 
titude to those who have fought their 
battles or carried their colours. [ Laugh- 
ter.] Hon. Gentlemen may deride this 
feeling, but they may rely upon it that 
if this feeling do not exist, Parlia- 
mentary government would soon be a 
mere name. But it is very well known 
that at the election of 1847 the econo- 
mical controversy was not at all entered 
into, at least by the farmers. The far- 
mers were then, as I have said, receiv- 
ing high prices, and political parties were 
in a state of disorganisation; and, although 
a large party was returned to this House 
in favour of what is called the agricultural 
interest, the fact is, that no pressure from 
that interest, or from any of the cultivators 
of the soil, was made to induce their advo- 
cates in this House to bring forward their 
complaints. In 1850, however, the pinch 
which we foresaw not only commenced, 
but was in acute operation. What was 
then the conduct of the party who have per- 
petrated ‘‘ enormous mischiefs?’’ We were 
then pressed upon by our constituents, and 
by those whose interests were naturally 
dear to us, with complaints of their great 
losses and sufferings; and that they had 
great losses and sufferings I need not at- 
tempt to prove, because we have always a 
ready witness on that subject in the hon. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton. 
But when our constituents came to us, 
what was our course? Did we come for- 
ward and demand the restoration of pro- 
tection? On the contrary: we said we op- 
posed the repeal of the corn laws on two 
grounds. The first and most considerable 
ground was, that it would injure the inter- 
ests of labour; and the second and sub- 
ordinate ground was, that it would probably 
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do injury to you, the corn growers, We 
are not satisfied that the interests of labour 
have been injured by the change. We 
cannot, therefore, lend ourselves to the ery 
of the farmer, and demand the restoration 
of protection on his account. [ Laughter. } 
I can only tell the hon. Member who laughs 
that in a deliberative assembly it would be 
better for him to meet argument with argu- 
ment. If my arguments are not sound, or 
my statements not accurate, let him ex. 
pose them. I say that our advice to our 
constituents was, that we could not, be- 
cause their interests were suffering, re- 
commend a return to a Protectionist policy, 
and that, in our opinion, nothing could jus- 
tify a return to that policy but proof of in. 
jury to the great interests of labour, which 
we believed from the beginning would be 
affected by it. But we said to them, “If 
you find your sufferings acute, if you find 
your distress is intolerable, if you find the 
cost of production not remunerated by your 
returns, we will consider your position with 
reference to taxation, and, if we can relieve 
you of burdens which others are not sub- 
ject to, or by any other means equally jus- 
tifiable give you relief, we will do our duty 
to you in the House of Commons, and we 
will endeavour to obtain you that relief.” 
In pursuance of this advice, and at the re- 
quest of my friends, I brought forward in 
this House a Motion of a remedial nature, 
and received, if not the sanction of the 
House, undoubtedly considerable sympa- 
thy. Now, in 1851 a change of Go. 
vernment very unexpectedly took place. 
In 1851—I beg hon. Gentlemen to re- 
member the dates, for they are very 
important if you wish to arrive at an 
impartial estimate of the position of Go- 
vernment—I say, in 1851, at the first 
moment the House met, I gave notice of 
a Motion, the object of which was to 
relieve the cultivators of the soil from 
the pressure of certsin local taxation— 
not @ measure to restore protection, not 
a measure to question the policy of the 
repeal of the corn laws, but a measure 
brought forward with a distinct disclaimer 
on my part of any wish to enter upon that 
question, and with the statement that I 
thought it most unwise to make that con- 
troversy one of public discussion in the 
House of Commons, and that any recur- 
rence to the system which had been abro- 
gated could only be justified by the over- 
whelming opinion of the country. 1 brought 
forward this remedial Motion with regard 
to agriculture, which was, 1 think, lest m 
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this House—and in a very full Honse— 
only by majority of 10 votes. I may 
say that the division upon that question 
displaced the Government from their seats, 
because, although they did not resign office 
upon that point, yet, on finding themselves 
a few days afterwards upon another sub- 
ject, and in a very thin House, in a 
minority, they did feel it their duty to 
resign ; and the noble Lord opposite, in a 
statement which he subsequently made in 
this House, referred to the division upon 
my Motion as that which had mainly de- 
cided the opinion of the Government. 
Well, under these circumstances, the Earl 
of Derby being recommended to the notice 
of his Sovereign by the then Prime Minis- 
ter of the country, was called upon to form 
a Government. Now, look to the position 
of Lord Derby at that moment. He was 
at the head of a party in Parliament, one 
principle of whose conduct was that it was 
unwise to disturb the repeal of the corn 
laws which had taken place in 1846, unless 
called for by the nation in an unmistake- 
able manner. He had recommended that 


course while there was a most powerful 
party in the country discontented with the 
advice which he gave; and are hon. Gen- 
tlemen to be surprised that there should be 


a strong party in this’ country favourable 
to what they call protection, notwithstand- 
ing the course which we might feel it our 
duty to take in either House of Parliament ? 
We must remember that the farmers of 
England, according to the statement of the 
hon. and learned Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, had at that very time lost upwards of 
90,000,000/. in one year. Well, it might 
be perfectly wise, just, and beneficial, that 
a body of English producers should lose 
more than 90,000,000/. in a single year; 
but this I will venture to say, with great 
deference to all those lights of political 
economy whom I see opposite, that you 
may rely upon it, that so long as human na- 
ture remains what it is, a large body of pro- 
ducers will not lose millions without feeling 
very much discontented at the legislation 
which has caused such loss, and without 
challenging the justice of the legislation of 
which they are the victims. But you had 
something more than this. You had the 
great colonial interests of this country 
mM & state of absolute ruin; and, in ad- 
ditio, you had the great shipping in- 
terest subjected to unrestricted compe- 
tition by a Minister who, at the same 
time, did‘ not remove those burdens and 
restrictions which, only six months ago, 
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he told the greatest commercial constitu- 
ency in the world absolutely impeded its 
prosperity. Are you surprised, then, that 
there should be an important party—a 
party that, from their numbers and their 
great and ramified interests, may be 
fairly called a national party—who were 
discontented with the recent legislation to 
which I have alluded ? Lord Derby, how- 
ever, had made up his mind that nothing 
could justify a return to the abrogated 
system unless the labouring classes were 
largely and permanently suffering. What 
then was the conduct of Lord Derby in 
1851? He was called upon unexpectedly 
to form a Government. He had to announce 
a policy which, while it showed sympathy 
with those great classes in the country, 
the sufferings of which are always proved 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, would be con- 
sistent with the principle he had laid down 
for his Government, that they should not 
disturb the existing laws unless the work- 
ing classes were suffering from their adop- 
tion. The programme of Lord Derby was 
one of compromise and of conciliation. 
Iiow moderate it was I will show by re- 
calling it to the consideration of the House. 
In 1851 did Lord Derby come forward and 
say, ‘“‘ We must return to the sliding scale 
of 1846?” On the contrary, he said—*‘ I 
will propose, as regards the agricultural 
interest, now suffering so much, that we 
shall have a countervailing duty, such as 
has been approved of by men of the high- 
est character and authority upon such sub- 
jects. You acknowledge the agricultural 
interest is subject to certain peculiar 
burdens as regards taxation, and to cer- 
tain restrictions as regards their industry. 
Well, I open books of great authority 
in political economy, and they tell me 
that a countervailing duty is the legiti- 
mate compensation under such circum- 
stances.’’ I know that one of the most 
distinguished statesmen of the day, and 
an undoubted free-trader—the noble Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) 
—when he consented to the repeal of 
the corn laws, yet, speaking as a states- 
man, repeated his regret that in the pas- 
sion of the moment the opportunity had 
been lost of raising a revenue and of ac- 
complishing other national objeccts by the 
imposition of a countervailing duty. Then, 
in 1851, a moderate countervailing duty 
was the proposition of Lord Derby, and 
not an attempt to disturb the settlement 
of 1846. The policy of Lord Derby hav- 
ing been expounded in a speech in his 
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place in Parliament, a record remains! mortifying to any party—namely, the 
which an uninformed sneer will not dis- noble Lord’s failure in forming a Goverp- 
turb. [3 Hansard, exiv. 1003.] What, ment—to rally the spirit of my friends in 
then, was the conduct of Lord Derby with this House—in perfect concurrence with 
regard to the sugar duties? [The right Lord Derby’s advice, and in complete 
hon. Gentleman was here interrupted by | sympathy with all his counsels, I resolved, 
some conversation among hon. Members as 1 communicated to my friends at the 
on the Opposition benches.| I hope that, time, that I would not bring forward any 
as the Government are on their trial, hon. | question in this House concerning the inei- 
Gentlemen will do me the honour, as an | dence of taxation on agriculture, because 
honest jury, to listen to my statement. | such a course might be liable to miseon- 
Did Lord Derby propose any recurrence to | ception—the Government might be press- 
the laws which had been repealed in 1846 ed, and consequences might oceur which 
under the protest of the late Sir Robert) we wished to prevent. Well, in 1852, 
Peel? Not in the least. All Lord Derby |when Parliament met, although at that 
proposed was, that the descending scale of | time, from political causes, independent of 
duties should be arrested, and that only | the general feeling of this House, it is very 
for a time, while the Colonies were suffer-| possible that if I had brought forward a 
ing from the great trial through which | Motion on the incidence of taxation upon 
they were passing. Again, I will ask, did, agriculture, I should have carried it, or 
Lord Derby propose to re-establish the, at least should have been defeated by a 
abrogated navigation laws? On the con-| majority so slight that the Government 
trary, Lord Derby declared that any re-| would have been shaken to its base, I 
currence in that respect would be im-/| scrupulously refrained from giving notice 
possible, after the removal of those re-| of any such Motion. I did not wish the 
strietions which the noble Lord opposite | controversy to be prolonged in this House. 
himself condemned. Lord Derby did not! I looked to the inevitable and impending 
succeed in forming a Government in 1851. dissolution of Parliament, which would 
It, therefore, became necessary to consider | take place, as I thought, under the ad- 
his position with regard to this question; | vice of our opponents, as the event that 
and, after due consideration, it was his | would undoubtedly settle the question for 
opinion that it would be extremely unwise | ever. Well, what did occur? Why, that 
and injurious to bring forward in Parlia-| occurred which no imagination could have 
ment, in that or any subsequent Session, | supposed. There were internal dissensions 
any Motion which directly or indirectly /in the Government—a Government so fa- 
continued the great industrial controversy | voured by its opponents that we would not 
which had been so long maintained. He | advance, scarcely even to do our duty, lest 
was aware that there was a party in the|we might inconvenience them—the Go- 
country which would not allow their course | vernment fell to pieces from internal dis- 
to be dictated or their feelings to be regu- | sension, and Lord Derby, by the advice of 
lated by a mere Parliamentary party. It! the noble Lord opposite, was again sent for 
was not for him to tell men who were suf-| by Her Majesty. Well, what was the con- 
fering, they were never to obtain relief; | duct of Lord Derby under these cireum- 
but he said, what I think he was entirely! stances? It was a result that we did 
justified in saying, adopting what I con- | not anticipate, and, what was more, that 
ceive to have been a wise and proper| we regretted; but I will ask the House 
course, that if the nation was aggrieved, |—I will not say as men of honour, but 
an early opportunity would occur for the| as men of common spirit—could we pos- 
nation to relieve itself. He considered | sibly have refused the duty which was 
after his failure in the formation of a Go-| almost thrust upon us? Our political op- 
vernment in 1851, that, so far as moral| ponents wished us to occupy their places; 
certainty was concerned, the dissolution! this House wished us to undertake the 
of Parliament must take place under| Government; I may safely say, that there 
the advice of the noble Member for the} was no section of men in the country who 
City of London; and he looked to that dis- | did not wish to see some Government form- 
solution, under the auspices of his political} ed; and 1 suppose that no body of men 
oppouents, as the proper oceasion on which | ever acceded to office with such complete 
to conclude for ever this great controversy. | absence of party passion and party feeling. 
After having done my best—under circum- | Well, that being the state of the case, I 
stances which must, of course, have been! was very much surprised, as our position 
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regarding our antecedents was pretty accu- 
rately known, to find that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Villiers) 
the stormy peterel of Protection, who al- 
ways appears at a particular crisis, came 
forward and wished to know, on the first 
day of my taking my seat after my re- 
election, whether the Government was about 
to propose a recurrence toa protective po- 
licey? The same inquiry was made in an- 
other place of my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby). Our answers were in complete 
harmony with all we had said before— 
namely, that we had acceded to power by 
no Motion connected with this subject, on 
no Motion of our own, and under cireum- 
stances which we could not possibly have 
anticipated; that there seemed to be a 
unanimous feeling, both in the House and 
in the country, that we should administer 
public affairs; that it was not our intention 
to propose any recurrence to the abrogated 
laws; but that, in consistency with all we 
had said, but still more in deference to the 
feeling of that great party out of doors, 
who had a right to look to us for the con- 
stitutional opportunity of declaring their 
opinions, we should at an early opportunity 
recommend Her Majesty to ascertain the 
sense of Her people, and that this decision 
of the country upon the subject would be 
final. 

Now, Sir, before I arrive at the dissolu- 
tion, | may, perhaps, be permitted to state 
what was the conduct of the party who 
had perpetrated for six years such ‘* enor- 
mous mischief,’’ when they were—almost 
against their consent, and certainly with 
not too great confidence in their own abil- 
ities—obliged to become Ministers of the 
Crown. We found, when we acceded to 
office, that there were reasons which ren- 
dered an immediate appeal to the sense of 
the people most inconvenient to the public 
service; and although we wished, and wil- 
lingly pledged ourselves to the House, that 
that appeal should take place at the earliest 
opportunity possible, still we found that it 
was necessary to administer previously 
the affairs of the country for a certain 
time. There were technical reasons which 
rendered the lapse of at least two months 
inevitable. The lapse of donble that time 
would have allowed us to carry measures of 
the greatest importance to the State. The 
two measures which we considered of pa- 
ramount importance were, the one for the 
defence of the country, the other for the 
reform of the Court of Chancery. The 
Measure for the defence of the country was 
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received with derision by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London. He 
exhausted all his powers of amiable cyni- 
cism upon that measure. He revived and 
reorganised the Opposition; and, as if the 
trumpet of political warfare could not sound 
in that ear without his wishing to take the 
trenches of the enemy, I really thought the 
Government were to be upset on the Militia 
Bill about a month after they had acceded 
to office. There is no form of ridicule and 
no prophecy of disaster which the noble 
Lord and others did not bring to bear upon 
the absurd scheme of a militia raised by 
voluntary enlistment. Yet the party which 
had perpetrated ‘‘ enormous mischief ’’ per- 
sisted in their course; and they carried 
their measure, which has met with eminent 
and unprecedented success, and has given 
to this country a powerful and popular 
force. But no sooner had we provided for 
the defence of the country than we thought 
it our duty to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission with respect to 
Chancery reform. We had the honour and 
advantage of a Colleague whose great abil- 
ities were not perhaps adequately appre- 
ciated by his country, though his un- 
rivalled learning was universally acknow- 
ledged; but we found in Lord St. Leo- 
nards, when he had accepted the respon- 
sibility of a Minister of the Crown, not 
merely a learned lawyer, but a man with 
the grasp of a vigorous statesman; and, 
acting under his advice, and animated by 
the determination which we found in- 
spired him, of accomplishing those great 
reforms, the basis of which depended 
upon Parliament’s immediately carrying 
out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, we resolved that we would face a 
critical and derisive Parliament, and would 
not only propose measures, but endeavour to 
carry them. Well, how were we received ? 
Why, even one whose generous support of 
the Government I never can forget, and 
whose amiable and popular character in this 
House men on all sides acknowledge with 
pleasure—even the accomplished and noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), could not help warning us, 
though in a sunny and friendly way, not 
to embark in a Chancery suit. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, however, did embark in 
that Chancery suit, and I am proud to say 
it is the greatest and most successful Chan- 
cery suit—and I believe, also, the most po- 
pular with the people of England—that 
has ever been witnessed. Well, Sir, the 
party which had perpetrated ‘‘ enormous 
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mischief’’ had pledged itself to the country 
to advise Her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment. I have come to the dissolution of 
Parliament—but there is a chapter in the 
history of the last Parliament which I must 
complete before I refer to the consequences 
of that appeal to the country. 

Sir, I have shown the House what has 
been the course of the Protectionist party 
in Parliament with respect to those three 
great measures which are popularly de- 
scribed as the three great measures of free 
trade—the repeal of the corn laws, the 
repeal of the sugar laws, and the repeal 
of the navigation laws. 1 have shown the 
House that from the moment those three 
measures were carried, we never in any 
way whatever attempted in this House to 
disturb that settlement. In sympathy 
with those who were suffering out of the 
House, we brought forward measures rela- 
ting to them which were of a remedial cha- 
racter, but which in no way disturbed or 
challenged the principles upon which those 
laws were based. Now, what was the con- 
duct with respect to these subjects of the 
great party on the opposite side—or rather, 
I would say, of the united sections which 
have combined prematurely to terminate 
the course of a Ministry who have pledged 
themselves to bring forward measures in 
the new Parliament which all have ad- 
mitted they wish to consider? I will 
show the House that these sections per- 
petrated as enormous mischief as we did 
ourselves. Now, Sir, I will take the fol- 
lowers of the late Sir Robert Peel. They 
may not be numerous; but, certainly, if we 
look to their great ability, their extensive 
experience, and their powers of debate, 
they must always be listened to with great 
respect in this assembly. ar be it from 
me to misinterpret or misrepresent their 
conduct. I will not even examine the lists 
in Hansard to ascertain how many of the 
followers of that eminent personage voted 
upon the Motions of a remedial character 
during the last Parliament. I will treat 
them with fairness. I will take as their 
representative one whom they will hardly 
hesitate in acknowledging as their princi- 
pal organ. I will take that distinguished 
statesman and accomplished leader the 
right hon. Member for the University (Mr. 
Gladstone). As the humble representa- 
tive of a party which has perpetrated 
** enormous mischief ’’ during the last five 
years, let me say what I have done which 
has at least received the sanction of that 
distinguished individual. I brought forward 
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a Motion, when the sufferings of the eulti- 
vators of the soil were most severe—a Mo- 
tion which, without pledging the House to 
anything, asked them only to inquire, in a 
Committee of the whole House, into the 
incidence of local taxation with regard to 
the agricultural classes. That there might 
be no mistake as to the nature of the mea- 
sures which I proposed, I mentioned in the 
observations with which I prefaced the Mo. 
tion to what extent I wished to proceed on 
that occasion. I will not trouble the House 
with details. It is enough for me to say, 
that the proposition was temperate in tone, 
and moderate in conception; that it was in- 
tended to show sympathy for those who were 
suffering, and suggested a change of the 
incidence of taxation, which I think was 
most advisable, with regard to the estab- 
lishment charges of the Poor Law, and 
some other items. It was a proposal which 
was watched with great interest out of 
doors by those who were suffering, as a 
test of the feelings and sympathy of this 
House. On that oceasion I received the 
distinguished and memorable support of 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity, in one of the ablest speeches which 
even that able speaker has favoured the 
House with. As a vindication of my own 
course, of the line which I took for nearly 
three years in this House, what, on Febru- 
ary 19, 1850, the year before the first 
break-up of the Government of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, was the view 
taken of my conduct by one of the most 
eminent Members of this House, between 
whom and myself there is no political sym- 
pathy, and who naturally looks with any- 
thing but a friendly feeling to the move- 
ments of the party with which I am con- 
nected? Mr. Gladstone said, on a Motion 
for a Committee to consider a revision of 
the Poor Laws— 

“ He thought that there was a connexion be- 
tween the two proposals which was fatal to the 
revival of protection. The present Mo- 
tion, if not perfect, was at least an approximation 
to justice. But it was said that a poor-rate was 
a tax inherited by the landed interest, and that, 
their property having come to them on this condi- 
tion, they had no claim to be relieved from the 
payment. And how did the matter rest with re- 
gard to their inheritance ? They did inherit poor- 
rates with their land, but they also inherited with 
it a protective system which had given to this 
property an artificial value.”—[3 Hansard, eviii. 
1207. ] 


I am not giving this as my opinion, neither 
am I asking the House to agree with that 
opinion—I am not quoting these words 
with the view of asking you to sanction 
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that opinion —I am quoting them to|so much afraid. So far, therefore, with 
show that, in the opinion of one of the | respect to the opinions of the followers of 
most distinguished Members of the House, | Sir Robert Peel on the course of the Pro- 
who has no political sympathies with me, | tectionist party, in reference to the first 
but is rather inclined to look at anything | great question of the repeal of the Corn 


from me so far with a jealous and critical 
eye, he saw nothing productive in that 
course which I pursued of the enormous 
mischief we are said to have perpetrated, 
but that he thought it a most praiseworthy 
and judicious course, and to which, with 
winning eloquence, he almost gained the 
assent of the House; because, certainly, 
to his speech I attribute the triumph of 
that division. The right hon. Gentleman 
said — 

* But, while he rejoiced in the full evidence 
that a large portion of the community were in the 
enjoyment of at least an equal, or more than aver- 
age, share of comfort, yet the condition of the 
farming class and of the agricultural labourer in 
a large portion of England, to say nothing of Ire- 
land, was such as to demand the attention and 
consideration of the Ilouse.” 


We are told now we must not make even 
a hypothetical allusion to the possibility 
of any class having been injured by re- 
cent legislation; yet here we have the 
highest and most free-trade authority in 
the House telling us that the condition of 


the agricultural interest was such as to 
“demand ’’—** demand,”” mind you—the 
attention and consideration of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman went further, 
and said— 


“ Tf he spoke of them as justice, prudence, and 
eompassion prompted, he need not wait for the 
financial statement of the year in order to do so. 
' Yet it was impossible to avoid the conelu- 
sion that a severe struggle was going on, and that 
the farmers, as a class, were exerting themselves 
manfully. Now, he was desirous that 
the House should show a disposition to give aid 
and encouragement to the tenantry and yeomanry 
of the country in their struggle on their own be- 
half, and on account of the vast national interests 
connected with maintaining our domestic agricul- 
ture. He trusted something to that spirit 
of liberality and conciliation which induced men 
to concede something to those over whom they 
had obtained a great triumph.” 


That is the language, the beautiful and un- 
exceptionable language, of the right hon. 
Gentleman. But surely it is not the right 
hou. Gentleman who will rise to-night and 
say that in the Motion I then brought for- 
ward I was perpetrating enormous mis- 
chief, since the right hon, Gentleman has 
left on record, in his brilliant oration, the 
epinion that the course I was pursuing was 
one which, showing sympathy with suffer- 
ing classes, would absolutely prevent a re- 
currence to that protection of which he is 








Laws. But to pursue the investigation— 
doing justice to the followers of Sir Robert 
Peel, by selecting again their most accom- 
plished champion—let us see what was the 
course they took on the second: of these 
great tests—namely, our policy with refer- 
ence to our sugar-producing colonies, On 
May 3lst, 1850, only two Sessions ago, 
the question of our sugar-producing co- 
lonies, and the great distress they were 
then experiencing, was brought before the 
House. I am not sure whether it was 
then brought forward by the Secretary of 
State, I believe rather it was brought for- 
ward by the late Member for Essex (Sir 
E. Buxton), and the whole Protectionist 
party supported the policy he recommended. 
What did the followers of Sir Robert Peel, 
who now, it seems, disapprove our con- 
duct, do to meet that Motion? ‘ Sir,” 
said the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford— 

“We recollect the erisis through which the 
West Indies have passed, presenting a great in- 
dustry and great interest not suffering and com- 
plaining merely, but absolutely ground down and 
reduced to total ruin by the legislation of this 
House.” 

We must not refer to recent legislation 
but in terms of studied panegyrie—we are 
going to re-establish the Sliding Seale, if 
for a moment we suppose that recent legis- 
lation, with the great blessings it accom- 
plished, has been attended with injury to 
certain classes! Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thus alluded to the total ruin which 
tho sugar-producing colonies incurred— 
and by what? By the legislation of this 
House. ‘* We are forced,”’ said the fol- 
lowers of Sir Robert Peel, in the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because 
every one of the friends of the right hon. 
Gentleman wisely followed so distinguished 
a leader— 

‘to the conclusion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich, to which my hon. Friend opposite 
is, I believe, prepared to adhere, as well as I am 
myself, to extend to the British West Indies that 
protection which is now vanishing before their 
eyes, for such time as may be necessary for the 
production of those useful public works that may 
lead to ultimate cheapness of production ; while 
at the same time I ask you still more to adopt 
this course on behalf of that elass for whom you 
have before made such sacrifices, and who are 
now fast sinking back to that degrading condition 
from which they were originally raised by your 
philanthropy and benevolenee,” 
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The followers of Sir Robert Peel, then, 
who are, we are told, banded together 
against the existence of that Government 
which they are always calling on to pro- 
duce their measures—the followers of Sir 
Robert Peel, on the two great questions, 
first, of agricultural distress, and secondly, 
on the distress of the sugar-producing co- 
lonies, entirely approved the policy pur- 
sued by the Protectionist party. What 
has been their policy with respect to the 
third test? The moment the navigation 
laws were repealed we gave up the battle. 
There never was a Motion made by any 
hon. Member on this side of the House— 
I have no recollection of any party Motion 
—by which it was attempted to recur to 
those Jaws. But this was a question 
which elicited the views of the followers of 
Sir Robert Peel. When the Bill for the 
repeal of the navigation laws was read a 
third time, the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford raised his eloquent 
voice in favour of reciprocity, and laid on 
the table of the House a clause to that 
effect. 1 have now submitted to the House 
the conduct of the party which it is said 
has ‘‘ perpetrated enormous mischief ’’ on 
three questions of free-trade. 1 have sub- 


jected the followers of Sir Robert Peel to 
the same test, and I find that we have the 
sanction of those distinguished men to our 
course. 

But that section of the House, even if I 
could satisfy them, might not be numerous 
enough to save us from the peril in which 


we find ourselves. I must endeavour to 
see whether I cannot act on the consciences 
of a party more numerous and influential. 
Let us see what the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London and his party, the Whigs 
—let us see what they have done. Let us 
apply the three tests to his conduct and 
that of his followers. Has their conduct 
been such that they can now, by their 
votes and their speeches, declare that no 
great interests have been injured by recent 
legislation, and that, in sympathising with 
those suffering interests, we have been all 
this time perpetrating ‘‘ enormous mis- 


chief?”? I brought forward a Resolution | 
which expressed some sympathy with the | 


interests of the cultivators of the land in 
England, and made some slight attempt 
to alleviate their sufferings under that se- 
vere pressure which the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford so beautifully 
and so eloquently described. What I did, 
though I am called the ‘farmers’ friend,” 
is nothing to what the noble Lord did. 
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The noble Lord went to the Sovereign, 
and recommended Her to express sympa- 
thy with the sufferings of the agriculturists, 
The noble Lord recommended the Sovereign 
in Her gracious Speech to acknowledge not 
only their depression but their continued 
depression. What did he mean by that? 
Certainly a Minister who took such a course 
is not one to come forward and pretend 
that, because we supported a Motion on 
the peculiar burdens incident to the culti- 
vators of the soil, we were seeking to get 
back protection. Certainly, he has no right 
to say that the question now is, whether 
we shall maintain free-trade or return to 
protection. What has been the conduct of 
the noble Lord in reference to the second 
question? I refer to it to complete the 
picture. The noble Lord has done more 
for the sugar interest than any other per- 
son in the House has done. He absolutely 
brought in a Bill two years ago to prolong 
their protection, and assist them in that 
struggle to which they were subjected, not 
only by recent legislation, but by his own. 
I come to the third test, the sufferings of 
the shipping interest. The noble Lord has 
not only lamented their sufferings, but 
suggested the removal ofthe burdens 
and restrictions upon the shipping interest 
‘* which still impede its prosperity.” Now 
an interest whose prosperity is impeded, 
must be a suffering interest. It certainly 
cannot be called a progressive interest. 
It cannot be called an interest enjoying 
the advantages of the new system, of 
which the noble Lord is the champion. 
Thus I have shown that, on the three 
great subjects of recent legislation to 
which we have solicited the attention of 
the House, with reference to the injury 
inflicted on particular interests, we have 
the authority of the followers of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, and of the late Govern- 
ment, with all their followers too. I admit 
there is a party—how numerous I know 
not—which has been consistent. There is 
one person in this House, who has been 
constant from the beginning, and has 
right to make the speech he made to-night, 
and that is the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. I have sat in this House many 
years with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and I had the honour and gratifica- 
tion of his acquaintance for some years 


before either of us, I dare say, thought 


of having a seat in this House. There 
are two qualities which I have ever ob- 
served in him—precision of thought and 
concinnity of expression; and that is the 
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reason why I do not believe he is the 
author of the Resolution which he has 
brought forward. Whatever may be the 
faults of that Resolution, I find no fault with 
his speech. His speech is the same he 
has always made. I make the observation 
without any feeling that approaches to a 
sneer. I may say that he may look back 
with proud self-complacency to the time 
when I remember him sitting on almost 
the last bench on this side the House, and 
bringing forward, with the command of a 
master of the subject, never omitting a 
single point, and against all the prejudices 
of his audience, the question of the corn 
laws. There were no cheers then from 
the followers of Sir Robert Peel. There 
were no enthusiastic adherents then in a 
defunct Whig Ministry. On the contrary, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) came forward 
and threw his broad shield over the terri- 
torial interest of England; and anybody 
but the hon. and learned Member for Wol- 
verhampton would have sunk in the un- 
equal fray. I honour, respect, and admire 


him; but I cannot agree to his Resolution; 
and I will give you, if you will let me, the 
reasons why I cannot do so. 


I have to- 
night put before the House the case of the 
Government; and, if 1 have seemed to 
trench on the patience of the House, I 
hope they will be generous enough to re- 
member that they sit in the character of 
a jury to-night; that in speaking to them 
Iam appealing to opinion, which will de- 
cide more important things than the fate 
of a Government. It is therefore fitting 
that, whatever may be the decision of the 
House, I should have an opportunity of 
putting the Government in a right posi- 
tion, and especially with reference to par- 
ties who are, we are told, banded to- 
gether to overturn it. I have shown the 
House that from the beginning we re- 
solved never to attempt to repeal any of 
those three measures; that under no cir- 
cumstances did we think the country could 
retrace its steps unless the condition of 
the working classes became permanently 
worse; that during all this time there was 
a strong and most suffering party out of 
the House, a party whose sufferings were 
not only acknowledged by statements made 
by Ministers, but sympathised with by our 
Sovereign. And we are told that we were 
not to encourage those men under all their 
distresses, suffering, as they believed, from 
the desertion of their natural leaders—that 
we were not to secure for them, at least 
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the constitutional appeal which, if they did 
not labour under misapprehension, would, 
they believed, give them the means of re- 
dressing their grievances. I wish to bring 
in no external causes for the course we 
took; but I can only say, as one returned 
to this House by my constituents, that I 
cannot comprebend the feelings which 
should have induced me to desert them 
in their hour of trial. Difficult as was the 
position in which we were placed with 
these suffering interests, that position was 
immensely aggravated when the Chief Min- 
ister of the Crown was frequently recom- 
mending the Sovercign either to acknow- 
ledge those sufferings, or bringing in mea- 
sures of partial and temporary relief. How 
could you expect that these interests would 
believe your laws conclusive, when from 
the Throne you seemed to regret their 
consequences, and were constantly med- 
dling with the legislation you had your- 
selves proposed? I have shown the House 
that, acting on these two principles, we 
determined, first, that we should not dis- 
turb that legislation unless the working 
classes were permanently suffering; se- 
condly, that we would by remedial legis- 
lation mitigate as much as possible any 
just claims for relief placed before us— 
claims which I have shown that the leaders 
of almost all parties have attempted to 
alleviate. 

We now come to the dissolution of Par- 
liament. The dissolution took place in 
July. The moment the elections were 
terminated it was the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to form a definitive 
and conclusive opinion with respect to 
the feeling of the people on this ques- 
tion, of attempting to abrogate the laws 
of 1846, 1847, and 1849, which affected 
the importation of corn, the importation 
of sugar, and the free navigation of the 
country. There could be, and there was, 
no question in the minds of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers with respect to the re- 
sult of that election. There was no doubt 
that there was not only not a preponder- 
ating majority in favour of a change in 
the laws passed in those years, but not 
even of modifying them in any degree; that 
there was a decisive opinion on the part of 
the country that that settlement should not 
be disturbed. When we acceded to office 
in the spring, there were then two courses 
open to us. If we had formed an opinion 
from what we observed and heard, that 
there was no prospect of the country sanc- 
tioning any modification of those laws, we 
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might have brought forward measures of a 
remedial character, such as we might have 
thought likely the House would sanction. 
That was one course we could have taken. 
The other was the course we adopted; and 
we adopted that irrespective of any other 
considerations than our own conviction 
that after such great changes had taken 
place—after there had been excited in the 
country so much alarm—and after there 
had been experienced so much distress — 
after that distress had been acknowledged 
by the Throne—after it had been attempted 
to be mitigated—after the statement that 
those who were discontented with that le- 
gislation would never be satisfied till there 
was an appeal to the constituencies—we 
were convinced that, if measures had been 
brought forward in this House which would 
have gained the assent of the House, which 
might have been of a very conciliatory 
character, and most just and beneficent in 
operation, there would be always a large 
party in the country, and no inconsiderable 
party in this House, who would have said 
that they had been betrayed by their 
friends, that we had betrayed our prinei- 
ples, that we had miscalculated the spirit 
and feeling of the country, that a protec- 
tive policy was the policy of which the 
country really were in favour, and that, as 
in 1846 and 1847, the opinion of the coun- 
try had been evaded or not appealed to. 
Irrespective, then, of the pressure of Par- 
liament, we felt convinced that, for the ad- 
vantage of the country and the permanent 
happiness of all classes, it was absolutely 
necessary that the question should be set- 
P id that those who made an appeal to 
,) the eountwy in favour of a recurrence to a 
protective policy should have a constitu- 
tional opportunity of vindicating their opin- 
ions. What has been the consequence of 
the line we have taken ? The consequence 
has been that—as always happens among 
Englishmen—the protectionists having had 
a fair trial, having gone through a fair 
contest, and having been beaten, are not 
ashamed to acknowledge their discomfiture. 
If they had not had this opportunity there 
would have been for years—for endless 
years—a Parliamentary party in the coun- 
try and in this House, who would have be- 
lieved in the possibility of carrying out a 
protectionist system of policy; and when- 
ever a period of suffering, arising from any 
of those vicissitudes which will periodically 
occur, should have happened, you would 
have had the distress attributed to the po- 
liey you are so anxious to support. I ad- 
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mire and entirely respect the feeling whieh 
has influenced large bodies of my country, 
men to surrender long-cherished convig. 
tions. But in what way are you going to 
meet them? You are about to meet them 
—I will not say with the insult of a bully, 
because that would not be a Parliamentary 
phrase; but I do say that in no wise or 
politic spirit could these Resolutions have 
possibly been framed which have been pre- 
sented to-night. I have already acquitted 
the hon. and jearned Member for Wolver. 
hampton of being the father of his own 
Resolutions, and therefore he cannot be 
offended at anything I may say about 
them. Sure I am that those who have a 
powerful sympathy with something else 
than free trade, have concocted these Re. 
solutions. Well, Sir, having after the 
general election, considered the verdict of 
the country, Her Majesty's Government felt 
they had but one course to take—frankly 
to accept and unreservedly to act upon it, 
But I am told that we have not done that. 
I am told that the language of the Queen’s 
Speech from the Throne was not satisfac- 
tory. Why, certainly we did not think it 
our duty to recommend Her Majesty to 
speak like a partisan. There ought to be 
a certain degree of reserve in the lan- 
guage to be used by the Crown under 
any circumstances. The Speech from 
the Throne is always recommended by the 
advisers of the Crown, but still it is the 
Speech of the Sovereign, and the Sove- 
reign might be called on—even on the 
morrow—to use different language for s 
different purpose. For these reasons, it 
has always been deemed constitutional 
and proper that the Speech from the 
Throne should be distinguished by a fit- 
ting reserve. That used to be the old 
constitutional doctrine of the noble Lord 
the Member for London. In February, 
1850, the depression of the agricultural 
classes was beginning to produce a signifi- 
cant effect on the administration of the 
noble Lord, and, whether for that rea- 
son or from some other cause, some of 
the noble Lord’s friends thought that the 
Speech from the Throne did not avow ad- 
hesion to free trade with sufficient distinet- 
ness. The noble Lord was called to ac- 
count for not speaking out by the Gentle- 
men who are offended by my ealling them 
the Manchester sehool, although I use the 
phrase as a compliment, looking on & 
school as men holding distinet opinions, 
and not afraid of driving them to their 
legitimate results, and distinguished from 
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those politicians who, under different cir- 
cumstanees, advocate a different course. 
[‘* Hear !””] The mistake which hon. Gen- 
tlemen who cheer make is this, that I am 


not advocating a different course. How- | 


ever, on the occasion to which I was allud- 


ing, namely, in February, 1850, the Man- | 
chester school was of opinion that the, 
noble Lord the Member for London had | 


not spoken in the Speech from the Throne 
with the decision which befitted the atmos- 


phere of a free-trade hall. What said the | 


noble Lord in vindication? The noble Lord’s 
words were these :— 


“It appeared to us, much as we should have 
rejoiced in an opportunity of advising Her Ma- 
jesty to declare the opinions we entertain with re- 


spect to the recent commercial policy, that the | 


time was not a fit one to propose that that expres- 
sion of opinion should fall from Her Majesty. It 
has always appeared to us, that in conformity to 
recent custom with regard to matters of legisla- 
tion, upon which Parliament may have to give an 
opinion in the course of the Session, it is better to 
reserve those questions on the first night of the 
Session, and rather to give an opinion as to the 
actual state of the country, than to attribute that 
legislation to any acts of the Government.” 

Although we have followed the precedent 
established by the noble Lord, we have 
not escaped the criticism of his supporters. 
The hon. and learned Member for Wolver- 
hampton indulged in one—unintentional no 
doubt, but still—most erroneous misrepre- 
sentation on this point, which, if not no- 
ticed, might be productive of ‘* enormous 
mischief.” He said that the Queen’s 
Speech was in the conditional mood; that 
if the House were of opinion that the re- 
sult of recent legislation had been good, 
then they should take an opportunity of 
saying so. Now, I deny that there was 
any condition attached to it. The House 
was not even asked to echo that passage 
in the Speech, for we drew up the Address 
so that the answer of the House might be, 
“We thank Her Majesty for Her Majesty’s 
recommendation.”” In doing so, we fol- 
lowed the precedents that have always 
been set by the noble Lord, but which he 
now finds it convenient to disclaim. The 
Queen’s Speech, however, did absolutely 
contain a distinct affirmation that the prin- 
ciple of our commercial code was the prin- 
ciple of ‘* unrestricted competition.”” That 
principle had been acquiesced in after due 
deliberation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The First Minister of the Crown 
spoke in the most explicit manner in that 
Sense on the first night of the Session. 
What the Queen’s Speech really said was, 
that if it should appear that recent legisla- 
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(tion, in effecting a great deal of good—we 
did not dispute that—had done some harm 
—we did not say that it had—then the 
House would take the matter into con- 
sideration. The good was positive, the 
harm only was conditional. Her Majesty’s 
Speech contained a distinct affirmation that 
the principle of our commercial code was 
‘* unrestricted competition.”” That policy 
having been accepted by the Government 
/after due deliberation, the First Minister 
of the Crown, on the first night of the 
Session, announced the fact in the most 
explicit manner, I also made, on the 
same night, some observations in this 
| House, which the right hon. Member for 
| the University of Oxford thought so strong 
that he intimated hon. Members on this 
side of the House, as Protectionists, would 
stultify themselves by continuing to support 
the Government. Is it not enough that Her 
Majesty in the Speech from the Throne 
should have announced the decision of the 
country to be in favour of ‘ unrestricted 
competition?”’ Is it not enough that 
the First Minister of the Crown should 
have taken the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring from his place in Parliament that 
he knew the decision of the country was 
against a return to protection, and that he 
accepted the consequences of that deci- 
sion? Is it not enough that I have placed 
on the table of the House the Amendment 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Wolverhampton has seized upon rather 
eaptiously ? You have to consider, first, 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber; and, secondly, the Amendment which 
I, on the part of my friends, have pro- 
posed, for reasons which I will express. 
Let us consider the Resolutions of the hon. 
and learned Member; I say that, in the 
first place, they are unprecedented; and, 
in the second, they are, in my mind, most 
impolitie and unwise. Let us for a moment 
try their justice, equity, and policy by paral- 
lel instances in similar cases. I will take, 
first, the case of the House of Commons 
after the Reform Bill, and the position of the 
Government in 1835. Sir Robert Peel and 
his friends had offered to the Reform Bill 
a powerful and prolonged opposition. Sir 
Robert Peel suddenly became Minister in 
1835, and when he was Minister he ex- 
pressed his determination not to disturb 
the Reform Bill, although he did not ap- 
prove of it. What would then have been 
thought of the Opposition if in a new 
Parliament, and with a Ministry in sueh a 





position, they had proposed a Resolution 
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declaring that the Reform Bill was a just, 
wise, and beneficial measure? Let us 
look at this question a little closer, for it 
involves much higher considerations than 
any connected with mere personal inte- 
rests. I tell you that if you carry your 
Motion, you will render Parliamentary 
government impossible in this country. 
Thenceforth a Government composed of 
persons whose opinions have been politi- 
cally vanquished, will cease to be prac- 
ticable; because if you pursue the course 
you are now following, the moment such a 
party succeeds to power, a Resolution may 
be brought forward, pledging the House 
in vague terms to some measure which 
those forming the Government have for- 
merly conscientiously opposed. Take an- 
other instance. Let us suppose that a 
new Government is formed; let us suppose, 
further, that that Government is composed 
of the followers of Sir Robert Peel. Sup- 
pose you Gentlemen opposite may not ap- 
prove of the noble Lord the Member for 
London immediately returning to power. 
I assure the noble Lord I will offer no 
objection to his return to office, if he 
wishes it. Let us imagine a different 
case, however, namely, that the followers 
of Sir Robert Peel accede to office, and 
form an Administration. Two years ago 
the followers of Sir Robert Peel opposed 
one of the most popular measures ever 
brought forward by a Minister in this 
country. I give no opinion as to the wis- 
dom, policy, or success of that measure, 
but that it was one of the most popular 
measures ever offered to the acceptance of 
a Legislature there is no doubt. The fol- 
lowers of Sir Robert Peel opposed the 
measure, because they said it was a de- 
claration of war against Ireland. That 
measure was the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 
Should the followers of Sir Robert Peel 
take office to-morrow, I do not think it im- 
possible—could I descend to such arts— 
to carry a Resolution declaring the Ecele- 
siastical Titles Bill to be a wise, just, and 
beneficial measure. But the case is more ag- 
gravated even than it seems to be by these 
instances. Let us remember under what 
circumstances Sir Robert Peel acceded to 
office in 1834—for although he was as guilt- 
less as any man in Her Majesty’s dominions 
of what had occurred, he came into office 
under circumstances which produced great 
acrimony and irritation. The former Ad- 
ministration was displaced by what looked 
like a Court intrigue, and the Parliament, 
while still young, was sent back to its con- 
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stituents. Sir Robert Peel was free from 
any participation in any intrigue, for he 
was absent from England at the time; 
but still he was installed Minister under 
odious and objectionable circumstances, 
and he was obliged to meet, with balanced 
parties, a hostile Parliament and enraged 
rivals. The noble Lord the Member for 
London was engaged to operate in that 
ease; and the noble Lord has never been 
backward in exhibiting what we will call a 
well-regulated party feeling. The noble 
Lord had reason to be angry on that occa- 
sion, for he may almost be said to have 
had a personal outrage inflicted on him. 
He was supported by a party in this 
House, who were thirsting for vengeance; 
and if anything could have justified such 
a course, the noble Lord would have been 
justified in moving such a Resolution as 
that which has been proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton. 
He might have said that a Reform Ad- 
ministration had been displaced by an anti- 
reform one, and he might have called upon 
the House to declare that the Reform Act 
was a wise, just, and beneficial measure. 
The noble Lord, however, did nothing of 
the kind. Now what are the circum- 
stances of the present moment? Has a 
Free-trade Ministry been supplanted by a 
Protectionist intrigue? Quite the con- 
trary: the Government of the noble Lord 
fell to pieces from internal dissensions. 
The noble Lord went out of office; he was 
not turned out; and instead of our having 
come into power through Court intrigue, 
the noble Lord is really responsible—in 
the most constitutional manner—for our 
official existence. Since we have been a 
Government, we have had to make pledges 
to Parliament and the country. We have 
fulfilled all our pledges but one. We 
pledged ourselves—notwithstanding what 
seemed to be a factious opposition—to 
carry those measures which we thought 
absolutely necessary for the country. We 
earried them, and they have been success- 
ful. We pledged ourselves to dissolve 
Parliament so soon as the public con- 
venience would permit, in order that the 
opinion of the country might be ascertain- 
ed on those questions which in the hoo. 
Member’s Resolutions are called “ free 
trade’’ and “ protection,” which decision 
should be final. We did dissolve Parlia- 
ment, the opinion of the country was 
given, and we have bowed unreservedly to 
the decision. We pledged ourselves that 
there should be an autumn Session, in 
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order that the House might have an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the policy of the 
Government. The Parliament is now as- 
sembled for that purpose. I pledged my- 
self, if an opportunity offered, to bring 
forward measures which I think the altered 
cirenmstances of the country require. 
Previous to my election I communicated 
frankly my views to my constituents by 
telling them, as I always have done, that | 
the assimilation of our financial to our com- | 
mercial system would ultimately prove the | 


° | 
policy by which general contentment would | 


be given to the country. I am ready to | 
fulfil this last pledge; and the measures | 
which the Government has prepared would 
have been brought forward but for this— | 
I must call it—vexatious Motion. Those | 
measures are founded on the assumption | 
that unrestricted competition, or, to use | 
the more popular phrase, free trade, is the | 


principle of our commercial system. These | 
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having decided against their opinions, they 
are prepared to accept that altered policy 
which the circumstances of the times re- 
quire. 

Sir, the hon. and learned Member for 
Wolverhampton says that the duties of a 
Minister are merely nominal. I can only 
express a hope that if he is to be a mem- 
ber of the Government that is to be, he 
may not be disappointed as to the amount 
of toil he will have to undergo. I am sure 
he will not be disappointed in the assist- 
ance which he expects to receive from the 
permanent civil servants of this country. 
I am the last man to refrain from doing 
justice to the permanent civil servants 
ef this country. Their devotion to the 
public service is, I think, one of the 
most beautiful features of our social 
system. They have not public fame, but 
they have the appreciation of those whom 
they support and assist. But, Sir, even 


measures have heen concerted with my | with that support, 1 can unaffectedly say 
Colleagues, and have received their unani-| that the toil and responsibility which in 


, | 
mous support, and there is no reason, ex- 


cept the hon. and learned Member’s Motion, | 


why I should not at this moment be sea 


ing them to the consideration of the House. 
In proceeding to discharge our duty as a 
Government, we are met by Resolutions 
which involve more important considera- 
tions than the fall of an Administration. 
You are about to establish a precedent | 
which may destroy a Government —an 
affair which, perhaps, you may deem of as 
little moment as it appears to be thought | 
by the hon. and learned Member for Wol- 
verhampton; but you will establish a pre- 
cedent that will destroy more than the one 
Government whose cause I am pleading 
before the House and the country to-night. 
How have we met these Resolutions? See- 
ing that I have announced my intention to 
make my financial statement only two 
nights hence, I might—and I am sure the 
feeling of the country, and perhaps of this 
House, would have supported me in doing 
so—have moved the previous question. I 
would not move it. I am satisfied that in 
giving our friends throughout the country 
an opportunity of vindicating their opinions 
M & constitutional manner, we have con- 
tributed to the permanent welfare and con- 
tentment of the country. I, for one, have 
received my reward, as all my Colleagues 
have done, in the assurances of our friends 
on this side of the House, and throughout 
the country, that they feel we have done 
for them all that men of honour could be 
called upon to do, and that the country 





these days devolve upon men holding office, 
could not be borne by any set of men who 
were not sustained by a feeling of self- 
respect and the fair confidence of Par- 
liament. I say it for myself, and in the 
name and on behalf of my Colleagues, that 
we neither seek to be, nor will we be, Minis- 
ters on sufferance. We took upon ourselves 
the reins of Government without inquir- 
ing whether the late Parliament was hos- 
tile to our general policy or not; but we 
took them at the general desire of the 
House of Commons and of the country. 
We met the difficulties of our position 
fairly, and administered the Government of 
the country to the best of our ability, ap- 
plying ourselves diligently and assiduously 
to the affairs that were brought under our 
consideration till such time as there had 
been an appeal to the country. But what- 
ever were the exigencies of the case then, 
in the old Parliament, we neither desire 
nor will we submit in the new to carry on 
the Government under any indulgence which 
is foreign to the spirit of the British con- 
stitution. 

Sir, I believe I have now said all that is 
necessary for me to address to the House, 
and I am content here to leave the case of 
the Government. I have placed before 
the House, very imperfectly I can easily 
conceive, the whole of that case. The 
subject is somewhat large, and I have en- 
deavoured to be as succinct as cireumstan- 
ces required and would allow. If I had 
only personal feelings to consider, I should 
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sit down; but 1 think, without vanity, and | the condition and increase the comforts of the 


] | Working Classes ; and that unrestricted com 
speaking in the name of the Government, | tion having been adopted, after due deliberation, 


; that there is, in the circumstances in | as the principle of our Commercial System, this 
which we find ourselves placed, a sense | House is of opinion that it is the duty of the Go- 
of duty which may justify us in looking | vernment unreservedly to adhere to that policy iti 
beyond personal considerations. We hes | those measures of Financial and Administrative 
lieve that we have a policy which will con- | ee. — —_ ba Py ey ny of the 

duce to the welfare, content, and prosperity | duce,’ adhe | auat a Se eee 

of the country. I hope it is not an un- 
worthy ambition to desire to have an op- 
portunity of submitting that policy to Par- | 
liament. But I am told that that is not to | Question. 
be the case. Now, although I have too | Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I have listened 
much respect for this House to condescend With that interest in which the whole 
to advocate the cause of a Government, yet | House has joined to the speech of the right 

I will say something on behalf of a policy. |hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 

I will not, therefore, without a struggle, chequer, and I expected when he rose that 

consent to yield to an attack so unfair as | he would have made at least some attempt 

that to which we are subjected. I will to answer the speech of my hon. Friend 

not believe, remembering that this is a | the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 

new Parliament, that those who have en- | Villiers). I cannot conceive that the right 

tered it for the first time have already, in hon. Gentleman lost sight unintentionally 
their consciences, recorded their opinions. | f the point of my hon. Friend’s speech, 

On the contrary, I believe that they will and of the real question now in dispute 

listen to the spirit and to the justice of the between the Government and my hon. 

plea which I put before them to-night. It | Friend. If the right hon. Gentleman 


Question proposed—‘‘ That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


” 


is to those new Members—a third of the | avoided entering into the question which 
House—on whichever side of the House has been introduced to the notice of the 
they may sit, that I appeal with conf- House, I may at least be justified, I think, 
dence. They have just entered, many of | '" avoiding a large portion of his speech. 


them after much longing, upon that scene I shall, therefore, in the first place, call 
to which they have looked forward with so attention to only one or two points which 
much earnestness, suspense, and interest. | the right hon. Gentleman urged. The 
I doubt not they are animated with a right hon. Gentleman wished to make it 
noble ambition, and that many of them | @ppear that he was now a member of a 
will hereafter realise their loftiest aspir- Free Trade Government, and that he acted 
ations. I can only say, from the bot- with the Free Trade party, and yet repeat- 
tom of my heart, that I wish that, on edly during his speech, and within six sen- 
whatever benches they may sit, their | tences of its conclusion, he spoke of the 
most sanguine hopes may not be disap- body with which he was now associated as 
pointed. Whatever adds to the intelli-| still the Protectionist party. The right 
gence, eloquence, and knowledge of the | hon. Gentleman said, moreover, that he 
House, adds also to its aggregate influence; | took no steps in the direetion of unsettling 
and the interests of all are bound up in_ the settlement of 1846 since that period. 
cherishing and maintaining the moral and | The right hon. Gentleman seemed to for- 
intellectual predominance of the House of get that in 1850 he voted in favour of a 
Commons. To those new Members, there- Resolution to the following effeet :— 
fore, I now appeal. I appeal tothe gener-| That the whole House resolve itself into 
ous and the young. And I ask them to | Committee of the whole House, for the purpose of 
pause now that they are at last arrived on taking into consideration the Acts relating to the 
the threshold of the Senate of their coun- | '™P°rtation of Foreign Corn. 
try, and not become the tools and the | This was a Motion made by a Gentleman 
victims of exhausted factions and obsolete | who was not now a Member of the House, 
polities. I move the following Amend- but one whom the right hon. Gentleman 
ment :— | seduced from this side of the House by 
| speaking of what he would do for the far- 
“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end mers, and by promises which have not been 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘ this fulfilled—I ‘allude to the Jate Member for 


House acknowledges, with satisfaction, that the 
cheapness of provisions, occasioned by recent West Gloucestershire (Mr./Grantley Berke- 


Legislation, has mainly contributed to improve ley). More than that, ‘the right hon. 
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Gentleman endeavoured to persuade the 
House that with regard to sugar and ship- 
ping he was as blameless as on the ques- 
tion of corn, and that if any one was cul- 
pable at all in regard to sugar, no one was 
more so than the noble Lord the head of 
the late Government. But the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to forget that his right 
hon. Colleague the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies (Sir J. Pakington) incessantly endea- 
voured to unsettle the first settlement of 
that question in 1847. The right hon. 
Gentleman also appeared to forget—or else 
sought to conceal from the House, that 
another of his right hon. Colleagues, whom 
I see opposite, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Governor of our Indian possessions— 
[Laughter.| 1 speak advisedly when I 
say Governor, for I recoliect that a prede- 
cessor of the right hon. Gentleman, Sir 
John Hobhouse, now Lord Broughton, 
when President of the Board of Control, 
admitted, in answer to a question of mine 
in Committee, that he was the Ruler of 
India, and that he was responsible for its 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 


(Mr. Herries) gave notice of a Motion re- 
specting the Navigation Laws; he felt, I 
believe, the insecurity of his position, and, 


necessitated by the successive taunts of 
the hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr. J. L. Ricardo), he was induced to 
bring forward his Motion; but he was so 
disconcerted at the reception it met with, 
that he did not ask the House to go to a 
division. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, following in 
his usual adroit manner, fixed upon the 
conduct of the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) and two or three of his colleagues, in 
order to divert attention from the real sub- 
ject at issue. I am afraid that the noble 
Lord and some of his colleagues have been 
too long in this House to be perfectly con- 
sistent. But I could show the House that, 
however bad may have been the course of 
the noble Lord, that of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not a bit better. But I 
will not enter upon these questions now, 
for that before the House is too important 
in the eyes of the country to be disposed 
of by recriminations between the members 
of the late and the present Government. 
My hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) could 
with perfect honesty say that he could not 
be actuated by factious motives in bringing 
this subject forward, for he brought it for- 
ward fifteen years ago, and probably no 
public man suffered more in his political 
associations and prospects than my hon. 
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Friend suffered, by his undeviating advo- 
cacy of what to him at least seemed a 
great and sacred question. My hon. Friend 
is therefore precisely the man to bring this 
question forward; and every person must 
admit that he is harmonious in the po- 
sition he oceupies to-night, when measured 
by the position which he always occupied 
on this question. The Government were 
asked last February and March what course 
they intended to pursue; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said he meant to appeal to the country. 
Well, the country has been appealed to, and 
the right hon. Gentleman has given us to un- 
derstand that the Government had not done 
much to promote the cause of protection 
in the country. They did not do so to 
much extent in the boroughs, but they did 
30 most assiduously in the counties, and if 
the House would give me its attention, I 
could show that there is scarcely a single 
county in which the electors did not vote 
almost exclusively on the protectionist prin- 
ciple. The Resolutions before the House 
are submitted for our deliberate considera- 
tion, and while I am ready to admit that 
that of the right hon. Gentleman is far in 
advance of any proposition which he ever 
made to this House in any part of his for- 
mer political career, that of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. Villiers) involves something which, 
though it may be inconvenient to the party 
opposite, contains that which is precisely 
for the interest of the country, and upon 
which, I will prove, the country expects we 
should come to a definitive decision. Sup- 
pose the two Resolutions to be placed be- 
fore the country at the recent election— 
that of my hon. Friend, who declares the 
advantage which the country has derived 
from free-trade, but declares, especially of 
the measure of 1846, which established the 
free admission of foreign corn, that it was a 
‘* wise, just, and beneficial’’ one, and that 
of the right hon. Gentleman—if the whole 
country, man, woman and child, were polled 
with respect to that particular passage of 
the Resolution, would there not be an enor- 
mous and overwhelming majority—a ma- 
jority of nine to one throughout the whole 
country, in favour of the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man think that the hon. Member for Mac- 
clesfield (Mr. E. C. Egerton), who seconded 
the Address, would sit for that free-trade 
borough unless he admitted that the Act of 
1846 was a wise, just, and beneficial mea- 
sure. The Parliament of 1846 was of opin- 
ion that it was a wise, just, and beneficial 
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measure. Is there any Member who ry od be hon. Gentleman must not suppose 
for that Bill in 1846, the noble Lord the | that the House is so exceedingly simple as 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- | to think that he, penitent though now he 
ston), or any other, who did not, and does | appears to be, is a man to be wholly trusted 
not, believe that, under all circumstances, | on this occasion. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
the measure was a wise, just, and beneficial | site, who have had so much experience of 
measure. And if there were any who had | the right hon. Gentleman, may trust him; 
doubts then, is it possible, after the expe-| but we cannot do so without stipulations 
rience of the last six years, that they could | and conditions. Let us go back to the 
have any doubt at present? The Parlia-| year 1846; six years are not so long past 
ment of 1847 came to the same conclusion | that we cannot remember what he said on 
as the Parliament of i846, and during the | these benches and out of this House. The 
whole course of its existence it resisted the | right hon. Gentleman spoke of the audacity 
unsettling of that just, wise, and beneficial | of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell); but 
measure. And now the Parliament of 1852, | the right hon. Gentleman has audacity to 
called together under a Protectionist Go- | say that he and his party recommended the 
vernment—for Protectionist they were when | farmers not to endeavour to unsettle the 
they went to the hustings, whatever they | Act of 1846, and that they tried to put 
are now—this present Parliament, as ad-| down the clamorous complaints of the 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman him- | farmers, as the question of the labourers 
self, has decided that the result of our re-| was the ‘only one involved in the matter. 
cent legislation has been beneficial to the | I must say, if ever a statement made by a 
great bulk of the working classes of the| Minister of the Crown gave a more in- 
country. Now, when Parliament is going | correct statement of fact than another, I 
to pronounce its final verdict on the ques- | think that this statement is the one. Why, 
tion of free trade, I should have thought | do we not recollect the speeches which 
that my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers), who | they made by dozens all over the country 
for fifteen years has been the consistent | before the farmers—do we not recollect 
leader of the free-trade question in Parlia- | the deputations to the Earl of Derby—do 
ment, should be the person to draw up the | we not recollect the excited feelings with 
terms of that verdict, and not one like the | which the simple farmers were sent back 
right hon. Gentleman, who had been a/ to their towns and counties? I was never 
Protectionist during the whole period of | more amused in my life than when I was 
his career. Some persons say—! speak | reading the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
rather of what is said in private—that the | tleman to the deputation that came to see 
Resolutions are much the same, and that it | him, because it was of that nature that I 
is only a dispute about words. Well, if it | defy twenty or even fifty farmers to make 
is only a dispute about the words to be | head or tail of it. The right hon. Gentle 
adopted, if feelings are to be consulted, if | man sought to defend himself by referring 
claims are to be considered and advice to be | to the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in 1839. 
taken, surely the advice and recommenda- | When one quotes a precedent, there ought 
tion of the long-devoted Friend of the ques- | at least to be some analogy between the 
tion should be taken in preference to those | cases. Did Sir Robert Peel, from 1832 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | to 1835, employ himself in this House, 
of the Exchequer. But the words of the | or did his followers employ themselves in 
two Resolutions are not the same: the|the country, in proving that the Reform 
principles are not the same; the cause, the Bill was destructive of the British consti- 
intent, the whole matter is not the same, | tution—and that it was absolutely neces- 
and I will show the House wherein they sary for him and them to take the first 
differ. The Resolution of my hon. Friend | opportunity of appealing to the country to 
establishes a principle: that of the right! undo that Act? If Sir Robert Peel did 
hon. Gentleman merely a fact. The one| this when he came back from Italy, the 
proclaims the benefit of free-trade to the | very first proposition that would have been 
whoie country and the whole world, andj laid before the House would have been & 
says that our experience must make us ap- | Resolution bearing to the Reform Bill pre- 
preciate it more and more: the other leaves | cisely that relation which the Motion now 
everything to hazard ; it refers to certain | before the House bears to the Corn Law 
injustice to be righted, to certain interests | repeal. There were other precedents 
to be compensated to any amount which | which the right hon. Gentleman has at- 
Parliament may be induced to give. The} tempted to set up of the same character, 
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which I will not refer to; but there is one | and Legacy Duty, which certainly was not 


point which the right hon. Gentleman has 


‘a duty upon land or real property. The 


constantly asserted in this House which it other taxes, including the Income Tax 


js necessary to notice, and here I cannot 
help observing how amazing it is that 


/ and the Post Office revenue, made the 
| total amount to 31,538,000/. Coming 


whatever assertions the right hon. Gentle- | down to 1816 I see how far these taxes 


man makes—however untrue they may be 
—they are speedily taken up and circu- 
lated throughout the country. ,The right 
hon. Gentleman and his party constantly 
endeavoured to make it appear, either 
that the Corn Law was originally granted 
to the landlords to compensate them for 
the special burdens which were imposed 
upon them in the taxation of the country; 
or otherwise it was for the purpose of pre- 
paring the landlords to endure some spe- 
cial burdens which the enactment of the 
Corn Law would enable them to bear. 
Nothing, in fact, was too silly, and nothing 
too unlikely, that the Government did not 
offer, and the landlords greedily feed upon, 
at the hustings. But neither the right 
hon. Gentleman nor any of his friends 
ever offered one single fact, figure, or 
quotation in proof of the statement which 
he made. I do not recollect ever having 
found in the debate of 1815 on the Corn 
Laws one single word that led to the con- 
clusion that the Corn Law was then grant- 
ed to the landowners to compensate them 
for any exclusive burdens that they bore. 
Ihave never heard since even of any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer imposing any tax 
upon the landed portion of the community 
for the burdens they had to endure, or 
that the landed interest was well able to 
bear all their share of the taxation because 
they had the protection of the Corn Laws. 
Now, with regard to that point, I will just 
for a moment lay two or three figures be- 
fore the House, not, however, that I wish 
to trouble them with any lengthened sta- 
tistics on this occasion, for we have got 
far beyond the statistics of this question, 
except those of the division which the 
House is to come to at the close of the 
present discussion. Well, then, from 
1801 to 1815, a period when this country 
was fighting against French principles, 
the taxes imposed—I take my figures 
from the Progress of the Nation, the 
work of my late lamented friend Mr. 
Porter, were 13,500,0001.; but it is 
not to be seen at all from any records 
that we have that any of these taxes 
Were especially laid upon Jand. The 
amount of Customs duties was 7,381,000/., 
the Excise 10,702,000/., the Stamps 
1,104,0007., which included the Probate 
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were repealed, and I find that of Cus- 
toms there were 52,0001. repealed. Ex- 
cise, 2,863,000/., and of other taxes, 
14,631 ,000/7., making a total of 17,546,000. 
Now no man can show me from these 
accounts—and I can go more into detail 
if it is necessary—that any single tax was 
laid upon land or on the landowner as a 
landowner; but if he examine them pro- 
perly, he will find that all interests were 
included in the imposition of these taxes, 
and that none were excluded from the 
benefits which may have resulted from 
the repealing of taxation. To a certain 
extent all were gainers, and none were 
excluded. From this enumeration I ex- 
clude the Probate and Legacy duties, 
which stand by themselves. I come next 
to the question of the poor-rate, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has referred to, and I 
find that from 1812 to 1813 the average 
poor-rate of the year, calculated by the 
two preceding years, was 8,688,000/.; 
whereas in 1843 and 1844 the average 
poor-rate was only 6,878,000/.; so that, 
in point of fact, in 1843 and 1844 the 
average poor-rates of this country were 
less by 1,810,000/. than they were in 
1812-13. And then, if we take also the 
enormous increase in property since that 
period, and the value of land, and the 
accumulation of railways, we shall find 
that the poor-rates comparatively are an 
insignificant burden upon land. In fact, 
they are not half the burden on the Jand- 
owner or the farmer that they were in 
1812-13. With regard to the Legacy 
and Probate Duty, I regret the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is not here, but I see the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department in his 
place, and no doubt he is fully cognisant 
of the changes which he proposes to make 
with regard to the Legacy and Probate 
Duty. I find that it has been charged 
from 1797 to 1845 upon more than 
1,339,000,000/. of personal property; 
whereas the whole of the land that is free- 
hold land, which is the character of most 
of the land in this country, has been en- 
tirely free from this charge. The Probate 
and Legacy Duty during the period up to 
1845, that is, forty-nine years, was upwards 
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of 71,000,0007.; and bearin mind that when 
that measure was first brought in, Mr. 
Pitt intended that it should cover all pro- 
perty; but the great landowners in this 
House at the time had sufficient strength 
and influence to induce the House to reject 
that portion of the measure which re- 
lated to real property. But I will not go 
into further statistics upon that branch of 
the question ; suffice it to say that if there 
was no pretence of the nature I have sug- 
gested for the Corn Laws in 1815, there 
has been none since, nor is there any at 
the moment at which I am speaking. It 
was, in fact, the law of the strong carried 
against the weak; it was a wicked and 
cruel law, as iny hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton has repeatedly shown. 
And that was its characteristic from the 
hour when it received the Royal Assent 
down to the hour when it was repealed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer twits my hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. Villiers) about the extent of loss 
which the country has suffered in the re- 
duced value of food which has taken place 
since the repeal of the Corn Laws; but, 
in answer to that, I will take leave to 
eall the attention of the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), who is the 
honest supporter of the principles of protec- 
tion, to the statement I am now about to 
make. I have made inquiries—extensive 
inquiries—amongst families in different 
classes of society on the subject, and 
I find that the actual cost per head in 
each family of the article of flour, in all 
its various uses in a household, is about 
10d. per week, which is about equal to 
45s. per head per annum, which, for 
22,000,000 of persons, gives something 
like 63,000,0002. sterling. Now, if the 
food of the people of the United Kingdom 
cost 60,000,000/., with wheat at 40s. per 
quarter, with wheat at 6Us. the cost must 
be 90,000,0007. But the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen thinks, no doubt, that the nation 
has taken all that difference from the 
farmer and the agricultural class, and if 
the same quantity were consumed now as 
before, of course the loss would fall on 
their shoulders; but seeing that a vast pro- 
portion of this extraordinary quantity of 
fuod is brought from abroad, and paid 
for by our manufactures, the 30,000,000/. 
ean form no indication or measure of the 
Joss which the agricultural class has sus- 
tained. Well, then, how is the balance 
made up, because 1 admit that the agri- 
cultural class has sustained a loss? We 
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never pretended to deny that, but always 
said that it would be the one result of the 
repeal of the law. But if they have a loss, 
it is made up by increased produetion, by 
greatly improved cultivation, and extended 
markets for the sale of wool and animal 
food. They had also, like all the rest of 
the population, lighter burdens to bear and 
cheaper living, besides an enormous gain 
to all classes of our population who are 
consumers of agricultural produce at all, 
Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
mits fairly that the country has decided 
against him, and I think that every Gen- 
tleman on his side of the House will also 
admit that the country is decidedly with us, 
There is much unanimity both in and out 
of doors on the subject, notwithstanding 
that many objections are entertained on 
the other side of the House to free trade; 
but the free-trade majority in this House 
is but a faint and inadequate index of the 
free-trade majority that exists throughout 
the United Kingdom. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton submits a 
Motion which he considers to be wholly, 
entirely, and explicitly in confirmation of 
the decision of the country, while we be- 
lieve that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer is made with a reservation which may 
possibly involve us in hurtful and injurious 
consequences in the future. Therefore we 
propose the Resolution, and prefer it to the 
Amendment. Can any free-trader doubt 
for a moment whether, with the interest of 
free trade—because that is the matter be- 
fore us—it is not for the advantage of the 
country that the House should agree to the 
Resolution rather than the Amendment? 
Can any one, | say, who is a free-trader, 
conscientiously doubt which it is proper to 
do? But if any man docs doubt, let him 
just turn for a moment to the course taken 
by the supporters of the Government on 
recent occasion when they were before the 
country. I am disposed now for a moment 
or two to ask the attention of the House 
to the opinion expressed in July last, when 
the conclusion of the elections was not 80 
apparent as it is now. What were the 
opinions of hon. Members opposite, as well 
as Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
then? Now, there is a Gentleman just 
come into this House to whom I ean refer. 
I have not the pleasure of his aequaintanee, 
but he bears the name of a noble Lord who 
was the leader of the Protectionist party 
after the break-up of the Peel Adminis 
tration in 1846. I have often wondered 
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during the last few days what would have 
peen the course Lord George Bentinck 
would have taken if he had been alive to 
see what we look upon to-night. I think 
1 know the course he would have taken 
when beaten by facts, when the case was 
dosed against him. I think he would 
fairly have admitted his defeat, and I 
think he would have said what we did to 
Sir Robert Peel after the heavy charge 
which we brought against him, namely, 
that if the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
necessary, he was not the man who ought 
to earry it—‘* We are not the persons who 
ought now to be entrusted with the guar- 
dianship of free trade, or to undertake the 
further extension of that policy.”’ That, I 
think, would have been far more satisfac- 
tory to the country than the position 
you are now taking up of sticking per- 
tinaciously to office. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cry ‘Oh, oh.”” Well, 
then, I will withdraw that expression, 
and recall to their recollection what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer. He told us 
that he did not mean to give up place. 
Now my opinion is, Lord George Bentinck 
would have said, ‘‘ No, if we still hold our 
former opinions, we had better give up 
place, and go into opposition, where, at any 
rate, there can be no imputations thrown out 
against our motives.”’ To revert now to 
the opinions of the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk (Mr. Bentinck) is reported to have 
said, that ‘*he believed it was impossible 
that a free-trade policy could ever be car- 
ried out in this country, and he would do 
his utmost to have that policy reversed.’ 
l am reporting from the paper that eame 
into possession of the Queen’s Speech so 
mysteriously — I refer to the Morning 
Herald, which is considered often obscure, 
and at the best of times not over-distinct, 
or easily to be comprehended. The hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) speaking at Coleshill, on the 
declaration of the poll, avowed himself— 
“To be as much a protectionist as ever, and he 
Was satisfied that if Lord Derby saw that it could 
be easily attempted, protection would be restored 
in its old form; or if it could not, Lord Derby 


Would retain office to improve the position of the 
farmer.” 


Now, that formed precisely the reservation 
in the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whieh is to be feared at the present time. 
At the South Warwickshire election, one of 
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the present Members (Lord Brooke) speak- 
ing at the nomination, said— 

“ His own mon remained unchanged upon 
the question of free trade, and he thought the 
changes which Sir Robert Peel made in our com- 
mercial policy had been most injurious to the in- 
terest of the country.” 

The hon. Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bagge), pledged himself at the election— 

‘To support Lord Derby’s Government be- 

lieving that the noble Lord was disposed to assist 


the agricultural interests against the inroads of 
free trade.” 


The hon. Member for West Sussex (Mr. 
Prime) said— 

“It appears to me that free trade is only cal- 
culated to diminish the employment of every trade 
and profession. All the working classes are suffer- 
ing from it, and the manufacturers and shop- 
keepers are endeavouring to meet the falling- off 
in their profits by extending their trade.” 

The hon. Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. 
Yorke), said nothing more than what I ex- 
pected from him. He is an independent 
gentleman, and I am sure he will honestly 
earry through, if he can, the opinions which 
he entertains. He expressed his— 
“determined adhesion to the principles of Pro- 
tection, and his surprise at being called upon to 
renounce those principles on the ground that they 
were untenable. It might just as well be asked 
of a man enclosed in an iron cage to give up his 
notions of liberty; but he should retain his opinion, 
and take the first opportunity that occurred of re- 
cording it in favour of Protection.” 


Another of the hon. Members for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Lord G. Manners), the brother 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Woods 
and Forests, expressed ‘‘ his determined 
intention to support the Government of 
Lord Derby, believing that the noble Lord 
would remedy the hasty and inconsiderate 
legislation of 1846."" The hon. Member 
fur North Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope), 
said — 

“* He wished to protect not only the farmer, but 
the British labourer, against excessive foreign 
competition.” ‘If they disagreed with him on 
the subject of a 5s. duty on wheat, why should 
they not have a sufficient duty on oats, barley, 
and beans, which would enable them to sell their 
wheat at a cheap rate totheconsumer?” ‘“ They 
who voted for the repeal of the Corn Laws were 
Destructives, He alluded to the deadly enemy of 
the agriculturist— Graham, and Cobden and 
Bright coupled with him.” 

I now come to the third Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball). He is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ The more he thought over 
the matter, the more he was convineed that 
free trade was one of the greatest curses 
that ever befell this country.” I hope 
the hon, Member is of the same opinion 
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yet. [Mr. E. Bari: Quite so.] I do not 
find fault with the hon. Member, because 
he has repeated the same opinion in this 
House with great fairness, and pursued a 
straightforward honest course. The hon. 
Gentleman is not in office, he holds no em- 
ployment under Government, he is not a 
privy councillor, nor does he hold any poli- 
tical position in connexion with the Minis- 
try, and therefore he has nothing whatso- 
ever to gain by changing his views or tac- 
tics. He therefore presents to us what I 
cannot help feeling to be the mistaken 
opinions of the farmers of Cambridgeshire. 
He is one of those in this House who treats 
them with no duplicity, but says precisely 
what he means, and does the best for them 
that he can. The hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Mr. Halsey), at the last election, 
declared ‘‘ that he had not in the slightest 
degree changed his opinion as to the policy 
or impolicy of free trade.”” The noble Lord 
the Member for South Lincolnshire (Lord 
Burleigh), said that ‘‘in his opinion the 
Bill of 1846 not only remained, but was 
actually strengthened by experience.’’ He 
then gave to the simple farmers half a 
column of statistics about ships, colonies, 
and sugar, and something about corn, and 
then, no doubt, excited by the triumphant 
nature of his own efforts, he exclaimed, 
«* Surely these facts were enough to make 
him adhere to his resolute opposition to 
free trade ;”’ and the noble Lord concluded 
his address by ‘* denying the assertion that 
free trade had produced happiness to the 
people.” The House will perceive that I 
am endeavouring to show how anxious the 
free-traders opposite are to carry out the 
principles of unrestricted competition. Well, 
but it is only fair that we should know what 
these Gentlemen were when they were sup- 
posed to be speaking to their constituents 
with openhearted frankness ; and to pro- 
ceed, | may mention that the noble Lord 
the Member for North Leicestershire (the 
Marquess of Granby), declared that ** he 
would ride the horse of protection as long 
he was fit to go out with.”” The right hon. 
Gentlemen who now form the Govern- 
ment entertain a contrary notion, for their 
opinion seems to have been that they would 
ride the horse of protection only so long 
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as he was fit to get “in” with. But! 
to return to the noble Marquess, who | 
told his constituents that ‘* when the noble | 
stead was not ‘ fit,’ he would take the| 
beast of burden as far as he would carry | 
earry him.’’” The hon. Member for South 
Northamptonshire (Captain Vyse) said— 
Mr. Bright 
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“ If again sent to Parliament, he would su 

the present Government, which he believed to be 
Conservative, Protective, and Protestant. Lord 
Derby had said that the best and easiest way to 
relieve the agricultural distress was to reimpose a 
moderate fixed duty on corn; but he se#4, if the 
country was against it, although he retained that 
opinion, he would endeavour to afford that relief 
in another shape.” 
That is precisely what is meant by 
the Amendment. The hon. Member for 
South Northamptonshire (Mr. Knightley) 
said— 

“ Attempts had been made to sow dissension 
among them by stating that Lord Derby had aban- 
doned Protection and had deceived them. He 
had said, what he had always said, that, if he could, 
he would restore Protection. If he could not do 
that, he would give an equivalent in some other 
way.” 

The noble Lord the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (the Marquess of Wor- 
cester)— 

“admitted that the feeling of the country was 
favourable to the continuance »f free trade, but 
he should go to Parliament determined to sup- 
port Lord Derby by every means in his power, as 
he was convinced Lord Derby would propose a 
reduction of taxation in favour of agriculture.” 


The hon. Member for Huntingdonshire 
(Mr. Fellowes), gave them a series of sta- 
tistics to show that the poor-rates had in- 
creased in a greater ratio than the income 
tax, and concluded with the remarkable 
statement, ‘* that the labourer would be 
better off with the quarter loaf at 6d. than 
5d.” with this remarkable proviso, ‘* if he 
had a wife and four children.” Another 
Member for the same county (Viscount 
Mandeville) said— 

“ he was still as strongly as ever in favour of pro- 
tection, although the country was opposed to it, 
and he looked to the present Administration for 


such measures of relief as would enable agricul- 
ture to meet the altered circumstances,” 


Now, the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
made a speech which I think more blame- 
able in him than it would have been in any 
other Member of this House. I read the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman care- 
fully, and I was obliged to turn back to the 
head of the page to see whether it was the 
right hon. Gentleman that had been speak- 
ing, as I did not think he would have been 
guilty of so much inaccuracy. Indeed, 1 
cannot up to this moment bring myself to 
believe that he did intentionally and de- 
signedly mistake the case. But he appears 
to have made a very curious division in his 
speech, which suited his own position ad- 
mirably. He approves of everything that 
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Sir Robert Peel did from 1842 to 1846. I 


believe he did give his vote against the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Somerset- 
shire’s Motion, relating to long and short 


hours. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I was not in the 
House when it was made. 

Mr. BRIGHT: But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman approved by his speech, to which I 
am now referring, of the policy of 1846, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman came 
down to the spring of 1846, which is the 
epoch of that particular Act which we are 
now discussing. The right hon. Gentle- 
man disapproves of the subsequent policy 
of Sir Robert Peel, and then went on to 
speak of the local taxation upon land. He 
seemed to think ‘* the local taxation left 
on land was 15,000,000/., and that crime 
and pauperism had diminished from 1842 
to 1846, while from 1846 to 1849 there 
had been an increase of crime and pauper- 
ism.”’ It is an exaggeration of the state- 
ment of his Colleague, who placed local 
taxation only at 12,000,000/.; but really 
with some hon. Gentlemen a difference of 
two or three millions seems of no conse- 
quence. The right hon. Gentleman went 


on to show that pauperism and crime in- 
ereased under a low price of corn. 


If he 
had looked at the returns, he would have 
found that in 1836 the commitments in 
England and Wales were not more than 
about 23,000, and that they rose by 1842 
to considerably more than 30,000; and 
then from 1842, when we had a succession 
of good harvests, down to 1846—the same 
results were produced to the country which 
free trade had made perpetual, and the 
commitments fell off. Why, this is an ar- 
gument which I used over and over again 
previous to 1846. The mere erasure of a 
Corn Law from the Statute-book of this 
country could be of novalue. If you could 
always have an abundant supply of food; 
if there were no obstruction to the purchase 
of food; if the world’s price were themarket 
price of England, then the mere existence 
of an Act with certain words in it could 
make no difference to the country; and if 
the famine of 1846 and 1847 had not oc- 
curred, the condition of this country might 
have continued what it was previously. 
And I say that the right hon. Gentleman, 
occupying the position which he did, with 
the authority of so high an office to support 
him, had no right to present these statis- 
ties to his audience at Midhurst, unless he 
were honestly satisfied that they bore on 
the case that he was discussing; but he 
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concluded, by arguing that the farmers 
were entitled to some equivalent for the 
advantages of which they had been de- 
prived, and for burdens continued. Now 
there is a Gentleman in this House—I 
don’t know whether he is in his place—I 
mean the hon. Member for North Essex 
(Sir J. Tyrell). [Here Sir J. Tyrell 
came forward and took his seat in a more 
prominent position.] I ought to apolo- 
gise for rousing the hon. Baronet from his 
slumbers, and to compliment him on his 
admirable temperament, seeing that he 
can slumber on such an occasion as this. 
The hon. Baronet said, at the nomination 
for North Essex— 

“* All he asked for farmers was fair play,’ 
which is precisely what we always ask from them 
too—‘ and an alleviation of their burdens, That 
was a relief which Lord Derby wished to carry 
out. He, for one, treated with sovereign contempt 
the insinuation that the old and tried friends of the 
agriculturists should be regarded as impostors. 
[le said if they were impostors, it was clear that 
Mr. Lennard—[{who, he (Mr. Bright) supposed 
was the hon. Member’s rival]—was an impostor 
also.’” 


The hon. Member for Rutlandshire (Mr. 
Noel) said— 

“ With regard to free trade, his opinions were 

unchanged ; he was still a protectionist ; he had 
always advocated a moderate duty on foreign corn, 
believing that a moderate duty would benefit the 
farmer without materially raising the price of 
bread.” 
The hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Frewen), was remarkably definite in his 
explanation. He said, at his nomination, 
that he ‘ certainly was most decidedly in 
favour of protection ;”’ and on the question 
being put to him, ‘ Will you bring it 
forward in the House of Commons ?”’ he 
answered — 

“ Tf no other man of greater ability would bring 
it forward, he would. He would do his best to 
get a Member of greater ability than himself to 
bring the question forward, and he certainly 
would give it his cordial support; he was not 
going to change his opinons.” 

I come now to a borough Member, the hon. 
Member for Wareham (Mr. Drax). This, 
I should observe, is a very peculiar borough, 
and I hope the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London (Lord J. Russell) will 
take care to include it in any measure 
which he may bring forward for the reform 
of the representation. The hon. Member 
himself and his friends, have, I believe, 
entirely swamped the constituency by cre- 
ating votes of a character to which in- 
dependence cannot possibly belong; and if 
he had had an independent constituency to 
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deal with, he would certainly not have 
made the observations which I am now 
about to read. He said— 

“*He felt great pleasure in congratulating 
them on the fact that protection was not dead.’ 
* You have heard me say years ago,’ he continued, 
‘that I could never countenance free trade; I 
never was a free-trader, but a free supporter of 
native industry.’ And then he concluded with 
this remarkable statement, ‘ It may suit some to 
advoeate free trade, but those who do so are of 
the Manchester school.’ ” 


Well, now, I come to a Gentleman who, 
T am afraid, is not in the House—I mean 
the hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln 
(Colonel Sibthorp) one of those who hold 
opinions on this subject which are said to 
be unchangeable, He avowed himself ‘‘ a 
staunch protectionist of native industry;”’ 
and he said he would not go to the Crystal 
Palace because he thought that it was en- 
couraging foreigners to the prejudice of 
our own countrymen. ‘ He would not 
have gone there,”’ he added, ‘* if anybody 
would have given him 1001. to do so.”’ 
I now come to a young Member of the 
House, who is at the same time old in 
subtle tactics—the hon. Member for Wal- 
Jingford (Mr. Malins). He said— 

“The 4b. loaf cost 5d., he wanted to make it 
but a penny more; then the farmers might live, 
and it was much better to have little with a 
smiling face, than a great deal with the ruin of 
those who were connected with agriculture; it 
was better for lawyers to have little with a smiling 


face, than for all those who were unfortunately 
driven into a course of litigation to be ruined.” 


In all the examples I have yet given, I 
have, with one exception, that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Seeretary of State for 
the Home Department, left untouched the 
declarations of Members of the Ministry; 
and to these I will now turn. At the 
nomination at Kirkwall, the Lord Advo- 
cate said— 

“ Let this be understood, that I am for free 
trade on just and equitable principles ; and free 
trade without reciprocity is nothing more nor less 
than political suicide.” 


Well, now I come to another case—the 
case of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Lincolnshire (Mr. Christo- 
pher). I have a book here which | have 
no doubt he has seen with great approba- 
tion. I donot know whether he is present; 
he was very much concealed behind Mr. 
Speaker’s chair in the early part of the 
evening, and perhaps he is not present 
now, but I believe his Colleague is here. 
Here [holding up a book] is a published 
book called the Poll Book of the North 
Mr. Bright 
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Lincolnshire Election. There is a cirele 
upon it, and in this circle the words 
“Glorious Protection Triumph, 1852.” 
On the title-page there is a shield, and, 
though I am not versed in heraldry, I can 
perceive as far as I can make out within 
the shield portraits of three donkeys. The 
book is dedicated to the tenant-farmers 
and yeomen of Lincolnshire. It contains 
a narrative of the election, which is ** eom- 
mented upon,” as is stated, ‘* in a conser. 
vative and protectionist spirit.” There 
are also a number of pieces of poetry, and 
the writer says, ‘‘ It is remarkable that 
the waggery all proceeds from the conser- 
vative party, the free-traders of Lincoln- 
shire having no spirit left.’ I will now 
read a few extracts from the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Christo- 
pher), and I am very sorry he is not here, 
He said— 

“ « He valued his own independence ; he did not 
undervalue the high position he held in Her Ma- 
jesty’s councils, and he despised the man who did 
undervalue it; but at the same time he would 
never sacrifice his own independent principles, 
or the principles which he believed animated the 
district of which he was the representative. He 
held, in common with the Government, the same 
principles as he did in opposition, and he should 
lo his utmost to give effect to those principles on 
every occasion on which he addressed the electors 
of that division of the county ; on every occasion 
on which he addressed the Llouse of Commons. 
He had invariably maintained the right of protee- 
tion to native industry, and he never intended to 
deceive them,’ ‘ A plain question,’ he said, ‘ would 
be put to the electors, and that question was, 
whether they would return a sufficient number of 
representatives to enable the Government to alter 
and revise the existing policy.” 


He then went on to say, as if to show how 
entirely unchanged his opinions were, and 
that he held all the worst doctrines of the 
very worst school of protection— 


“ He held it to be a safe prineiple, in general 
terms, that they ought to levy from the foreigner, 
in the shape of customs duties, as large a portion 
of revenue as they possibly could, without inter. 
fering with the comforts of the people, by which 
means the foreigner would be made to contribute 
to the taxation of the country, and native industry 
would to that extent be protected.” “ Those,” 
he added, “ were the broad principles on which he 
thought the policy of this country ought to be 
based.” 


But, now, here is the point which I think 
he ought to consider, with reference to his 


own position. He said— 

“« He never had deserted his professions, and he 
never should desert them; and if, from any cause, 
he felt it necessary to desert them, he would take 
the first opportunity of resigning his seat into 
their hands, so as to enable them to elect some 
one more worthy of their confidence.” 
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In his address he said— 

“ The question of protection will be decided at 

the next general election. From that decision 
there can be no appeal. ‘To abandon you at such 
acrisis would be a base dereliction of the public 
duty.” 
So far, then, for that Member of the Go- 
yernment. There is one other case to 
whieh I wish to call the attention of the 
House; in fact, I think there are two. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes) said— 

“With regard to British labour and British 

industry in general, he should pursue the same 
course as he had taken hitherto, provided the dif- 
ferent constituencies of the Kingdom would em- 
power him to do so; he would give to British in- 
dustry every protection to which he thought it so 
fairly entitled.” 
So there is no change in the opinions of 
that right hon. Gentleman. There is an- 
other hon. Member—an hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir F. Kelly) whom I see in 
his place. I think it fortunate for him 
that he is a lawyer, because, whatever the 
reason may be, I fancy the House does 
allow to lawyers rather more latitude than 
it concedes tu the unlearned. It is, how- 
ever, a very bad system, and it tends, I 
think, to produce a very corrupt morality. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, long 
experienced in Parliamentary and public 
affairs, in addressing some thousands of 
the constituency of East Suffolk, says— 

“The question is, whether you will, by your 
representatives in Parliament, and by the power 
with which the constitution has invested you, sup- 
port and advance what is called the doctrine of 
free trade in this country, or whether you are 
satisfied that it has already done enough of evil, 
and are ready to withstand its further progress, 
or at least its progress in the same direction, 
with all the powers which the constitution has 
enabled you to confer on your representatives in 
Parliament.” 


And then he says, after speaking of the 
measures of Sir Robert Peel—for it is 
curious how these things are done—they 
might have been concocted beforehand at 
a Cabinet meeting, for they all agree with 
free trade up to 1846, and dissent from it 
after 1846—he says— 

“ When I come to the last, and I lament to say 

the crowning act of Sir Robert Peel, when I come 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws, it is there that I 
stop ; it is there that I protest ; it is there that I 
deny any substantial good ; and I affirm that that 
measure was followed by unmitigated evil.” 
It is a remarkable fact that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was unable to foresee 
anything of this kind when he voted, as I 
understood he did, for the repeal of the 
Corn Law in 1846. He says— 
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“T here repeat without dread of contradiction 

that the effect of the free-trade legislation of 1846, 
and the great influx of corn into this country from 
abroad, was not to put one additional pound of 
bread per annum into the mouths of the people of 
this country.” 
Why, the Suffolk farmers themselves eried 
out, ** Oh, oh!”’ and laughed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said ‘I wiil prove 
it.”’ There is an opportunity for him on 
this occasion to prove the assertion which 
he then made, There is one other Mem- 
ber of the Government, respecting whom I 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
one or two observations which he made in 
that very remarkable borough where the 
farce of an election is periodically per- 
formed, I mean, the borough of Stamford. 
The right hon. Gentleman to whom I now 
refer (Mr. Herries), is a Member of the 
present Government, and I really think 
that, for the objects of this discussion, this 
passage is more important than any that I 
have read. He says— 


‘* We have unfolded our views most fully ; we 
desire to have protection to existing interests ; 
and on looking at the elections, so far as they 
have gone, it is responded to from most parts of 
the country. Our side’’—that is, the protectionist 
side—“ our side are already considerable gainers. 
Although we have lost sixteen seats, we are gain- 
ers of thirty-two seats in the boroughs already 
declared. In Liverpool the free-trade party have 
lost two of their ablest advocates, who have been 
replaced by two stanch protectionists.” 


The hon. official Member (Mr. Mackenzie) 
fur Liverpool has gone round the eompass 
before on another question, and I have no 
doubt he will, from practice, have less 
difficulty in performing the evolution on 
this occasion than some of his colleagues. 
The right hon. Gentleman says further, 
after enumerating triumphs at Grantham, 
at Grimsby, at Boston, and at Lineoln, 
‘* We may willingly accept the challenge 
and abide the issue.” Why don’t you ac- 
‘*eept the challenge and abide the issue ?”’ 
Why don’t you, instead of losing character 
with your friends in the eountry—why don’t 
you, instead of destroying all reputation 
for morality when you have a seat on 
that benech—why don’t you, in a manly 
manner, fall in defence of those out of 
doors, who, though mistaken, have never- 
theless trusted you with a fidelity that can 
never be execeded? Come to this side of 
the House, clear off your old errors, and if 
there be any question on which you can 
displace those who succeed you, do it as 
factiously, as earnestly, and as speedily as 
you can. Now, my object in reading these 
extracts was to show that it is not quite so 
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apparent as some hon. Members seem to 
imagine that we are all agreed on this 
question. Ido not believe—whatever the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may have said with regard to his own 
opinions upon the policy of the Govern- 
ment—I do not believe that his followers 
are free-traders; and, not being free-tra- 
ders, how can they have any confidence in 
him if they are sincere, and he is sincere ? 
Or how can we have confidence that you 
will guard the citadel of free trade, and 
carry out a free-trade policy for the future, 
when we know that three-fourths of those 
who keep you in office are as much op- 
posed now as ever they were to the policy 
which we advocate? But there are other 
testimonies besides these extracts. I have 
here a circular which was sent to me the 
other day containing a long list of sub- 
scribers to a publication of an English 
translation of a speech of M. Thiers. It 
is dated November 2, 1852; therefore it is 
a very modern production. Now bear in 
mind that this is a speech of M. Thiers, 
one of the greatest speeches perhaps that 
he ever made, delivered last year in France 
in favour of protection. Now who are the 
subscribers? Let me observe that when 


a.man subscribes only for himself, he 
generally limits his subscription to one 


copy. In this ease the first subscriber is 
‘*The National Society for the Protection 
of British Industry,’’ 100 copies; the right 
hon. the Earl of Derby, 10 copies—re- 
member this is since the Government came 
into office;—the right hon. the Earl of 
Malmesbury, 10 copies; the right hon. 
Mr. Walpole, 10 copies. The number in- 
creases in proportion to the audacity dis- 
played in avowing protectionist opinions, 
and hence we find Sir FitzRoy Kelly down 
for 20 copies. Then, the rule being still 
consistently observed, we find the Mar- 
quess of Granby subscribing for 40 copies; 
and then, dropping down to the moderate 
state of the political thermometer, we per- 
ceive the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) subscribing for 
20 copies; while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s name is not amongst them at 
all. All these copies, however, are sub- 
scribed for. The work is a translation of 
a speech of M. Thiers, to be circulated 
amongst the manufacturing free-traders in 
this country. I have observed that here 
is the name of the Earl of Derby. I find 
these words: ‘‘To which translation has 
been added that of a note on Russian 
wheat;’’ and considering what that noble 
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Lord knew about Russian wheat a few 
years ago, I think almost any book 
that he could read on the subject would 
add to his information on that point, 
Well, now, after reading these state. 
ments to the House, I ask, can any man 
who honestly wishes that free trade should 
receive a final and approving verdict to. 
night—can any man of that kind doubt 
the wisdom of the course which my hon, 
Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) has taken? Shall 
we doubt on this question whether the Act 
of 1846 was a just, a wise, and a bene- 
ficial measure? Shall we allow any eva. 
sion? Shall we act in such a manner 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who is a great 
master of words, and who, if there be a 
chink to get out at, is certain to escape, 
may hereafter say, ‘‘ The House of Com- 
mons never pledged itself in any manner 
to that Act, so as to preclude itself from 
considering whether direct compensation 
should not be made to farmers and land- 
owners in consideration of that Act having 
been passed?’ Now I state distinetly 
that if any proposition were made in this 
House by any Government to impose one 
form of tax upon any other interest, whe- 
ther less upon farmers or landowners or 
more, than upon other classes of the com- 
munity, I have not a particle of sympathy 
for manufacturers as against farmers and 
landowners, that would induce me to support 
any inequality of taxation. I do not be- 
lieve—I state it from my honest conscience 
—that there is anything so permanently 
dangerous to the institutions of a country, 
as for the Government to go about amongst 
various classes taxing here on one ground, 
excusing there on another, and observing 
an inequality out of which must neces- 
sarily grow a distrust of Government, and 
a contempt for the institutions under which 
the people live. I deny that we support 
this Motion from any feeling of factious 
opposition to the Government; on the con- 
trary, whenever a proposition is brought 
forward by itself, having no reference to 
the law of 1846, I am sure that I am only 
speaking the general sentiments of Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House when I 
say that we will give it fair and full con- 
sideration, and I trust a candid and honest 
judgment. But now we have something 
more to do, and it is not a question be- 
tween the House and the Government. 
I, for one, would have nothing to do with 
this Motion, were it a mere Motion of fac- 
tion. Oh, oh!’’] No, I say that apart from 
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rotection and free trade, I would not have 
yoted for a Motion of direct want of con- 
fidence against the Government. I am 
not one of those who would be ready to 
take such a course as that. We advocate 
a measure and a policy which we under- 
stand; but nobody can say of us that we 
have acted otherwise than consistently 
with the object for which we have been 
sent to the House of Commons, or that 
we have ever made ourselves the tools or 
servants of any party or Government. But 
then I want a final verdict on this question, 
a verdict delivered in terms not liable 
to be misunderstood, as were the terms of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. Yes, 
those terms were drawn up purposely to 
mislead, as was the paragraph in the 
Queen’s Speech. On the other hand, 
suppose we pass the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton. There is not a man in the United 


Kingdom who will not know that by it the 
Parliament have confirmed the Acts of 
1846 and 1847, in compliance with the 
universal wish of the country. When you 
decide, also, that the Bill of 1846 was a 
wise and beneficial measure, your news- 
papers will carry your resolutions to all 


parts of the world; among others, to the 
United States, where a free-trade Presi- 
dent has been lately returned by an over- 
whelming majority. The Protectionist 
party in the United States were in the 
same position as the Protectionist party 
were in here; but they did not give up the 
doctrine of protection, although they were 
beaten. Now, if Franklin Pierce should 
learn that this Parliament has given an 
irreversible verdict in favour of free trade, 
will not he be likely to promote for you 
that reciprocity for which you are so anxi- 
ous? Don’t you think that if this coun- 
try, by supporting the Motion of my hon. 
Friend, shows that the advantages of free 
trade are universally appreciated, it may 
bring other nations round to the doctrine, 
and so much more will the free-trade 
policy be advantageous. Let us, then, 
put upon the books a Resolution that no- 
body can mistake, and it will have a good 
effect, not only throughout the United 
Kingdom, but in every civilised nation in 
which the subject is under discussion. I 
cannot help, before I sit down, addressing 
& few words to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor ean 
I help contrasting the position of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in 1846, with the position which 
Lord Derby and his friends occupy now. 
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Sir Robert Peel was a man for whom, up 
to the time I got a seat in this House, I 
entertained the greatest aversion. But 
from the time he took office in 1842, I 
believe that this country never had a Min- 
ister who did more, and more honestly, for 
his country; and I think the line of con- 
duct he adopted after he left office was 
calculated, if possible, to make his name 
more revered than his conduct as Minister. 
I believe there is not a man in this House 
who does not believe that Sir Robert Peel 
was honest. He had no inducements for 
what he did with a majority of ninety 
at his back. Finding himself irresistibly 
compelled to repeal the Corn Law by the 
justice of the case, he did repeal it, and 
in so doing exposed himself to an amount 
of vituperative attack and suspicion which 
I say no Member of this House would be 
justified in any like circumstances in in- 
flicting on any other Member. But having 
repealed the law, Sir Robert Peel did not 
seek to retain office. Had he taken a 
selfish course and dissolved Parliament, 
he would have had a large majority in 
his favour, and no combination in this 
House could have turned him out. But 
his strong apprehensions of the state 
of things in Ireland, and the conse- 
quences that might happen there from a 
dissolution, made him take the course he 
did, and thus subject himself to the ig- 
nominous treatment he received—ignomini- 
ous not to him, but to hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. He followed the course which he 
deemed just and expedient, and did not 
hesitate to submit himself to a political 
martyrdom for his conduct. What is the 
ease with the Earl of Derby, about whose 
chivalry so much has been said? These 
are hollow phrases which are now very com- 
mon, but we may have different notions as 
to their signification, and the Earl of Derby 
no doubt looks at the question from a dif- 
ferent point of view from that which I oc- 
cupy. But does it not appear that the 
noble Lord has clambered into office by 
holding principles in the country, which 
his right hon. Colleagues says he never 
held in this House? Do hon. Gentlemen 
mean to say that when Mr. Chowler was 
talking of the farmers having more horses 
than all the rest of the Kingdom, and being 
best able to ride them, and Mr. Ball was 
saying he would rather march on Man- 
chester than Paris—we shall be very glad 
to see him when he comes, whether on 
horseback or on foot—does the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer mean to say that his party were not | with being a Jacobin elub. I do not know 
attempting to repeal the Act of 1846? precisely what that means; but I believe jt 
Why, every one knows that your whole is looked upon as something rather un. 
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agitation for six years has been, the first 
art of the time calumniation of Sir Robert 
Peel, and during the latter part demands 
for the protection you had lost, or for some 
compensation in place of it. I was sur- 
prised at the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp of the party, when 


pleasant and inconvenient in a eountry, 
| The right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
'known better. He ought to have known 
‘that during the last six years he has not 
‘contributed a feather weight, while we, 
whom he vilifies, have contributed a great 
deal. Ten or twelve years of our political 


I heard him in his speech of this evening | lives have been devoted to this one object, 
endeavouring to get them out of their dif-) and although all men should revile us, we 
ficulty. Why, there is not an agony or stand acquitted by our own consciences, 
contortion the semblance of which he has | believing that we have worked successfully 
not submitted to in endeavouring to submit | for the good of our eommon country. | 
the case of the distressed agriculturists to ask the House to sanction its own poliey, 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman ob- | to set its seal irrevocably on what it did in 
jects to the words * just, wise and equit- | 1846, and by its vote of to-night to estab- 
able,” which I look upon as being the} lish on a firm basis the charter of free in- 
very pith of the Resolution. No man of | dustry to the people of this Kingdom. 

sense imagines that Government will at- | Mr. KER SEYMER said, he did not 
tempt to restore protection; but I be-| think it necessary to follow the observa- 
lieve it is for the good of the coun-| tions of the hon. Gentleman who had just 


try, and the character of the House, that 
we should establish by a final decision 
to-night, that which was believed by the 
majority of 1846, namely, that the Act 


abolishing the duty on foreign corn was a | 
just, a wise, and beneficial measure. I | 
must call the attention of the House to the | 
admissions made as to the prosperous eon- | 


dition of the labouring classes in all parts 
of the country. Look at their employment, 
how steady it is, and how satisfactory their 
wages. Look at their moral and social 
condition, and observe what tranquillity 
prevails all over the country. Is that no 
compensation to you, the holders of five, 
ten, and 20,000 acres? Is it no advan- 
tage to you, even if you had suffered pecu- 
niarily—which, as a body, I believe you 
have not—but if you had, is it no compen- 
sation to you that you can enjoy, without 
the envy of any class, your high ancestral 
position—enjoy it without the conscious- 
ness that some poor wretch is suffering in 
order that you may be rich? If you look 
at it in that light, you will find in the con- 
dition of the labouring classes ample com- 
pensation for any injury which yon sup- 
pose the repeal of the Corn Law may 
have inflicted on you. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on a recent occasion, I think, in Bucking- 
hamshire—and I should advise him when 
next he goes there to be a little more eare- 
ful, for the speeches of eminent men are 
reported, and what he states in Bucking- 
hamshire he does not repeat elsewhere— 
charged the revived Anti-Corn Law League 
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jaddressed the House. But he eould not 
help thinking if the hon. Gentleman were 
anxious for a speedy solution of the ques- 
tion, he had taken a very curious mode of 
arriving at it. He(Mr. Seymer) had never 
heard a speech more calculated to provoke 
along debate than that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. He (Mr. Seymer) denied that 
hon. Gentlemen upon the Ministerial 
benches had, as a party, raised the ques- 
tion of protection. Individual Members of 
that party, feeling strongly for the suffer 
ings of their constituents, certainly did 
raise that question. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
used to say he would not meet these petty 
attacks upon free trade. He said ** raise 
the question upon a specific Motion, and I 
will meet you.”” Well, when he (Mr. 
Seymer) and his friends raised the ques- 
tion of protection, and when the hon. 
Member for the West Riding met them by 
a free-trade Motion, he and his friends 
would do their best to answer the hon. 
Member. The question for the House was, 
whether the people were able to under- 
stand from the statements of the Ministry 
the course which would be taken with re- 
gard to our commercial policy? He con- 
tended that they were. But there was 
something peculiar in the atmosphere of 
the House of Commons. He had return- 
ed from breathing the pure air in the wilds 
cf agricultural and Protectionist Dorset- 
shire. In that county there prevailed no 
political mists ; neither were their hopes 
or fears excited for one party or the other. 
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They had been told by the Earl of Derby | the subject was brought forward by Her 
that it was his intention to appeal to the Majesty’s present Ministers he should deal 
country, and that nothing but the posses- | with it in a candid and-liberal spirit, If 
sion of a majority would cause him to at-| the House of Commons, as at present con- 
tempt to reverse the existing commercial stituted, was to deal with the question of 
liey. The noble Earl said the question those reforms on which the hearts of the 
was to be decided—not for ever, for that | people were said to be set, all that was 
was absurd—but decided, for the present, | wanted was that the Ministry should be 
by the result of the appeal to the country. | able and willing to deal with them. Such 
On taking his seat in that House, he (Mr. | a Ministry they now had, and they should 
Seymer) found a very different state of have his cordial support. It was said that 
affairs. The hon. Member for Montrose ‘all this had arisen from the ambiguity of 
(Mr. Hume) declared that the country was the language in the Queen’s Speech. It 
paralysed, and that too with the funds | was said, that this Speech first said the 
on par—in fovaieees - ve eee omen ~ prosperant and 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Ministers. then that they were suffering. Suppose, 
How very strange that the country could | it was said that the labouring classes were 
not understand that which was perfectly | prosperous. He freely admitted that the 
intelligible to the minds of the Dorsetshire | agricultural labouring classes were pros- 
agriculturists. But the reason why the | perous, and he rejoiced from his heart at 
country and that House could not under-|it. He was as sincere a friend to the 
stand the declarations of Her Majesty's | labouring industrious classes as any hon. 
Ministers was very plain—it was because Member present. If any illustrious fo- 
of the amount of party spirit by which | reigner had been in the House during the 
they were in a great measure affected. It | debate on the Factory Bill, he would say 
al hg Gentlemen sitting on the | that humanity was on his (Mr, Seymer’s) 
shady side of the House were anxious to! side of the House, and the flinty hearts on 
eross to the Ministerial benches again ; and that of the Manchester benches. But they 
if not able to eject the existing Ministry, | were not the only industrious classes, He 
atleast to damage them as much as pos-| supposed that the farmer, who rose early 
sible. Of course, after the declaration | and took his rest late, was one of the in- 
made by the hon. Mover of these Resolu- | dustrious classes. He supposed it would 
tions (Mr. C. Villiers), he absolved him from | be allowed that the master manufacturer, 
such an intention; but at the same time | who managed the varied relations of a large 
that hon. Gentleman brorght forward a concern, was one of the industrious classes. 
series of Resolutions to which it was quite | Hisindustry, he rejoiced to say, was prosper- 
impossible Her Majesty’s Ministers could | ous, but he wished he had a little sympathy 
agree. He hoped, however, that the origi- | for others. 1t might, therefore, be assumed 
nal free-trade champion would be beaten in | consistently with truth that some of the in- 
that free-trade House of Commons; though, | dustrious classes were prosperous, but others 
no doubt, that would be considered by the! were suffering. Now, it should be borne 
— party s a“, - Ne ” wink, tel owing fe the prosperity of 
e question. He maintained that the| the country they had a surplus revenue, 
country had no sympathy with these party | and in the distribution of that surplus he 
maneuvres. He was tired of the Whigs, | thought it but fair that the suffering class 
and was anxious that Her Majesty’s pre-| should be considered. If any inequalities 
Se eerenetine Ministry should try their | existed which in their former artificial state 
ands at those practical reforms which! were not observed, that class had a right 
might be introduced consistently with the| to be considered in any alteration or reyi- 
genius of the Constitution, and with which | sion of taxation that might take place. 
the Whigs had been trifling for the last; With regard to the terms of the Resolu- 
- years. The noble Lord the Member tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
or the City of London (Lord J. Russell) | ton, he invited the House to say, ‘ that 
seemed to wish it to be understood that | the Act of 1846 was a wise, just, and be- 





there was something in the constitution of | neficial measure.” Now, a measure might 
that House that hindered him from earrying | be very successful, and yet not have been 
out those reforms, and had left to an un-|a wise measure at the time it was passed; 
grateful country a legacy of reform. Hej and it might not he just, unless accom- 
could only say that he had no prejudices | panied by those other measures that were 
on the subject of the franchise ; and if| required to make it 30, He would uot de- 
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tain the House by quoting Hansard to 
point out the measures which it was said 
should accompany the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, but would observe that not one of 
them had been passed. Then, they were 
asked to say— 

“ That the maintenance and further extension 
of the policy of free trade, as opposed to that of 
protection, would best enable the property and in- 
dustry of the country to bear the burdens to 
which they were exposed.” 


He ventured to say that that which would 
best enable property and industry to bear 
their burdens would be an equal distri- 
bution of taxation; but if he took the Re- 
solution of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, he would debar himself from ob- 
taining that adjustment of taxation which 
he believed to be necessary. Then, he 
was asked to vote that that House was 
“‘ ready to take into consideration any 
measures connected with the principles of 
the Resolution which might be laid before 
it by Her Majesty’s Ministers.” It was 
not, usual, however, for the Opposition to 
teach them what measures of the Govern- 
ment they should support, and he certainly 
would rather take information on that point 
in the usual way from a Secretary of State 
than from Gentlemen on the other side. 
The hon. Gentleman had used a great 
many arguments to prove that there was 
no distress among the farmers. On this 
point many balance-sheets had been pub- 
lished and not answered. It was all very 
well for a fancy farmer to say his books 
were on the safe side. He did not believe 
they were ever very safe, for the fancy farmer 
seldom made such profit. One thing, how- 
ever, had been done—it had made the 
farmers all active politicians. There never 
was a greater mistake than to say that the 
farmers had been urged on upon that 
question; they had felt upon the question 
strongly themselves, and had urged on the 
class above them. It was well known that 
the farmers were in the habit of voting in 
accordance with the wishes of their land- 
lords; but he appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether they could show any in- 
stance of a free-trade landlord having in- 
duced his tenants to vote for free trade. It 
had been notoriously the other way. He 
rejoiced that this valuable class of the com- 
munity had learnt to value the franchise, 
and that the agricultural voters would be- 
come an enlightened political constituency. 
That was one good result that had followed 
free trade. One word with regard to a 
point which had been touched upon by the 
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hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), 
he meant with regard to political mo. 
rality. Hon. Members could not forget 
the celebrated debate in 1846, which 
had led to the resignation of the Peel 
Ministry. It was not by any combined 
movement, because at the time there was 
a great difference of opinion among the 
Protectionist party. Many hon. Members 
believed that the obligations of a party 
leader had been departed from by the 
right hon. Baronet, and withdrew their 
confidence; but many still voted with him, 
and he (Mr. Seymer) was one of those, 
He did not blame those who took a differ. 
ent course. He thought those hon. Mem. 
bers whom the right hon. Baronet had so 
often led to victory, and whom he had 
abandoned, had great cause of complaint, 
and he (Mr. Seymer) was not surprised at 
their abandonment. But he must remind 
the House that the right hon. Baronet was 
not turned out by the combined action of 
what was called the Protectionist party. 
He would say also that that party, which 
might more properly be called the Con- 
servative party, separated from Sir Robert 
Peel on the question of protection. In 
that party there were various shades of 
distinction. Some thought it impracticable 
to restore protection; others there were 
who looked in vain for the signs of re- 
action which might enable them to restore 
protection; and he (Mr. Seymer) had looked 
to his own constituents in that way. Many 
believed that the country was getting tired 
of free trade, and that the period would 
again arrive when protection might be re- 
stored. The question was, what were they 
(the Protectionists) to do after Sir Robert 
Peel had been displaced? Were they to 
leave the country to the tender mercies of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
and his Friends? Could they look to Sir 
Robert Peel? Certainly not. They soon 
found out that by the course the right hon. 
Baronet took on the question of sugar. 
He did not blame him; the right hon. 
Gentleman felt strongly on the question of 
the admission of slave-grown sugar, but 
he supported the Bill of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell). That he took to be 
the true state of the case with reference to 
the party which had been accused of turn- 
ing Sir Robert Peel out of office. But, as 
regarded the late Ministry, they were not 
turned out—he might say they fell out. 
Their most able and distinguished Colleague 
had been unceremoniously turned out; that 
tended to weaken the Government, and 
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ultimately compelled their resignation. | that the final settlement of the question of 


That being the case, the charge against 
the Earl of Derby assumes a very different 
aspect. He did not think the conduct of 
the noble Lord called for that virulence of 
Janguage which he had heard that night. 
Considering the question was a party move, 
the materials were somewhat incongruous. 
He saw the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London, the author of the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, sitting by the side of 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) the 
Jeader of the opposition to that Bill. On 
that bench he saw hon. Members from 
Ireland, supporters of what they were 
pleased to call religious equality, and who 
had come there to obtain the repeal of 
that Bill. He saw there the noble Lord 


the author of the Militia Bill, which he | 
| tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 


believed to have been necessary for the 
defence of the country; and he saw behind 
him hon. Gentlemen, of what was called 
the Manchester school, who thought the 
country sufficiently well defended already, 
and some of them believed that it was too 
well defended, believing that free trade 
would put an end to all prospect of war in 
future; but in that they were, he was 
happy to say, opposed to what was the 
general feeling of the country. He saw 
an hon. Member the eloquent assailant of 
the Church, and another who was most 
ardent in its defence. A certain noble 
Lord, of some literary reputation (Viscount 
Maidstone), was reported to have said, 
that after Lord Derby’s Government the 
“Deluge ’’ might be expected; but he 
thought he might go back still further, and 
say, that after the present Ministry there 
would be chaos, for there never appeared 
to be a greater confusion of opinion than 
among hon. Members opposite. In the 
present instance they had found a valuable 
gold mine, which they were all intent in 
working with all the energy of Australian 
diggers. But the vein would soon be ex- 
hausted, and then where would they be ? 
He had confidence in the present Ministry, 
and did not wish to see the country thrown 
into confusion. He thought the language of 
Ministers snfficiently clear not to mislead 
the country. He did not think it was 
either generous or right in hon. Members 
opposite, whatever their political opinions 
wight be, to force those words upon Her 
Majesty’s Government which must neces- 
sarily be offensive to hon. Members on 
that side of the House. How far they 
might act upon it by their votes, he could 
hot say. It appeared to him unfortunate 








free trade should be mixed up with a party 
Motion, and that in a House where they 
were prepared to carry out the views of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), they should be met by a 
Motion which they would be obliged to 
oppose, and, as he thought, successfully. 
The public would find it difficult to under- 
stand these things, and they would fancy 
that the free-trade party were beaten in 
a free-trade House. That would be a 
very remarkable consummation for the 
question of free trade to arrive at. At 
that late hour he would not trouble the 
House further, but would conclude by giv- 
ing his cordial assent to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and opposing the Mo- 


ton. 

Mr. F. PEEL: Sir, however divided 
in opinion this House may be on the 
question that is now submitted to us— 
although one party will vote for the Re- 
solution, and another party will vote for 
the Amendment—I apprehend that: we 
shall all readily concur in one point, and 


| that is, that Her Majesty’s Government 
-have made great advances, and are con- 


tinuing to advance at a very convenient 
speed from one set of principles to an- 
other—from protection to that which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has stated to be popularly 
but most erroneously called ‘ free trade.’’ 
Why, I really feel that I ought to make 
some apology for employing a term ap- 
parently so offensive to the right hon. 
Gentleman as that. I remember a time 
when Her Majesty's Government, then in 
opposition, felt some reluctance to make 
use of the word “ protection,” and substi- 
tuted for it the more fashionable phrase 
of ‘‘ countervailing duties;”’ and so in the 
same way we are now called upon to give 
currency to the new expression of “ un- 
restricted competition’’—a good expres- 
sion in itself, no doubt, but to my mind 
not so clear, not so handy, not so in- 
telligible, as that familiar word of ‘‘ free- 
trade,”’ which I shall use, using it in the 
sense in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment use the term ‘‘ unrestricted com- 
petition.”” Now, Sir, I have no desire to 
enter into the general question of free 
trade. I conceive that that is a question 
which is admitted and conceded upon both 
sides of the House. If any evidence should 
be required in its favour, we may be safely 
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referred to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), 
and the speeches which I have no doubt 
would be made in support of that great 
prineiple by other hon. Gentlemen who will 
follow in the course of this diseussion. 
But I am desirous of stating shortly what 
are my reasons for giving the  prefer- 
ence to the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton over the Amend- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman has appealed to us 
to review dispassionately and fairly the 
position of the Government; and I am 
sure that, speaking for myself, I have no 
other wish but to take that course. I 
acknowledge and have always considered 
that from the time that Her Majesty’s 
Government acceiled to office, they became 
virtually and substantially free-traders to 
a considerable extent. I have never 
thought that any of the great measures in 
which the principle of free trade is em- 
bodied, incurred any risk from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government succeeding to the re- 
sponsibilities of office. The Act repeal- 
ing the corn laws—the Act repealing the 
navigation laws—the Act admitting sugar 
the produce of foreign free or slave labour 
upon equal terms, or, at all events, upon 
an approximation to equal terms with 
sugar the produce of our own Colonies, I 
considered were, from the first moment, 
placed far out of harm’s way, and beyond 
the reach of any Government to disturb. 
I did not believe that any Government, 
however deeply imbued with protectionism, 
would have the courage to assail the foun- 
dations of those great and imperial mea- 
sures. I never thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government would venture to bring for- 
ward any plan, for example, for again pre- 
venting the produce of three quarters of 
the globe from coming to the shores of 
this country in any but British ships. I 
never expected any plan to be submitted 
by a Protectionist Government for again 
handing over the carrying trade between 
one cblony and another colony, between 
this dependency and that dependency, or 
between all our dependencies and the 
mother country, to a monopoly of British 
shipowners; and I felt certain that we 
should never again have any duties im- 
posed upon cotton, or wool, or timber, or 
any other of the raw materials of our ma- 
nufactures. I felt certain that no duties 
would ever again be placed upon our pro- 
visions, our live stock, or even upon corn 
itself. I am now ready to give the Go- 
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vernment credit for being free-traders even 
to a fuller extent than this. It is impos: 
sible for me to resist the evidence of the 
Amendment of which they have given no. 
tice. I accept it. I believe it is thee 
desire henceforward heartily to abide by 
and faithfully to respect the principles of 
free trade in any measures of financial o¢ 
administrative reform which they may here. 
after submit to this House. But if I ain 
asked whetier I am content with this rate 
of progression, I say at once that I am 
not. The right hon. Gentleman has said 
that there is something unfair, some. 
thing ungenerous, aud, what he thought 
was much worse, something even unwise, 
striking at the root of all government, in 
pressing forward a Resolution of the nature 
of this proposed by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton: it was wounding the sus- 
ceptibility of hon. Gentlemen opposite—it 
was an unnecessary outrage upon their 
feelings. I admit that, in all probability, if 
left to themselves, what with the combined 
pressure of public opinion out of doors, and 
the House of Commons within, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might, at no distant 
period, judging from the rate at which 
they are now advancing, repeat in the 
most approved fashion the whole creed 
and all the formularies of free trade; and 
the line of argument which they have 
alopted to-night is that of calling upon us 
to hail them as converts, rather than to 
try and brand them with the stigma of 
apostacy. But, Sir, I must state why I 
think there is nothing unfair in pressing 
forward this Resolution. In the first place, 
it is impossible not to comment upon the 
manifest opportuneness of this change on 
the part of the Government, and the obvious 
bearing it has upon the duration of their 
tenure of office. It is clear, too, that only 
the upper part, if I may so express myself, 
of the Protectionist party, first that portion 
which has been exposed to the warmth of 
the rays of official dignity, has accepted 
free trade. All the residue are as far 
from adopting it as ever. Why, I must 
appeal to the extracts which have been 
read by the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright) as evidence of what I say. 
Can it be disputed that in the month 
of July all that portion of the party of 
which I am now speaking were as strong 
Protectionists as ever they were? Is 
there, then, anything ungenerous to them 
in assuming that they are still as unripe, 
as crude, as indigestible as ever was fruit 
turned away from the light and warmth 
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of the sun? I think, therefore, that it is 
reasonable to exact from Her Majesty’s 
Government some positive test of their sin- 
cerity; something that should act as a line 
whereby we may probe and fathom the 
depth of their counsels, their convictions 
aid their plans. It is impossible to forget 
that for seven long years—eager as the 
hon, Gentleman who has just sat down 
now is to disclaim protection—they were 
the sworn advocates of a policy the very 
reverse of that which is enunciated in 
this Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, as well as in the Amend- 
ment of the Government; and that now 
ouly at the last moment are they pre- 
pared to abandon that policy, and to dis- 
continue pressing upon us its adoption. I 
repeat, therefore, that nothing is more 
reasonable than that we should exact from 
them some resolution by which they shall 
reeant once for all the false doctrines which 
they had imbibed, and put it in our power, 
out of their own mouths, and by their own 
admission, henceforward to convict them, 
if eceasion should require, of the injurious 
and obstructive course which they pursued 
while they were in opposition. Sir, I must 
also say that I think something is due to 
the past. We cannot forget how hard a 


measure the right hon. Gentleman espe- 
cially, along with his colleagues, dealt out 
to others for a change of their conviction 
—and I must add, a change of conviction 
which had tenfold of the palliation for it, 
and not one-tenth part of the provocation 
in it, that has now the eourse pursued by 


Her Majesty’s Government. Not that I 
wish—far from it—to embitter the political 
diseussions of the present day with an in- 
fusion of personal topics. I neither desire 
myself, nor do I wish to see anybody else, 
press invidious points of that description. 
I have no wish to see Parliamentary 
passages, which reflect no credit on Her 


Majesty’s Government, reacted in this | 


House; but I do think that some repara- 
tion is due to the past, and at this solemn 
conjuncture it would be a fitting act of 
retributive justice if those who heaped 
obloquy upon thee authors of the Act of 
1846, should now have the candour to come 
forward and acknowledge that it was a just, 
wise, and beneficial measure. But, Sir, I 
entirely agree with the hon. Member for 
Mauchester that this is not a question be- 
tween the House and the Government; I 
do not consider that this is in any degree 
& party move. I ean only say that, for 
my part, I have no desire to see Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government dispossessed of their 
offices; but I consider on the present ocea- 
sion the House is discharging a solemn aet 
of duty towards the country. The per- 
formance of this act of duty has been im- 
posed upon us by Her Majesty’s Government 
itself. There was no occasion why this 
duty should have been devolved on the 
; House—on the contrary, there was every 
| probability that it would not be. The Go- 
vernment stated distinctly in the last Par- 
liament that they appealed to the eountry 
to know what course they should adopt with 
reference to their commercial policy; and 
it was acknowledged by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman who is admitted to be familiar with 
| that description of subjects— the right 
/hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
(Major Beresford)—that the sense of the 
country had been decidedly adverse to 
them. Nothing, therefore, could have 
been more simple than for the Government 
to have come forward, and frankly ad- 
mitted in Her Majesty’s Speech that the 
question was settled, and that hencefor- 
ward they abided by the sense of the 
country. It was not necessary in taking 
that course for the Government to make 
Her Majesty a partisan, as has been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman—nor need She 
have given an opinion one way or the other 
—but She might have been allowed to speak 
as plainly on that question as She did on 
other topies introduced into the Speech. 
But, instead of taking that course, the Go- 
vernment adopted one entirely opposite. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Mr. Walpole) 
admitted that the paragraph of the Speech 
to which we looked with most interest, 
was framed with a studied ambiguity, 
and so as to be capable of a double con- 
struction. It was meant to be taken in one 
sense or the other according to the humour 
| of different parties; it was so framed, that 
a Protectionist follower of the Government 
should conceive that it leant to his side, 
whilst a friend to free trade should accept 
it as speaking the language of his own 
doctrines. The real object, no doubt, was 
| te prevent either party, if possible, from 
proposing an Amendment to the Address. 
I say, therefore, that that being so, it be- 
came absolutely incumbent upon this House 
to avail itself of the first fitting opportu- 
nity which should be presented to place 
upon record a declaration of its opinions 
on this important question so clear, so un- 
ambiguous, so decided in its preeision and 
its perspicuity, and at the same time 60 
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general and comprehensive, as should |I regard as significant and suggestive, Jp 
satisfy every man what are the views of the first place, they have admitted gy 
this House—what are the views of the improved condition of the working classes, 
Government which we honour with our! and the general prosperity of the country, 
confidence, and so as to remove every | It is right, however, that it should be borne 
ground, I do not say only of solid and | in mind that the prosperity is in no degree 
substantial objection, but to leave not so|due to those who now compose Her Ma. 
much as a plausible pretext for taking | jesty’s Government; on the contrary, jt 
exception to the Government on the score | has accrued in despite of their strenuous 
of their commercial policy. That, I con-| and persevering exertions to depress and 
ceive, was the course which the conduct | keep down the condition of the labourers 
of Government made it incumbent on this/in this country. I make this statement 
House to pursue. Now, Sir, I understand | upon the authority of the Government it. 
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that the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
has brought forward his Resolution in pur- 
suance of this plain and imperative duty. 
Being laid upon the table of the House, 
I had of course an opportunity of reading 
it. It appeared to me to effect its object in 
the manner which I thought was desirable, 
and I determined in my own mind that I 
would give it my support. Then came the 
Amendment of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and I confess I see no reason why I should 
alter my intention of voting for the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, and support the Amendment of 
Her Majesty’s Government. Some might 
think it becoming that a proposition ema- 


self—upon their admission that free trade 
has brought us cheap provisions, and that 
cheap provisions have done much to se. 
cure the prosperity of the working classes, 
Surely, if that be so, fortune was never 
more blindfold, never so eccentric in the 
distribution of her favours, than when she 
metamorphosed the hon. Gentlemen who 
| sit opposite—who have contributed nothing 
| to that prosperity—into great officers and 
Ministers of State. Well, then, if this 
prosperity is not due to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to what is it due? By their own 
admission, wrung from them reluctantly in 
the first instance, it is due to unrestricted 
competition. Here, then, we have the re- 





nating from the Government should have | cognition of an important fact, and of its 


preference over one from a private Mem- | being traceable to a particular cause. Still 


ber; but with respect to this particular|1I think the House ought not to omit to 


question there can be no doubt that a Re- 
solution comes more properly from an in- 
dependent Member of the House than from 
Her Majesty’s Government, because they 
have somewhat ostentatiously declared that 
they have no principle of locomotion in 
themselves—that whether they were to go 
backward or forward, was a question to be 
decided by Parliament and public opinion, 
and that this House was to pull the strings 
by which they were to be set in motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman has threatened 
us certainly with a resignation of the Go- 
vernment in the event of this Resolution 
being carried. 


for this would appear to me a most singu- 
lar course —a straining at a gnat after 
swallowing a camel. Will you swallow the 


But I can hardly treat a, 
menace of this kind as very formidable; | 


| ask what inference we shall draw from 
this avowal. Do you intend we shall 
construe it as implying a change of con- 
| vietions in your minds, or a change of 
| intentions only in your policy? Unless 
| Ministers have really and sincerely changed 
| their convictions, they can hardly expect 
that we should entrust them implicitly with 
the charge of this great question. What 
reason, however, is there to conclude that 
there has been any such change in their 
convictions? We know well enough that 
the Secretary for the Colonies was but the 
other day of opinion that nothing short of 
arresting the descending scale of discrimi- 
nating duties in favour of British colonial 
sugar could possibly pluck the West In- 
dian colonists from the despondency into 
which they had sunk; and place them 





substance of free trade, and wince at its| again in the prosperous position they had 
shadow? Will you gulp down the whole' been wont in former times to occupy. 
potion at a draught, and grumble at us{Members of the Government also have 
because the preparation is made up in aj declared over and over again in the course 
particular way? I confess I am not much| of the present year, that whether they 
deterred by the threat of the Government; | should be able to carry their opinions into 
I must take this opportunity of saying that | practice or not, they considered that a mo- 
I by no means undervalue the admissions | derate fixed duty would alone place the 
which have been made by them, and which | agriculturists of this country in @ post 


Mr. F. Peel 
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tion of fair competition with foreigners. 
If, on the other hand, there is only a 
change of intention in Her Majesty’s Min- 
jsters, [ do not think they are entitled to 
claim credit for liberality, or any very 
kindly treatment at our hands. I con- 
ceive they have changed their intentions 
simply because necessity compelled them 
to do so. Take away the pressure, and 
what security have you that their ancient 
errors will not again sprout up with all 
the rankness and luxuriance of their former 
vegetation? These are the general views 
with which I support the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, in pre- 
ference to the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment. But when I come to look clearly 
into that Amendment, I find still greater 
reason for feeling distrust and suspicion of 
it. The Resolution of the hon. Member 
looks backward as well as forward; it 
reviews the past and surveys the future, 
and does both in the most complete and 
explicit manner. The Amendment merely 
glances at the past, and is studiedly am- 
biguous as to the future. I never remem- 
ber to have read a more frigid and unim- 
passioned admission of the great blessings 
which have resulted from free trade. There 
isnot an inhabitant of this country, from 
the Queen on Her Throne to the humblest 
peasant in the land, who has not derived 
advantages of one sort or another from free 
imports. No one can deny that free trade 
has added new strength and stability to 
the institutions of this country, and given 
us fresh confidence in their durability. 
No one, I am sure, can deny that it has 
given us new securities for international 
tranquillity, and cemented the bonds of 
peace between different countries. Who 
will refuse to recognise the magnificent 
extension of our foreign trade? There is 
not a loom, not a spindle, not a factory, 
nor a workshop, which is not producing 
more than it has ever done before; and it 
will be found that our foreign trade has in- 
creased fifty per cent in ten years, from 
50,000,0007. to 75,000,000. Yet all that 
we have in the Ministerial Amendment is a 
cold and unimpassioned reference to the 
cheapness of provisions. No doubt this 
cheapness is one of the greatest bene- 
fits derived from the recent policy; but 
Ministers have taken pains to make this 
admission as valueless as possible, by de- 
elaring that cheapness, if left to its own 
single operation, would have led to a re- 
uction of wages, commensurate with the 
fall of prices. They have announced that 
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the reason why wages are so high must 
be sought for in the imports of gold, 
and the extensive emigration that is pro- 
ceeding. I hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have answered the appeal 
so pointedly made to him by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, and explain- 
ed the manner in which gold and emigra- 
tion had operated to improve the condition 
of the labouring classes. I, myself, think 
that they have influenced it in a very slight 
degree. Look to the agricultural dis- 
triets—we know that there are not more 
employed in agriculture now than there 
were thirty years ago, and the emigra- 
tion of this year, though more exten- 
sive than ever before, has certainly not 
come up to the natural increase of births 
over deaths; whilst with regard to the ma- 
nufacturing distriets I believe that emigra- 
tion, so far from raising the rate of wages, 
has rather had a contrary effect, because 
the multitudes coming from Ireland have 
inundated Laneashire, Yorkshire, and the 
midland counties, with numbers of la- 
bourers competing for employment and 
depressing the scale of wages and the 
standard of living amongst our own work- 
ing classes. With reference again to that 
part of the Amendment which is prospec- 
tive, it appears to me to be unsatisfac- 
tory in omitting all reference to the im- 
portant question of compensation. We 
know the position which Government holds 
on this subject. They have told us re- 
cently, in Her Majesty’s Speech, that the 
agricultural classes are suffering from com- 
petition, not because it is unrestricted, but 
because they are burdened with special 
taxes, imposed to countervail in some re- 
spect the advantages they enjoyed in the 
way of protection. I have no wish to 
prevent the Government from bringing for- 
ward those measures of a general character 
which they have promised; but they do not 
affect the question of compensation. The 
agricultural classes, according to the Min- 
isterial view, are asserted to be in a posi- 
tion of disadvantage as compared with the 
rest of the community, and to be subjected 
to a disproportionate share of taxation. If 
you bring forward measures of general ad- 
vantage to all classes, what peculiar advan- 
tage do the agriculturists derive ? They will 
remain in the same relative position that 
they were in before; and there will still re- 
main the special injustice to be redressed, 
and inequality to be removed. I think it im- 
portant, therefore, to take this opportunity 
of setting at rest once for all the question 
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of compensation. I will only add that the 
more I examine the Resolution and the 
Amendment, the more reason I see to ap- 
prove the one, and disapprove the other. I 
see nothing factious, nothing like what the 
right hon. Gentleman called a vexatious 
movement, in this proceeding. I do see 
two things clearly enough—I see a Go- 
vernment halting between two opinions, 
trying to shape their course between diffi- 
culties that present an unpleasant alterna- 
tive on either side, and to reconcile the re- 
tention of office with a character for consis- 
tency. On the other hand, the country 
is clear, decided, and explicit in its views. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in concluding 
his speech, appealed to the new Members 
of this House to lend him their support on 
this occasion; I hardly venture to make 
an appeal to them on behalf of my own 
views. Iam as young in years, almost as 
young in public life, as they; but I am 
sure of this, that if they wish to earn a 
title to the confidence of the country, they 
will record their vote in support of this Re- 
solution, and prove thereby that they are 
the true representatives of the sense of the 
country, and that their conduct breathes 
the spirit of the people, and is stamped, as 
it should be stamped, with the impress and 
image of its mind. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
shall not detain the House but for a few 
minutes in requesting their indulgence to 
allow me to state shortly the view which I 
take of the propositions which have been 
submitted to the House, and of the posi- 
tion in which the House seems likely to be 
placed. I have stated on a former occa- 
sion, and I repeat it now, that I think it 
was not only proper, but under the cir- 
eumstances in which we were placed, ab- 
solutely necessary, that some Member 
should propose to the House a Resolution 
answering the question which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government put to the country by 
the dissolution of the last Parliament. If, 
indeed, that portion of the Speech from 
the Throne which treated of the question 
of free trade and protection had been 
eouched in language more plain and unam- 
biguous, it is possible that the Address in 
reply to the Speech might have been ac- 
cepted as the answer of the House on the 
part of the country to the question of pre- 
ference between the two opposite principles 
of commercial policy. The Speech, how- 
ever, was in that respect undoubtedly as 
ambiguous as words could make it; and 
that fact increased the necessity, in my 
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opinion, for such a course as that which 
has been now taken. Now, Sir, it wag 
not necessary, indeed, with a view to set. 
tling what should be the policy of the Go. 
vernment and of the Parliament, that any 
opinion should be expressed upon the sab. 
jeet; because I think that those who have 
watched the progress of public opinion, 
and have observed events in this country, 
must have long since made up their minds 
to a full conviction that a reversal of the 
policy which was adopted in 1846 and the 
succeeding years, was as impossible as any 
physical event that could be mentioned. 
But it was fitting that Parliament should 
express an opinion, and in many respects 
it is most desirable that that opinion should 
be expressed with all the weight that the 
opinion of the Parliament could carry; and 
in order to give to that expression that 
weight which is proper that the expression 
of its opinion should carry, it is, in my 
humble opinion, most desirable that the 
opinion should be expressed, if not with 
unanimity, at least by as lerge a majority 
as possible. Now, Sir, in regard to the 
Resolution which my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) has proposed, there 
is not one word in that Resolution te whieh 
I, for my own part, should not be ready 
most implicitly to subseribe. I concur in 
the opinions expressed in that Resolution: 
—with regard to the past, with regard to 
the present, with regard to the future, I 
think the measures of policy of which it 
treats were wise, were just, and have been 
beneficial. I think with him and with the 
Government, according to the opinions ex- 
pressed in Her Majesty’s Speech and in 
their addresses, that the improved condi- 
tion of the country, and especially of the 
industrious classes, has been mainly the 
result of that recent legislation which has 
removed protective duties, and which has 
established the principle of unrestricted 
competition. I need not say that I concur 
with my hon. Friend and with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in being ready to af- 
firm that that system ought to be, and 
must henceforward be, the guiding rule of 
the legislation of this country. Well, then, 
Sir, if the Motion of my hon. Friend were 
put by you to this House “‘ Aye”’ or “ No,” 
I should be compelled by my own convie- 
tions to say ‘‘Aye’’ to that Resolution, and 
to concur with him in all the affirmations 
which it contains. But, Sir, I cannot but 
consider also, not only my own convictions 
and opinions, but the opinions of others 
who are desired to concur in the proceed- 
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ings of this House. Now, Sir, there is a 
large party in this House who have enter- 


tained opposite opinions, That party have | 


—honourably I think—yielded their per- 


sonal and original convictions to their sense | 


of what is the opinion of the country and 
of this House. I am far from joining in 
taunts and reproaches upon those who so 
yield their early impressions to the irre- 
sistible force of events. Why, Sir, in a 
free country like this, there could be no 
more dangerous doctrine to establish than 
this—that it is disgraceful to men to yield 
their convictions to the force of counter- 
acting events and circumstances. If every 


man in this country were to be chained for | 
| upon which the legislation of the country 
| is to be founded. 


ever to the opinions which he entertained 
in the earliest part of his career, there 
could be no progress or improvement in 
the land. 
for no other purpose than to convince each 


other; and every man who endeavours to | 
persuade people to come round to his opin- | 
ions, debars himself, I think, in justice from | 


the right of reproaching them when he has 
succeeded. Then I say that I think that, 


s0 far from casting reproaches upon that 
large party in this House and in the coun- 
try who have surrendered their original 


impressions to the convictions which an 
overwhelming course of events has pro- 
duced, we should consider that course as 
honourable to them as it is beneficial to 


the country. And the Resolution proposed | 
by Her Majesty’s Government does in my | 


opinion contain the fullest acknowledgment 
of the benefits which the present system 
of commercial legislation has produced, 
and does pledge every man who votes for 
it to contribute to render that system 


henceforward permanent. And I am wholly | 
at a loss to understand how it is possible | 


for any person to conceive that a man who 


votes for that Resolution can afterwards | 
shelter himself under any ambiguity in its | 
knowledge them, when they say that those 


language to back out of an opinion to 
which I think that Resolution irrevocably 
pledges him. 
present and to the future, I really see little 
difference in substance and effect between 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and the Resolution proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. If anything,the 
Government Resolution is in some respects 
stronger—in form, I mean—than that of 
my hon. and learned Friend, because it 
concludes with an expression of the opin- 
ion of the House as to what it is the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to do—a 
rather unusual thing, I think. I certainly, 
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Now, with regard to the, 
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for my own part, should prefer the form 
adopted by my hon. and learned Friend, in 
stating the readiness of the House to con- 
sider any measures which might be pro- 
posed in conformity with the policy which 
this House affirms ought to be established. 
But I must own that there is a passage in the 
Resolution of my hon. and learned Friend 
which I regret to see there, and which does 
appear to me to be fairly considered by 
Gentlemen opposite as a bar to their ac- 
ceptance of that Resolution. Now, Sir, all 
that the country asks of Parliament—all 
that the country cares about, in my opin- 
ion, is, what Parliament means to do in 
this matter—what is to be the principle 


I do not think that the 
country cares, and I do not think that it 
has much right to care, what may be the 
private opinions of Gentlemen as to that 
policy. I think it is rather following the 
example of tribunals whose conduct we are 
not much in the habit of approving; it is 
somewhat like the practice of the Inquisi- 
tion to compel people to come before you; 
and, not content with declaring that their 
conduct will be in conformity with your 
views and intentions, to force them to go 


down on their knees and recant their opin- 


ions, or to profess opinions which you 
choose to impose upon them. Sir, we are 
here an assembly of Gentlemen—and we 
who are Gentlemen on this side of the 
House should remember that we are dealing 
with Gentlemen on the other side; and I, 
for one, cannot at all reconcile it to my 
feelings to call upon a set of English Gen- 
tlemen unnecessarily, for any purpose that 
I have in view, to express opinions they do 
not entertain, or to recant opinions which 
may be still lingering in their minds. I will 
grant, if you like, that they still think that 
the measures of free trade were not just; 
wise, I think, they can hardly refuse to ac- 


measures have mainly contributed to pro- 
duce the improved condition of the country 


especially; for it is hard, I think, to say 
that measures which have had such an ef- 
fect have not been in their nature wise. 
I myself am of opinion, that when the 
party who still call themselves by the anti- 
quated name of Protectionists come to con- 
sider calmly, and free from the irritation of 
former disputes, the free-trade measures 
and their results, they will come round to 
our opinions on the point of justice as well 
as on that of expediency. But it is, inmy 
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opinion, unnecessary, and is nothing to the 
purpose, to know what they think as to the 
original justice or injustice of this policy. 
I should, therefore, Sir, very much wish 
that some middle course could be suggest- 
ed, and that some Resolution might be pro- 
posed, which, on the one hand asserting in 
the broadest manner the determination of 
this House to further and continue the po- 
liey which we approve of, should, on the 
other hand, be free from those expressions 
which prevent the Resolution of my hon. 
and learned Friend from being unanimously 
adopted. I must say, Sir, that part of 
what has passed in this evening’s debate, 
seems to have been somewhat full of prac- 
tical inconsistencies. The hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright), while urging 
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which is first brought under the considera. 
tion of this House. Well, that Resolution 
will either be carried or it will be rejected, 
But I think it is plain enough to be seen 
from the tone and temper of the House, 
that whether it be carried or whether it be 
rejected, it will be carried or rejected by a 
very small and narrow majority. Now, I 
will first suppose that it will be rejected 
—not at all an impossible supposition, 
[Laughter.| I say that is not at all an 
impossible supposition ; because I think I 
am not mistaken in believing that there 
are many Members of this House, not only 
many of those younger greenhorns who have 
been appealed to by the speakers on both 
sides, but many of the more experienced 
old stagers of Parliament—I believe, I say, 
that there are some, if not many, who would 


the Government, and those who sit behind | 
them, to adopt the Resolution of my hon. | be disinclined to convert this Motion into 
and learned Friend, has done his best to | an opportunity for overturning the Govern- 
render it impossible for them to do so. The | ment; and I confess I am one of those 
hon Gentleman wants, he says, to have the | holding that opinion. I think that this is 
authority of a vote of this House go forth, | a separate question altogether, and ought to 
not only over the length and breadth of the | be kept separate from any considerations of 
land, but across the Atlantic ocean to Ame- } confidence or want of confidence in the Ad- 
rica, in order to convince, at this critical ; ministration. I think that itis, I may say, 
moment, not only the people of England, | profaning a great principle of domestic po- 
but the people of the United States, that | licy to convert it into a mere engine of tem- 
But supposing it 


the free-trade policy is built upon a rock, | porary party warfare. 
never to be shaken, and that nothing can | were to happen that the hon. and learned 
ever change the course of our legislation | Gentleman’s Motion were to be rejected— 


upon that point. But at the same time! what, I would ask, would be the impres- 
the hon. Gentleman, by a very amusing | sion which would go forth over the length 
catalogue of quoted speeches, and by the | and breadth of the land, and over the At- 


general tenor of his taunts about changes | 
of opinion, appears to me to have done all | 
that he could to reduce the majority—if | 
the majority is to be in favour of the 
Resoluticn of my hon. and learned Friend 
—to the smallest possible amount. Now, 
I would beg my hon. Friend, if he’ 
would allow me to call him so, to con- 
sider the consequences of turning into a 
party movement—into an ordinary party | 
struggle—that which I think should be | 
purely a Motion tending to elicit from this | 
House a solemn affirmation of a great prin- | 
ciple of domestic policy. Now, when I 
say ‘‘the consequences,” I do not allude | 
to those contingent results which were in- | 
dicated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and which have also, I think, been 
pretty well adverted to by those who have 
spoken upon this side of the House. I 
speak not of the result of this debate with 
regard to the stability of the present Cabi- 
net; I treat the matter upon other and dif- 
ferent grounds. Suppose that the Motion 
of my hon. and learned Friend is that 
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lantic to the United States? Why, the 
impression would naturally be, that the 
free-trade party was in a minority in this 
House of Commons—that the verdict of 
the country, as expressed by the House 
of Commons, was against free trade ; and 
if anybody doubted whether the fact was 
so or not, they would appeal to the speech 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester, who roundly declares that all who 
vote for the Amendment must be Protec- 
tionists at heart; and consequently it would 
be inferred that those who rejected the 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend 
must be still Protectionists, and then peo- 
ple must say, ‘“‘ You have got a Protec- 
tionist House of Commons, and how can 
we possibly rely upon the permanence of & 
system which is at variance with the set- 
tled convictions and declared opinions of 
the majority of the House of Commons?” 
That would certainly be a great calamity, 
and is a thing to be avoided, as one which 
would be very mischievous in its effects. 
But suppose the Resolution to be carried by 
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a majority, say of ten, twenty, or thirty. ' 
I will ask any really sincere free-trader 
whether he can think that that would be a 
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tial to the interests of our country—we 
are depriving those principles of a great 
amount of support which is now tendered 


satisfactory result? Can it be a satisfac- to us, and which only rests with us to ac- 
tory result, compared with a vote unanim-| cept. Now, we have been discussing two 
ously given, as it might be, I should hope, | propositions. I do not presume to lay a 
by the whole House of Commons, affirming | third proposition on the table; but at the 
the principie of free trade as the permanent | same time, I will just read that form of 
foundation of the commercial policy of this | words which, if they were encouraged by 
country? Now, it is very natural that | any manifestation of opinion on the part 
Gentlemen who have spent many years in | of any great body of the Gentlemen in the 
praiseworthy endeavours to carry a parti- House, I should be ready to tender for 
cular question—who have been thwarted your acceptance. The form of words I 
by those whom they thought actuated by think required is one which, on the one 
prejudice or by interest—and who at last | hand, affirms the doctrine of free trade and 
have carried their point and enjoyed their | its permanent establishment; while on the 
triumph—it is not unnatural, I say, that | other hand, it is not liable to the objection 
they should wish to carry their victory to | of requiring those who may agree to it to 
the utmost possible extremity, and to tram- | recant opinions which they may have ho- 
. ple upon their defeated antagonists. But nestly at a former period have entertained. 
I think on an occasion like this, when the | What I propose will appear, I fear, almost 
great interests of the country are the sub- |a plagiarism upon my hon. and learned 
ject of discussion, and when the decision of | Friend, the terms are so near alike. The 
Parliament may have, on the one hand, a/ Resolution I would propose would run 
most advantageous result to the cause of | thus :— 


which so many persons are so honourably | 
the champions, and when, on the other | 


hand, evil consequences might be produced 
to the interests which they wish to support | 
generally, I think we might, all of us, cast | 


aside the feelings arising from the contest 
which is over, that we might accept the | 
hand which is tendered by those with whom | 
we have hitherto been fighting, and that we | 
ought not to be too nice in requiring or | 
compelling them to state what is the de. | 


“ That it is the opinion of this House that the 
improved condition of the country, and especially 
of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of 
recent legislation, which has established the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition, and abolished 
taxes imposed for purposes of protection, and has 
thereby diminished the cost and increased the 
abundance of the principal articles of food to the 
people.” 


Nobody can object to that. 


“ That it is the opinion of this House, that that 
policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 


gree of conviction that has been wrought will best enable the industry of the country to 

on their minds. If they consent to act | bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely 

with us, I think we ought to be satisfied | Promote the welfare and contentment of the 
; ago e. 

with that; and I think it 18 ungenerous On|” « That this House will be ready to take into 

the part of the majority—if majority there | consideration any measures consistent with those 

be—to endeavour to compel the minority | principles which, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s 


to subscribe to opinions of which they may | 
not entirely approve. Such a course, in | 
preventing unanimity—or almost unanimity | 
—for in fact I should prefer to have just | 
two or three voting against the proposition, | 
for the look of the thing, and for the sake | 
of greater contrast—such a course would | 
be, in my opinion, not only ungenerous, | 


but it must fail of its purpose, and we only | 


deprive ourselves of the authority which a 
unanimous vote would give to this House. 
Isay I think it is not only ungenerous to 
ask Gentlemen to express opinions which 


they do not conscientiously entertain, but | 
| say the insertion of the word ‘just’ does 


I think it is impolitic and unwise, as well 
as unjust—that we are defeating our own 
purpose, and depriving ourselves of the 
principles of a policy which we think essen- 





| gracious Speech and recommendation, may be 


laid before it.” 


Well, now, I really would submit that these 
words contain everything which my hon. 
and learned Friend has proposed in regard 
to the future, while they contain nothing 
which any hon. Member who has yielded 
his opinions to the inevitable force of 
events might not with perfect honour to 
himself subscribe to and support. But, 
now I shall be told that this form of words, 
by omitting the word ‘ just,” opens a door 
for the question of compensation; and that 
I take to be the real point. But now I 


not shut the door at all to the question of 
compensation. It will be equally compe- 
tent to the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, or any other 
Member, when we come to consider the 
financial arrangements for the year, to 
propose changes of taxation for the pur- 
pose of giving what they may call ‘‘relief,”’ 
or what others may call ‘‘ compensation ” 
to the agricultural classes, with the word 
** just ’’ there as if it were not there; and 
I hold we should not stand in any degree 
the worse—we whu may be disposed to 
resist that proposal—because the word 
‘just’ was not in the Resolution, though 
we should if the word ‘*just’’ were in- 
serted. I think there is nothing so unde- 
sirable as mixing up together questions 
which are not connected, but essentially 
different. I hold that these two questions 
are quite distinet-—the one question, whe- 
ther the commercial policy shall be main- 
tained, and the other whether, in conse- 
quence of that policy, any particular class 
of men have a claim for what they may 
call compensation or relief. You may affirm 
the maintenance of the principle of free 


trade, and you may with that maintenance | 


entertain one or the other of the two opin- 
ions in regard to compensation. It is per- 
fectly competent for any man to think that 
the principle of unrestricted competition 
ought to be maintained, and that its main- 
tenance entitles no man to compensation; 
or he may entertain the opinion that it 
has inflicted hardship on certain classes, 
and that those classes have an equitable 
claim to consideration. My own opinion 
is, that the compensation to the agricul- 
tural classes is to be found in those cir- 
eumstances which were so well adverted to 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester—in the improved condition of 
the country, in the cheapness of every- 
thing which they have to buy out of what 
I must admit in many cases must have 
been their diminished rents, in the con- 
tentment of the people, in the cordiality of 
feeling which has been established between 
the upper and the lower classes—in the 
love and affection of all around them, and 
in the absence of all that invidious jealousy 
which, before, the lower classes were na- 
turally led to feel towards their superiors, 
from a belief that the laws were calculated 
to put money into the pockets of the land- 
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| questions come before us, let them come 
distinctly, and we shall not be the less 
able to negative any proposal which we 
may disapprove of, because we have united 
in voting and affirming the establishment 
of free trade. Now, what is the caleula- 
tion of those who insist on the insertion of 
those words? I suspect they hope to be 
in a majority. If they are in a majority 
to-night in affirming the insertion of the 
word ‘* just,”’ cannot they make the same 
muster on any future day, when any pro- 
posal is brought forward the effect of which 
will be to give that compensation which 
they think ought not to be afforded? Those 
who wish to shut the door against the 
principle of compensation would be just as 
able—and I say, better able—to shut that 


would be to-night, by an indirect expres- 
sion, a side-wind, to shut out a claim we 
do not distinetly negative, and which is not 
distinctly brought under the consideration 
of Parliament. I have only to say I deplore 
the condition in which I think the House 
is about to find itself. I do not think it is 
to the credit of Parliament, when a great 
question of domestic policy has been put 
to the country, and when the House is 
called on to make an answer to that ques- 
tion, that we should turn it at once into a 
mere party struggle; that those who get 
up on one side should say they mean it as 
a censure on the Government, when they 
only mean it as an affirmation of a prinei- 
ple; and that a Resolution should be so 
| worded, as it were studiously, to prevent a 
| large portion of the House, who would be 
| disposed to agree in the affirmation of that 
| principle, from concurring in the Reso- 
‘lution. It is evident, Sir, this debate can- 
| not end to-night; and I can only hope that 
'hon. Gentlemen will well consider this 
matter between this and the time when the 
| debate shall be resumed, and that a spirit 
of conciliation may be found to animate 
both sides of the House. If, on the one 
hand, those who sit opposite would be dis- 
posed to take such an Amendment as I 
have ventured to suggest; on the other 
hand, my hon. Friends who sit on this 
side might be contented with something 








door when the proposal comes, than they . 


lords at the expense of the great mass of | like what they have proposed, free from 
the consumers in the country. I say that | those expressions which hurt the feelings 
that is the compensation which I think | of hon. Members opposite; and the result 
the landed interest are entitled to; and! would be that we should all unite in what 
that is the compensation which they have | would then be an overwhelming affirmation 
already obtained. This is my opinion. I | of a great principle of domestic poliey—an 
do not quarrel with any man for entertain- | aftirmation which would not only be satis- 
| 
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faetory to nine hundred and ninety-nine | 
men out of every thousand in the country, | 
but which would be of the utmost import- | 
ance to our relations with every foreign | 
country in the world, | 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter after | 
Twelve o'clock. 


| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 
Wednesday, November 24, 1852. 


Mmvures.] Pustic Brr.—2° County Elections | 
Polls. | 


! 
COUNTY ELECTIONS POLLS BILL. | 
Order for Second Reading read. | 
Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he now begged to move the Second Read- | 
ing of this Bill; Motion made and Ques- | 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now) 
read a Second Time.”’ | 
Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, he 
should be disposed to support the second 
reading of this Bill, because he was deci- 
dedly in favour of polls at County Elections 
being restrieted to one day. He thought 
such polls could be taken in one day with- | 
out any inconvenience. But the Bill went 
much farther than that, and he thought 
the House ought to be exceedingly cau- 
tious, lest in endeavouring to promote de- | 
spatch, it did not commit a much greater | 
evil than the one sought to be remedied. | 
The Bill proposed that the poll should take | 
place on the day after the day of nomina- | 
tion. He thought that would be too early | 
a period for the poll to begin after the day | 
of nomination. In the West Riding of | 
Yorkshire, which he represented, more | 
than once, under the existing system, had | 
the candidates been taken by surprise on | 
the eve of an election by the appearance of | 
anew candidate, and once they were forced 
to be specially on their guard against a| 
similar surprise. If, therefore, the poll 
took place so soon after the nomination as | 
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stituency into the confusion of a contest, 
he (Mr. B. Denison) himself thought it pru- 
dent to retire from the contest. His pre- 
sent Colleague (Mr. Cobden) was not in 
Yorkshire on that occasion, being abroad; 
but if he had been present, he (Mr. B. 
Denison) believed he would not have allow- 
Lord 
Morpeth and himself had no reasonable 
notice of the intention to nominate his pre- 
sent Colleague (Mr. Cobden) at that elec- 
tion; and it was solely to prevent the ex- 
pense of going to the poll that he (Mr. B. 

enison) was induced to retire from the 
contest. With respect again to the elec- 
tion which took place in the summer of the 
present year, although it was generally 
rumoured that his Colleague and himself 
would be elected, they were neither of 
them very confident that another candidate 
would not be put up at the eleventh hour 
to oppose them; and certain arrangements 
were made and expenses incurred through- 
out the riding in anticipation of any sur- 
prise. Now, he was thoroughly convinced 
that if only one day was to elapse between 
the day of nomination and the day of poll, 
candidates would be driven to make all the 
preparations for a contest, and much unne- 
cessary expense would be incurred through- 
out the Kingdom. Previous to the Reform 
Bill, it was the practice for county meet- 
ings to be held at which Gentlemen were 
named as candidates, and thus it was known 
before the election came on, who were the 
parties soliciting the suffrages of the elec- 
tors. This prevented any surprise—the 
candidates had plenty of time to canvass 
the constituency, and the matter conse- 
quently proceeded more satisfactorily than 
it would do under the proposed alteration, 
He would suggest, as preferable to the 
proposition in the Bill, that the poll in 
counties should take place on the day week 
after the nomination of the candidates; the 
result of which would be, that none of the 
candidates would think of going to any 


this Bill proposed, candidates would have! expense until they were all fairly in the 
more than ever to be prepared for a con- field. He owned he felt a good deal on 
test, and they might expend in that way | this subject, because he represented the 
nearly as large a sum as that which would | largest constituency in the Kingdom, and 
be incident to a contested election. In| that constituency could not be moved for 
1847, when Lord Morpeth and himself were | a contest without almost incredible ex- 
candidates for the West Riding, they heard | pense. For those reasons, he should cer- 
no rumour of a third candidate coming for- | tainly vote against that clause of the Bill 
ward until their arrival at Wakefield on! when it came before the Committee. He 


the evening before the nomination day. | 
Neither of them was, therefore, prepared | 
for a contest; and feeling the very great | 
responsibility of throwing so large a con- 


; 


wished to touch upon another question. 
He thought the taking of the poll might 
be accomplished much more satisfactorily 
and cheaply than at present; and the sug- 
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gestion he would throw out was, that after | 
the candidates for an election were named, | 
the sheriff for the county or division of a. 
county should send out printed lists to | 
every voter, whose name and residence he | 
must know, and those should be returned | 
ene es | 
within a week, giving the names of those | 
for whom he wished to vote, and signed | 
by the voter. He thought this mode of | 
taking the votes would have a very salu- | 
tary effect. Everything would be done in | 
a quiet and tranquil manner, and the elec- | 
tors would not be subjected to the annoy- 
ance of leaving their homes. He did not 
mean to propose that now, as it was an | 
alteration in the mode of taking the votes | 
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were taken by surprise on the day of nomi. 
nation. He was satisfied that that part 
of the Bill which limited the time between 
the nomination and the polling to one day 
would be impracticable. Some of the 
polling places were thirty or forty miles 
from the town where the nomination took 
place, and much inconvenience would also 
be caused by the sheriff being bound to 
have all his men ready within twenty-four 
hours of the time when he announced the 
poll to take place. [He was putting this 
question simply as one of expediency and 


| convenience, for there was no principle in- 


volved in the measure. At his own elec- 
tion recently, several of his constituents 


at elections, but he threw out the sugges- | intimated to him how glad they were that 
tion for consideration. |the Bill of the noble Lord (Lord R. Gros- 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, he had venor) did not pass in the last Session of 
given this subject some consideration, and Parliament, seeing the inconvenience it 
he could not help saying that the more he | would have occasioned them. Besides, 
considered it the less expedient he thought | supposing the poll was limited to one day 
it was to alter the present system of tak- | in counties, he thought it would be a mat- 
ing the polls in counties. His decided im- ter of the greatest difficulty, if, indeed, it 
pression was, that the effect of limiting the | would not be altogether impossible, to pro- 
poll to one day would be to subject the cure conveyances in a large county to take 
persons who had to give their votes to the voters to the poll. That was a ma- 
great personal inconvenience. He con-| terial point, though he admitted it might 


fessed he was much struck to find the re-| be managed in the metropolitan county. 
presentative of so large a constituency as | But, in his opinion, the proposition of the 


the West Riding of Yorkshire in favour of | noble Lord was inexpedient. The time for 
a proposition for limiting the poll to one} taking the poll in counties was short 
day. He (Mr. Palmer) had no doubt that | enough already, He would move, in the 
the poll might be taken in one day, if| meantime, that the Bill be read a second 
there was a considerable increase of the| time that day six months, though, if he 
arrangements for accomplishing that end. | found the sense of the House against him, 


But then came the question of expense. | 
His strong belief, however, was, that if | 
they were to increase the polling places to 
a very considerable extent, the result | 
would be, that so far from diminishing the 
expense by limiting the poll to one day, 
they would increase it. They would re- 
quire additional deputy-sheriffs, additional 
clerks, and additional arrangements of 
every kind. The great body of voters in 
counties were agriculturists, and it was a 
matter of considerable importance to them 
that they should be allowed two days in 
which to record their votes at their polling 
places, some of which were at great dis- 
tances from their residences, rather than 
one. For example, it would be very in- 
convenient if the single day on which they 
were at liberty to give their votes hap- 
pened on any great fair or market at 
which their business compelled them to be 
present. It was necessary, too, that the 
voters should be secured from surprise. In 
his own county, at the last election, they 
Mr. B. Denison 





he would not press it to a division. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this day 
six months.’ ” 

Question proposed, ‘* That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he must 
confess he entertained very considerable 
doubts as to the expediency of this Bill, 
but he was not prepared at once to vote 
against the second reading in the mode 
proposed by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Palmer). There was, however, 
a part of the Bill to which he (Lord H. 
Vane) entertained a very decided objec- 
tion, namely, the interposition of only one 
day between the nomination and the poll- 
ing day; and if his noble Friend (Lord R. 
Grosvenor) should be inclined to persevere 
with that part of the Bill, he would feel it 
his duty to oppose it on its third reading. 
This was. only a question of expense; 
there was no principle whatever involved 
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in it. Every one, he thought, would ad- 
mit that it was desirable to diminish the 
expenses at County Election contests, but 
it was equally desirable to prevent con- 
fusion; and it was equally necessary that 
the opinions of the constituencies should 
be fairly taken, and that there should be 
ample time given to enable candidates to 
canvass the voters. With respect to the 
limitation of the poll to one day in coun- 
ties, he thought the poll might be taken 
in that short space of time in the metro- 
politan county, and in counties adjacent 
to the metropolis; but in other counties, 
where there was a scattered constituency, 
consisting of every description of voters, 
it would be found to be a matter of great 
practical difficulty to procure conveyances 
sufficient to take them to the poll, and 
that the price of such conveyances would 
be very materially enhanced on such occa- 
sions. He confessed he did not think it 
advisable to adopt the suggestions thrown 
out by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. B. Denison), that a week 
should elapse between the nomination and 
the polling days. He did not see any 


necessity for the interposition of so long a 
period. 


Indeed, he thought the present 
time was sufficient to elapse between the 
nomination and the poll, for all the neces- 
sary purposes of the election. He was pre- 
pared to vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, but on the express understanding 
that he should oppose the third reading if 
the proposition interposing only a single 
day between the nomination and the poll 
was not withdrawn. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, I quite agree 
with the observation which fell from my 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Palmer), that there is no actual principle 
involved in the Bill as proposed by the 
noble Lord (Lord R. Grosvenor), and that 
the question to be considered is a question 
of convenience, expediency, and expense. 
Now, there are two propositions contained 
in this Bill: the first is, that the days of 
polling in counties shall be reduced from 
two toone; and the second is, that the day 
of polling shall immediately follow the day 
of nomination, without allowing an_in- 
terval, as now, between them. [Lord R. 
Grosvenor: An interval of one day.] 
Very well, an interval of one day. Now, 
upon the question whether the polling in 
counties shall be reduced from two days to 
one, as in the boroughs, provided you can 
do it conveniently, and with as. little ex- 
pense as is now incurred, I think there 
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would be great convenience attending such 
a proposal. If, therefore, I can see my 
way to such an alteration being made with 
reference to polling in the counties, I 
should be prepared to support this Bill; 
and I am prepared to support the second 
reading of it for the purpose of seeing in 
the Committee how that can be expediently, 
conveniently, and advantageously , carried 
out. But let me call the attention of the 
noble Lord to what I called his attention 
to in the last Session of Parliament, that 
I think he does not provide sufficiently by 
this Bill for a proper number of polling 
places being ensured in the different coun- 
ties, so as to admit of every voter record- 
ing his vote at County Elections. How 
did the Legislature proceed on this subject 
when the Reform Bill was introduced ? 
By the Reform Bill it was provided that 
there should be a convenient number of 
polling places; and in the Schedules to 2 
& 3 Will. IV., e. 64, the different polling 
places were specified in the different coun- 
ties. But, the noble Lord purposes, with- 
out providing different polling places in 
the different counties, that the days of 
polling shall be reduced from two to one. 
Everything turns upon the question, whe- 
ther there will be a sufficient number of 
polling places for all the voters that come 
up to record their votes. As the Bill now 
stands, you are leaving that question open 
and undetermined, and only to be deter- 
mined upon an application made by the 
Justices of Peace to the Government, upon 
whose recommendation the Queen in Coun- 
cil shall have the power of fixing more 
polling places than are now fixed in the 
different counties. Now, I think, before 
Parliament assents to that, they ought to 
see that the polling places in the different 
counties are specified in a Schedule to the 
Bill which you are about to introduce, so 
that the righs of the voters in this respect 
should not depend on the mere requisition 
by the justices or the magistrates of the 
counties, but should be prescribed in such 
a way as to convince the House that every 
voter would have the power of recording 
his vote. Now, as to the other point, whe- 
ther there should be an interval of one or 
two days between the day of nomination 
and the day of polling, I feel very strongly 
upon it. I think one day is not a sufficient 
interval, for supposing a contest arises at 
the last moment, there will not be a suffi- 
cient opportunity for all the voters in large 
counties to know who the candidates are, 
and fer whom they ought to record their 
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votes. I have a strong objection to that 
part of the Bill; and IT cannot but express 


my surprise that the hon. Member for the | 


West Riding (Mr. B. Denison) should have 
put his name to this Bill, containing, as it 
does, that very proposition to which he 
now objects. I mention this, because I 
think it expedient, when Gentlemen put 
their names to the backs of Bills brought 
into this House, that we should think they 
have received the consideration of those 
Members whose names are appended to 
them. It is not my intention, however, to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, for, 
I assent to it with pleasure, because I 
think it will be convenient, if you can do 
it with as little expense as possible, that 
the number of polling days should be the 
same as in boroughs, namely, one. But 
that part of the Bill providing for polling 
places, and that part which reduces the 
interval from two days to one between the 


day of nomination and the day of election, | 


I own I think ought not to pass into a 
law, because I think wrong would be done 
to the different constituencies unless they 
had proper facilities for recording their 
votes. 


Mr. ALCOCK said, he could not un- 


derstand what objections the hon. Member | 
for Berkshire (Mr. Palmer) could have to | 


this Bill. Did the experience of the hon. 
Member in that county to which he had 
adverted, refer to the ousting from the 
representation of Mr, Pusey, a man who 
more thoroughly understood the whole 
question of the agricultural interest than 
perhaps any Member in that House. He 
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passed, two days for taking the poll werg 
allowed for cities and boroughs as well ag 
for counties, but it was afterwards found 
expedient to alter that arrangement with 
respeet to cities and boroughs; and the 
Act repealing that part of the Reform 
Bill contained these words in its preamble; 
| ** Whereas it would tend to promote the 
purity of election and diminution of ex. 
pense, if the poll were taken in one day,” 
Was it the object of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire and other hon. Members who 
opposed the Bill to perpetuate the expense 
of elections, and so, by the power of 
wealth, prevent the electors having an 
unrestricted choice of candidates ? If the 
object of hon, Gentlemen was to diminish 
expense and promote the purity of elee- 
tion, they ought immediately to reduce 
the number of polling days to one. With 
respect to the other proposition, for short- 
ening the interval between the nomina- 
tion and polling day, it might not perhaps 
be desirable to adopt that provision. 

Mr. SPOONER said, there was no 
ground whatever for the imputations on 
the part of the hon. Member for East Sur. 
rey (Mr. Alcock), that those who opposed 
the Bill did so with the view of giving 
power to the wealthy, and of preventing 
the poorer classes of persons coming up to 
| the elections. The noble Lord who pro- 
posed the Bill, said he did so only to save 
expense. He (Mr. Spooner) opposed the 
Bill, because, instead of diminishing the 
| expenses of elections, he thought it would 
|greatly increase them. In the county 
‘which he represented (Warwickshire), 











was surprised to think that the hon. Mem-| many of the voters lived at great distances 
ber for Berkshire could not think it pos-| from their polling places; and he was sure 
sible to do in one day in that county with | it would be impossible, in the event of a 
only 5,000 electors what 20,000 electors | eontested election, to give to every free- 
had done in one day in the city of London. | holder in that county the means of exer- 
Besides, as a matter of time, there were | cising his franchise in one day. He hoped 
now more facilities for taking the poll | his hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire 
effectually in counties in one day, than | would press his Amendment to a division, 
there were in two days in 1832—at the| and if he did so, he (Mr. Spooner) would 
passing of the Reform Bill. At that | most undoubtedly vote with him. 

time they had solely to rely on conveying! Sim GEORGE PECHELL hoped the 
the voters to the poll by horse power; but | hon. Member for Berkshire would not take 
now they could everywhere take advantage | the advice given him by the hon. Member 
of the facilities for locomotion by railways. | who last addressed the House, and who 
At present a nomination for a county | came before them on that occasion with the 
might take place on a Wednesday, and | old Tory story of the Reform Bill. The 
the elections would not be until the fol-| principal objection of the hon. Member who 
lowing Monday, because if the polling | last addressed the House appeared to be 
commenced on the Saturday they would | whether sufficient time would be allowed, 
have the Sunday intervening. He would | under the Bill, for all the electors to give 
ask if that was a proper or reasonable | their votes. He believed there was no 
state of things? When the Reform Bill} foundation for such an objection. 


Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. MONSELL said, he thought that | 

eat as might be the benefit of the Bill to | 
England, it would be of far greater im- | 

rtanee and benefit in Ireland. He be- | 
lieved that a great number of the scenes | 
which they all deplored, and which had | 
taken place in Ireland during the late elec- | 
tions, would be prevented by the passing of | 
such a measure. The system of ‘‘housing”’ 
now carried on at elections in Ireland was 
mainly owing to the two days which were | 
oceupied by Connty Elections. He would | 
suggest that the right hon. the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department should 
consider the propriety of introducing a 
clause, if the Bill were extended to Ire- 
land, for abridging the oaths required to 
be taken by electors, as it frequently hap- 
pened that in contested elections the per- 
sons employed by the sheriffs to administer 
the vaths read them over extremely slowly 
or very rapidly, as they conceived might 
best promote the interests of their favour- 
ite candidates, by allowing a larger or | 
smaller number of electors to record their 
votes in a given time. 

Mr. SCOTT said, he hoped that the 
Bill would not be extended either to Ireland 
or Scotland until some experience had been 
attained of its working in England. He 
conceived that in many instances consider- 
able hardship would result from limiting 
the time of County Elections to one day. 
Hon. Gentlemen who supported the Bill 
seemed to forget the convenience of those 
electors who lived at a distance from the 
polling places. One of the first contested 
elections he had been engaged in for the 
county of Roxburgh took place in the 
depth of winter, when the roads were almost 
impassable; the friends of his opponent re- 
sided chiefly in the towns, whilst his (Mr. 
Scott’s) friends resided in the country dis- 
tricts. If in that case the polling had 
been confined to one day, there could be 
no doubt that great hardship and injustice 
would have been inflicted. As to intimida- 
tion at elections, he believed that the effect 
of the Bill would be merely to concentrate 
the efforts of parties to intimidate and 
coerce the electors more than at present. 
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Lorp MONCK said, he must protest 
against England being made the ground | 
for an experiment of this nature, and he | 
contended that the Bill ought io be applied | 
equally to Ireland and Scotland. He ad- 
vocated the limitation of polling to one 
day, as having a tendency to stop intimi- 
dation in Ireland. With regard to the 


| 


Provision shortening the interval between | 


| to 
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the nomination and polling day, that was 
a question that could, if it gave rise to ob- 
jections, be settled in Committee. 

Mr. W. BROWN said, that no more 
difficulty would arise from confining the 
election to one day, than from allowing it 
to extend as at present, to two days, inas- 
much as the voters could come up the day 
before the day of polling if necessary. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, that, so far as he 
could ascertain the opinions of the electors 
of that part of Scotland with which he 
was connected, there was a strong desire 
on their part to have the polling limited to 
one day; and he would give notice of his 
intention, at a future stage, to move that 
the Bill should be extended to Scotland. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he was of 
opinion that the Bill did not go far enough, 
One important point was omitted, which 
was that of reducing the time between the 
proclamation and the day of election, and 
he should move in Committee the insertion 
of aclause to that effect. He supported 
the Motion for the second reading. 

Sir JOHN BULLER said, he trusted 
that, as the feeling of the great majority 
appeared to be in favour of the second 
reading of the Bill, the hon. Member for 
Berkshire would withdraw his opposition 
to that Motion. In considering the Bill 
the Committee ought not to overlook the 
case of those counties which had not the 
advantage of great railway communication; 
and, on the other hand, should not increase 
expense by giving too large a power for 
the addition of polling places. With re- 
spect to purity of election, he could not an- 
ticipate that this Bill wonld tend very much 
to that effect. Ile was happy to say, as 
regarded English counties, very few com- 
plaints of bribery and corruption were ever 
substantiated, and he believed that there 
was no probability of the return for any 
county in England during the last election 
being disputed. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the House he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill be committed.” 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he begged 
move as an Amendment that the Bill, 
together with that of which the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Sir W. Clay) had given notice, should be 
referred to a Select Committee, in order to 
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ascertain whether any alteration might not 
be effected in the mode of taking the poll, 
as well as limiting the time of polling. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ to a Select 
Committee.” 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he concurred in | 
the suggestion of referring the Bill to a, 


Select Committee, with a view of ascer- 


taining particularly the position of the vari- | 


ous counties with respect to the facilities 


for the conveyance of electors, and for | 


taking the poll at elections. The Govern- 
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| slightest degree, to claim that indulgeneg 
/which the House ordinarily extends to 
| Members who have questions publicly to 
| ask, namely, the permission to make such 
| previous statement as may render such 
| questions intelligible. [‘* Order, order !””] 
| 1 shall not, I repeat, have occasion to ayail 
| myself of that 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, I rise to order, [| 
think it will be admitted on both sides of 
‘the House that it will be exceedingly in- 
convenient that a question should be put, 
accompanied by a speech, unless it js 
under. circumstances which would admit 
of areply. The hon. Gentleman, I submit, 


ment would state, before Wednesday next, | would, therefore, better promote the object 
the course which it would be prepared to he has in view if he wishes to make a 
adopt with respect to the Bill in Com-j| statement by letting it be understood 
mittee. | that he will finish with a Motion. 

A short discussion then ensued, in which; Sim WILLIAM CLAY: Sir, I have 
Mr. Spooner, Mr. B. Denison, Mr. Wal-/ no intention to make any speech, but it is 
pole, and Mr. Alcock, took part, when Mr. | important that I should put the question, 
Vansittart said, he would not press his | because I think it will have an important 
Amendment. | bearing on our proceedings here to-night. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | With these simple words of preface then, 

Bill committed for Wednesday next. |as my hon. Friend the Member for the 


House adjourned at a quarter before West Riding will not permit me the smal- 
| lest indulgence in that respect, I ask, first, 
| of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
_of the Exchequer, because I believe, in so 


Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


| doing, it will be more in accordance with 
Thursday, November 25, 1852. | the usage of this House in similar cases, 
Minutes.] ook the Oaths.—Several Lords. whether he will be willing to withdraw that 
Pusiic Brtr.—1* Metropolitan Building Act Amendment which he has put into your 
Further Amendment. hand on the Motion of my hon. Friend the 

| Member for Wolverhampton, on the under- 

The House met; and having gone standing that if it be withdrawn the House 
through the business on the paper, | will acquiesce in the Resolution proposed 
House adjourned till To-morrow. ‘by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 

| ton (Viscount Palmerston)? I ask of my 
| hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton whether, on.a like understanding, he 


an en een — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, November 25, 1852. 


Minvutzs.] Posuic Brrz.—1° Tenant Right (Ire- 
land). 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION — FREE 
TRADE—EXPLANATIONS. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY: Sir, I rise for 
the purpose of asking, first, of my hon. | 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton | 
(Mr. C. Villiers), and in the next place of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, questions which, not 
in my own estimation only, but I be- 
lieve aiso in the estimation of many other 
hon. Members, have an important bearing 
on the proceedings of this House. In so 
doing I am happy to say that I shall not 


have occasion, or at least in the very | 
| 


will be prepared to withdraw his Motion? 
And again I ask as a second question of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether, in the event of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton re- 


fusing to withdraw his Motion, he (the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer) will accept 
the Resolution proposed by my noble Friend 
the Member for Tiverton as a substitute 
for his own Amendment ? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: My sense, 
Sir, of public duty will, 1 am sorry to say, 
compel me to: make a speech, and to bring 
myself strictly within the rules of the House. 
I shall conclude with making a Motion. 
Sir, I beg in the first place to state, that 
in a new Parliament—having had long ex- 
perience in this House—I am one of the 
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Jast persons who would be disposed to 
strain the privileges of an individual Mem- 
ber to an undue extent, inconsistent with 
the transaction of public business; and I 
shall trust, after the statement which I 
have to make to the House, that they 
will be of opinion that this is an excep- 
tional case, and that I am justified in 
the course I am about to pursue when I 
make a formal Motion ‘that this House 
do now adjourn.”” Having, Sir, placed 
myself strictly within the rules of the 
House, and having given to every Member 
of the House who may think proper to 
follow me the opportunity of stating his 
opinion with respect to the matter now 
pending, I think it right, after the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir Wm. Clay), 
and before Her Majesty’s Government give 
an answer to the question he put, to make 
the statement which I am anxious, with the 
permission of the House, to address to them. 
The noble Viscount the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), at the close of the 
discussion on Tuesday evening, tendered to 
the House, not in the form of a direct Mo- 
tiou, but rather in the shape of a suggestion, 
certain words in lieu both of the original 
Motion and of the Amendment, which he 
thought constituted a middle course, and 
one upon which, consistently with the ho- 
nour of all parties, we might arrive at an 
agreement. Now, Sir, it is impossible that 
I, who am one of the surviving colleagues 
of the late Sir Robert Peel—who took a 
most active part in 1846 in pressing on the 
attention of Parliament the policy of a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws—who had the good 
fortune, after the dissolution of that Go- 
vernment, to enjoy the confidential friend- 
ship of Sir Robert Peel to the last hour of 
his life—it is impossible I should not feel 
a deep and peculiar interest in the subject 
which stands for further discussion on the 
present occasion. And it is right, Sir, 
that I should state to the House the exact 
truth with respect to the part which I have 
taken, both with reference to the original 
Motion and with respect to certain words 
which the noble Lord has suggested as the 
medium of a possible agreement on both 
sides of the House. I hope the House will 
hot regard it as presumption on my part if 
I state frankly all the concern I -have had 
both in the framing of the original Motion, 
and in reference to the words in question. 
I did not arrive in London until late in the 
evening preceding Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne, and on the morning of 
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that Speech, having to take my seat before 
two o’clock in the afternoon of that day, I 
had not an opportunity of conferring with 
any one, except my noble Friend the Earl 
of Aberdeen, one of my former colleagues, 
with whom happily I maintain the most 
cordial and sincere friendship. My noble 
Friend told me what were the terms of 
Her Majesty’s Speech on the question 
of an unrestricted policy with respect to 
matters of trade. He told me, also, that 
he had, in concert with my former col- 
leagues, considered those words, and that 
they had come to the conclusion that, upon 
the whole, it was not expedient to be a 
party to moving an Amendment on the 
Address on the occasion; and he added, 
that he had also had an intimation that 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord John Russell) and his former 
colleagues had arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. Sir, I saw no other person until you 
took your seat in the chair on that day ; 
but 1 think I met in the lobby of the 
House the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Bright), who addressed you with so 
much ability on Tuesday evening, and he 
informed me that although the opinion of 
himself and several of his friends had been 
decidedly in favour of moving an Amend- 
ment to the Address on that occasion, 
yet, to prevent disunion among the friends 
of free trade in this House, and in a 
new Parliament, that he had declared his 
readiness to abstain from moving an 
Amendment; but that as he, as well 
as myself and my former Colleagues, and 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
were of opinion that the words of the 
Speech on the subject of free trade were 
unsatisfactory, it had been suggested that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, on the part of the free- 
trade party generally, should give notice 
of a substantive Motion on that sub- 
ject; and that it was thought on all 
hands that, considering the part he had 
taken in these discussions, that he had 
fought the battle manfully from the begin- 
ning, it was due to him, in the last hour of 
the success of that policy which he had so 
long and so earnestly advocated, that he 
should take a prominent part. I told my 
hon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
that I entirely agreed in that arrangement 
—that I was extremely glad there would 
not be an Amendment to the Address, and 
that I thought a substantive Motion was 
preferable, and particularly rejoiced in the 
selection of my hon, Friend the Member 
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for Wolverhampton as the organ of the 
Free-trade party in this House on that oe- 
easion. So matters stood when I came 
into the House; and I certainly fully ex- 
pected, considering that the terms of the 
Speech were somewhat ambiguous, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, would avail himself of 
the ordinary opportunity, before the com- 
mencement of the discussion on the Ad- 
dress, to give notice for a particular day of 
his intention to introduce the promised 
measure on the part of the Government. 
You, Sir, are always most partienlar on 
that day, when the mover and seconder of 
the Address are present, that the diseus- 
sion should commence at the appointed 
hour. That hour is half-past four. You 
waited until twenty minutes to five—longer 
than usual—in consequence of the absence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman entered 
the House, my impression was—and I do 
not think I was singular in that impres- 
sion—that he was about to give notice for 
a particular day on which the measures of 
the Government would be introduced. He 
did not do so. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Northumberland (Lord Lo- 
vaine) moved the Address in a speech of 
great ability; but still I could not fail to 
remember that he had displaced in the re- 
presentation of the county of Northumber- 
land one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Free-trade party—my right 
hon. Friend Sir George Grey—that he had 
effected that victory in Northumberland 
principally on the ground of advocating 
protection as against free trade, and I 
could not believe that if protection was to 
be abandoned, it was a Perey that was 
to perform that operation in this House. 
When the speech of the seconder of the 
Address was nearly concluded, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverl:ampton, sit- 
ting immediately behind me, stretched for- 
ward and asked, ‘‘ Shall I still give notice 
of my Motion?’’—I did not know what 
others said—I said, *‘ Certainly, give your 
notice.’’ That notice was given in point 
of time before any declaration of the policy 
of the Government had been pronounced in 
either House of Parliament, and it was 
made in the absence of any day being ap- 
propriated by the Government for the in- 
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troduction of those measures which had | 
I listened with attention | 
to the debate which followed; I weighed | 


been promised. 


well the terms of Her Majesty’s Speech ; 
Sir J. Graham 
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and on the following morning, in additiog 
to the information which I had derived 
from the discussion here, and from hearin 

the announcement on the part of the Go 
vernment, made by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, I had the advantage, through the 
ordinary channels, of reading what passed 
elsewhere, and of considering the statement 
made by the head of the Government. Hav. 
ing been a party to a notice given of a Mo. 
tion, I frankly avow—considering the posi- 
tion to which I have alluded—that I took 
particular interest in reference to the mode 
in which that Motion should be framed; 
and on the morning of the 12th, having 
Her Majesty’s Speech before me, and the 
speech to which I have alluded as having 
been made elsewhere, I endeavoured to 
frame the terms of that Motion. I shall 
state to the House without disguise what 
was the spirit in which I endeavoured to 
frame that Resolution. I remembered, as 
the noble Viscount the Member for Tiver- 
ton reminded us the other night, that this 
—whatever may be our differences of opin- 
ion—is an assembly of Gentlemen; andI 
was most anxious, in framing that Resolu- 
tion, to insert nothing in it which I thought 
would wound the feelings of any of those 
who perhaps, without changing their opin- 
ions, were ready to change their course 
with reference to a specific policy about to 
be triumphant. And also I am bound to 
say I did not forget that I myself had 
been a convert from former opinions, and 
was the very last person in the House who 
ought not to have some regard for the 
feelings of others in such circumstan- 
ces. Now, will the House bear with me 
whilst I state how I proceeded in fram- 
ing that Resolution? I took the Speech 
of Her Majesty and the paragraph which 
refers to protection and free trade, and 
I took the speech also made elsewhere, to 
which I have referred, and I endeavoured 
to insert in the shape of a Resolution 
everything which I thought necessary for 
the distinct assertion of the principle for 
which those who were attached to the 
policy of free trade contended, and to omit 
everything in the Resolution to which 
those who were willing, under the cireum- 
stances, to depart from the policy of pro- 
tection, and to adopt that of free trade, 
could reasonably object. That is the spirit 
in which I endeavoured to frame the Reso- 
lution. I have the original Resolution be- 
fore me as so drawn, and with the per- 
mission of the House I will read it. The 
words are— 
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«That it is the opinion of this House that the | the attention of the House. 
improved condition of the country, and especially words :— 


, : , is i t 
On gor pracalg parE eligh A. qrwiyer et “That this House will be ready to take into 


the result of recent legislation, which has abolish- ; : L , 
i d for th f protection, | Consideration any measures consistent with these 
ae ree dimintdied na eaes G4 os | principles which, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s 


hich has thereby diminished the cost of the prin- . : J § 
cipal articles of food, and which has established | reg Speech and recommendation, may be laid 
efore it. 


unrestricted competition. 
“It is the opinion of this House that, without i] thought that suggestion admirable; I 
inflicting injury on any important interest, this | thought it a great improvement; and it 
icy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, | & aoe prover ’ | 
‘ill best enable the industry of the country to | Was in entire accordance with my desire 
pear its burdens, and will thereby most surely | that the Government should not be inter- 
promote the welfare and contentment of the com- rupted undul y in the presentation of their 
munity.” |measures for the consideration of the 
These were the original Resolutions; Ihave; House. Having obtained the opinion 
already told the House that, though in- | and sanction of my noble Friend, | then 
adequate yet honestly, I do consider my- | met my Lord Aberdeen and my Colleagues 
self a representative of the policy to which in the Government of the late Sir Robert 
Iwas a party, under the guidance of my | Peel who had been officially responsible 
late most distinguished Friend Sir Robert for the repeal of the corn laws. We dis- 
Peel; and I put to myself the question— | cussed most carefully the words of the two 
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It is in these 


if my right hon. Friend were still alive, in | 
the present cireumstances, with no sinister | 
object in view—for he disregarded all sin- 
ister objects—what with reference to the 
good of the country and to the security of 
the policy he had at heart, and its firm | 
maintenance on the surest ground—what, 
under the present circumstances, would be 
the line he would take? And I assure 
you, Sir, and this House, on my honour, | 
that to the best of my judgment, with my 
intimate knowledge both of his feelings | 
and his general course of proceeding, I 
believe he would have framed a better Re- 
solution, but a Resolution in the spirit of 
the one which I have read. Now, I sent 
this Resolution to my noble Friend the 
Member for the City of London, with 
whom, I am happy to say, I have been 
in cordial and friendly communication. 
[‘ Hear!”] Now, that cheer convinces 
me that there is an undue and an er- 
roneous suspicion that there is a factious 
party spirit at work; but I am about to 
show to you—I think conclusively—that 
you have been premature in coming to that 
conclusion. What was the answer of my 
noble Friend? He said to me— 

“On the whole, I approve of your words; I 
have seen none which I prefer ; but I think there 
Is an objection to the Resolutions, as they stand 
without some safeguard. If carried adversely, 
the Government will be of opinion that they are 
intended to obstruct the course which they deem 
it their duty to take, and that it is not desired by 
the House to see the measures which they have 
announeed as prepared.” 


And my noble Friend, so far from desiring 
to pursue a factious course towards the 
Government, recommended the insertion of 
the third clause, to which I will now call | 


Resolutions: they underwent some altera- 
tions, and the terms of some of them were 
changed. But in a matter of this kind, 
the entire truth ought to be stated to the 
House. I shall state exaetly the result of 
those deliberations, and the changes which 


| were effected in consequence of the inter- 
view which I had with my former Col- 


I will now read how the Resolu- 
The first 


leagues. 
tions stood after that interview. 


Resolution was in these words :— 


“It is the opinion of this House that the im- 

proved condition of the country, and especially of 
the industrious classes, is in a great measure the 
result of recent legislation, which has established 
the principle of unrestricted competition, has 
abolished taxes imposed for the purpose of protec- 
tion, and has thereby diminished the cost of the 
principal articles of food.” 
Now, Sir, I must state to the House that 
in framing this Resolution, I had parti- 
cular attention to the words of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech; and if the House will al- 
low me, I will call their attention to those 
words. The part to which I am about to 
call the attention of the House states the 
matter hypothetically— 

“ If you should be of opinion that recent legis- 
lation, in contributing, with other causes, to this 
unhappy” — 

[ Laughter.] 1 beg pardon of the House— 
—‘ this happy result has, at the same time, in- 
flicted unavoidable injury on certain important 
interests, I recommend you dispassionately to 
consider how far it may be practicable equitably 
to mitigate their injury, and to enable the indus- 
try of the country to meet successfully that unre- 


' stricted competition to which Parliament in its 


wisdom has decided that it should be subjected.” 
Now, understanding distinctly from the va- 
rious speeches made, both in this House 
and elsewhere, that if the policy of a eoun- 
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tervailing duty on corn were abandoned, it 
was thought indispensable by the Govern- 
ment that compensation for alleged injury 
should then be sought by some other mode 
than by a countervailing duty, I thought 
that these words, which had been deliber- 
ately adopted by the Cabinet, and which 
Her Majesty under such advice had deli- 
vered from the Throne, studiously raised 
the presumption that such ‘‘ injury” had 
been inflicted, and opened the door to the 
admission of compensation. Now, I will 
tell the House frankly, that in framing the 
second Resolution, I sought to traverse 
that presumption, and to assert—at least 
by implication—that there was no such in- 
jury, and that in reference to the future, 
the policy of free trade might be firmly 
maintained, and even prudently extended, 
without inflicting any injury upon any class 
—thereby shutting the door against com- 
pensation. Now, it is rather a nicety— 
but it is necessary that the whole truth 
should be stated. As I drew the Resolu- 
tion at first, I had put these words :— 

“Tt is the opinion of this House that without 
inflicting injury upon any important interest, this 
policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will enable the industry of the country to bear its 
burdens.” 


Thus placed, the Resolution might be sup- 
posed to have a retrospective effect, as 
wellas a prospective. I individually had the 
strongest opinion that there is no case which 
gives a retrospective claim to compensa- 
tion; but still I am bound to say that 
some of my former Colleagues in the Go- 
vernment of the late Sir Robert Peel 
thought that that question would be more 
fairly left open—that the Resolution should 
be merely prospective in its effect, and 
not combine the retrospective and pro- 
spective assertion of the principle. It was 
thought better that these words just quoted 
should follow after the word “will,’’ rather 
than precede it, thus giving it entirely a 
prospective, and removing altogether the 
retrospective character of the sentence, 
It was accordingly thus amended :— 

**Tt is the opinion of this House that this 
policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will, without inflicting injury upon any important 
interests, best enable the industry of the country 
to bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of the 
people.” 

I was willing to adopt that suggestion, 
because [ felt that whenever the question 
arose, and the Government thought fit to 
raise it with respect to compensation for 
the past, I should be enabled then to say, 


Sir J. Graham 
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“this policy strictly maintained did not give 
rise to any just claim for compensation,” | 
was content, therefore, to withdraw those 
words which might be supposed to have 
reference to the past, leaving only those 
which had a prospective effect. Subject 
to these observations, I adopted the Rego. 
lutions as I have read them to the House; 
and I placed them at the disposal of the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, in 
order that he might see whether it were 
possible to obtain a common consent to 
them. The Resolutions became the subject 
of discussion among the most distinguished 
Members who had been the consistent ad- 
vocates of the repeal of the corn laws, 
It was deemed by them that the reference 
to the repeal of the corn laws should be 
more specific, and that it should be de- 
clared in express terms that that “ Act 
was a wise, just, and beneficial measure,” 
Now, Sir, considering the course which I 
have taken with respect to that repeal, if 
the question were put to me absolutely, 
Will you or can you dissent from the 
terms of that Resolution? I could not, as 
an honest man, say that I dissented 
from them. I certainly sav that I should 
have infinitely preferred—perhaps from an 
overweening parental partiality—adherence 
to my own words; but when I found that 
they would not command general assent, I 
said at once, “If it be the opinion of a 
majority—a decided majority—of free- 
traders that there should be that special 
reference in these terms to the repeal of 
the corn laws, I cannot refuse my assent 
to that proposition.”” I heard no more of 
this until the Government—I think on the 
Friday following—presented the terms of 
their Amendment. I looked deliberately 
at that Amendment; and I must say that, 
weighing the difference of those terms, 
and considering the grave objections which 
I entertained to them—to which it would 
be inexpedient now to refer, but which, if 
the discussion should proceed, I hope by 
the kind indulgence of the House to be 
allowed to state—considering that I had 
to decide between the Amendment laid 
upon the table and the original Resolution 
as proposed by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, I had no doubt 
that it would be my duty to support the 
original Motion. And I must add, that if 
the question of free trade is to turn upon 
words, I was more disposed to adopt the 
words of the consistent advocate of the 
repeal of the corn laws, in the person of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
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hampton, rather than take the words of the 
Government suggested by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I heard no more of 
this until nearly the close of the debate on 
Tuesday evening, when the noble Viscount 
the Member for Tiverton, certainly with- 
out any previous concert with me, pro- 

sed the Amendment which is now upon 
the table of the House. The terms of 
this Amendment are conditional—in the 
event of either the original Resolution or 
Amendment being withdrawn, the noble 
Lord will move it. The House will recol- 
lect the words of the Resolution as agreed 
upon between the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London and myself; and 
the House will now see how nearly the 
words in the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount are in conformity with them. 
The Amendment of the noble Viscount 
proceeds as follows :— 

“That it is the opinion of this House that the 
improved condition of the country, and especially 


of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of 
recent legislation, which has established the prin- 
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ciple of unrestricted competition, has abolished 
taxes for the purpose of protection ””— 


| 


Then comes a small alteration. 
Resolution the words were 


“—and has thereby diminished the cost of the 
principal articles of food.” 


In my 


In the Amendment of the noble Viscount 
there is an insertion which I think of im- 
portance. The words inserted are, ‘‘ and 
increased the abundance.’’ The sentence 
runs thus: ‘*—and has thereby dimin- 
ished the cost and increased the abun- 
dance of the principal articles of food.’’ 
Now, Sir, the reason which has induced 
me, from a sense of duty, to rise before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) is 
& most important variation in the words 
tendered by the noble Viscount, as con- 
trasted with the words to which the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
and myself had given our previous con- 
sent. The noble Viscount says— 


“That it is the opinion of this House, that this 
paler, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
Ww! a ” 


I had inserted here the words 


—“ without inflicting injury upon any important 
interest— ” 


These words have entirely disappeared, 
and the proposition now is, that, these 
words beiug omitted, the sentence shall 
run 


“——— best enable the industry of the country 
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to bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of the 


people ” 

I told the House distinctly that these words, 
‘* without inflicting injury on any important 
interest,”’ with the Queen’s Speech before 
me, were deliberately inserted by me, and 
adopted by my noble Friend and my Col- 
leagues in the Government of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, prospectively for the purpose 
of barring the question of compensation 
for the future. I attach the greatest im- 
portance to those words; and whatever 
may be the feelings of others—before the 
Government gives the answer as to whe- 
ther they will adopt or reject the proposal 
of the noble Viscount—I thought it but 
fair to tell Her Majesty’s Government and 
the House the course I had taken, and 
that, so far as I am concerned, I could 
not be a party to a compromise of the 
question if these words are omitted. On 
the other hand, if there could be common 
consent to the insertion of these words— 
if the Government would assent to the re- 
insertion, I, for one—having no authority 
to speak for others, but still, for the sake 
of free trade itself, and for the sake of 
combining the largest possible support to 
a Resolution fixing great principles, upon 
the eve of the introduction of a measure 
by Her Majesty’s Government having re- 
ference to those principles, and from an 
anxious desire that those principles should 
be sustained by the largest possible ma- 
jority, if not by the common consent 
of the House—I would earnestly, sin- 
cerely, and, if it be necessary for me to 
say so, would honestly entreat my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton in 
that case, with the consent of the House, 
to withdraw his original Motion, and to 
adopt the Amendment. I am ashamed of 
having trespassed upon the time of the 
House, but I thought it might consider 
my intrusion an exceptional case, in refer- 
ence to this subject; but I can assure you 
that I was actuated by no motive what- 
ever of a personal or a sinister kind. If 
it would not be considered as inconsistent 
with the honour of the Government, I be- 
lieve that, with the concurrence of my 
friends on this side, we might arrive at a 
most reasonable settlenrent, and one satis- 
factory to the great majority of the House; 
so that to-morrow the Government, with- 
out any interruption or difficulty, might 
have the opportunity of introducing its 
measures. We then should have the op- 
portunity of giving them the fairest and 
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fullest consideration. For my part, I am 
ready to consider them, not in a hostile, 
but in a friendly spirit—since they are to 
be founded on the principles for which I 
am contending—and I shall fairly try any 
measure of compensation which might be 
proposed by the most rigid rules of equity 
and justice. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
Ilouse having been seconded, 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that he should 
not now have intruded himself upon the 
attention of the House, after having so 
lately addressed it, had it not been for the 
personal allusion made to him by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
J. Graham). It was true that he (Lord 
Lovaine) did beat Sir George Grey at the 
last election for North Northumberland. 
It was true, also, that he beat that right 
hon. Gentleman by polling a larger number 
of votes than the right hon. Gentleman had 
polled at the previous election. It was true, 
likewise, that he beat the right hon. Gen- 
tleman after he had been tried five years 
as the representative of that county. But 
it was equally true that the contest was 
conducted in the fairest, most open, and 
most gentleman-like manner; and he be- 
lieved Sir George Grey left the hustings, 
on that occasion, with the same good feel- 
ing that he (Lord Lovaine) had entertained 
when he himself was a beaten candidate at 
the election before. He was aware that 
with the gratification of the victory, he 
had likewise to incur the difficulty of main- 
taining this high position, but he certainly 
did not expect that, upon, entering the 
Ilouse for the first time after a lapse of 
twenty years, he should be subjected thus 
early to a direct and personal attack. It 
was the more extraordinary when he re- 
flected that amongst the many changes 
and chances of the political career of the 
right hon. Baronet’s (Sir J. Graham’s), 
he was only a few years ago in direct op- 
position to Sir George Grey. [** Ques- 
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tion!"’] He would speak to the question, 
and he would declare his conviction that | 
the object of the debate was not the triumph | 
of the principle of Free Trade, but it was | 
merely the effort of a faction to procure | 
the defect and discomfiture of the opposite | 
party. He believed that the right eg 
Baronet had stated that the house of | 


Perey ought to be the last to abandon the | 
He supposed that it | 


cause of Protection. 
was owing to the changes already alluded 
to that the right hon. Baronet had for- 


gotten that upon his side of the question, | 
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under the late Sir Robert Peel, stood the 
heads of the house of Perey. And why 
had he (Lord Lovaine) come forward for 
the county of Northumberland? Simpl 
and solely because, though the heads of 
the house of Perey had voted for the intro. 
duction of corn free of duty, because they 
believed that it would be for the public 
good, they were determined not to see the 
farmers run down, not to allow their com- 
plaints to pass unheeded, and their suffer. 
ings to remain unredressed. He had heen 
misrepresented the first night of the Ses. 
sion, and that for the sake of a poor anti- 
thesis. What he had stated then, and 
upon the hustings broadly and openly was, 
that in his opinion duties should be im. 
posed for revenue and not for Protection; 
but that efforts should be made to secure 
justice to the farmer by the abolition of all 
the restrictions to which he was subjected; 
and he would appeal to the right hon. the 
Member for Oxford, if there was anything 
in that statement contrary to the doctrines 
of Free Trade. He had to apologise to 
the House for thus trespassing upon their 
patience in a matter personal to himself; 
but he trusted that it would be remem- 
bered that it was hardly possible for him 
to sit still, when called upon in so per- 
sonal and unusual a manner. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
say a few words with respect to the ques- 
tion raised by my right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Graham), and I rise simply in the hope 
that anything which may fall from me may 
only be of such a character as to contribute 
to an issue of these discussions such as 
shall be at once satisfactory to the feelings 
of the great body of the people and likely 
to promote the undisputed permanence of 
the present commercial policy of the coun- 
try. I venture to hope that some progress 
has been made towards a settlement of that 
question, and that if we can agree upon 
the question which has been raised by the 
right hon. Baronet with respect to the in- 
sertion of certain words in the Amendment, 
suggested by my noble Friend near me 
(Viscount Palmerston), that then, although 
we should not be entitled, in point of form, 
to say that either the Amendment of the 
Government or the original Motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. © 
Villiers) had been withdrawn, yet that both 
these concessions would be made by both 
parties respectively interested to the gene- 
ral feeling, and that we might come to 
something like a common agreement. 
Now, the whole question before us relates 
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to one only of the two changes which have 
been made in the Resolution. There is a 
change in the Resolution of the phrase ‘in 
a great measure”’ to the word “ mainly.” 
I do not believe that any Gentleman con- 
siders that any objection is to be taken to 
that change, and shall therefore speak only 
of the words proposed to be inserted in the 
second Resolution. It is proposed to in- 
sert after the word ‘ policy,” the words 
« firmly maintained and prudently extend- 
ed;” and the question we have to consider 
is, what will be the bearing of these words 
upon the sense of the Amendments, and 
how far it will be agreeable to the feelings 
and wishes of the great body of the House 
that those words should be inserted. It is 
now necessary for me to state what my re- 
sponsibility is with respect to the present 
Motion. Iam one of those, I confess, who 
strongly felt that it was necessary, under 
the cireumstances of the election of the 
present Parliament, that a sanction. the 
most full and formal which our Constitu- 
tion contemplates, should, so far as de- 
pends upon Parliament, be given in express 
words to the policy of free trade. And, 


therefore, I have been entirely favourable 
to the view of a proposition being submitted 
to this House on the subject, failing a dis- 


tinct declaration on the subject in the 
Speech from the Throne. At the same 
tine I so entirely sympathise with my 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) in the 
feeling that it was most desirable, if it 
could be obtained, to avoid the introduction 
into such a Motion of any words—I will 
not say which were disgraceful, but—which 
were deemed or thought disparaging to any 
body of Gentlemen in this House—I go to 
a further point, and do not hesitate to ac- 
cept the responsibility for myself indi- 
vidually which the right hon. Baronet has 
just ascribed to several of his Colleagues in 
the Government of my illustrious Friend the 
late Sir Robert Peel—the responsibility of 
holding the opinion that the question of 
compensation, or relief, or redress, or what- 
ever you may choose to call it, to the agri- 
cultural interest, important as that ques- 
tion may be, and strong as our opinions 
may be upon the one part of it or another, 
Was & question which ought not to be set- 
tled in a Motion directed simply to the pur- 
os of establishing the policy of free trade. 

tappeared to me that we had but one of 
two alternatives to adopt. We knew quite 
Well that the Members of the Government 

ad given out to their constituents, and 
had universally held out to them, either 
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that Protection would be restored, or that, 
if Protection was not restored, endeavours 
would be made to afford specific relief to 
that interest supposed to be injured by the 
effects of the free-trade policy. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had given notice that, on the 26th 
of this month, he would propose his Budget 
to the House, and it was to be presumed 
that in that Budget proposals of this nature 
would be included. I do not think, I con- 
fess, whether rightly or wrongly, that in 
respect to these questions of compensation 
which are supposed to be connected with 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, that we ought 
to preclude the Government from submit- 
ting any measures whatever which in their 
opinion they might think right by an anti- 
cipatory vote of this House. -1 held that it 
was plain we had but one of two courses 
to take—either to allow the Government 
to go forward with unfettered hands, and 
to propose their Budget upon the principles 
owned and acknowledged by them, among 
which I am happy now to inelude the prin- 
ciple of free trade; or else, by meeting 
them at once with a vote of want of confi- 
dence, in a true, sound, and constitutional 
manner to exercise the functions of the 
House to put a period at once to the ex- 
istence of the Administration. So far, 
therefore, as regards this question, it ap- 
peared to me that it was not our duty to 
take a vote at the present moment on the 
subject of relief to any interest supposed 
to be injured by recent legislation, but 
that we ought to wait for the proposal of 
the measures of the Government, and to 
try their measures upon their merits, ob- 
jecting, of course, to measures of compen- 
sation, should we find such measures in- 
cluded among them, where our opinion 
leads us to decline to follow such a course 
of conduct. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle, on the other hand, 
attaches, I believe, considerable impor- 
tance to the readmission of these words, 
and I understand the right hon. Baronet 
to have given to the House in the most 
distinct manner the construction which he 
fixes upon them. I frankly say that his 
construction is wholly unexceptionable to 
me. He says that he proposes to exclude 
the claim of compensation with respect to 
prospective measures, by the phrase in his 
Motion—that in deference to others, more 
than in pursuance of his own views, he 
has been content to leave the question of 
compensation or relief, so far as it grows 
out of past measures of policy, to be tried 
R 2 
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when we come to consider the proposals of 
Her Majesty’s Government. If this beso, 
I think, if the House has a sense of what 
is due to its own dignity and to its own 
character in the country—that if there be 
happily a disposition in the various parties 
and sections of which this House is com- 
posed to seek for grounds of agreement, 
rather than of occasions of difference—I 
think I may say that the Resolution of the 
right hon. Baronet, admirably drawn up by 
a master hand as I think it was, and filled 
up with the words he proposes to insert, 
would be a Resolution which may be 
adopted both by the hon. Mover of the 
original Motion, and the right hon. Pro- 
poser of the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment, without the slightest dishonour or 
disparagement, and without the slightest 
sacrifice of consistency on either side. 
The Resolution so adopted will leave open 
every question which the Government can 
wish should be left open, and it will 
finally close up that great Imperial ques- 
tion which, upon this side of the House, 
we all feel the time has arrived finally 
to close. If this view be taken—such, at 
any rate, is my conviction—this Resolution 
will afford us the means of meeting on 
common ground for the purpose of con- 


sidering measures alike beneficial to the 
country and honourable to the moderation 
and good sense of the parties of which this 


House is composed. I venture, therefore, 
for myself, earnestly and respectfully, to 
make an appeal to my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Palmerston) near me. The spirit 
with which he has entered into the discus- 
sion is one with which I do not hesitate 
entirely to concur. I cannot, however, 
refrain from saying that, although my mind 
was fully made up to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton in 
preference to the Amendment of the Go- 
vernment, had that been the issue raised, 
yet I cannot help saying that, while there 
are several grounds which would have made 
it painful to me, as well as to my right 
hon. Friend, to take that course in opposi- 
tion to the Government, I should still have 
taken it without the slightest doubt or 
hesitation, though not without regret. My 
noble Friend near me has by his Amend- 
ment saved us from this alternative, which 
would not have been satisfactory to the 
great bulk of the House; and I must also 
say that 1 think the country would have 
been perplexed and puzzled by a close di- 
vision, upon whichever side, between the 
two Motions so nearly approximating in 
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their terms the original Motion of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton and the 
Amendment of the right hon. the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer. I believe that 
the interests of the Free-trade policy, 
which are to be considered as paramount, 
will be infinitely better served by the con. 
currence of the great bulk and body of this 
House in the adoption of the Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiver. 
ton, with the addition of those words re. 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), than 
they could possibly be by the defeat of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Wolver. 
hampton by a narrow majority, or even by 
its acceptance by a majority in all pro. 
bability not much larger. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said: We have 
been reminded, over and over again, that 
this is a new House of Commons, and that 
it is so is evident not only from the nature 
of the opposition, but from the whole course 
of proceeding on this debate on both sides; 
for in the nine Parliaments during which I 
have sat in this House, I never before saw 
anything like the manner in-which it appears 
the House, and, what is still more to the pur- 
pose, the people out of doors, are about to be 
trifled with. It was only the other evening 
(Friday) that it was resolved there should 
be a call of the House on Monday. Mon- 
day came, and 400 or 500 Members as- 
sembled to answer to their names; but in- 
stead of calling them over as they had re- 
solved, and for which purpose only those 
Members had been summoned, the House 
immediately proceeded toun vote what it had 
voted on the previous Friday, and that in 
the absence of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume), at whose instance the 
Resolution had been passed. I confess ! 
should like to have seen my hon. Friend’s 
face when he learned that the call of the 
House had been abandoned. But we were 
told the whole purpose of the call was an- 
swered, some thirty or forty Members having 
come to the table and taken the oath of 
abjuration, which having done, of course 
they immediately went out of town again. 
Well, we have had one night’s debate on 
the Resolution of my hon. Friend (Mr. ¢. 
Villiers), and some of the best speeches I 
ever heard, particularly that of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), have 
been spoken. We were told that we had 
a great duty to perform to the people. 
We were to declare that the legislation 
of 1846 was wise, just, and beneficial, 
and that not a word of the Resolution of 
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my hon. Friend, in which that declaration 
was contained, was to be changed. And 
not only that, we were told that there was 
a tribute, a debt, due to the memory of 
that illustrious man who passed the Act of 
1846, which could only be paid by a public 
recognition of the policy on which that 
Act was founded. Now, after all this, we 
have these various Amendments. First, 
there is the Amendment of the Govern- 
ment; then we have the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston); and now, it appears, we 
are to have something more recent from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham). What next 
were they to have? The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxford Univerity (Mr. Gladstone), 
told them that the country would be puzzled 
and perplexed at their proceedings; the 
eountry might well be puzzled and _per- 
plexed at them. Now, what I should re- 
commend is this: the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle has moved that 
the House should now adjourn. The right 
hon. Gentleman has moved that as a matter 
of form. Now, I say, we had better take 


the right hon. Gentleman at his word, and 
Jet the House adjourn until it can make up 


its mind—or that we should constitute a 
Committee, and put the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) at its 
head, to draw out this Amendment—this 
Amendment upon an Amendment—which 
we are to have, to which all are to agree, 
which is to settle the whole question, and 
make us all friendly, and prevent anything 
more being said either about Protection or 
Free Trade. I see no reason why we should 
not adopt the Motion, and adjourn at once 
for that purpose. But as questions appear 
to be the order of the day, there is one 
party, I think, of whom a question should 
be asked, and that is the noble Viscount 
the Member for Tiverton. How came the 
noble Viscount by the right hon. Baronet’s 
Amendment? By what method of “ ap- 
propriation ’’ did he obtain that document ? 
But this new Amendment is conditional, it 
will be observed—it is only to be brought 
forward in case the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. Villiers), and the Amend- 
ment of the Government, should be with- 
drawn. Are we to understand, then, that 
there is to be no division? But suppose 
the debate proceeds—and I thought it a 
very pretty quarrel as it stood, and am 
truly sorry it was disturbed—but suppose 
the debate is continued, and the Amend- 
ment of the Government should be carried, 
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and my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) should 
be defeated—what I want to know is, will 
the noble Viscount then move his Amend- 
ment to the Resolution of the Government, 
which will then become the main question, 
and which it will of course be competent 
for him to do? If he do not, the country 
will not be much perplexed—they will then 
say the whole affair is a cross. The coun- 
try will begin to think that those Gentle- 
men below me—the Whigs—and I only 
wish Whiggery was about to be buried for 
ever with Protection—feel they are not 
quite ripe for office—that they have not 
quite made up their minds for office— 
though no doubt the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle has been rewhigged 
for the occasion. They—the country— 
will understand that the cause of all this 
mess in which we find ourselves involved 
is, that the party below me are not quite 
prepared to turn out the Gentlemen oppo- 
site. We were made fools of on Monday 
last, as though it had been the Ist of 
April—we have discussed the question 
brought forward by my hon. Friend (Mr. 
C. Villiers) a whole night, and we are on 
the point of discussing it again, and bring- 
ing it to a conclusion, as I hoped, satisfac- 
tory to the people of this country—and 
now we suddenly find. ourselves removed 
further than ever from that settlement. 
Under these circumstances, I hope the 
House will agree to adjourn, and leave hon. 
Gentlemen below me some time to settle 
amicably as they may the difference that 
appears to exist between them. 

Mr. CAYLEY trusted that he might be 
allowed to address the House upon the 
point at issue, the more especially as he 
was an old soldier upon this question, and 
he hoped that he had been a consistent 
one. Ever since protection had been abo- 
lished in 1846, he for one had never endea- 
voured to restore it. He was perfectly 
conscious that it never could be restored. 
When the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton made his speech the other night upon 
the Address, he thought that if that hon. 
Member did not know that protection was 
dead, and that there was no possibility of 
restoring it, he was the only man in the 
country who was ignorant of the fact. It 
seemed to him, therefore, to be somewhat 
unfair that he should be placed in such a 
position as that predicament in which he 
now found himself—without any locus 
peenitentia—without any means of escape. 
He admitted that free trade had conquered 
protection. After the verdict of the coun- 
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try pronounced by the recent election, he 
for one would never attempt to restore pro- | 
tection, nor try to obtain compensation, 
except for financial injustice. The passage 
in the Address which was the subject of 
criticism, as he understood it, meant that, 
if the finances of the country did not cor- 
respond with the recent commercial legis- 
lation, then the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would propose such measures as were 
equitable and just. With less than justice 
he should not be content. That was what 
he understood was recommended in the 
Speech from the Throne. For his part he 
was ready to be loyal to the law; and it 
was unfair, when he was willing to obey 
the law and carry it out with simplicity and 
singleness of purpose, that he should be 
asked to recant everything which he had 
ever said. Freedom of person, freedom of 
speech, were still left them, and he was in 
hope that a liberal Opposition would have 
also allowed them liberty of thought. He 
did not recant his opinions, although he 
might have modified them. At the same 
time he saw the House placedin a most un- 
usual dilemma, and he thought that it would 
be for the national interest, and for the bene- 
fit of the public service, if some concessions 
were made upon all sides. He, for one, was 
perfectly willing to permit the words of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
to pass without opposition, if the hon. Mem- 
bers for the West Riding and Manchester 
should consent to them; and he entreated 
his hon. Friends whom he saw around him 
to allow the discussion to come to an end, 
and to leave the policy of free trade, which 
they could not reverse, free from attack. 
As to Sir Robert Peel, he always gave him 
eredit for the honesty of his convictions. 
He did not object, on the contrary he 
thought he was quite right, having changed 
his convictions, to change his policy. 
There was only some difference between 
them as to the mode in which he carried 
out his change of opinion, as regarded his 
party. Wishing to see this unseemly dis- 
eussion closed, he implored the House to 
forget all party dissensions, and at onee to 
proceed to transact the other business of 
the nation, contenting themselves with the 
acknowledgment by Gentlemen upon his 
side that protection is dead, and cannot, 
under circumstances like the present, by 
any possibility be restored. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, he 
thought the matter had been quite suffi- 
ciently debated. The question at issue 
was, whether the Government should be 
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called upon to assert an abstract proposi. 
tion, or whether the House would ado 

the Amendment moved by the Government, 
Now he had no hesitation in saying that 
his own feelings, and that of a large num. 
ber of his friends, were in direct antagon- 
ism to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), and that 
he should record his vote against it. He 
eould not possibly concur in the first para. 
graph of that Resolution, namely, that the 
Act of 1846 was wise, just, and beneficial, 
He had had some experience in that House, 
and had hardly expected to be called upon, 
and certainly was not prepared, to turn 
round and recant all he had said for the 
last twenty-six years. He did not coneur 
that in the opinion of the House the main- 
tenance and further extension of the poliey 
of Free Trade, as opposed to that of Pro 
tection, would best enable the property 
and industry of the nation to bear the bur. 
dens to which they are exposed, and would 
most contribute to the general prosperity, 
welfare, and contentment of the people, 
If he accepted that paragraph, he would 
be casting a slur, he would be pronouncing 
a condemnation of all their previous con- 
duct. For his part, he was not prepared 
to recant the opinions which he had pre- 
viously expressed and previously advocated; 
opinions which he begged the House to re- 
member were not formed to-day or yester- 
day, upon this subject of protection to na- 
tive industry. They were opinions which 
had been framed on the opinions of Mr. 
Huskisson, on the opinions of Mr. Canning, 
on the opinions of Sir Robert Peel, on the 
opinions of the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell), and last, not 
least, upon the authority of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham). He had not adopted them has- 
tily, or without consideration. They were, 
however, perfectly aware that the sense of 
the country was against their opinions. 
They felt perfectly confident that if they 
were to propose a direct Motion to renew 
the duty on corn, they would be left in a 
small minority. He was totally ignorant 
what course the Government would pursue. 
All he wished to say was, that if they 
adopted the proposition of the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), he protested against being made 
party to that Resolution. The country 
might be in favour of Free Trade, and he 
bowed to its decision ; but if it were put to 
him ‘aye, or no,” to say whether for the 
last six-and-twenty years he had been all 
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wrong, and that he would on no oceasion | 
endeavour to procure means of remedying | 
or alleviating the distresses of that class | 
which, he believed, had been injured—he | 
must protest against being made a party 
to such a Resolution. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
but hope, Sir, that the conversation which 
has taken place this afternoon affords an 
indication that we have a prospect of com- 
ing nearer to an agreement upon this great | 
question than I had ventured to anticipate. | 
I must say that what we have heard from | 
the hon. Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley) is alike honourable 
to him and gratifying to us, as coming 
from a man of his position in the House 
and in the country, who, always perfectly 
independent, always respected for his ex- 
cellent judgment and sound sense, has 
hitherto strongly supported Protection; 
and who now, finding himself defeated on 
that question, gracefully acknowledges his 
defeat, and yields his private convictions 
to his sense of public duty and national 
interest. I should hope, also, that his ex- 
ample will influence those who have acted 
with him, and that others on that side of 
the House will adopt the advice which my 
hon. Friend—if he will allow me to call 
him so—has so judiciously propounded to 
the House. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) has put 
a question to me; he wants to know how I 
came by the Resolution that was origi- 
nally framed by my right hon. Friend (Sir 
J. Graham). I can only tell the hon. 
Gentleman that I came by it by very law- 
ful means. I made a slight alteration in 
it, for the purpose, as I imagined, of avoid- 
ing discussion now on collateral points— 
as to compensation, for example—it being 
understood that the words proposed by my 
right hon. Friend apply to the future, and 
leave the Government open to propose such 
measures as they please with regard to 
the past, leaving us equally open to object 
to those measures if they ever should be 
brought forward. I have no objection to 
the insertion of those words, and I under- 
stand the hon. Member for the North 
Riding also to assent to those words. 
Now, Sir, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury has asked a more practical ques- 
tion. My hon. Friend asks what shall I 
do, supposing the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) to be rejected— 
will I then propose my Amendment as a 
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Majesty’s Government have tendered? I 
will answer that question by asking an- 
other question. Will he support me if I 
doso? [Mr. T. Duncompe: Yes; I will, 
as against the Government.}] Well, I as- 
sure him that if I am encouraged to ex- 
pect adequate support in that Motion, I 
shall undoubtedly propose it; and I should 
really hope, from what has passed this 
night, supposing the Motion of my hon. 
Friend to be either withdrawn or to be 
negatived—that is to say, the putting of it 
to be negatived—that I might hope to 
have a general acquiescence in the Reso- 
lution of which I have given notice, and 
for which, as the House is aware, I am 
greatly indebted to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham). 
But, Sir, I do trust that both sides of the 
House will agree that it really is of great 
national importance that this great ques- 
tion should be set at rest; the question 
being, not what hon. Gentlemen on one 
side of the House or on the other side 
think of the justice or the wisdom of the 
measures of 1846, but what they deter- 
mine to do in regard to the maintenance 
of that policy, and to its prudent exten- 
sion, so far as it may yet remain to extend 
it; and if the House be of opinion that 
that policy must be maintained—and I 
think there can hardly be ten Members of 
the House of a different opinion, because 
all must see, whatever they may wish, that 
its reversal is unattainable—if the House, 
or a majority of the House, have opened 
their eyes to the truth that that policy is 
irresistibly established, and that it is be- 
yond the power of any party in this coun- 
try to reverse it—I say let them calm the 
public mind; let them set at rest those 
expectations which may still linger in the 
breasts of persons out of doors, that by 
some change on the part of the Govern- 
ment that policy may by possibility be 
reversed; let this House answer by a so- 
lemn affirmation the question put to it by 
Her Majesty’s Government when the pre- 
sent Parliament assembled; and, without 
inquiring what are the opinions of indivi- 
dual Members on past transactions, let us, 
unanimously if possible —if not, by the 
largest possible majority—affirm what is 
to be henceforward the foundation of the 
commercial legislation of the country. 

Sir BULWER LYTTON said, that the 
sole question which the House had to de- 
cide was, the adoption of a form of words 
affirming the principle of free trade, which 
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should satisfy the common sense of the 
great body of the people out of doors, and, 
at the same time, should not inflict an in- 
sidious condemnation on Gentlemen upon 
his side of the House for having conscien- 
tiously advocated the principles which they 
believed to be true. For his part, he could 
not accept the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, because it did insinuate a con- 
demnation upon the motives and past con- 
duct of his hon. Friends. The noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton had, however, 
proposed a Resolution which was worthy of 
one who had been long accustomed to unite 
our national honour with our political in- 
terests. He had listened with very great 
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| was anxious to ascertain, whether or no 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr, 
_C, Villiers) would accept or reject the pro. 
posal made to him. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The question was put 
to the Government, and not to him. 

The Marquess of GRANBY : Well, of 
course, I must leave the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton to decide 
for himself whether or not he will per. 
severe with his Motion. For my own 
part, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that I hope the hon. Gentleman will per. 
severe with his Motion. [** Hear, hear!” 
I heard the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) 
| declare the other evening that those hon, 





attention to the speeches of the right hon. | Gentlemen who pretended to be free. 
Member for the University of Oxford, and} traders, but who were not prepared to 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member | vote for the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle. In the Resolution they | for Wolverhampton in approval of “ re. 
proposed there were certain expressions | cent legislation,’’ were no free-traders at 
in it which made him prefer the Amend-| all. Now, my own opinion is, and I tell 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; | the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
but he felt that having agreed upon the | (Viscount Palmerston), that if he does not 
thing they meant to do, there was no neces- | divide upon his Amendment, the opinion 
sity for extreme niceness of verbal criti- | will go out to America that the House of 
cism, provided the honour of Gentlemen | Commons is in favour of Pretection—that 
was sufficiently protected. He did not con-|he dared not divide the House on the 
‘question. Last year a similar Motion was 


sider, in having accepted the Resolution, 
that he was thereby precluded from doing proposed in this House, and I received no 
his best for his constituents in the way of answer to the speech which I then made 


relief—not, indeed, attempting to obtain a|—no answer to it is made now, and [ 


renewal of protection under false names, 
but by a fair and impartial application of 
free trade, which, indeed, was what the 
farmers themselves demanded. Cordially 
agreeing in what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
he called upon Gentlemen opposite to ex- 
hibit the same conciliatory spirit. It seem- 
ed to him that it would be something ma- 
jestic and worthy of them, as a representa- 
tive assembly, if they could on such an 
occasion lay aside their party interests 
and political jealousies, and join unani- 
mously in the affirmation of a principle | 


| foresee that, in the present House, unless 
| the hon. Member perseveres with his Mo- 
|tion, that I will not have an opportunity 
of addressing it. Sir, I, for one, cannot 
| give my assent to any one of these Reso- 
|lutions. I totally dissent from each and 
iall of them. I agree with an hon. Gen- 
' tleman who has spoken, that there is so 
| much confusion—so much mystification— 
/so much doubt and obscurity about them, 
i that I, as well as others, am quite at @ 
|loss to make out what the difference be- 
| tween the several propositions is. I own, 
Sir, that I am completely baffled. So 


which was to guide their future policy. It | that, if this debate be continued, I hope 
was for the interest of the principle itself | that I may not be debarred from express- 
that its affirmation should not be carried by | ing my opinion; but, in case I should not 


an insignificant majority; when the evil in- 
curred by the bitterness of contest would 
be ill compensated by the insignificancy of 
the triumph. He, therefore, earnestly re- 
commended hon. Gentlemen to follow the 
example his hon. Friend had set, and thus 
propose the final and peaceful settlement 
of this momentous question. 

The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, I 

Sir B. Lytton 


have that opportunity, I now distinetly 
avow my determination to dissent from all 
those Resolutions or Amendments. I do 
not think, whilst I admit the general pros- 
perity of the country, that that prosperity 
is owing to recent commercial legislation. 
I think it is owing to other causes. 

believe that the Free Trade system itself 
has not as yet been fully developed. 
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must repeat a hope that the House will|a formal Resolution as to whether Free 


give me another opportunity of relieving | 
my mind upon this question—upon the | 


Trade was to be adopted or not. After 
the frank admission of the noble Lord at 


question whether or no the country at the head of the Government, and the right 
large has been benefited by those commer- | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cial measures—I mean permanently bene- | chequer, that they bowed to the decision 


fied; for I do not deny that the poorer | 
classes are better off now than they were | 


of the country, he thought it useless to 
discuss the subject further. For his own 


previously to 1846; and I say, further, | part he entirely coincided in the Amend- 


that if this be so, I think that some | 


apology—some acknowledgment—is due 
to the memory of that distinguished indi- 
vidual. 
say that some acknowledgment is due to 
the memory of that man whose patriotism 
I, for one, never doubted—and the purity 
of whose motives I never impugned. I 
say that, if what is alleged in the Resolu- 
tion proposed to us be true, which I deny 
—then that some acknowledgment is due 
tohis memory—an acknowledgment that 
he was not only patriotic and conscien- 
tious, but that he was also foreseeing and 
sagacious. May I add one word; may I 
address myself for one moment to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—may I tell him that I cordi- 
ally agree with him in what he stated the 
other night? I fully admit that the right 


hon. Gentleman never brought the ques- | 


tion of Protection before the House of 
Commons. But I am sure that he, too, 
will be ready to admit that, at all events, 
he has been generously, and without re- 
serve, supported by the Protectionist party 
on this question, both in this House and 
out of it. Sir, with these few words I 
quit the subject for the present. I am 
not about to oppose myself to the delibe- 
rate verdict of the country as expressed 
against Protection. It is not my wish to 
agitate England in favour of that prin- 
ciple; but, entertaining the opinion as I 
do, that the prosperity which I admit 
exists, and which, I fear, will not last, is 
owing to other causes than Free Trade, I 
beg to conclude, thanking the House for 
the indulgence with which they have lis- 
tened to me, by saying that I reserve to 
myself the right to maintain those opin- 
ions whenever and wherever I may think 
fit to advocate them. 

Mr. BUTLER JOHNSTONE said, that 
he had listened with the greatest attention 
to the remarks of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, and had come to the 
conclusion that there was but little use in 
the House of Commons wasting its time 
about & mere abstract form of words. He 
believed the real question was the passing 


| quer. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] Yes, Sir, 1} 





ment, and in the observations of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
As for Protection itself, there was 
no longer any use in talking about it— 
never was an enemy so stabbed, maimed, 
and mutilated. As an independent Mem- 
ber of that House, and exercising a free 
and unbiassed opinion, he would vote 
against the Resolutions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, because they con- 
tained an indirect attack upon the policy, 
character, and conduct of hon. Members 
on his (Mr. Johnstone’s) side of the 
House. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: My hon. Friend the Member for 
Berkshire seems somewhat to complain 
that I have not before replied to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets; but I confess that that 
question was of so peculiar a character that 
it was difficult for me to address myself to 
it. It seemed, in fact, to be a contingency 
dependent upon an hypothesis—‘* If an 
hon, Gentleman with whom I have no po- 
litical connexion is prepared to do some- 
thing, am I then prepared to do something 
else ?’’ I naturally thought that the most 
logical and legitimate course would have 
been for the hon. and learned Member for 
Wolverhampton, or his friends, to have ex- 
pressed their feelings upon the subject first; 
and then, when I was acquainted with their 
views, I could, of course, communicate my 
own to the House. But as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not risen, I, on the 
part of the Government, take the liberty 
now of addressing you. My noble Friend 
the Member for North Leicestershire (the 
Marquess of Granby) has reminded me how 
generously, and without reserve, I have 
been supported by the Protectionist party in 
this House and in the country; and I can 
truly say, Sir, that ever since I have been 
honoured by that confidence, of which till 
the last hour of my life I shall be proud, I 
have done every thing that any ability I 
possess could command, or any energy I 
had could accomplish, in behalf of the 
cause of the land of England. I think it 
has been unjustly treated by recent legisla- 
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tion; but, as far as the terms go which I 
have used in the Amendment | have laid 
upon the table of the House, I cannot re- 
sist the conviction that recent legislation, 
so far as it has produced cheapness of pro- 
visions, has contributed to the welfare of 
the working classes. One would suppose, 
Sir, from some observations that have been 
made, and from the derisive cheers which 
occasionally arise from Gentlemen opposite, 
that a Protectionist Government had sud- 
denly come down to the House of Commons 
to announce that they had changed their 
opinions. I can only say that if any Gen- 
tleman supposes that to be the case, he 
must take a very erroneous and perverted 
view of what has occurred. Here is a 
Government which in no way succeeded to 
office in connexion with that question. With 
the consent and concurrence, not only of 
the House, but of the whole country, it 
was determined that the question of protec- 
tion should be left to the decision of the 
country, to be declared by a general elec- 
tion. The verdict of the country has been 
of an unmistakeable character. We have 
bowed to that unequivocal declaration. If 


Commercial 


we had acceded to office in order to advocate 
a system of protection—if we had dissolved 


Parliament on that question, and found 
that the country would not support us, we 
should have felt it our duty immediately 
to relinquish the posts which we now oc- 
cupy; but, Sir, I am not aware, from all 
that has occurred, that that is at all our 
duty; and if there be any Gentleman in 
this House who thinks that it is our duty, 
and if it is the opinion of the majority of 
this House that it is our duty, that is 
an issue which can casily and speedily be 
tried. Sir, I have said myself that this 
was a question of taxation. No one has 
pretended, for example, that the native in- 
dustry of any country has a right to any 
artificial support unless it be subjected to 
some peculiar burdens or to some weight of 
taxation which ectherwise might not be con- 
sidered of an equitable character. If I 
find that protection, as it is called, being 
now abrogated, it is yet possible to recom- 
mend to the House a policy which will re- 
lieve the interests that are suffering from 
the withdrawal of that system, and which 
will allow them to compete with the indus- 
try of the world as fair rivals, I think that 
that is not only a consistent course for one 
who has advocated the principle of protec- 
tion in former times, but that I am still 
doing my duty to that party in this House 
and out of it who have so generously sup- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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ported me; and I declare most sincere} 

that it is only because I think I can brin 

forward measures which will have the effegt 
of relieving all those interests that have 
suffered from the precipitate abrogation of 
past laws, and at the same time of contri. 
buting to the general advantage of the 
community, that I consent for a moment to 
hold the position which I now occupy, 
Sir, I shall now advert—although physi- 
cally, as you will perceive, I feel it almost 
impossible to address the House—I shall 
now advert to the point which is particu. 
larly before us—the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, as amended by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle, and 
the contingent Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. Now, Sir, 
we have heard from the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Carlisle a minute nar- 
rative of his connexion with the docu 
ments now upon the table of the House, 
The House will perhaps permit me, on the 
part of the Government, with equal frank- 
ness, and I hope with not less brevity, to 
detail the course which we have thought it 
right to pursue, and the cause which in- 
duced us to take such a course. We have 
heard to-night from the right bon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlisle a complete 
vindication of the passage once so much 
criticised in Her Majesty’s Speech. That 
right hon. Gentleman told us to-night, that 
although, in his opinion, there was no 
claim for compensation by any interest in 
the country for avy injury they may have 
experienced from recent legislation, still 
he thought it was a legitimate subject 
for Parliamentary decision. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman took a constitu- 
tional course, and used constitutional lan- 
guage in speaking on that subject, For 
what, Sir, were the words of Her Majes- 
ty’s Speech? After laying down in an 
unequivocal manner that the principle of 
our commercial legislation had, after due 
deliberation, been settled by the country 
in favour of the principle of unrestricted 
competition, Her Majesty said that if the 
House should be of opinion that any great 
interests had suffered by the recent legis- 
lation, which had contributed to the com- 
mon weal, Her Majesty recommended that 
the House should take their claims into 
consideration, Why, Sir, that is exactly 
the course which the right hon. Gentleman 
approves of. The right hon. Gentleman 
used the word “ compensation” again a0 

again; and upon that word, indeed, he 
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pased most of his observations, and the 
eourse which he recommended to the House. 
But I must say, Sir, that it would have 
been convenient to the House, when a per- 
son of such high authority founded the 
recommendation of a certain policy upon a 

hrase, if he had at least referred to some 
authentic record for the sentiment which 
he quoted. I have had no opportunity of 
previous investigation, but I confess I don’t 
remember that in any Parliamentary dis- 
cussion of the question the word ‘* compen- 
sation” was ever brought forward. It is 
possible that the right hon. Gentleman 
may or may not have found such a phrase 
in some electioneering speech or another, 
by some Member or another sitting on this 
side of the House; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is the last person in this House 
who ought to encourage our having re- 
course to electioneering speeches, in order 
to deduce from them the opinions of great 
statesmen, and the maxims that ought to 
regulate the policy of the English Parlia- 
ment. Well, Sir, I contend that upon 
the declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, the passage in Her Majesty’s 
Speech is fully vindicated; that that Speech 
was drawn up on the true principle—of 
course, with that due reserve which should 
always exist in all Royal documents of the 
kind—that there was a clear and definite 
statement as to the state of the coun- 
try, and other important points, and also 
allusions equally Parliamentary and consti- 
tutional with reference to points of other 
importance which were left to further con- 
sideration. I say that the expositions of 
the First Minister of the Crown, and the 
humble words which I may have used, 
would have removed any doubt, had any 
doubt existed, as to the meaning of that 
particular passage in Her Majesty’s Speech. 
Bat the right hon. Gentleman says that a 
doubt did exist on the subject, because I 
did not, before the Address was moved, 
name the day on which I would bring for- 
ward my financial statement. Why, Sir, 
there were peculiar reasons which rendered 
it impossible to fix the day for that pur- 
pose then; and I thought that, before the 
Address was moved, to say that on an 
early day I should bring forward my state- 
ment, without fixing the precise day, would 
have had an air of a not very satisfactory 
kind, and that it would be much better, as 
the day could not be fixed, to refer to it in 
the few words which I should probably have 
to address to the House in the course of 
the evening. But, Sir, there is no doubt 
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that, from the first, there was some mis- 
conception on the subject; a misconception 
which I must say, was eagerly fostered by 
those who found it convenient for their own 
purposes to doso. At last it became evident 
that there was a general feeling in the 
House that there should be some declara- 
tion on the part of Parliament, expressing 
their opinion that the verdict of the country 
had been decisively unfavourable to the 
principle of a protective policy; and, al- 
though I think myself, as a general rule, 
that declarations of that kind by new Par- 
liaments are not extremely expedient; be- 
cause, after all, they do not settle any 
question—they do not bind even the next 
Session—they do not in any way affect 
opinion; and I should be sorry myself— 
wishing most sincerely that the principle 
of unrestricted competition should not now 
be disturbed—I say, I should be very sorry 
if the only security for that result was a 
hasty vote at the commencement of a new 
Parliament. But, hearing that there was a 
general feeling on the subject, and believ- 
ing from many indications which I met 
with in the House that the Resolution to 
be proposed was not of a party character 
—that is, not of a party character in the 
more limited and odious sense of the phrase 
—we were of opinion that no opposition 
should be made, if some Resolution was 
brought forward which was in its cha- 
racter quite unequivocal as to the fact that 
the country had decided in favour of the 
system of free trade, and that it was the 
duty of the Government hereafter sincerely 
to adhere to the principle of unrestricted 
competition in their financial and commer- 
cial legislation. For myself individually, 
of course I could have no objection to such 
a Resolution, because in the measures which 
I have to recommend to the House, if there 
be one feature more decided than another, 
it is that they are based upon the principle 
of unrestricted competition—that that prin- 
ciple must be hereafter the basis of our 
whole commercial system; for, unless un- 
restricted competition be the principle of 
our financial and commercial policy, that 
which I would recommend cannot be sup- 
ported. I will not now—as I could not 
feel justified in doing so on a previous occa- 
sion—I will not now, I say, be led into 
any reference to the character of those 
measures; for I am sure the House will 
feel that it would be most unfair to do so. 
All I can say, in answer to my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Granby) is, that, as he 
acknowledges, and all must acknowledge, 
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that the verdict of the country is opposed 
to that principle which for so many years 
we supported—feeling that it is impossible 
for any man in this House to propose legis- 
lation founded upon that principle with any 
success, or with any hope of carrying 
such measures, I trust he will find, when 
those measures are brought forward, that 
I have not been unmindful of the just 
claims of those who, I think, have been 
unfairly treated by recent legislation. 
Under these circumstances, what was the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
took? My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Derby), to whose opinion we deferred, met 
his friends, and communicated to them 
frankly his opinion that, if a Resolution 
were brought forward declaring that the 
verdict of the country had been expressed 
in an unequivocal manner, and announcing 
that it would be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to adhere to and develop the 
principle of uurestricted competition, it 
would be most unwise in any way to keep 
alive the controversy by opposing it; but 
that it was perfectly open to any Gentle- 
man on this side of the House who ob- 
jected in any way to acknowledging what 
may be called almost a fact rather than a 


prevailing dogma, to take no part in the 
debate or in the division, if there were one. 
It was the noble Lord’s opinion, however, 
that, as to the fact, we should heartily and 
unequivocally endeavour that the declara- 
tion should be unanimously adopted by the 


House of Commons. Now, the draft of a 
Resolution also reached me which I was 
told was to be submitted to the House. I 
am sure that what has occurred to-night 
must be very instructive, especially to 
those who have taken their seats in this 
House for the first time. They must have 
received a rich lesson as to the mode by 
which the opposition is carried on. All I 
know is, that when we sat on the benches 
opposite we were more discreet. I do not 
remember any such frank confessions hay- 
ing ever been made in our time. When 
we change sides, our youthful adherents 
will have received a lesson as to how it is 
possible to combine and manage mankind. 
Well, I say, a Resolution—I suppose it 
came from the clouds—fell into my hands, 
and although it was most precise and une- 
quivocal in the declaration that the coun- 
try had decided that the principle of unre- 
stricted competition was to be the principle 
of our commercial policy—and that in all 
their future measures it was the duty of 
Ministers to adhere to that principle, there 
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was nothing in that Resolution which I or 
any other Gentleman on this side of the 
House could not have accepted. Under 
these circumstances, my noble Friend re. 
commended those who are proud to be his 
followers frankly to accept that Resolution, 
if it were brought forward. There was no 
secret made of the advice which he gave, 
We should not have cared if it had been 
made known at Charing-cross; and proba- 
bly it was made known at Charing-cross, 
But the most remarkable circumstance js, 
that the moment this advice was known, 
three odious epithets were put into the 
Resolution. Now, that is not the way to 
bring about a unanimous decision of the 
House upon a subject of such vast im- 
portance; for the only consequence of such 
a course must be, that the hon. Member 
for Manchester and his Friends will never 
obtain their object by it; because, whether 
they gain the division or not, it can only 
be by a small majority, which would neces- 
sarily give the country and the world the 
idea that upon this vital question, which 
we are all agreed is settled at last, there 
are arrayed two great parties. Well, Sir, 
a Resolution very different. ‘rom the Reso- 
lution which I first saw, was at length 
placed on the tabie of the House, and it 
became us then to consider what was the 
course which we should pursue. It was 
quite clear that, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton persisted in moving his Resolution, 
there would not only be a division, but a 
division of a most balanced kind; that, in- 
stead of commencing the new Parliament 
by a declaration which would stop further 
agitation on this controversial topic, we 
should commence the new Parliament by a 
movement which would render this ques- 
tion again the means of demarcation be- 
tween parties. It was suggested, I believe, 
that the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not only be injurious to 
the feelings of Gentlemen on this side of 
the House, but that it had not been re- 
ceived with much favour by many Gentle- 
men on the other side. It was, therefore, 
not impossible that we might have moved 
the previous question with some prospect 
of success. To have recommended our 
friends, for the sake of unanimity, to have 
acceded to the Resolution, was quite im- 
possible. I+ is all very well to say that 
these are only words—that many who 
did not think the legislation of 1846 
wise and beneficial may be of that opin- 
ion now, though they thought otherwise 
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But, Sir, no one can have two! but, as far as I could follow the right hon. 
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opinions as to the meaning and the motive Gentleman, his Amendment means this— 


with which these words were inserted; 
and we were of opinion that in public as 


that if Ministers bring forward measures 
which injure certain classes in the country, 


in private life, it was a mistake to submit 'those classes shall have no claim to com- 


to insult. 
endeavoured to draw out a distinct Reso- 
lution which we considered would conciliate 
your opinions to such a degree that we 
hoped it might be accepted. I have not 
the Resolution at hand, but.I can suffi- 
ciently recollect to know that it most une- 
quivocally declared our opinion that the 
wolfare of the working classes was attri- 
butable to the cheapness of provisions oc- 
casioned by recent legislation. We thought 
that that was a declaration which would 
have been received by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite as a sign of a conciliatory feeling on 
our side; and we did hope that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House—how- 
ever they might object to the policy which 


Under these circumstances, we | pensation. 





produced that result—although they might | 
still be of opinion that great and unneces- | 
sary injuries had been incurred by a par- | 


ticular class occasioned by the precipitate 
legislation on the question—would still not 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


attempt to deny the fact that cheapness of | 


provisions had contributed to the welfare 
of the working classes. We therefore made 
that declaration most unequivocally. We 
laid down, as we thought, in language 
which could not be mistaken, what our 
opinion was as to the principle of our com- 
mercial legislation. We did that in lan- 
guage so distinct and so precise, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford himself said, that 
language could go no further on that point. 
We said more than that; we said that it 
was the duty of the Government rigidly 
and unreservedly to adhere to this prin- 
ciple in all the measures we should bring 
forward in future. And this Resolution has 
been called a frigid Resolution. I can as- 
sure the House that it was not conceived 
in any spirit of that kind—it was brought 
forward in a spirit of conciliation to all par- 
ties, and we were in hopes that it might 
have been accepted by the House as suffi- 
cient for the purpose. There is another 
Amendment—the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton—which is 
contingent upon the Amendment which I 
have proposed. And, besides the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, there is a fourth 
Amendment, which has been announced 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Carlisle. It is difficult to dis- 


cuss an Amendment which is not printed; 





I understand this to be the re- 
sult of the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment: that in subsequent legislation, such 
as we have intimated, there shall be no 
compensation claimed, but that the House 
will reserve to itself the right of consider- 
ing the propriety of compensation £>r le- 
gislation that has passed. If that ve his 
meaning, I shall not be very captious on 
the subject. But we have to decide what 
we shall do if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton per- 
sists in the course which he has taken. I 
shall certainly resist the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the grounds 
which I have already stated to the House. 
I think it unjust, ungenerous, and unwise; 
and I think that the House will regret the 
day that they adopt or sanction that Reso- 
lution. With respect to the two Amend- 
ments before the House, I confess that the 
question is really assuming too trifling a 
character. Between the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
and ourselves there is a clear case of dif- 
ference. He has asserted his opinion in a 
way which is most injurious to us, and ina 
way which I think, as a matter of general 
policy, is unwise. To such a Resolution, 
therefore, I shall give my unhesitating op- 
position. But, with respect to the Amend- 
ment which has been suggested by the 
noble Lord, I confess, that although I may 
have that parental fondness which has been 
already confessed in the debate, I cannot 
feel that I should be justified in opposing 
the general feeling of the House in any re- 
spect whatever. In the noble Lord’s Reso- 
lution there may be expressions to which I 
might demur; there may be expressions in 
it which I might regret to see placed on 
the Journals of the House with my indivi- 
dual responsibility and sanction; but, after 
all, that is a mere fighting about words, 
and not about facts. There is no difference 
of opinion between the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton and the Government 
respecting the fact that the country has 
adopted in an unequivocal manner the sys- 
tem of free trade; and I must say that 
nothing surprises me more than the deep 
regret whieh some hon, Members opposite 
show that the country has adopted that 
system. It seems always to occasion them 
irritation that the question does not still 
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remain an unsettled question, to divide the 
House as before. I believe that there is 
no difference between us with respect to 
facts; that it is a mere question of 
phrases; and I certainly shall not oppose 
the general feeling of the House as regards 
any preference they may have for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord over that 
of the Government. That is a question of 
very minor importance. The real question 
before us is, whether the hon. and learned 
Member for Wolverhampton and his friends 
are to outrage the feelings of this side of 
the House, and of many Gentlemen on the 
other side, by a course which I think— 
totally irrespective of personul feeling—is 
most impolitic and unwise. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I hope, Sir, 
notwithstanding some parts of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the tone of his con- 
cluding observations, that the House may 
yet be able to arrive at a decision on this 
subject which will, at least, include the 
great majority of the House, and settle 
the important question which has so long 
been in dispute between what is called 
** Free Trade” and what goes by the name 
of ‘* Protection.’’ I shall not now enter 


into the early part of the remarks of the 


right hon. Gentleman as to whether the 
Government are or are not properly a Pro- 
tectionist Government—whether they came 
in on the ground of Protection, or were at 
all bound to adhere to the system. I hope, 
Sir, there may come another day when I 
shal! have an opportunity of expressing my 
entire dissent from the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But this is not the 
time to do so. It has appeared to me that 
when this Parliament was assembled, it 
was desirable, in the first place, that some 
decision should be come to on the great 
question of commercial and financial po- 
liey on which the country has been so long 
divided; and that, in the next place, it was 
desirable that those who had made them- 
selves the peculiar advocates, and styled 
themselves the sole defenders, of the in- 
terest which had been affected by recent 
legislation, should have a full and ample 
opportunity of laying before this House 
and the country the measures which they 
consider will repair any evils which may 
have been done, and at the same time con- 
duce to the general interests of the coun- 
try. These two principles have guided my 
conduct since the commencement of the 
present Session. I own that with respect 
to the first of them it appeared to me that 
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a great mistake had been made by He 
Majesty’s Ministers in not advising Her 
Majesty in the Speech from the Throne to 
make a clear and explicit declaration upon 
the subject of Free Trade. I quite agree 
with the right hon. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department in the general pru. 
dence, on ordinary occasions, of not giving 
advice to the Crown to allude in the Speech 
from the Throne to questions and topies 
which may immediately excite debate. But, 
Sir, this is no ordinary oceasion. This is 
a great and extraordinary occasion; and, 
whatever might have been the previous 
opinions—whatever might have been the 
views of Her Majesty’s Ministers, I think 
it was a duty which they owed to the 
people of this country to advise Her Ma. 
jesty to place upon record in the Speech 
from the Throne a decision upon the ques. 
tion, whether or no the commercial poliey 
which bas now been in existence for the 
last eight years, was to be maintained and 
extended, whether it was to be reversed, or 
whether it was to be altered. Sir, I am 
confirmed in this view by the course the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken, because 
there is no question now as to whether it 
was wise or not to have an abstract Reso- 
lution. The right hon. Gentleman himself 
has proposed a Resolution ia regard to our 
commercial legislation, and has thus, as it 
were, introduced a sort of supplement to 
the Queen’s Speech, supplying what was 
deficient in that Speech. My opinion is, 
that those who sit on this side of the House, 
and all those who haye taken an interest in 
this great question of Free Trade, showed 
remarkable forbearance in not moving an 
Amendment to the Address in answer to 
the Speech from the Throne. The terms 
of the Speech I hardly ventured at the 
time to criticise with the severity which I 
think they fairly provoked, because I felt 
that it was desirable to avoid a division 
upon the Address, in consequence of the 
melancholy occasion which was adverted to 
in the first paragraph of the Speech. | 
think, however, that if any hon. Member 
had pointed out in all their force the defi- 
ciencies and obscurities of that part of the 
Speech which adverted to this subject, it 
would have been almost impossible that 
some hon. Gentleman would not have said, 
‘* We cannot separate without an Amend- 
ment to such an Address. Now, the 
Speech, after stating, among other things, 
that certain important interests had been 
affected, proceeded to say that this House 
was not only to consider whether or 0 
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those interests might be relieved from the 
effects of the unavoidable injury which had 
been inflicted upon them, but that we 
should also consider whether we could 
enable the industry of the country to meet 
the unrestricted competition to which Par- 
liament, in its wisdom, had subjected it. 
Why I hold, Sir, in the first place, that the 
industry of the country—taking it in its 
large and general sense—is fully able to 
meet competition, and has never been so 
able to do so as it is at the present mo- 
ment; and the slightest reference to any 
official documents will show what is the 
state of the industry of the country in that 
respect. In fact, if it were not able to 
meet the existing competition, that pros- 
perity of the working classes which is ad- 
mitted on all sides could not possibly exist. 
But I say, further, that if the industry of 
the country could not meet unrestricted 
competition, it is impossible for you to 
enable it to meet such competition; and 
that the Parliament which had subjected 
the industry of the country to a competition 
which it could not meet should not be de- 
scribed as a wise Parliament, but it should 
be said that Parliament, in its folly, had 
submitted the industry of this great coun- 
try to a competition which it could not 
successfully encounter. Such were the 
obvious defects of the Speech, and I 
repeat that I think great forbearance 
was shown by hon. Members in abstain- 
ing from moving any Amendment. It 
was not, therefore, I think, surprising 
that some hon. Gentleman should imme- 
diately bring forward a Resolution on the 
subject; and no one was so much entitled 
to be heard with respect in this House on 
such a question as the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. My hon. Friend gave 
notice of a Motion on the subject. ‘Ihe 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer says that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were disposed to accept the Mo- 
tion when they heard it; and that imme- 
diately on their acquiescence becoming 
known three odious epithets were added 
to the Resolation. Now, I must say the 
fact is—and it is a fact within my own 
knowledge—that the very first suggestions 
made to my hon. Friend upon the subject 
all contained the words ‘‘ wise and just,”’ 
as words fit to be introduced into the Re- 
solution; and I myself was one of those 
who, long before the meeting in Downing- 
street which has been noticed, advised 
my hon. Friend to put the words ‘‘ wise 
and just” into his Resolution. It ap- 
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peared to me that, Parliament having 
sanctioned this legislation, the principal 
act of all those by which the condition of 
the country had been improved was a wise 
act. I also consider that the epithet 
‘just ’’ was equally applicable to these 
measures, The epithets are said to be 
‘‘odious.”” I cannot conceive why they 
should be regarded as odious. The exist- 
ing commercial system was established by 
an Act of Parliament, and are we to de- 
clare that Parllament was unjust in carry- 
ing such an Act? I certainly never shall 
consent to such a declaration. But, be- 
sides this, I have in mind, and I dare say 
others have in mind, and that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
had in mind, that which was so properly 
and so honourably said by as honourable a 
Member as this House contains—the no- 
ble Lord the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (the Marquess of Granby)—that if 
tke Act of 1846 was a wise Act, some 
tribute is due to the memory of that illus- 
trious statesman, who in the debates upon 
that measure, when it was passing through 
this House, and in his last words with 
respect to it, enforced the justice of that 
Act above all other considerations. Well, 
it appeared to be thought, however, that 
although this epithet was not an odious 
one, still its use would raise a controversy 
and a doubt and hesitation on the part of 
some of the free-traders in this House, 
which I think it was not desirable to 
create; and, therefore, when my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
James Graham) showed me the words that 
he had drawn, I said I thought that those 
words, with the addition which I ventured 
to suggest, were fully sufficient, and an- 
swered the purpose which I conceived we 
ought to have in view. I thought that, 
on the one side, the words would be suffi- 
ciently explicit, and that, on the other, 
they would not give any unnecessary of- 
fence. I proposed to add the words ‘* with 
respect to the consideration of future mea- 
sures,” in order that it might be clear 
that the proposed Motion was not a vote 
of want of confidence, because I thought 
that, if a vote of want of confidence was 
to be proposed, it ought to be proposed 
directly, and not by a side-wind. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
was, of course, the person to decide upon 
the various suggestions he might receive, 
and he thought, upon the whole, that those 
considerations which I have already men- 
tioned in favour of calling this ‘a wise, 
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just, and beneficial measure” preponde- 
rated, and he placed his Resolution in that | 
form upon the table of the House. The, 
question was thus fairly before the House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer placed his Reso- 
lution upon the table as an Amendment. 
I own it appears to me that the Resolu- 
tions he has proposed are so equivocal— 
falling so far short of the length to which 
any Resolutions should go—that they 
would leave it hereafter a matter of dis- 
pute whether the Act of 1846 was not an 
Act of injustice and folly—a measure the 
injustice of which we should remedy as 
soon as we can, and the folly of which we 
should attempt to correct, by reversing 
the system as soon as popular opinion 
would allow us. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment so much open to 
such as interpretation that I, for one, 
could never consent to its substitution for 
the words proposed either by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton or by the 
right hon. Member for Carlisle. The 
question, Sir, however, is one between 
Free Trade and Protection. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the other night accused me of 
audacity in saying that such was the ques- 
tion; but still that is the question to which 
my mind is turned, and to which the mind 
of the country is turned. The right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks the 
only question is whether he should con- 
tinue to hold office. [Cries of “ Oh, 
oh!’’] The right hon. Gentleman accused 
me of audacity for saying that this was a 
question of Free Trade or of Protection. 
1 say that is the question for the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in this House to 
consider. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
not indignant at my being accused of au- 
dacity; that does not offend them; but that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should at- 
tach any importance to holding office is a 
suggestion which they cannot bear to hear. 
I think, however, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said this was nothing but 
a question between those who sit on this 
side of the House and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and whether hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, by their conduct during the last 
five years, are bound or not to support Pro- 
tection. Now, I say that is not the ques- 
tion. If the debate should continue, I 
may make some comments upon the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statements upon 
this subject; but I do not hold that that is 
at all the question. An occasion may arise 
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when we can discuss that subject; but the 
question now before us is one large enough 
to hide out of our sight anything behind jt 
—namely, whether that great system of 
commercial policy which the late Sir Ro. 
bert Peel from 1842 to 1846 prozosed and 
earried, and which we carried on from 
1846 to 1852, in the shape of the Sugar 
Duties and the Navigation Laws, is, as a 
whole, a system beneficial to the country, 
and which ought to be persevered in, main- 
tained, and extended. Now, I say it is 
desirable that all those who are of that 
opinion—all those who think it is a benef. 
cial system—should unite, if possible, in 
one vote for the assertion of that doctrine. 
Don’t tell me that what you are pleased to 
call abstract Resolutions are of no impor- 
tance. Why, Sir, the stability of our cur- 
rency has stood upon these abstract, or 
rather not abstract, but practical, Resolu- 
tions. When the currency was defaced 
in the reign of William III., in 1696, the 
Ministers of the Crown came to the House 
of Commons, and said they would not 
change the standard of value of the gold 
and silver coins of the realm in fineness, 
weight, or denomination. From 1696 to 
the time of Mr. Huskisson, that Resolution 
regulated and prescribed the laws with re- 
ference to the currency. Mr. Huskisson, 
when a question arose about the currency, 
got the House of Commons to reaffirm that 
Resolution. Other questions about the 
currency were raised when Lord Althorp 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
proposed and carried the same Resolution; 
so that from 1696 to 1852 the stability of 
our currency may be said to have stood 
upon that Resolution, and on the firmness 
of Parliament in adhering to that standard. 
Why, then, Sir, should it not be the case 
that after a dissolution of Parliament— 
after the opinion of the country has been 
fully taken—we should solemnly decide 
what is to be the general policy of the na- 
tion ? and why should it not be the case 
that the Resolutions we may adopt should 
control and govern the commercial policy 
of this country for generations to come? 
Why should it not be the case that that 
great country which was alluded to the 
other day—the United States of America 
—which has recently chosen by an im- 
mense majority a President known to be 
favourable to Free Trade—why should not 
that country unite with us in promoting 
such a policy, so that these two great 
States of the same race, and governed by 
institutions very nearly similar, may make 
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this great principle of Free Trade the rule 
of the intercourse of nations throughout 
the world? Such is the issue which this 
contest is to decide, and not that petty 
jssue which the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has put before us. Then, 
if | may venture to give advice to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, it 
js, that, as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has declared, though not in very gra- 
cious terms certainly, his willingness to 
substitute for his own Resolution the Re- 
solution which was first drawn out by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham), and which was placed on 
the table of the House by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
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merston), that my hon. Friend (Mr. C, Vil- | 
liers) should declare likewise his willing. | 
ness to accept that Resolution, and that | 
all those in this House who are in favour of | 
Free Trade—whether they are like my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- | 
ton, or like my hon. Friend the Member | 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. | 
Cobden), and other hon. Gentlemen, free- 
traders of very long date, or whether they | 
date from 1842 or 1856, or whether they | 
date from the month of November in the | 
present year—whatever may be the date | 
of their Free-trade professions, should | 
unite, and that they should give to the | 
Resolution the stamp of the authority of 
the British Parliament. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, in the early part 
of this conversation, I felt considerable 
difficulty to comprehend what was the ten- 
dency of the remarks of some of the 
speakers, and it was only by degrees that 
larrived ai a full -understanding of what 
is the question at present at issue. When 
I listened to what was said by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), and other hon. Members, 
about behaving in a gentlemanly way to | 
each other, and coming to a unanimous 
agreement on this great question, I was 
almost for a moment unconscious of what 
really was at issue between us; but the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), and the 
remarks of other speakers, have complete- 
ly developed what we are now discussing 
and disputing about. It appears that a 
Resolution prepared by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle, which con- 
tained a phrase asserting that the free- 
trade measures which had been passed 
since 1846 had not had the effect of in- 
flicting injury on any great interests—a 
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phrase inserted, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man now distinctly tells us, to meet any 
claims for compensation by certain inter- 
ests, and to bar all claims by asserting 
that no injury had been done to important 
interests—it appears that this Resolution, 
by what means we have not heard, dropped 
into the hands of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton; and that he—taking this 
Resolution, and cutting out that important 
passage asserting that free trade had in- 
flicted no injury, and, therefore, no com- 
pensation was called for—and having dis- 
possessed the Resolution of that all-im- 
portant phrase, it somehow found its way 
to the Carlton Club, and there, at a meet- 
ing of the Protectionist party it was re- 


| solved unanimously that they would accept 


this Resolution. [** No, uo! ’’] Oh, not 
unanimously? [** No!”’] Well, then, it 
seems we are not going to be that happy 
family which is so much desired. It ap- 
pears that we cannot manage this matter 
in this drawing-room, gentlemanly fashion. 
I admit the excellent tone, and to a great 


‘extent [ admit the soundness and the suffi- 


ciency, of the Resolution drawn up by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle; but it seems to be assumed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that those whom he is 
pleased to call the free-trade party had 
agreed to that Resolution, and then, after 
finding that the Carlton Club and Downing- 
street-— [‘* No, no!’’] Not the Carlton 
Club, then, but Downing-street, for it 
seems the Carlton Club are not free-traders 
yet, and that the Refirm Club and the 
Carlton Club are not shaking hands yet-— 
after finding that at a meeting in Downing- 
street, that place which was once called a 
barracoon when hon. Members were sum- 
moned there—it was resolved, though not 
unanimously, that the Protectionist party 
would endorse that Resolution, that the 
free-traders afterwards infused into it three 
odious epithets, with the view of preventing 
a portion of that body from adopting it. 
Now, I beg to say, and I think it is no pre- 
sumption on my part in doing so, on this 
question, that it might not be unreasonable 
to expect that, before a Resolution had 
been adopted by the free-trade party, I 
should have had the perusal of it. I can 
say this, I never saw that Resolution be- 
fore it was handed to the Carlton Club or 
Downing-street. I never read that Resolu- 
tion, and I was no assenting party to it. I 
was from the first of opinion that, whatever 
the phraseology, the Resolution should 
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affirm the justice and wisdom of the policy 
of 1846. I have always said, ‘“ Affirm its 
justice and its wisdom, and I will not quar- 
rel with you about the phraseology of the 
Resolution.”’ We therefore stand in this 
position : you have adopted, at least a ma- 
jority of you have adopted, a Resolution, 
from which you have expunged the asser- 
tion of the justice and wisdom of the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel, and erased that phrase 
which bars you from compensation. That 
question of compensation has assumed im- 
mense importance since this discussion 
arose, because we have the evidence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which the noble Member 
for North Leicestershire (the Marquess of 
Granby) has eiicited, that in the Budget 
which he is preparing there are measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the agricul- 
tural classes. He has told us that the 
policy of 1846 was injurious to the inte- 
rests of the landowners, and he is prepared 
to apply remedial measures. What does 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay) say to that ? 
The last time I met him was on the plat- 
form of the Free Trade Hall at Manches- 
ter. I never knew any one who had gone 
through the ordeal of standing on those 
boards in any danger of being seduced in 
this House. Least of all should I have 
supposed that the hon. Baronet would nib- 
ble at a bait deprived of half its goodness 
and virtue. Ifthe hon. Baronet had the 
whole Resolution of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlisle, there might 
be something to excuse him; but to take 
the bait, after it was modified, at the hands 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
admits of no excuse. Iam astonished at 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets not having had more sa- 
gacity. We have certainly been talking 
over matters without much reserve, and 
it seems to have come out in the course 
of this discussion, that there has been 
some little dexterity used in framing 
the right hon. Baronet’s Resolution, in 
order to meet the difficulties of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). It 
seems that with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
who on one oceasion did vote with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on a Motion for compen- 
sation, it was feared some scruples might 
arise, and this Resolution was so framed 
that, whilst it should bar prospective com- 
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pensation, it should not shut out the Pro. 
tionists from retrospective compensation, 
It bars compensation for future free-trade, 
but leaves the door open for compensation 
for past free trade. That reduced to plain 
common sense—the test by which I would 
try everything — means compensation for 
corn and cattle, but no compensation for 
butter and cheese. I think the right hon, 
| Gentleman, if he applies his mind to this 
question, will find better reasons to alter 
his judgment, than to abide by a precipi- 
pate vote given on a former occasion, I 
think if he compares the actual condition 
of things now with what they were in 1849,. 
he will find novel arguments, which are 
every day developed, for asserting that no 
great interest has been affected by the 
change which has taken place. I will just 
allude at this point to the question, whether 
we are to give compensation at the expense 
of the taxpayers for the measures already 
passed; because if you admit that principle, 
then I say we have gained nothing, because 
it will be very easy for you, if you are de- 
termined to take money out of the pockets 
of the people in any other way, it will be 
quite as easy to do so by way of the tax- 
gatherer as by Protection. I myself will 
undertake to abolish Customs Duties, and 
to put down the Excise, and yet to levy 
a tax which by its incidence shall infliet 
greater injustice, and produce greater 
miseries, than a_ revival of Protection. 
I beg you not to dally with this question. 
You say because a majority of the House 
is ready to affirm principles contrary to 
your views, you are ready to make your 
bow. Now we do not bow to majorities— 
and I give hon. Gentlemen warning, that if 
they raise this question of compensation in 
the shape of taxation, you are beginning 4 
struggle which, if my past consistency be 
any warrant for truth-telling, I will venture 
to say you will find just as disastrous as 
that through which you have passed. What 
I am most anxious to do is this—I am not 
going into, nor do I wish to go into, the 
question, but I want to bring this House 
to a vote to test the question whether, 
after the dissolution, we stand in as good 
a position as we did before; for in the last 
Parliament, not only did we affirm the free- 
trade policy to such an extent that no one 
could be found to impugn or dispute it, 
but in two instances, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward Motions to give com- 
pensation—that was the meaning in which 
they were understood by the country—the 
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jate Parliament on each occasion in a very 
large House refused compensation. Now 
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West Riding adverted to the presence of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 


I want, as early as possible, to havea divi- at the Free Trade Hall, at Manchester. 
sion to know the starting point; and after It was well known that the hon. Mem- 


the elections—after the turmoil in which 
the country has been placed by those elec- 
tions—after the scenes of extravagance, 
riot, and corruption by which we are told 
the country has gained a great triumph— 
to see whether we stand in as good a posi- 
tion as we did before. Now, let us bring 
it to atest. We have a question pure and 
simple submitted to the House, and there- 
fore I entreat my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) that 
he will not shrink from the Resolutions he 
has moved, that we may at once go into 
the discussion of the main question, and 
get a division, when, in the result of that 
division, we shall know what is to be the 
work of free-traders in future. __ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE acknowledged the 
distinct manner in which the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire expressed 
his views at all times; but the hon. Mem- 
ber did not always make the same state- 
ment with respect to the same circumstance 
in two different places. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding said, that what- 
ever might be the issue which the House 
wished to try, the issue he wished to 
try upon the Resolution of the hon. and 
learned Member for Wolverhampton was, 
whether the claims of those who held them- 
selves to have been injured by recent legis- 


lation should or should not be considered. | 


He (Mr. Newdegate had been tolerably eon- 
sistent as a Protectionist, and perhaps, in 
some degree, he represented the Protection 
societies, and he believed he was correct 
in saying of those with whom he had acted, 
that they acknowledged the decision of the 
country to be against protection. They 
believed that the question had not been de- 
cided by those to whom he addressed him- 
self, but by circumstances, to which, how- 
ever, he did not intend then further to 
allude. Acknowledging that decision, 
those with whom he acted were determined 
to see whether the present Government 
would not consider the injuries, the pres- 
sure of which they knew to exist. If 
this House were pleased to affirm a sim- 
ple free-trade Resolution, he, being a Pro- 
tectionist, but acting on a conviction that 
the majority of the country had declared 
in favour of free imports, would take no 
art till he saw whether measures for re- 
ief would be proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The hon. Member for the 


| 





ber for the West Riding was the most 


successful demagogue of his day, with 


good will, he (Mr. Newdegate) believed, to 
become an autocrat. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given them’ at that meeting the 
means of knowing how the present Reso- 
lution was to be interpreted; for the hon. 
Member told the people at Manchester what 
was the interpretation they should place on 
the votes of any Protectionists who should 
vote for such a Resolution as that pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Wolverhampton. He (Mr. Newdegate) had 
constantly endeavoured to do his duty as a 
Protectionist, and the Times newspaper 
asked what he had gained by it? He had 
gained nothing but hard labour; but he 
had secured his honour—he had secured 
the respect of honest men; and, after the 
House had heard the words he was about to 
read, he should ask hon. Members to con- 
sider what would be his position if he voted 
for the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member for Wolverhampton? Let the House 
judge from what was said at a meeting 
summoned by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding, preliminary to the discussion 
of this very question now brought before the 
House, on the Resvlution of the hon. and 
learned Member for Wolverhampton. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding said— 

‘*T think we are fairly entitled to say this, 
that whatever else the men may be, we insist 
upon having a free-trade Administration ; and 
when I say a free-trade Adininistration, I mean a 
body of men, if they are the men now in office, 
who shall distinctly and emphatically repudiate 
all the doctrines they have been promulgating in 
their past lives upon this great question. We have 
seen that done before by greater and better men 
than they. But it (their recantation) 
must be emphatic. They must say that free trade 
does not lower wages. They must say that free 
trade does not cause a drain of gold from this 
country. They must say that free trade has not 
thrown land out of cultivation in this country. 
The must say that the land of this country is still 
worth something.” 


Who had denied it ? 


“ And they must say that wheat—good wheat 
—has not been imported into this country, and 
cannot be, at 24s. per quarter?” 


Who ever said that ? 


“ Those are a few things they must say, when 
they said the very opposite before ; and we must 
have no accompaniment about compensation. 
Compensation! Well, but I deny that there has 
been any loss. I boldly declare, and challenge the 
adversary to deny it, that the value of land in 
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this country—agricultural land—taking one acre 
with another, is greater now than it was in 1844.” 
That is, before the repeal of the corn laws. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to have felt 
that he had overstrained the credulity of 
his audience, and went on to speak about 
compensation. He (Mr. Newdegate) re- 
joiced that the Government had resolved to 
resist the proposition brought forward by 
the hon. and learned Member for Wolver- 
hampton. They were bound, as men of 
honour, to resist it, unless they were pre- 
pared to turn round upon and condemn 
their whole previous conduct. If they did 
resist this Motion, they should have his 
vote; because, of all circumstances that 
were to be lamented in 1846, he had most 
lamented the shock which had been given 
to public confidence in public men by the 
Government of the late Sir Robert Peel 
on that occasion. If a second Conserva- 
tive Government, by any similar act, gave 
a similar shock to public confidence in 
public men, it would do more to subvert 
the institutions of the country than the 
worst efforts of the wiliest democrat. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment took the only means by which to 
bring this question between the farmer 


and the present commercial legislation to 
a legitimate solution, when he submitted 


it to the decision of the country. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) would not dispute any Motion 
merely affirming free trade, so far as the 
present Parliament could command the 
future legislation of the country. In de- 
ference to the decision of the country, 
he should wait, because he wished to 
reserve his opinion until he should see 
whether justice was to be done to the 
classes which had been injured. He had 
not thought fit to let the speech of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding pass 
without noticing the gloss which that hon. 
Gentleman had put upon the question at 
issue. The question which the House had 
really to decide was, in fact, according 
to the hon. Member’s formal declaration 
at the meeting in Manchester, which was 
preliminary to this Resolution, not whe- 
ther compensation should be given, but 
ther cer the character of public men should 
wheth ntained, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he rose to ex- 
plain a misunderstanding into which the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) had fallen. The hon. Member 
seemed to think, and of course thinking so 
he could not help resenting it, that there 
was some connexion between the vote given 
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by him (Mr. Gladstone) in 1850, and the 
framing of the Resolution. He begged to 
say there was no such connexion. He 
would not at that moment discuss the 
grounds of that vote, but he considered 
he approached the question of compensa. 
tion or relief with hands entirely free. The 
opinion he had formed was, that in framing 
the Resolution, certain general principles 
should be declared—principles which he 
had endeavoured to state to-night in the 
plainest terms he could command. 

Mr. STAPLETON said, as a Member 
who had never sat in Parliament before, he 
owed no allegiance to any one, and he was 
as willing to vote for a Resolution of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as for a Resolution of the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. C. Villiers). In a proper and 
logical way, taking the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton first, he 
had to consider whether he could conscien- 
tiously support it, and whether in support- 
ing it he should be carrying out those 
views he had professed upon the hustings 
—whether he should be fulfilling the pro- 
mises he had then made, and answering 
the expectations of those who sent him. 
The constituency he had the honour to re- 
present had sent him there in preference to 
a gentleman who had sat on the opposite 
(the Government) side of the House, and 
who had declared himself a free-trader as 
fully and as frankly as the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had done; but he 
said nothing on the point of compensation, 
and because he said nothing on that point 
the constituency would not re-elect him. 
He marked between these two Resolutions 
a very great distinction, which had not yet 
been noticed, and it was this—that whilst 
Gentlemen of the Manchester school re- 
garded the question from one point, as 
consumers, and as the great mass of the 
people regarded it, those on the Ministerial 
side of the House regarded it from another 
point, as producers, subjected to unrestrict- 
ed competition. The question presented 
different aspects, according to the point 
from which it was viewed, and in choosing 
between them he confessed he preferred 
that aspect in which it was regarded by 
the great body of the population, rather 
than that in which it was regarded by par- 
ticular men. He understood from the speech 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to grant some kind of 
compensation for this unrestricted competi- 
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tion. Now, he said unrestricted competi- 
tion with compensation at the expense of 
those who were to have the advantage of 
it, was no Free Trade atall. Ifthey gave 
the people Free Trade, only on condition 
that they paid for licence to enjoy its ad- 
yantages, it was not Free Trade. In con- 
clusion, he begged to observe, that it 
struck him that no decision could be come 
to with unanimity which would satisfy 
free-traders in the country, because the 
people would not believe that those who 
till now had been united against Free 
Trade, were as anxious for it as the hon. 
Gentlemen who composed the Manchester 
school. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS: I rise, Sir, in 
consequence of the call which is now made 
upon me; but, as the old Members of this 
House must know, I have, as having al- 
ready moved the Resolution, but small 
discretion in dealing with it now. I was 
summoned to this House to-day about half 
an hour before it met, by a letter from the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets (Sir 
W. Clay), who said that he had some very 
important communications to make to the 
House, as well as some questions to put in 
which I might be interested; and he begged 
that I would be in my place. Well, I came, 


accordingly, and having heard that the 
object was for me to withdraw the Reso- 
lution, I have been listening for some time 
to hear some reasons assigned by him or 
by anybody else, why I was to do so, and 
accept the Resojution of the noble Lord 


the Member for Tiverton instead. Now, 
Sir, I think there is no doubt that I am 
the mover, though I am told that I am not 
the author of this Resolution. Although I 
have not, it seems, the honour of its pa- 
ternity, I have the liability of its support, 
and that I am willing to accept and to 
vindicate. Now, Sir, my statement on 
this matter will, I am afraid, be different 
from those that have preceded it, for it 
will be very simple. My purpose has been 
very simple throughout this matter, and 
that is, perhaps, why I cannot understand 
the new views that I hear to-night, and 
why I cannot understand some Amend- 
ments which have been proposed. On 
this side, if I am not mistaken, there was 
a general agreement as to the propriety 
of the Motion; and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
has, in a very friendly spirit to myself, 
stated that there was also some propriety 
in my being the mover. It was then agreed 
upon, that I was to submit a Resolution on 
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the subject of Free Trade to the House. 
Well, Sir, I had to ask myself what was 
the purpose and the occasion of such a 
Resolution. I think that I state the gen- 
eral opinion on this matter correctly to be, 
as looking to the purpose of the late disso- 
lution, and to the verdict on the subject of 
free trade given by the country, that there 
was not explicitness enough in the Queen’s 
Speech, or clearness enough on the part 
of the Government, to satisfy the opinion 
of the House or the country on the sub- 
ject—that the verdict upon the question 
which the First Minister had submitted to 
the country should be solemnly recorded 
by this House. The opinion of the coun- 
try was taken upon the question of our 
recent commercial policy, aud that has 
emphatically been, that this policy has 
produced great advantages, and improved 
the condition of all classes, especially the 
industrious classes, and that it was wise, 
just, and beneficial. 1t was my object to 
introduce these views into my Resoiution, 
and | have done so; I have farther done - 
what | believe the country has as much 
at heart, declared that this policy should 
be extended as well as maintained. It 
then proceeded to affirm the distinct and 
positive principle, that it was the opinion 
of the country that it should be further 
extended and maintained, as being to the 
interest of all classes, and the best mode 
of promoting the welfare and contentment 
of the people. The Resolution so drawn 
was submitted to many Gentlemen on this 
side for their approbation, and they con- 
sidered that it was in accordance precisely 
with the views that ought to be expressed. 
The Resolution was drawn in the spirit 
which I have stated, and no other whatever. 
That Resolution was framed for no other 
earthly purpose but that. I had instrue- 
tions, if 1 may call them so, to draw up 
this Resolution, and to submit it to the 
House. I do not deny that a great num- 
ber of Gentlemen did favour me by send- 
ing suggestions. They all embodied the 
views which I have expressed, and seemed 
to have no other object but my own. I 
had no less than ten or twelve Resolutions 
sent me, and every one of them, without 
exception, expressed an opinion that re- 
cent legislation had been wise and just. 
I venture to say it never entered the 
mind of a human being—certainly, I ven- 
ture to say that nothing would surprise 
the public at large more than to hear that 
in calling that legislation wise, just, and 
beneficial, it was designating it by three 
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odious epithets. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
alluded to the very open way in which the 
proceedings of different parties in this 
House are communicated to each other; 
but I must say that there is some danger 
in that kind of openness, because the right 
hon. Gentleman has been induced by it to 
trust to information of the most unfound- 


ed kind. The right hon. Gentleman stated | 


distinctly that he had it as an undoubted 
fact that the three odious epithets—* wise, 
just, and beneficial,’ were introduced the 
moment after it was discovered by the 
Mover or his Friend that the meeting at 
Lord Derby’s consented to acknowledge 
the principle of Free Trade. I acquit the 
right hon. Gentleman of any intentional 
misrepresentation; but I should not be 
doing justice to myself or my friends, did 
I not give the most complete contradiction 
to that statement which it is possible for 
me to give consistently with Parliamentary 
language, because it is most undisguisedly 


. and unequivocally untrue. My noble Friend 


v 


(Lord J, Russell) has stated to the House, 
that, in drawing up a Resolution on the 
subject several days before the meeting 
at Lord Derby’s, he also inserted these 
offensive words. I have said that every 
other Resolution that was sent to me con- 
tained these words; and I will say, further, 
that this Resolution that I have moved was 
not altered at all after the meeting in ques- 
tion, it having been agreed upon before; 
and at this moment I don’t know whether 
it is because | was never in diplomacy, or 
that I am not in office, or that, perhaps, 
according to the new rule, that I am not a 
gentleman, but I cannot understand what 
there is offensive in these words. I don’t 
know how such a construction can be put 
upon them. It is the truth, and an opin- 
ion generally formed upon experience of 
the policy. If hon. Gentlemen have been 
in error, they must take the consequences, 
and allow that measures that they thought 
would be hurtful have been the contrary. 
A confession of error is rather humiliating, 
perhaps; but Gentlemen who have enjoyed 
the very highest degree of respect in this 
country have not been ashamed to avow 
that they have been in error, and there is 
no reason why they should. I cannot see 
what there is offensive in this Resolution, 
unless there is something ulterior which 
these words interfere with, but which I 
know nothing about. Certainly, one would 
not have thought it odious that this lan- 
guage should be applied, after hon, Gen- 
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| tlemen had admitted that they were mig, 
| taken in objecting to the Free-Trade policy, 
but are now ready to adopt it, I wish thig 
could be explained, It was not the intention 
of anybody in using these words, Why is 
that construction to be put upon them? It 
must have some bearing on their ulterior 
projects which they do not see fit to disclose 
to the House. As | have before said, [ 
proposed those Resolutions for the simple 
purpose of recording the opinion of the 
House. I believe that they express what 
was the opinion of the last—I believe that 
it is the opinion of the new—Parliament; 
and I believe it is the opinion of the 
country at large, that the recent legislation 
was wise, just, and beneficial; and they 
wish to have it so declared by their represen- 
tatives. And if Gentlemen opposite did not 
think so before, experience ought to jus- 
tify them in concluding that it is so now, 
I was surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Berkshire (Mr. R. Pal- 
mer) declare himself proof against expe- 
rience, ‘* Don’t tell me,’ said the hon, 
Member, ‘‘ about the country having flou- 
rished under Free Trade, or about expe- 
rience. I have been in this House for 
twenty-five years, and during that time all 
the great men have at some time declared 
against the adoption of Free Trade.”’ Why, 
such a rule of action would shut out all 
improvement; we all of us here profit by 
experience every day, or ought todo so. I 
do not deny that some Gentlemen who sup- 
ported Protection may have done so from 
a conscientious but, however, erroneous 
belief, that it was the proper policy to 
pursue; but why should they now hesitate 
to declare that, although they believed its 
effects would be most disastrous to the coun- 
try, they find it has been just the contrary ? 
We hear much of recent and sincere conver- 
sions; but I own that the specimens of these 
kinds of conversions have not been so ap- 
parent to me, If those conversions are 
genuine, it is indeed a marvel how those 
words in the Resolution can be incompat- 
ible with the honour of Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Since this conversation began, as 
far as I have heard, the declarations of 
hon. Members opposite do not go beyond 
that of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the North Riding (Mr. Cayley), who 
assures the House that he will never do 
again that which it is impossible for him to 
do, and restore Protection; but they don’t 
say they would not if they could, or that 
they think themselves wrong; and with 
respect to many Gentlemen on the other 
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side, I do not think there are any 
symptoms at all of despair as to the 
ultimate triumph of their views. They 
admit themselves to be under difficulties at 
present; but give them time, and they do 
not at all abandon the question of Protec- 
tio. Are we, then, to be tender about 
their consciences, or their particular posi- 
tion with reference to this question? and 
am I, in my connexion with this subject, 
to consult the views of Protectionists ? 
Why, I never thought of drawing up a 
Resolution to please hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite; I had no such intention. My 
idea was that there was a majority in 
this House in favour of Free-Trade policy, 
and a minority against it; and if the 
Ministers of the Crown had been really 
Free Traders, they would probably have 
declared themselves so in the Speech from 
the Throne, or have made it quite obvious 
to the House that they were honestly in 
favour of this principle. It is because 
there is evidently yet a serious difference 
of opinion upon the success of the Free 
Trade policy, and because the majority 
feel bound to declare their opinion, that I 
have proposed this Resolution, and that I 
now feel bound to adhere to it as truly 
and simply declaring the opinion of the 
country. 

Sm WILLIAM CLAY said, that he 
had been called upon to state the reasons 
why he had asked the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) and the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to withdraw their respective Mo- 
tions, so as to admit of the Motion 
of the noble Lord the. Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston) being adopted. 
He would reply to that call. But, in the 
first place, he wished to set right an 
inaccuracy in the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton. 
The hon. Gentleman said that he (Sir 
W. Clay) sent him a note half an hour 
before the House met, in which he did 
not specify the nature of the question 
which he was about to put to him. On 
the contrary, he had himself left the note 
at twelve o’clock at a place where he 
understood the hon. Gentleman’s letters 
were generally left, and in that note he 
told him that he would suggest that the 
hon. Gentleman should withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and adopt as a substitute the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston). Now, if he (Sir W. Clay) 
wanted any justification for putting that 
question, he should find it in what had 
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passed during the debate, because a very 
large proportion of the leaders of parties 
and most prominent Members of the House 
had declared that it would be the better 
course to accept the Resolution of the 
noble Lord, in preference to the Resolution 
of hishon. Friend. That had been declared 
by the noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell); it had been declared in 
substance by the right hon. Baroret the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), as 
well as by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone). It had been assented to by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and assented to, as he (Sir 
W. Clay) distinctly understood, with the 
addition of the words on which his hon. 
Friend near him laid so much stress. He 
thought it strange that he should be asked, 
after this all but universal consent, why he 
should object to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. He would tell him, however, why 
he objected to it, and why he thought it 
could not have the effect which his hon. 
Friend desired and anticipated from its 
adoption. Ie objected to it, because, in- 
stead of merely affirming the justice of a 
Free-Trade policy, it insisted on the humi- 
liation of the large party opposite. He 
(Sir W. Clay) wished, for his part, to ob- 
tain the widest possible assent of the 
House to a declaration that the policy of 
Free Trade was to be the policy of the 
country. He was therefore persuaded he 
was doing right in endeavouring to stop 
the debate, because it appeared to him to 
tend to no useful purpose—that its only 
effect could be to widen existing differences 
of opinion, to embitter feelings of irritation 
which we ought rather to seek to soothe and 
to allay, and thus to alienate those whose 
union it was desirable to promote for the 
general welfare of the country. Did his 
hon. Friend near him doubt his (Sir 
W. Clay’s) devotion to the principles of 
Free Trade? He did not believe that any 
man would yenture to doubt it. Nine 
years before the year 1846, he proposed 
a Resolution for the repeal of the corn 
laws; indeed, if he recollected rightly, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton commenced the career in which he had 
so honourably distinguished himself by 
seconding that Resolution. His objection 
to the Motion was, that it called on a 
great party to admit, in terms, that a par- 
ticular measure which they opposed, was, 
at the time they opposed it, ‘‘ just, wise, 
and beneficial.” That was a humiliation 
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which it was neither wise nor generous to | discussion on an Order of the Day, instead 
attempt to force upon men of honour, and | of the Notices of Motion. 
to which it could not be expected that they} Mr. BARROW said, he was ignorant of 
should submit. What was the course| Parliamentary tacties, but he rose to pre- 
taken by men of good sense and kind| vent mistake as to any change in his 
feeling in private life? If they found per-| opinions. He would remind the hon. Mem. 
sons with whom they were engaged in| ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright), that con- 
pursuit of some common object (and had | stituencies in general did not adopt the opi- 
not all the Members of that House a com-} nions of candidates, but sought candidates 
mon object—the good of their country ?), | whose opinions coincided with their own, 
and who had formerly differed with them, | This had occurred in his case: he was not 
disposed to agree with them in opinion, and| returned by the overwhelming power of 
co-operate in action, did they refuse to ac-| great landowners to aid in keeping up their 
cept their co-operation unless they would re-| rents, but because he was known to have 
cant every word they had ever said? The} a strong opinion as to the injuries inflicted 
noble Lord the Member for London said | on the farming class, who were entitled to 
that it was justifiable for the House to ac-| relief from peculiar taxation as a matter of 
cept an abstract Resolution. He (Sir W. | justice rather than compensation. — If the 
Clay) had never denied it. It was because | change of 1846 had been injurious to them 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Wol- | because it was hasty, it was an act of injus- 
verhampton made it impossible to have as | tice, and could not come within the category 
large an assent as possible that he ob-| of ‘ wise, just, and beneficial.’’ He thought 
jected to it. He wanted the abstract Re-| with Mr. Huskisson that the right kind of 
solution to be carried by the largest pos-| Free Trade was to have moderate protee- 
sible majority. The difference between | tive but not prohibitory duties; and that, he 
the two propositions before the House was | believed, was the only policy under which 
this, that one asserted simply, although in| the country would prosper in future. If 
the most emphatic terms, the principles of | they were to have unrestricted competi- 
free trade. while the other was couched! tion, it should be unrestricted; all burdens 
in terms that inflicted a feeling of mortifi-' should be removed from farming produce; 
cation upon their political opponents. This | and farmers should not be prevented from 
was not an occasion for the indulgence of | using that produce free from duty in the 
any petty personal or party triumph. He | most advantageous manner as regarded con- 
hailed with joy the accession of the great | sumption by themselves, their labourers, and 
party opposite to the ranks of Free Trade, | their cattle. He objected to the term com- 
and he was very sorry that his hon. Friend | pensation being fastened upon the farmer, in 
had not thought fit to accede to his pro-| an offensive sense; he claimed the removal 
posal. If his hon. Friend persevered in| of restrictions by unjust taxes and burdens. 
his Motion, and he (Sir. W. Clay) had; Mr. STANHOPE said, he could not 
no choice but to vote for that Motion or| admit that the agricultural interest had 
the Amendwent proposed by the Govern-| suffered no injury. His county (North 
ment, he should, although with very great | Lincolnshire) was a fair test of the opera- 
regret, vote for the Motion; but if the! tion of the Free Trade policy. The farmers 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of} held their land at moderate rents; they had 
the Exchequer withdrew his Amendment a laborious and excellent peasantry; and if 
in favour of the Resolution proposed by | any men could have withstood the evil of 
tbe noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, | free trade, those were the men who would 
then he should vote for the noble Lord’s} have done it. He had seen men once in- 
Resolution, in preference to the Motion of | dependent obliged to rely for their bread 
his hon. Friend. | on the charity of their landlords. In that 
Mr. SPEAKER: I think it necessary | county, where men received a higher re- 
to remind the House, that the question be-| muneration than in any other, the labourers 
fore the House is not the Motion of the! were in a far worse condition since the Act 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, but that | of 1846 than before. Without sufficient 
this House do now adjourn. I will also} employment and sufficient remuneration, 
remind them that this is a day devoted to| the cheapness of provisions was no benefit. 
Notices of Motion, which, by our Rules,) Believing that great injury had been in- 
will take preeedence of the Orders of the flicted, he could not assent to the words 
Day; but owing to this Motion for adjourn- | * wise, just, and beneficial;’’ and, consis- 
ment, the House has been drawn into a| tently with his duty to his constituents 8 
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tenant-farmers, he could not affirm any of 
the Resolutions now before the House. He 

was aware the question was settled by the 

decision of the country, and to that deci- 

sion he thought it his duty to bow. The 

only constitutional course for a Member of 
Parliament, when a question was decided 

by the country, was to apply himself, how- 

ever strong his personal feelings might be, 

to carry out that principle. If they were 

to have unrestricted competition, their in- 

dustry ought not to be trammelled by any 

fiscal or unnatural regulation. If the soil 

of England was to compete with the soil of 

the whole world, they should be permitted 

to grow any crop they could possibly culti- 

yate. He trusted that if they were obliged 

io accept of the principle of Free Trade, 

that the agriculturists would no longer be | 
compelled to contribute so much to the 

revenue of the country. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, that under 
the circumstances of the case, he would 
ask the leave of the House to withdraw his 
Motion for its adjournment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny County 
had a Motion on the paper relative to 
Tenant Right, but he would appeal to the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman to waive his 
right to precedence, and to allow the ad- 
journed debate on the Resolutions he (Mr. | 
Villiers) had proposed, and the Amendment 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 





go on, 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, the ques- | 
tion he had to bring under the notice of | 
the House was one of no ordinary impor- | 
tance. It was, indeed, a matter most im- | 
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cellor of the Exchequer, therefore, on be- 
half of the Gouernment, so far to assist 
him as to give him an opportunity of bring- 
ing in his Bill before the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Napier) moved the second reading of the 
Bills he had introduced. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in yielding to the ge- 
neral feeling of the House on a subject 
of great interest, had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion, and he was sure his constituents 
would not be dissatisfied with his conduct 
on that occasion. He would not object to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman bringing 
in his Bill, but he was afraid that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman liked to put 
it down for to-morrow night, which was a 
Government night, the debate on the ques- 
tion now before the House might take up 
the whole time. He would assist the hon. 
and learned Member to bring in his Bill, 
but he could not pledge himself to support 
it. He might at the same time observe 
that he would not be able to make his 
financial statement to-morrow night (Fri- 
day), as he had given notice he would. 

Mr. Serseant SHEE said, he wished 
to have had an opportunity of stating the 
principles. of the Bill; but as the House 
appeared so anxious to resume the debate 
on Commercial Legislation, he would only 


|ask permission of the House for leave to 


bring in the Bill. 
Leave given. Bill read 1°. 
COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—FREE 
TRADE—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[23rd November], ‘‘ That it is the opinion 


portant to Irish Members, and to himself, | of this House that the improved condition 
as well as to the constituencies they repre- | of the Country, and particularly of the In- 
sented. If those constituencies could be | dustrious Classes, is mainly the result of 
present, and see with their own eyes what | recent Commercial Legislation, and espe- 
was going on, they might, however, under- | cially of the Act of 1846, which established 
stand the importaneé of the question which | the free admission of Foreign Corn; and 
the House was anxious to discuss, and of | that that Act was a wise, just, and bene- 
the various propositions before them. If | ficial measure:’’—(Mr. Charles Villiers :)— 
it was the general sense of the House that ; And which Amendment was to leave out 
he ought to give way, he should be very | from the first word ‘* That” to the end of 
sorry to interpose his Motion, and he was , the Question, in order to add the words 
sure he would do no good to his constitu- | ‘this House acknowledges, with satisfac- 
ents, or to the people of Ireland, in oppos- | tion, that the cheapness of provisions, oc- 
ing himself to the strongly-declared sense | casioned by recent Legislation, has mainly 
of the House. But, on the other hand, if | contributed to improve the condition and 
he gave up this point to the House, he! increase the comforts of the Working 
thought the House ought to do something Classes; and that unrestricted competition 
forhim. He would ask the right hon. Chan- | having been adopted, after due delibera- 
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tion, as the principle of our Commercial 
System, this House is of opinion that it is 
the duty of the Government unreservedly 
to adhere to that policy in those measures 
of Financial and Administrative Reform 
which, under the circumstances of the 
Country, they may deem it their duty to 
introduce,’ —(My. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,)—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question,”’ 

Debate resumed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope the House will allow me 
to make a remark as to the course Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to take. 
With respect to the Amendment which I 
proposed, and that which has been pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), I have to 
say that I shall defer to what appears to 
be the feeling of the House. I shall not 
press the Amendment I have given notice 
of, and the question may now be taken 
on the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), and the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston), 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he wished to say 
by way of explanation, before the House 
began the debate, that in his speech the 
other night he had referred to the fact 
that the Lord Advocate of Scotland had 
gone as a candidate to Lisburn, and had 
stood for that borough under the patronage 
of the Marquess of Hertford. It had been 
stated in at least one of the papers that he 
had asserted the gentleman in question had 
gone to Lisburn under the patronage of the 


Marquess of Londonderry ; and as he did 
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move it?] Yes, I do. I beg leave to 
move the Amendment of which I hay 
given notice. 

Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ Country,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘and especially of the Industrious Classes, js 
mainly the result of recent Legislation, whieh 
has established the principle of unrestricted com. 
petition, has abolished Taxes imposed for the pur- 
poses of Protection, and has thereby diminished 
the cost and increased the abundance of the prin- 
cipal articles of the Food of the People,’ instead 
thereof.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr, BOOKER: Before I proceed to 
diseuss the important question now before 
the House, I will beg to assure the noble 
Viseount opposite (Viscount Palmerston), 
of the high and grateful sei:se I entertain 
of the kindness and consideration which 
prompted him to step forward, under mo- 
tives and feelings towards this side of the 
House which he has so well expressed, to 
make the conciliatory proposition which he 
has made, and which has been accepted by 
the Government. I hope, however, the 
noble Lord will not receive it as any mark 
of public or personal disrespect, if I, and 
those who act with me, feel ourselves un- 
able to assent to his Amendment. Sir, 
there is no Member of this Assembly more 
thoroughly convinced of the hollowness 
and unsoundness of that system of com- 
mercial legislation now attempted to be 
forced permanently upon us, or who is 
more deeply but voluntarily committed to 
the opposite system, to which I still firmly 
adhere, than | am: and, notwithstanding 
I eseaped the lash of the hon. Member for 


not wish to be supposed capable of making | Manchester the other night, I desire to 
a mistake on such an important question | avow this—that there is no one who more 
and matter of fact, and as he had received | deeply deplores than 1 do the course which 
a letter from the son of the noble Lord (the | Her Majesty’s Government have been 
Marquess of Londonderry), who sat in that | compelled, or have felt it their duty, to 
House, in reference to it, he wished to | pursue, on this question of our future legis- 
make that statement, and to correct any | lation. The speech of the right hon, Gen- 
erroneous impression which might preyail | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject. | may have been a triumphant vindication of 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. {the Government—certainly it was a mas- 
Mr. GLADSTONE: As a matter of | terly exposition of the position in which 
form I wish to observe, that I understand | the Government have found themselves 
the Amendment of the noble Lord (Viscount | placed. But in that speech there was no 
Palmerston) was to be moved in case the | vindication of the course “which I have 
Amendment of Government was withdrawn. | openly and consistently pursued. I have 
The noble Lord’s Amendment has not yet | been a member of that great party which 
been moved. has been called the Country party, which 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I intend | I have ever understood to have been uni 
to move— [An Hon. Member; Do you/| together by a principle, and that principle 
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yas, and is, protection to our native indus- 
try and capital. That principle, on the 
jatform and the hustings, as well as in 
this House, I have endeavoured, to the ut- 
most of my power, to maintain. I have 
done so, through good report and evil re- 

rt, under much of obloquy, some of 
which I may have justly merited, but much 
of which I have felt was harsh, and not 
justly deserved. Before, then, I can con- 
sent to read a recantation, and abjure the 
principles of a whole life, I trust the House 
will grant me its indulgence, while I give 
my reasons for the faith which is still in 
me. Now, Sir, I have always understood 
that the system of free trade, now to be 
extended to free and unrestricted compe- 
tition, was ushered in by a system of relax- 
ation of our commercial tariff in the year 
1842. I admit that, under the circum- 
stances of the country, that was a wise and 
beneficial measure, and that great advan- 
tages flowed from it to the country at 
large. I will also allow, what indeed it 


would be foolish and idle to deny, that the 
years 1843, 1844 and 1845, were years of 
great national prosperity. Let me, how- 
ever, pause here for a moment, and in- 
quire what financial and commercial mea- 


sures passed the Legislature during this 
period; in 1844, the Charter of the Bank 
of England was passed, and in 1845 those 
of Scotland and Ireland followed: in the 
year 1844 money was abundant, and as 
easy of attainment as it is at the present 
moment; the Bank of England fixed its 
rate of interest at 2 per cent, and advances 
could be had, as now, from private sources 
at 13 per cent. And now, Sir, what fol- 
lowed? The year 1846 was confessedly a 
period of the wildest speculation ever 
known in the annals of the country. In 
addition to private and joint-stock adven- 
tures of every sort and kind, railway spe- 
culations, requiring capital to the extent 
of nearly four hundred millions, received 
the sanction of the Legislature. In 1846, 
too, the Corn Laws were repealed; and 
how commenced in earnest, and without 
restriction, the application of the principle, 
and the development of the effects, of your 
boasted system and policy of free trade. 
Well, Sir, the very next succeeding year, 
1847, brought a collapse in the commer- 
cial world, and a convulsion which shook 
commercial credit to its very centre. In 
the crash, mercantile and commercial capi- 
tal, to the extent, I think, of upwards of 
fifty millions, in a few months was swept 
away, and many of the highest, and some 
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of the oldest of our commercial firms were 
levelled to the dust. Money, wealth, pros- 
perity, all disappeared; the Government 
fixed the rate of interest for advances by 
the Bank of England at 8 per cent, and in 
private transactions it rose to 12, 15, and 
even, under the severity of the pressure, 
to 18 and 20 per cent: and this was 
under your boasted system of free trade. 
It certainly was an extraordinary and un- 
expected retribution, that trade and com- 
merce should haye felt and staggered under 
the first shock. You persevered in your 
system, and our domestic agriculture next 
reeled under the blow. During the suc- 
ceeding years an amount of agricultural 
depression was experienced never before 
known. Agricultural capital was swept 
away by millions, as we have a ready wit- 
ness in the hon. and learned Mover of 
these Resolutions. This, too, occurred 
under your boasted system of free trade; 
and the pressure continued with increased 
and accumulating violence from year to 
year, until Providence opened to us those 
vast regions and stores of mineral wealth, 
whence have flowed, ever since, riches to an 
enormous extent. Providence, Sir, and 
not human legislation, nor any efforts or 
results of human wisdom, has removed the 
pressure, and produced these blessings un- 
der which the country is now beginning ta 
revive; and, Sir, if the principle of protec- 
tion to our native industry and capital were 
now prevailing—firmly maintained and 
prudently extended or relaxed, as occasion 
justified—I know of no limit within which 
our national prosperity would now be con- 
fined. Sir, 1 have felt this, and still feel 
it, that it is incontrovertible and true. I 
have endeavoured to fight the battle of 
protection honestly and manfully, but I 
am perfectly willing to admit that we have 
suffered defeat. I am willing to admit 
that Manchester has proved too strong for 
us. But I am of opinion, as the noble 
Viscount the Member for Tiverton seems 
to be of opinion, that, if we are vanquished 
and acknowledge it frankly, to require of 
us to abjure and surrender all the fixed 
opinions of our lives, and to give a flat de- 
nial, by our votes, to our own past career, is 
going much too far. Under the existing 
prosperity of the industrious elasses, I, for 
one, have no intention to attempt to re- 
verse or alter that policy which, after a 
distinct appeal made to it, the country has 
now unequivocally confirmed. I will give 
it a fair trial, My own convictions remain 
unaltered, and are not by force and vio- 
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lence to be eradicated; but the battle has 
been fought in the country, and I acknow- 
ledge my party to be beaten. I utterly 
deny, however, that it is to that policy of 
free trade that the improved condition of 
the country is to be ascribed. I wish to 
be accurately informed of the extent to 
which that metallic wealth which Provi- 
dence has disclosed to us, has flowed, and 
is continuing to flow, into this country. 
I believe it to be to an extent perfectly 
astonishing. The discovery of these gold 
regions, too, has had a double effeet on 
the condition of the country. It has 
opened avenues and outlets for the out- 
pouring of a redundant population; and it 
is my opinion that it is to this in-pouring 
of metallic wealth, coupled with a vast 
out-pouring, in a continuous stream, of 
masses of our people, that the prosperous 
condition of the working and industrious 
classes, and those who employ them, too, 
is to be mainly attributed. This convic- 
tion, Sir, is so impressed on my mind, that 
I deeply regret I cannot concur in the 
Amendment of the noble Lord; still less 
can I give my assent to the original Reso- 
lutions of the hon. and learned Member for 
Wolverhampton. But, Sir, I feel as little 
disposed to embarrass the Government, in 
whose general policy I most fully concur. 
Although, then, upon the great questions 
of free trade and protection I lament the 
policy they have adopted, and the surren- 
der they have made, and I must differ 
from them, yet upon all the great consti- 
tutional questions that must force them- 
selves on the consideration of Parliament 
—in upholding inviolate the safety, ho- 
nour, and dignity of the Crown,—in pro- 
tecting and purifying the Church, in main- 
taining the Christian character of the 
Legislature; in defending our Protestant 
institutions in Chureh and State, both in 
this and the sister island, against that 
monstrous confederacy which, under the 
guise and watchword of religious equality, 
has reared its head—on all these ques- 
tions of public policy they will have my 
earnest, zealous, and unflinching support. 
And, Sir, on the question of free trade, or, 
as it is now to be, free and unrestricted 
competition, they will not need my sup- 
port, for if Gentlemen opposite are true 
to their ancient professions, of regarding 
measures and not men, they must com- 
mand theirs. I rose, Sir, at this stage of 
the debate, to record my unaltered convic- 
tions on the subject of protection to our 
native interests; to declare my determina- 


Mr. Booker 
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nation to vote against the Resolutions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Wolver. 
hampton; and at the same time to express 
my deep regret, on every ground, that | 
cannot record my vote in favour of the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem. 
ber for Tiverton. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he ap. 
prehended that the supplemental debate 
which they had witnessed that evening 
was about one of the most irregular things 
that had probably ever been witnessed in 
that House, and he should hope that the 
commencement of a new Parliament hon. 
Members would not make a precedent of 
a debate in which he did think the distin. 
guished order of Baronets had not cut a 
very distinguished figure. Now his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Sir W. Clay) was a very gentlemanly man 
—he was a man ‘of very fine and sensitive 
feelings—and the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. C. Villiers) had gained upon his sus. 
ceptibility. His 
ia “ native hue of resolution 
Seemed sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought;” 
but he must say, if the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets brought 
these fine susceptibilities into the House, 
he would be more qualified to weep over 
the Sormows of Werter, than to discuss 
the principle of Free Trade. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) lamented that the hon. Baronet 
had thought proper to put the question to 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton; he 
lamented that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
should have originated that debate, which 
he thought Mr. Speaker would be of opin- 
ion had been completely out of order. But 
what was the position they stood in at the 
present moment? ‘They had no less than 
four Resolutions before them. No; one 
had been withdrawn, and there were ouly 
three. [An Hon. Memper: No! only 
two.] He believed there was a third; 
or else, what had become of the Reso- 
lution proposed by the right hon, Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle? [An Hon. 
Memsrr: No, no! that’s gone too.] What, 
had hon. Gentlemen opposite swallowed 
that too? [**No,no!’’] Oh, then, it was 
not moved, but was intended to be a sup- 
plemental Resolution. But, if he under- 
stood the confusion of to-night, the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) had moved an Amendment 
to the original Resolution, which had been 
improved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Carlisle, and adopted by the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
jn the name of the Government. But for 
himself he had no hesitation on reading 
the original Resolution, to say that it was 
the one which the House ought to adopt, 
nor did he think the country would be 
under any mistake as to its terms or ap- 

rance. This was no question of words: 
it was not a matter to be left to the eti- 
quette of the Pump-room of Bath, or to a 
master of the ceremonies. It was the vin- 
dieation of a policy—a policy which Sir 
Robert Peel commenced in 1842, and com- 
pleted in 1846. It might be all very well 
for some Gentlemen to indulge in nice 
criticisms, and he must tell the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton that they were 
there to consider what was justand right : it 
was a great question of political morality, 
and not a question of what was agreeable 
to Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. He was therefore very much sur- 
prised at the noble Lord’s Amendment, but 
if he was surprised at the Amendment, he 
was still more surprised at the speech with 
which it was accompanied. He was aware 


that some people were of opinion that it 
was quite natural in the noble Lord—who 
might be considered as a sort of wet nurse 


to the present Administration—who at- 
tended them in their infancy, and cherished 
them in their adversities last Session—to 
step in to relieve the British Protectionist 
when he was almost choking with their 
endeavours to swallow a crust of Free 
Trade bread. Some people thought it was 
quite natural for the noble Lord, at such a 
conjunction to pat them on the back, and 
administer a mixture of his own creation. 
But if he took exception to the terms of 
the noble Lord’s Amendment, what was 
he to say to his speech? He had a strong 
impression that the sympathies of the noble 
Lord would hereafter be enlisted more by 
the Tory benches than by his old and tried 
friends. He entertained a great respect 
for the noble Lord—he had a great admi- 
ration for him; yes, he proved that by his 
vote when the noble Lord on a memo- 
rable occasion was exposed to the dan- 
ger of a vote of censure which his new 
friends wished to pass upon him: on that 
occasion, as an independent Member, he 
gave the noble Lord his humble support; 
he approved of the noble Lord’s policy on 
that occasion, and, therefore, he had a 
just right now to speak his honest convic- 
tions as to the course pursued by the noble 
Lord now. It might be all very well for 
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the noble Lord to say of his new friends 
and connexions on the other side of the 
House, that they were pursuing a politic 
course; but he thought that the noble Lord 
went rather too far when he said it was a 
course that was creditable. He might 
consent to say that it was a politic course; 
but he must dissent from the noble Lord 
in toto as to the credit which the noble 
Lord appeared to attach to that course. 
And when the noble Lord, forsooth, taunt- 
ed his hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright), and told him that he 
was making a great national interest a 
party question, he must take leave to ask 
the noble Lord who it was that had made 
it a party question for six long years ? 
Who was it indeed? Was it the Free 
Traders in the House, or out of the House ? 
No, it was the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his asso- 
ciates on the other side; and he thought 
there was little room for any man to 
talk about the credit of their course. 
For his part, no honest politician could 
say that the conduct of the Protee- 
tionist party had been a credit to them- 
selves. But the noble Lord had taken his 
own line; he had chosen to move an Amend- 
ment to the original Resolution, thereby 
endeavouring to break up the united opin- 
ion of the liberal side of the House. It 
was very natural that the movement of the 
noble Lord should be viewed with suspicion 
by those who had hitherto been his friends; 
but if the noble Lord surprised him by his 
Amendment and his speech, what was his 
surprise to hear the speech of the Atlas of 
the Administration and the Proteus of pro- 
tection, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? He thought the 
Ilouse would agree with him in saying, 
that the fluency of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s dictum was only equalled by the har- 
diness of his assertions. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked of the audacity of the no- 
ble Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord John Russell). Why, the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared to him to have taken 
a leaf out of the book of a great French char- 
acter. [ Laughter.] Oh, but he did not al- 
lude to M. Thiers. He spoke of the great 
French character at the time of the French 
Revolution—Danton, who, when he was 
asked to give a reason for his success, 
said, ‘* Audacity, always audacity.”’ Well, 
now, what was the course pursued by the 
right hon. Gentleman? The right hon. 
Gentleman actually had the face to tell the 
House, the other night, after the course he 
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had pursued for six years, that neither the 
Earl of Derby nor himself had endeavoured 
to reverse the system of Free Trade. True, 
the right hon. Gentleman never had the 
courage to make a direct or specific at- 
tempt to reverse the Free Trade policy, 
but the House must recollect the course 
which he allowed his friends and followers 
to pursue. The right hon. Gentleman the 
other night favoured the House with his 
own history of the Protectionist party and 
their course during the last six years. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman reminded 
him somewhat of another history, or rather 
a romance, namely, Hume’s Apology for 
the Stewarts. But the right hon. Gentle 
man’s history was nothing more nor less 
than an apology for his party, or rather for 
himself. But what course did the right 
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hon. Gentleman really pursue ? He would | 
have them believe that he had stood by | 
ever since 1846, and never even attempted 
to refute the doctrines of Free Trade. But | 
was there no external agitation in the coun- | 
try? Was there not a house taken in| 
Bond-street for disseminating tracts and | 
conducting the whole business of the Pro- 
tectionist movement? Why, if he was not 


mistaken, the hon. Gentleman who was 
} 


now Secretary to the Admiralty was Secre- | re 


tary to the Bond-street Association. Well, | 
now, what was the first movement of this | 
gang ? If the House would bear with him | 
for a few minutes, he would show them by | 
a few quotations. There had been a good | 
deal of quoting in the course of this de- | 
bate, but he would promise them that what | 
he read should be new matter. He would 

not trouble them with the notions of ancient 
county Members, who were men to be pitied, | 
but he would draw upon the fountain-head | 
of the party. The right hon. Gentleman | 
had told them that neither he nor the Earl | 
of Derby ever was engaged in the Protec- | 
tionist agitation; but if they were not, some | 
of their principal supporters were, and he | 
would take leave to mention an incident in 

proof of this, which no doubt the hon. 

Gentleman the Secretary to the Admiralty | 
would well remember. In the year 1849, | 
on June the 26th, a meeting was held in | 
Drury-lane Theatre, which the party had 

taken at the time. At this period the 
Duke of Richmond was in the chair, and | 
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sure to see Mr. Ellman and the Duke of 
Richmond in red letters in the Bill. he 
Duke of Richmond invariably took the 
lead in opening the ball; for instance, he 
took the chair on this occasion, and the 
meeting was held to receive the Report of 
the Committee of the Central Society. The 
first Resolution for receiving the Report 
was moved by a Cabinet Minister. But 
before mentioning his name, the House 
should see what he said. These were the 
men, mark you! who never attempted to 
reverse the policy of Free Trade. This 
speaker thought the country was going to 
be ruined by a free trade in gloves, and 
then he went on to say— 

“ He was not one of those who wished a Min. 
ister to be obstinate in details, but he wished him 


to be obstinate in principle ; a man without firm- 
ness of principle was dangerous, unfitted for office, 


| Three months before (the repeal of the Corn Laws) 


Sir Robert Peel spoke strongly in favour of this 
Bill of three years before. What a blow 
to the character of our public men, and, through 
them, to the character of this country in the face 


| of Europe! It was not too late to ret»ace steps so 


rashly made. Ile hoped to God the time would 
never come when the free-trade theory would be 


consummated ; but, should it please God, in His 


anger, that it should be effected, then would this 

great kingdom soon return to her normal and na- 

tural state, a weather-beaten island in a northern 
” 


And who did the House think was the 
speaker of this eloquent and moving ad- 
dress 2? Who was it that was afraid Free 
Trade would reduce this country into a 
weather-beaten island in a northern sea? 
No other person, indeed, than the noble 
Lord the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (the Earl of Malmesbury), 
a colleague of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had never done anything to reverse 
the doctrines of Free Trade. But was the 
noble Lord of that opinion still? He wished 
they had him in that House. The Motion 
for the adoption of the Report was seconded 
by another Minister, but not a Cabinet 
Minister. It was seconded by a gentle- 


'man not of so many words as the previous 


speaker; he took a passage from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Well, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer quotes, and why should 
not other people quote him? The gentle. 
man said, ‘* the flower of the country were 


very active; indeed, it might almost be said | with him, and therefore the cause of pro- 
that there were six Richmonds in the field| tected and regenerated England must 
—for his Grace was here, there, and every- | triumph.’’ He went on to observe—and 
where; now in Sussex, now in Essex, then | the British lion was never taken such liber- 
in London, and in any announcements of | ties with as in this passage—* The British 
Protectionist meetings you were always | lion is a loyal lion; he is a bold one, when 


Mr. B. Osborne 
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you do put him on his legs; he may be 
easily put up, but he is an awkward animal 
to put down.” A Mr. Bosanquet was the 
gentleman who said this, but who he was 
he (Mr. B. Osborne) did not know; but 
Mr. G. F. Young, whom the Earl of Derby 
wished to make Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, concluded a Motion at the 
same meeting for passing a vote of thanks 
to the noble Chairman by counselling the 
farmers what todo. They were to ‘‘ agi- 
tate, agitate, agitate!’’ So much, then, 
for 1849; but let him follow these loyal 
Protectionists up. That assiduous Gentle- 
man the present Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty was at this time Seeretary to No. 17, 
Bond-street, where he was everything. He 
was everywhere, and did all sorts of things. 
He took the Crown and Anchor, where he 
got up a meeting in 1850. Well, the 
Crown and Anchor was taken, and who 
was in the chair? He did not know what 
had become of him, for lately he had not 
heard of him. The chairman was a noble 
Duke, and the man who threatened to 
make and unmake Peel. What had be- 
come of the Duke of Richmond? Nothing 
had been heard of him in the other House 
lately. Well, the Duke of Richmond was 
in the chair, and the meeting was attended 
by a few Ministers—men who now pro- 
fessed that they had never done anything 
to reverse the doctrines of Free Trade. 
The Earl of Eglintoun was there, Major 
Beresford was there, and so was poor Mr. 
Christopher. The Earl of Malmesbury 
was there, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie was 
there, Lord John Manners was there, and 
so was Sir John Trollope and Mr. Chowler. 
Now let the House listen to the speech of 
this last-named individual, and remember 
that the Duke of Richmond was again in 
the chair, and opened the proceedings of 
theday. He said— 


“If this country were to continue great and | 


free, moderate import duties must be established ; 
the experiment (of free trade) had been tried and 
failed; common sense always said it would fail. 
He recommended the tenant-farmers to persevere; 
let each, when they returned home, tell their 
neighbours to persevere, and justice would sooner 
or later take place.” 


the first was proposed by the hon. Member 
for Hereford (Mr. Booker). Unless the 
Howse wished it, he would not read the 


hon. Gentleman’s speech, because it was! 


very much like the one he had made that 
evening. This was, however, the Resolu- 
tion moved by him :— 

“That the difficulty and intolerable distress of 
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agriculture, and other great interests of the coun- 
try, and the state of deprivation and suffering to 
which large masses of the industrial population 
are reduced, are fraught with consequences most 
disastrous to public welfare, and, if not speedily 
remedied, must prove fatal to the maintenance of 
public credit, will endanger the public peace, and 
may even place in peril the safety of the State.” 


This Resolution, which was pretty well for 
Mr. Booker, was carried with great enthu- 
siasm, and it was seconded by that notori- 
ous and valiant gentleman Mr. Chowler. 
He did not know if the House would wish 
to hear what Mr. Chowler said; it was the 
famous horse speech, and Mr. Chowler 
(whom he looked upon as a very ill-used 
man) spoke to the following effect :— 
“Mr. Cobden says, if you attempt to reintro- 
duce protection, what he will do, and what will 
become of the landlords; but I say, if the land- 
lords will stick to us, we will stick to them.” 
{Iere—this was the reporter’s description of the 
scene—the assembly rose, and cheered vocifer- 
ously. Earl Stanhope struck the speaker on the 
shoulders in approbation of the sentiment, and all 
on the platform rose and cheered.] “ But we 


will go further—we have got nine-tenths of the 
horses of the kingdom, and men to ride them. . . 
... . Wewill protect Her Majesty, if She will 
protect us. 


(Vociferous cheering.)” 

The next Resolution was moved by a Mr. 
E. Ball. He hoped it was not the hon. 
Member of that name. [Mr. Batt here 
nodded his head acquiescingly.] He was 
happy to see the hon. Member looking so 
well after what he had said at the Crown 
and Anchor. Hesaid, and he spoke out as 
he did the other night honestly and straight- 
forwardly, for which he respected the hon. 
Member :— 

“Tt was painful to speak of the landlords in 
terms of disparagement, but was it not true they 
(the farmers) had fallen, not by the League, not 
by the treachery of Sir Robert Peel, but because 
their landlords, the aristocracy, had swerved from 
their duty ?” 

What did the hon. Member say now? Let 
the House listen to what followed, and then 
look at the hon. Gentleman :— 

“ Would they tell him, a brokenhearted man, 
passing into a state of poverty, that he was to 
fear the threats of a detnagogue ? ” 

Then followed something rather obseure:— 

“They, the tenant-farmers, would be prepared 


There were several Resolutions moved, and | to take those terrible steps, which it was most 


frightful to imagine, but which necessity was driv- 
ing them to contemplate. [Tremendous cheers, 
it the close of which a gentleman upon the plat- 
form proposed three groans for Sir Robert Peel, 
the arch enemy of the human species. }” 

Yet these were the Gentlemen who had 
done nothing to reverse Free Trade; and 
hon. Members were told to be careful not 
to wound the feelings of Gentlemen who 
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had proposed three groans, as the greatest 
enemy of the human species, for the 
greatest Minister who ever lived! The 
proceedings were concluded by the Earl 
of Eglintoun, the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, proposing a vote of thanks to 
the noble Duke in the chair, “ for his 
manly and consistent maintenance of the 
cause of protection on all occasions.” 
This was seconded by a Cabinet Minister 
—Lord John Manners. And would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer tell him that he did not 
stand by and pat them on the back, or 
that they would have gone to these mect- 
ings if they were not agreeable to the 
Earl of Derby, or to their present master, 
Mr. Disraeli? There must be plain speak- 
ing to-night; they must not have the 
politeness of diplomacy introduced for the 
evasion of a principle. Protection was 
the only thing upon which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been consistent. 
On the 22nd of January, 1846, the right 
hon. Gentleman said in his speech on the 
Address— 

“To the opinions which I have expressed in 

this [louse in favour of Protection I adhere. 
They sent me to this House, and, if 1 had relin- 
quished them, I should have relinquished my seat 
also.” [3 Hansard, Ixxxiii. 112.] 
Then the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
his famous parallel of the Turkish Ad- 
miral steering his fleet into the enemy’s 
port; and what did he say of a Ministry, 
honest and able, which he (Mr. B. Os- 
borne) should be glad to see now in office ? 
He said— 


“Who does not remember the ‘ sacred cause of 


protection,’ the cause for which Sovereigns were 
thwarted—Parliaments dissolved—and a nation 
taken in! When one looks at the Ministry, see- 
ing of what they are composed, one is hardly 
certain whether ‘the future’ of which they are 
thinking is indeed posterity, or only the coming 
quarter day.” ([Jbid. p. 115, 119.] 


In his speech on the Corn Laws on 
May 15, 1846, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the conversion of the Saxons by 
Charlemagne in battalions, and their being 
baptised in platoons. He then said of 
Sir Robert Peel— 

“** His life has been one great appropriation 
clause,’ and he concluded, ‘I believe the couniry 
will not long endure this huckstering tyranny ot 
the Treasury bench—these political pedlars, that 
bought their party in the cheapest market and 
sold us in the dearest.’” [Jbid. Ixxxvi. 675-76. ] 


In 1849, on the Ist of February, the 
right hon. Gentleman moved an Amend- 
ment on the Address, and withdrew it. 
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He then said—‘‘ In my opinion the new 
commercial system has had a trial, , 
fair trial, and has failed.”’ And the right 
hon. Gentleman looked forward to a time 
when it might be revised. On the 8th of 
March, 1849, the right hon. Gentleman 
moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
burdens on land. He then said, ‘I stijj 
believe our new commercial system ig 
founded on erroneous principles.” Qp 
the 15th of March the right hon. Gentle. 
man made that allusion to ‘‘ protected and 
regenerated England.”” On the Ist of 
February, 1850, the right hon. Gentleman 
voted for the Amendment to the Address 
moved by the right hon. Member for South 
Lincolnshire (Sir J. Trollope). He said 
he never made a direct Motion in that 
House against free trade, but he took ad. 
vantage of a Motion in 1850 for a mode. 
rate fixed duty to speak and vote for it, 
On the 14th of May, 1850, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Task you to protect the rights and interests 
of labour generally—in the first place, by allow- 
ing no free imports from countries which meet 
you with countervailing duties; and, in the 
second place, with respect to agricultural pro- 
duce, to compensate the soil for the burdens 
from which other classes are free, by an equiva- 


j jent duty.” [3 Hansard, exi. 86.] 


And then the right hon. Gentleman came 
to the House in a November Session in 
1852, and, with a face which he never 
saw equalled in the theatre, he dared to 
tell the House that he had never attempt- 
ed to reverse the policy of Free Trade! 
IIe said, too, that the Earl of Derby had 
never done so. Of the two he thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
much safer and more discreet man. The 
Earl of Derby affected to be affronted the 
other night in the House of Lords about 
his personal honour. He (Mr. B. Osborne) 
said this was gross affectation, and he 
would prove it. In 1846 the noble Lord 
broke up the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

“*Thad placed before me,’ he told the House 
of Lords, ‘the choice of separating from my 
colleagues, or of sacrificing my own individual 
opinion, and what I conceive to be my own per- 
sonal consistency and honour. I had to consider 
the course which, in my opinion, my publie daty 
and my private honour required. I tried to 
school myself into the belief that, under certain 
circumstances, the interests of the country might 
require even the sacrifice of a public and perso 
character. My Lords,’ he ex laimed, ‘1 could 
not bring myself to so humiliating a coneli 
sion,’”” 


It was lamentable to see what a love of 
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party would bring a man to. [** Oh, | 
oh!”}] Did hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
want any more ? Was not every man satis- | 
fed that the noble Earl at the head of | 
the Government had done all he could to | 
reverse Free Trade? He knew that what 
he was saying was disagreeable to hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite. He did not wish to 
hurt the feelings of hon. Members paont 
site, but he must tell them that he did not 
sympathise with the fine sensibilities of the | 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Tower | 
Hamlets (Sir W. Clay). He had farmers 
for his constituents, and he spoke on their | 
behalf. [Lord Bureutey: Bethnal-green.] | 
This noble Lord—a Lord of the Bedchamber | 
—who represented a snug borough, might | 
well be proud of such a large and honest | 
constituency as that of Bethnal-green. He 
would now refer to the noble Lord’s (the | 
Earl of Derby’s) famous ‘* Up-guards-and- | 
at’em’’ speech: he was now gone into the | 
Rifles. When the noble Lord had come | 
into power, several gentlemen waited on 
the noble Lord to learn what he intended | 
todo. Here was his answer. It was very 
important : — 


“Tf there be any who are of opinion that I am | 
flinching from, or hesitating in the advocacy of, 
those principles which I held in conjunction with | 
my late Friend (Lord George Bentinck), I autho- 
rise you to assure one and all that those who re- 
present that, in my case will find no hesitation, no ; 
flinching, no change of opinion. I only look for | 
the day when it may be possible for me to use | 
the memorable words of the Duke of Wellington, 
on the field of Waterloo [words, by the way, which 
he (Mr. B. Osborne) believed the Duke never did 


use], and say, ‘ Up, Guards, and at’em!’” 


Such were the speeches of the Earl of | 
Derby; and was there any Member so | 
young, any Member so inexperienced in | 
Parliamentary debates, that he would | 
believe the statement of the right hon. ; 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer, that neither he nor his colleagues | 
in the other House ever took any steps to | 

| 


reverse Free Trade. He would now refer 


to a speech made by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman of high character—the Chance'lor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. Christopher). 
[Lord Burcutey: Hear, hear!] Ah! 
the noble Lord must listen: it might 
be disagreeable, but Lords of the Bed- 


chamber must listen. He could well im- 
agine that all this was very disagreeable 
tohear; but, perhaps, the noble Lord would 
answer him on his legs after he had done. 
Now, could anybody imagine that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
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Lincolnshire would have gone to his con- 
stituents with this address if he had not 
been authorised to do so by the Earl of 
Derby—the address which he issued when 
he accepted office. Here was an address 
sent to him (Mr. B. Osborne) by one of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s constituents in 
Lincolnshire—a constituent who had hither- 
to supported the right hon. Gentleman, but 
was now disgusted with him. The right 
hon. Gentleman said — 

‘* Tler Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to entrust to my care the Seals o: the Duchy of 
Lancaster, I accept office under the administration 
of the Earl of Derby, from a conviction of his sin- 
cere desire to reverse’—[let the House mark the 
word ‘reverse’J]—‘to reverse that financial and 
commercial policy which is so injurious to native 
industry and capital.’” 


Had he (Mr. B. Osborne) made out his case ? 
Was the House of opinion that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and his Colleagues, had from 
first to last, in season and out of season. 


| been consistent in this one particular, their 


strenuous exertions and endeavours for six 
years to reverse the policy of Free Trade? 


_It might be said, ‘* Hon. Gentlemen wanted 
'a ery; Protection was taken up, and there- 


fore it was that all these honest men and 
deluded farmers were taken in.’’ He did 
not know what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s future 
course would be; probably next month he 
would have an invasion, or something of 


'that kind, to talk about; but there could 


be no doubt that the course which had 


; been pursued on this occasion was not 
'one which would conduce to the advance- 


ment of the great cause of public morality. 
They were told, however, that Protection 
was one of those things which were ex- 
hausted and obsolete. Was the House 
sure of that? Was it quite sure that 
the sudden conversion of these Gentlemen 
was sincere? He feared that it was 
not. He had there a very extraordi- 
nary speech, made within the last fort- 
night, by a Minister—a_ penitential Minis- 
ter—the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. Christopher). The right hon. 
Gentleman went down to his constituents 
within the last fortnight—and this was very 
material, because it gave them the inference 
which was drawn by the supporters of the 
Government as to the course now taken by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It seemed that there was 
a dinner given at the Angel Inn, Wainfleet. 
The right hon. Gentleman was present, and 
the account of his speech was copied from 


T 
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the Boston Herald. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman said— 


“« At the time when I accepted office there was 
a great struggle going on in the country for the 


maintenance of Protestant and Protectionist prin- | 


ciples” — 


Why the two were put together he (Mr. 
B. Osborne) could not understand, unless 
it was because both began with “ P.”’ 
—‘T trust the present constitution of Parliament 
is such as to leave no doubt that they will fully 
uphold our Protestant institutions; and with regard 
to the other subject—Protection—I have only 
emphatically to assure you that I entirely adhere 
to the opinions and principles I have always ex- 
pressed. I can see nothing in the present aspect 
of affairs to alter my conviction that that which 
is called ‘ the Protectionist policy’ is a true and 
wise policy for this nation to adopt. At the gen- 
eral election I stated that if the Government were 
unable to carry a Protective system, which would 
not except foreign corn—if the complexion of the 
new Parliament should be suchas to prevent Her 
Majesty’s Government from carrying out the prin- 
ciples which would raise from the foreign grower 
a large portion of revenue, and at the same time 
afford relief to the suffering class—then it would 
be their duty to establish such an equalisation and 
readjustment of the burdens of taxation as "—to 
do what ?—“ as indirectly to some extent to effect 
the same object.” 


This was on November the ]3th. Here 
was an explanation by a Minister of the 
Queen’s Speech—* You will have seen by 
Her Majesty’s Speech that we ’’—speaking 
of the Ministry—** we have been compelled 
to adopt the latter alternative.”” Why, 
could there be a doubt in the mind of any 
man, after hearing that Speech, that it was 
a cut-and-shuffle transaction ? Could there 
be any doubt that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were about to do indirectly what they had 
not the courage to do in the face of that 
House? They had seen, or at least they 
had got an inkling of the meaning of ‘‘ un- 
reserved adherence’’ to the Free-Trade 
policy; they had seen the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lincolnshire 
confessing what that was. He believed it 
was an ‘‘ unreserved adherence’’ not to 
Free Trade, but to their seats. But he 
did take exception, and he believed the 
House would take exception, as a matter of 
principle, to men carrying on the Govern- 
ment of this country who were opposed, in 
their hearts, to the principles of Free 
Trade. In spite of what had been said by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
as to the indifference of the great public 
out of doors, to the private opinions of 
Members of Parliament and of Ministers, 
he did take exception to the committing of 
any cause to the hands of men who were 
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| opposed to it in their hearts, What was the 
| great theory of Parliamentary government 
‘by an Opposition, which was so frequent} 
dilated upon, and in fact first denunciat 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? What was his complaint— 
his argument—against Sir Robert Peel? 
That he had no business to remain in office 
_to advocate principles which were first ad- 
vocated and maintained by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden)? 
What was the basis of his opposition to a 
Bill, to which, in itself, he said, he had no 
objection? Why, that it was brought for. 
ward by men who, he contended, had no 
business to bring it forward. He (Mr. B, 
Osborne) now alluded to the Maynooth Bill 
of 1845. There was one passage in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech on that oc- 
casion which was really so remarkable, that 
much as he had quoted, he thought it 
would not be unacceptable to the House, 
In the year 1845, Sir Robert Peel, as the 
House well knew, brought in his Motion— 
a just and wise Motion he (Mr. B. Osborne) 
thought it—to render the establishment of 
| Maynooth more consonant with the feelings 
of the Irish people. What was the course 
taken on that occasion by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, forsooth, was now carrying out 
principles to which he was in his heart op- 
posed ? The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then simply Member for Buckinghamshire, 
said— 

“ T oppose this Bill on account of the manner 
in which it has been introduced. I oppose it also 
on account of the men by whom it has been 
brought forward, de. ; and to be told, because 
these men have crossed the House, and have aban- 
doned with their former seats their former profes- 
sions, these men’s measures and actions are to re- 
main unopposed, &c. You have permitted men to 
gain power and enter place, and then carry mea- 
sures exactly the reverse of those which they pro- 
fessed when in opposition. I say that the Parlia- 
mentary course is for this House to have the ad- 
vantage of a Government formed on distinct prin- 
ciples, &e., not a Parliamentary middleman, who 
bamboozles one party and plunders the other. Let 
us have no party question, but fixity of tenure. 
Let us dethrone this dynasty of deception by put- 
ting an end to the intolerable yoke of official des- 
potism and Parliamentary imposture.” 


Now, he (Mr. B. Osborne) maintained that 
the man who had based his opposition on 
that ground had no right to hold office for 
one minute to carry out principles which 
he had stolen from other people. He must 
say that, since the lamented demise of 
that celebrated Oriental juggler, Ramo Sa- 
| mee—a gentleman who was equally knowa 
| 
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for his dexterity of hand and his great 
courage—a gentleman who could alike cut 
for himse]f a hand of trumps and swallow 
a broadsword—he had known no indivi- 
dual with so many ingenious devices, and 
such inordinate capacity of swallow, as the 
right hon, Gentleman, the creator of his 

rty in that House. But, at the same 
time, he called upon that House not to be 
deluded by a great State conjuror—but in 
giving its vote to do what was right and 
just. [An Hon, Memprr: Shame!] Yes: 
but no one on the other side called out 
“shame’’ when the late Sir Robert Peel 
was abused. They (the supporters of the 
Government), who acknowledged that night 
that Sir Robert Peel was a great and good 
man—a truth which all the country ae- 
knowledged out of doors—they who made 
that acknowledgment now did not eall 
“shame”’ at the period to which he re- 
ferred, but they stood by and hounded 
their man on, and now they eried *‘ shame.” 
He (Mr. B. Osborne) agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for North Leicestershire 
(the Marquess of Granby) that something 
was due to the past; and when the new 
Members of that House were appealed to, 
and told to recollect their duties, he would 
ask them not to be behind the working 
and other classes in this country who had 
raised monuments to the late Sir Robert 
Peel, but to pay a tribute to his memory 
on that occasion, and not to hesitate for 
one moment in declaring by their vote 
that the policy of 1846 was wise and just. 
They need not be alarmed at the threat of 
resignation. That was an old threat, and 
sure he was, that if they did resign, the 
country would bow to their decision. The 
time had gone by when there need be any 
difieulty in creating a Ministry, and one 
use of the present one was to show how a 
Ministry might be improvised. The House 
might depend upon it, that so long as the 
cholera did not carry off the Government 
clerks, the Government would be carried 
on. For his own part, he had no confi- 
denee in the principles of the right hon. 
Gentleman or his party. He had alluded 
to their conduct in 1846, and probably 
their Protestantism might be on a par with 
their Protectionist principles, but he called 
on the House not to give their confidence 
toa gang of political latitudinarians who 
had uo belief, politically speaking, save on 
the Treasury bench, no hope but in the 

rpetuity of place. He could feel no 

ubt as to how his vote should be given. 
He could not follow the noble Lord the 
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Member for Tiverton in his Motion, but 
should give his confidence in all sincerity 
to the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Mr. E. BALL said, that he rose under 
very great disadvantages, for he could not 
pretend to the possession of that quality of 
audacity, which the French authority quoted 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had declared essential to sueeess— 
he could not, however, help subscribing to 
the truth of the sentiment from the ex- 
ample the House had been witnessing. 
He (Mr. Ball) felt that he had a right to 
trespass on the attention of the House, 
having attended many of the meetings to 
which hon, Gentlemen opposite had re- 
ferred, and which it seemed to him they 
ought not to treat with such contumely, 
inasmuch as they appeared to have fur- 
nished the hon. Member, and the hon. 
Member for Manchester with the subject- 
matter of their speeches. It struck him 
that, having derived so much amusement 
from the proceedings at these meetings, 
they ought to refer to them in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that in which they did. 
[ Laughter]. Not having anything of the 
ludicrous in his composition, wherewith to 
amuse the Honse, he (Mr. Ball) would pro- 
ceed to address himself to the real ques- 
tion before them. The hon. and learned 
Member for Wolverhampton stated the 
other night when he introduced the Reso- 
lution, that ‘* the farmers of England were 
not quite so quick as other persons, and 
that it was, therefore, very wrong for the 
landlords to take advantage of their igno- 
rance.”’ That statement he repudiated. 
He asserted that the farmers of England 
were not deficient of intelligence. Of 
course, he was not going to measure the 
intellect of the farmers with that of the 
legal or professional men, but, compared 
with their equals in society, they would not 
be found beneath them. If he took the 
orators, the historians, and general literati 
of the country, and compared them with 
those of the Continent, he had no doubt 
that their equals, it may be their superiors, 
would be found ; but throughout the world 
—as far as the science and practice of 
agriculture went—the farmers of England 
had no superiors. The great theme of 
the hon, and learned Member for Wolver- 
hampton was, that they should not have 
protection because it advanced the prices 
of all necessary commodities, and because 
cheapness was a desideratum, and influenced 
the happiness and prosperity of a country. 
He (Mr. Ball) disputed the assertion ‘ that 
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cheapness was a desideratum.’’ Cheapness| “‘ PROCLAMATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES oF 


was no proof of national prosperity and wel- | SS 

fare; but, on the contrary, in proportion as | “ Free Trade v. Protection, 

things were cheap the nation was impover-| “ Whereas a notice of Motion has been given 
ished. Cheapness, as he understood the and a Resolution placed on the journals of the 


er . | House of Commons by Mr. Villiers, seeking to 
term, signified much work and little wages. | pledge the Legislature to an unqualified approval 


If he were convinced that it would be forthe and a further extension of the miscalled free. 
benefit of the poor and the labouring classes trade policy, otherwise unrestricted competition; 
that there should be no protection, he pro- nd whereas it is desirable that publicity should 
tested most solemnly he would not think of 8 given to the real and deliberate sentiments of 

° ° . e working classes in respect to the effects of that 
advocating it. But he looked on it as the policy on their interests: Now, be it known that 
duty of all Governments, and the first and ata large meeting of the working classes convened 
most paramount duty, to protect the poor. , to discuss the relative merits of free-trade and 
The man who neglected the poor did that Protection, the following Reeolutions were unan- 
which parted society, and which finally re- | mneusly atagied, vie 


, ° 4 : “© 1, Resolved—That the science of political 
coiled on himself with terrible effect. He economy as now taught, believed, and practised 


had no hesitation in declaring that, in his py those who advocate ‘ cheapness,’ by means 
opinion, the man who defrauded the la- of unregulated universal competition, miscalled 
bourers was a shedder of blood; and conse- | ‘ free trade,’ has a most pernicious effect on the 
quently, if a duty on corn injured them, minds and actions of statesmen, is destructive of 


‘ honest dealing, subversive of morality, ruinous 
he would not be its advocate. The late ¢, the national resources and character, tending 


Sir Robert Peel had been frequently re- to slavery, murderous in its operations of hu- 
ferred to in the present debate; and there- manity, and therefore ought to be entirely aban- 
fore it could not be out of place to give , doned. 


: , , | *2. That the principle of protection to hu- 
the House an illustration of that right hon. | manity, to the products of labour, land, and capi- 


Baronet at one period of his career, for taj in Great Britain and her colonies, is the true 
the purpose of showing that people were basis of political and social economy, calculated 
not happy in proportion to cheapness. Sir to give «employment and fair remuneration for 
Robert Peel, on one oceasion, when refer- labour, profit on capital, promote the development 
| of the national genius, energies, and resources, 
| and thereby secure the peace, prosperity, inde- 
“ He had looked about over the world, and had pendence, and happiness of the whole British 
endeavoured to ascertain the proportion in which , ¢™pire. ’ . . , 
the people of various countries consumed, in order| “‘3. That this meeting sympathises with all 
to ascertain whether they get more for their in- | Who are suffering under the miscalled ‘ free-trade 
dividual consumption of the necessaries of life, policy, and hails with great satisfaction the efforts 
where these commodities were cheap, as compared OW making to reverse the present system of uni- 
with where they were dear. He found that in versal competition, and the introduction of a 
Poland and Russia the consumption was about sound practical protective policy for native in- 
five bushels of grain to each individual per year ; | dustry and capital, and will cheerfully co-operate 
Germany, where corn was dearer, six bushels with all classes to obtain legislative enactments 
per head ; in France, where corn was dearer than | for its realisation. ’ F 
in any other country excepting England, seven| “ These resolutions being founded upon the fol- 
bushels per head; but in England the average | lowing address of the Metropolitan Trades’ Dele- 
consumption was eight bushels per head, and gates :— 
nearly the whole of that consisted of wheat.” “*¢ Fellow Countrymen—As it is now admitted 


+1. * by all classes that labour is the source of wealth, 
Now he should like hon. Gentlemen, in- | it evidently follows that the prosperity and inde- 


stead of acting for the amusement of the | pendence of Great Britain and her colonies will 
House, to bring forward something that} be best promoted by employing and protecting 
the mind could comprehend and the reason | the greatest number of a healthy, industrious, 


conceive. It had been stated several times | ee = — ee Se 
° “se * | educate an comfortably mainta 

in that House, that the entire community | own industry ; therefore it should be the first and 
—particularly the working classes—were | most important duty of a wise Government to 
in favour of free trade, and that scarcely | adopt such measures as will best secure employ- 
twenty persons could be found who enter-| ment to the entire population, and for their la- 


: 7 * 48 | bour an abundance of the necessaries and com- 
tained wi different ee That he also | forts of life. We, therefore, fearlessly assert, 
denied, and in substantiation of his denial | that the unrestricted foreign cheap labour poliey 


he hoped the House would permit him to | which has been for a series of years encou 
read the Resolutions unanimously adopted | by the Legislature of the kingdom, and greatly 
at a meeting of the metropolitan trades’ | extended by the late Parliament, is theoretically 


: y eae wrong, and, under the existing constitution of 
delegates held in London a few days since. | society, practically injurious to the working 
The document and Resolutions were as | classes, by compelling them to enter into stimu- 
follow :— | lated, unregulated, and hopeless competition a 
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ring to the corn laws, said— 
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home and abroad, which is opposed to indep 
ence and happiness, dangerous to the country, 
and destructive to the general prosperity of the 
whole British people. 

« «While reiterating the opinion which we for- 
merly expressed against the present unfair system 
of reckless competition called free trade, from 
which its advocates promised so much good, es- 

ially to the working classes, but which has 
only proved “a mockery, a delusion, and a snare,” 
we will not now impute blame on account of the 
experiment, nor do we desire to awaken in your 
minds angry feelings or enmity against any class 
of legislators or politicians ; but we boldly call 
upon you to demand from any party that may 
hold the reins of office, a protective policy for 
native industry against unfair competition, so 
that you may be enabled to live by your labour, 
and give a rational, practical, and useful educa- 
tion to your children, without which the security 
and prosperity of the empire are impossible.’ ” 


d 





Now, he believed the great masses of the 
poorer classes who had been deluded by 
the question of the ‘* big loaf’’ readily 
subscribed to that document. It really 
appeared to him to be not only an absurd 
but a cruel thing to represent cheapness 
asa blessing. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Let it be 
remembered that every article they ate, 
every beverage they drank, and every ar- 
ticle, whether of dress or furniture, in 
daily use, was manufactured by the poor; 
and then to say that these things should 
be cheap, was, in his opinion, opposed to 
common sense. As to the reparation to 
be made, as well to the character of the 
late Sir Robert Peel as to the agricultural 
classes, he should say there was no man 
in this country who more loved to listen to 
Sir Robert Peel than he did, or who gave 
to the statements of that right hon. Baro- 
net a more ready credence. He not alone 
believed in his statements, but he acted on 
them; and recollecting the triumphant 
manner in which the right hon. Baronet 
had defended the principle of protection 
in that House, he thought himself entitled 
to put in a claim for compensation on be- 
half of the agricultural classes, who had 
undertaken responsibilities on the faith of 
the laws under which they came into occu- 
pation of their holdings. Sir Robert Peel 
once said— 

“When you tell me that corn is 60s, a quarter, 
I ask, Is there not a paramount necessity for 
maintaining the obligations of public faith? Can 
I shut out of my consideration altogether the 
operation of the malt tax, the operation of the 
poor-law, the operation of the county rate, and of 
all those burdens which press so heavily upon the 
landed interest ?” 


On another occasion that right hon. Ba- 
ronet declared that— 
“If these laws were repealed, land would be 
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| thrown out of cultivation to such an extent that 
the question would not alone be one for the land- 
lords, but also for the farmers and even the la- 
| bourers.” 


| He (Mr. Ball) could adduce many other 
| passages in which Sir Robert Peel had as 
strongly and clearly avowed his intention 
to maintain and uphold a protective policy. 
On another occasion he said— 

“I do think that 8s. a quarter on corn coming 
from Poland will afford sufficient protection. 
Who pays church-rates ? Who pays poor-rates ? 
Who pays tithes? I say, not altogether, but 
chiefly, the landed proprietor ; and if there be 
corn produced by land not pressed by these bur- 
dens, it would be clearly unjust to admit it on 
equal terms.” 


That right hon. Gentleman had been his 
(Mr. Ball’s) great preceptor in political 
science. He had believed him to be one 
of the most distinguished and upright men 
that ever lived; but when reparation was 
now asked for his memory, he (Mr. Ball) 
would also ask for reparation for the far- 
mers. The very faith which he had re- 
posed in that statesman had taken many 
thousands of pounds out of his pocket ; 
}and when they talked of raising trophies 
| to his name, every child of his (Mr. Ball’s) 
| would know that his position in this world 
{had been damaged and diminished by his 
father’s faith in Sir Robert Peel. The 
| hon. Member for Manchester had said that 
he had always maintained that we should 
have corn cheaper than it had been before 
| the repeal of the corn laws. Now he (Mr. 
| Ball) denied that assertion. It had been 
| the argument of the hon. Member, which 
was also sustained by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carlisle, that by 
taking away the protective laws of this 
| country corn would not be made cheaper. 
| And not only had that been the opinion of 
those hon. Members, but when Sir Robert 
Peel was asked in that House what would 
| be the effect of the repeal of the corn 


| laws, his answer was, ‘I do not enter 
| into that subject, for I do not anticipate 
any diminution of price.’’ And when the 
‘hon. Member for the West Riding was 

traversing the country, he had said on one 
occasion, *‘the argument of cheap bread 
was never mine;” and upon another occa- 
sion, ‘‘ when free trade prevails, bread will 
| be no cheaper than it is now. If the corn 
laws could be abolished by a secret edict, 
the farmers would not discover the fact by 
any injurious effects produced upon their 
interests.’’ There was hardly anything 
which the free-traders had said that had 
| not been falsified by the event; and 
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scarcely a prediction that had turned out 
as they had anticipated. Mr. Cobden had 
asserted that if the unnatural corn laws 
were repealed, no Briton need any longer 
emigrate, and that emigration was created 
altogether by landlords and the corn laws. 
He had even said that those who were 
driven to emigrate were men condemned 
to transportation for the benefit of the 
landowners. Now, what was the result ? 
Poverty had driven our poor by hundreds 
and thousands from Britain, and hundreds 
and hundreds of broken-hearted farmers 
had been condemned to a premature grave. 
More than that, hundreds and thousands 
of farmers were so hopelessly damaged 
and ruined by what had been done, that 
they could never be reinstated again. 
He had heard unmeasured abuse cast 
on the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, and he had also heard some 
compliments passed on the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader in that House (the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer), which flat- 
tered his talents at the expense of his in- 
tegrity. He (Mr. Ball) fancied that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not feel very 
much flattered by those compliments. 


Those compliments were not, he was satis- 


fied, paid in sinecrity, but because they 
believed that the best mode of fighting 
their battle was to ereate division on his 
(Mr. Ball’s) side of the House. He (Mr. 
Ball) wou'd new tell the House and his 
constituents what he intended todo. He 
never would be a party to approve of any 
Resolution which went to say that the hap- 
piness of the people and the prosperity of 
the country had been the result of free 
trade. He did not believe it. But he 
would say this, that after the country had 
showed itself determined to have free 
trade, when he saw what was the result, 
and what had been the response of the 
country, he was bound, as one of those 
who went there to make laws, to maintain 
and uphold the laws; and there was no- 
thing more necessary for all parties to 
observe than that when the people of this 
country spoke through the majority in 
that House, the minority were bound in 
duty to submit :—and therefore he was 
compelled of necessity to say that he must 
submit. But he would not abandon the 
field if he were not to take with him the 
honours of war. He would not go out of 
the field if he were to be insulted as he 
was going; and therefore he would never 
accept the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton. If the carrying of 
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that Resolution should be destructive t 
Her Majesty’s Ministry, he believed that 
that would be one of the most unhappy, 
one of the most fearful events that could 
befall us. This very week a gentleman 
who perhaps employed more hands than 
any man in London had said to him, 
‘Mr. Ball, it is madness to stand out; 
you must give up protection principles; 
but I hope the consequences will not dis. 
place the Ministry; for though opposed to 
you in polities, I must confess that all the 
citizens, manufacturers, and shopkeepers 
of London would be distressed beyond 
measure at such a result, for they are the 
only body of gentlemen whe are looked 
upon with any confidence.” He main 
tained that that was true; and was he not 
bound, when about to give a vote which 
would determine the fate of the Ministry, 
to ask who should be their successors ? 
Where was he to look for an answer? 
Was it from the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, who, in a letter he had published, 
had referred to the jealousies and want of 
harmony which the Opposition exhibited, 
and who, if they were successful that 
night, would to-morrow diverge and sepa- 
rate? Notwithstanding all that had been 
said and written of Lord Derby, he would 
put it to the House, if in all classes of 
society everybody did not speak of that 
nobleman as of an upright, highminded, 
and honourable man? Then there was 
the testimony of Gentlemen opposite them- 
selves as to the necessity of keeping the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Gentlemen 
opposite told them that he was the light 
of their party, the centre of their system, 
and the soul of their body. Well, then, 
if he were so extraordinarily clever as he 
was represented, what extraordinary fools 
they (the Ministerialists) must be to give 
him up. They said that Lord Derby and 
his Ministry had reacted the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel when he threw over his 
party. The best proof that this was not 
so was, that when Sir Robert Peel sat 
down to ruin thousands who loved, cherish- 
ed, venerated, and almost politically adored 
him, there were multitudes of his best 
friends who were obliged to violate all the 
kindlier feelings of human nature, and to 
separate themselves from him. But next 
look at Lord Derby. Was there one Geh- 
tleman amongst them (the Protectionists) 
—disappointed though they might be— 
grieved though they might be—lamenting 
as they did that they must abandon the 
view which they had so honestly, and as 
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fe believed so wisely, entertained—was | ception. It might be said of him and his 
there, he asked, one Gentleman among party, Sint inepti, sceleris vero crimine 
them who would cast one word of dis-/|liceat multis aliis liceat Cneio Pompeio 
honour or reproach upon Lord Derby be- mortuo carere. The inconsistency, more- 
cause he had been obliged to give up the | over, of the hon. Member was most extra- 
contest? When the historian recorded | ordinary; for what was there exception- 
the lives of the two men, he would say able in the conduct of Sir Robert Peel 
that the one statesman went down con- which was not far surpassed by that of 


demned and reprobated by those who had 


Lord Derby and the Chancellor of the 


been his nearest and dearest friends; but | Exchequer? With regard to the Mo- 


that the other nobleman, amidst the dis- 
asters and trials, amidst the clouds and 
tempests that overcast his political hori- 
zon, had not one friend who abandoned 
him, and not one who charged him with 
their misfortune. They (the Protection- 
ists) had been necessitated to surrender 
the principles which they had advocated— 
they acknowledged that they had been 
beaten; but he hoped that their opponents 
would remember that even the Indian who 
sealped his fallen foe did not lacerate his 
dead body, ard that they would in their 
hour of triumph not forget the kindly and 
generous feelings which so ‘universally dis- 
tinguished the English character in such 
circumstances. And he said further, that 
if their real object was to obtain a settle- 
ment of this question, they would evince 
kindlier feelings and a-better grace, and 
endeavour to win their opponents over by 
harmony and good fellowship, so as to 
have a united testimony given to their 
principles. Then they would better de- 
serve their triumph by the magnanimity 
of their conduct; whereas, by trampling 
on those whom they had defeated, and by 
manifesting such bitterness of feeling, and 
pouring ridicule on those who had fought 
them valiantly and foot to foot, and would 
have beaten them if they had been able, 
they were only irritating the wound which 
they ought to seek to heal. 

Mr. PHILLIMORE said, that he 
should claim the indulgence of the House 
whilst in a very few words he stated the 
reasons why he should give his vote that 
night most decidedly in favour of the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton. He regretted that in the 
speech which had just been delivered, the 
hon. Member for Cambridge should have 
been so hurried away by his feelings as to 
have spoken with such unnecessary dis- 
respect of an eminent man whose memory 
was revered by many; and however he 
might differ from him as to some parts of 
conduct, it was scarcely generous at this 
moment to press with great severity on 
thosé points which might be open to ex- 





tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, every suggestion coming from 
such an authority in that House, ought to 
be received with attention; yet he (Mr. 
Phillimore) could not but feel that his 
Motion frittered away the most material 
and important part of the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, and 
omitted the very expression upon which: it 
was, in his opinion, the especial duty of 
the House to insist. If the recent com- 
mercial legislation had really increased the 
comforts of the industrious classes, if it 
had really strengthened their attachment 
to the Throne and the other institutions of 
the country, must it not necessarily follow 
that such a policy was wise and just ? 
How could they grant the premises, and 
then refuse to admit the conclusion which 
inevitably followed from them? He could 
not but observe that throughout the Reso- 
lution of the noble Lord the words ‘‘ free 
trade’’ did not occur so much as once; 
and he must say that he preferred the 
words ‘free trade”’ to those of “ unre- 
stricted competition,” on which it was 
possible that something they did not an- 
ticipate might be hereafter founded. It 
was said that they had nothing to do with 
the former opinions or conduct of the 
Government; but it was forgotten that 
the case of the Government had been 
rested upon the character of those who 
now occupied the Treasury benches; and, 
without entering into any invidious or 
malignant discussion, he thought it a most 
constitutional and legitimate course to in- 
quire what had been the principles and 
professions of the present Government. 
No principle had been better recognised 
by the constitution, and it had received 
the sanction of the highest authorities. 
Now, it was beyond a doubt that the 
Members of the present Government had 
for years past pursued a course of most 
unremitting and declared hostility to the 
principles of free trade; and the noble 
Lord at their head had but very recently 
asserted that his predilections for the op- 
posite policy were unchanged. Yet they 
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(the Free-trade Members) were told that! had spoken on the hustings, be it correet] 


they were malignant and offensive, be- 
eause they hesitated to entrust the guar- 
dianship of a policy to those who all along 
had been its determined and most invete- 
rate enemies. They all recollected the 
eredit acquired by the Judge who discov- 
ered the mother of a child; but if the 
question had been as to its education, and 
it had been proved that the one claimant 
had cherished and supported it, while the 
other had repeatedly endeavoured to stifle 
it in its infaney, and had predicted that if 
ever it came to manhood it would be a 
scourge and pest to society, the wisdom 
of Solomon would not be requisite for 
the decision. He would not trespass any 
longer on the time of the House, but 
simply state that, as a Free-trade Parlia- 
ment, he thought they ought to have an 
Administration irrevocably bound to ad- 
here to and extend that great and impor- 
tant principle. 

Mr. BENTINCK apologised for rising 
at a time when the Ilouse was probably 
looking for much more able and eloquent 
arguments; but said, that having the 
honour of holding a seat in that House for 


the first time, and being the representative | 
of one of the most important agricultural | 


districts of England, he hoped that in the 
peculiar and somewhat anomalous state of 


. . | 
public affairs, he should be allowed to make | 
a few remarks. On a former occasion the | 


hon. Member for Middlesex gave most af- 


feetiunate advice to the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, and recommended him, in lan- 


guage the most classical, and in phraseo- 
logy, the most courteous, ‘* to take his 
physic like a man.”” The hon. Gentleman 
proceeded to animadvert on the position of 
the Members on that side of the House 
who had hitherto held Protectionist opin- 
ions, and were favourable to the present 
Government; and the hon. Gentlemau said, 
that either they (on the Ministerial side) 
must cease to support the Government, or 
give their support in a shameful silence; but 
he (Mr. Bentinck) did not believe in the 
existence of any such difficulty. Credat Ju- 
deus non ego. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester had done him the honour of refer- 
ring to a speech he had delivered on the 
hustings, at the same time appearing to 
doubt the accuracy of the report of it from 
which he quoted. Now, after that lapse 
of time, he (Mr. Bentinck) was not able to 
say whether what he was reported to have 
said was strictly accurate; but he begged to 
tell the hon. Gentleman that whatever he 


Mr. Phillimore 


ior incorrectly reported, he was ready to 
| maintain at all times and under all circum. 
stances. With regard to the comparative 
merits of Free Trade and Protection, the 
hon. Gentleman who made this Motion 
(Mr. Villiers) evidently had not derived 
the information with which he favoured 
the House from the most reliable sources, 
The hon. Gentleman, he was sure, was 
under a great misapprehension as to the 
present condition of the agricultural in. 
terest. He was ready to admit that there 
might be cases where want of industry or 
want of capital had formerly prevented the 
land being properly cultivated, and where 
free trade had proved a stimulant; but 
the hon. Member had omitted to state that 
free trade had pressed hardly upon those 
farmers who had carried the application of 
capital, industry, and talent to the far. 
thest possible extent in the cultivation of 
the soil; and that that class was still suf- 
fering from the present financial policy. 
The very short experience he had had of 
that [louse taught him that the most dis- 
agreeable thing to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site was anything that could possibly be 
construed or misconstrued into ambiguity 
of expression. Therefore he would en- 
deavour to avoid anything of the kind by 
stating that he held, as he always had, to 
the merits of the principles of a protective 
| policy. He would not enter into details 
, with regard to the principle of protection; 
but this he would say, that he was prepared 
to rest the defence of that principle and of 
the views which he now held, not upon any 
feeble arguments of his own, but upon the 
arguments and speeches of the late Sir 
Robert Peel—upon the speeches of the 
noble Lord the Member for London—he 
was content to rest their defence upon the 
glowing and brilliant eloquence of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
He remembered the time when these high 
authorities treated as little better than 
lunatics the men who could gravely talk of 
the total repeal of the corn laws. But he 
should ill discharge his duty to his consti- 
tuents if he limited his view of the present 
question to one of mere financial policy— 
he regarded it in a much broader light. 
He looked at it in two points of view— 
first, as to the spirit in which, and the ob- 
ject for which, this Motion was brought 
forward; and next, as to the probable 
effect of this Motion on the fate of the 
| Ministry, should it be carried by a ma- 
Jority. In the first place, he did not be- 
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jieve that it was brought forward in a fair | to office they would be able to perpetuate 
and straightforward spirit—the object of | throughout the country that spirit of sub- 
it was not to defend a principle, but to | ordination, of obedience to the law, of 
upset an Administration. After the gra-| peace, tranquillity, and order, for which 
cious Speech from the Throne, and the | there was so much necessity both in this 
os. of the _ pois o head eenewe - ay ogg Mr long re he sat 
of the Government in another place—jin that House he should give his warm 
after the clear and lucid statement made | support to the present Government, they 
} llor of the Exchequer, did | having ted office at a ti hen, if 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, did | having accepted office at a time when, i 
any man really pretend to say that the | they had declined, the country would have 
principle of free trade boty danger ? | been thrown into the utmost difficulties. 
And if no one would pretend that, what, Sir WILLIAM PAGE WOOD said, 
then, was the object of this Motion ? | tlie hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
He could not recognise any patriotic mo-|had stated, and stated most truly, that 
tive for its introduction—he saw in it no-| that which appeared at all times to create 
thing but the eager aspiration of expectant | the greatest disgust and indignation at that 
placemen. This, he believed, was the |—the Opposition—side of the House, was 
opinion of reflecting men throughout the | any ambiguity in the expression of senti- 
country. Supposing they were successful | ment by hon. Members. It was on account 
in this Motion, and that they displaced the | of his own strong disgust at such ambiguity 
resent Ministry, who was there to take | that he felt it impossible to avoid saying a 
bir places ? His attention was naturally | few words—and they should be but few— 
ealled to that party which formed the late | which should at least indicate that he had 
Government; but he confessed that he | not sat there wholly unimpressed with the 
could not look with confidence to that | extraordinary scene which took place the 
— — i. gman y internal ard night wg ia ag ong? of the 
issensions which had marked their pre- | Exchequer was delivering his address—a 
vious tenure of office, and the amputation | scene that to him was the most surprising, 
of their ablest Member, he saw no hope of | since it exhibited the House sitting to 
pg agpantngeean 74 the late Cabinet. | listen, in a state, as it appeared to bim, of 
a ’ 7 et ee hy _ Lape = = eet eS at aay Lag = eggs 
other side, at the head of which stood the the rmght hon. Gentleman had taken 0 
hon. Members for the West Riding and for | their intellect, the appreciation he had 
Manchester. The country had been told | made of their moral sentiments, when he 
by the hon. Member for the West Riding | could suppose that it would be tolerated in 
that he and his friends were ready to sa-| that House, in a society of Gentlemen, as 
oe their own private feelings for the! the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
nefit of the public, and to take upon|had properly reminded them —that he 
rp me highest offices of State. | should venture to state, in the presence of 
e had no doubt that, if the hon. Member | so many who. had been witnesses to the 
for seneeer, vase once fairly installed | whole transactions of the last several years, 
in office, he would be well inclined not only | that the line taken by the Protectionist 
to put down the haughty aristocracy, but | party was one accepting free trade as an 
to put down with them other higher and | established fact, making no attempt to 
more revered institutions in Church and| disturb or reverse that policy, and that 
State; but he much doubted whether the| that course had been pursued by them 
people of this country were prepared to go| up to the time when the noble Ear] at the 
hand in hand with the hon. Gentleman in| head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
the rapid strides he was prepared to take. | called upon to accept office, in 1851, when, 
He saw before him also a very small but} as he expressed it, that noble Earl found 
distinguished band of able statesmen and | himself at the head of a large party who 
Members who aspired to hold the reins of | had made up their minds that that policy 
office; but he could not help thinking that | should not be reversed. He felt great re- 
the friends and followers of Sir Robert | spect for the hon. Member who had last 
Peel overrated the estimation in which| spoken, and so distinctly disclaimed all 
they were held by the public: they had| ambiguity in the expression of his senti- 
lost sight of the old and truthful adage, | ments. Unfortunately he was not able 
that those who love the sin do not neces-| very clearly to collect those sentiments; 
sarily love the sinner. He much doubted | but he understood the hon. Member to ad- 
that were those hon. Gentlemen restored | vert, towards the close of his observations, 
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to the state of parties in that House, and much in saying so, that he thought the 
to characterise the proposition before them hon. Member had not yet learned the 

as one intended to produce the calamity cise line of duty which it would become 
of the secession of her Majesty’s Ministers one entertaining such decided opinions % 
from office; and looking round the House follow: Surely it had not been by alwaya 
to see what assistance could be afforded in bowing to majorities that great principles 
that case to a desolate country, he referred had made their way in this country. He 
to the small but distinguished party of the {Sir W. P. Wood) belonged to a family, 
former supporters of Sir Robert Peel. Had some members of which sat for twenty-eight 
it never occurred to the hon. Gentleman to years in that House. During most of that 
ask himself the question, why those hon. | time they were in minorities; but they never 
Members had come to that—the Opposi- | bowed to a majority, and were at last sue. 
tion—side of the House? Had it never | cessful in finding themselves in large majori- 
occurred to the hon. Gentleman to ask | ties in favour of the principles which they 
himself the question, what it was that se-| had so steadfastly supported. If the hon. 
parated those hon. Members from the great | Member conceived, as he said, that the 
party with which they were associated ? | policy which his leader was now about to 
They were separated from friends and sup- | support was fraught with the misehiefs he 
porters because they adhered to Sir Robert | described; if ruin and beggary had driven 
Peel in that policy in which the present | thousands of his fellow-subjects from these 
leader of the Ministry stated it was now | shores, and sent down others brokenhearted 
his determination to imitate him. There | into the grave, it seemed to him that the 
was another hon. Gentleman, the Member hon. Member would be better doing his 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), who had | duty, as one of the farmers’ friends, if he 
made a very manly and straightforward | persevered in the policy he had consecien 
speech. It wasa great comfort in these | tiously adopted, and were to continue to 
days to hear a straightforward speech; at | advocate and support it until he succeeded 
the same time, he must confess he was a| in its ultimate restoration. But what was 
little puzzled with some portion of that|the position they were placed in by the 


speech also—for the hon. Gentleman told | question before them? They had a Reso- 
them of farmers annihilated by hundreds, | lution proposed by the hon. Member for 
of peasantry shipped off by cargoes, owing | Wolverhampton, met, in the first instanee, 
to the dreadful state of destitution in which | by an Amendment brought forward by the 
this country was at present placed; and yet | Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the cot- 
the hon. Gentleman told them, in the con- | versation which took place in the ar 





clusion of his speech, that he had come to | of the evening finally eventuated in the right 
the resolution of supporting a Government | hon. Gentleman accepting the Resolution 
which told them that they meant now to! proposed by the noble Lord the Member for 
carry out heartily and honestly that very | Tiverton. They had heard to-night the his- 
policy which had produced these disastrous | tory of these Resolutions, and he was not 
results. He would not, at that late hour, | sorry that the discussion of that evening had 
enter into any examination of the hon.| taken place. They had heard clearly and 
Gentleman’s argument on the subject of | distinctly that, instead of that factious re- 
protection ; but, really, when they were solve which the right hon. Gentleman at- 
considering how they could best express | tributed to the supporters of the Resolution 
their almost universal concurrence in the} to encumber and clog in every possible way 
principles of free trade, he thought he} the movements of the Government, the 
might leave the hon. Gentleman’s whole | greatest pains and caution had been taken 
argument on the subject of the working | to render the Resolution such @ one as it 
man and the destitution of the labourer to| would be reasonable and honourable for 
be answered in the next speech of the| them to adopt. He could understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because that | Chancellor of the Exchequer if he told 
right hon. Gentleman told them, in the Re-| them that to move any Resolution at all 
solution he proposed, that the labourer’s | indicated a want of confidence in Her Ma- 
condition had been decidedly benefited by | jesty’s Government. The right hon. Gen- 
that policy. He would leave the right|tleman certainly said—but in a very fal- 
hon. Gentleman, then, to answer the in-| tering and hesitating manner—that after 
vectives or complaints of his own zealous | the declaration made by the noble Lord in 
supporters; but he would observe to the| another place, and that which he had him- 
hon. Member, if he did not presume too | self made in that House, and after the em 
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phatic language of the Queen’s Speech, it 
was impossible for anybody to mistake the 
Jicy of Ministers; but if so, there was 
no need of any Resolution at all, or, if any 
were proposed, the right hon. Gentleman 
‘head have treated it as one of want of 
confidence. But that course the right 
hon. Gentleman did not take; and when 
once he had adopted his Resolution, that 

und was cut from under him, so that 
he was astonished that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should attempt to treat this move- 
ment as a factious one. They had heard 
tonight that, by some means or other, 
they did not know exactly how, there was 
roduced before the meeting in Downing- 
street a Resolution in certain words, and 
that after a determination being come to 
om the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to aecept it—[‘* No, no!”’]—the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer said distinctly, 
that after that determination had been 
come to—and he said that he should not 
nind its being known at Charing-cross— 
to accept the Resolution, three odious words 
had been added, pronouncing the free-trade 
policy of 1846 to have been wise, just, and 
beneficial. He could fairly understand that 
there might be an impression on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind, if those words were 
added in consequence of the Government 
being willing to accede to the first propo- 
sition, that this was done with a factious 
purpose ; but they had heard to-night that 
those words were proposed by the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London, 
long before the Resolution had come to the 
knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But the question for them to decide to-night 
was, would they adopt that Resolution or 
the Resolution of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton? If they had no Motion 
before them but the Resolution moved by 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
or rather the original Resolution of the 
tight hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
with that very essential passage in it re- 
specting free trade being beneficial to every 
large interest of the community, then they 
might well have adopted and voted for 
that Resolution. “But the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton having first propounded 
his Resolution, and having thought it bet- 
ter to propose a Resolution in the shape he 
adopted, and the House being obliged to 
choose between the two Resolutions before 
it, the necessary consequence was that 
every one who rejected the first Resolu- 
tion must be taken as recording his opin- 
ion, that the measure of 1846 had not 





been wise, just, or beneficial. They had 
to choose between the two, and if they 
chose a Resolution omiting those words, 
he asked if any individual in the country 
would have the least doubt in his mind 
that a Parliament assembled now for the 
purpose of discussing and deciding this 
very question, had come to a Resolution 
by a majority, though it might be a small 
one, that the measure was neither wise, 
jast, nor beneficial? If that were the case, 
by adopting the Resolution of the Govern- 
ment, and rejecting that moved by the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, they 
would only be performing a solemn farce. 
They were called upon to express the feel- 
ing which all professed to be unanimous in 
entertaining, that the free-trade policy of 
the last few years was sound—so right and 
proper that it ought to be adhered to—and 
not merely adhered to, for the Resolution 
of the noble Lord went a little further than 
adherence—it went on to extend it, and 
that was not an unimportant difference. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had now, 
under pressure, accepted a Resolution— 
and it was important to remark this point 
of difference in the new position of the Go- 
vernment—pledging them not only to ad- 
here to that policy, but to extend it; they 
were called upon, therefore, to declare it 
proper to adhere to, and even extend, the 
policy on which was founded that measure 
which the Ministers refused to admit to 
have been either wise, just, or beneficial. 
He could not conceive any course by which 
the House would more stultify itself than 
this. The only argument he had heard 
against the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton was, that it would be 
ungentlemanly to press it on the other side. 
He was not willing to incur censure for un- 
gentlemanly conduct from any man; and 
least of all from the noble Lord the Member 
for Tiverton, whose urbanity and politeness 
were acknowledged, not only by every one 
in that House, but in his extensive com- 
munications throughout the whole world. 
Hie did not wish to have it supposed that 
he was taking an ungentlemanly course on 
the present occasion, but they could not 
stand bandying compliments on a serious 
discussion like that, when the House was 
met to consider a great public measure, 
and in some degree, owing to the line of 
conduct pursued by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, the character of public men also. 
He held it of the deepest importance that 
the Legislature of the country should main- 
tain its high character, not only for ability, 
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but for integrity, and that men high in 
office should hold an equally high place 
in the general estimation of the country. 
Because, when representative institutions 
were, as at present, in some peril through- 
ont Europe, if that House failed for one 
moment to secure the respect of the coun- 
try at large; if they failed to maintain their 
representative institutions at an elevated 
standard ; if it was held for one moment 
that it was matter of indifference to them 
in what manner public men conducted 
themselves, great danger must ensue to 
political liberty. Was it indifferent whe- 
ther they expressed themselves in clear 
unambiguous language, or had a policy, 
not only vacillating, but actually differing 
according as it was propounded by the 
different Members of the Government, 
who, instead of openly and frankly avow- 
ing that their convictions bad under- 
gone a change, attempted to colour and 
palliate that change by telling the [louse 
that no such thing as a Protectionist party 
had existed since 1846; that all those mag- 
nificent speeches they had heard from 
the other side of the House upon the sub- 
ject of protected industry; that all those 
eulogies in the Morning Herald which 
saluted the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
in the morning, and all those paragraphs 
in the Standard which soothed his slum- 
bers in the evening ; that all the meetings 
at Drury-lane ; that all the speeches made 
by the hon. Member for Cambridgeshire, 
Mr. Chowler, and others devoted to the 
cause, were all to go for nothing; and that 
the House were now to be told, ‘* we have 
not changed our opinions in the least, we 
remain where we were, although we are 
avout to pursue a policy opposite to every 
principle we ever advocated;’’—he main- 
tained that in such a state of things 
there was great danger to the character 
of public men, and to free institutions. 
What had, in fact, brought the Reso- 
lution before the House? It would not 
have been brought forward if there had 
been anything like a frank declaration from 
Her Majesty's Ministers at however late a 
period—even in the Speech from the 
Throne; but instead of that, even the 
statements in that document were all under 
the condition of an ‘‘if,’’ the only admis- 
sion being that mentioned by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, who had told the 
House that Her Majesty had admitted that 
Parliament, in its wisdom, had sanctioned 
the free-trade policy. Certainly, the bare 
admission that an Act of Parliament had 
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been passed did not do much credit to its 
authors for frankness; but if there had been 
such a declaration open, manly, and conely. 
sive, instead of the miserable ‘ if” which 
characterised the Speech, the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend would not haye 
been heard of, because it would have beep 
unnecessary for the public advantage, The 
Government came into power, not as they 
had represented it, from the falling away of 
the previous Ministry, but in consequenee 
of their own act. They had up to that 
time been a great and united party banded 
together on the one point of protection; 
and although they had not brought forward 
any Motion for the reversal of the free. 
trade policy, because their leader was too 
great a master of parliamentary tactics not 
to know that it would be inexpedient, yet 
all their energies were devoted with great 
success to obtain such a majority in the 
House as would render it difficult, if not 
impossible, for their opponents to continue 
any longer to carry on the Government, 
They had a more dexterous mode of attain. 
ing this end than by bringing forward mo- 
tions for the repeal of the free-trade mea- 
sures; they endeavoured to render every 
Member of the Government then in office 
an object of obloquy and of public censure, 
And they did this in a peculiar way; for if 
a Member of the Cabinet was in the House 
of Lords they attacked him in the House 
of Commons, and if he was a Member of 
that House they brought forward their Mo- 
tions in the other House. Who would for- 
get the attack on the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, and the good policy by 
which it was commenced, where he had no 
opportunity to answer it? Who would 
forget the attacks on Lord Torrington, the 
Governor of Ceylon, or that on the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in the House of 
Commons; or that, only a few days before 
they came into office, the party now in 
power had threatened an attack, in the 
House of Commons, upon the noble Earl 
who then presided over the Colonial Of- 
fice. Those were their weapons, and 
they were welcome to them; although he 
(Sir W. P. Wood) wouid certainly not 
have liked to have used them. Wasit, 
however, supposed that Earl Grey, the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, or 
Lord Torrington, were the real objects of 
attack? No; the attacks were directed 
against the then Government: and their 
object was to force them from their poal- 
tion, and to place their opponents on the 
Treasury bench, that they might then 
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carry out the promises which they had 
made to those who had so zealously sup- 
ported them. But what did they do when 
they entered office? We had then for the 
first time in the annals of statesmanship in 
this country a noble Lord taking high 
office, who would not tell the country whe- 
ther he had any principles at all; while 
the noble Lord the Member for Sussex (the 
Barl of March) a prominent supporter of 
theirs in this House, told us that the prin- 
ciples of his followers were confidence in 
Lord Derby. He (Sir W. P. Wood) had 
heard of men representing principles —he 
had heard of Foxites, who represented the 
great principles of Mr. Fox; of Pittites, 
who represented the policy of Mr. Pitt; 
and of Peelites, who supported the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel; but he never before 
heard of substituting a man for a prineiple. 
Aman might be the symbol of a principle, 
but could not be substituted for it. That, 
however, was done in this case; for we 
had no principle, but we had Lord Derby 
in its stead. We were simply told that 
the country were to have confidence in 
Lord Derby, and that his supporters had 
given him their entire confidence. He 
(Sir W. P. Wood) did not, however, know 


what part of the noble Lord’s history in- 
duced them to give him this entire confi- 


dence. Was it because he was in 1832 a 
member of a reforming Cabinet? He did 
not think it could be; for he remembered 
that his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the county of Oxford (Mr. Henley) had, 
in a speech delivered not long since, sta- 
ted that one great object of the policy of 
the present Government was to resist 
anything like a creation of new Peers, and 
the noble Lord was understood to have 
given his assent to such a measure in 1832. 
Again, was it the noble Earl’s policy, when 
he entered or when he left the Cabinet of 
Sir Robert Peel which had gained him the 
confidence of his supporters? If we were 
to have a Veiled Prophet, we should at 
least have some of his oracles; but we had 
never heard what the noble Earl’s princi- 
ples were. As far as could be gathered 
from his declarations, they were opposed to 
free trade. It was only a few weeks be- 
fore or after he was invited to take office 
in 1851 that he declared that he had never 
abandoned the principle of protection—that 
if such a notion had gone abroad it was 
erroneous, and that he only waited for the 
moment to say ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at 
them!” Again, when he entered office in 
1852, he said that although he was not 
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prepared to carry out his principles to the 
utmost, he still held them, but that he 
would appeal to the country and see what 
it said to them. He did not say that he 
would reverse the policy of free trade, 
but that he would wait and learn from 
the decision of the country what his 
own policy was to be. He (Sir W. P. 
Wood) never witnessed conduct more hu- 
miliating than this for a man who had un- 
dertaken to govern a great country; it 
amounted to a declaration, ‘I have no 
policy of my own—lI have no foresight—I 
do not know what to decide upon; but I 
am content to take the reins of Govern- 
ment, and to accept a policy from the con- 
stituency of England as soon as they will be 
kind enough to inform me of their wishes.” 
The noble Earl had been very stout in his 
speeches against the democratic principle. 
He did not complain, nor ever should, of 
the noble Earl’s confidence in the senti- 
ments of the country; but he did say that 
it was the worst of all democratic prin- 
ciples not to make a distinction between 
the Legislature and the Executive, and 
not to have an Executive that should have 
the manliness, courage, foresight, and 
vigour to devise a line of policy and the 
determination to carry it out; or that, if 
the Legislature were against them, would 
say—not, ‘‘ 1 make my bow to the consti- 
tuency,”’ but—‘‘I make my bow to office.” 
He was shocked and ashamed when he 
heard of these things first. He had hoped, 
however, that after the time for reflection 
and thought which the recess had afforded, 
the noble Earl would have advised [er 
Majesty to make an explicit statement in 
Iler gracious Speech. We had not, how- 
ever, had the slightest avowal of any prin- 
ciple, but a continued misleading of the 
public mind by one Minister saying one 
thing, and another the reverse. Encou- 
ragement was given in all quarters, the 
result of which must be that all would be 
equally misled and disappointed when the 
result came to be known. The noble Earl’s 
declaration about ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at 
them!’’ was made to correct the impres- 
sion produced by an unfortunate speech at 
Aylesbury, which had alarmed the protec- 
tionists; then we had last Session a state- 
ment of the advantages of the free-trade po- 
licy from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which highly delighted every one on the 
Opposition side of the House, and was tho- 
roughly understood; but then, a few days 
afterwards, the noble Earl made a speech at 
the Mansion-house in favour of a policy of 
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compromise. In this way, at the elections, 
while speeches were made on the one hand 
about the readiness to bow to the decision 
of the country, on the other an officer of 
the Government, when canvassing the 
county of Suffolk, told the electors that 
the time was coming for the restoration of 
protection, The hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Seymer) told them the other 
night that there was something peculiar in 
the atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
for while there everybody professed to be 
in doubt, nobody in Dorsetshire had any 
doubt as to the policy that was to be 
established; but, on the other hand, they 
had read a protectionist speech made by the 
other Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), 
who was connected with the Government, 
and he would defy any one to say that in 
his part of the county, at all events, the 
farmers of Dorsetshire could have been 
free from doubts. Ie (Sir W. P. Wood) 
could assure the House that the farmers of 
Suffolk, at all events, were not clear upon 
this subject; they had little doubt that 
they were to have protection restored, 
either directly or by what was called com- 
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pensation. Now, that last word showed 
the vast importance of carrying the Reso- 
lution in the form in which it was pro- 
posed. If the House declared that a mea- | 
sure was wise, just, and beneficial, they | 
could resist a claim for compensation for | 
an act which was just and beneficial. Com- | 
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the “audacity” of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, in doubt. 
ing the intentions of Ministers, he did not 
see that it was impossible to gather from 
the speeches of the various Members of 
the Government any precise conclusion ag 
to the view which they took on the qneg. 
tion of free trade, and whether they thought 
the farmers were entitled to compensation, 
He (Sir W. P. Wood) said, let the House 
of Commons, at least, speak with a clegr 
and definite voice. It was not becomin 
in that House now to speak with a falter. 
ing voice. They were the representatives 
of a straightforward truth-loving people, 
If, therefore, they hesitated to say the 
measure was ‘‘ wise and just,”’ and if the 
Government succeeded in carrying a Rego- 
lution which really meant none of those 
things, they would be again tampering 
with the people, with whom they had tam- 
pered sufficiently long already. Surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford—who seemed in- 
clined to favour the principle of compensa. 
tion—could not now, if it were only on the 
ground so feelingly put forward by the 
noble Lord the Member for North Leices- 
tershire, of paying a just tribute to the 
memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that the measure was 
‘wise, just, and beneficial.”” If the mea 
sure did not deserve that character, then 
was Sir Robert Peel open to all the odium 


pensation was not, as stated by the noble 'to which he had been exposed—not, in- 
Lord the Member for Tiverton, a separate | deed, of being the arch-enemy of the hu- 
question, but was one involved in the very | man race, but—for having been the cause 
question of free trade, and in the grounds | of public disaster, by using his great power 
on which alone it had proceeded. If free | to carry into effect a measure which was 
trade were right, it was because it was| unjust. He would ask whether any man 
founded on just principles. It was essential | respected Sir Robert Peel the less—if, in- 
to the support of free trade that the ques-| deed, he did not respect him the more— 
tion of compensation should not be admitted, | for his frank avowal of the change bis 
for free trade had always been advocated | opinions had undergone on the question of 
on the ground that it would benefit every | the corn laws? He (Sir W. P. Wood) felt 
class of the community; that it would, in| the Government had made a fatal mistake 
fact, even benefit the farmer himself, for | to palliate, and almost deny the change in 
by teaching him not to lean on those facti- | their principles. But with respect to the 
tious supports on which he had before de-| House generally, he trusted they would 
ended, but to trust to his own energies, | now speak out in a manly honourable, and 


it would make him able to meet any rivals 
who might endeavour to supplant him. If 
that was so, was it right or not that this | 
principle should be asserted ? The House 
was compelled to do so after the back- 
wards-and-forwards statements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, which rendered it utterly | 
impossible to know what policy they would 
finally adopt. It was marvellous that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer talked of | 
\ 
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straightforward manner, as became the re- 
presentatives of the English people, and 
so pronounce that to be ‘wise, just, and 
beneficial,’ which was now acknowledged 
on all hands to deserve all the three appel- 
lations. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, if the 
House will indulge me for but a very few 
moments, I can assure them that, at this 
late hour, I will not trespass upon them 
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longer. I should not have asked their in- 
dulgence, even for that short space, had it 
not been for some of the expressions which 
have fallen from the hon, and Jearned Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down. Indeed I 
had no desire to address the House at all. 
] did not feel that I had much to say, and 
for this very simple reason—that it appears 
to me there is no question before the 
House. After what took place in the early 

rt of the evening—after what was sub- 
mitted by the noble Viscount the Member 
for Tiverton on Tuesday night—after the 
manner in which my Friends on this side 
of the House met that overture—after the 
explanations given by the noble Lord (Lord 
ihn Russell), and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), I certainly cannot approach this 
question, or discuss it, in that language 
and in that spirit which I should have done 
had I addressed the House on Tuesday 
evening, and before those explanations 
were given, and that understanding was 
come to. Sir, after that understanding I 
think this debate ought not to have pro- 
ceeded. I am sorry, deeply sorry, that 


the hon. Member for Wolyerhampton has 
felt it his duty to foree on this diseussion. 
lam the more sorry for it, because I have 


felt from the first, and I feel it now as 
strongly as ever, that this discussion as it 
stands is not creditable to the House of 
Commons. Sir, I am sorry that the new 
Parliament should commence with its first 
debate being addressed, not to any ques- 
tion of principle—not to any question of 
politices—not to any great measures sub- 
mitted to us—these are the subjects to 
which Parliament generally devotes its at- 
tention in great discussions; but in the 
present instance the question before us 
concerns Resolutions which have been ad- 
mitted by almost all the Members who have 
yet spoken to be in spirit, intention, and 
object, precisely the same; and I know of 
no good purpose to be accomplished by 
your diseussing whether you shall on that 
side of the House east more or less of vitu- 
peration and abuse upon Gentlemen on this 
side of the House. You profess to desire 
the settlement of a great principle—a prin- 
ciple interesting, I grant, to every man in 
this great community, and a principle 
which, I fully admit, after the cireum- 
stances of the late election, ought to be 
entertained and ought to be decided. But, 
instead of doing that, you are questioning 
whether you shall accompany the settle- 
ment of that principle by the insertion of 
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words that are painfyl and unacceptable to 
this side of the House. Now, I think in 
the words used to-night by my right hon, 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that, even for the promotion of your own 
object, you could not have taken a more 
unwise course, You wanted the settlement 
of a great question, and we have met you 
| frankly. We have no concealment. [‘* Hear, 
/hear!’’] Iam speaking the earnest, the 
sincere sentiments of my heart. We ac- 
knowledge that the verdict of the country 
is against the principles that we have 
hitherto supported; and if you wanted 





nothing but a fair settlement of those prin- 
| ciples, you should have taken the line indi- 
|eated by the noble Lord the Member for 
| Tiverton, and been contented with that 
assertion of those principles which he pro- 
posed. The noble Lord said, and said 
wisely and with truth, that all the country 
cares for, and all the country has a right 
to care for, is what is to be the future 
commercial policy of the Government, no 
matter in what hands that Government 
may be placed. That is, for the moment, 
a subordinate question; but if you want to 
raise that question, let me beg of you to do 
it openly. You do not profess to raise 
that question now. If you did, we would 
meet you fairly. But you say your great 
object is the settlement of the question, 
upon what principles the future commercial 
policy of the country is to be earried on, 
whatever the hands whieh hold the reins of 
Government. You ought, therefore, to 
have been content with the admissions and 
advances which have been made on this 
side of the House. What said my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gladstone), on the very night 
of the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech? If I remember aright—but I 
speak entirely from memory—he said, “ I 
do not ask you for your opinions—I do not 
ask you for an internal conversion. All I 
ask you for is that which the country has 
a right to demand—on what policy do you 
intend to proceed hereafter ?’’ Upon that 
subject, then, we have fairly met you; and 
therefore I say there is no question now at 
issue, unless it be whether you shall be 
permitted to force upon men on this side of 
the House, as honourable and as sincere as 
yourselves, a Resolution humiliating and 
offensive to them. As far as my own opin- 
ion goes, | cannot accept the terms of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s Resolution, 
which I am sorry to say appear to have 
been studiously introduced so as to be 
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offensive to us; and let me tell you that, | sell) introduced in the Speech from the 


although I am willing to join in the opin- 
ion entertained unanimously by my Col- 
leagues in the Government, that we must 


bow to the decision of the country—and 
we do so cheerfully—yet I, for one, can- | 
not concur in the words contained in the | 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Wolver- | 
hampton, and I cannot admit that the. 


measure of 1846, when it was first passed, 
was either just or wise. It is very easy 


in the position of being obliged to confess 
that, in some respects, they have been 
mistaken; but I think you will admit that, 
upon these great questions of commercial 
policy, there is nothing more difficult than 


Throne several years after that measure 
passed, an admission of the great distress 
under which the farmers laboured—at ql} 
events, their distress was recognised on 
the occasion to which I allude. Thep, 
again, with regard to another question of 
free trade, I mean the sugar duties—into 
which, however, I cannot enter at this late 
hour—nobody can dispute the enormous 


|amount of distress that that measure has 
to argue from results, and to cast censure | 
and odium upon men who find themselves | 


| 


produced in our Colonies—and surely no- 
body can deny, with regard to the agricul. 


| tural interest, that the repeal of the corm 


laws has been the cause of great distress, 
Why, within my own limited circle, I my. 


self know of the most painful cases of 


to foretell with anything like accuracy | 


what their effects will be. It was remark- 


ed to-night with great truth, that there | 


was hardly a single prophecy indulged in 
on this great subject on either side of the 
House which has not been found to be 
mistaken. I remember that we, on this 


side of the House, prophesied that, if free 
trade in corn were carried into a law, the 
importations would have to be paid for in 
gold, and that the Bank would be drained. 
But who can deny that since that period 





men who have held up their heads for 
generations as respectable farmers, and 
who are now reduced to the position of 
day labourers. We treated the question, 
I remember, very much as a labour ques. 
tion; but we also treated it as a question 
which affected the general interests of 
agriculture. As a labour question, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in admitting 
that we were mistaken. I have no hesi- 
tation in admitting that the prices of pro- 
visions have fallen in a much greater ratio 
than wages have fallen; and that although 


there has been more gold in the Bank! in some agricultural districts the labourers 


than was ever known before? 

shrink from making that avowal. 
other hand, I remember the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) pro- 
phesying what would be the price of corn, 
and what the effects on price of a repeal 
of the corn law would be—and has proved 
to be equally at fault. Another prophecy 
he indulged in was, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of a 
repeal of the corn laws; the very freight- 
age will act, pro tanto, as a duty on 
foreign corn.”” To what extent these pro- 
phecies, too, have been verified, we are 
all well aware—the ships that have brought 
corn to this country have gone back in 
ballast. For myself, I may say that in 
1846, and from that period to the present 
day, I have always been of opinion that it 
would have been a wise settlement of the 
question to have adopted a moderate fixed 
duty for the purpose of revenue as well as 
protection; and I was one of a very few 
Members in this House, who, in 1846, 
wished even then to bring about such an 
arrangement as that. But it could not be 
done. When, therefore, you say that the 
measure of total repcal was a just and 
wise measure, I beg you to recollect that 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord John Rus- 

Sir J. Pakington 





I do not | are not so well off as in others, yet, speak- 
On the | ing generally, the condition of the labourer 


is far better than it had been previously 
to the repeal of the corn laws. That is, 
undoubtedly, a most important branch of 
the subject, and one to which Government 
cannot and ought not to shut its ‘eyes. 
That, as a Government, we are bound 
honestly to admit. But upon this very 
ground I must pause before I also concede 
that it is ‘‘just”’ to benefit the working 
classes at the expense of the interests of 
another class of the community. With 
these views, then, I think that to compel 
Gentlemen on this side of the House to 
adopt expressions at variance with their 
views, inconsistent with their principles, 
opposed to their past conduct, and grating 
to their feelings, is taking an unwise 
course, and, above all, unwise on the 
ground that you must recollect that even 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
do not all stand in the position of the hou. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman has 
been for years the able and consistent 
advocate of free trade; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) said the other 
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night, with great candour, and I honoured | saying that no single word of disrespect to 


him for the expression, that he was in no 
condition to throw stones at other men for 
their change of opinion on this question. 
And what, let me ask, is the position ‘of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Graham) on this question? And what is 
the position of the noble Lord the Member 
for London? I have been long enough in 
Parliament—and it does not require a man 
to have been very long there—to remem- 
ber the day—it was indeed only as it were 
the other day—that I followed the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), and 
other statesmen with whom I was then 
acting, into the lobby time after time in 
defence of protection. And what is the 
position of the noble Lord (Lord Jolin 
Russell)? I am sure that the noble Lord 
will admit that his conversion is of very 
recent date. It was only in 1841 when 
those great struggles were taking place 
between my late right hon. Friend Sir 
Robert Peel and the noble Lord, that the 
noble Lord and the Liberal side of the 
House were advocating a fixed duty of 8s. 
Under these cirenmstances, looking at the 
position of the whole House and the re- 
cent date of the conversions of the most 
eminent statesmen in it—the recent date 
even of the conversion of my late right 
hon. Friend Sir Robert Peel, I think 
that all men must feel that this is not 
the moment for one small handful of 
Gentlemen, whom, however, I respect 
for their consistency and undoubted sin- 
cerity upon this question, to throw odium 
upon other men, because they have re- 
tained their principles for a rather longer 
period. We shall have occasion before 
long to discuss other questions connect- 
ed with the great principles of our com- 
mercial policy; and I, for one, will never 
shrink from avowing—no taunts from the 
other side of the House will deter me for 
one day or one hour from confessing, frankly 
to the House any change which may have 
takew place in my views. And here, in 
connexion with the question of change of 
views—there have been allusions this even- 
ing by different Gentlemen, and among 
others by my noble Friend the Member for 
North Leicestershire (the Marquess of 
Granby), to the late Sir Robert Peel. 
My noble Friend spoke in a frank and an 
honourable spirit on that subject. The 
Members of Government have been point- 
edly alluded to on that subject since; and 
therefore I cannot and will not shrink from 
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Sir Robert Peel ever has escaped or ever 
will escape my lips. It was my misfortune 
in 1846 that I could not concur with Sir 
Robert Peel; and in opposing him on that 
occasion I made a great sacrifice of both 
party feeling and personal feeling. I op- 
posed the right hon. Gentleman then; and, 
with whatever degree of diffidence [ did so, 
I never shrank from voting against him 
when my conscience would not allow me to 
vote with him. But I agree with my noble 
Friend that a purer patriot never lived. 
I always received kindness and friendship 
from that right hon. Gentleman, and I shall 
always entertain feelings of kindness and 
friendship for his memory. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, the Member 
for Oxford (Sir W. P. Wood), used one 
expression to which I must advert. He 
spoke of the disgust with which he had 
heard the ambiguous language used on this 
side of the House, and of the manner in 
which it had been contended, that frow 
1846 till now, we had never advocated a 
return to the principle of protection. What 
we have said is this: that from that day to 
this we have never proposed protection to 
this House in connexion with land. We 
did not come into office last year on the 
question of protection. On the contrary, 
my noble Friend Lord Derby, in 1851, and 
again in 1852, when he took office, uni- 
formly and consistently declared that the 
settlement of this great question must be 
referred to the determination of the people 
at a general election. There is no man 
more free than I am with regard to the use 
of such language as has been imputed to 
us; for I challenge any hon. Gentleman 
opposite—let him search Hansard as he 
pleases—to find that I have ever said any- 
thing inconsistent with what I now state. 
[An Hon. Memser on the Opposition side: 
Sugar.] I know not who it is that inter- 
rupts me; but if any hon. Member thinks 
I have any intention of shrinking from any- 
thing I have said, or of prevaricating in 
regard to any statements I have made on 
the subject of the sngar duties, he will 
find, when the proper time comes for the 
discussion of the question, that he is very 
much mistaken. I was speaking, however, 
upon the question of the corn laws, which 
we are now debating, and I say that from 
1846 to the present time the language I 
have held, both in the country and in this 
House, has been uniformly the same— 
that, after such a great change of policy 
as then took place, it would be absolutely 
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impossible for us to retraee our steps, un- 
. in deference to the general yoice of 
the country. That is the opinion I have 
always entertained, and which I still en- 
tertain. The hon, and learned Gentleman 
has alluded to my noble Friend Lord Derby 
in terms which I was very sorry to hear 
him employ. I think the expression of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was, that 
it had been reserved for my noble Friend 
now at the head of Her Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment to be the first Minister who acceded 
to power in this country, avewing that he 
did so without principle. I really don’t 
wish to say anything disrespectful of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, for whom 
generally I entertain the utmost respect, 
but I can only treat such a declaration as 
an absurdity in itself. I deeply regretted 
to hear him use such language. I do not 
believe that any statesman ever more dis- 
tinetly enunciated principles— [ Derisive 
cheers and laughter from the Opposition, 
and loud cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.|_ Ido not think any statesman 
ever enunciated principles more distinct or 
better deiined, more worthy of his high 
and noble character, than my noble Friend 
Lord Derby did when he took the reins of 
office. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has asked a question which I think we might 
rather have asked him—why has this Re- 
solution been brought forward? I admit 
that is a matter I cannot understand, ex- 
eept upon the painful principle to which I 
have before adverted. The noble Member 
for the City of London has this evening 
again dwelt upon what he calls the am- 
biguity of the language in the Queen’s 
Speech. I most distinctly say that I ean- 
not concur in his opinion. I fully admit 
that this House had a right, after the cir- 
cumstances of the last election, to know 
what are the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the great question of free- 
trade; and I contend that the announce- 
ment of those intentions was conveyed in 
the Royal Speech with as much distinet- 
ness as was consistent with the language 
which Ministers are in the habit of ad- 
vising the Sovereign to use. I know 
not what language you could have more 
distinct, or what expression could be more 
intelligible, than the expression of ‘* un- 
restricted competition,” which was the 


phrase used in the Speech delivered | 
from the Throne. The noble Lord then‘ 
spoke of the Resolution moved by my right ; 


hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as a supplement to the Queen’s 
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Speech. No, Sir, it was no supplement tp 
the Queen’s Speech; but it was a st 

which | think we were bound to take after 
the language which had been held by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
Her Majesty’s Speech, They have com. 
plained of ambiguity; but, I must say, | 
am rather disposed to think they have only 
arrived at a foregone conclusion, and that 
they wished to consider the language 
of the Speech ambiguous. As the an. 
nouncement in the Queen’s Speech was 
not held to be sufficiently distinct, hon, 
Gentlemen opposite moved a Resolution 
declaratory of their principles; and we felt 
it to be our duty to move a Resolution 
showing that we do not desire to shrink 
from a plain announcement of our inten- 
tions. I must say, however, that I think 
there is another answer to the question 
why the Resolution of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman opposite was proposed. I ¢an- 
not help thinking thut it is very much the 
same Resolution with which we were threat- 
ened in April last, It was not considered 
politie then to bring that Resolution for- 
ward; and I cannot help suspecting that it 
has been brought forward now in the hope 
that four distinct parties on the opposite 
side might be combined in one vote, it 
being very difficult, perhaps, to find any 
other subject on which they could be com- 
bined. It seems, further, to have been 
thought desirable to effect this combination 
before Her Majesty’s Government had had 
the opportunity of bring their measures 
before Parliament. By the good spirit 
which has been shown, however, and by 
the readiness with which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have subscribed to the arrange- 
ment that has been suggested, whatever 
schemes might have been entertained have 
signally failed; and I believe and hope that 
the country—who look not to these peity 
personal matters, but to the great and im- 
portant question of what is to be the fu- 
ture policy of the Government—will have 
the satisfaction of seeing that future policy 
affirmed by an overwhelming majority, and 
by a Resolution free from the objectionable 
language and the objectionable purposes 
which, in my judgment, lurk in the Reso- 
lution which has been moved by the hon, 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton. 
Sincerely apologising to the House for hav- 
ing detained them so long, I will only ex- 
press my earnest hope that the majority 
upon this occasion may be an overwhelming 
one, and that the House will not be dis- 
posed to join in a form of yote which, in my 
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nind, is unworthy of those who are parties peared since the publication of Mr, Web- 
to it, and derogatory to the character of ster’s letter at all calculated to throw any 
this House. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LOFDS, 
Friday, November 26, 1852. 
Muvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Carleton. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES. 
Lorp WIIARNCLIFFE said, that he 
rose to put a question to the noble Earl 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | 


on @ matter of great importance to a great 
number of Her Majesty’s subjects in a 
distant part of Her dominions, and also to 
the inhabitants of a great State in friendly 
relations with us. The matter to which 
he referred was the Fisheries on the coast 
of our North American colonies, Their 
Lordships would probably have it in their 
recollection that in the month of July 
last intelligence reached this country that 
the people of the United States, and 
more especially a certain portion of them 
in the Eastern States, had been greatly 
excited by the publication of a letter from 
Mr, Webster, the then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to the American Go- 
yernment, announcing that new instruc- 
tions had been sent by the British Govern- 
ment to its officers in the Colonies to en- 
foree the regulations of the treaty between 
the two countries as to the fisheries on the 
coasts of our North American Colonies, 
and informing them that this Government 
intended to put a new construction on that 
treaty, and warning such of the population 
of the United States as were interested in 
those fisheries, to beware of the penalties 
following on any infraction of the treaty, 
and promising to take the whole subject 
into the consideration of the United States 
Government. In answer to that letter, no- 
thing, that he knew of, had yet appeared 
giving a satisfactory explanation of the state 
of the case, or of the motives which had in- 
duced the American Secretary of State to 
write and publish such a letter. There was 
published in the American papers shortly 
afterwards a paper purporting to have been 
received by our Minister at Washington, 
Mr. Crampton, and stating that there had 


never been any intention on the part of , 
the British Government to put a new con- | 


struction on the treaty. That was the 
aly document, he believed, which had ap- 


light upon the subject, Now he believed 
| that that letter truly represented the real 
state of the case; and if that were so, it was 
difficult to comprehend how it happened that 
the Foreign Secretary of the United States 
should be so misled as to suppose that 
such an intention as that which he an- 
nounced existed on the part of the British 
Government. He knew but of two suppo- 
sitions which could by: possibility explain 
the circumstance. The first was, that 
some communication to the Government 
‘of the United States was couched in 
such terms as conveyed that impression 
to them; and the other was, that no eom- 
munication whatever had been made by 
this Government to that of the United 
States—no intimation on the subject, 
such as was required by the ordinary 
rules of courtesy observed in diplomatic 
transactions, and that the United States 
were left to put their own construction on 
the acts of the British Government. Which 
of these two suppositions was right he 
knew not; but it was not unfair to suppose 
that the noble Earl opposite, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, would be 
not only ready, but even anxious, to give 
an explanation on this subject which would 
be satisfactory not only to their Lordships 
and the country, and our Colonies, but also 
to the American fishermen, who were also 
deeply interested in the issue of this ques- 
tion. There was another matter connected 
with this question, which, in his opinion, 
entitled him to ask it. Rumours were cur- 
rent, and especially in the United States 
and in the Canadas, that in connexion with 
this subject of the fisheries, it was proposed 
to make fresh arrangements, by negotia- 
tions now pending, to improve the commer- 
cial relations between our North American 
Colonies and the United States. Having 
no documents before him, he could only 
speak of these statements as rumour, but 
he knew that they formed part of the cur- 
rent opinion on both sides of the Canadian 
border. That was, in his opinion, an ad- 
ditional reason for asking the noble Earl 
opposite to communicate to the House and 
to the country the present condition of 
these transactions. The question which 
he now wished to ask was information as 
to this point—whether the correspondence 
and negotiations between the two Govern- 
‘ments, which had been going on for some 
time past, on the subject of the fisheries on 
the coast of our North American Colonies, 
U2 
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were now brought to a conclusion; and, if 
so, whether he would consent to lay the 
papers connected with them at once on the 
table; or, if not at present, whether he 
would have any objection to lay them 
upon the table upon a Motion made to 
that effect ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY said, 
that the noble Earl who had just sat down 
had in no way exaggerated the importance 
of the question to which he had been re- 
ferring—a question which during the last 
five months had occupied the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government as much as it 
deserved. The noble Baron had referred 
to the letter of the late Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the United States, 
Mr. Webster, complaining of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government, when that 
Government issued orders for the employ- 
ment of a new description of vessels, and 
also of a greater number of vessels, in 
protecting our North American fisheries. 
The noble Baron had attempted to account 
for the publication of that letter. He sup- 
posed that it might perhaps have been pub- 
lished because the orders of the British Go- 
vernment to its colonial officers were couch- 
ed in such terms as were not pleasing to 
the United States, or from another reason 


—namely, in consequence of Mr. Webster 
having supposed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to put a new construc- 


tion on the treaty of 1818. Now he said, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that it had written to its own officers in 
Canada and elsewhere, and also to the 
officers of the United States, and that it 
had not used any language to any of them 
which it was not fitting to employ on such 
occasions. He would add, also, that Her 
Majesty’s Government had placed no new 
construction on the treaty—that it had 
asserted no new claim whatever for itself 
on the American Government—that it had 
made no addition to the material force al- 
ready on the station—that it was more a 
police regulation than anything else. A 
new and more useful sort of vessel was 
employed, and in greater numbers than be- 
fore—the number of cannon was even 
diminished—and nothing had been done 
calculated to excite the jealousy of the 
American Government. He (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) knew nothing of the source 
of the discontent prevalent in the United 
States to which the noble Baron had re- 
ferred; but the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, and who had been for some time 
a resident in the United States, and who 
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knew the influence which periodical events 
exercised in those localities, might perha 

be able to account for the appearance 
at that time of a correspondence which 
at another period might never have seen 
the light. He asserted that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not to blame for any- 
thing which had occurred either on this 
or on the other side of the Atlantic. With 
respect to the notice to be given to the 
Government of the United States, he had 
only to assure the House that notice was 
given to it as soon as the change of our 
naval arrangements was made; not that 
he believed that it was necessary for us 
to give any notice at all, save on ae- 
count of the usual diplomatic courtesy, 
If any person thought that, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he should 
have given that notice earlier, or that 
our new arrangements should have been 
postponed until the American Govern- 
ment had had a longer notice of them, 
that was no compliment to the American 
Government, as it presupposed that it 
was privy to the acts of aggression on 
our shores, which some American sub- 
jects had been long in the habit of per- 
petrating. As to the present state of the 
negotiations of which these events had 
been recently the cause Letween the two 
countries, he was obliged to tell their 
Lordships that they were in such a state 
that he must, though with regret, refuse 
to lay the papers regarding them on the 
table. He might even say that the nego- 
tiations were only just begun. Before the 
lamented death of Mr. Webster, he had 
entertained the proposal of Her Majesty's 
Government, and had agreed to negotiate 
on a large and wide basis, including not 
only all the disputed points regarding the 
fisheries on the coasts of our North Ameri- 
can Colonies, but also the trade between 
the United States on the one hand, and 
Canada and our other Colonies on the 
other. He gladly admitted that from the 
moment of commencing the negotiations, 
Mr. Webster had acted in a true principle 
of conciliation, and that he had expressed 
to our Minister, Mr. Crampton, that it was 
his most anxious desire that the trade be- 
tween the two countries should be carried 
on upon a greater principle of freedom, 
and that all possible causes of dispute 
should be removed between two such great 
nations. On all accounts Her Majesty's 
Government regretted the death of that 
great statesman; but more especially on 
account of the particular period at which 
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it occurred, for it had interrupted the ne- 

tiations which were commenced; and at 
that moment he had no official information 
of any successor having been appointed to 
his (Mr. Webster's) office. He was happy 
to inform their Lordships that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received the same 
assurances of goodwill from the President, 
Mr. Fillmore, and the same expression of 
his anxious desire that the question should 
be settled, not on a narrow footing, but on 
a broad field. They had been met in the 
same spirit by Commodore Perry, who had 
been sent by his Government to watch 
over the property and to promote the in- 
terests of the American fishermen, who 
were exercising their rights, not near our 
coasts, but around our shores. In fact, 
from the American Government, with the 
exception of the first letter, which was 
written by Mr. Webster in a moment of 
excitement, when he was suffering from 
the illness which terminated in his death, 
they had had nothing but friendly assur- 
ances. There had not been a single word 
said by any official personage in the United 
States which did not give Her Majesty’s 
Government sanguine hopes that these ne- 
gotiations would be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and that every cause of 
dispute between the two countries would 
be amicably settled. When that period 
arrived, it would afford the greatest satis- 
faction to him to lay on the table of the 
House the papers which the noble Baron 
had asked for. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, November 26, 1852. 


Mixutgs.] New Wrirs.—For Abingdon, v. Ma- 
jor General James Caulfield, deceased; for 
Bury St. Edmund’s, v. Sir John Stuart, Vice- 
Chancellor ; for Durham City, v. Thomas Colpitts 
Granger, esq., deceased ; for Oldham, v. John 
Duncuft, esq., deceased ; for Peterborough, v. 
Hon. Richard Watson, deceased. 


DUTIES ON HOME-MADE SPIRITS IN 
BOND. 

Mr. ROCHE said, he wished to put a 
question to the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in reference to the remis- 
sion of duties upon home-made spirits in 
bond. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that, in the Session of 1850, 
the Scotch and Irish Members, with the 
aid of some English Members, succeeded 
i carrying a Resolution to the effect that 
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Irish and Scotch distillers were treated un- 
justly by the existing law with reference 
to duties upon spirits in bond. The right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. F. Mackenzie), and the 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, supported that Resolution. Acting 
upon that Resolution, the Irish and Scotch 
Members submitted a Bill to the House, 
on the back of which Bill were the names 
of Lord Naas and Mr. G. A. Hamilton; 
but unfortunately the Bill was lost. He 
should certainly be glad to know whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
afford any relief to those suffering interests 
for which they had, when in Opposition, so 
frequently expressed their smpathyy. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was sure that the House 
would admit that it was scarcely fair that 
he should be pressed to make a communi- 
cation with respect to the remission of du- 
ties, or the intentions of the Government 
in that behalf, on the eve of the financial 
statement. The hon. Member would soon 
have an ample opportunity for explaining 
his own views, and learning those of the 
Government, on the subject to which he 
referred. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—FREE 
TRADE—EXPLANATION. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, he rose to 
ask a question of some importance to the 
House. There was a Resolution, moved 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston) as an Amendment 
to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers). Now 
he perceived that that Resolution was dif- 
ferently worded in the Votes issued that 
morning to what it was on the previous 
evening. Those very important words 
which they were told the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
had inserted, were left out of the Votes of 
that morning. He wanted to know whe- 
ther the Resolution as it stood upon the 
paper, was the Resolution which the Go- 
vernment had adopted in abandoning the 
Amendment of which they had given 
notice ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: On the paper which I hold in my 
hand the words alluded to are not omitted, 
and that is the Resolution now before the 
House. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO was understood 
to say that the words he had alluded to 
were omitted in the Resolution which ap- 
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peared in the paper that was issued that 
morning. It seemed, however, that in the 
paper issued since, the Resolution had been 
given correetly. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, the Resolution before the 
House, and which the Government had de- 
termined to abide by, was that which had 
been proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton. 

Mr. J. L. RICARDO said, it was im- 
portant to know whether the Government 
intended to adopt the Resolution of the 
noble Lord in lieu of the Amendment which 
they had themselves proposed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I never said that I adopted any 
Resolution. What I said was, that in 
deference to the feeling of the House I 
would withdraw my Amendment on the 


Motion of the hon. Member for Wolver- | 
hampton, and, therefore, the Amendment | 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton | 


was the only Amendment which was lying 
upon the table of the House. 


RELATIONS WITH ROME. 
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be present on the spot an official of higher 
rank than a Consul. That was the objest 
of Sir Henry Bulwer’s visit to Rothe, 
and, being in Rome, Sir Henry Bulwer 
did certainly avail himself of that op. 
portunity to hold several interviews with 
members of the Papal Government op 
subjects interesting to both countries; but 
Sir Henry Bulwer went to Rome charged 
with no instructions, invested with to 
powers, and not in any manner acere. 
dited to the Papal Government. What. 
ever interviews might have passed between 
him and members of the Papal Govern. 
ment were entirely of a private and un. 
official character. Under those cireum- 
stances, he (Lord Stanley) did not think 
it would be advisable to lay on the table 
of the House any communications rela- 
tive to those interviews. As the subject 





had been brought under the notice of the 
House, he might take that opportanity 
of remarking that certain alleged reports 
as to the conversations to which he had re. 
‘ferred, which had appeared in the columns 
| of the daily press, were totally and abso- 
| lutely incorrect. 


Mr. HINDLEY said, he begged to ask | 


the hon. Under Secretary of State for | CASE OF EDWARD MURRAY. 


Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, he 


Foreign Affairs, whether the interview | 
which Sir Henry Bulwer, our Envoy at the | would now ask the hon. Under Secretary 
Court of Tuscany, had with the Pope, | of State for Foreign Affairs to state to the 
some time ago, took place in pursuance of | House the result of the steps taken by the 
instructions from the Government; and | Government on behalf of Edward Murray, 
whether there would be any objection to| at Rome; and whether the correspondence 


lay any communications which might have 
passed upon the subject between Sir Ilenry 
Bulwer and the Foreign Office upon the 
table of the House ? 

Lorp STANLEY said, he was perfectly 
ready to reply to the question of the hon. 
Gentleman, and he should do so with the 
most entire unreserve. The hon. Member's 
question, as he (Lord Stanley) understood 
its general purport, was, that he wished to 
know what was the cause of, and what were 
the circumstances attending, Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s visit to Rome? The cause of Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s visit to Rome was this: 
At the time when he went there, Edward 
Murray, a British subject —concerning 
whom there was another question on the 
paper—was lying under sentence of death. 
There was no fault whatever to be found 
with the manner in which the British Con- 
sul at Rome, Mr. Freeborn, had conducted 
the negotiations respecting Edward Mar- 
ray, and his consular duties generally; 
but considering the interest the case had 
excited, both in Etigland and in Italy, 
it was thought desirable that there should 


/on the subject was now in such a condition 
| that he could lay it before the House? 

Lorp STANLEY said, the result of the 
steps taken by the Government on behalf 
of Edward Marray was, that his life had 
been saved—that the capital sentence pro- 
nounced against him had been commuted 
to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment— 
and he had been removed to a more healthy 
and convenient place of eonfinement. Sir 
Henry Bulwer had been instructed to press 
for a further mitigation of that commuted 
sentence. That was the ease, and the 
Government was not without hopes that 
some mitigation of the sentence might be 
obtained; but it might be injurious to the 
prospect of success if the correspondence 
were at present to be laid before the 
House. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADE—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[23rd November] “ Phat it is the opinion 





of this House, that the improved condition 
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of the Country, and particularly of the 
Industrious Classes, is mainly the result of 
recent Commercial Legislatiun, and espe- 
cially of the Act of 1846, which estab- 
fished the free admission of Foreign 
Corn; and that that Act was a wise, 
‘ust, and beneficial measure:’ —(Mr. 
Charles Villiers:)—And which Amend. 
ment was to leave out from the word 
“Qountry,”’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘‘ and especially of 
the Industrious Classes, is mainly the re- 
silt of recent Legislation, which has estab- 
lished the principle of unrestricted compe- 
tition, has abolished Taxes imposed for the 
purposes of Protection, and has thereby 
dithinished the cost and increased the abun- 
dance of the principle articles of the Food 
of the People,’ ( Viscount Palmerston),— 
instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
fords proposed to be left out stand part of 
thé Question.’’ 

Debate resumed. — 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I desire 
very briefly to state to the House some 
considerations which have occurred to my 
mind in reference to the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. C. Villiers), the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
(Viscount Palmerston), and the conclusions 
to which I have come with respect to both 
Motions. I consider it peculiarly unfor- 
tunate for us that the discussion of a Reso- 
lution intended to be a simple affirmation 
of a principle of public policy should have 
been mixed up with patty considerations. 
I, for one, absolve myself of all responsi- 
bility, if that result should take place. I 
think that although it is true, as the right 
hot. Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
that it is a mistake for either an individnal 
or a Government to submit to insult, 
yet, on the other hand, it is not an uncom- 
mon stratagem, not an unusual Ministerial 
Manceuvre, to call Resolutions of this kind 
votes of want of confidence, in order that 
thereby a fair expression of the opinion of 
the House may not be taken; and in order 
that the Members, who are supporters of 
Government, may be deterred from ex- 
pressing their genuine opinions on the 
question before the House. I am ata loss 
to understand why it was necessary to say 
that this Motion of my hon. Friend’s was a 
vote of watit of confidence. If ever there 
Was a question on which the House was 
entitled to be quite unfettered by Govern- 
théntal cofisiderations it was this, because 
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the Government had told the people in the 
very commenceinent that they placed their 
own opinions on the shelf, and that the 
country was to pronounce freely without 
any reference to the private opinions of the 
Government. If that be so, 1 ask why we 
are now to be prevented pronouncing freely 
our opinion of the policy and justice of our 
commercial legislation, because the Minis- 
ters may chanee to put the construction of 
a vote of want of confidence on our pro- 
cecdings, in drder to influence in their own 
ranks the gentlemen who go by the name 
of Consérvative Free Traders. 1 think 
that we should have had these Conserva- 
tive Free Traders voting with the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had not the 
manceuvre ben resorted to of turnitig the 
Motion into a vote of want of confidence. 
Government had separated themselves en- 
tircly from this question. These opinions 
were not to inconvenience them in any 
way, and I think we are not dealt fairly 
with, when my hon. Friend submits his 
views in a temperate and proper Resulu- 
tion, to have this extreme sensitiveness ex- 
hibited, and to be told that we are passing 
a deliberate insult on the Members of the 
Administration. 1 should suppose that the 


meaning of that word ‘ insult’’ was con- 


nected with the intention of the person 
supposed to inflict it; and I say that if any 
intention of showing want of confidence be 
disavowed, any intention of wounding un- 
necessarily the feelings of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, or of insult to the Government be 
repudiated, such considerations ought no 
longer to influence the votes of Members of 
this House. But I consider that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
would not have covered the whole ground, 
would not have pronounced fairly for the 
country, unless he had particularised the 
Corn Bill of 1846, and declared that mea- 
sure to be both just and beneficial; and 
above all, I think he was bound to declare 
it to be a just measure, because in that 
term lay the whole question between the 
two parties. If we are to reason in the 
Resolutions which have been submitted to 
the House—and I submit that every one 
of these Resolutions, that of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham), and also the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Pamerston) all give reasons why we 
should support recent commercial policy— 
if we are to give reasons, let us take care 
that we give proper reasons, that we may 
tell the truth, thé whole trath, and nothing 
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but the truth, and do not leave support | 
of this policy on a foundation that may | 
slide from under us, or write on sand | 
that verdict which should be graven on 
the rock. It is not sufficient to tell me 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws has 
cheapened provisions. It is not sufficient 
for me to rest my defence of this policy on 
the prosperity of the day. I remember 
well when my hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, in bringing forward his 
Motion years ago for the total repeal of the 
Corn Laws, founded that Motion upon the 
distress occasioned by them, he made but 
little progress. He was told that the dis- 
tress might pass away, and that it was 
difficult to connect cause and effect in such 
a manner as to show the necessity of the 
great change he proposed. But when he 
took higher ground, and advocated the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws on the broad prin- 
ciple of civil right, and justice, and on 
the ground that a man has a right to 
freedom of exchange, he then made pro- 
gress, and got the support of the moral sen- 
timent of the nation, and found that he} 
was in the fair way of carrying his ques- | 
tion. If you merely justify a policy on 
the ground of its cheapening provisions, 
and the prosperity it produces; and if at 
the same time you shrink from declar- | 
ing that it is a just policy, who shall say | 
that if from various causes provisions rise, | 
or manufacturing or commercial distress | 
comes on, we shall not be told that the 
time has arrived for the reconsideration | 
of a policy which had been built on the 
cheapness of provisions, and the manu- 
facturing prosperity it produced? Such 
a mode of dealing with a question would 
justify confiscation or repudiation. You 
might say of confiscation that it had be- 
nefited the parties in whose favour it had 
taken place, by thei enjoying the property 
of those persons who had been robbed, or 
they might say the same of repudiation; and, 
therefore, I contend most emphatically that 
if we are afraid to say that this is a just and 
righteous policy, we had better say nothing 
at all about it. Now, the noble Lord, the 
Member for Tiverton tells us, with regard 
to the Motion of my hon. Friend, ‘‘ There 
is not one word in that Resolution to which 
I, for my own part, should not be ready 
implicitly to subscribe.’ And yet the 
noble Lord, it is said, is going to vote 
against it. I do not understand whether 
the noble Lord, after saying he subscribed 
to it *‘implicitly,” is going to vote against 


| 
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against his own Amendment. I think the 
speech of the noble Lord is fatal to hig 
own Amendment, and I will explain why, 
The object of the noble Lord, as stated jy 
his speech, is not to force the convictions 
of hon. Members opposite. His words 
are— 

“We are an assemblage of Gentlemen. We 
who are Gentlemen on this side ought to re 
member that we are dealing with Gentlemen on 
the other, and I, for one, cannot reconcile it to 
my feelings calling on an assemblage of English 
Gentlemen needlessly to express an opinion they 
do not entertain, or to recant opinions which may 
still be lingering in their minds.” 

Why, that is an argument against pro. 
posing any Resolution, unless you have 
previously secured unanimity on the sub- 
ject. But does the Amendment of the 
noble Lord regard with such extreme de- 
licacy the feelings and convictions of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite? Nothing of the kind, 
The noble Lord was about to ask the hon, 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball) 
and North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
the latter I believe being the Chairman of 
the Society for the Protection of British 
Agriculture, to state that the free admis- 
sion of foreign corn prudently extended 
will enable the industry of the country— 
of course including the agricultural in- 
dustry—better to bear its Lurthens than if 
that corn were kept out. The noble Lord 
considers he is exercising extreme delicacy 
towards Protectionist Gentlemen when he 
asks them to make this declaration, merely 
because he leaves out in his Resolution the 
words ‘just and wise ;”’ as if it were no 
offence to ask these Gentlemen to make 
what they consider one erroneous state- 
ment. The evil commenced when you 
asked them to accept the other. Now, 
if I were a Protectionist like the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire or North 
Warwickshire, I should be more grieved 
to be obliged to state with such pain- 
ful accuracy that letting in foreign corm 
had enabled agriculturists and _ others 
better to bear their burthens, than if 
I had been asked generally to admit 
that the alteration in the law had been 
wise, just, and beneficial. So that it ap- 
pears to me that the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment, supported by his explanatory speech, 
is quite as offensive to Protectionist Gentle- 
men as the proposal of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton. But then it 
is said it is not so offensive to the Members 
of the Government. Well, if Members of 
the Government have no respect for their 





that Motion, or whether he is going to vote 
Mr. M. Gibson 


own convictions, I do not see why we 
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should be so extremely delicate towards 
those Gentlemen. It has been said that 
we mixed nauseous ingredients with the 
Resolution, by putting in the words ‘just 
and wise;”” but, so far as the Government 
is concerned, we have the consolation of 
knowing that any bitterness that may be 
produced on their palates, may, perhaps, 
be counteracted by the sweets of office. I 
afirm that the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton is not playing a generous or just 
part towards my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton in coming here, when 
he himself agrees in every word of my hon. 
Friend’s Resolution, to take the question 
out of his hands, and to appropriate to 
himself the position of arbitrating between 
diferent parties in the permanent settle- 
ment of this great question. [‘* Hear, 
hear!”’} I say that my hon. Friend, who 
has fought this battle manfully and con- 
seientiously, through good and evil report, 
is entitled to the honour of passing the 
final Resolution. And let me tell you 


that none of these Resolutions, with the 
names of Lord Palmerston and Mr, 
Disracli attached, will have the weight 
with the country or with the world, that 
one bearing the name of my hon. Friend 





would have. To use a somewhat familiar | 
illustration the world will say, ‘‘ No arti- | 
cle is genuine unless it has the name of 
Charles Pelham Villiers attached.”” That 
name has been so long connected with the 
question that the world will believe some- 
thing short of free-trade has been passed 
by Parliament if his Motion is thrown 
over, and the House supports the noble 
Lord’s Amendment. The Resolution of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
reminds me of one of those mediations 
that one sometimes hears of in the Fo- 
reign Office, intended to settle disputes 
between belligerent parties, and which 
have been preceded by secret negotiation. 
I will take the liberty of quoting a passage 
from a work of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in which he com- 
wented in former times with much severity 
on the characters of public men. The 
work I allude to is the Jéunnymede Letters, 
in which he showed a far-seeing sagacity 
in predicting the future career of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. He said 
that justice had never been done to the 
noble Lord’s talent, who had served seven 
Prime Ministers with equal fidelity. The 
author goes on addressing the noble Lord 
in these words—‘‘ You owe the Whigs 
great gratitude, my Lord, and therefore I 
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think you will betray them.’’ Sir, the pro- 
ceedings of the noble Lord on this subject re- 
mind me forcibly of similar proceedings on 
the Militia question. But I cannot believe 
that the noble Lord, agreeing as he does 
with the words of the Resolution, impli- 
citly subscribing to them, was justified, 
out of mere generosity to the Members 
of the Government, in doing what in him 
lay to prevent my hon. Friend having a 
majority in support of his Motion. But 
are we to shrink from asserting that 
the policy of free trade is just? Is no 
man to be permitted without giving of- 
fence to hon. Gentlemen opposite to assert 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
founded on the principles of justice and 
wisdom ? Will the supporters of the late 
Sir Robert Peel find any difficulty in as- 
serting that the policy they themselves 
supported was founded on justice and wis- 
dom? Do they not remember the last 
words of that great man when he resigned 
office in consequence of his commercial 
policy—*‘ That the abundant food of the 
working people would be all the sweeter 
because it was no longer leavened with a 
sense of inyustice?’’ The omission of 
the words ‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial,” is 
significant. If they had never appeared 
in the Resolution, the case would have 
stood in a different position. If this de- 
claration were omitted from the Resolution 
adopted by the House, would not that 
omission cast a slur, not to be mistaken, 
on the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and 
give a sanction to the proceedings of those 
who caused the removal of Sir Robert 
Peel from office? Hon. Gentlemen who 
were formerly connected with that great 
statesman, and who are now sitting on 
this side of the House, may have their 
own views on the subject, but the world 
will think they have not done their duty 
to his memory, if through any maud- 
lin sentimentality they refuse to place 
their votes upon record, that the policy 
he advocated was not a wrong, not 
a mischief, but was founded on eternal 
principles of justice. It is impossible we 
ean regard the feelings of the Government 
on this occasion without sanctioning their 
conduct, and our course must be straight- 
forward and business-like. Let those who 
really think that this policy has been un- 
wise, unjust, and prejudicial, manfully say 
so; but let them who hold the contrary 
opinion as manfully declare that conviction, 
and not stultify themselves in the eyes of 
the country by listening to the gentlemanly 
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faticies of the noble Meéniber for Tiverton. 
I say the question of cvurtesy does not 
enter into the question at all. I make no 
complaint of any man who, thinking the 
policy of 1846 unjust and not founded in 
wisdom, votes against my hon. Friend’s 
Resolution. But it is absolutely necessary 
also on other grounds that we should have 
something said of the justice of this po- 
licy; for, after all, is it not the great 
question between the two parties? Is 
there not a distinction of principle sepa- 
rating the two parties in this House 
from each other? and is it wise, by an 
aftificial arrangement of this sort, to pre- 
tend to the world that there is an una- 
nimity which really does not exist? They 
had this distinct declaration of Lord Derby, 
given just before the general election :— 


“He (the Earl of Derby) had by no means 
said he was prepared to abandon proteetion alto- 
gether, and to seek some other mode of relief. 
Not only had he not said that, and not only would 
he not say it, but that was the precise opposite of 
what he had said and of what he would say. 
What he said was, that whether opposed in that 
or in the other House, it was the purpose of the 
Government to seek to afford a just and equitable 
relief to those classes who, for the benefit of the 
community at large, had been the victims of the 
recent change in our legislation. And he be- 
lieved that, on the part of the English people 
there was that sense of justice that they would 
consent to be deprived of a portion of the advan- 
tages they had enjoyed in order to reduce a por- 
tion of the burdens of those who were suffering 
unduly.” 


Now, it is precisely by insisting upon the 
word ‘* justice,’’ in the Resolution to be 
adopted by the House, that we shall aim 
an effective blow at the policy contained 


in the words I have thus quoted. We 
contend that by repealing the Corn Laws, 
we did render to every man that which 
was his due, and that is the meaning of 
the word ‘ just,’’ and that whatever ar- 
rangements may hereafter be made as to 
the public taxes, they must not be under- 
taken with a foregone conclusion that 
some great wrong has been inflicted on 
the landed interest, or that they are en- 
titled to make up for such supposed wrong 
by pressing on the enjoyments or advan- 
tages which other classes of the com- 
munity have obtained. It is against that 
principle that we have directed our Reso- 
lution, and it is with that view we have 
inserted the word ‘‘just.”” We have at- 
tacked the principle of monopoly, and in 
doing so we believe that we have attacked 
@ principle which is in itself sufficiently 
unjust; and if wé shrank from thé asser- 
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tion of this broad ground, it is ni¥ opitiog 
we shall not liave hone our duty. I thiak, 
therefore, my hon. Friend has done hig 
duty in submitting his Motion as it is, ij 
all its fulness, and in not shrinking from 
the responsibility of inserting and insisting 
upon the words which have been called ig 
question. It should be recollected, too 
when we are charged with beitig actuated 
by party feeling in this matter—that iny 
hon. Friend (Mr. ©. Villiers) was never 
deterred by party considerations when 
his own political friends were in office 
from britiging forward, year after year, 
Motiotis embarrassing to the Govern: 
ment, rather than sacrifice a great prit. 
ciple. He is acting in the same way now 
—and I must say it is unjust to him, when 
he is pursuing a consistent and straight- 
forward course, to charge him with having 
embarked in a factious opposition in pres- 
sing this Resolution. The argument, that 
as it is impossible to obtain a largé ma- 
jority for such a Motion, it is tinwise to 
press it, has, it appears to me, very little 
weight. Do you suppose that the fact of 
a Government Amendment being moved, 
containing the adhesion of Ministers to thé 
policy of free trade, with a view to defeat 
the Resolutions of my hon. Friend, does 
not indicate to the world that, so far 
as maintaining intact the past legisla 
tion is concerned, there is pretty nearly 
unanimity in the present House of Com- 
mons? No majority or divisions aré ne- 
eessary to show to the world that, at 
the present time the House of Commons 
is disposed to adhere to the policy of 1846. 
But we want to show to the world some- 
thing more—we want to show that there 
is a large party in the House of Commons 
who believe that that policy was not found- 
ed on the low consideration of giving bene- 
fit to some at the expense of others, but on 
high principles of civil right, of reason, and 
of justiee. [ fear, if we shrink from our 
duty on this occasion, that the country will 
say ‘the House of Commons is somewhat 
rotten after all on the question of protec- 
tion to the landed interest.” The House 
of Commons has long laboured under that 
suspicion, and [I caution hon. Gentlemen, 
that if an appearance of rottennesss be 
exhibited on this subject in this House, 
summoned as it has been on free-trade 
principles, there is nothing that will 80 
strengthen the ery for Parliamentary re- 
form. For believe me, it is because the 
people think that the policy of free trade 
was ‘ juét atid wise,”’ that they have éup- 
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rted it; and if you now decline to agree 
to these words in my hon. Friend’s Reso- 
lution, they will say you have, after all, 
gome covert intention of restoring, at some 
fitdre time, that injurious system of mo- 
nopoly under which they so long suffered 
—and there will be a loud and general 
expression of opinion in the country, ‘‘ that 
our representation as it now exists is not 
a reflex of the popular view,”’ and we must 
consequently turn our attention to the at- 
tainment of a large and searching measure 
of Parliamentary reform. As an advocate 
for sich reform, and looking at the ques- 
tion in that light, I might not perhaps in- 
dividually regret if my hon. Friend was 
placed in a minority—for I can conceive 
nothing so calculated to shake the confi- 
dence of the people in the present repre- 
setitative system as that this House should, 
this quibbling about words, refuse to vote 
adeclaration that a policy which has been 
attended with such singular advantages to 
the country is ‘‘ wise and just.”” And 
what a monstrous anomaly is it, that the 
Government should tell us, ‘‘ We are going 
to carry out a given policy which we admit 
has been attended with such advantages— 
but if the House should declare that that 


policy is ‘just, wise, and beneficial,’ we 


> 


will resign.”’ If the free admission of fo- 
reign corn is just now, it was so a few 
years ago; and if Ministers are honestly 
to carry out the policy on which that mea- 
sure was founded, why are they ashamed 
of admitting that it was a ‘‘ just, wise, and 
beneficial ’* policy? What do they mean? 
Do they want to have the opportunity of 
whispering against and assailing in secret 
the policy which they profess to be engaged 
in carrying out? Do they mean to carry 
it out, and say at the same time that it is 
“anwise and unjust?” If the Earl of 
Derby means, as he says he does, to carry 
out the principle of free trade honestly 
and fairly—as honestly as if he had been 
the original author of that policy—I should 
have thought he would have hailed such a 
Resolution as my hon. Friend has proposed 
as one eminently calculated to strengthen 
his hands, and to arm him with the most 
powerful argument against his adversaries, 
and by enabling him to say to them, “I 
do not act upon my own opinion—see here 
the House of Commons have resolved that 
the policy of free trade is ‘just, wise, and 

eficial;’ I can hear of no objection 
against it, but must carry it out fully and 
fairly as 1 am pledged to do.” I would 
call on my hott. Friends around me to 
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stand by their own leader on this question 
—my hon. Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, and still less the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
neither the one nor the other has any 
right to come here and attempt to take 
the matter out of his hands. It is for the 
country and Parliament to pronounce their 
opinion; let my hon. Friend insist upon 
his Resolution; and let every honest free- 
trader vote for him, and I undertake to 
say their constituents will approve of their 
conduct. 

Mr. MILNES GASKELL said, that 
notwithstanding the taunts in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester had indulged, and notwithstand- 
ing the threat of Parliamentary reform with 
which he had just concluded, and which, in 
his (Mr. Gaskell’s) opinion, was a better 
explanation of this Motion than any which 
had previously been given, he had yet to 
learn upon what grounds, so far as the as- 
sertion of any public principle was con- 
cerned, they were called upon to adopt 
the terms of the original Resolution in 
preference to those of the Amendment 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston). 
The real question they had to decide was, 
not whether unrestricted competition should 
be the rule of our commercial policy, for 
upon that point he apprehended that there 
was little difference of opinion, but whether 
the declaration of their intentions should 
be made in such a manner as to reflect 
upon the former conduct of a large mi- 
nority in that House. If, indeed, there 
had been any doubt as to the intentions of 
the Government upon that subject, he 
could have understood the course which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) 
was pursuing; but after the distinct assur- 
ances which had been given, after the re- 
peated declarations which had been made, 
both by the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, in another place, and by his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in that House, he owned it ap- 
peared to him that it was neither just nor 
generous to ask the House of Commons to 
affirm the Resolution of the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman—a Resolution which only 
differed from the Amendment of the noble 
Lord in this: that it sought to affix a 
stigma on political opponents, and to brand 
with Parliamentary censure the line of con- 
duct which they had pursued. It was true 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton had disdlaiméd 
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all party motives in bringing this question 
before the House; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his friends had not thought 
it inconsistent with that disclaimer to in- 
veigh in unmeasured language against the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman told them that 
the Earl of Derby had been tried by the 
constituencies of the country, and that he 
had been found wanting. Another hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
the city of Oxford (Sir W. P. Wood)—and 
he (Mr. Gaskell) had been sorry to hear 
such an expression fall from him—had said 
that the Earl of Derby had no principles; 
and the hon. and gallant Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Mr. B. Osborne) had called the ad- 
visers of the Crown a gang of political 
latitudinarians. Well, for Gentlemen who 
disclaimed party motives, this was tolerably 
strong language. But the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had gone still 
further, fur he had charged the Govern- 
ment—and he (Mr. Gaskell) presumed also 
those independent Members of Parliament 
who intended to support the Government— 
with losing character with their friends in 
the country, and destroying their reputa- 
tion for political morality. Now, upon that 


point, he (Mr. Gaskell) wished to make a few 


observations. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had truly 
stated the other night, that the repeal of 
the corn laws had been mainly opposed 
upon two grounds: first, from the belief 
that it would be prejudicial to the interests 
of labour; and, secondly, upon the ground 
that it would inflict serious injury upon im- 
portant classes: but there had also been a 
third ground on which that repeal had been 
opposed, and which had not been mention- 
ed in the course of this debate, and speak- 
ing only for himself, a humble Member 
of that House, but one whose political 
morality could, he thought, hardly be im. 
peached, he might be allowed to say, that 
it was that third ground on which he had 
chiefly relied in the opposition which he had 
felt it to be his painful duty to offer to that 
measure. He had felt it to be a most pain- 
ful duty, for it had severed his political 
connexion with many personal friends for 
whom he entertained the sincerest respect 
and regard; and it had compelled him to 
vote in opposition to a Minister whose 
patriotism he had never questioned, the 
purity of whose motives he had never 
doubted, whose commanding abilities and 
high character he had always held in ad- 
miration, and of whose personal kindness 
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to himself he should ever cherish the re. 
membrance. But the chief ground of hig 
opposition had been this: he had felt that 
a power which had been conferred by the 
constituencies of England for one purpose, 
ought not to have been exercised for an. 
other—that a Government which had dis. 
placed that of the noble Lord the Member 
for London for its free-trade budget of 
1841, ought not to have been the Go. 
vernment to propose a total repeal of the 
corn laws; and that a House of Commons 
which had been elected to uphold the sys 
tem of protection, ought not to have con. 
sented to overturn it. He might have been 
wrong in his opinion: the measure might 
have been wise and beneficial; he would ex- 
press no opinion about that: but he (Mr, 
Gaskell) must still maintain that it had not 
been just to the great Conservative party 
in this country, or to the constituencies of 
the Empire, to pass it under those cireum- 
stances and at that time. It appeared to 
him, however, that now the case was alto- 
gether different; and after the lapse of so 
many years, when two succeeding Parlia- 
ments had sanctioned the policy which had 
been then adopted, and when some at least 
of the apprehensions which had been enter- 
tained were found not to have been rea- 
lised by the event, it was too much to say 
that those who declined to vote for the re- 
imposition of the corn laws were to be held 
guilty of political immorality. He coneur- 
red in the opinion which had been so well 
expressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the North Riding (Mr. Cayley), and by 
an hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire {Sir Bulwer Lytton), at whose return 
to that House after so long an absence 
they must all rejoice, that as the new 
commercial system had been deliberately 
ratified by the people of England at the 
last general election, it was the duty of 
the Government and of Parliament to ad- 
here to it. It could not be seriously con- 
tended that men were bound at all times 
and under all circumstances to give effect 
to the abstract opinions which they enter- 
tained. The hon. Gentleman over the way 
might laugh, but would any man of com- 
mon sense either maintain such a propo- 
sition or act upon it? Had such been the 
practice of the party opposite? The noble 
Lord the Member for London had dis- 
placed the Government of Sir Robert Peel 
in 1835, by moving a Resolution which 
declared that no settlement of the Irish 
tithe question could be satisfactory which 
did not appropriate the surplus revenues of 
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the Irish Church to secular purposes. Had 
the noble Lord acted upon that Resolution 
after his accession to power? No, he had 
refrained from doing so, and most wisely, 
because he knew that public opinion would 
have been opposed to him in such a course. 
But the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government had a better justification for 
his conduct now, than the noble Lord had 
had then, inasmuch as he had not acceded 
to power in consequence of any hostile 
Resolution which he had moved, but owing 
to the feuds and differences prevailing in 
the camp of his opponents. Then, said 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) and others, how could 
they place any confidence in a Government 
whose supporters had made such extrava- 
gant declarations and expressed such con- 
ficting opinions upon the hustings? Well, 
very possibly some of them might have 
done so; but was the noble Earl at the head 
of the Government the only man whose 
followers had done that? Why, there 
was hardly a single question, except that 
of our commercial policy, on which the 
Gentlemen opposite were agreed; and 
questions of organic change in the Consti- 
tution and of national defence were not so 
very unimportant, after all. If he (Mr. 


Gaskell) was wrong in this supposition, 
and if there was a majority on the benches 
opposite that was agreed in the mainte- 
nance of definite principles, and capable of 
harmonious action, let them bring the 
matter fairly to an issue, and move a 
vote of want of confidence in the Go- 


vernment. It was perfectly true that 
there were differences of opinion among 
Gentlemen sitting on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, on the sub- 
ject of free trade. Some held that the 
Act of 1846 had been productive of almost 
unmixed benefit to the country; while 
others were of opinion that it had inflicted 
great hardship on a large and important 
class of the community. But no man was 
in any doubt as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on the subject; no 
man doubted their adherence to the policy 
to which the terms of their own Amend- 
ment pledged them. The real question 
before the House was between a Govern- 
ment which was preparéd to carry out the 
commercial system which had received the 
deliberate sanction of Parliament and of 
the country, and was agreed upon other 
matters of high national importance; and 
4 Government consisting of Gentlemen 
Who might be agreed upon this question 
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of commercial policy, but amongst whom, 
upon almost every other subject that could 
be named, there were irreconcilable, and 
vital, and endless differences. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: Sir, I 
trust that the House will give me the op- 
portanity of stating the course I intend to 
take upon this occasion, and of justifying 
that course by stating the reasons which, 
under circumstances of some difficulty, 
have induced me to come to the decision 
at which I have arrived. Let me first, 
however, assure the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Manchester, who 
spoke before him, that, in coming to that 
decision I had elements for forming my 
opinion totally irrespective of the effect 
which an adverse vote would have upon 
the fate of the Government. When threats 
are held out by a Ministry, that in the 
event of the carrying of a Motion to which 
they are opposed, they will vacate their 
seats, that is a consideration which must 
weigh strongly with all those Gentlemen 
who are professed followers of that Govern- 
ment; but with respect to Gentlemen who 
are independent of them, the duty lies upon 
them to consider, not whether the Govern- 
ment will go out or stay in, but whether they 
will be justified in going out or in staying 
in. Sir, thishas been said to be a question 
of confidence in the Government. If it is 
I never saw a question so mystified, nor 
was bungling ever carried to such an ex- 
tremity of perfection. Did any one ever be- 
fore see a vote of want of confidence which 
terminates with an expression that the House 
is ready and willing to consider any measures 
which Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to bring forward ? Well, but how does the 
question now stand? It will be necessary 
for me to explain the view which I have 
taken, and the reasons which have led me 
to adopt it, by referring—though perhaps 
it may not be quite regular to do so—to 
the Amendment no longer upon the table 
of the House. The debate commenced by 
two Motions originally given notice of by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
C. Villiers), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Be- 
tween those two Motions I could not have 
one moment’s hesitation. I saw, as it 
had been well said, a Resolution moved 
by a Gentleman who proposed this question 
to the House years ago, and who had 
struggled for it under great difficulties and 
in small minorities. I knew that he had 
fought his battle with singular skill and con- 
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sistency, and not without much labour had | believed. I ask, then, hon. Gentlemen 

brought it to a happy issue. During the posite, are they willing to thus stigmatigs 
whole time that he argued that question— | themselves ? The noble Marquess Opposite, 
and they were warm times—I do not believe | the Member for Leicestershire (the May. 
that he left a personal enemy upon either | quess of Granby)—a man of honour—g 
side of the House. Well, in opposition to| man professing opinions which, I think, 
a Motion made by the hon. and learned | under present circumstances, are unfortu. 
Gentleman, there was notice of an Amend- | nate—what does he say ? Did he not man. 
ment coming from a quarter which, upon | fully stand up and say, ‘I repudiate the 
this question, I own does not inspire me charge—I was a protectionist—I spoke 
with confidence. After the speech of the | for protection and I meant protection,” 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member | The House might regret the course taken 
for Wolverhampton, the Chancellor of the | by the noble Marquess, but they could not 
Exchequer rose, and I confess that his | but admire his consistency and his honour, 
speech, able as it was—impressive in man- | But how will all this appear to the consti- 
ner—ingenious in argument—left in my | tuencies of the country? What will they 
mind, as it did in that of my learned think when they come to learn that a vast 
Friend the Member for the city of Ox-| number of Gentlemen, holding very strong 
ford, who spoke last night, a most painful | language upon the subject of protectio— 
impression. He set out by stating that | delaying the rearrangement of rents, which 
he was going to give an account of the | in some cases has become a necessity to the 
course which his party had taken since | farmer,, upon the plea that the Legisia- 
1846, which should be studiously accurate | ture would revise the system which estab- 
and impartial. When I heard those two/ lished free trade—what will be their feel- 
words I certainly did feel some Jittle alarm | ings when they hear that their object in 
at what might be coming; but I was cer- | agitating was not the restoration of protee- 
tainly surprised at the singular incorrect- | tion, but to secure the stability of the com- 
ness which distinguished that speech. | mercial policy of 1846? Well, the noble 
There are many Gentlemen on the opposite | Marquess has repudiated this charge; and 
side of the House with whom I have long | he, let me remind you, is an authority upon 
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lived in relations not only of private friend- | this subject; for there was a time when the 


ship but political co-operation; and al-| leadership of that party was put in com- 
though I am no longer by party connected | mission, and there was a triumvirate estab- 
with them, I do not hesitate to say that | lished, which consisted of the hon. Member 
their political reputation as members of a | for Stamford (Mr. Herries) —the Nestor of 
class which forms the chief element of sta- | protection—the noble Marquess the Mem- 


bility in this country, and whose public vir- | 
tue entitles them to public respect, is mest | 
important, It was not then without pain | 
that I heard a statement made—a course 
described—which was in my mind an im- 
putation of the deepest dye upon the 
character of those Gentlemen. We all re- 
collect the period that intervened between 
1846 and 1852. Was the country quiet ? 
Was there no agitation upon this question ? 
At market tables—in theatres—at_ protec- 
tion societies, one hundred in number, was 
everything said with a view to secure the 
stability of the policy of 1846? For my 
part, 1 acquit the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as 
his own convictions are concerned, of the 
charge of having ever been a protectionist. 
I never for one moment thought he believ- 
ed in the least degree in protection. I do 
not accuse him of having forgotten what 
he said or what he believed in those years. 
I only accuse him of haying forgotten now 
what he then wished it to appear that he 
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ber for Leicestershire; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer. The noble Marquess is, therefore, 
entitled to speak with authority upon this 
subject. But what were the words used on 
the formation of that party ? Gentlemen 
have read passages from the speeches of 
individual speakers; and if I read extracts 
from speeches made by hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, I wish to guard myself against 
the supposition that I am going to taunt 
them with a change of their opinions. I 
am the last man who would do so, for I am 
in no position to speak ill of conyerts—I 
had had myself to pass through that ordeal, 
to break up political friendships, and to sa- 
crifice office—whatever that may have been 
worth—because my convictions had been 
entirely altered on this subject, and be- 
cause I thought it was not for a man of 
honour, holding opinions differing from 
those which he held before, to occupy 4 
station of responsibility, and to shrink 
from attempting to give effect to those 
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opinions upon a question on which imme- 
diate action was necessary. I have always 
felt that the great party opposite must give 
up the system of protection as merely a 
bubble, which but required to be full blown 
to burst. I expected them to give up pro- 
tection. It is detrimental to the interests 
of the nation that a great party should 
be so allied to a principle which put them 
in a false position with the rest of the com- 
munity, by advocating a system which gave 
them interests at variance with the interests 
of their other fellow-subjects. But when the 
history of a party comes to be correctly re- 
corded, perhaps the principle upon which 
it was formed is more conclusive evidence 
of what were its intentions even than the 
course it may subsequently adopt, because 
events arise, men appear, circumstances 
occur, changes take place which serve to 
modify the course originally intended to be 
adhered to. I will therefore refer to the 
authority of Lord George Bentinck, who 
made a speech upon the occasion when first 
the party now sitting opposite were organis- 
ed as a protectionist party. I find this state 
ment in the speech of the noble Lord, and 
no man can accuse him either of disingenu- 
ousness, or of reserving his sentiments :— 

“The great end of that party which owns for 
its leader Lord Stanley, is first to recover the pro- 
tection we have lost; but, failing that, to seek 
compensation in relieving the agricultural interest 
from the peculiar burdens they bear. . . . . 
The first matter is the recovery of the protection 
to native industry which we have lost. . . . 
You, the farmers of England, must do the work. 
You must not trust to your landlords.” 


And if the right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer be correct in his 
history, it was indeed necessary that the 
farmers should not trust their landlords. 
Was that opinion, as expressed by Lord 
George Bentinck, acquiesced in? I find 
another speaker upon that occasion making 
use of the following language :— 

* But my hon. Friend has told you we are met 
here to-day not so much to moralise on the past, 
4a§ to speculate upon the future. To his theme or 
plan every man of intelligence did respond. I 
know that what he states here he practises in 
another place ; but I know and I trust that under 
other circumstances we shall retrace our steps.” 


And that was the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. He added a sentence almost ap- 

plicable to the present time :— 

_ “Where is the great agricultural interest which 

is the basis of the polity of England, and has been 

80 for centuries? I cannot believe that this na- 

tion—and When I say this nation I mean all 
with their primary intelligence, will be 
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governed by words—will be degraded to a mere 
distinction between hocus and pocus.” 


But have we any other authorities upon 
this subject ? Have we any other evidence 
to guide us in determining what was the 
policy which animated the protectionist 
party from 1846 down almost to the pre- 
sent time? I find that in 1849 Lord Stan- 
ley spoke as follows :— 

“ T hear it said that free trade has been adopt- 
ed, and that we must proceed in that course. Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum. From that doctrine I dis- 
sent. I will not consent to take it as a fait ac- 
compli that protection to native industry must be 
abandoned. : Every day’s experience 
convinces me that you must retrace the steps you 
have taken, You must make part of yeur revenue 
depend on a moderate import duty—you must re- 
turn to the principle of protection.” 


The same language was held in 1850; and 
in 1851, when a Government was attempted 
to be formed, it was always understood 
that the noble Earl did not succeed because 
he considered himself bound to re-establish 
a system of import duties. The noble Lord 
then said— 


“ T cannot, as an honest man, abandon the at- 
tempt to relieve the existing distress by retracing 
the false step which has been taken, and to re- 
medy the wrong done by the imposition of a mo- 
derate duty upon corn.”—[{3 Hansard, exiv. 
1021.] 


Now I have not read these extracts to 
taunt hon. Gentlemen with a change in 
their opinions. It would not be open for 
me to do so, for my convictions on the 
subject of free trade have, like those 
of other men, undergone an alteration. I 
thought it was not my duty to hold one set 
of opinions and to act upon another. But 
to hold opinions and not attempt to give 
effect to them when I was in authority, 
and obliged by the circumstances of the 
time to legislate, I felt to be inconsistent 
with my character as a man of honour. 
Again, in 1849, I find that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stamford, the President of the 
India Board (Mr, Herries), made a proposi- 
tion ina Committee of Ways and Means for 
a fixed duty on corn, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer supported that Motion; and I may 
say that the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
upon that occasion applies with peculiar 
force to the present discussion. He said 
that— 

“‘ His own opinion was, that the suggestion which 
had been made that night was a politic sugges- 
tion, and would soon be a popular one. Its adop- 
tion might be mortifying to the vanity of indivi- 
duals in that Llouse. It might hurt and offend 
the self-love even of political parties. He deeply 
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regretted that circumstances should have precipi- | with the present Government or any Go. 
tated such a proposition, but considering that | yornment —the task of government in thi 
there was not even an imaginary balance in the t ‘te difficul - a Is 
Exchequer, they (the Protectionist Members) were COUDtTY 18 quite at cult enough, without 
bound to leave on record—and the best record in independent Members voluntering to throw 
the world was a free discussion in that House— | more impediments in the way—but I did 
their opinions on the present state of the Exche- | expect that the admission of the policy of 
quer, and the best_means of replenishing it.”— | 1846 would have been announced in val 
[3 Hansard, evii. 776.] : A Be. 8 

‘frank, plain, and intelligible. If there was 
The Motion was brought forward, but the | any technical difficulty in putting words 
House did not divide upon it. Probably into the mouth of Her Majesty, in com. 
the same course was pursued then as in| mendation or affirmation of any particular 
some other instances. The present Mem-| policy, where was the difficulty of inserting 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. F. Mackenzie) may | a plain, simple, and frank admission in the 
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have reported that their benches were thin, | 


the library full, and the coffee-room empty; 
and seeing this, the right hon. Gentleman 
may have suggested that it will be dan- 
gerous to risk the stability of the policy 


Address in answer? Failing in this ad- 
mission, what could we do? What means 
|had we of knowing what were the indivi- 
| dual opinions of Members of Parliament 
| who have been returned here to settle this 


of 1846. Mr. O'Connell carried on the | question by the country? The right hon, 
agitation for a repeal of the Union for| Gentleman the President of the India 
many years after the one Motion for | Board tells us that the Member for Liver. 
that object which he brought forward in} pool is a stanch Protectionist. We have 
this House had been rejected; but I am las yet no means of knowing; so I take the 
sure that he would never have thought of | right hon. Gentleman at his word. In 
saying that his object was to secure the | order, however, that the opinions of hon. 
stability of the Act of 1800. I now come| Gentlemen may be tested, this Resolu. 
to the question whether a Resolution was | tion has been framed. I confess that this 
necessary under the circumstances of this | debate has not inspired me with any ad- 
ease. The right hon. Chancellor of the | miration of abstract resolutions in gene- 
Exchequer says that the whole question) ral, because I am more and more con- 
was left to the decision of the country, and | vinced, as the debate has zone on, that if 
that the Government had announced their men do not choose to be bound by words, 
intention of being bound by that decision. it is impossible to bind them. Here, then, 
Now, with respect to the necessity of a | we have the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Resolution under such cireumstances—the | Member for Wolverhampton, to which the 
Government has challenged the opinion of | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
the country. That challenge was given in| Exchequer has moved an Amendment. 
a peculiar form, for which I am in no way ; With respect to the latter, I thought that 
responsible. The Government said that the | the House ought not to accept it on ac- 
question must go to the constituencies, and | count of its form and construction. _ It is 


according as they decide we will decide. | not declaratory of the opinion of the House 
Well, the House met, and in Her Majesty’s | upon the question of free trade. It seemed 
Speech there is a repetition—not of that | more like a Resolution to test a divided 
challenge, but a singular question is asked, | Cabinet than anything else: with the duty 


|}and conscience of the Ministry the House 
‘have nothing to do. It is clearly not 
_the duty of the House of Commons to lay 


‘If you think something which you don’t, 
perhaps in that case you will do something 
which you won’t.”” That language was felt 
by the House to be studiously ambiguous. | down what is to be the business of the 
When you want to avoid a division upon | Executive. The House may intimate to 
any great question, there are two ways of the Government that such and such are their 
doing it. The one is to say nothing about | opinions ; and if the Government bring for- 


it; and the other is, if you do say any- 
thing, say it in so ambiguous a manner 
that each party, reading it their own way, 
will rest content. That was the course 
taken by the Government upon the present 
occasion ; and I confess frankly that I was 
extremely disappointed. I wished exceed- 
ingly to leave the matter peaceably at rest. 
I have no wish to find causes of quarrel 
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ward measures in accordance with them, 80 
| much the better—if not, it is their own af- 
'fair; but the Amendment of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer states that ‘ unrestricted 

competition” being accepted “after due 
_deliberation’’ as the principle of our com- 
mercial system, the House is of opinion 
that it is the duty of the Government, and 
so forth. Now, that is not what we want 


| 
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to know. The House of Commons was 
dissolved to decide a great question. This 
Amendment states that there has been due 
deliberation. I am unaware that any de- 
liberation in this Parliament has taken 
place upon this question yet. This Resolu- 
tion ought to have been moved prior to the 
dissolution if it was proposed at all. But it 
js not our business to take the responsibi- 
lity of deciding what measures the Execu- 
tive should bring forward. If the Govern- 
ment thus delegate the question of what 
measures they are to bring forward to the 
constituencies of this country, I fear an 
inconvenient precedent may be set. I am 
aware that upon some questions of import- 
ance, previous Ministers may have done 
the same thing, in questions which were to 
close with the vote then come to; butin cases 
where constant legislation would be neces- 
sary, 1 do not say the principle of such a 
course is right, or that it is wrong—but 
I say that as a rule of action it is new; 
and although I give no opinion as to the 
effect it would have upon the reliance, in 
the opinion of the people, to be placed 
upon the morality of public men, still I say 
that I cannot see such a principle laid 
down without serious alarm. I therefore 


prefer the Resolution moved by my hon. 


and learned Friend the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, to that moved by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. I cannot refuse 
to give my hearty consent to the fact that 
the measures adopted by this House in 
1846 were ‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial.”’ 
I apprehend that the Government, who 
are about to introduce and carry out 
measures founded upon those very prin- 
ciples, “ firmly maintained, and prudently 
extended,’’ must think so too. I doubt 
whether they can deny that those mea- 
sures which they are about to carry 
out, which they are about to develop, are 
wise, just, and beneficial. 1 confess, how- 
ever, that I do think it impolitie to put 
these words into a Resolution, the object of 
which is, as I conceive, to pledge the 
largest number of persons who are willing 
to adopt the principles of free trade, and 
80 to allay the agitation, and at once put 
an end to all false hopes upon the subject. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman has en- 
tirely denied any intention of inserting 
those words in order to wound the feelings 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite; but as those 
words, as they stand, bear that appear- 
ance, I confess, in my opinion I think 
they do; and I think in these matters 
Senerosity is the best policy—not only 
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the best as matter of policy, but the best 
as matter of feeling. The more you con- 
duct your discussions on the system of re- 
gular warfare, the better it will be for all 
parties. If you once establish a principle 
that no quarter is to be given, who, I ask, 
will ever yield? The whole history of 
this country is full of instances of party 
warfare terminating in this way. As the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton (Vis- 
count Palmerston) truly observed, our sys- 
tem is one of political propagandism—we 
are all anxious to make proselytes—and 
therefore we ought not to repel a man, ora 
body of men, when they come over to our 
side with hard words and terms of humilia- 
tion. I must say, for myself, that I should 
lament to see a system established by 
which, when a person, or a party, from the 
lapse of time or the occurrence of fresh cir- 
cumstances, sees reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of his former opinions, is anxious to 
retrace his steps, and to adopt sounder 
views—I should regret the establishment 
of a system by which such person would 
be subjected to personal humiliation, before 
he was accepted as a convert. I recollect 
an observation made by a witty contem- 
poraneous writer, to the effect that all re- 
ligious sects in free countries succeeded 
in making converts except the Jews; and 
he asked rather quaintly how it could be 
expected that any man would become a 
convert to a faith, the profession of 
which must begin with a surgical opera- 
tion? And in the same way I must say 
I feel strongly—being anxious to bring 
over as many as I possibly can to the 
standard under which I fight — that I 
shall not succeed if I tell hon. Gentle- 
men who differed from me in former times, 
that their agreement in opinion with me 
must be commenced by their doing pen- 
ance—by putting on a white sheet and 
standing in the pillory for their former mis- 
deeds. In all other respects the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton has 
my hearty concurrence. It is my opinion, 
indeed, that it is in many respects not so 
strong as that which has been since moved. 
The words, as they were originally drawn 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham), and moved 
by the noble Viscount the Member for 
Tiverton — those words omit everything 
that can be in any way offensive or dis- 
tasteful to any hon. Gentleman—that is, 
provided he be a sincere convert to the 
principles of free trade—for they state 
that— 
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“Tt is the opinion of the House that the im 
proved condition of the country, especially of the 
industrious classes, is mainly the result of recent 
legislation, which has established the principle of 
unrestricted competition, has abolished taxes im- 
posed for the purposes of protection—” 

The words here, you see, are not minted— 
there is no leaving out of any words which 
are necessary for the strongest assertion of 
the principle— 

“and has thereby diminished the cost and in- 
creased the abundance of the principal articles of 
the food of the people. That it is the opinion 
of this House that this policy firmly maintained 
and” — 

what is still more— 

“ prudently extended, will best enable the in- 


dustry of the country to bear its burdens, and | 


will thereby most surely promote the welfare and 
contentment of the people.” 


The House will observe that I am read- 
ing from the first notice of these Resolu- 
tions, and with the words omitted which 
have since been added, and to which, 
certainly, I attach very great importance— 
*‘ without injury to any important inte- 
rest.’’ With regard to the repeal of the 
corn laws, I from the first held that per se 
to be an act of justice. I know | have 
been accused of holding too strong lan- 
guage upon that subject in this House; but 
I must say that the opinion which I held, 
and which I still retain, is this, that if any 
class is to receive by any means an addi- 
tion to their income above the natural 
price of their commodities, it cannot be 
given in a way more offensive to the people 
of this country than by enhancing the price 
of wheat. I thought, therefore, that the re- 
peal of the corn laws was only a restitution 
to the people of that which we, the landed in- 
terest, had been unjustly enjoying; and when 
Gentlemen talk of compensation, I say 
they have no claim for compensation. I do 
not by that mean to say that they have 
no claim to relief, if they as a class are 
more burdened than any other; but what I 
mean is this: I object to anything which 
has a tendency to substitute for protection 
something by which the same object may 
be attained by indirect means. Whether 
it be direct protection, or whether it be any 
enhancement of price by means of import 
duties, or whether it be fiscal protection in 
favour of any one class, it is all the same 
thing—it is inequality—it is favour—and, 
as such, it is hateful, and justly hateful, to 
the great mass of the people. Of the two 
Resolutions, then, I must say, that which 
has been Jast moved is in my mind the 
strongest. The right hon. Baronet the 
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Secretary for the Colonies (Sir John Pg: 
kington) last night said that he could not 
vote for the Resolutions of the hon; Mem. 
ber for Wolverhampton, because, he said, 
how can I vote that no injustice has heey 
done to the West Indian interest ? Now, 
the words of the hon. and learned Gentle: 
man’s Resolution do not apply to sugar— 
they specify only the Act of 1846, itt te. 
ference to the repeal of the corn laws; 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: I beg to 
say, that I did not argue the question 
with reference to sugar at all, 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT: I ath wi 


right hon. Friend. I certainly thought he 
referred to sugar, and I was the mote 
struck with his speech, and with the 
specches of hon. Gentlemen opposite last 
night, because it appeared to me that 
there was a considerable difference between 





ithe speeches of last night and those of 
| Tuesday. On Tuesday night they were 
| all free-traders—not only for the future, 
bat even retrospectively —in fact, they 
had never been anything else but free- 
traders. But it appears to me that they 
| are now getting gradually back to their old 
| position; and that as Tuesday night was 
| devoted to satisfying the country, s0 last 
| night was devoted to the endeavour to recon- 
icile a party. I must say again, therefore, 
i that the Resolution which was last moved 
lis, in my mind, the stronger of the two, 
| because the words embrace everything— 
there is no distinction made between sugar 
and anything else—it applies to all the 
articles which have been cheapened, and 
in that way it carries the principle of free 
trade farther than the other, and, there- 
fore, I am better pleased with it. But 
then my right hon. Friend says some vin- 
dication is necessary to the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel, and he made a pointed appeal 
to some of us sitting on these benches, who 
had the good fortune to be his friends. 
Sir, I think the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel stands on a pedestal, from which no 
counter Motion, even if it could be carried 
in this House, could remove it. I knew 
Sir Robert Peel during my whole life 
almost—I admired him as a politiciai—I 
followed him as a leadet—and I loved the 
man. He was a man, mind you, sustep- 
tible— proud, and justly proud, of the 
purity of his motives—jealous of his ho- 
nour. I sat by him night by night on that 
bench when he was attacked by the foulest 
language, and accused of the tneanest 
crimes. But Sir Robert Peel was a mat 








ling to submit to the correction of my 
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df & gefierous niature—he was one who 
fever rejoiced in the Humiliation of an 
idvéfsaty; and he would have recollected 
this—that thé humiliation, if humiliation 
jt were, aS an humiliation to be inflicted 
not only upon those who had assailed him, 
Bat also upoti Gentlemen for whose char- 
attér he had the warmest regard. I don’t 
¢onfound hon. Gentlemen opposite with 
those who calutiniated Sir Robert Peel. 
I fecollect even at the mometit when party 
strife was embittered to the uttermost— 
when men’s passions rose high—when 
reat disappointmetit was felt at the course 
Sic Robert Peel had taken—even at that 
moment there were hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
sité Who cotitinued a general support to 
hig Government, and who never, when 
they opposed this very Bill, either threw a 
ddubt upon his motives or assailed his in- 
tegtity. I sdy, then; that the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel requites no vindication— 
his memory is embalmed in the grateful 
revollections of the people of this country; 
dtd I say; if ever tetribation is wanted— 
for it is not wotds that humiliate, but 
déeds—if a man wants to see humiliation 
—which, God knows, is always 4 painful 
sight—he need but look there [ pointing to 
the Treasiry bench]. 1 give, then; on 
these grounds, my stipport to the Amend- 
ment of the noble Viscount; and in giving 
it; let the say that I give it as the last 
and crowning act of a great conttoversy. 
I rejtice with my whole heart. I rejoice 
that to its wide words—its comprehensive 
terms—its completetiess in every respect, 
4 large majority of this House will give 
their assent. When we look back for the 
last few years—I think that, thankful as 
we are for the blessings we have enjoyed 
since 1846, we are too apt to forget the 
many evils which the same legislation has 
averted. At a time when all Europe was 
isturbed—when opinions subversive of all 
sotiety were abroad—the contagion did 
not spread here. Even in a time of great 
commercial failures and of great merean- 
tile distress, with a high price of bread 
to aggravate the sufferings of the people 
—then we had reason to be thankful— 
then you (thé Government) had, above all, 
reason to be thankful for the legislation of 
1846; for, if these laws had been then in 
existence, inflicting an injustite of which 
the people grievously complained—if the 
people hdd not beeh able to say—as, 
thank God; they could say—that “for 
the deaith, the gods, and not the patri- 
clans, made it’? — then meastrés of a 





similar character would have been passed; 
but they would not have been passed 
alone. The country would have raised 
such 4 cry for reform; that even you; if 
you had sat upon those benches; would 
have been constrained to pass measures 
little short of universal suffrage. We do 
not consider enough the political as well 
as the social sufferings which have been 
averted by that measure. Sir, we have 
had a great warning—we have had a 
great escape. Let us know how to profit 
by the lesson; dnd in our future legislation, 
in which [ trust there will be oft that sab- 
ject, at any rate if not more unanimity, 
still less of strife; let us never forget the 
datiger which arises front attempting; in 
atiy shape or for any purpose, to give spe- 
cial favour or special exemption to any 
class or interest in this country. 

Mk. DRUMMOND said, it was impos- 
sible to rise in that debate, after the elo- 
quent speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had jist sat down, without feeling 
that he was greatly in need of some por- 
tion of that which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) had 
called ‘‘ audacity,” or, to use 4 milder 
term, ‘‘ modest assurance;’’ for he could 
not help seeing that on the other (the 
Opposition) side of the House there was 
arrayed all the taletits of the House, with 
tlie exception of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He recollected a former occa- 
sion when the talents of the House were 
equally collected on one side of it :—but 
on that octasion they were on the side 
of the Government, whereas now they were 
unfortunately arrayed against it. But, 
notwithstanding the disadvantage of ad- 
dressing such an assembly in such cireuim- 
statices, he could not consent to be mysti- 
fied and dragged through the dirt he did 
not know whither. He had a duty to per- 
form to the constituents who had sent him 
to that House; or, rather, he should say, 
he had a duty to perform to those who had 
liad no hand in sending him to that House 
—he meant the labourers of the district 
in which he resided. There was something 
due also to himself; and he must, for these 
reasons, endeavour to steer his way through 
the complicated mazes of the present de- 
bate as God should enable him. He was 
sorry to say that it seemed to him that the 
present was a mere debate with respect to 
*‘ the difference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee,’’ or whether twice three or 
thrice two made six. Nevertheless, if there 
was so much iniportance to be attached to 
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words, it became him and most other 
Gentlemen to take care, he thought, how 
they pinned their sleeves to another man’s 
words. He felt no difficulty on the sub- 
ject himself. More than twenty-five years 
ago he had publicly advocated free trade 
in corn, at a time when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were advocating a fixed duty, 
when Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
the House were advocating a sliding scale, 
and when the head of the Whig party in 
the House of Lords was declaring that any 
man who should seriously propose a repeal 
of the Corn Laws was a madman. Well, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had first become 
mad, then Sir R. Peel and his friends 
followed, and now they were all pretty mad 
together. They had at length all arrived 
at very nearly a common agreement, and 
they must take care, that having arrived 
at a fixed conclusion, they did not suffer 
it to escape out of their hands. He, for 
one, thought that some such Motion as 
that which was now before them was ab- 
solutely necessary; and he thought that 
no weaker words than those which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had moved were 
adapted to the occasion. If he had enter- 
tained any doubt on the subject before, 
what had taken place in the course of this 
debate would have been sufficient to con- 
vince him. He had never thought in the 
last Parliament that there was much wit 
or wisdom in hon. Members quoting 
Hansard against the Ministers, and he often 
wished that Hansard was at the bottom of 
the sea. He could not see how there should 
be any difficulty in a Gentleman confessing 
that he had changed his opinions. He 
confessed that he was somewhat surprised 
to find the leaders of parties in that House 


rashly saying things in opposition which | 
Council and the burning of English goods 
| by Napoleon. Lord Brougham had never 


they became sorry for when they entered 
office. But still he could not see anything 
humiliating in a man’s saying that better 


information had enabled him to form a} 


better judgment than he had been able to 


form on inferior information. But when | 


hon. Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House talked of changing the 
policy and reversing the policy of the 


country, it seemed to him perfectly clear | 
that they neither understood what was the | 


former policy of the country nor what it 
was now. Some Gentlemen talked of the 
repeal of the corn laws as if it were the 
commencement of a policy. It was nothing 
of the kind. It was the apex of a policy; 
it was the keystone of an arch that settled 
a policy which began at the conclusion of 
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the war, and which overset a policy which 
we had always maintained from the ear. 
liest times. He thought that, without being 
very prolix or pedantic, he could, with 
the leave of the House, set this matter go 
clearly before them as to be quite patent 
even to the bucolic mind of the veriest 
Beeotian Member of that House. Hon, 
Members need not be alarmed that he was 
going into any long historical narration, 
when he reminded them that, if the truth 
must be told, the Anglo-Saxon had always 
been a stupid fellow, and that, when the 
Normans came to this country, they found 
nobody in the land capable of mending or 
making their iron coats and breeches, 
Accordingly, they brought over foreign 
artificers with them to assist in these ope- 
rations. Those artificers the dull Anglo. 
Saxons called ‘*‘ Smiths,’ and hence the 
reason why there are so many gentlemen who 
rejoiced in that patronymic at the present 
day. But these artificers would not remain 
unless they had an assurance that no foreign 
manufactured armour would be allowed to 
be brought into this country. The same 
thing happened with the dresses of the 
women, and the furniture of their houses, 
Nothing that the Anglo-Saxons produced 
was fit for those who had been brought up 
at the Courts of Toulouse, and Castile, 
The consequence was that Flemish artifi- 
cers were brought over, whose names also 
still survive amongst us. These artisans 
insisted upon and obtained a monopoly; 
and this was the uninterrupted policy 
of the country up to the end of the 
last century—varied occasionally by cir- 
cumstances, but never on system, or to any 


| great extent. The battle between protec- 


tion and free-trade was really fought at the 
end of the war between the Orders in 


received full credit for the part he had 
taken in that struggle when a Member of 
the House of Commons. It was said that 
«Love laughed at locksmiths,” and in 
like manner necessity laughed at custom- 
house officers, for it so happened, that al- 


though we did not grow a blade of flax 


ourselves, yet the Admiralty was never at 
any single moment without any quantity 
the Nayy wanted, notwithstanding the 
decrees against its admission. The fact 
was, that the system of monopoly was 
shown to be absurd. It was a mere 
question of money, and nothing else. 
That system was at last put an end to. 
But this country had little credit in pub 
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ting it down. When Louis XVIII. was| subject to misrepresentation. An allusion 
restored, Baron Louis, the French Minister | had been made in the course of the debate 
of Finance, offered to our Government a/| to the conduct of the late Sir Robert Peel; 
complete free trade with France at an ad/|and unquestionably nothing could be more 
valorem duty of 10 per cent on every arti- | disgraceful than the language which had 
cle whatever. Mr. Huskisson alone saw| been used towards that right hon. Gentle- 
the advantage of it; but not a single Mem-} man in that House and out of it; for Sir 
ber of the Government took his part. The| Robert Peel had been accused of what he 
manufacturers took alarm, and opposed him. | (Mr. Drummond) did not remember any 
Nevertheless, he persevered; and from that | other Minister being accused of since the 
moment we had gone on relaxing our pro-| days of Sir Robert Walpole—that he had 
hibitions, one after another, until we had | devised a scheme of policy for the sake of 
now at last come to the only true, just, wise, | putting money into his own pockets; and 
and politic course of trade, which left | when that statement was contradicted and 
everything to unrestricted competition. He | disproved, no apology was made, either in 
wished to ask, when hon. Gentlemen talked | or out of the House. Great provocation 
of going back to protection, were they going | had, no doubt, been given—a party had 
back to the time of William the Conqueror, | been overthrown—a party had been be- 
or were they not ? for he must remind them | trayed; and, in his own opinion, Sir Robert 
that it was not the repeal of the corn laws | Peel had inflicted an indelible blow on that 
which would reverse their policy. But it | House, the effects of which they were then 
was said that the words of the Resolution | feeling. He said it not for the sake of the 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton | men now in office, but rather for the sake 
were offensive. Now, it so happened that | of those in opposition, that Sir Robert Peel 
that very day he had received a letter, en-| had given a blow to public confidence in 
closing one of the earliest declarations of | public men, which the present generation 
the Manchester League; and it was but | would never recover. That was the cause 
just to those gentlemen to say, that the | why the whole body of able men opposite 
identical words which they were now ac-| were unable to unite for any good purpose, 
cused of introducing for the purpose of in- | and unless they did unite, depend upon it 
flicting pain were in that document. The | their power would only be used for evil. If 
words were, ‘‘ We, feeling solemnly con- | he were in a situation where he might give 
vinced that a bread tax is unwise, impolitic, | advice without being liable to the charge of 
and unjust.”” He (Mr. Drummond) long | officiousness, he would conjure hon. Gentle- 
ago endeavoured to persuade the agricultu-| men opposite not to be nice in their choice 
rists that they must no longer look for mo- | of a leader, but to get a leader somehow, 
nopoly but for compensation—not for com-! if ever they hoped to be useful to their 
pensation in the way the word was used now country or to the Crown. 

—but that they must look for it by reduce-! Mr. MUNTZ said, he had been one of 
tions in the cost of production. For that he the earliest opponents of the Corn Laws, 
had contended frequently in that House, and for in 1815 he had worked day after day, in 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- | his native town, during a whole fortnight, 
lisle told the farmers, years ago, that they | in obtaining signatures to petitions against 
had a right to insist upon that; and the hon. | the laws which were then enacted, and he 
Member for the West Riding had said the had ever since opposed them, because he 
same thing. But he confessed that it was believed from his heart that the principle 
getting more and more impossible to re- of Free Trade was a sound principle. He 
medy these evils, because in many cases did not, however, intend to say that the 
the evils had remedied themselves. Still, repeal of the Corn Laws was altogether 
he thought it could not be doubted, that in just. He knew that by such repeal injus- 
the mode in which the corn laws were re-, tice might be done to certain parties, but 
pealed, injustice was done to the farmers, he also knew that while the Corn Laws 
who had taken their farms on leases, remained, far greater injustice was done to 
and he would be sorry, therefore, if the those who could not remedy the evil, he 
words in question, ‘‘ just, wise, and bene- meant to those who had no power with re- 
ficial,” were insisted on, because they would gard to the making of laws. He felt bound, 
prevent him, and there were many like him, therefore, to lend his assistance to those 
who would be glad to go the whole length who could not help themselves. He had 
of the proposition otherwise, but who could heard some very extraordinary observations 
hot agree to a Resolution which was * made during this debate, which led him to 
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think that hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House had exceedingly short memo- 
ries. It appeared to him that hon. Gen- 
tlemen forgot that there had ever been any 
prosperity in this kingdom before the pre- 
sent time. They talked as if the present 
was the first time the country had ever 
been in a prosperous state. He was, un- 
fortunately, old enough to remember many 
instances of prosperity, when this country 
had, indeed, been far more prosperous than 
it was now. He was willing to admit that 
the general state of the working classes 
was exceedingly satisfactory, and that with- 
in the last twelve months some improvement 
had occurred in the prefits of their mas- 
ters; but the prosperity of the present day 
bore no comparison with that of 1834, 
1835, and 1836. The wages of a large 
portion of the artisans of this country were 
at that time 50 per cent higher than they 
were now. In 1817 and 1818, also, there 
was greater prosperity than now existed. 
In 1823, 1824, and 1825, the country was 
in a still more prosperous state, and it was 
well known that Mr. Robinson, now Earl 
of Ripon, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was nicknamed ‘ Prosperity Ro- 
binson,’’ because he made a speech upon 
the great prosperity of the country, which 
fell from under his feet in the course of the 
very nextyear. In 1834, 1834, and 1836, 
also, the great interests of the country were 
in @ most prosperous condition; and 1843, 
1844, and 1845 were acknowledged by the 
then Prime Minister, and by his supporters 
in that House, as the most prosperous years 
they had known. It must be remembered, 
also, that in those cases, prior to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, they had not only 
greater but more continuous prosperity, 
than they had now. They had then three 
years, and as yet they had only two. He 
would ask the House—‘ Are you sure that 
the existing prosperity is going to con- 
tinne?”” He was examined in the year 
1836 before a Parliamentary Committee, 
and he stated that within six months of 
that time there would be a general panic, 
because the balance of trade would then 
have turned against this country, and 
would lead to an export of the precious me- 
tals. The panic commenced within a week 
of the time he had fixed upon. Both the 
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Resolutions before the House alleged that | 


the present prosperous state of the country 

was mainly attributable to the repeal of 

the Corn Laws. Now, that was not his 

opinion. 

1847, and 1848, after the repeal of the 
Mr. Muntz 
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Corn Laws, not only was there no prog. 
perity in the country, but a great many of 
those parties who had most zealously ag. 
sisted in the repeal of the Corn Laws were 
so much afraid that he heard. numbers of 
them say so great a mistake was never 
committed before. No one was more anx. 
ious than he was that Free Trade in corn, 
and, in fact, the principle of Free Trade, 
should be maintained; but he did not be- 
lieve the prosperity of the country wag 
mainly attributable to that system. He 
considered that the repeal of the Com 
Laws was a yery proper and sound meg- 
sure, and he had assisted in promoting it, 
but he believed the great cause of the na- 
tional prosperity was one far beyond the 
control of man. He believed the real 
cause of their prosperity was to be traced 
to the waggonloads, and he might almost 
say shiploads, of gold that were now almost 
daily brought into this country. He had 
heard an hon. Member on the other side 
say, ‘‘ Why, what good does that do to the 
working classes?’’ He (Mr. Muntz) be- 
lieved nothing ever did so much good to 
the working classes. The rate of discount 
was |} percent; the Bank had 22,000,000). 
of gold in its coffers instead of 2,000,0001.; 
the circulation was 23,000,0U0L., instead of 
17,000,0007. or 18,000,0007.; and this 
was the more gratifying because it was 
brought about naturally instead of artifi- 
cially. Adam Smith stated that the dis- 
covery of the precious metals in the fif- 
teenth century raised the price of all arti- 
cles to four times their original value, and 
why should it not do the same now? With 
the exception of the term ‘* mainly attri- 
butable,’’ he had no objection to either of 
the Resolutions; but he thought it impoli- 
tie to introduce into such Resolutions 
words which might render it difficult for 
some hon. Gentlemen to swallow them. 
He knew very well that during the last 
thirteen Sessions of Parliament there 

been very few men in that House who 
could dare to call one another names. 
Some remarks had been made as to what 
the people thought about these Resolutions 
and the couduct of Parliament. He would 
tell the House what the people thought 
about their conduct—the people were 
langhing at them. The people said, 

with truth, ‘*We are quite satisfied you 
can’t re-enact the Corn Laws. We are 
satisfied the whole affair is settled, and we 
defy you to attempt it.”” Some people 


He recollected that in 1846, said, ‘* What is to be done abont the Go: 
| vernment, for the old Tories are like @ 
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sucked orange—there is nothing left in 
them??? For his own part, he did not 
care who governed the country, so long as 
they governed well. He could only say 
thag if the Government—he did not care 
who they might be—proposed good mea- 
sures, which he believed were for the ad- 
vantage of the country, they would have 
his support, and, if they did not, they 
should have his honest opposition. He 
would give his vote for the Amendment of 
the noble Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston). 

The Marquess of GRANBY: Sir, al- 
though I ventured to trespass on the House 
the other evening on the discussion which 
then arose, 1 hope I may be permitted to 
do so now for a short time in comment 
upon these Resolutions. I agree with the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, that 
it is impossible to approve of either Reso- 
lution; but I disagree with him so far, 
that Iam unable to vote for either. My 
reasons are threefold. First, I cannot 
agree with the hon. Gentleman opposite 
ihat the prosperity of the country is as 
great now as it has been under a differ- 
ent, and as I think a wiser, commercial 
system. I admit prosperity exists, but 1 


say it is not so great as it ought to be. In 
the second place, admitting prosperity, I 
say it is to be accounted for by other 
causes than those either of recent legisla. 


tion or of unlimited competition. My third 
reason is this—supposing this prosperity 
to be owing to recent legislation, that this 
legislation is not stamped with the prin- 
ciple of unlimited competition. For these 
three reasons I find it impossible to consent 
to either Resolution. The hon. Member 
near me (Mr. Drummond) talked in a 
sneering way of making certain things 
clear to the ‘* bucolic mind.”” T should be 
glad to know if any hon. Gentleman can 
enlighten the ‘* bucolic mind’’ on what I 
am going to read. It is important for the 
questions which I shall put to be settled 
one way or other before the controversy 
comes toa conclusion. The facts which I 
shall presently refer to ought to be ascer- 
tained before we come to a decision. The 
questions I am going to put are these :— 
Colonel Torrens, in a recent statement, 
proved that the increase of population from 
1831 to 1841 was 10 per cent, while the 
increase from 1841 to 1851 was only 1 per 
cent. Colonel Torrens also proved there 
Was a commensurate extension of the agri- 
cultural interests in the previous years, and 
in the latter years a corresponding decline. 

these questions be settled before the 
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House decides upon the Resolutions before 
it. Further, these assertions have been 
made and not contradicted, that there is a 
decrease in the production of wheat in 
Ireland and England of not less than 
4,700,000 quarters; and I do think we 
ought to know whether this is the fact or 
not, and I hope Her Majesty’s Government 
will make some arrangements, so as to be 
able to ascertain the truth of the assertion 
one way orother. We have tables for Ire- 
land which we know show a decrease in 
wheat of 2,000,000 quarters and upwards; 
and so far as we can get at the English 
production, we have reasun to believe there 
is also a great decrease; but there are no 
tables to show it. It is of great importance 
to have the question fairly settled. I think 
no man will say there is no danger of war 
between this country and a foreign Power. 
I hope sincerely there is no danger of such 
a kind; but the Honse has wisely decided 
that we shall be prepared for such a con- 
tingency. We have called out the militia 
—a measure which the House would never 
have sanctioned had it thought there was 
no danger, and that they were not likely to 
be called upon to defend our shores. The 
hon. Member for Manchester the other 
evening alluded to myself as being a sub- 
scriber to the translation of a speech by M. 
Thiers. I was in great hopes the hon. 
Member was going to make some quotation 
from that able speech; but not having done 
so, if he will allow me, I will do so instead. 
M. Thiers says, speaking of the repeal of 
the corn laws— 

“I do not hesitate, notwithstanding the glori- 
ous and just fame of Sir Robert Peel, to say that 
there was in the measure to which he has attached 
his name a temerity which, in some respects, must 
be considered as an imprudence. England at 
this time is obliged to take from abroad one- 
third part of her consumption of wheat, namely, 
30,000,000 of hectolitres. These supplies being 
conveyed by vessels of 200 to 300 tons, require 
trom 8,000 to 10,000 vessels. It is true that the 
same vessels make the voyage several times, which 
reduce the number to 2,000 to 3,000 vessels ply- 
ing constantly on the seas. England has said, ‘I 
am mistress of the seas.’ It is true, that if we 
look into the history of the present century, we 
find that while victory, for a time at least, accom- 
panied us constantly on the Continent ; at sea, on 
the contrary, in spite of the heroism of our men, 
everything was misfortune. I know that in her 


last struggle with us England conquered ; but it 


is also known of what formidable navigators Na- 
poleon foresaw the future destiny when abandon- 
ing Louisiana to the United States, he said to M. 
Marbois, ‘I may, perhaps, be conquered, but I 
prepare my revenge.’ I know well what will 
happen; at the present time in England they are 
turning much land into pasture; they will hasten 
to grow corn again on this land, but at what price ? 
théy provide bread for the English people at pre- 
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sent at a very low price ; I do not deny it; but 
suppose awar. Although England should remain 
mistress of the field of battle, the charge for in- 
surance alone will raise the price of bread in time 
of war, just as it raises the price of sugar. Then 
that nation will see in a few days bread doubled, 
and perhaps, trebled, in price ; whatever they may 
say, this is a future which no prudent nation ought 
to defy.” 

Now, this was the opinion of a Frenchman 
—not of an English landlord who wishes 
to raise his rent and have a protecting duty 
on corn for his own immediate purposes— 
and, therefore, entitled to some weight. 
We must also remember, that in the great 
man whose remains we lately conveyed with 
so much honour to their resting-place, we lost 
more than anarmy. I beg the House to con- 
sider that it is necessary to have some 
information as to the assertion of the di- 
minished quantity of wheat, as to price, 
and as to land going out of cultivation. 
It appears from Colonel Torrens’ abstract 
that the increase of real property between 
18)5 and 1843 has been 58 per cent, 
while from 1843 to 1850 it has only been 
10 per cent. That personal property 


Commercial 


from 1815 to 1843 increased 37 per cent, 
but actually declined 5 per cent between 
1843 and 1850; that our exports from 
1831 to 1841 had increased 35 per cent; 


but from 1841 to 1851 only 23 per cent; 
and that our imports of raw materials, 
and the consumption of wool had not in- 
creased nearly so much in the latter period 
as in the former. I do not ask the House 
whether, considering all the improvements 
which have taken place—considering the 
energy and enterprise which have been 
elicited—considering the advantages we 
now have in the inventions of machinery 
—in the inventions for bringing out the 
wonderful power of steam by land and by 
sea—lI say, considering all these cireum- 
stances, and all the advances of the age 
in inventions and science, am I not en- 
titled to ask if we are not, in point of 
fact, in a stationary state, rather than in 
that state of progress we are entitled to 
expect? I will now proceed to my second 
reason why I cannot support the Resolu- 
tions. I admit the prosperity of the 
working classes; but I am anxious for 
truth, and the whole truth, to be shown to 
the House. I cannot accept the speech 
of the mover of the Resolution as stating 
the whole truth. That hon. Gentleman, 
in his very able speech, argued the ques- 
tion as though the basis of the wages of 
labour remained the same. He taunted 
Lord Derby for venturing to say that the 
wages of labour had declined with the 
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price of food. He went on to tell the 
House of the advantages the people had 
derived from the cheapness of food, al. 
ways supposing wages to be the same, 
He took the price of corn at 70s. at one 
time, and at the other time 48s., and 
argued that the labouring classes had 
benefited by the difference. I do not 
think it was quite fair putting the price at 
70s., for that is an extraordinary and ex. 
ceptional price, and not naturally the re. 
sult of the corn laws. But take the price 
as the hon. Member stated it, and I will 
show that the labourers of Cambridgeshire 
and Leicestershire are not better, nor so 
well, off by recent legislation as they were 
before. I think the hon. Member said 
the result of legislation had been to 
cheapen the principal articles of consump- 
tion to the poor man to the extent of 
putting into his pocket 2/. 10s. yearly. 
The hon. Gentleman enumerated four prin- 
cipal articles which entered mainly into 
the food of the poor man—such as bread, 
sugar, coffee, and tea. Now, wages in 
Cambridgeshire, since free trade, had been 
reduced from lls. to 9s.; in Leicester- 
shire, from 12s. to 10s.—that is, a reduc- 
tion of 2s. per week has been made in 
wages, which amounts to 5l. 4s. in the 
year. Ido not ask the House, in taking 
the hon. Member’s own calculation of the 
saving to the labouring man, and my 
statement of the reduction in wages, to 
say whether they think that the reduction 
in other articles has been sufficiently great 
to make the labouring man better off now 
than before. In Cambridgeshire they say 
they are a little better off, but in Leices- 
tershire they are not so well off. This 
brings me to another point, to which I 
beg to call the attention of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding. It is said 
that, in endeavouring to meet foreign com- 
petition, manufacturers have been obliged 
to produce articles so worthless that they 
do not last half so long as those formerly 
produced when they enjoyed protection. 
If you visit the labourers’ cottages the 
complaint of the wives now is, that cotton 
gowns were cheaper, but they lasted 80 
short a time that they gained nothing by 
cheapness. I call the attention of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding to the fact, 
in the hope the manufacturers will meet 
competition by other measures than that 
of reducing the value and quality of their 
articles. I admit fully that the labouring 
classes generally are better off than they 
were; but I say they owe that advantage, 
not mainly to the cheapness of food, but 
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to other circumstances. In all sciences {for a country in which their labour is pro- 
there is nothing so difficult to discover as | tected. The hon. Member for Manchester 
the true causes of special effects, and in | denied that fact; but can any one suppose 

lities especially this is more than com- | that this large emigration has not benefited 
monly the case, because of the party heat | the labourer, by rendering the competition 
and passions of those who discuss these | for labour less severe, and by making fewer 
questions. I ask the House to bear with me | the number of hands wanting labour: and 
while I endeavour to discover the source | can any one suppose, that if it were not 
of the prosperity of the working classes. | for emigration, that wages would have kept 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. | up as they have done ? Let the House still 
Muntz) has spoken of the vast supply of further recollect, that in addition to the 
precious metals which has poured into this | relief of pressure on the labour market, 
country. I take that to be one of the| by the number of persons who have emi- 
causes of prosperity. In five years| grated, each emigrant lays out a consider- 
85,000,0002. has been added to the cur-|able sum of money on his outfit. The 
rency of the world, which was before esti- third-class emigrants’ outfit is caleulated 
mated to amount to about 450,000,000/. | to be not less than 51. 10s. The fact is, 
Thus 21 per cent has been added to the the emigrant spends the hard earnings of 
total currency of the world. Adam Smith | a life in a single week. Multiply the sum 
says that an increase of 20 per cent in| of 5/. 10s. by the number of emigrants, 
any article will reduce its price 50 perjand you will find that near 2,000,0001. 
cent, and yet the hon. Gentlemen op-| sterling has been spent on the outfit of 
posite say the late increase of the pre-| emigrants alone. Then look at the loss 
cious metals has had no effect on the price | this country is sustaining by emigration. 
of money and other articles. Let us We are told, and told truly, that the people 
consider what was the amount of specie| emigrating are not of the lower classes; 
in the Bank of England for the last nine | but that many of the wealthier classes are 
months :— leaving the country. It is no very high 
estimate to say that each spends 401. out 

On March 27th............... 19,000,000  |f the country. That would amount to 

On June 26th ............... 21,000,000 | 12,500,000/. taken away from the country; 

On September 26th 21,000,000 which, capitalised, would show a sum of 
_ On November 13th 20,000,000 374,000,0U0l. withdrawn from this coun- 
try. The prosperity which exists I place 
You will perceive that in September it was | to gold and to emigration. I believe these 
21,000,0007., whereas on November 13th | are the main causes of the present pros- 
it was 20,000,000/. Now, during this pe-| perity—speaking generally—of the indus- 
riod there was imported into this country | trious classes. The quotations made by 
4,000,000,0007. of gold and silver by the| the hon. Member for Manchester, who in- 
West India steamers, 2,500,0001. from | cluded one of mine among other hustings 
America, and 5,000,000/. from Australia, | speeches which he cited, place me in a very 
making a total, in six months, of no less | intelligible position, though my language 
than 11,000,000/. of gold imported into! might not have been very Parliamentary: 
this country; and yet we find there was no | ‘‘ He would ride the horse Protection so 
material increase of specie in the Bank of | long as he was fit to go out with, but when 
England all that time, clearly showing that | not fit he would take the beast of burden 
gold had gone out of the country to pay for | as far as it would carry him.’”’ I am 
articles imported—and showing that if it/ obliged to the hon. Member for quoting 
had not been for the large importation of | the passage, and shall not disavow it. I 
gold you would have had a return again of | have endeavoured to explain the reasons 
the panic and misery of 1847 —and this | why I cannot vote for either of the Re- 
has taken place under the operations of! solutions proposed. I agree with an hon. 
your boasted free-trade measures. I am | Gentleman opposite who spoke this evening 
therefore entitled to say, had it not been! in thinking that the whole thing is a hocus- 
for the opportune discovery of gold, your | pocus. The Resolution is the hocus, and 
free-trade measures must have proved a| the Amendment the pocus. I have now 
decided failure. I come now to the emi-| endeavoured to explain to the House the 
gration, as the second great cause of pros-| course I feel it my duty to take on the 
perity. There have been for five years no | present occasion. I shall vote against the 
less than 312,000 persons who have an- | Resolution of the hon. Member for Wol- 
nually left their homes, left this country, | verhampton, and I shall also vote against 


On January 2nd it was......£17,000,000 
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the Motion of the noble Lord the Member | matters had been introduced into this dis. 
for Tiverton. cussion which were hardly worthy of the 
Captain FITZROY said, he begged the | occasion on which they had been bronght 
attention of the House while he explained | forward. It had been stated by some bop, 
the reasons for the course he felt himself} Gentlemen opposite that the present vote 
imperatively called upon to pursue on the | was one of want of confidence. As far as 
present occasion. It appeared to him that | he was concerned, most unequivocally and 
the course which an independent Member | most decidedly he entertained no gugh 
must take on the present occasion was one | opinion, and he thought the Ministry arro. 
of very considerable difficulty. It appeared | gated to themselves a position they were not 
to him extremely difficult to pursue any | entitled to hold, when they assumed that a 
course in @ manner at once satisfactory to | Resolution under any circumstances, in the 
his own conscience, satisfactory to the) present conjuncture, could be brought in the 
public who were much interested in this | shape of want of confidence. Votes of want 
question, and satisfactory also to his posi- | of confidence were directed against Adminis. 
tion in that House, where friendly associa- | trations whose policy was well recognised, 
tions, if not party ties, more or less sur-| and whose principles were intelligible. If 
rounded every man. With respect to the | Parliament disapproved of their policy, afte 
different propositions now submitted to! placing them in repeated minorities, it was 
them, he should be ready, and he should | usual to proceed to record a vote of want 
be most anxious, to accept the Amend-|of confidence. But when they looked gt 
ment moved by the noble Lord the Member | the manner in which the present Govern- 
for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), as af-| ment had arrived at office, and at those 
fording to the principle they were so anx- | admissions which the right hon. Chancellor 
ious to secure all the security that could | of the Exchequer had most carefully, sty- 
be giyen to it by a Resolution of that! diously, and diligently made, that they 
House. But the case unfortunately was | held no principles at all, that the Govern- 
not submitted to the House in a manner! ment was formed on no principle, and that 
that would allow him to express his free | it assumed the functions of the Executive 
opinion with respect to the yote he was| to bow to the dictates of the Legislature, 
about to give on the abstract merits of the | then he said this Government was not jus- 
question, The Amendment did not pre-| tified in arrogating such a high position 
sent itself to him in the shape of an ab-| as to talk of votes of want of confidence. 
stract Motion, to which he could say aye | When it was inconvenient to discuss ab- 
or no; but it was preceded by a Resolu-| stract propositions, it was convenient to 
tion which embarrassed extremely the | distract attention by such an assertion; but 
course he had to pursue. He was anxious he begged to tell them, and he believed he 
that the hon.Gentleman (Mr.C. Villiers) who | expressed the feelings of the majority on 
had brought forward the original Resolu-| that side of the House, there was no such 
tion should feel himself justified even now | feeling in the course he was about to take. 
in withdrawing it from the notice of the | It was said that the words to which the 
House. He would earnestly entreat him, in | Government objected were hurtful to the 
order tg secure the unanimity which it was | feelings of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
so important for them to arrive at, ifit could | opposite. He would not wilfully do any- 
be consistent with his sense of duty to the | thing to hurt the feelings of any man in or 
public, to withdraw that Resolution, which | out of the House; but it appeared to bim 
could only act as a bone of contention be-| they should lower the dignity of the cause 
tween parties who had one common object | they were advocating if they were guided 
in view. But he could only ask himself} by considerations of what feelings they 
what course he was to pursue, so as to| might or might not hurt. He must say it 
place his own character in a satisfactory | came with an ill grace from hon. and right 
light to those who had sent him to that hon. Gentlemen opposite to be so suscept- 
House? The only distinction that existed | ible of their own feelings, when it was re- 
between the Resolution and the Amend-| membered how little the feelings of at 
ment consisted in the three words which | least one party in that House had been 
asserted the policy of Sir Robert Peel to! consulted during the last six years. These 
have been ‘‘ just, wise, and beneficial.’’| were extraneous matters. The question 
Before he addressed himself to the reasons | was simply whether they would maintain 
that induced him to give his support to| that the policy of Sir Robert Peel was 
that proposition, he would state his reasons | wise, just, and beneficial. He had re 
for thinking that one or two extraneous!one prominent duty to perform, for w 
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he had been sent to that House, and that 
was, to endeayour to render that policy as 
secure and unshakeable as any Resolutions 
of that House could make it. And al- 
though he had listened with great delight 
to the eloquent appeal of the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Her- 
bert), who said that the memory of Sir 
Robert Peel required no better tribute than 
the adhesion of a majority to his policy, 
he (Captain Fitzroy) felt that it was a 
matter of personal consideration, and, 
having enjoyed the confidence of that great 
man, he should be wanting in respect to 
bis memory—jf the hon. Member for Wol. 
yerhampton should persist in his Resolu- 
tion—if he (Captain Fitzroy) should shrink 
from asserting by his vote that his policy 
was just, wise, and beneficial. The question 
he had to ask himself was, is this policy 
just, wise, and beneficial? If it be so, as 
you—the Government—have decided by 
the adoption of it, why should he shrink 
from declaring it to be so? He was in- 
duced to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton by one other 
consideration, which he thought ought to 
have some weight with other hon. Mem- 
bers. The public out of doors could not 
attempt to follow Members within doors in 
all those tedious windings, intricate mazes, 
and subtle distinctions, which were, by 
some means or other, devised in order to 
prevent a clear, intelligible Resolution 
being placed on the books of the House, 
declaring aye or no in favour of the pro- 
position. The public would look with great 
doubt, embarrassment, and difficulty on 
the course of proceeding with reference to 
the Resolutions. There was first the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton, which was applicable to the great ma- 
jority of Free Traders; next, the Amend- 
ment proposed by the Government, who, 
certainly, in their character of Free 
Traders, could not expect that the public 
would have much confidence in them; and 
then that Amendment was withdrawn for 
the purpose of substituting another, which 
had been purposely framed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton; and at the 
present moment the result was that the 
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people out of doors were fairly and com- 
pletely puzzled. Under these circum-| 
stances, the most natural course for the | 
public to take, with the view of forming a 
correct judgment on the merits of the | 
several Resolutions, was to ask who the | 
men were who proposed them. They 
would say, ‘* Show us the authors of the 

lutions, and we will tell you as to the 
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sincerity of their intentions.’’ He could 
not forget the last few words of Sir Robert 
Peel, when he made his last appearance 
on the benches opposite—those memorable 
words, which had been or were to be in- 
scribed on the pedestal that was erected to 
his memory by the grateful working classes 
of Britain—he could not forget that me- 
morable occasion, at once of triumph and 
disaster, when foreign nations saw the most 
popular and powerful Minister in England 
for years hurled from his seat by a combi- 
nation of the very men who were now pre- 
tending to cayil at the combination of dif- 
ferent sections on the Opposition side of the 
House—he could not forget that moment 
when Sir Robert Peel attributed to the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) the real authorship and the real 
conduct of the Free-Trade policy. He 


stated in unequivocal terms that its suc- 
cess was mainly owing to the ‘‘ unadorned 
eloquence’’ of that hon. Member. [ Laugh- 
ter.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite might dis- 
approve of that observation, but of this he 
was sure, that they would always support 
the justice of the sentiment— 


“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


He was convinced that no man in the 
House would rob any one of the political 
justice which was due to him. Seeing, 
then, that the right hon. Gentleman, under 
whose leadership he (Captain Fitzroy) had 
placed himself up to the last moment of 
his public life, gave the hon. Member for 
the West Riding the full credit for having 
been the successful originator of the policy, 
he could not but think that the public would 
view with suspicion the conduct of hon. 
Members on those (the Opposition) benches, 
if they refused to support a Resolution 
which was introduced by those who had been 
the earliest, and were now the successful ad- 
vocates of that policy, and gave their votes 
in favour of an Amendment which, at all 
events, had been brought forward by far 
more recent and supicious converts to Free 
Trade. It was upon those grounds, and 
because he felt he owed a debt of gratitude 
to the distinguished man whose policy he 
now defended, and in order that his con- 
duct might appear before the public with- 
out chance of misconstruction or mistake, 
that he intended most decidedly to give 
his vote in favour of the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that potwith- 
standing the sneers that had been cast by 
hon. Members opposite on protection, he 
was anxious, indeed the more anxious on 
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that account, as a Protectionist Member, 
to declare his adhesion to its principles, 
and to add, that nothing he had heard 
(and what had one not heard since Parlia- 
ment had met?) had changed his convie- 
tions; and further, that it was his belief 
that, unless circumstances apart from free 
trade prevented it, before many years 
passed the probability was, that the work- 
ing classes themselves would, in self-de- 
fence, demand an import duty on corn, 
and that there would be a still more clam- 
orous party for the same—he meant hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who now represented 
the manufacturing interest. He rose prin- 
cipally to record that sentiment. He would 
not, however, for one moment be supposed 
to have a lurking wish that any import 
duty upon corn, either directly or indi- 
rectly, should be attempted. An appeal 
had been made to the country, and the 
verdict had been most decided; and he 
would simply ask, whether the country 
Gentlemen could have met their defeat 
with better feeling? There had been no 
question raised as to the manner in which 
that verdict had been obtained; but it 
might have been. There had been no 
counter-charge of farmers deluded; but 
there might have been. There had been 
a quiet submission to a victory gained. 
Why, then, insult them by those three 
words, so properly designated ‘‘ odious ? ”’ 
for there was, to use the phraseology of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, ‘‘ no more odious 
dose for an honest country gentleman to 
swallow than a sentiment not his own.” 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite forgot, or seemed 
to forget, the difference between an agree- 
ment as to what was the opinion of the 
country, and in adopting that opinion as 
one’s own. Though an ultra-Protectionist 
—one who had sacrificed comfort, and 
even private friendship, to its principle— 
he, for one, fully acquiesced in the opinion 
that the country at large adopted the other 
principle of free trade, and that it would 
be madness to oppose it; and that, the 
question once settled, it was the duty of 
every man in that House to carry out that 
principle. Why should more be required? 
He must, then, decidedly oppose the Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton. Nor could he have supported 
the Amendment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor could he its substitute, 
though he believed, without loss of honour, 
principle, or even the slightest consistency, 
he should be able fully to support Her 
Majesty’s Ministers; but, as his own ex- 
perience, and that was very considerable, 





in a densely-populated neighbourhood, tol 
him that the prosperity, which was great, 
was not mainly attributable to free trade, 
he could not subscribe to those words, He 
did not deny that free trade was an ad. 
junct now, but, till other circumstanegs 
arose, it was a dead letter. He did not 
speak of a district, he spoke of a division 
of a county; and what held good for 4 
part, held good for the whole; so that he 
was bold to say that one of the counties of 
England—Cornwall—did not owe its now 
rampant prosperity mainly to free trade, 
If he was wrong, let the Members of the 
Western division on the opposite side set 
him right. It could not be denied that in 
1850 (say this time two years) the Act of 
1846 was in full foree, and that corn was 
cheaper than at present. If, then, he 
stated that about two years since there 
was want of employment in Cornwall, both 
as regarded its mines and its agriculture, 
and if he showed that poverty existed then, 
and that it continued to exist till cireum- 
stances foreign to free trade came into play, 
he should make out his case—namely, 
that free trade had not mainly contributed 
to the great prosperity that existed. Now, 
what had brought about the change as 
regarded the agriculturists ? A few years 
since, when there was great distress, emi- 
gration commenced, and the accounts had 
been so favourable that thousands—many 
of their ablest and steadiest labourers— 
had quitted our shores, and the conse- 
quence had heen, that these men, whom 
the farmers would hardly look at, were now 
in request, and not only in request, but at 
advanced wages. Cheap bread was a great 
adjunct to their comfort, but not the main 
cause of it. Again, as to the miner. Two 
years since, many were unemployed, and 
the wages very low. The price of metal 
was at 901. per ton; foreign mines were 
pouring their ores into England, and their 
metals into our foreign markets—sud- 
denly there was a discovery of gold, and 
he alluded especially to Australia; the 
copper mines there were deserted. There 
was no Australian copper to compete with 
our copper, but Australian gold to en- 
hance its value. Metal was now 130). 
per ton; higher by far than for twenty 
years. Miners were in request; wages 
were very high. Cheap bread was at 
adjunct to their comfort, but not the 
main cause of it. Had he not, then, made 
out his case? Still free trade, it was ac- 
knowledged, must now be the principle; 
and since hon. Gentlemen opposite had 

they wished for, and more than they e 
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pected, and since, as he hoped, they would 
have all the assistance from his side 
of the House in furthering their views, he 
trusted they would not only not oppose, 
but generously and humanely assist in 
carrying out such measures of the Govern- 
ment as might relieve the agricultural 
classes, Whose patience under their suffer- 
ings made them the more worthy of every 
consideration. 

Mr. BLACKETT said, he wished as a 
new Member to state the reasons which in- 
duced him to vote for the original Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), rather 
than for the Amendment of the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston). The main ground 
on which that Amendment was recom- 
mended to the consideration of the Free 
Trade party was, that it was highly desi- 
rable that any Motion embodying the sanc- 
tion of the House to the Free Trade prin- 
ciple should not be defeated, or be carried 
merely by a small majority. With regard 
to the possibility of a defeat, that did not 
fll him with any serious apprehensions; 
on the contrary, he thought that such an 
event would be attended with one or two 
very compensating results. It would put 
the Free Traders completely on the alert, 
and prevent them from being lulled into a 
state of false security, and prepare them to 
meet their opponents at future elections. 
Supposing the Motion should be carried by 
a small majority, he certainly should be 
sorry for it; but there was one thing which 
he should be still more sorry for, and that 
was, to see the Motion carried by a sham 
majority. And this led him to ask what 
was the true object of the Motion? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert), had laid 
it down that the object of the Resolution 
was to obtain as large a majority as pos- 
sible. With all submission to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he (Mr. Blackett) was of 
opinion that the true object of the Resolu- 
tion was to enable the people of this coun- 
try to ascertain who were true Free Tra- 
ders, and who were insincere professors of 
that policy. He must believe the evidence 
of his own eyes and ears, and he could not, 
even by the utmost stretch of courtesy, 
conceive it possible that men could be 
equally sincere in the advocacy of two 
directly opposite propositions. At the elec- 
tion for North Northumberland, to which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) had last night 
referred, the noble Lords who were elected 
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—though they did not profess themselves 
willing to restore a duty on corn—yet they 
succeeded in creating an impression that 
the establishment of Free Trade in the 
abstract would be the special object of 
their hostility. Yet, now they had the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
recommending this system to their favour- 
able consideration under the gentle alias 
of ‘‘ unrestricted competition.”” The noble 
Lords in question attributed the prosperity 
of the country to the same causes as those 
referred to by the noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (the Marquess of 
Granby), and they had certainly created 
an impression among the farmers that they 
would, if returned to Parliament, attempt 
to modify, and, if possible, to cripple that 
very system of Free Trade which the 
Amendment now before the House called 
on the Government to develop to its ful- 
lest extent. He believed that the noble 
Lords he had alluded to were Protectionists 
at heart, and, therefore, he called upon the 
Free Traders to look about for some more 
stringent test than was to be found in so 
vague a Resolution as that proposed by 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston). 
The three odious epithets, as they had 
been called, were only capable of being 
accepted by a true Free Trader. It was 
that circumstance which recommended 
those three epithets to his mind, -and, 
therefore, he should cordially support the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton. 

CotoyeL SIBTHORP said, he would 
not detain the House long. He was 
anxious, however, to express fairly and 
freely what his opinions were. First of 
all, he begged to avow that he was still a 
Protectionist. He was ready to vote for 
any proposition for the reimposition of a 
duty on foreign corn, and to put a duty on 
all foreign articles imported into this coun- 
try which interfered with the industry of 
the people. As to the Resolutions just 
now before them, he could only say he 
looked with great caution and with great 
suspicion on everything which emanated 
from either one side of the House or from 
the other. 


“ Cautus enim metuit foveam lupus, accipiterque 
Suspectos laqueos.” 


He had found it the best course always to 
see well and consider before he gave his 
assent to any proposition, and, above all, 
to look well to the motives of the man who 
made it. He never liked to leap in the 
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dark. The position in which the House 
was placed was like that of certain cri- 
minals who were buried at the meeting 
of three crossroads. He had no wish to 
be buried in any crossroad, but wanted 
to take a straightforward, plain, honest 
course. The hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. Villiers) had ever been 
consistent, and had always pursued an 
honourable course ; but, when he called 
on him (Col. Sibthorp) to say the measure 
of 1846 was ‘wise, just, and beneficial,” 
he must at once tell the hon. Member he 
did not consider that measure was worthy 
of his sanction or support. It was painful 
to wound the feelings of any one, and he 
could have wished that there had been less 
allusion made in the course of that debate 
to a great statesman now no more. He 
had had the honour of enjoying that states- 
man’s friendship, and, he might say, his 
hospitality, and at one time he thought 
Sir Robert Peel was the only man who 
could really save the country; but the 
measure of 1846 had completely changed 
his (Col. Sibthorp’s) opinion on that point. 
He denied the prosperity these measures 
were said to have produced. Let them go 


to the farmer, the tradesman, the labourer, 
and ask each of them what he had been 


and what he was now, and they would 
soon find out the truth. Why, half of 
tlie farmers were on the parish. And then 
they talked of emigration as a means of 
improving the country! Did any one ever 
hear of improving a country by sending the 
people out of it? When all classes had 
been injured by these free-trade measures, 
as they were called, and when nothing else 
could be done to ruin them, they had got 
up the Great Exhibition. Talk about the 
good effects of that display! He affirmed 
that one effect of it was that there never 
was imore disease in the metropolis than 
ever since. The noble Lord’s Resolution 
was a trap to catch the unwary, but he had 
not been caught in it yet. He believed 
the day would come when those who advo- 
eated the cause of Free Trade would admit 
with sorrow that they never were more 
mistaken in their lives. For himself he 
should walk out of the House, for he 
would not vote for either of their Reso- 
lutions. He would not do anything to 
place his countrymen in the power of 
those whom he looked on as plunderers 
and robbers from the beginning, and who 
would first rob us of our trade and of our 
independence, and then rob us of our honour 
—thales and females. In the meantinie he 
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would wait patiently, and see what the Woy. 
derful promised measures of Het Majesty's 
Government were; he would look before he 
leaped. 

Mr. WARNER said, he had tid wish 
to press himself on the attention and 5 
tience of the House after so long a debate, 
btit as the representative of a very large 
constituency (Norwich), who were deeply 
interested in the matter in question, he 
felt that he should not be doing his duty 
if he did not, though a new Member, give 
to the House some of those reasons which 
induced him to support the Resolutioné, 
characterised, as he understood, by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as odious, insulting, and 
factious. If he could for a moment be- 
lieve that the Resolutions were brought 
forward in a factious spirit, with any in: 
tention of embarrassing a new Govern- 
ment in a new House of Commons, with 
any intention of depriving Ministers of that 
full and fair hearing which was the birth. 
right of Englishmen, he would never give 
them his support. But it had been satis. 
factorily shown by those who supported 
these Resolutions that they were not ad- 
vocating the catse of a party, but of & 
policy, not seeking to strike at the sta- 
bility of a Cabinet, but to consolidate the 
broad foundation of the commertial pros- 
perity of an empire. He thought it had 
been triumphantly established by lion. 
Members on his side of the House, that 
these Resolutions were, like the policy 
of 1846 itself, wise, just, and beneficial; 
and it had been proved with equal sie: 
cess on the other side of the Hotise, 
that some such Resolutions as these were 
necessary to the peace of the country, and 
to the reputation of the House for consis- 
tency. He did not consider that this was 
a question of confidence or no confidence 
in Ministers, and he regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had thought 
fit to view it in this light. He believed 
that the House had a duty to perform, 
which was paramount to all considerations 
of party politics; which would cast into 
the shade of insignificance the destinies of 
a Ministry, or even, if it must be so, the 
untimely fate of an embryo policy. It 
was well known that delusive hopes were 
cherished by large numbers of the agri- 
cultural population of the country—hopes 
that Patliament was going to do something 
for them to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of depending for success, like the rest 
of the world, solely on their own energies 
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ind their Own resources. These delusiiins 
were diligently propagated by the hundred 
Protection societies, whose continued ex- 
itence and activity were attested by Mr. 
Paul Foskett; they were aggravated by 
the hastings speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, by the oracular declarations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by 
ike words which he had put into the Speech 
from the Throne. It was the duty of this 
House to dispel these false and fatal de- 
Insions, to terminate the war of classes, 
the antagonism between the commercial 
aid territorial interests of the country, 
iid to affirm the great principle of its 
fature legislation in terms which no far- 
mer should misunderstand, and no farmers’ 
friend should mystify. He did wish that 
the Resolution could have been so framed 
ds to answer this great end, and yet be 
pleasing to all sides of the House. But 
he found from the debate that this was 
imipossible, and therefore, without any fac- 
tious motive, not wishing to do what might 
be ddious to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
least of all wishing to wound the feelings 
or insult the consciences of others, he found 
himself compelled to vote with the hon. and 
learned Member for Wolverhampton. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I pre- 
stmie that the House, which has now been 
debating for several nights a question main- 
ly turning on the use of words, must be 
atixious that the discussion should draw to 
aclose. Iam the more ready to promise 
not to occupy long the attention of the 
Honse, because I have already, almost un- 
watrantably, trespassed on the indulgence 
of the House—strictly within the rules, still 
it a manner I should blame, if I had not 
thought it called for by the peculiar cireum- 
stances. The hon. Member for East Cort- 
wall (Mr. Kendall) has made an observa- 
tion, on which I would wish to say one 
word. He says nothing is so painful to a 
man as to have to swallow the opinions of 
others. But 1 must also tell him there is 
something not very agreeable in having your 
own words, on which a Mction has been 
founded, suddenly brought up and forced 
upon you when you least expect it. A great 
deal has been said in the course of the de- 
bate to young Members, and to “ old sta- 
gers.” I am afraid I must class myself in 
the latter category, and, speaking to those 
young Members, I must give them one 
Piece of advice, the result of my recent 
experience. Every one knows there is 
nothing so foolish as to write a book or a 
Pamphlet; but it is still more foolish to 





put on paper the words of a Motitin for = 
which you are not responsible, anid whiéh’ / 
you do not mean to move yourself. W hey 
is still worse, is to try to frame a Motif} 
which shall please everybody; it generally 
ends in satisfying no one; and perhaps the 
predicament in which I stand this evening 
may be a warning to others for the future. 
I wish to state to the House that the re- 
sult of this discussion has been very pain- 
fulto me. I framed the original Amend- 
ment. With parental fondness I regretted 
the loss of important words, which were 
left out of it; and many arguments urged 
in its support have been of the most repul- 
sive character. The right lion. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, compiain- 
ing of the epithets in the original Motion, 
namely, that the repeal of the Corn Law of 
1842 was a ‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial ”’ 
measure, designated these epithets as odi- 
ous. Now, if any epithets are to be applied 
to that measure, in my humble judgment the 
English language supplies none so apposite 
as those in the original Motion. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies went the length of saying that he 
demurred to the poposition that the measure 
was Wise, just, or beneficial, when, to my 
astonishment, I find in the Amendment, 
to which I am given to understand the Go- 
vernment are parties, and which we are 
now discussing, the words— 

“ That the improved condition of the country, 
and especially of the industrious classes, is mainly 
the result of recent legislation, which has estab- 
lished the principle of unrestricted competition, 
has abolished taxes imposed for the purposes of 
protection, and has thereby diminished the cost 
and increased the abundance of the principal 
articles of food of the people.” 

Am I wrong? Did I not understand 
the right hon, Gentleman to make sonie 
reservation last night with respect to sugar ? 
[Sir Joun Pakrineron made an observation 
which was inaudible in the gallery.] Is 
not sugar part of the food of the people ? 
Is not the principle of unrestricted compe- 
tition embodied in the descending scale of 
duties, in progress of being carried out in 
the case of foreign and British-grown 
sugar ? I do not wish to refer to speeches 
made at elections; but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet did, on the hustings, refer very 
roughly to what I had said as to Govern- 
ment having risen to power by the ladder 
of protection, and ther having thrown it 
down, when they had risen to the “* giddy 
height,’’ being content to remain in power 
by discarding the principle by the aid of 
which they had obtained it. The right 
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hon. Baronet then gave that statement an 
unqualified denial; and he further added, 
that with respect to the sugar question he 
retained all the opinions he had ever ex- 
pressed. He declared that he believed the 
West India Colonies had been ruined, and 
had been most unjustly treated by the re- 
moval of protective duties, and that he 
retained that opinion as strongly as ever. 
The House would remember what took 
place in June last. The descending scale 
of duties was about to come into operation 
on the Ist of July, and the right hon, 
Baronet stated he had changed no opin- 
ions on that subject, and that it was 
only his inability, arising from his being 
in a hopeless minority, which restrained 
him from making the attempt to restore 
those duties. Now, if he retains his opin- 
nion, why does he not avow his intention 
to adhere to his policy, and to do that 
which he believes to be just? How can 
he vote for the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston) if he sincerely retains his 
opinions? It has been said by an able 


writer, in an interesting work, that sugar 
is a charm to youth, that it soothes old 
age, but that in political matters it has a 
dangerous tendency, and is apt to produce 


disaster. I also remember that in the 
work ,from which I am now quoting—a 
work of political biography, there is a most 
graphic description of what took place with 
reference to this very question of the West 
Indian Colonies. It appears that the West 
Indian interest did not take a very decided 
part in resisting in 1846 the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and a proposition was made to 
the late Lord George Bentinck, that in con- 
sequence of their having failed to aid the 
Protectionist Opposition, he should be a 
party to no longer supporting the protec- 
tion which the West Indies enjoyed. What 
said the noble Lord in reply? With a 
signal shake of the head, with a flash of 
that beaming eye, and with a curl of that 
scornful lip, he made these observations: 
He said, ‘‘ No! we exist only by our prin- 
ciples; we are not Privy Councillors, but 
we are honest men; we must stand by our 
principles, and we must protect the West 
Indian interest.”’ Now, Sir, observe, the 
Gentlemen opposite are Privy Councillors, 
and they have abandoned the principle of 
protection. But I do not draw the inference 
—I should be unjust in the extreme if 1 
did—I am not prepared to say that this 
change of opinion on the part of right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen, those I see on the 
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Treasury bench, is to be regarded as q 
dishonest change. I remember the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
an admirable speech, on the second reed. 
ing of the Bill for the repeal of the Cor 
Laws in 1846, in which, in his own mogt 
powerful manner, and with the utmost gue. 
cinctness and brevity, he stated the whole 
case, as it appeared to me, in favour of 
free trade, with extraordinary clearness 
and great eloquence. I dissented, cer. 
tainly, from one passage in the noble 
Lord’s speech, in which he advocated 
fixed duty on corn; but there was a pas. 
sage in it which bears on the point to 
which I was referring, and which I yill 
take the liberty of repeating to the House, 
I will not answer for the exact words, but 
this is the substance of his remarks: The 
noble Lord said (and long experience had 
made him wise), ‘‘ if the force of circum. 
stances should ever place those Gentle. 
men,”’ including Lord George Bentinck 
and those who acted most strenuously with 
him, ‘‘on the Treasury bench, I am satis- 
fied that six months will not elapse before 
their opinions will undergo great change 
and modification.’”” Something was said 
about fever, and the noble Lord added, 
‘*There are certain climates which are 
specifics for certain diseases. Take any 
Protectionist ; let the fever, or the type of 
it which besets him, be as malignant and 
inflammatory as you please; place him in 
Downing-street, and I will undertake to 
say that there will be a speedy and per- 
manent cure.”’ [Sce 3 Hansard, Ixxxvi. 
255.] I remember when the late Mr. 
Porter, whose loss I most sincerely de- 
plore, was at the Board of Trade, it 
was always said that his accounts were 
cooked and prepared. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could hardly believe it possible that 
our exports had increased to 70,000,000L, 
our imports to 100,000,000. Sugar has 
been mentioned, and, with regard to that 
article, they thought it hardly possible that 
while the duty was diminished by 100 per 
cent, the quantity imported should have in- 
creased by one-third; that the retail price 
should have fallen one-half, and that all 
this time the revenue from sugar should 
not be decreased, but augmented. All these 
things then seemed incredible to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, but now there is my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the county of 
Oxford (Mr. Henley) at the Board of Trade. 
He is a man whom I know to be very 
capable of sifting facts and figures, while 
as President of the Board he is responsible 
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for these documents, and I am certain that | 
he has verified the facts which were before | 
shown by the Returns, and that he believes | 
fully what he authenticates by his signa- | 


ture as to the state of the country, and 
what is asserted in this Resolution, which 
affirms broadly and openly the principle of 
free-trade, as opposed to protection. There 
js another point upon which I desire to 
make an observation or two. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer commented last night, rather un- 
advisedly as I thought, upon the use of the 
word “compensation,’’ imputed to him, 
and said that he was not aware that any- 
where, except at hustings or elections, that 
word had ever been used by him; that, 
probably, we might find it by hunting 
among election speeches, but that in the 
House no such term could be adduced as 
having fallen from him. We might look at 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech at 
Aylesbury, but, without being disposed to 
go word-catching at this time of night, 
and at this period of the debate, I may 
express my surprise when I heard, in that 
able speech made last evening by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Os- 
borne), without ranging through the pages 
of Hansard, this passage, attributed to 


the right hon. Gentleman, who, as I 
thought, most unequivocally denied the 


use of the word ‘* compensation.” On 
the 14th of May, 1850, the right hon. 
Gentleman, I believe, seconded a Motion 
made by Mr. Grantley Berkeley for an 
alteration in the Corn Laws, and said upon 
that occasion :— 

“T ask you to protect the rights and interests 
oflabour generally ; in the first place by allowing 
no imports from countries which meet you 
with countervailing duties; and, in the second 
place, with respect to agricultural produce,’—to 
do what ?—“‘to compensate the soil for the bur- 
dens from which other classes are free, by an 
equivalent daty.” [3 Hansard, cxi. 86.] 

Now, Sir, a good deal has been said about 
bowing to public opinion. I would first 
of all observe, that I do not think the 
repeal of the corn laws was carried by 
“bowing.” In the next place, with re- 
ference to the use of strong language, 
those who supported that repeal were not 
always treated with exemplary courtesy in 
Parliament, nor were the expressions used 
with reference to those persons exactly such 
48 we generally use in the society of gentle- 
men. The hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden) on a former occasion has refer- 
red to what he called the Christian forbear- 
ance of the friends and colleagues of the 
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late Sir Robert Peel, and expressed some- 
what his surprise that they had been so 
moderate in their language, so forbearing 
in their retaliation. Now, Sir, I said last 
night, and I said truly, that in framing 
these Resolutions I had endeavoured to do 
so in the spirit and in the temper in which 
I believe my right hon. Friend, had he 
been now alive, would, under present cir- 
cumstances, have framed them. And, Sir, 
the term used by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding was a happy one. He used 
the term ‘‘ Christian forbearance.”” Now, 
I knew my right hon. Friend well. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) has paid 
to him this evening a well-deserved and 
eloquent tribute. Amidst all his charac- 
teristics, 1 should say the Christian tem- 
per and forgiveness of my right hon. 
Friend was that which most distinguished 
him. I say, also, that he always considered 
what, under circumstances of public emer- 
gency, it was politic to do in reference to the 
good of the country, and the maintenance of 
the cause, which he espoused. The hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) 
referred, in the course of this evening, to 
ancient history, as far back as the Anglo- 
Saxon period. I do not wish to incur the 
charge of pedantry by going back to a 
part of history still more ancient, but 
there is a passage in Roman history, I be- 
lieve it is recorded by Livy, and com- 
mented on by Machiavelli as a master- 
piece of policy, which I think is worth 
adducing now. I refer to that passage 
relative to the furcee caudine, where por- 
tions of the Roman army suffered great 
disgrace at the hands of the Samnites, 
and where the question was, how they 
were to be treated. The first advice given 
was that they should be liberated. That 
was said not to be an expedient course; 
and then the question was asked, ‘‘ Shall 
we take a middle course? ’”’ The answer 
was, ‘‘ Exterminate them; there is no 
middle course of safety with reference to 
those who are Roman citizens.” So I say 
with reference to this question. It is in 
vain to attempt with prudence in a contest 
like this to brand your antagonists; if you 
seek for security to the country, for the 
blessing of peace, and for the settlement 
of this question, you must settle it on 
equal terms. Ido not accuse hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite of anything unworthy in 
the course they now deem it their duty to 
take. I do not wish to stigmatize tlem by 
seeking their consent to that which their 
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honour refuses to accept. I think it is 
enough to sustain this great cause by the 
use of words which cover all the principles 
for which I have contended, and for which 
I am ready still to contend when the mea- 
sures of the Government are brought for- 
ward, There is no man in any part of the 
House more ready to reject the doctrine 
of compensation said to be due to the 
landed interest, and any measure of that 
description founded upon that claim will 
be resisted by me to the utmost of my 
power; but I have a feeling that to call 
upon hon, Gentlemen opposite now to de- 
clare that the repeal of the corn laws in 
1846, which they so strenuously resisted, 
is in the abstract just, is not exactly the 
course we ought to take, and J am not sur- 
prised, on the whole, that they reject the 
original Resolution. I, for one, shall not 
depart from the words which I admit are 
verbatim et literatim what I myself pre- 
pared. It is painful for me to vote against 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers), and those 
Gentlemen with whom on principle in this 
matter I entirely agree; but I should think 
myself unworthy of the confidence of my 
fellow-countrymen if I hesitated to state 
that which I really feel, and which I am 
prepared sincerely to abide by. 

Mr. PHILLIPS said: I was not going 
to enter into any discussion about the com- 
parative merits of Protection and Free- 
trade, for it appeared to me that the only 
question before the House was, which of 
two Resolutions we should adopt—that of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, or 
that of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton. That as one of the new Mem- 
bers, or, to use the noble Lord’s expres 
sion, one of the greenhorns who had lately 
alighted on the benches of this House, I 
claimed one privilege—not that of being lis- 
tened to with indulgence, for that I felt 
sure would be aecorded to me—but that of 
reading the Resolutions in their plain and 
natural sense—in the sense in which 299 
men in every 1000 out of the House would 
understand them. If I interpreted the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton by the meanings affixed to it by 
different speakers, the more one listened 
the less one understood, In one speaker’s 
mouth it assumed the shape of a vote of con- 
fidence, or the contrary, in the Government; 
in another, that of a tribute to the memory 
of Sir Robert Peel; in another, that of fixing 
the great seal on the charter of free indus- 
try, until at last it appeared to become one 
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vast allegory, according to the definition 
given of allegory by the late Mr, Thomas 
Hood, ** putting one thing to stand for gp. 
other that was not it, like a Member of 
Parliament standing for a county.” Ag | 
had to select between the two Resolutions, 
I felt that with regard to one of 
that of the hon. Member for Wolverh 
ton, it seemed to put Members like my. 
self somewhat in the situation of the 
character in Sheridan’s play of the Rivgls, 
who, when he is saying and doing nothing, 
is suddenly thus addressed by another gen- 
tleman: ‘* With regard to that matter, 
Captain, I must beg leave to differ in 
opinion with you.”’ To which the rejoinder 
is, ‘* Upon my word, then, you must bea 
subtle disputant, because I happened just 
then to be expressing no opinion at all,” 
The conversation then proceeds, ‘ That's 
no reason, for, give me ieave to tell you, 
a man may think an untruth as well as 
speak one.”’ ‘* Very true, Sir; butifa 
man never utters his thoughts, I should 
think they might stand a chance of eseap- 
ing controversy.”” My present position 
may be described in a similar vein of inter- 
rogatory and answer. You are guing to 
reimpose a tax on the bread of the people. 
I answer that I am not going to do any 
such thing. I say that the Act of 1846 
was wise, just, and beneficial. What do 
you say tothat? I reply that I have po 
thing to say on the subjeet, for I do not 
see that my opinion on what is passed can 
be of particular consequence to any one. 
Here, then, a contest is foreed on me 
which I cannot decline, and I shall vote 
for the Resolution of the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, because it recognises 
two kinds of protection, neither of whieh 
need alarm the sensitive ears of the hon. 
Members for Manchester and the West 
Riding—protection of fame that is part 
from being made the subject of debate, 
and protection of the private opinions of 
Members from unauthorised inquisition. 
Lorpv JOUN RUSSELL: Sir, I now 
entertain the hope, from the appearance of 
the House, that there exists a strong de- 
sire to bring this discussion to a close to- 
night; and I am sure that the exhausted 
state of the debate would well justify usm 
not prolonging it so as to extend it into 
another week. But, Sir, I have borne 
too large a part in these discussions, and I 
have been too frequently referred to i 
the course of this debate, not to ask 
indulgence of the House whilst I make 
some brief observations on the state of the 
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question now under our consideration. My 


hos, Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. C. Villiers), in a speech remark- 
able for its great ability, but which was 
necessarily confined very much to the 
ions on which he had to treat—those 
questions of economival and commercial 
liey which have been for so many years 
yader the consideration of Parliament— 
moved certain Resolutions, the first of 
which went to sftirm the benefits which 
yogent legislation had conferred upon this 
country, and especially upon the indus- 
trious classes; the seeond, that the exten- 
sion of Free Trade, as opposed to Protec- 
tien, would be the best mode of enabling 
the property and the industry of the coun- 
try to bear the burdens to which it was ex- 
posed; and the third, that the House would 
be ready to take into their eonsideration 
gay measures which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters might lay on the table on these sub- 
jects. Now, Sir, if there had been any- 
thing of e party character in the speech of 
my hon, Friend, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
night have been justified in saying that 
the objeet of my hon. Friend’s Motion was 
to displace the Government, and make the 
matter entirely a party question. But my 
hon, Friend gave no opportunity for any 
remark of that sort. His impartiality was 
rather the subject of comment. He said 
that the two Governments, past and pre- 
sent, had such @ family likeness to each 
other, that he did not much eare whether 
the Government of the day was formed from 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, or 
from Gentlemen on the other side—cer- 
tainly no very strong party declaration on 
the part of a person who has been said to 
have brought forward his Resolutions solely 
from party motives, and with a view to the 
displaeing of the Government. However, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exehequer chose to consider 
the question in that light, and instead of 
making any answer to the statements of 
my hon. Friend, instead of controverting 
any of his arguments, he entered into state- 
ments ag to the eonduct of the party of 
which he has been the leader for the last 
few years, and declared that it would be 
dishonourable for them to accept the Reso- 
lation of my hon. Friend. Now, Sir, as 
the right hon, Gentleman has chosen to 
bring that question before the House— 
although it was not before the House for- 
wally—I shall not refrain from making a 
observations on his statements. But I 





think it is due to the question itself that I 
should state my view of the Resolutions 
now under eonsideration. 

Before my hon, Friend had proposed 
these Resolutions, I understood they had 
been assented to by most of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have taken the lead on the 
great question of Free Trade. I under- 
stand, also, that my hon. Friend, acting as 
I think it was his duty to do, in order to 
coneiliate all parties, had consulted various 
Members of this House; amongst others, 
the hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden), and the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright), who had a right to 
be eonsulted; also the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Grabam). 
As I understand, without professing to 
know their individual sentiments, my hon. 
Friend had the full concurrence of those 
hon. Members. However, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle made a 
statement last night, with respect to an- 
other form of Resolution, of which evidently 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
had heard, and of which, ‘ for the sake of 
greater accuracy,” he had obtained a copy. 
The noble Lord, in the speech whieh he 
addressed to the House, regretted that 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
could not agree to the Resolutions before 
them, and stated various grounds for 
ehanges of opinion, and observed that the 
House had nothing to do with the private 
opinions of public men, in which remark I 
cannot say that I coneur with him, gnd 
the noble Lord concluded by proposing cer- 
tain Resolutions which appeared to please 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, to give them im- 
mense relief, and which seemed to be a plas- 
ter for their wounded honour. Those Re- 
solutions, whilst relieving the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, caused a great division 
amongst hon. Members on this side of the 
House, who had before been united. Such 
being the state of the question, I have to 
eonsider what eourse I ought to pursue; 
and in the first place I must declare that 
both sets of Resolutions are exceedingly 
well framed, that both seem to me to go 
generally te the same object. Each is di- 
vided into three parts. Each affirms in the 
first place the benefits which our eommer- 
cial legislation, during the last few years 
has conferred upon the country and upon 
the working classes-—each affirms that it is 
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necessary to maintain and to pursue that 
policy—and the last Resolution affirms that 
the House will be ready to take into its 
consideration the measures that may be 
brought before it. Therefore, Sir, it would 
appear to me that the Resolutions which 
were first proposed by a Member of this 
House, in whom all those who value free- 
trade principles could confide, are entitled 
to precedence, and it would ill become my 
sense of duty to give a vote which would 
set aside those Resolutions. That, Sir, is 
the question which you will have to put at 
the end of this long discussion, for you will 
have to ask the House whether the words 
proposed to be left out shall stand part of 
the question, or, in other terms, whether 
those words are to be at once rejected, and 
not put to the House as the main question 
for consideration. 

Now, Sir, I own I should have been dis- 
posed to say that if the Resolutions pro- 
posed by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, drawn by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle, had been proposed 
in the first place, and the Resolutions of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton had been moved as an Amend- 
ment, I should have pursued the same 
course which I am now taking. I should 
have voted for the Resolutions of the noble 
Lord standing part of the question, and 
against the Resolutions moved as an 
Amendment. They appear to me to be 
very nearly the same. I do not mean to 
say that they are the same in the views of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. But as they 
both coincide and concur with my senti- 
ments, I think it my duty to prefer that 
which was first proposed to the House. 
But, it is said, there are words in the Re- 
solution of my hon. Friend which give 
offence to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
that, being an assembly of Gentlemen, we 
ought not to ask them to concur in that 
which is offensive to their feelings aud de- 
grading to their honour. I certainly do 
not wish any Gentleman to agree to that 
which he thinks contrary to his honour. I 
am only speaking of my own sentiments 
and views, and I certainly could not ask 
hon. Members to concur in Resolutions to 
which they attribute that effect. But I do 
not see why I should make my vote depend 
upon their feelings. But let me ask what 
is it that gives this great offence, because 
I own it does appear to me that they are 
more sensitive than the case naturally calls 
for. The words objected to are that the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was 
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‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial.” Well, ag] 
stated last night, hon. Gentleman have no 
hesitation in declaring that that poliey 
which rendered corn cheap—which pro. 
vided for the admission of foreign corn, 
and thereby made the food of the people 
abundant and cheap, as the noble Lord 
declares in his Resolution—they have no 
hesitation in saying that Parliament was 
‘* wise’ in enacting the law, but they will 
not say that the Act was a “ wise Aet,” 
That seems to me to be a very remarkable 
refinement. Then with respect to the word 
‘© beneficial.”’ You have no hesitation in 
declaring, according to the Resolutions of 
the noble Lord for which you are all going 
to vote, that the improved condition of the 
country, and especially of the working 
classes, is owing to recent legislation, and 
also that that policy should be further pur. 
sued. When Gentlemen admit that great 
benefits have flowed from that poliey— 
that the food of the people has been im. 
proved thereby, and that great benefits 
have been conferred on the whole body 
of the people—I do not see why they 
should deny that that policy has been be- 
neficial. I do not see why they should say, 
“‘ Here is a measure which Parliament 
in its wisdom has enacted, and which has 
conferred great benefits on the people, but 
yet we will never say it is either wise or 
beneficial.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Colonies has no ob- 
jection to admit the wisdom of Parliament, 
or the benefits that have flowed from the 
measure; but as to saying it is ‘* wise and 
beneficial,’’ he declares that he will oppose 
the expression, and that nothing shall make 
him consent to it. I consider this to be 
another very fine seruple, and it reminds 
me of a remark made by Lord Plunkett 
with reference to one of the seruples of 
Lord Brougham, when he said it was 
rather more fit for a novel, to be called 
The Delicate Distress, than for that House. 
But now there is one word which is more 
difficult still for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to agree to, and that is the word «+ just.” 
Well, but I do not see why that word 
«« just” should be such a stumbling-block 
in the way of hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
have always considered the Corn Laws as 
laws not imposed for the benefit of any 
particular class, or to be continued on that 
ground; but as being, in the first place, 
in harmony with the general policy of the 
country, which was the protection of na 
tive industry—the protection amongst other 
producers, of the producers of corn. A 
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in the next place, understood the question 
to be one of public policy, and that it was 
considered desirable to raise within our- 
selves, within our own soil, sufficient food 
for the sustenance of the people. These 
were the great public reasons for the main- 
tenance of the Corn Laws. But the mo- 
ment Parliament decided that it was not 
wise to keep up the system of Protection 
—that it was not wise to diminish the food 
of our own people, and make the food dear 
jn order to obtain the advantage of hav- 
ing it all produced within ourselves—-from 
the moment such a declaration was made, 
these laws ceased to be just, because 
they could only be considered just when 
justified on the ground of the public wel- 
fare. So soon as Parliament declared 
that they were not for the public welfare— 
that none but a certain class, such as the 
owners of land, could profit by them, and 
that the great body of the nation were 
not benefited by them—the laws at once 
ceased to be just, and were stamped with 
the mark of injustice. Now, willing as I 


should be to see a Resolution to which the 
whole body of the Free Traders in the House 
will assent, yet I own I cannot say that 
the objections stated by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are so reasonable that I ought to 


alter my vote, and refuse to vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend on account of 
the difficulties which have been raised. 
There is, however, another reason why 
it may be said some injustice was attached 
to the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that 
is that the repeal was so sudden. It has 
been said that the sudden repeal acted un- 
justly, and that a great body of the most 
deserving class were thereby exposed to 
great hardships. But if that be so, I do 
not see that I am at all to blame in that 
respect, because, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
minded me last night, I had in the year 
1841, and in the year 184, proposed an 
8s. duty, in order that the change might 
be more gradual. And even in 1845 I 
still proposed a fixed duty with a similar 
view. But hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
never listen to such a change as that. And 
although I repeatedly told, amongst other 
persons, the present Prime Minister, Lord 
Derby, that if he would not consent to such 
change he would find himself at last de- 
prived of all Protection, he still went on 
obstinately refusing any such change. The 
change occurred as I had predicted. It 
Swept away the whole of the Corn Laws; 
and Lord Derby, who treated me as the 
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greatest enemy of the farmers in 1845, 
and said that 8s. was no Protection at all, 
endeavoured in 1851—but endeavoured in 
vain—to get some Member of the House 
to propose a duty of no more than 5s. I 
mention these facts because I was placed 
at that time in very painful circumstances. 
I was held up in 1841 as the great enemy 
of the farmers, as wishing to destroy their 
prospects and their interest, and every 
effort was made to render me odious in 
their eyes. I felt this very much. My 
family had always been connected with the 
land, and I could not but feel it painful to 
be held up to odium on this account. Cer- 
tainly it is some satisfaction to me now to 
see that the very measure for which they 
held me up to odium is a boon which they 
own to be unattainable, and which they 
would be very glad to secure. 

Having said thus much with regard to 
the past advice which I ventured to give 
them, I will venture to say a few words 
with respect to a question which has been 
raised during the last few days, which is 
likely to become of very great importance, 
and upon which, I fear, we have had the 
signal of a fresh struggle held out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—I mean the question of 
what he will not call ‘‘ compensation,’’ but 
which I believe he calls ‘ relief,’’ to the 
landed interest. Sir, I am afraid I shall 
be as little believed by the landed interest 
and by the farmers when I speak upon this 
subject as when I said that the Corn Laws 
would probably be repealed, and that an 
8s. duty would be more than the farmers 
could get. But, Sir, it is certainly my 
opinion that it would not be wise for the 
landed interest to ask for any special re- 
lief, or any special benefit, whether it be 
called compensation or relief. In the first 
place, let the House observe that the land- 
ed interest, the owners and occupiers of 
land, and the labourers upon that land, 
form a great part of the property and 
population of this country, and that it is 
by no means a matter of indifference to 
them when you relieve the inhabitants of 
the country at large from any species of 
taxation upon industry or property. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in his calculations, used to 
reckon the property of the landed interest 
at about one-third of the whole property of 
the country. It does not much signify 
what the proportion is, but taking it at 
one-third, you will observe that if you have 
a reduction of 12,000,000/. of taxation, 
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4,000,0007. of that relief is given to the 
landed interest. If you have, as no doabt 
you have had within the last ten years, 
7,000,0001. of taxes remitted over the 
amount imposed, more than 2,000,0001. of 
the taxes so remitted have gone to the 
landed interest. And that is a remis- 
sion of taxation of whieh no man can 
complain. That is a just and fair ad- 
vantage, which they, being @ part of the 
property and population of the country, 
highly deserve. They enjoy, with the rest 
of the community, that great benefit. The 
cost of production is rendered less, their 
whole industry is made more productive, 
and not a single manufacturer or merchant 
will say a word against their receiving that 
benefit. But if you say you will give a 
special relief to the landed interest, and if 
you say that that special relief is to be 
given by the two Houses of Parliament, 
which consist in @ great measure, if not 
mainly, of persons who are owners of the 
land, you at once set up the landed in- 
terest as an object of suspicion and of envy 
—you are making the other classes of the 
country think that you are not acting fairly 
by the country at large, but that you show 
a favour and preference té one particular 
body. From my birth I have been con- 
nected with the great agricultural proprie- 
tors, and I trust, for the sake of the land- 
ed interest, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
in his approaching statement ask for some 
special favour for them, whether he calls 
it compensation or otherwise; but if you 
can remit taxes—if you can confer 4 bene- 
fit on the people of this country—make it 
large and general, but do not make it spe- 
cial and particular. 

With respect to these conflicting Resolu- 
tions, I will take this opportunity of ob- 
serving that I do not agree in the view 
which I understand to have been taken by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), that the word ** just” shuts 
out all question of compensation to the 
landed interest for the losses which they 
may have sustained. I think it would 
certainly bar any positive claim—it would 
bar their saying ‘‘we are losers of 80 
much, and are entitled to so much.’”’ But 
it never would prevent a Minister from 
saying ‘‘ the landed interest are in a state 
of difficulty and distress, and I propose to 
you to give relief to that interest.’’ Long 
before the Corn Laws were touched, I 
remember Chancellors of the Exchequer 
c oming down and proposing considerable 
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relief to the agricultural interest withoys 
reference to their having suffered losses jg 
consequence of the Corn Laws. N 
would be easier than to give that turn tg 
any proposal. Although the insertion of 
the word ‘‘just’’ may seem to shut oat 
the claim of compensation, I do not seg 
that it effectaally does so, and I do not see 
that there is any difference between the 
two sets of Resolutions on that special 
ground. An hon. Gentleman has advert 
ed to the adviee which we, as Ministers of 
the Orown, gave to the Sovereign with 
respect to the insertion of certain words 
in the Speech from the Throne last year; 
and it has always been represented that 
that Speech described the agriculturists as 
in @ state of distress, and that Her Mx 
jesty had called the attention of Parlia. 
ment to the distresses of the agricultural 
interest. Now, I must ask the House to 
listen to the terms of that Speech, and it 
will then see that the meaning has not 
been exactly represented, and that omis: 
sions have been made of very great im- 
portance. The following are the words in 
the Speech which Her Majesty was pleased 
to deliver at the opening of the Session of 
Parliament in 1851 :— 

“The State of the Commerce and Maniufae- 
tures of the United Kingdom has been such as to 
afford getieral Employment to the Laboufing 
Classes. I have to lament, however, the Diffioul- 
ties which are still felt by that important Body 
among My People who are Owners and Occupiers 
of Land. But if is My confident Hope that thé 
prosperous Condition of othet Classes of My Sub- 
jeets will have a favourable Effeet in diminishing 
those Difficulties, and promoting the Interests of 
Agriculture.” 


Now, Sir, these words were especially 
meant to show that the Government did 
not propose any particular relief for agfi« 
culture, bat that it was the belief of the 
Government of the day that agriculture 
would recover from its difficulties, owing 
to the prosperous state of the eommerée 
and manufactures of England; and I be 
lieve that that expectation has been éom 
pletely fulfilled. My belicf is that the its 
creased consumption which has followed 
from your commereial legislation has béet 
such that, with respect te many artioles of 
farm produce, a very sufficient, not to sy 
a high price is obtained, and, above all, that 
the value of the article of land has beet 
lately very considerably enhanced, and is 
now of very great value in the market, 
A statement was made the other day by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Attof 
néy General for Ireland, whieh showed 
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that in Seotland the value of land had 

tly improved; and only the other day 
an estate in Northamptonshire was sold 
for forty years’ purchase. My belief is, 
that the agricaltural interest is not to be 
takett fot ® distressed interest; and on 
that ground I shall object to any special 
relief on the ground pointed out. 

Having stated my views with respect 
to these Resolutions—having stated the 
course which I took when I was a Minister 
of the Crown—I will now refer for a few 
motients to the speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in answer to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. ©. Villiers). The argo- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman went to 
show that he, anid the party with whom he 
atts, had since the year 1846 never at- 
tempted the restoration of Protection, but 
that they had endeavoured to alleviate the 
bitdens, to mitigate the distresses of cer- 
tain classes whose interests it is alleged 
have suffered from recent legislation, with- 
out disturbing the settlement then come to. 
Now, Sir, that argument was very inge- 
niously carried out, and the right lion. 
Gentleman’s quotations were very appo- 
site; but the great defect was that the 
argament was wanting in trath. By pick- 
ing out @ speech made by one Member, 
and a statement made by another, by 
pointing out the conduct which he himself 
had pursued at various times, he seemed 
to afford something like # proof that the 
conduct of his party had been such as he 
deseribed it to have been. But it is ne- 
cessary to look to other facts, and some 
of those facts were stated last night by 
the hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne) in a matitier not very agreeable, 
I believe, to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
There are abundance of facts all around 
us. Supposing every volume of Hansard 
to be burnt, there would remain in our 
memories sufficient to prove that the Pro- 
tectionist party have been trying, since 
1846, to restore Protection, and destroy 
the ¢ystem of commercial policy establish- 
ed by Sir Robert Peel. The Duke of 
Richmond, # ttian of the highest integrity, 
always said, * Turn owt the Ministry, get 
4 dissolation of Parliament, and you far- 
méts will have Proteetion back again.” 
I eaniot be so much surprised as my 
hon. Friend that the noble Duke has not 
lately appeared in his former prominent 
position. His position i¢ & very embar- 
ressing one. I have no doubt he made 
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surance that the Earl of Derby would 
fulfil it; and it must be a great mor- 
tification to him to find that he has unin- 
tentionally been the means of deceiving a 
great body of his fellow-countrymen. But 
beyond what passed at these meetings, 
the Proteetioniat speeches made during the 
elections showed that many hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were fully persuaded that they 
could restore Protection. What did the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. K. Sey- 
mer) sav? He said that the Protectionists 
were divided into three classes. The first 
class is cotnposed of those who think that 
protection ean never be restored; the se- 
cond of those who imagine that it may be 
restored in time; and the third of those 
who would re-establish it at once. With 
respect to the two latter I have nothing to 
say; bat with regard to the first, those 
namely who think that protection never 
can be restored, I must say that it was 
not very eandid of them to tell the farmers 
of this country that if their friends should 
be placed in power they would at once see 
high prices restored. Well, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had made out a technical ease for 
himself, and-.that ¢ase is, I think, not a 
very pleasant one for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But granting the case as it has 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman— 
granting that he has a character like that 
which has been given to a predecessor of 
his, and one of the ablest and wittiest of his 
predecessors, Charles Townsend I mean, 
of whom Mr. Burke said, that he was in- 
finitely above having an opinion—giving 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for being 
like his predecessor in that respect, why 
then you must come to the conclusion that 
without thinking Protection could be re- 
stored, and being rather in favour of Free 
Trade, he has allowed this great party, 
the great party of the farmers the 
country, to believe that he would restore 
Protection, when he never believed in or 
expected anything of the kind. I must 
say, Sir, I think that some part of the 
House—those who are called the Members 
of the Manchester sehool—may be de- 
scribed as interested parties, in fact they 
have been ealled the farmers’ enemies, but 
it appeats to me that there are other per- 
sons more entitled to that character, and 
I think the farmers have this owing to 
them, that they should know the truth, 
and that they should know the opinion 
which eminent men in this country equally 
entertain; and I think that if the right 
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hon. Gentleman has known all this, that 
it would be impossible to restore Protec- 
tion, and that benefits to the land must be 
sought elsewhere, I think it was due to 
that body to tell them so, for without doubt 
the farmers of this country are as respect- 
able and worthy as any body of men in 
the Kingdom. I do not believe that upon 
these economical matters they have rea- 
soned the matter to the foundations, though 
they may have gone through Adam Smith, 
or some of his disciples; and I think that 
if the right hon. Gentleman and his friends 
had placed the case fairly before the far- 
mers, and told them that the question had 
been settled by the House of Commons, 
the controversy would have been at an end 
long ago. I remember, with regard to 
the Roman Catholic question, when the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel 
proposed the settlement of that question— 
I remember meeting a farmer and asking 
him his opinion. He said—‘* My opinion 
would certainly be against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, but I see all the great men in Par- 
liament are for them, and therefore I give 
up my opinion to theirs.”” Why, upon this 
question of Protection, I believe that if a 
fair statement had been made to them— 
not with the view of exciting discontent at 
recent legislation—but if the truth had 
been fairly told them, we need not have 
waited until to-night for the settlement of 
this question, but at least four years ago 
that question would have been finally set- 
tled by the general assent and concurrence 
of the nation. 

I must own, Sir, that what I must call 
double dealing has been carried on up to 
the results of the recent elections. Now, 
it has been said that the Earl of Derby 
has acted very fairly, that he put before 
the country this question, ‘‘ Are you for 
Free Trade or are you for Protection? I 
shall be ready to bring forward protective 
measures if the decision of the country is 
in favour of them; but otherwise I shall 
assent to the Free Trade policy, which has 
of late been adopted.”’ Sir, I certainly 
do not wish to say anything harsh of Lord 
Derby, for independently of other consid- 
erations, in judging of Lord Derby one 
should look to what his previous conduct 
had been with respect to office. I cannot 
but recall to mind, in speaking of the con- 
duct of that noble Lord, that when I was 
his Colleague in the Administration of Earl 
Grey, he left that Cabinet because he 
could not concur in the measures that were 
then proposed. Again, in 1845, he left 
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the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, becange 
he would not give his assent to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws; and last year, when he 
wished to propose some duties on corn, and 
found that he could not make a Mini 

upon that principle, he abandoned the at. 
tempt, and gave up what must have been 
the highest object of his ambition. Now, 
then, I say that with regard to the man, 
one ought not to judge prematurely or 
upon partial grounds that he has departed 
from that character and that honour which 
becomes a great public man in a high sta. 
tion. But I must say that the theory upon 
which he seems to have gone was a theory 
utterly impracticable with the working of 
the Constitution, and with this Parliament; 
that if he had been the Sovereign of this 
country, or if he had been an absolute 
Sovereign in any country, -he might have 
said, ‘‘ Let the people decide, and let them 
tell their Representatives their own views 
with respect to commercial policy;” but 
in this country, as the head of a party, it 
was inevitable that those who were joined 
with him should take part on one side or 
the other in the elections, and thus we have 
had a most extraordinary spectacle, and a 
most extraordinary result, because we had 
Gentlemen going into the towns and say- 
ing, ‘* We are against any tax on bread; 
we could not bear a return to the Corn 
Laws, and we support Lord Derby;” 
and other Gentlemen going into the coun- 
ties and saying that the greatest mischief 
had been done by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and that they were for Protection, 
and therefore that they suppo.ied Lord 
Derby, the Administration all the while 
helping both, and taking care to provide 
them with the best means of securing their 
election. They said to Mr. A. in the town, 
‘“‘ You must take care that you are for 8 
large loaf, and that you will never hear of 
Protection ;’’ while at the same time they 
said to Mr. B. in the county, ‘* You are to 
take Protection for your motto, and you 
must declare for a restoration of the Corn 
Laws.’’ I will not detain the House at 
this time of night, but instances of that 
conduct have been given over and over 
again. They were stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Macaulay), in the speech which 
he made at Edinburgh, and he goes 
through the different places and the dif- 
ferent professions that were made at them. 
Why, Sir, I believe, indeed, there was one 
case of a Gentleman who stood in a county 
on Protection principles; and failing in 
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that, he stood for a town on Free Trade 

inciples : this gentleman showed a dif- 
ferent side of his face to each constituency. 
Well, but what was the result? Why, the 
result has been that we have seen it stated 
by a Gentleman who still remains on the 
side of Protection, that in many places a 
Protectionist candidate would have suc- 
ceeded had it not been that the Govern- 
ment supported the Free Trade candidate. 
That is the statement made by a Protec- 
tionist, not by a Member of the Govern- 
ment, but by one associated with them. 
And then comes the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and he makes, 
as I understand him, this statement. I 
certainly do not wish to misrepresent him, 
though I think he has often misrepresented 
me, but I should on that account be only 
the more anxious not to treat him in the 
same way. But, as I understand him, 
he says—‘‘ This country has decided in 
favour of its present commercial policy ; 
that being the case I am ready to adopt 
it, and to support and carry measures 
in consonance with the Free Trade po- 
liey; but I still believe that there is 
great danger in that policy, and that— 
but God grant I may be wrong!—great 


calamities may ensue from its course.” 
Well, that is a new position for a Minister 


of this country. When Sir Robert Peel 
dissolved Parliament in 1834 he announced 
what his principles were in what was called 
the Tamworth manifesto. He stated the 
principles by which he meant to abide. 
The integrity of the Irish Church was one 
thing by which he meant to abide. He 
did abide by it ; and when he was defeated 
in this House, by a Motion made by me, he 
gave up office. Again, when Lord Mel- 
bourne proposed his measures in 1841, he 
said—‘* I propose certain duties on corn, 
sugar, and timber.’’ The result of the 
elections was unfavourable to him; the 
House of Commons came to a vote against 
him, and he at once retired. But you 
have now a provision for a perpetual Min- 
istry. That has been the case hitherto, 
according to the constitution of this coun- 
try. Ministers have had certain opinions, 
certain views, certain principles ; and if 
they found that they were thwarted in 
those principles, when they thought that 
they ought to be carried into effect, they 
no longer remained in office. But as I 
understand the statement of the present 
Prime Minister, the case stands thus :— 
“If the country approve of Protection, I 
vill carry Protection measures ; but if the 
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country approve of Free Trade, then I will 
bring forward Free Trade measures; but if 
I am right, and Free Trade produces great 
calamities, then I turn Protectionist again.” 
And thus the same Minister may be a Pro- 
tectionist, then a Free-trader, and then 
again a Protectionist. That would be a 
new thing in the history of this country; 
and, giving the noble Lord the utmost 
eredit for thinking that this course is con- 
sistent with integrity, and that he can re- 
concile it to his own sense of duty, I must 
still say that it is an example full of 
novelty and danger. 

But then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has adopted 
this policy. Now, he has shown to the 
House that while he was connected with 
the cause of Protection, he did not faith- 
fully serve the cause of Protection. I say, 
therefore, now that he has espoused the 
cause of Free Trade, let us take care that 
he is not as faithless to the cause of Free 
Trade as he has been to that of Protec- 
tion. When we observed—which the most 
of us have done—that in the course of his 
speeches, when he sat on this side of the 
House, he never boldly put forth opinions 
on that question, as the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire (the Mar- 
quess of Granby) did—that he never, in 
fact, fought with any earnestness the 
cause of Protection, it was very satisfac- 
tory to us to find that the cause was not 
urged with more sincerity and with more 
zeal. It was an advantage to the cause 
of Free Trade that it was not so urged; 
but it will be quite a different thing if the 
cause of Free Trade is in his hands; and 
it will be a great loss to the cause which 
we prize if it is not properly represented 
by the Government, and if the principle is 
not fairly carried out—if any measures are 
proposed consistent with Free Trade, or 
extending Free Trade, but not prudently 
extending it — according to one of the 
Resolutions before the House—by which 
Free Trade measures might become odious 
and unpopular. Therefore I think it is 
our duty to watch the cause, and to take 
care that in his Free Trade policy the 
right hon. Gentleman does that which is 
best for the cause. When Sir Robert 
Peel came down in 1846, and said, “I 
have changed my opinions, and I will 
render that homage to the cause to declare 
that I will no longer be guided by the pro- 
fessions of 1842,” every one on this side 
of Parliament, whether moderate or ex- 
treme, at once gave full credit to his de- 
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claration. We believed, and we were jus- 
tified by the event, that he had embraced 
completely that system of commercial po- 
licy which is now connected for ever with 
his name, and that we should have his 
earhest support. The only adviee I had 
to give my friends in the struggle of 1846, 
and which I gave both to the Members of 
the House of Commons and of the House 
of Lords, with whom I was particularly 
connected, was to give their full support to 
Sir Robert Peel in that great struggle. I 
felt quite sure that he would conduct it in 
the most honest, able, and prudent man- 
ner to the end which he had in view. But 
I have no such confidence in the profes- 
sions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I think the 
comparison made by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) was not a very 
eloquent or refined one, but it may be quite 
true that there may be great advantage to 
the country from having new meastres 
from new men. I will be ready to hear 
those measttes proposed which the Go- 
vernment itiean to propose, and I sliould 
have been sorry if the Motion to-night had 
interrupted their being brought forward; 
but I do think we are bound to watch most 
closely those measures, for the whole 
course of this debate has shown that there 
are among us ten who are still Protec- 
tionists at heart, and who, if there should 
be any reverse in trade—any evils follow- 
ing over-speculation, or any temporary dis- 
tress that the state of the currency might 
produee—would be ready at once to say 
that all the Free-Trade measures had failed, 
and begin to agitate again for a return to 
Protection. We must watch these move- 
ments. The battle is not concluded, and 
it is our duty to take care that this great 
cause is not injured. I say, therefore, that 
it is our duty to watch the proceedings of 
the Government. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, there are some 
observations in the speech of the noble 
Lord who las just sat down whieh induce 
me to make a few remarks before this 
debate is brought toaclose. The noble 
Lord's observations are in many fespects 
similar to the Resolution before the House; 
for in the first place, they divide themselves 
into three heads; in the second, they are 
both of @ retrospeetive and prospective 
character. The points to which the noble 
Lord particularly refers are—first, retro- 
spectively the conduct of himself and of his 
friends, and also of his opponents, on the 
subject of the corn laws; in the second place, 
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prospectively some meditations of his ow, 
as to the Budget which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is likely to propose; i the 
third place—and it is very much for thig 
reason that I rise to speak—some obsepn 
vations on the eonduct of Lord Derby, 
which, if I understand the noble Low 
rightly, he considers to be in some te 

unconstitutional. Be it retnembered, that 
the only subject of discussion whieh at pre. 
sent is really before the House is, whether 
we shall adopt the Resolutions of the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Meniber for 
Wolverhaimpton, or whether we shall accede 
to the Amendment proposéd by the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton; and seeing 
that there is no point of difference between 
them except a few epithets, I say that the 
only question in debate is, whether we are 
prepared to affirm that the measure of 1846 
was, strictly speaking; and in all respects, 
a wise and just measure. Theré were two 
remarks made by the noble Lord whieh 
countenance me in the view I také of that 
qtiestion, and which strengthen me in day: 
ing, that I, for one, can never acqiiiescé 
in the words of the Resolation as appli- 
cable to that measure. The noble Lord 
stated, and stated truly, that the oppo 
nents of the repeal of the corn laws took 
three grounds for their opposition: first, 
that it was impolitic for a great coum 
try like this to depend upon foreigt 
nations for a large supply of food; se 
condly, that the eorn laws, as they stood, 
weré in harmony with the general poliey 
of the country on subjects of trade and 
finance, which was to protect native indas- 
try; and, thirdly, that the change proposed 
to be tnade was too sudden and precipitate. 
Now, I came into this House in the yedt 
1846, just when that question was first 
introduced. I was one of those who voted 
against Sir Robert Peel on that question; 
but I think I may say in passing, that I 
never utteréd a word, and I am stré I 


never entertained thought, which was iti 
any degree harsh or unkind either to that 
right hon. Gentleman or to any of his 


friends. On the contrary, I deprecated 
then the destruction of the Conservative 
party, and from that time to this, I, for 
one, have wished to see it restored. But 
with regard to the measure itself, I do 
think, if we must express our opinions upon 
it, that the three grounds which the noble 
Lord has mentioned were grounds whisli 
justified me—I did not speak in the debate 
—in giving a silent vote against its adeption. 
Aid thé last two grounds especially a6 entl- 
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tle me now to say that I cannot subscribe to 
the deseription of that measure, as, strictly 
ing, just, and wise; for if the corn 
jaws were in accordance with the general 
icy of this country at the time when 
were changed; and if all advantages 
were taken away from those who had 
hitherto enjoyed advantages in the shape 
of protection, without removing any of the 
restrictions or impediments which existed 
to the cultivation of the soil—although I 
am prepared to admit, and do admit most 
fully, that that measure has proved bene- 
feial to the great majority of the people 
of this country by increasing their com- 
forts and improving their condition, yet wis- 
dom and justice, in my opinion, can never 
be predicated of any measure, unless it be 
equally beneficial to every class of the com- 
monity. I do not wish to raise a corn-law 
discussion, but I wish to state the reasons 
freely why I cannot agree with the hon. 
and learned Member for Wolverhampton 
in the exact proposition which he has sub- 
mitted to the House. I think, strietly 
speaking, that the measure of 1846 was 
not just. I think it was teo sudden and 
precipitate, inasmuch as that particular 
interest which had been protected up to 
that period had not sufficient time to pre- 
pare itself for the altered circumstances in 
which it was placed. And will the advo- 
eatés of free trade in this House allow me 
to tell them that, in taking this line of 
argument, I am only taking a line of 
arguinent which Adam Smith himself laid 
down in his great book, Zhe Wealth of 
ations, saying, if I recollect aright the 
passage to which I am referring, that 
where, by high duties, you have protected 
any particular industry of the country so 
as toinduce the employment of a great 
number of people or a great amount of 
capital and labour in that particular branch 
of industry (I believe those are his words), 
“humanity suggests that in restoring free 
trade you ought to do it by slow gradations, 
and with much reserve and cireumspec- 
tion,” Sir, as I said before I do not wish 
to taise controversy in this debate; but I 
wish in giving this vote to guard against 
its being urged in reproach against me 
hereafter that I concealed my views on 
this point. These ate the grounds on 
which I think the measure of 1846 was not 
sirietly just or strietly wise. Now, with 
tefetence to the second topic to which the 
noble Lord has alluded, I cannot forbear 
to make some remarks. The noble Lord, 
ing Up an expression whieh fell from 
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the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham), has assumed 
in his speech, that we are going to give, 
what he calls, as he understands it, com- 
pensation to the land; and he has made 
@ very strong and powerful argument 
against that supposed compensation pre- 
paratory to the Budget which he imagines 
is about to be submitted to the House. 
Now, the noble Lord cannot fal to re- 
member that if there is any one thing since 
the commencement of the Session for 
which he has found fault with Her Majes- 
ty’s Government more than another, it is 
for inserting, or recommending to be in- 
serted, in the Royal Speech, a hypothe- 
tical paragraph. Well, he will permit 
me to say that he has made an hy- 
pothesis with regard to the fortheom- 
ing Budget, which, when he hears that 
Budget, he will see was perfectly unfound- 
ed. He has made for us an hypothetical 
Budget. 1 am not, of course, at liberty to 
enter now into the measures which my 
right hon. Friend will much better explain 
at the proper time; but I can assure the 
noble Lord that they will be strietly based 
upon the Resolutions which we had in- 
tended to propose to the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton—namely, that we ought to 
adhere unreservedly to the policy intro- 
duced by the Act of 1846—the policy of 
free trade, as you eali it, and of unre- 
stricted competition as we call it-~then 
I will say, as we more properly eall it— 
that we would adhere to that policy fully 
and fairly, and that the measures which 
we mean to introduce shall not interfere 
or be inconsistent with that policy. Now, 
the other point to which the noble Lord ad- 
verted is the point upon which I own that I 
feel the strongest. I thank the noble Lord, 
however, for the fair and honourable man- 
ner in which he spoke at the commence- 
ment of his observations with reference to 
the noble Earl at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I have during the last nine months 
seen much of that noble Earl, and I be- 
lieve that no Minister ever lived who was 
actuated by purer or higher motives; and 
I am sure that he would scorn to act in 
any othet way but that which honesty and 
the precepts of our constitution prescribe for 
a constitutional Minister. But the noble 
Lord opposite seems to imagine that the 
noble Earl has assumed office, and that 
we have undertaken the responsibilities of 
Government, under the pretence that we 
were a party formed upon one sét of prin- 
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ciples which we have now renounced, and 
that, having renounced those principles, 
we have no longer a right to sit where we 
are. Sir, allow me to remind the noble 
Lord that the question of commercial free- 
dom is not the only, or by any means the 
most important, question which constituted 
the bond of union between Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. I must also re- 
mind the noble Lord that we did not come 
into office by any Motion of our own. In 
vindication of myself I hope I may say a 
few plain words, if they are only the plain 
truth. We came into. office, first of all, 
because the noble Lord had not the confi- 
dence of his supporters to that extent that 
he thought he could carry on with credit 
to himself the Government of the country; 
secondly, because the noble Lord himself 
recommended that Lord Derby should be 
sent for by the Queen; and, thirdly, 
because Lord Derby and his followers 
were, I believe, at that time and now, 
in point of numbers, the only party which 
was likely to obtain the confidence of Par- 
liament and of the country. [‘‘ Hear!’’] 
If that be not so, bring it to the test. 
We can only sit here according to the doc- 
trines and principles of the constitution. 
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Unless we enjoy the confidence of the 
country, as represented in this House, we | 
eannot hold our offices a day longer—we | 
do not desire to hold our offices a day 
longer. And I must say, and I say it with | 
regret, that I wish the criminations and | 
recriminations which I have heard in the | 
course of this debate, as to Gentlemen on | 
this side of the House only seeking and | 
retaining office for the emoluments which } 
belong to it, and as to Gentlemen on the} 
other side of the House only aiming at 
office from the same motives—I utterly 
disbelieve that the great majority of public 
men in this country are guided by any 
such mean or unworthy motives. Sure 
I am that I can say for you (the Oppo- 
sition) on your side, that I will not think 
that you are actuated by such feelings ; 
and I hope I may claim equal credit for | 
my friends at least, if not for myself, 
when I say the same thing on their behalf 
—they seek office for a higher reason. [| 
believe it is an object of noble and honour- | 
able ambition to desire to have the power 
to carry into effect those principles which | 
you yourselves believe to be best for the 
country; and all I would say of the noble | 
Earl at the head of the Government is, 
that I am perfectly confident that he would , 
not hold office a single moment longer than | 
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he thought he could act consistently with 
that principle. The noble Lord, who 

peared to me to be alluding in his ow, 
mind to the circumstances adverted to } 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert), argues 
that no person who holds opinions which he 
is not prepared to carry into effect, ought 
to continue in office when he has the op- 
portunity at least to propose the adoption 
of them. Sir, I take leave to say that 
neither the abandonment of opinions on 
conviction, nor the retention of opinions 
which are no longer practicable to be car. 
ried out, are disqualifications for holding 
office. If it were so, I know no man 
in this House, aud no set of men can I 
conceive of, who will be able to hold office 
for any length of time. I do not say it in 
the way of reproach; but as for the aban- 
donment of opinions with reference to this 
very question of the corn laws, we know 
that many Gentlemen opposite have aban- 
doned their own views—we know that the 
noble Lord himself once told us he was in 
favour of a fixed duty of 8s. We also 
know that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle once said that the 
corn laws were so important to this coun- 
try that if they were repealed, he thought 
this country would be the last country which 
he should wish to inhabit. [Sir James 
GRAHAM was understood to dissent.] The 
right hon. Baronet will forgive me, but I 
can show him a passage in one of his own 
speeches, where he says, if the corn laws 
were repealed, he should concur in thiuking 
with his noble Friend (Lord Ashburton) that 
this country is the last which he should wish 
to inhabit. And again, the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) declared himself to be in favour of 
the imposition of a 5s. duty, if practicable; 
and I, for one, would not object to shelter 
myself under the shield of that noble Lord, 
and to say, as far as I understand this 
question, that I was always sorry that 4 


| 5s. duty was not proposed in 1846, just 


in the same way as we retained an equ 


i valent ad valorem duty on every other 


article. Then there is my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). He candidly told 


‘us on the first night of the Session that 


when he first entered Parliament the tr 
ditions of his party induced him to sup 
port the corn laws, and he has candidly 
admitted that he afterwards became, from 
sincere conviction, an advocate for their 
repeal. Therefore, I say that the mer 
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abandonment of opinion on conviction is 
no disqualification for office. I have no 
doubt that I shall be expected to say 
something about changing opinions, and 
still “‘ retaining ”’ office, though it is not 
intended to carry those opinions into prac- 
tical effect. Now, I do not say it sar- 
castically, but no doubt the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) is now of the same 
opinion as he was when he proposed the 
Appropriation Clause; but I should think 
him very unwise if he attempted to turn 
us out of office to-morrow, by advocating 
that abstract proposition. Again, I have 
no doubt that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, retain the opinions which they 


so manfully and so ably advocated in the | 


discussion of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; 
but would they do wisely to attempt to re- 
open that question in case they should 
come into power? Sir, I hold that a 
greater constitutional doctrine ought to be 
observed with reference to these questions 
than has yet been stated in this debate, 
and it is, that constitutional doctrine which 
makes me say that I would have equally 
adhered to the repeal of the corn laws, no 
matter what I might have thought in the 
year 1846. The doctrine is, that when a 
question of great importance has been long 
and anxiously discussed in the country and 
in Parliament, and has at length been 
settled after that discussion upon due de- 
liberation, it is the duty of every states- 
men, of every person who pretends to be 
a statesman, to adhere to that settlement; 
since the danger of renewing the agitation 
of such questions is so great that any ad- 
vantage you can expect to derive from it, 
never will compensate for the evils and 
ineonvenience which that agitation, when 
80 renewed, must necessarily bring along 
with it. Therefore, I say that I am pre- 
pared to adhere to the abrogation of the 
com laws on the same grounds as the 
stoutest Protestant would adhere to the 
Emancipation Act, and on the same grounds 
as the highest Tory would now adhere to 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Sir, I have no 
more to say. I rose principally to vindi- 
cate, not as I fecl bound, but as I feel 
— to do, the character of my noble 
riend at the head of the Government ; 


and I will only add, that it is not merely 
on principles of Protection by which we 
Were united, but we have, and always 
have had, a higher policy to carry out, 
namely, that Conservative policy which 
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‘has always formed our bond of union; 
| and until this House, until Parliament and 
the country, refuse us their confidence, so 
long we shall feel ourselves bound to con- 
| tinue to discharge our duties here as Min- 
| isters of the Crown ; and in the discharge 
of these duties we shall endeavour, as I 
‘have said, to uphold and maintain those 
| Conservative principles which bind us to 
}each other; for by maintaining them we 
firmly believe we shall best consult the 
welfare and happiness of the whole coun- 
| try. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, on this, probably 
the very last occasion upon which the con- 
troversy between Protection and Free Trade 
may ever be heard in this House, I shall not 
perhaps be considered presumptuous if I 
offer a few remarks. The present circum- 
| stances of the discussion bring strongly to 
my memory the last solemn occasion on 
which this question was treated—I mean 
| during the discussion of the Bill of Sir Ro- 
| bert Peel in 1846—I remember quite well, 
that the cause of the greatest concern and 
uneasiness that I then felt, was the course 
taken by the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston) upon that 
occasion. It is no secret that in that 
Parliament a very large majority of the 
House of Commons were in their hearts 
unfavourable to the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Probably it will not be too much 
to say that two-thirds of that House were 
by conviction, if not by interest, opposed 
to that measure; and I might probably say 
that not twenty Members of the House of 
Peers were earnestly in favour of the mea- 
sure which they passed. Now, that which 
gave me most concern in this House at 
that time—so deeply interested as I was 
in the passing of that measure—was the 
fear lest there should be found a sufficient 
number of the leading statesmen of that 
day on either side or both sides of this 
House, who would be willing to carry on 
the business of the country, and maintain 
a fixed duty on corn; for I am sure that it 
only required such an organisation of offi- 
cial men to defeat, with the support which 
a majority of the House would have been 
ready to tender the proposition of Sir Robert 
Peel, and to have carried a Motion for a fixed 
duty. Under those circumstances, I con- 
fess that when I heard the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, at the conclusion of 
an able speech, declare that he was still, 
even then, in favour of a fixed duty, that 
| declaration gave me—and the feeling is 
now yividly in my mind—it gave me more 
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anxiety than any other ineident which had 
occurred during the discussion. Now, Sir, 
the noble Lord’s political course since that 
time has been the subject of grave eon- 
troversy in this House. I was one of 
six Members on this side of the House who 
refused to vote for the Mction of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Roebuck) two years ago, in approbation of 
the noble Lord’s foreign policy; and I con- 
fess that my opinion of the noble Lord with 
relation to his foreign policy was very much 
founded on his course of conduct at home. 
I had been accustomed to hear Lord Aber- 
deen stigmatised as the advocate of despot- 
ism abroad, and the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) held up as the supporter of 
freedom; but when I remembered that Lord 
Aberdeen gave his instant adhesion to the 
total repeal of the Corn Laws, and only 
regretted that it was not immediate, I con- 
fess that I never for a moment fell into 
the delusion which so largely prevailed 
amongst liberal politicians as to the despotie 
tendeney of his foreign policy. I mention 
this because it should not be supposed by the 
Members of this House, and particularly by 
the juveniles, who have so often been ap- 
pealed to, that they should follow the noble 
Lord (Viseount Palmerston), as a liberal 


leader on this occasion, and go into the lobby 
with him in support of the Amendment that 
he has moved upon the Motion of my hon. 


Friend (Mr. C. Villiers), For what has 
been the course pursued by the noble Lord 
on this oecasion? When he arose, with 
that blandness which characterises him, to 
suggest—barely to suggest—the alterna- 
tive of his Amendment, we were led to 
suppose that the noble Lord, who still 
sits on our side of the House, desired 
to offer his proposition as a friendly sug- 
gestion to the supporters of the original 
Motion, and that he was prepared, un- 
less his friends on our side aceepted his 
mediation, and were anxious for his inter- 
vention—everybody, I say, in that case 
supposed that then the noble Lord would 
have withdrawn his Amendment. But it 
appears, that although the noble Lord must 
be well aware that nine-tenths of those on 
our side of the House, and all those with 
whom he has been politically eonnected, 
with the most trifling individual exeeptions, 
would vote with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, yet the noble 
Lord has pressed his Amendment into the 
service of the Protectionist Government; 
and if this division should result unfa- 
vourably to the Free Trade cause, the 
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eountry will understand that the agble 
Lord is the author of our disaster, Now, 
I don’t complain of the terms of th 
noble Lord’s Amendments per g¢, a8 the 
noble Lord has now offered them to the 
House—I don’t complain of them se mugh, 
because they do not go to the full gy. 
tent of the avowal of Free Trade pring. 
ples. What I object to in the noble Lon 
is, that when Free Trade is perfectly safe 
—for nobody believes that it can be endan. 
gered by any direct reversal—you could gs 
soon pull the stars down from the firms. 
ment as put one farthing of duty on » 
quarter of corn—what I objeet to, I say, is, 
that the noble Lord by his Amendment hgs 
taken the only course that ean leave the 
door open to an indemnity to the owners 
of land. {** No, no!”’’] I say, Yes, yes; 
because the Resolution, as it was framed 
by my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers), was 
specially intended, if adopted by the House, 
to bar—as far as a vote of this House could 
bar—any claim to compensation, But by re- 
fusing to acknowledge that the prineiple of 
Free Trade in 1846 was ‘* wise and just” 
by expunging the word ‘ property” in the 
affirmative contained in my hon. Friend’s 
Resolution, that Free Trade has enabled pro 
perty the better to bear its burdens—the 
noble Lord has just epened the door for 
the question of compensation, Now, I do 
not deny what has been said on the other 
side, that it is perfectly eompetent for any 
hon. Member who chooses to bring forward 
@ proposition to grant eompensation to the 
landed interest, whatever the decision of the 
House to-night may be: nay, I go further— 
I admit that if the majority of this House 
should decide that there shall be no com- 
pensation, still if there be a Member of 
this House who thinks otherwise, it is his 
bounden duty to advocate his eonvietions, 
and, if necessary, submit them in the shape 
of a Motion. But what we wanted on this 
oecasion—on the first assembling of the 
new Parliament for this special purpose-~ 
was this, to affirm by a vote of this House 
that a majority of the House as now eou- 
stituted were of opinion that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws was a just measure; 
that there exists no right or title to eompen- 
sation for that measure on the part of the 
landed interest. Now the noble Lord has 
prevented us from taking that issue. And 
on what grounds has this been advocated? 
The noble Lord has not said @ word in op 
position to my hon. Friend’s Motion. Oa 
the contrary, he said that he approved 
it, and would yote for it if necessary. 
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has not entered the lists in opposition to 
the arguments of the other side to show 
wy bon, Friend that he is wrong, and that 
ve ought not to go into the same lobby 
vith him. That, I think, is the way in 
which a really earnest advocate of a cause 
would proceed; and he would not have 
brought forward a Resolution hostile to the 
yiews of his friends merely to accommodate 
the views of their opponents. He would 
rather have stated his own opinions and 

inciples; and being such a master of argu- 
ment, why had he not tried if he could not 
bring over hon, Gentlemen opposite to his 
own views? Now, what he would ask was, 
their objection to the word *‘ just.”’ I heard 
the noble Lord’s referenee to Gentlemen 
on the other side who are not Free Traders 
stall, [‘* Hear, hear!’’] If I am to judge 
by the eheers on the other side, there are a 
great proportion of Gentlemen opposite who 
still profess themselyes Protectionists, I 
am not, I believe, misrepresenting them. 
If that be the case, we do not expect them 
to vote for either of these Resolutions. 
You will be just as inconsistent, you will 
just a8 much betray your principles, if you 
vote for the noble Lord’s Motion, as if you 
vote for that of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, Nay, more; if 
there be a man who is sfill convinced that 
Free Trade is injurious to the country, and 
that Protection is a sound principle, that 
man betrays himself, his eonscience, and 
his country if he votes in favour of Free 
Trade, Well, but the noble Lord’s Reso- 
Jution affirms Free Trade to the full extent 
of that of my hon. Friend, 

And now with regard to the question 
of the justice of this Resolution, The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who has just sat down, says, he 
cannot affirm that the measure of 1846 
was a just measure, because he is not 
prepared to say that it was @ measure 
which affected favourably the whole com- 
munity. But that is not the whole case. 
The question is, whether the law as it ex- 
isted was a just law towards the great 


body of the people, or whether it was a. 
law which, whilst it was intended to serve | 


4 small fraction of the community, did not 
inflict enormous and grievous injury on the 
great mass of the people. And if we can 
show that the law operated with great in- 
ury to the mass of the people, why we 
have a right, in their behoof, and in their 
interest, to the abolition of the law. And 
ve have a right to measure the injury it oc- 
easioned by the extent of injury which you 
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tell us you are now suffering by its abpli- 
tion, because the monopoly is the measure 
of the injury inflieted on the rest of the 
community, Then, instead of your eoming 
for compensation, why, we should have the 
best possible claim for restitution. Hon. 
Gentlemen who talk of this Corn Law at 
present forget altogether the history of its 
origin, and the manner in which it worked 
during the time of its existence in its 
greatest severity, That law was an ex- 
ception to all other laws in its origin 
in 1815; it was passed in this House, 
as many hon, Members may recollect, 
when there was such a vehement spirit 
of protest against it on the part of the 
great mass of the people of this coun- 
try that you had to surround the Houses 
of Parliament with armed troops. How 
did that law work? Have you forgotten 
the years 1817, 1818, and 1819? During 
those three years the average price of corn 
was 84s. in this country. I will trouble 
you with but ene quotation, and that a 
short one, relative to the effeet of your 
legislation at that time; it is from a work 
that treats of that most negleeted part of 
the history of our country, that of the last 
half century. Mr, Wilkes, in his Half 
Century, said— 

“In January, 1817, wheat was 52s. a quarter; 
in May, 763.; and in the autumn, 103s. Bank- 
ruptcies among the tenant-farmers, and disturb- 
ances among their labourers, kept pace with this 
ascent. Incendiary fires nightly blazed; thresh- 
ing-machines were destroyed ; rude demands for 
a fixed price of bread and meat were more rudely 
enforced ; houses and shops were pillaged; and 
at length encounters with the military ensued. 
Thirty-four unhappy men were sentenced to death, 
which five of them suffered. In September a body 
of Staffordshire colliers, thrown out of work, set 
out for London, intending, in their ignorant sim- 
plicity, personally to petition the Prinee Regent, 
and present him with a waggon of coals, which 
they drew along with them. Later in the year 
the iron-workers of Merthyr assembled, to the 
number of 10,000 or 12,000, and put out the 
furnaces that yielded them only partial employ- 
ment. In the counties of Leicester and Notting- 
ham the Luddite insurrection broke out with 
greater violence and cunning than before. Not 
| only were factories and houses invaded, but in- 
eursions made into adjacent villages by evidently 
organised parties. As the winter advanced, dis- 
| tress became more general and severe, though 
| large benevolent efforts had been made to arrest 
| its progress.” 





In those unhappy times political dis- 
| turbances followed, as they always do, 
in the train of distress and starvation. 
| The period from 1817 to 1820 marks the 
most disgraceful era of our legislation ; 
| restriotive laws were passed to keep down 
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the people whom your injustice urged to 
insurrection. During that time there were 
the Spa Fields riots, the Cato Street con- 
spiracy, the outbreaks of the blanketeers, 
and in conclusion the Manchester massacre 
in 1819, which led to a reaction of the pub- 
lie mind that has been going on up to this 
time. I very much doubt whether the 
great political changes which have taken 
place in this country, as well as the suffer- 
ing and disasters they caused, may not be 
traced in their first spring to the enact- 
ment of the Corn Laws in 1815. Those 
laws put a prohibitive duty on corn until 
it reached the price of 80s. in this coun- 
try. What was the state of the country 
when I entered this House in 1841 ? 
You had whole districts in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire given over to desolation; in 
Stockport a large proportion of the houses 
were empty, the workhouses were filled 
with paupers, the manufactures of the dis- 
trict reduced to the worst state, until the 
people, driven by a kind of instinct, aban- 
doned their workshops and mills, and 
stood with folded arms by the roadside in 
mute despair. I say that these sufferings 
and miseries are now, by the light of our 
present experience, clearly traceable to 
the operation of the Corn Laws as effect 
follows cause, because in those times 
of distress, if you look at the prices of 
wheat in Prussia, Austria, Germany, and 
America, and compare them with the 
prices that existed here, where the price 
was sustained by artificial means, you will 
find the disparity caused by a prohibitive 
duty, and which shows if the barriers had 
been broken down, and the obnoxious law 
abolished, you would have had those millions 
of quarters of wheat flowing in for the 
benefit of the unhappy population of this 
country, which now come in with such per- 
fect tranquillity and serenity. The effect 
of this system upon the public health is 
shown in the Registrar General’s Reports. 
What was its effect on the criminal sta- 
tistics? Why, you had in 1836, when 
wheat was as low as 39s. 5d. a quarter, 
20,984 commitments in England and 
Wales; but in 1842, when the price was 
64s., there were 31,309 commitments; 
and in 1850, when the price had gone 
back to 40s. 3d., the commitments were 
26,813; showing, in the first six years, 
an increase of 50 per cent in times of 
high prices of corn, and that when the 
price again fell, although the population 
had been increasing from 1842 to 1850, 
yet the number of commitments had di- 
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minished almost by 5,000 in six 

Is not this evidence? Is it not clear gs 
daylight that you have had a system of 
laws in this country, which has been 
ducing all the calamities that, as Christian 
men, you are bound to try to avert? 
Having discovered this, having brought 
ourselves to the conviction of the injurious 
tendency of those laws, I say, ought we 
to mince matters here? Ought we now 
to be occupied with a midnight discussion 
whether we shall brand those laws as un. 
just and unwise ? 

I have often wondered how little many 
of us in this House know of what is going 
on out of doors. Whilst you have been 
discussing whether this odious epithet of 
‘*just’’ shall be applied to the repeal of 
the Corn Law, all the communications | 
am receiving are complaining that we are 
too quiet, and that we do not assert our 
principles with sufficient vigour. Now, I 
think there is some ground for this, I 
think we have allowed hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to assume the tone of persons 
labouring under a grievance—of persons 
who are trampled upon—and we, the Free 
Traders, have been accused of striking 
our opponents when they were down. 
Now I do not see any symptoms of your 
being down. I have seen a very good 
spirit manifested in this House—I have 
seen a considerable amount of self-posses- 
sion and confidence—and I have found not 
a little intolerance towards those who have 
been Free Traders, and consistent Free 
Traders. And I must say I saw with feel- 
ings very much akin to disgust the way in 
which a portion of the House on the other 
side treated the son of the great and illus- 
trious man to whom the country owed the 
benefit of the repeal of those laws in 1846. 
I do not see that you are down, or that you 
are in very great danger of being trampled 
on. Now, I complain of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, not that they have behaved 
badly to the Free Traders, but that they 
have behaved badly towards those who 
have sent them here. You make a com- 
plaint against the Free Traders, and you 
make it a ground of claiming compensa 
tion, that injury has been done to the 
farming interest. Well, now, I complain 
of the landlords of this country—I com- 
plain that you have been the authors of all 
the mischief to the land that you say has 
been worked by the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
For six years you have kept alive this delu- 
sion about protection in the agricultural 
mind throughout the country. Those six 
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years have been a transition state for the 
farmers, and we Free Traders all admitted 
that the change from a pernicious and 
absurd system to one that should be just 
and beneficial must be attended with a 
transition state, in which the farmer would 
probably have to endure a considerable 
amount of suffering. There must be a 
transition of suffering—it is the penalty 
you pay for having done wrong. Still I 
think that the burden of this transition 
ought not to be thrown exclusively on the 
farmers’ shoulders. But what has been 
the effect of the agitation which has been 
studiously maintained during the past six 
years ? It has been to make the tenantry 
sufferers to an extent they never calcu- 
lated upon. I will not say you have done it 
designedly, but if you had desired to throw 
the burden exclusively on the tenantry of 
the country, you could not have taken a 
more effectual course for this purpose. By 
sending down agitators, by sending down 
such men as the hon.Gentleman the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
—to whom I must say I cannot return the 
compliment he paid me when he told me 
that I was a successful demagogue—but 
by sending down such men to figure on 
the platforms of county halls at agricultu- 
ral meetings, you have done your little best 
to keep alive the delusion in the farmers’ 
minds, and I say you have been the very 
worst enemies of the farmers. The hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball) 
—the only tenant-farmer we have amongst 
us—and I should like to give him a little 
advice, if he will allow me, for keeping 
bad company does not improve one’s 
virtue, and this metropolis is a danger- 
ous place, especially for tenant: farmers 
—the hon. Gentleman tells us that du- 
ring the last six years he has been nearly 
ruined, and that that has been the fate of 
tenant-farmers generally. Well, what 
have the agents of the landlords been 
about amongst the tenant-farmers during 
this time? They tell the farmers, ‘‘ Do not 
talk about rents, do not talk about clearing 
away hedge-rows, or diminishing game; do 
not talk of improving your covenants, all 
that is nothing to the matter, you must 
have back Protection; there are Mr. 
Newdegate and the Central Society, and 
4 hundred district Protection Societies— 
only trust to them, and you will get back 
Protection.”’ [‘*Oh, oh!’’] Those oh’s tell 
me I am hitting hard—that I am near the 
marrow. There is the hon. and gallant 


Member for Lincoln (Col. Sibthorp)—[ Col. 
VOL, CXXIII. [rmep sents. ] 





SrstHorr: Hear, hear! ]—who, I believe, 
cheers me, and who, I must say, deserves 
every tribute for his consistency, although, 
unfortunately, he has been consistently 
wrong. I read the hon. and gallant Colo- 
nel’s address to the electors of Lincoln, 
and the proceedings at the Lincoln elec- 
tion, and I have remarked his conduct both 
out of doors and in this House, and I must 
say he has been a uniformly consistent 
Protectionist. But I believe that has not 
been the course of hon. Gentlemen around 
him. What I complain of is, that if they 
have principles they do not show themselves 
worthy to maintain them. They come 
into this House and say, ‘* We are‘in favour 
of Protection as a principle,’ and they per- 
suade the tenant-farmers that they have 
confidence in their cause, and that it is the 
cause of justice. And then how do they 
act here? They say there is a majority 
against us, and we will bow to it—we will 
be Free Traders—we will be Free Traders 
if we can call in the diplomacy of the noble 
Lord the Member for Tiverton. [‘* Oh,oh!’’] 
It is necesary you should hear this—I tell 
you the farmers will read it, and there- 
fore you need not attempt to interrupt me 
—even these interruptions will redound to 
your discredit. You say, we are in a mi- 
nority, and we will bow to the majority. 
Now, did the Free Traders actso? When 
I came into Parliament, in 1841, as Mem- 
ber for Stockport, the first thing I encoun- 
tered here was my predecessor as Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Stuart Wortley), representing the largest 
constituency in the Kingdom, appearing to 
move an Amendment to the Address, de- 
claring a want of confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for having proposed a 
modified system of Free Trade. And what 
did the hon. Gentleman say? He said, 
‘*T appear here, bearing no inconsiderable 
part of the answer to that message which 
Her Majesty has sent to the country.” I 
was sitting by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. Villiers) 
at the time, and ceuld not help exclaim- 
ing, “It is enough to make one’s heart 
sink into one’s shves to hear such things— 
to find the West Riding of Yorkshire send- 
ing up a Member to advocate Protection.” 
But what did we do? Did we bow to the 
majority of ninety-one which turned out the 
Government? No; we set to work with 
redoubled energy, and in a few years, by 
means of that energy, we gained the sup- 
port of the West Riding, and made our 
way to the convictions and hearts of those 
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great statesmen who proposed and carried 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. I say to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, if you believe 
that your cause is just, then you are bound 
to pursue it consistently; but if you do not 
believe in its justice, then cease to hold it 
out as just to the country. I say you 
want the confidence and courage of your 
countrymen if you have a just cause, and 
refuse to act in your belief of its justice, 
if you bow to an adverse majority and 
abandon your principles. If you retain 
your convictions, you cannot vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend—and you ecan- 
not in fairness or deceney vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston). If you retain your convic- 
tions, act upon them with boldness, with 
frankness, and with honesty, and if your 
cause be just you will regain the ground 
you have lost, and make your principles 
triumph. : 

The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer has been much, 
and I think deservedly, censured for the 
course he has taken upon this question. 
I think it impossible for any one to speak 
in language too strong of the insult—I 
eannot call it by any other word—which 
has been offered to our reason, our com- 


Commercial 


mon sense, our moral feeling, by the lan- 
guage held by that right hon. Gentleman 


within the last forty-eight hours. He has 
attempted to make it appear that he has 
not been leading or encouraging a party 
which has been keeping up this most mis- 
chievous delusion out of doors —he has been 
trying to make us believe that he discou- 
raged rather than encouraged it. Why, I 
have my pocket full of extracts, not one 
of which I will read, because to do so 
would be a great insult to our memory, 
although they would show what degree of 
credit is to be attached to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s account of these proceedings. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told the 
noble Member for North Leicestershire 
(the Marquess of Granby) that he has mea- 
sures of relief to the agricultural interest 
to propose; and as if to show to what a 
climax of assertion and counter-assertion 
we have come, the right hon. Home Secre- 
tary has got up and assured the House that 
we must not expect any such measures. 
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that purpose, and our division to-night wil] 
be between those who vote for Free Trade, 
barring all claim to compensation, and 
those who vote for Free Trade, leaving 
compensation an open question. How the 
friends of the late Sir Robert Peel can go 
into the lobby with the Protectionist part 
and vote against the proposition that their 
own measure of 1846 was a just, and a 
wise, and a beneficial measure, passes my 
comprehension. I should have thought 
that of all things, that which would have 
been most gratifying to right hon. Gentle. 
men would have been to see a record on 
our Votes giving the sanction of this House 
in these very terms to the great act of 
legislation to which they were parties, [ 
can only say for myself, that believing that 
measure was wise and just — believing, 
from the simple facts that I have given 
you, that it was a measure really caleu. 
lated to put an end to sedition, conspiracy, 
rebellion, and every calamity that can be- 
fall a population—I shall vote for the Mo- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers), 
and in doing so I beg most emphatically to 
state that this question is not settled. It 
cannot be settled until we have the other 
problem solved —I mean whether those 
who have been deprived of the right of 
making free with our bread baskets should 
afterwards be compensated by being allow. 
ed to put their fingers into our pockets. 
Mr. ISAAC BUTTs:id, that it was not his 
intention, at that late hour, long to delay the 
House from the division for which hon. Mem- 
bers were impatient; but he, for one, felt 
that the tone and temper of the speech they 
had just heard, made it impossible to go to 
a division without at least some attempt at 
a reply. He did not recognise—humble a 
Member as he was, and perhaps it was fit- 
ting that an humble Member of that House 
should tell him so—that tone of superiority 
which the hon. Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire had thought proper to assume. 
He could not acknowledge anything in the 
position, in the political conduct, in the 
station, nor in the intellect—he_ boldly re- 
peated it, in the intellect of the hon. Men- 
ber which authorised him to assume that 
superiority over him. The hon. Member 
had assumed the tone and manner of a die- 
tator to the House. He (Mr. Butt) did not 


I call on hon. Members to recollect that | need the explanation afforded by that tone 
the question really at issue to-night is the | and manner to understand the real object 
question of compensation. The right hon. of the Resolution before the House. It was 
Gentleman has told us too clearly his in-| to affirm free trade that the original words 
tention of compensating the landlords, to | were insisted on—it was not for the pur 
leave any doubt that he really entertains | pose of pledging the House to maintain it 
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—this would be done by the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton— 
but it was for the purpose of recording a 

rsonal triumph of the Member for the 

est Riding, and humiliating every party 
and every section in that House at the feet 
of himself and those associates who called 
themselves the Manchester School. This, 
he repeated, was the real object of the 
original Resolution. It had, indeed, been 
openly avowed. The intention of moving 
that Resolution had been first announced to 
the country at a public dinner at Man- 
chester; and what then was stated as its 
object? The hon. Member for the West 
Riding there declared that when Parlia- 
ment met, they would compel Ministers 
to recant, and not merely to reeant, but to 
recant with humiliation. ‘ If they con- 
tinue Ministers,’ he said, ‘ they must 
cease to sneer at the Manchester School — 
they must sit at the feet of the Manchester 
School to learn their lesson.”’ These were 
the terms proposed—to sit at the feet of 
the Manchester School. To compel them 


todo so was the object of the Resolution. 
The hon. Member had appealed to the 
friends of Sir Robert Peel. He (Mr. Butt) ; 


would venture on a similar appeal. 


He 
asked of the House, would they accept 
this as the condition of British statesman- 
ship? He asked of the associates of Grey 
—of those who remembered Canning—of 
those who had sat at the feet of Peel— 
were these to be the future terms of British 
statesmanship? For what other purpose 
were the words that were objected to in- 
sisted on? From whom did they come ? 
They had very candidly stated to thom the 
history of the arrangement—he would not 
say correction—of the Resolution, in the 
interesting revelation made last night by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle. The revelation was drawn up 
by that right hon. Baronet. If there was 
4man in that House more interested than 
another in upholding and defending the 
liey of 1846, that man was the right 
on. Baronet the Member for Carlisle. 
He proposed the Resolution without these 
words, which now they were told were ne- 
cessary to vindicate that policy. By him 
the Resolution was transmitted to the im- 
mediate friends of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. They did not think it necessary to 
suggest the declaration which now, indeed, 
they were told was necessary as an act of 
Justice to the memory of that statesman. 
It was only when the Resolution was under 
revision of the hon. Member for the 
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West Riding and his associates—those who 
had avowed their object in passing it to be 
the humiliation of Her Majesty's Ministers 
—it was then, and then only, that these 
words were inserted. Was not he (Mr. 
Butt) justified in saying that this object 
was not to uphold the policy of free trade— 
not to do justice to the memory of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel—but to carry out the proud boast 
of Manchester, and humiliate all parties at 
their feet ? ‘* But,’ said the hon. Member 
for the West Riding, ‘* these words are ne- 
cessary to close the question of compensa- 
tion to the agricultural interest.’’ No one 
asked for compensation in the ordinary 
sense of the word. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] They 
might quibble about words; but that which 
they did ask was this: That if it could be 
shown that agriculture, in consideration of 
protection, had been made subject to pecu- 
liar burdens, that with the ceasing of the 
protection the peculiar burdens should also 
cease; and now they were asked to pre- 
judge this question, to decide it by an ab- 
stract Resolution, without knowing what 
was to be proposed, without hearing the 
reasons by which it was to be supported, 
and they were asked to do this upon the 
very evening on which, if their proceedings 
had not been thus factiously interrupted, 
they would be at this very instant consider- 
ing this question not on any abstract Re- 
solution, but in the form of direct and 
tangible proposals. He (Mr. Butt) refused 
to bind himself until he heard the proposals 
that were to be made; neither eould he for- 
get the language that had been held out of 
doors by those who now asked of Parlia- 
ment to pledge themselves against consid- 
ering the claims of the agricultural inte- 
rest. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding had warned them that he and his 
associates had hitherto been moderate in 
their agitation, but that if any party dared 
to attempt any new adjustment of the 
public burdens, their next agitation might 
he one against the privileges of the aris- 
tocracy. He would not be deterred by that 
threat. Might he be permitted to remind 
the House that the hon. Member for Man- 
chester had complained that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had described that party 
as a Jacobin club, and had asked the right 
hon. Gentleman for a definition of a Jaco- 
bin club. He (Mr. Butt) thought he could 
supply him with one. A Jacobin elub was 
an association that passed their resolutions 
outside the walls of Parliament, and then 
attempted to force them on Parliament by 
an appeal, not to their reason, but to their 
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fears; a Jacobin club was a body of men 
that presumed to tell the Legislature that 
unless their dictation was submitted to 
there should be a war upon the institutions 
of the State. He would not be deterred 
by such threats from considering the just 
claims of any class for relief. He refused 
to pledge himself by any abstract Resolu- 
tion against the consideration of such 
claims. If he did so, he would, in his 
judgment, betray his duty as an indepen- 
dent Member of that House; he would be- 
tray especially his duty to that country 
with which he was more immediately con- 
nected. They had the authority of Sir 
Robert Peel that Ireland was entitled to 
some relief for the injury she had suffered 
from the repeal of the corn laws. He 
would not by an abstract Resolution forego 
that claim. He would not fling away the 
promise of Her Majesty’s gracious Speech 
that a liberal and generous policy should 
be adopted for Ireland. If he closed the 
door against the question of compensation, 
as it was termed, he would do both. He 
must still trespass for a few minutes on the 
patience of the House. He, like his noble 
Friend the Member for Leicestershire, was 
placed in the difficulty of not being able to 


support either of the propositions before 


the House. He could not vote for the Re- 
solution of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, because he did not believe in the 
statements it contained. He would not at 
this stage of the debate attempt to argue 
the question; but he could not vote for a 
Resolution which asserted that the policy 
of free trade had benefited the country. 
But while he was prepared to record his 
vote against the Amendment, he could 
vote with a clear and safe conscience that 
the words for which it was substituted 
should be left out. He believed that these 
words were intended to humiliate the Minis- 
try—to give a triumph to a particular party; 
and, furthermore, to close up by an ab- 
stract Resolution practical questions, which 
it was their duty to'consider calmly and dis- 
passionately. He must add, that while he 
retained his opinions upon the great ques- 
tion of protection and free trade as a sincere 
Protectionist, unshaken in his conviction, 
he yet could not refuse to give to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers a general although an in- 
dependent support. That support he was 
ready cordially and sincerely to accede to 
them. If he wanted anything to confirm 
him in such a course, let him say that he 
could find it in the proceedings of that 
debate, in the belief that they were the 
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barriers against the presence in Her Mg. 
jesty’s councils of those who adopted the 
opinions and the tone of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I had no in- 
tention of taking any part in this debate 
after the admirable speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for South Wilt. 
shire (Mr. 8. Herbert) ; after the observa. 
tions which I thought were justly made by 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord John Russell) on the speech 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and, lastly, let me add with greater 
satisfaction still, after the soothing effect 
and the fair and moderate tone of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
I am content entirely to pass by that por. 
tion of the discussion which has related to 
the antecedent conduct of the Gentlemen 
who now hold the reins of power; but I 
heard from the lips of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden) an appeal to the Friends of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, and an expression of 
astonishment on his part at the course 
which they intended to pursue, and of his 
incapacity to understand how it was possi- 
ble that they could consent, upon a ques- 
tion of Free Trade, to be found voting in 
the same lobby with the party of Protec- 
tionists. That appeal it was quite impos- 
sible that I should consent on this ocea- 
sion to hear in silence. The reasons why 
upon this occasion the Friends of the 
late Sir Robert Peel will be found voting 
in favour of the Amendment of my noble 
Friend the Member for Tiverton (Viscount 
Palmerston), which is likewise supported 
by Her Majesty’s Government and their 
followers, is because they believe that vote 
to be dictated by a regard to the principles 
of justice. I am quite certain that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. C. Villiers), when he pro- 
ceeded to frame this Motion, did not intend 
in any manner to embitter party warfare, 
or to introduce into the usages of our con- 
flicts what might hereafter be a precedent 
for greater severity and greater exaspera- 
tion than those by which they have been 
commonly attended. It would appear from 
the explanation we have heard to-night 
that the object of the words to which ob- 
jection is, 1 think not unjustly, taken, 1 
simply to preclude the consideration 
the question of what has been called com- 
pensation. 

Now, I really must deny—I must meet 
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proadly, with the expression of an entirely 
opposite opinion, the declaration of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding—that 
the point on which we are to divide in 
opposite lobbies to-night is, according as 
we are convinced, on the one hand, that 


of the Corn Laws may be admitted, or, on 
the other hand, are convinced that no such 
subject should be entertained. 1 say that, 


from no rational construction of these words, | 


is it possible to deduce such a conclusion. 
You rely apon the fact that you find there 
the statement that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was just. Why, surely it is perfectly 
possible that that or any other great mea- 
sure might be just, and might be impera- 
tively required by the principles of justice, 
and yet from its operation there might 
collaterally arise claims for relief and com- 
pensation such as it would be impossible to 
resist. It may be just to abolish a sine- 
eure, but it may likewise be just to afford 
compensation to the holder. It was just 
to emancipate the negro slaves in the 
West Indies, but Parliament likewise 
deemed it just to give compensation to 
those who had been their masters. Do not 
understand that I am now expressing an 
opinion that these doctrines are applicable 
to this case. I am simply arguing that 
the words on which you rely are totally 
unequal to bear the sense that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding has sought to put upon them. I 
speak with unfeigned deference with regard 
to any opinion of that hon. Gentleman on 
the question of Free Trade. I do not for- 
get or undervalue the services which he 
has rendered to that cause. Agree you 
may in his general politics, or you may 
not; complain you may, if you think you 
have cause, of the mode and the force 
with which, in the freedom of debate, he 
commonly states his opinions in this House; 
but it is impossible for us to deny that 
those benefits of which we are now ac- 
knowledging the existence are in no small 
part at any rate due to labours in which 
he has borne sc prominent a share. 
Therefore, Sir, it is from no wish or 
idea to depreciate the praise which he has 
80 fairly earned, that 1 venture most de- 
eidedly to differ from the course which he 
recommended on that oceasion. The dis- 
tinetion which may be fairly taken, as it 
appears to me is this, the right hon. 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has told us-that he does not think it 
Was wise in 1846, or that it was just— 





taking the words with reference to the then 
position of public affairs—for the House 


| to sanction the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
| but if I understood the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Secretary for the Home Depart- 


| ment aright, he thinks that the repeal, if 
the subject of compensation for the repeal | it be just and wise, should be maintained. 


‘Then what is the difference between us 2 


It is this, that we are united—I don’t 


‘speak of those who, like the hon. and 


learned Gentleman who last addressed 
the House, will support by their votes 
the policy which he has so candidly ap- 
proved—but that all of us, I say, who 
are combined in voting for the Resolu- 
tion of my noble Friend the Member for 
Tiverton are agreed in the opinion that 
we must now not submit as a matter of ne- 
cessity, and as a choice of evils, to support 
the policy of Free Trade, but that we will 
adopt that policy as a system—that we are 
now resolved to adopt it, not from a mere 
sense of submission to an iron yoke, but 
because we believe its maintenance to be 
both “ wise, just, and beneficial.’ Then, 
Sir, if this be so, the difference between us 
is, that those who support the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton insist that now, in the end of the year 
1852, we shall travel back to 1846, and 
that we shall revive and renew the circum- 
stances that then existed—that we, who 
now agree, shall, although we now agree, 
go back and oppose those with whom we 
once differed, and this for the purpose of 
preventing a united and overpowering ex- 
pression of opinion in defence of the sys- 
tem of Free Trade. Such, Sir, I say is 
the public policy of the case; and I venture 
to put it with great confidence to the hon. 
Gentleman that in his Resolution he has 
taken steps and adopted a form of lan- 
guage which, so far as my knowledge goes, 
is entirely without Parliamentary prece- 
dent. It is a matter of the highest im- 
portance, as it appears to me, that we 
should not be responsible for giving in our 
own persons, our own conduct, and our 
own words, any example that can hereafter 
be quoted as a precedent and as a warrant 
for conduct that has usually been observed 
in political warfare in this country. I don’t 
mean to say that there is no precedent for 
passing a Resolution similar in spirit to 
this; but I do intend to put it to this House, 
that there is no case in which this House 
has adopted such a Resolution as that of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. I 
will advert, if the House will permit me, 
to an instance in point. It is not one that 
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has been mentioned in the course of this | will take leave to tell the hon. Gentlemay 
debate, but it bears much more closely on | the Member for the West Riding that there 
the subject as an example of the view | is no force in his appeal to me, when he 
which the House of Commons has taken, quotes the name of Sir Robert Peel, not 
of matters of this kind, than some that | because that name is not venerated and ap. 
have been adverted to. It refers to what | preciated in my eyes, but because I gm 
is popularly known as the Appropriation | convinced, that in giving the vote we ate 
Clause. I refer to it without the slightest | about to give in favour of the Resolution 
intention or desire to revive one thought of | of my noble Friend the Member for Tiverton, 
bitterness that may be connected with it. | we are taking the course which would have 
The noble Lord the Member for the City of | been the course of Sir Rubert Peel hiniself, 
London, who in the course of his long and | Sir, it is our honour and our pride to be 
distinguished career has often been the | his followers; and, I say, if we are his fol- 
champion of causes in their infancy and | lowers, let us imitate him in that magna. 
weakness which he has soon brought to| nimity which was one of the most distin. 
manhvod and to victory, ean well afford to | guishing characteristics of the man. When 
have an allusion made to one of the rare| Sir Robert Peel severed a political eon. 
eases in which his efforts have been baffled, | nexion of thirty-five years’ standing, he 
and that by a majority of Members in this | knew and felt the price he was paying for 
House. But he will well remember that | the performance of his duty. It was no 
after he had ejected Sir Robert Peel from | small matter, Sir, in an advanced stage of 
office, in 1835, after he had constructed | life like his, to break up, and to break up for 
his Government, mainly with reference to | ever, too, its habits and its associations, 
that broad difference of parties which was | He looked, indeed, for his revenge; but for 
developed by what is called the Appropria-| what revenge did he look? He did not 
tion Clause, he fought the battle maufully | seek for a vindication through the medium 
for several years, and endeavoured to in- | of any stinging speeches or Motions made 
duce Parliament to adopt the views which | or carried in favour of his policy, if they 
he had embodied in an abstract Resolution. | bore a sense of pain or degradation to the 
In 1838 the noble Lord was obliged to give | minds of honourable men. His vindication 
way. He stated that no Tithe Bill could | was this: He knew the wisdom of his mea- 
conduce to the welfare of Ireland in which | sures would secure their acceptance; he 
there was nut some provision made for the | knew those who opposed them from erfo- 
religious education of the people. Myhon.| neous opinions would acknowledge them 
Friend the Member for Devonshire made a | after competent experience; he looked to 
Motion in a spirit approximating to this. | see them established in the esteem and in 
The hon. Baronet met the noble Lord by | the judgment of the country; he looked to 
proposing that before the House proceeded | see them govern by sure degrees the policy 
to contradict by its acts its solemn decla-| of every nation in the civilised world; he 
ration, it should rescind the Resolution it| knew he would have his reward, first of 
had passed. But the noble Lord the Mem- | all, in the enormous good that he was the 
ber for the City of London said, ‘‘ You | instrument, in the hands of Providence, of 
have gained your purpose, the legislation | effecting; and, secondly, in the reputation 
is to be in your sense, but do not ask this} which he knew would be his own appro- 
House to disturb the Act of 1835.’’ The! priate desert. And as to that aristocracy 
noble Lord, who was then Secretary for | whose purposes he might feel he was then 
Ireland, than whom a man of purer honour | somewhat violently thwarting, I am cot 
does not exist, rallied his friends round the | vineed that, with a prophetic eye, he an- 
Government, saying, ‘* You are not content | ticipated the day when every man who fe- 
with having reversed our course, but you! viled him—if they were men, as he be 
now ask us to adopt your own words.”’| lieved them to be, of honest judgment and 
That appeal was successful, and the Reso-| intention, though perhaps using towards 
lution of the hon. Baronet was rejected. | him opprobrious language, never 80 ill- 
But I am not sorry the Government was | deserved—that they were men who would 
successful, and that we failed in conse-| in the course of time see that he never 
quence. I trust now, Sir, notwithstanding | rendered them so great and solid a service 
an extraordinary prolongation of the con-| as when, with the whole power of the Go- 
test which we are now closing, that a simi-| vernment, he proposed to Parliament the 
lar spirit of moderation and forbearance | repeal of the Corn Laws. His belief was 
still predominates in this House. And I} that their cause was a great and 
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cause; that the aristocracy of England were 
elements in its political and social system 
with which the welfare of the country was 
inseparably bound up; and to him it was a 
noble object of ambition to redeem such a 
eause from associations with a policy origi- 
nally adopted in a state of imperfect know- 
ledge and with erroneous view, but which, 
when the clear light of the day was poured 
upon it, should be found, in the daily ex- 
perience, and in the light and view of the 
thinking portion of the community, to bear 
the character of much that was sordid and 
much that was false. He anticipated, Sir, 
I am convinced, those bloodless and those 
painless rewards which it would have been 
honourable and delightful to him, had it 
pleased God to spare his own life, which 
will be delightful and honourable to the 
hon. Member for Bury (Mr. F. Peel), and 
all who are entitled to claim kindred with 
that great man, and which are delightful 
tous who have had the privilege of combat- 
ing by his side, and who are now, as fondly 
as ever attached to his memory. This is 
the vindication to which he looked, and 
seeing we are now celebrating the obse- 
quies of this obnoxious policy, and are now 
seeking to adopt a declaration admitted on 
all hands to be perfectly clear in its asser- 
tion of the principle of Free Trade, if we 
still cherish the desire to trample on those 
who have fought manfully, and been de- 
feated fairly, let us endeavour to put it 
away from ourselves, to rejoice in the great 
public good that has been achieved, and 
let us take courage, from the attainment of 
that good, for the performance of public 
duty in future. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he claimed 
the indulgence of the House for a few 
moments while he alluded to a matter 
somewhat personal. He assured the House 
that he thoroughly reciprocated the spirit 
of the eloquent speech which had just 
proceeded from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
and that he rose in that spirit to address 
them. When the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) said yester- 
day that if any measures of relief to the 
agricultural interest were attempted to be 
introduced into that House, he would ex- 
tite another agitation out of doors as virv- 
lent as the one which he had carried on 
with respect to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, he (Mr. Newdegate) remarked that 
the hon. Member was a successful dema- 
gogue, with a good will to become an auto- 
erat. That expression seemed to have 
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irritated the hon. Member. It was made 
by himself under feelings of excitement, 
and he thought that it might be consid- 
ered scarcely Parliamentary. He hegged, 
therefore, to retract the expression as un- 
parliamentary. But he put it to the House, 
whether the language of that hon. Mem- 
ber, not only in that House but out of it, 
with respect to those who were opposed to 
him in political opinions, but whose con- 
victions were as honest as his own, were 
not calculated to raise feelings of honest 
indignation in the breast of every hon- 
est man to whom they were applied? The 
hon. Gentleman had charged those on 
that side of the House as being guilty of 
deluding the farmers; but he (Mr. New- 
degate had always honestly striven in the 
cause which he believed to be the cause of 
justice, and he would not sit down quietly 
under the charge of deception, for he could 
prove by documents, if it were necessary, 
that no sooner did he think the prospect of 
reverting to the former system of com- 
mercial policy doubtful of attainment, than 
he warned the protection societies of the 
fact. One great good which would be 
obtained by the settlement of this ques- 
tion would be, that it would deprive the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of a 
theme which he incessantly used to set 
class against class. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
should vote against both Resolutions, be- 
cause they deliberately reflected upon con- 
duct of which he himself was not ashamed. 
He had deluded and betrayed no man: he 
had never betrayed the late Sir Robert 
Peel; for when that right hon. Baronet 
signed the requisition to himself as a can- 
didate for the representation of North 
Warwickshire, in 1843, he told that right 
hon. Baronet that if he introduced mea- 
sures to restrict the currency, and to repeal 
the corn laws, he would place him in oppo- 
sition to his Government. There was no 
man in the United Kingdom who had so 
little reason to be surprised at his conduct, 
in 1846, as had the late Sir Robert Peel. He 
must express his thanks to the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton for the course which 
he had taken; and he assured the noble 
Lord, that, could he (Mr. Newdegate) 
have voted for any Free Trade Motion, 
he would have voted for his. As a Gen- 
tleman, the noble Lord had been desirous 
of conciliating the feelings of Gentlemen; 
he had acted in that manly, straight- 
forward spirit which had always charac- 
terised his conduct in that House. When 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
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Member for Tiverton was put, he (Mr. 
Newdegate), for the reasons he had al- 
ready given, should leave the House with- 
out voting upon it; but nothing should 
prevent his voting against the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Mr. C. VILLIERS said, that in rising 
to reply, he should detain the House for 
only a few moments in the exercise of the 
privilege which attached to him as the 
mover of the Resolution then before the 
House; but some remarks had been made 
in the course of the debate with respect 
to the Motion he had brought forward, 
which, for the sake of his own character, 
required he should say something. He 
believed and hoped that it was the last time 
that he should ever have to make a Motion 
on the same subject—certainly he thought 
he should not appear again in the same 
position, which was that of representing 
different sections in the House who did 
not exactly agree together. He was indeed 
afraid he had not been well selected for the 
purpose. He had been chosen for a rea- 
son which had been stated in the course 
of the debate, and by which he felt himself 
much flattered. He should never have 
thonght of saying so much for himself, 
but it had been said that he had been a 
consistent advocate of the great policy of 
Free Trade for a long time, and that in 
advocating that measure his purpose had 
always been single. It had been said of 
him, indeed, that he was one among the 
few whose conduct had not been tainted 
with any sinister purpose in the matter. 
Now, if he deserved that character still, 
he feared that it had rather disqualified 
him from being the mover upon this occa- 
sion, for he had kept the purpose of the 
Motion simply in view, while it seemed that 
other objects should have been considered. 
He could not say that he had come for- 
ward against his will; on the contrary, he 
had done so readily and consistently with 
the course which he had received the cre- 
dit of having hitherto pursued on the ques- 


tion; but he had done so at the request of } 
others, whose purpose and feelings he be- | 


lieved were identical with his own, being 


a majority of that House; and, under | 
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of the Resolution, he certainly had a great 
deal to do with it, and he was prepared to 
take the whole responsibility of it, for he 
was not at all ashamed of it. It was not 
determined upon without a great deal of 
consideration, and many persons were con. 
sulted about it. An hon. Friend of his 
behind him reminded him of the proverb 
that ‘‘too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
That was sometimes the case, and was, 
perhaps, so in this instance. But he 
wished to tell the House the truth upon 
this subject, though very strong obser. 
vations had been made upon the terms 
of this Resolution by some hon. Gentlemen 
who were more practised as politicians than 
himself. He had been charged by them 
with bringing forward a Motion without 
Parliamentary precedent, which was un- 
generous in its character, and which seem- 
ed to have the object of wounding the 
feelings of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
charges which, whether owing to his sim. 
plicity and folly he knew not, but which 
he regarded as serious imputations cast 
upon himself. Now, the Resolution was 
agreed to before the Amendment was pro- 
posed; and if a Resolution was so objec- 
tionable in its character and object, it 
must have been equally so when it was 
first proposed, and could not be affected 
by any Amendment subsequently moved; 
and yet the House must learn that, whe- 
ther he referred to the noble Lord who 
moved the Amendment, or to the right 
hon. Gentleman who represented the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who had so eloquently 
addressed the House, or to other Gentle- 
men on this side who had spoken against 
his Resolution, and were going to vote 
against it, they had all approved of the 
terms of the Resolution, and most of them 
had been consulted before it was proposed, 
and some of them thought they were quite 
unexceptionable. [Mr. GLADSTONE ex- 
pressed dissent.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man expresses his dissent. The right hon. 
Member did not say that there was no 
Amendment that he would not have pre- 
ferred, or that he would not have been 
satisfied with, instead of the Resolution; 
but he saw this Resolution, and he saw no- 
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these cireumstances, he had proposed aj thing in it itself that he considered un- 
Resolution which certainly embodied his | worthy of his support; and he intended to 
own feelings, which he believed embodied | support it, if the Amendment had not 
the opinions of a majority of that House, | been moved. That was, therefore, quite 
and, what was of more importance, of a/ consistent with the idea that his (Mr. Vil 
majority of the people of this country; and liers’) Motion was unexceptionable. Well, 
though he told the House last night that | then, with regard to the noble Member 
he had not the credit of being the author | for Tiverton—one of the most experienced 


Mr. Villiers 
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Members of that House—if there had 
been anything ungentlemanlike or un- 

jiamentary in the Resolution, would 
surely have taken exception to it ; but the 
ungenteel words were submitted to the 
noble Lord, who did not object to them. 
He (Mr. C. Villiers) understood that the 
terms which were offensive to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were the words ‘‘ wise and 
‘ust.’ Well, the noble Lord, who was | 
kind enough to give him his advice upon | 
the matter, let those words pass—saw | 
no objection to them whatever. The} 
noble Lord, indeed, so far as he (Mr. C. | 
Villiers) remembered, pointed out some- | 
thing else that he considered objectionable | 
in the Resolution as it was originally | 
drawn, and, feeling the weight of the! 
noble Lord’s opinion, from his wisdom and 
experience—though it was rather trouble- | 
some to do so—made the alteration that 
met the views of the noble Lord. He | 
did not mean to.say that the noble Lord’s | 
Amendment might not be more expedient 
or better worded than his own, though, in 
fact, he could not distinguish very much | 
the difference between them. It had been | 





said that night, indeed, that the noble | 
lord's Resolution was stronger than his | 


own, and other persons who spoke against | 
the words of this Resolution had seen and | 
approved of them before they were pro- 
posed; he asked, then, of the House with 
what justice the charges were brought 
against him, that he had proposed what 
was without precedent and full of danger, 
expressly to insult hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite? He had done nothing, in fact, but 
in conformity with the request made to him, 
prepared a Resolution which, as nearly as 
possible, represented the opinion of the 
country—an opinion which was admitted to 
exist even by the Government themselves. 
“There is an overwhelming majority,” 
said the First Minister of the Crown in 
another place, whose statement was re- 
echoed by his Colleagues in that House, 
“in favour of Free Trade;’’ that there 
was no chance of getting a majority in 
that House against a Free-Trade policy; 
and it was admitted by the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond)—and, 
indeed, on all sides—that there was a 
necessity for some such Motion as he 
had proposed, which might reflect the 
opinion of the country. He (Mr. C. 
Villiers) had farther only proposed to de- 
clare what was admitted in the Queen’s 
Speech, that the condition of the country, 
and particularly of the industrious classes, 
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was improved, and that that improvement 
was the result of recent commercial legis- 
lation, and particularly of the Act of 1846, 
which established the free admission of 
foreign corn, and which, therefore, as he 
said, was a wise, just, and beneficial mea- 
sure. That was all he had proposed, and 
it was for that these heavy charges had 
been brought against him. But what was 
really the distinction between his Resolu- 
tion and the Amendment before the 
House? for that was what they were 
going to vote upon. The Amendment 
states that it is the opinion of the House 
that the improved condition of the coun- 
try, and particularly of the industrious 
classes 

—‘ is mainly the result of recent legislation, 
which has established the principle of unrestricted 
competition, has abolished taxes imposed for the 
purpose of protection, and has thereby diminished 
the price and increased the abundance of the prin- 
cipal articles of the food of the people.” 


Now, the great difference between the two 


sides of the House, taking, for instance, 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), was, that Free 
Trade had produced no such effects. If 
there were a bond fide Amendment to 
that effect, he should think it perfectly 
fair, and could understand it. But let 
the country fully understand what it 
was that the House was now going to 
divide upon. It was not a question be- 
tween Protection and Free Trade; whe- 
ther the condition of the people had 
been improved by the recent change 
in the policy of the country or not; but 
whether that which was acknowledged 
by all to have improved the condition of 
the people was a wise, just, and beneficial 
measure. That was the point upon which 
every hon. Member who voted against the 
Resolution would express his opinion. 
Every one who would vote in favour of the 
Resolution would state by his vote that the 
Act which had improved the condition of 
the people was a wise, just, and beneficial 
measure; while all who voted against it 
would declare that they admitted the fact 
that the condition of the people had been 
improved, but that the measure which im- 
proved their condition was not a wise, just, 
and beneficial measure. And that brought 
one to the consideration of why there was 
to be this difference between people who 
agreed upon the essential point in ques- 
tion? Why, it had been pretty well sur- 
mised already; but if it was intended to 
be kept secret, better care should have 
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been taken to have kept down the hon. | for that measure as ‘just’ by which 

Member for Youghal, as well as other/had lost. If other hon. Gentlemen hag 
Members who had informed them what was | spoken as candidly, there might have been 
the inconvenience of calling the Act of|some reason for striking out any words 
1846 wise? Why did the hon. Gentle-|in the Resolution that might have bee 
men opposite allow the hon. and learned | misunderstood. Hehad used the word ‘just’ 
Member for Youghal (Mr. Butt) and some | for the simple purpose for which he had 
other Members, to. speak, for they had | stated; and would not that hon. Gentleman 
disclosed the secret ? they had shown what admit, that if he might be misunderstood 
stood in the way of declaring the Act of | if he voted for the Resolution, that he (Mr. 
1846 to be just and beneficial. Why, | Villiers) might be misrepresented also if he 
there was something behind the curtain. | withdrew the word ‘just’ then, which he 
They had heard something of projects of | had been in the habit for ten years past 
compensation; but if the Act that set free | of applying to the same measure? If he 
the trade in food, and enabled the people | withdrew the words, would not the natural 
to be happy and contented, and had been | inference be that he agreed in the asser- 
attended with no evil, was a wise and just | tion which had been made by two Ministers 
Act, where was the title in anybody to be | of the Crown, that the measure of 1846 was 
compensated for it? The fact was that a/‘‘unjust?’’ If he consented to withdraw, 
substitute for Protection was intended and | them, would it not imply that they had com. 
expected. ‘‘ Trust us,’’ hon. Gentlemen | mitted an error, when one hon. Member af. 
opposite said to their constituents, ‘ we | ter another on the opposite side avowed that 
have done you some good before at the | they did not consider the measure just, that 
expense of the community, and we will Protection should be retained, and that it 
do so again. We can’t continue the old | was no advantage to have the repeal of the 
story of Protection, but rely upon us;/Corn Laws? The right.hon. Baronet. the 
we never deceived you; trust us, and) Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), 
we will find you a substitute for Pro-| and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
tection.’’” Hon. Gentlemen opposite had | for Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), two Ministers 
all gone round to their constituents, and of the Crown, had avowed that they did 
had said what they were obliged to say | not think the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
—‘* We can’t resture Protection, but be-| just in principle, and he could not expect 
lieve us to be your friends, and we will| them to assent to his Resolution. He 
give you something as good;’’ and the| owned when he proposed the Resolution he 
only reason for which it was sought to ex- did not expect that any person on the op- 
elude the words, ‘ just and beneficial’’ | posite side would think it was wise of just, 
from the Resclution was, because they | because the Government did not come for- 
might preclude some substitute for Protee- | ward as converts—they submitted to a ne- 
tion which would be exclusively for the ad-|cessity. If any Members of the Govern 
vantage of the landed interest. The hon.| ment said they were converts, the case 
Member for West Surrey, for whom he en- | would be different, but they said they were 
tertained the sincerest respect, had ad-| not converts; they only bowed and sib- 
mitted very candidly that such a Resolu-, mitted to necessity. There would be a tea- 
tion as he (Mr. C. Villiers) had proposed was | son for considering the feelings of hon. 
required, and that the terms employed in Gentlemen if they were converts; but as 
the Resolution were precisely those that: they were not converts, the argument of 
the occasion required. He had, moreover, | the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), and 
generously, in the midst of all this most the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), 
unworthy imputation of motive, referred that they should consider their feelings 
to those very terms that were employed this | and be tender with them, utterly failed. 
evening, as those which the earnest advo-| He had never thought of proposing & 
cates of free trade contended for as the} Resolution to please those who were op- 





result of the repeal of the corn laws ten| posed to him, and he had never heard that 
years ago, and when the present adherents | doctrine preached before to-night. He 
of free trade were its most vehement oppo- | thought if this regard was to be paid to 
nents. That hon. Gentleman could not vote | their opponents’ feelings, more attention 
for his Resolution, because he had some con- | should be given by hon. Gentlemen who 
stituents who had suffered in the cause of | gave this advice, as to what they said 
what had been for the general good, and| themselves; and he must say he was 8 
they would hardly be reconciled to his voting | tonished to hear the speech of his right 


Mr. Villiers 
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hon. Friend the Member for South Wilt- 
shire; he thought that his right hon. Friend 
had said much more that was offensive in 
his speech to Gentlemen opposite, than he 
bad by any terms he had used in his Re- 
solution, He (Mr. C. Villiers) should not 
like to say 80 much; he did not think he 
ever said the things that his right hon. 
Friend had said. Nor was he very con- 
sistent in what he did say; for he first 
laboured to show how extremely unjust a 
Corn Law must be—saying that if there 
was one class who ought to be less favour- 
ed than another, it was the landowners, 
who had so many advantages besides, and 
that there could be no justice in a law that 
had so favoured them. He said, if ever 
there was an act of wisdom of the Legis- 
jature, or if ever there was a law that, 
from its timely enactment, had saved them 
from great calamity, it was the Act of 
1846 that repealed the Corn Law. He 
regarded it as having saved the country 
from Revolution in 1848. In short, ac- 
cording to his view, it was the justest 
measure that ever was passed, and, un- 
der the circumstances, the wisest; but, 
added the right hon. Gentleman, let us re- 
member the rules of regular warfare, let 
w be kind, let us not call that measure 
wise and just, which is eminently so, let 
ws forbear to those who would have resist- 
ed its enactment, who never showed for- 
bearance, and who are not yet converted; 
let us pass the Amendment of the noble 
lord (Viscount Palmerston), which avoids 
giving this righteous act its proper desig- 
nation. He (Mr. C. Villiers) was per- 
fectly willing to listen to any argument 
that would be advanced to change any 
course that he had adopted; but he asked 
anybody to place himself in his position, 
and, referring to the long experience be 

had in connexion with this ques- 
tion, the invariable manner in which he 
had called for the repeal of the Corn 
laws, in the name of justice and wis- 
dom, say whether there was anything in 
these inconsistent remonstrances of Gen- 
tlemen who proposed to abandon him at 
the last moment—to induce him, by 
implication, to declare that the repeal 
of the Corn Law was unwise and unjust ? 
He proposed nothing new, and he was 
asked to change his Motion, really, not to 
meet the scruples uf honest converts, but 
to satisfy the convenience of helpless ad- 
herents to the old law, who wanted to sub- 
stitute for protection something equally 





favourable to their friends. It was now 
avowedly to these ulterior views that he 
was now called upon to withdraw his Re- 
solution. He could give no account of 
stich a proceeding to those who had con- 
fidence in his integrity in this matter: this 
Amendment was quite unintelligible to the 
people—they were straightforward, they 
were satisfied with Free Trade—they had 
pronounced the measure to be wise and 
just. They asked their representatives in 
the House of Commons to declare their 
opinion. He could not understand an 
argument that had been used against the 
Resolution, that it was interruption to the 
business of the Hlonse, and unfair to the 
Government. That argument could not 
have any weight with those who had ori- 
ginated the Amendment, for they had 
principally recommended that some Reso- 
lution should be moved. He asked, then, 
the real friends of free trade to consider 
the motives that actuated him (Mr. Villiers) 
in proposing the Resolution, the reasons 
he assigned for adhering to it, and to sup- 
port him. He had the greatest respect 
for the memory of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, but must candidly say that it was 
from no feeling of sentiment that he 
had proposed those words, ‘‘ wise and 
just,”’ or with any reference to the me- 
mory of that most eminent man, but he 
had introduced them because the wis- 
dom and justice of the measure had been 
shown by the result. He had no other 
object but to frame the Resolution in such 
a way as to establish a comparison be- 
tween Free Trade and the former policy 
that prevailed, and he was utterly inca- 
pable of explaining why any honest free- 
trader should differ with him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
quite aware that | have no right to present 
myself to the House again on this question, 
but as my hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) 
mentioned a circumstance which occurred 
between himself and me, perhaps the 
House will indulge me for a few moments. 
It is perfectly true, as my hon. Friend 
stated, that one evening, towards the end 
of the night, he showed me, at the end of 
that bench, a draught of the Resolution he 
was about to propose. I considered that he 
showed it to me for the purpose of seeing 
whether it was framed in such a mantier 
as that I could vote for for it. I pointed 
out a part of it to which I could not agree. 
I argued with him at some length, and 
that passage did not appear in the Resolu- 
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tion as proposed. The Resolution was 
laid on the table. Immediately notice was 
given of an Amendment on the part of 
the Government. I then wrote to my hon. 
Friend. I think I said I presumed the 
objection of the Government was founded 
on a particular part of his Resolution. I 
stated I was sorry to see that the Motion 
which was intended to lead to a solemn 
affirmation by Parliament of a great prin- 
ciple of domestic policy was about to de- 
generate into a mere ordinary party strug- 
gle, and I entreated my hon. Friend to 
endeavour, by communication with the Go- 
vernment, to frame some form of words 
which might be accepted, if not unani- 
mously, by a large majority of the House. 
My hon. Friend (and he will excuse me if 
I am obliged to go into our private con- 
versation afterwards, but it is absolutely 
necessary) said that he would see me after- 
wards in the House. I saw him, and we 
talked over the matter; and, without stating 
the particular conversation, it is sufficient to 
say that what he told me left the impres- 
sion on my mind that my hon. Friend was 
not the master of his own conduct, and 
that he was in the hands of other persons. 
It is, therefore, not fair in my hon. Friend 
to lead the House to suppose that, by not 
objecting to that part of his Resolution 
which led to the Amendment, I made no 
objection till I moved the Resolution. I 
wrote that note. He is perfectly at liberty 
to make what use he pleases of it, to show 
it to whom he likes, and to read it wher- 
ever he pleases. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am about 
to request the indulgence of the House for 
a purpose similar to that of my noble 
Friend, and | shall have to ask for even 
more forbearance. If we are to be put 
into a glass beehive, with reference to 
the whole proceedings connected with the 
formation of this Resolution, I can only 
say that there is not a word | have spoken 
or written which is not entirely ,in the 
hands of the House. I have thought it 
prudent to carry the correspondence in 
my pocket since these explanations. All 
I shall now say is this, that, being aware 
of the numerous misunderstandings which 
arise in the course of such communications, 
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I thought it but just to declare that my | 


hon. Friend (Mr. C. Villiers) was actuated 


by upright and single-hearted motives in | 


the whole of his proceedings. 


respect to the charge which he has thought | p.)) 7. 
proper to make against me, I meet it by | Bellew, Capt. 


But with | Barnes, T. 
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stating, without going into detail, that | 
believe the Motion was put on the table of 
the House at Twelve o'clock on Wedng. 
day, the 17th of November; and on Tugs. 
day, the 16th of November, at Six o'clock 
I wrote a note to the hon. Gentleman, anj 
immediately despatched it to the address 
from which he had written to me, demu. 
ring to the terms of this Resolution in the 
precise part to which I objected to-night, 
on the ground that they would prevent 
from voting with him many men who, 
though originally opponents to corn law 
repeal, had since honourably and sincerely 
acquiesced in it. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS said, that not 
single word had fallen from the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) which did not com. 
pletely confirm all that he (Mr. C. Villiers) 
had himself stated. For what he had said 
was, that the noble Lord had seen the Re. 
solution containing the terms which had 
since been considered so objectionable, and 
that those terms were not at that time ob- 
jected to by the noble Lord; and what he 
(Mr. C. Villiers) had now argued was, that 
if those terms were objectionable at one 
time they were so at another. With regard 
to what the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) had said, he (Mr. C. Villiers) 
would merely say, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that he had been informed 
that the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer considered that the exceptionable 
words had been inserted in the Resolution 
expressly for the purpose of preventing hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches from 
concurring in the vote, and his (Mr. C. 
Villiers’) reply to the right hon. Gentle- 
man was, that no such intention had in- 
fluenced him in inserting those words. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 256; Noes 
336: Majority 80. 


List of the Aves. 


Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
Berkeley, CO. L. G. 
Bethell, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Biggs, W. 

Blackett, J. F. B. 
Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowyer, G. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brady, J. 

Brand, hon. H. B. W. 
Bright, J. 


Adair, H. E. 

Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, T. 

Anderson, Sir J. 
Anson, hon. Gen. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Atherton, W. 

Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Ball, J. 

Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 


Bass, M. T. 
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Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, ke 

Browne, ¥. 

Bulkeley, Sir R. B. WwW. 
Butler, C. S. 

Byng, hon. G. H. C. 
Carter, S. 

Caulfield, Col. J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G. 
Challis, Ald. 
Chambers, M. 
Chambers,T. 

Chaplin, W. J. 
Cheetham, J. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R. 

Cockburn, Sir A. J. E. 
Coffin, W. 

Collier, R. P. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Cowan, C, visits 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crenfard, E.. H.. J. 
Crook, J. 

Crossley, F. 

Crowder, R. B. 
Currie, R. 

Dalrymple, J. 
Dashwood, Sir G. H. 
Davie, Sir H. R. F. 
Denison, J. E. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Divett, E. 

Duff, G. S. 

Duff, J. 

Duffy, C. G. 

Duke, Sir J. 

Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F. 

Dunlop, A. M. 
Dunne, M. 

Eccles, W. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliott, hon. J. E. 
Esmonde, J. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fergus, J. 

Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, J. 
Fitzgerald, J. D. 
Fitzgerald, Sir J. F. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forster, C. 
Fortescue, C. 

Fox, R. M. 
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Free Trade— 


- owoved condition of the Country, and especially 


impro 


of the Industrious Classes, is mainly the result of 
recent Legislation, which has established the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition, has abolished 
taxes imposed for the purposes of Protection, 
and has thereby diminished the cost and in- 
creased the abundanee of the principal articles of 


the Food of the People.” 
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53; Majority 415. 
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Pinney, W. 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 


Ponsonby, hon. A. G. J. 
Portman, hon. W. H. B. 


Potter, R. 

Power, N. 
Powlett, Lord W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Price, W. P. 
Pugh, D. 

Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Robertson, P. F.. 
Roche, E. B. 
Rolt, P. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H, 
Russell, F. W. 
Sadleir, J. 
Sadleir, J. 
Sandars, G. 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seully, F. 

Seully, V. 
Seaham, Visct. 
Seymer, HI. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Shee, W. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smith, M. T. 
Smith, Sir F. 
Smyth, J. G, 
Smollett, A. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stafford, A. 
Stafford, Marq. of 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stapleton, J. 
Stirling, W. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
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Strutt. rt. hon. E. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, H. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Sullivan, M. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Swift, R. 
Tanered, H, W. 
Taylor, H. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thomson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, C, 


Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Tufnell, rt. hon. H. 
Turner, C. 

Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Villiers, hon. C.P. 
Villiers, hon. F. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, H. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R, R. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H.S. 
Wall, C. B. 
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Walmsley, Sir J, 
Walpole, rt. hon. §, , 
Walsh, Sir J. B, 
Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 
Wellesley, Lord Q, 
West, F. R. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whiteside, J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A, 
Williams, W. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Winnington, Sir T. E, 
Wise, J. A. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir 0, 
Wood, Sir W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. §, 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyndham, Gen, 
Wyndham, W. 
Wynn, H. W. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS, 
Young, Sir J. 
Palmerston, Visct, 


List of the Noes. 


Archdall, Capt. M. 
Bagge, W. 

Ball, E. 

Baring, hon. F. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bentinck, G. P. 
Booker, T. W. 
Brooke, Lord 
Butt, I. 

Campbell, Sir A. I. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coles, H. B. 

Dod, J. W. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Kendall, N. 

King, J. K. 
Knatchbull, W. F. 
Knightley, R. 
Leslie, C. P. 
MacGregor, J. 
Malins, R. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 


Resolved — 


Newdegate, C. N. 
Noel, hon. G. J, 
North, Col. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Portal, M. 
Prime, R. 
Scott, hon. F, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, W. M. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stephenson, R. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tudway, R. C. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Vansittart, G. H. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Williams, T. P. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wynne, W. W. E. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 
Granby, Marq.. of 
Frewen, C. H. 





“ That it is the opinion of this House, that this 
Policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will, without inflicting injury on any important 
Interest, best enable the Industry of the Country 
to bear its burthens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of the 
People.” 

Resolved— 

“ That this House will be ready to take into 
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consideration any measures, consistent with these 


, which, in pursuance of Her Majesty’s 
h and Recommendation, may be 


The House adjourned at Two o’clock till 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, November 29, 1852. 


Muvres.] Took the Oaths. — Several Lords. 
MILITARY PENSIONERS. 

Lorp PANMURE rose to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Earl at the head of the 
Government, of which he had given him 
notice. Before, however, putting his ques- 
tion, he hoped he might be permitted to 
enter into a short preliminary explanation 
of the subject to which his question re- 
lated, in order that he might render the 
question itself more clear and intelligible. 
His question had reference to a meritorious 
class of individuals who had rendered con- 
siderable public service in various parts of 
the world—he meant the body of pensioners 
belonging to the British Army. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that in 1843 his noble and gallant Friend, 
now Commander of the-Army, but who 
then held the office which he (Lord Pan- 
mure) had afterwards the honour of hold- 
ing—that of Secretary at War — intro- 
duced a measure for enrolling the pen- 
sioners who had received pensions for long 
service into a body fit for service under 
arms. When he (Lord Panmure) had the 
honour of succeeding to that office which 
his noble and gallant Friend had held 
with so much advantage to the public, 
he found that those pensioners had been 
of so much advantage to the public ser- 
viee, that he brought a Bill into the House 
of Commons, to which that House subse- 
quently assented, to increase their number 
from 10,000, at which Lord Hardinge had 
fixed it, to 30,000, the number now en- 
rolled. Those pensioners had been en- 
rolled for nearly ten years, and had served 
the country with a zeal and fidelity which 
it was not necessary for him to praise, be- 
cause all who had had anything to do with 
them had highly commended them. In 

7, so beneficial were their services 
esteemed in this country, that Earl Grey, 
who was then head of the Colonial Office, 
and himseif (Lord Panmure), who was then 
1a the War Office, thought it right to ex- 

their services to the Colonies; and 
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accordingly in 1847 they first sent pen- 
sioners out to New Zealand, where they 
had proved themselves extremely useful in 
the then disturbed state of that colony. 
Those men had proved themselves efficient, 
not only in rendering military service to 
the Crown, but they were the means of 
enabling the authorities in this country to 
withdraw a portion of the Queen’s troops 
from that colony. The pensioners were 
sent out on certain conditions; they were 
to have certain accommodation afforded, in 
the shape of houses, with lands attached to 
them, which they were to be permitted to 
cultivate and improve. In New Zealand, 
Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, to 
each of which colonies the Government 
sent bodies of men, these conditions had 
been faithfully kept; and the result was, 
that these pensioners were contented and 
faithful, and the services which they ren- 
dered to the Crown were undeniable. From 
that part of the world the noble Earl, late 
Colonial Secretary, and himself directed 
their views to Canada, where they found 
a considerable number of pensioners lo- 
cated who were not enrolled. It was 
deemed advisable to seud Major Drummond 
out there in order to ascertain whether 
these pensioners were capable of service, 
and if the Government in the Canadian co- 
lonies had any control over any portion of 
the land there which might be granted to 
those pensioners when they came to settle 
in the different localities to which they 
were sent. It was found that there were 
certain military reserves in Canada which 
were at the disposal of the Government, 
and that in the neighbourhood of Montreal 
and Toronto the Ordnance had entire con- 
trol over certain military reserves, which, 
if they were disposed to surrender, would 
suit admirably for the purpose of locating 
pensioners upon. In communicating with 
the Ordnance they found that there was no 
difficulty on their part in surrendering 
those lands for the use of the number of 
pensioners it was then thought requisite or 
safe to send out at one period. They ac- 
cordingly sent out a certain detachment to 
Canada, and the Government were conse- 
quently enabled to withdraw many of their 
troops from that colony also. In one por- 
tion of the Canadas, all the conditions 
which had been made with the pensioners 
had been faithfully fulfilled, and he believ- 
ed that there was not a more contented or 
loyal: body to be found than were located 
in that particular part of Canada. Else- 
where, he understood that the condition 
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held out to the pensioners, though partially 
had not been entirely fulfilled; for instance, 
at Toronto. In sending the pensioners to 
Toronto, the conditions entered into with 
them were exactly the same as in the other 
places, namely, that they should receive 
a certain portion of those lands which 
they were to cultivate, and to hold upon 
certain terms. Now he understood that 
these pensioners had been there for many 
months—there were 220 of them settled at 
Toronto—and no steps had been as yet 
taken to fulfil the conditions upon which 
they were sent there. He did not wish to 
throw any blame upon the Government in 
this matter—all he wished was, to draw 
their attention to the fact. He was sure 
that the noble Earl must be aware that no 
body of men were so jealous of any in- 
fringement of any conditions made with 
them as old soldiers and sailors, who had 
served their country for many years, and 
had retired upon pensions. Their Lord- 
ships might recollect the unfortunate step 
taken in 1831, in sending out old soldiers 
to Canada, and inducing them to commute 
their pensions to four years’ purchase. 
They might remember the sad fate of 
many of the men who were led to enter 
into that melancholy bargain. It happen- 
ed to him when Secretary at War to have 
had occasion to call upon the public to re- 
imburse those men for the losses they had 
sustained, and a more grateful task he had 
never had to perform. That, however, 
should be a caution to us as to how we 
sent pensioners abroad in the present day, 
upon conditions which were not only writ- 
ten, but which were printed and put into 
each man’s hand on the authority and 
honour of the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary at War for the time being. He 
wished to impress upon the Government 
that they should lose no time in settling 
with these old soldiers upon terms that 
would prove satisfactory to them. They 
might rely on it, according as they increas- 
ed that force, that they would have the 
best system of military colonisation that 
could be possibly adopted, and they would 
be increasing in the Colonies the number of 
loyal subjects, who would be ever loyal to 
the Queen, and bound by other obligations 
to the service of this country. Having 
said so much by way of explanation, he 
would now ask the noble Earl whether it 
was true that these conditions had not as 
yet been fulfilled, so far as regarded the 
pensioners who were settled at Toronto ? 
Whether it was the intention of the Go- 
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vernment to carry out those conditions? 
or, if the Government found those ¢ondj. 
tions to be impracticable, or in case some 
unexpected difficulty had arisen, whether 
they were prepared to offer any compensa. 
tion, so as to remunerate those pensioners 
for the failure of the conditions entered 
into with the former Government ? 

The Eart of DERBY said, that though 
he agreed with the noble Lord in many 
parts of his speech, there was one part of 
it in which he entirely and most especially 
agreed—namely, that a succeeding Go. 
vernment, whatever opinion it might en. 
tertain of the policy which dictated them, 
was bound to carry out fully the engage. 
ments into which its predecessors had 
entered with any class of persons. He 
further agreed with the noble Lord in his 
observation that there was no class of men 
with whom it was more incumbent that 
good faith should be strictly observed than 
that class of men to whom he had more 
particularly referred—namely, the dis- 
charged pensioners of the Army and Navy, 
At the same time, he must remark that he 
entertained strong doubts whether the sys- 
tem to which the noble Lord had adverted, 
and which had been in pa:tial operation for 
the last three or four years, was likely to 
be productive of so much unmixed benefit 
as the noble Lord expected ; and he could 
not but fear that some inconvenience would 
result, as had resulted on a former occa 
sion, from sending out old pensioners to 
engage in a mode of life for which their 
previous habits had unfitted them; and, 
moreover, that you would not gain from 
them in another country that military pro- 
tection for which the noble Lord was such 
an advocate. That had, however, nothing 
to do with the question of good faith. He 
doubted the policy of the original scheme; 
and he doubted it the more, because there 
was no provision made, as their Lordships 
were well aware, for the removal of these 
old soldiers from the little plots on which 
they were located when they were incapa 
ble of military service, or of working on 
and cultivating their land. Consequently, 
at no distant period you would have settled 
on lands near the town a pauperised and 
discontented population. The facts, a8 
stated by the noble Lord, were, that up to 
the present moment the conditions held 
out to the pensioners sent to Toronto 
not been fulfilled. That was not the fault 
of the present Government, but arose out 
of the course adopted by their predeces- 
sors in sending the men out with a pro 
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of Iceating them immediately on land with- 
out having previously ascertained whether 
there was any such land at the disposal of 
Government. He held in his hand at that 
moment the printed conditions on which 
the pensioners had been sent out. It was 
there stated that the pensioners were to 
receive & free passage and rations for them- 
selves and families to such countries as the 
Government might determine upon for their 
future habitation and service. There were 
to be certain advances made to them for 
the purpose of building houses, and from 
three to four acres of land were to be al- 
lotted to each man in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of towns, upon which these 
houses, or rather cottages, were to be built. 
He doubted the policy of that arrange- 
ment; for, though it was clear that the 
pensioners might eke out an existence in 
this manner while they were capable of 
military service and of working on the 
land; yet, when strength failed them for 
one or both, there was no provision made 
for the support either of themselves or of 
their families. There was. also another 
point in the printed conditions which must 
not be overlooked. ‘‘ It must be distinet- 


ly understood that the grant of land de- 
pends on the quantity available by Govern- 


ment, and that the want of it affords no 
claim for compensation. All that will be 
insured is a free passage to Upper Canada, 
where provisions are cheap, and where em- 
ployment can be easily obtained.’’ Now, 
in the case of the pensioners at Toronto 
these were the facts: 220 of them had 
been sent out. The expectation held out 
to them was, that from two to three acres 
of land would be granted to them in the 
neighbourhood of that town. The whole 
of the Ordnance reserve in Toronto, if 
every inch were made available for this 
purpose, amounted to less than 400 acres; 
80 that it would be insufficient, even at a 
minimum allowance, for 220 persons. 
Whether the late Government was aware 
of the fact or no he could not say: but the 
fact was that, supposing all the Ordnance 
reserve had been available, 270 or 280 
acres of it were let under a lease to the 
corporation of Toronto. Therefore, all 
the disposable lund under the control of 
the Government was only 120 acres, even 
supposing you wanted none of it tor Ord- 
nance purposes. Now, there had been a 
dispute for some time between the corpora- 
tion of Toronto and the Government on 

is point—namely, how far the Govern- 
ment had power to rescind that lease ? 
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Now, that point ought to have been ascer- 
tained before the pensioners were sent out. 
A great portion of time had been consumed 
in discussion between the corporation of 
Toronto and the Government upon the 
powers of this lease; and recently a pro- 
position had been made by the corporation 
of Toronto, that if the Government would 
allow them to take 100 acres for the pur- 
pose of forming it into a park for the town 
of Toronto, they would pay 1,000/. for the 
clearing of the wilderness—for such it was 
—in order that the pensioners might be 
comfortably and satisfactorily settled in 
their location, though smaller than at first 
contemplated. There was also a further 
deduction to be made from the quantity of 
land available to the purposes of the Ord- 
nance. By an Act of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment passed three or four years ago, to 
which the Ordnance had paid at the time 
little or no attention, power was given to a 
certain railway to cut right through the 
centre of this land. The railway had, 
therefore, taken nine acres more. Here, 
then, was another element of uncertainty, 
which thus rendered it impossible for the 
Government to settle these pensioners in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Toronto 
in the way originally intended. Such was 
the condition in which they found this affair 
on their entering upon office; and such he 
believed it to be at the present moment; 
so that, unless some progress had recently 
been made in the negotiation, although 
the pensioners had been enrolled and called 
out, and served their twelve days, the con- 
ditions held out to them had not been ful- 
filled. While he said that the conditions 
had not been fulfilled, he thought it right, 
also, to add, that it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, whatever it might 
think of the policy of the original bargain, 
to provide either literally for the fulfilment 
of the original contract, or for the making 
of such compensation to the pensioners as 
justice might require and they were willing 
to accept. There was another point which 
he must notice before he quitted this sub- 
ject, and to which the noble Lord had not 
at all adverted—namely, the wisdom of 
disposing of lands in this way for Ordnance 
purposes. If this land near Toronto were 
to continue available for such purposes, 
it would be necessary to prohibit the con- 
struction of any extensive buildings upon 
it, and to limit the construction to cottages 
of a single story ; but, if the land were not 
to be kept entirely clear for Ordnance pur- 
poses, in that case, from the circumstance 
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of its close proximity to the city of Toronto, 
it might become valuable for building pur- 
poses; and yet, by the terms of this agree- 
ment with the pensioners, it must be let to 
them on short and terminable leases, thus 
rendering it less valuable, and, as an ar- 
rangement, not the best to be made for the 
parties themselves. It was clear that, if 
these parties had a right to claim to be 
placed on this land, and to have a lease 
granted to them of the cottage built there- 
on, and of the two acres to be attached to 
it, the general value of the land would be 
sacrificed in a way in which it ought not 
to be sacrificed. In his opinion it was not 
advisable to devote, as we were going to 
do, to permanent garden ground land which 
might be far more valuable for building 
purposes. He believed that these ques- 
tions were under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Colonial Se- 
cretary was giving his attention to them, 
and he hoped that at no very distant period 
there would be a satisfactory settlement of 
the whole of this question. 

Lorp PANMURE would be prepared to 
discuss the policy of this arrangement with 
the noble Earl at any future period he 
liked, but would not enter upon that dis- 
cussion at present. His object in rising 
now was merely to deny the noble Earl’s 
observation that the pensioners had been 
sent out without its having been previously 
ascertained whether the Government had 
any land whereon to locate them. The 
noble Earl laboured upon that point under 
a grievous mistake. Before the pensioners 
were sent to Toronto, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of that day had ascertained that 
the Ordnance had both the power and the 
will to surrender to them the land in ques- 
tion. He could not see any reason why 
such surrender was not made long ago. 
The whole question turned upon this :— 
When we took the land, it was, as the 
noble Earl truly said, part of the wilder- 
ness. The corporation of Toronto had 
leased a portion of it for the express pur- 
pose of making improvements. It failed 
in its engagement to do so; and he be- 
lieved that the Ordnance had in conse- 
quence declared their lease to be forfeited. 
As to the objection taken by the noble 
Earl, that this land was wanted for the 
military defence of Toronto, he had only 
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to say that he had himself visited Toronto; 
that it was a perfectly open place ; that it | 
had neither fortification nor battery ; that 
the barracks which it contained were rather | 
erected to keep the inhabitants in, than an | 
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enemy out; and that, to speak the plain 
truth, it was no more a fortified place than 
London was. On the most impoverished 
land in Canada the pensioners were doing 
well—no settlers better. 

The Eart of DERBY reiterated his 
former statement, and added, that he had 
received an account only that mornin . 
stating that the whole of this land ought 
to be kept clear, to prevent an enem 
from approaching in the rear of Toronto, 
and from taking a position on those points 
from which the town could be most easily 
annoyed. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Minures.] New Wnrit.—For Lisburne, v, Sir 
James Emerson Tennant. 

Pusiic Birts.—2° Courts of Common Law (Ire- 
land): West India Colonies, &c., Loans Act 
Amendment. 

Reported,—Bank Notes. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—THE 
DIVISION. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was abont 
to solicit the indulgence of the House while 
he alluded, in a few words, to a matter per- 
sonal to himself. He had had the honour 
of being for nearly ten years a Member of 
that House; he now found himself in a 
situation which he never before had expe- 
rienced—that of having twice stated that 
he would not do what he afterwards had 
done. He had declared on two oceasions 
that he would not vote upon the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, in the division which had taken 
place on last Saturday morning; but his 
name, nevertheless, appeared in the division 
list as having voted on that occasion. He 
felt, therefore, that he stood in the position 
of having broken his word with the House; 
and, in justice to himself, he was most 
desirous to assure the House that his hav- 
ing done this was entirely unintentional. 
He fully intended to have left the House, 
and not to have voted at all on the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton, and to this intention 
he should have faithfully adhered were it 
not that having been unexpectedly locked 
in, he was obliged to vote. This — 
tion he felt to be due alike to the House 
and to himself, for he was jealous of his 
own honour, and he knew that the House 
paid a just regard to the character and 
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conduct of its Members. He hoped, there- 
fore, that this House would pardon the 
liberty he had taken in thus trespassing on 
their attention. 

Mz. KEOGH said, he wished to put 
a question to Mr. Speaker with reference 
to the order of their proceedings. It 
would be in the remembrance of the 
House that, on last Saturday morning, 
after the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
Villiers) had been considered and divi- 
ded on, another division was taken on 
the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston). He was informed that, while the 
division on the latter Motion was being 
taken, three Members of the House— 
namely, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General (Sir F. Kelly), the 
noble Lord the Member for West Surrey 
(the Earl of March), and the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. 
Osborne), were concealed in the room at 
the back of Mr. Speaker’s chair. He did 
not pretend to conjecture for what reason 
those three Members were so concealed, 
but he should like to know whether the 
room in question was a place of legitimate 
retreat—to which, whenever a Member of 
the Government might not like to vote with 
the Government, he was to be at liberty to 
retire? He should also like to know 
whether the division of Saturday morning 
had been properly taken, or whether the 
three Gentlemen in question might not 
have been, and ought not to have been, 
brought to the table, and compelled to say 
“aye” or ‘‘no’’ to the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any Member who 
may be if either of the rooms at the back 
of the Chair, at the time of a division, is 
clearly entitled not to vote. Ever since 
the House has assembled in its present 
chamber, it has been ruled that the two 
rooms behind the Chair are out of the 
House; and this being so, the House has 
clearly no power to compel Members to 
vote who may choose to retire to those 
rooms, 

Subject dropped. 


BUDDHISM IN CEYLON. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether the con- 
nerion between the Queen’s Government 
in Ceylon, and the idolatry of any part of 
Her Majesty’s subjects therein, be or be 
not severed ; whether the custody of the 
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Buddhist relic be or be not transferred to 
those who regard it as sacred; whether 
any act of the Queen’s Government be or 
be not required to entitle the priest of a 
Buddhist temple to exercise any function 
in respect to the property of such Buddhist 
temple; and, lastly, whether it be or be 
not the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to transfer to the Buddhist priests all 
the concerns of their own religion in 
Ceylon? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that, 
in order to answer the series of questions 
the hon. Baronet (the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) had addressed to him, he 
must ask the indulgence of the House for 
a very few moments, although it was quite 
impossible in giving such an answer to 
enter then into all the complicated details 
with which the subject was necessarily 
surrounded. His hon. Friend was, of 
course, aware that the matter to which he 
had referred, was one which had occupied 
the attention of successive Administrations 
in this country, and excited very consider- 
able difficulty and embarrassment in Cey- 
lon. The Christian community of Ceylon, 
and also many parties in the country, had 
taken objection to anything like a con- 
nexion between the Government of Great 
Britain, or the Representative of the 
Queen’s Government in the island of Cey- 
lon, and the system of idolatry which ex- 
isted there, and was known by the name 
of Buddhism, But it appeared to him 
that it was forgotten by those who had 
taken an interest in this matter, that there 
were certain treaty obligations in existence 
which could not be lost sight of. The House 
was no doubt aware that the territory of 
the ancient kings of Kandy was acquired 
by this country in the year 1815. At that 
time a Convention was entered into be- 
tween the Representative of the Govern- 
ment of this country and the King of 
Kandy, and one of the articles of that 
Convention ran in these terms :—‘‘ That 
the religion of Buddha professed by the 
chiefs and inhabitants of this province is 
declared inviolable, and its rites, ministers, 
and places of worship are to be maintained 
and protected.’’ Subsequently a Procla- 
mation was issued by the British Repre- 
sentative in the island, and under that Pro- 
clamation he (Sir J. Pakington) was pre- 
pared to contend that the obligations which 
the Government of this country had enter- 
ed into on the subject of maintaining the 
Buddhist religion were not in the least al- 
tered. True, there were certain words to 
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some extent qualifying these obligations; 
but essentially the general obligation to 
maintain and protect the Buddhists in the 
exercise of their religion remained un- 
touched. It had been contended, he be- 
lieved by parties in Ceylon, and he had 
heard it contended elsewhere, that the Con- 
vention alluded to was made with infidels 
and idolaters, and that, therefore, it was 
not binding. But he begged to say for 
himself that he could be no party to any 
such principle as that. He thought that 
for this country to acquire territory under 
a fair treaty, which treaty involved certain 
obligations, and then to turn round and 
contend that these obligations were entered 
into with idolaters, and were, therefore, not 
binding upon us, would be alike unworthy 
of a Christian Government and a Christian 
people. He was happy to say, however, 
in answer to the first question of the hon. 
Baronet, namely, whether the connexion 
between the Queen’s Government in Cey- 
lon and the idolatry of any part of Her 
Majesty’s subjects therein be or be not 
severed ?—he believed he was justified in 
saying that all connexion really with the 
idolatry of the Buddhists had been long 
ago discontinued. As he had already ob- 
served, by the treaty entered into with the 
King of Kandy we had incurred certain 
obligations, and one of these obligations 
was, that we should take part in the Budd- 
hist ceremonies, assist in the performance 
of their religious rites; and give them the 
offerings of the materials which were ne- 
cessary for the performance of those rites. 
This practice had been long discontinued. 
It was finally put an end to, he believed, 
by Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, then Go- 
vernor of Ceylon, in 1834. A sum of 
money—300l.—was agreed to be paid to 
the Buddhists in lieu of the contributions 
which had been formerly paid for the per- 
formance of the Buddhist rites; and from 
that period, he might say, our connexion 
with the idolatries practised in the island 
had ceased to exist. But there remained 
two other points in which we were connect- 
ed with the Buddhists: one of these was 
the appointment of a portion of the priest- 
hood; the other, the custody of the Budd- 
hist relic, known by the name of ‘ Budd- 
ha’s tooth.”’ He believed the attention of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord John Rus- 
sell) was directed to this part of the subject 
in 1840; and subsequently, when his noble 
Friend the Earl of Derby—then Lord Stan- 
ley—was at the Colonial Office, his atten- 
tion was also called to the subject, and his 
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noble Friend sent out instructions to the 
Governor of Ceylon, that this portion of our 
connexion with the Buddhist religion should 
be likewise discontinued. The answer to 
these instructions was not received until 
Earl Grey came into office; but it appeared 
that that noble Earl sent out instructions 
to Lord Torrington that the British Go. 
vernment in Ceylon should have no more 
connexion with the religion of Buddha, and 
that the custody of the ‘‘ tooth’’ should be 
made over to the Buddhists themselves, 
Soon after, however, the rebellion broke 
out in Ceylon, and in consequence of the 
pressure of that rebellion the custody of the 
relic was resumed by the British authori- 
ties. Lord Torrington was obliged to re. 
voke the steps he had taken, and Earl 
Grey sanctioned the continuance of that 
state of things until some other arrange. 
ments should have been made. This ex- 
cited very great dissatisfaction among the 
Christian community in the island; and 
when he (Sir J. Pakington) took office in 
the spring of the present year, he at once 
endeavoured to put an end to that state of 
things. He had now to state generally, in 
answer to the questions of his hon. Friend, 
that after gravely considering the matter, 
he had prepared a despatch, which he 
should send to Ceylon by the next mail, 
conveying instructions to the Governor of 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment upon the subject. He must say, 
however, that he was astonished to find that 
there did not exist in the Colonial Office such 
full information as to the facts of the case as 
he should have expected to find there, and 
without which it was exceedingly difficult 
to issue instructions upon a subject of so 
complicated a nature with the deqsion and 
clearness he should have desired. The 
instructions which the Government were 
prepared to send out were these: that 
with regard to the tooth, its possession was 
to be transferred at once, and entirely, to 
the Buddhists themselves, the Governor 
being instructed to provide a safe place for 
its custody. The 3001. a year, agreed to be 
paid by Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, in liew 
of the other contributions which were pre- 
viously made, having, in his (Sir J. Pak- 
ington’s) opinion, been withdrawn with 
very great injustice to the parties, he pro- 
posed to issue instructions that, as a com- 
pensation for its loss, the Governor should 
give the Buddhists an extent of land equi- 
valent in value to 3007. a year, so that 
they should not be worse off in that re 
spect than they were before. With regard 
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to the third point, the instructions he pro- 

sed to send out were, that the Governor 
should request the Buddhists to provide 
for themselves the means of appointing 
the priests, who had hitherto been ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Ceylon. At 
the present time they appointed a large 

rtion of the priesthood, and he intended 
to call upon them to take measures for ap- 
pointing the remainder as well. If diffi- 
culty were experienced on their part in so 
providing the means, he should then in- 
struct the Governor to take into his own 
hands the provision of the means for mak- 
ing the appointments. Such was the 
course which the Government was anxious 
to take, in the hope of being able thereby 
to put an end to all these difficulties and 
without any breach of faith; but seeing 
the number of difficulties by which the 
question was surrounded, he proposed to 
leave a considerable discretion in the hands 
of the Governor. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS begged to 
ask if the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to lay the despatch which embodied 
his views upon the table of the House ? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 


would have no objection to do so when the 
despatch was quite ready. 


THE DERBY ELECTION. 


Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he rose to bring under the notice of the 
‘House a petition from the borough of 
Derby, which he considered deserving the 
serious attention of the House. The pe- 
tition set forth— 


“That at the last election for the borough of 
Derby, Michael Thomas Bass, Lawrence Hey- 
worth, and Thomas Berry Horsfall, Esquires, 
were the candidates ; that at the said election 
an organised system of bribery was resorted to, 
and successfully carried out, for the purpose of 
procuring the return of one of the Members, and 
which did procure, the said return; that the 
right hon, William Beresford, a Major in the 
Army, and a Member of the Most Hon. Privy 
Council, and Seeretary at War, and now a Mem- 
ber of that hon. House, was a party to such 
bribery, and did himself send, or cause to be 
sent, to the said borough an agent for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the said scheme and system 
of bribery ; and the petitioners therefore prayed 
that the House would institute a full and search- 
ing inquiry into the whole of the case ; and they 
prayed this the more earnestly, that the right 
hon, Gentleman had openly and publicly declared 
that those who had been instrumental in bringing 
the bribery to light had been guilty of a foul and 
scandalous conspiracy, and had resorted, for the 
purpose of earrying that conspiracy into effect, 
to falsehood and subornation of perjury. Un- 
der these circumstances, the petitioncrs were 
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most anxious that the inquiry should take place 
without loss of time, so that the truth might be 
made to appear manifest, and it might clearly be 
seen whether, on the one hand, they had been 
guilty of the foul and nefarious practices which 
had been ascribed to them, or whether, on the 
other hand, the right hon. Gentleman had been 
guilty of an infraction of the law, nearly affect- 
ing not only the interests of the borough with 
which they were connected, but of the people at 
large.” 


He had been requested to bring this peti- 
tion under the notice of the House, and 
having consented to do so, he trusted that 
in discharging the difficult and distressing 
duty thus cast upon him, he should not 
give the right hon. Gentleman, whose name 
was brought in question, reason to com- 
plain of any want of candour, fairness, 
and moderation on his part, or of the ab- 
sence of what was always due from one 
Gentleman to another, however they might 
happen to sit on opposite sides of the 
House. He would now proceed to state 
the facts of the case as they had been 
stated to him. At the last election for 
the borough of Derby, the Members who 
had represented the borough in the pre- 
vious Session of Parliament, Messrs. Bass 
and Heyworth, were opposed to Mr. Tho- 
mas Berry Horsfall. Mr. Horsfail, it was 
stated, was a merchant and resident of 
Liverpool, and at that time a political 
stranger to the borough, but he had mar- 
ried into a family named Cox, several 
members of which were established and 
carrying on various occupations in Derby, 
and were consequently possessed of con- 
siderable influence in the borough. One 
of these gentlemen was a solicitor, and 
father to a Mr. Cox, in partnership with a 
Mr. Fountain as wine merchants; another 
Mr. Cox was at the head of large lead- 
works, and it might make a matter for 
future observation, that it was in the 
house of this Mr. Cox that Mr. Horsfall, 
during his election, took up his residence. 
Up to the last election, Derby had been 
considered quite a stronghold of the Liberal 
party; but just before that election ru- 
mours became rife that a different result 
was about to be effected by the introduc- 
tion by the Conservative party of bribery 
money into the borough. Several of the 
more ardent and less prudent of the ad- 
herents of that party openly declared that 
money would not be wanting at the elec- 
tion, and this intimation turned out in 
the sequel not to be without foundation. 
While this was going on, information was 
conveyed to Mr. Moss, a solicitor at Derby, 
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and who was acting as chairman of Messrs, 
Bass and Heyworth’s committee, that 
bribery was in course of perpetration, and 
details of the bribery accompanying the in- 
formation, precautions were at once taken 
to verify the fact. At the same time he 
was bound to say that the information 
thus received by Mr. Moss came from a 
tainted and suspicious source, and was 
only valuable in so far as it was verified 
by subsequent discoveries. He had better 
at once state to the House how this came 
to pass. There was an attorney of the 
name of Flewker, residing in Derby, who 
had been, at many former elections, an 
active agent on the Conservative side. It 
appeared that before the last election this 
Mr. Flewker had become discontented with 
that party in this way :—Having been at 
the general election (1847) an agent for 
the Conservative candidate, who was de- 
feated, he had got up a petition against 
Messrs. Strutt and Gower, the successful 
candidates, had carried that petition to 
trial, had been successful, and had unseat- 
ed those Members. In effecting this ob- 
ject, however, he did that which was the 
usual accompaniment of such proceed- 
ings—he incurred considerable expenses, 
and found himself at the close of the 
affair out of pocket to the extent of 
709%. or 8001. He applied, naturally 
enough, to his political friends at Derby 
to reimburse him this amount, but he could 
get nothing from them but idle excuses, 
and, accordingly, nothin gmaking men so 
sore as the being kept out of their money, 
Flewker, when the Jast election came, pe- 
remptorily refused to act as the agent of 
the Conservative candidate, or to take any 
part in the contest. A correspondence 
ensued between Flewker and Mr. Lewis, 
the chairman of Mr. Horsfall’s committee, 
which the latter subsequently wished to 
have printed in the local newspaper, the 
editor of which, however, refused to insert 
it, not wishing to publish anything that 
might lead to discussion among the party. 
Flewker continued in this state of mind 
until the eve of the election, when a person 
of the name of Radford, also an attorney, 
one of the most thoroughgoing partisans 
of the Conservative party, made a last 
effort with Flewker, and calling upon him, 
communicated to him the important secret 
that decisive arrangements had been made 
for securing the election by means of money, 
and that a stranger had arrived in the town 


who ‘* was to do the trick.’” This stran- | 


ger, he further stated, was at the County 
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Tavern, and Flewker was requested to 

to the County Tavern and see this stranger, 
and satisfy himself that the arrangements 
making by the stranger for executing the 
task he had to perform were such as were 
calculated to effect their object. Mr. Rad. 
ford added, that as it would be otherwise 
diffienlt to obtain access to the stranger, 
he would give Flewker a card, which, on 
being shown to the stranger, would satisfy 
him that all was right, and at once secure 
Flewker’s admission. On the card wag 
the address—‘* Mr. T. Morgan, Chester,” 
Flewker having at last consented to act, 
proceeded to the County Tavern, showed 
the card to the servant, and, after some 
demur, was ultimately admitted to the 
stranger, to whom also he showed the 
card. Some allusion was made to the 
stranger’s (Morgan’s) coming from Ches- 
ter, to which he replied, ‘‘ I don’t come 
from Chester, I come from Shrewsbury; 
Mr. Frail sent me.’’ Flewker, who had 
before had communications with Frail on 
election matters, asked Morgan if he had 
any letter from Frail? Morgan replied, 
‘that he had no letter from Frail, but 
that he had a letter with him which Frail 
had given him to bring there.” He then 
took out the letter, and showed it to 
Flewker, who, intimately acquainted with 
the handwriting of the Secretary at War, 
at once exclaimed, ‘* Why, this is Major 
Beresford’s writing, I know the writing 
perfectly well, and see it is signed W. B.!” 
Nothing further passed at that time be- 
tween Messrs. Flewker and Morgan. 
Flewker went back to Radford, and said, 
** Why, this man does not come from 
Chester, he comes from Shrewsbury.” To 
which Radford replied, ‘ It’s all right; 
and we’ve told him when the thing’s done 
we'll give him 1001.” Morgan, in fact, 
had himself informed Flewker, at the in- 
terview which had just taken place, that 
this money was promised him. Radford 
next requested Flewker to take on himself 
a mission of considerable importance, and 
that was, to proceed next morning to Not 
tingham, to see there a man of the name 
of Hibbert, who had considerable weight 
in electioneering matters, and who had or- 
ganised a considerable body of men, who 
acted under his command at elections, who 
looked to him for their pay, and would not 
acknowledge any other leader. There was 
at Derby an attorney of the name of Huis, 
who acted at the late election as agent for 
Mr. Horsfall, under the direction of Mr. 
Horsfall’s confidential solicitor, of whom 
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more would be said by-and-by. Huish 
and Radford had, a few days before, sent 
a person of the name of Simpson over to 
Nottingham, to an attorney of the name 
of Bowley, to secure the services of Hib- 
bert. When Bowley discovered from Simp- 
son’s conversation what was going on, and 
what was about to be done at Derby, he 
thought it better not to mix himself up in 
the matter; and he had advised Huish him- 
self to see Hibbert, and get him to come 
over to the Derby election. But, inas- 
much as no answer had come from Hibbert 
up to the eve of the nomination day, and 
as it was remembered that some misunder- 
standing had taken place on a former occa- 
sion between Huish and Hibbert, and that 
Hibbert declared himself to have no reli- 
ance on Huish, Radford asked Flewker to 
go over to Nottingham, and make arrange- 
ments with Hibbert to accompany him back 
to Derby, and bring over his men. Flewker 
accordingly went over next morning to 
Nottingham, and saw Hibbert, who told 
him that he had received a letter from 
Huish, but that, had the thing rested with 
Huish, he should not have attended to his 
request, seeing that he had no confidence 
in Huish, but that, as he now had Rad- 
ford’s promise, he would come. He, how- 
ever, was not able to get over until late in 
the day. Flewker while at Nottingham 
got into conversation with a Mr. Cox, to 
whom he told what was going on at Derby. 
Now, Cox, who was a great Liberal, here- 
upon made the best of his way to the town- 
clerk of Nottingham, from whom he pro- 
cured an introduction to Mr. Moss, at 
Derby, the chairman of the Liberal com- 
mittee, to whom he then proceeded with a 
statement of the information he had so 
collected. Flewker, on his return to 
Derby, went to inform Radford that he 
had brought Hibbert over with him. He 
found, on reaching Radford’s house, that 
Radford was not at home, but at Messrs. 
Cox and Fountain’s, the wine merchants. 
On arriving at Messrs. Cox and Foun- 
tain’s, Flewker met Radford coming 
out of the house, in company with a Mr. 
Lunn, a cattle-dealer; Lunn separated from 
Radford, and then Flewker told Radford 
what had taken place. Radford next said 
there was a house opposite, the County 
Tavern, much frequented by people on 
the other side of the question, and which 
it was expedient to watch. Flewker 
hereupon proceeded to the County Ta- 
vern, and, on his way passed in the 
street the Mr. Lunn whom he had just 
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before seen in company with Mr. Rad- 
ford. Soon after he had reached the 
County Tavern, and was with Morgan in 
his room, Lunn came in and said he had 
a few words to say in private to Mr. Mor- 
gan. Flewker withdrew, and, upon return- 
ing to Morgan’s room, was told by that 
person that Lunn was a friend of Rad- 
ford’s, and ‘*had brought the needful.’ 
A conversation then took place as to their 
security from observation and detection in 
the room they occupied, and Morgan ex- 
plained that the room had a double com- 
munication—one of which led, by a back 
staircase, into the stableyard—and, upon 
showing the double communication to 
Flewker, the latter person quite concurred 
that the place was safe. While Flewker 
was with Morgan there came in a person 
named Rice, familiarly known in the town 
as ‘‘ Spring Rice,”’ who brought a list of 
persons supposed to be not inaccessible to 
pecuniary considerations. Mr. Morgan, it 
appeared, had previously complained that 
two similar lists with which he had been 
furnished were not numerous enough— 
were not ‘‘ winning lists’? — whereupon 
Rice had said that these lists were not the 
right lists, and that he would procure a 
right list. He (Sir A. Cockburn) gave all 
these names and all these details that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford) 
might have the full case before him, so as 
to enable him to confront Flewker with 
the other witnesses when the proper time 
arrived. So terminated the events of the 
evening of Wednesday, the nomination 
day. On the morning of Thursday Flewker 
went again to Morgan at the County Ta- 
vern, who asked him to go to Radford and 
tell him that he had not sent enough horse- 
nails, adding that Radford would know 
what was meant, and that it was urgent 
more horsenails should be transmitted 
forthwith. The door of Morgan’s room 
was guarded by a man, who allowed none 
to enter the room without giving a sign 
and password, the same being to place the 
forefinger of the right hand on the upper 
lip, and say, “‘ It’s all right, Radford sent 
me.”” Qn reaching Radford’s house, 
Flewker was informed by the servant that 
Radford was not well, and had not yet got 
up; whereupon Flewker desired the ser- 
vant to go up to Radford, and tell him that 
the man at the County Tavern wanted 
more horsenails, and must have them im- 
mediately. While he was giving this mes- 
sage to the servant, in came Mr. Cox, the 
attorney, father to Cox of the firm of Cox 
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and Fountain, the wine merchants, who 
heard the message so given by Flewker, 
and himself desired the servant to take up 
a message from him to Radford, that he 
must see him without delay, and that he 
must get up immediately, so that he might 
see him. The servant brought down word 
to Flewker that the horsenails should be 
sent. About two hours after that, Flewker 
met Mr. Radford, who told him that it was 
all right, and that the money had been 
sent. All these circumstances were com- 
municated by Flewker in the course of that 
morning to Mr. Cox, of Nottingham, who 
was no relation to the Cox’s of Derby, and 
by Mr. Cox to Mr. Moss, the chairman of 
Messrs. Bass and Heyworth’s committee. 
He was not there for a moment to defend 
the conduct of Flewker. He was betray- 
ing the confidence of his party, no doubt 
of it; and he (Sir A. Cockburn) was not 
there to deny or to disguise his motives— 
motives of which it was impossible to ap- 
prove—vindictiveness and cupidity; for he 
had stipulated for money in the event of 
his evidence being made use of. But the 
House perfectly well knew that it often 
happened that crime was arrested and of- 
fenders were brought to justice by means 
of information given from motives of which 
it was impossible to approve. The evi- 
dence of an informer, a spy, or an accom- 
plice was justly viewed with suspicion and 
distrust; but no prudent man would hesi- 
tate to avail himself of such information, 
in order to prevent the perpetration of 
crime, nor, if he were by such means put 
upon,the track of guilt, would he disbe- 
lieve the evidence when he took the offen- 
der flagrante delicto. Having received 
that information, Mr. Moss, after communi- 
cating with Messrs. Bass and Heyworth, 
and receiving their sanction to the course 
of conduct he was about to pursue, called 
in the assistance of the police; and a po- 
lice-sergeant, attended by two or three of 
his men, dressed in plain clothes, having | 
been furnished with all the particulars and 
with the necessary signal and watchword, 
proceeded to the County Tavern. They 
made their way to the room to which they 
had been directed, and they found the door 
guarded by a man whe was a stranger to 
them. The man first put out his hand to 
prevent their going in, but, on making the 
signal and pronouncing the password, he 
opened the door and admitted them, not 
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They there found the man Morgan, whom | 
they apprehended. They found upon him 
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2651. in gold, and 40/. in notes, and on the 
table before him was a book, in which 
were entered the names and numbers op 
the register of the voters, and against 
those names and numbers were figures ip. 
dicating the sums received by the voters, 
They further found upon him a letter to 
which he must now call the attention of 
the House. It was in the following 
terms :— 

“A good and safe man, with judgment and quick. 
ness, is wanted immediately at Derby. I suppose 
that you cannot leave your own place; if not, 
send some one whom you can trust in your place, 
Let him go to Derby on receiving this, and find 
the County Tavern, in the centre of the town, 
Send this card to Cox, Brothers, and Co., Lead- 
works, as coming from Chester. That will be 
enough.—Yours, “W.B. 

** Monday.” 

The police also found upon him two cards 
similarly worded, with the address of “ Mr, 
T. Morgan, Chester.’’ The man, being 
apprehended, was taken away in custody, 
to be brought before the magistrate on the 
following morning. He made no secret 
of the business on which he had been en- 
gaged. Apprehended thus, with the proofs 
of his guilty purpose around him, he made 
no disguise about the matter, but admitted 
freely that the book contained the names 
of voters who had received sums of money 
from him. ‘‘ After all,’’ he said, ‘‘ it was 
but a small affair;’’ and he spoke with 
considerable contempt of Derby, saying, 
‘*Derby is but a poor place, your voters 
are satisfied here with two or three pounds 
a-piece; in Shrewsbury a vote costs twenty 
times as much.” One thing, he thought, 
must be perfectly clear upon this state- 
ment—namely, that the man Morgan had 
been at the time engaged in corrupting 
voters at Derby by means of bribes. That 
was a point on which he thought there 
could not be on the mind of any reasonable 
man the slightest shadow of doubt, Then 
came this far more important and far more 
painful question, ‘‘ How far, upon the evi- 
dence of that letter, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War was to be con- 
sidered as having been accessory to the 
work of corruption?” That letter had 
been sworn to be in the handwriting of the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was found in 
an envelope addressed to Mr. John Frail, 
clerk of the course at Shrewsbury, which 
had on it the impress of the seal of the 
Carlton Club, which he thought went some 
way towards showing that it was a genuine 
letter. In addition to that, the right hon. 
Gentleman, having spoken out upon t 
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subject, had never for a single moment, | directions contained in the letter had been 


as far as he was aware, denied the genuine- 
ness of the letter; and, therefore, for the 
urpose of the present discussion, he as- 
sumed it to be the genuine handwriting of 
the right hon. Gentleman. If so, how far 
did that letter implicate the right hon. 
Gentleman in the proceedings at Derby ? 
One thing could not fail to strike every 

rson upon the most casual observation, 
and that was that the man went to the 
place where he was found committing the 
bribery by the direction and at the instance 
of the person to whom the letter was ad- 
dressed. The second thing that struck 
one was, that the letter contained a series 
of directions, and it would be found that 
Morgan, the briber, complied with all the 
directions given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, even to the most minute particular. 
The letter directed that a man should be 
sent from Shrewsbury to Derby imme- 
diately upon its receipt. The letter was 
dated Monday, and he found that on the 
Tuesday morning Morgan was on the plat- 
form of the railway station at Shrewsbury, 
and that he proceeded by the first train to 
Derby as fast as the railway could carry 
him. The next direction was, that he 
should find the County Tavern, in the cen- 
tre of the town. Upon Morgan’s arrival 
at Derby he proceeded to the County 
Tavern. There he established himself, 
and the County Tavern became the scene 
of action where the bribery was actually 
carried on. He was next directed to send 
his card to Cox, Brothers, and Co., Lead- 
works. Upon this point he (Sir A. Cock- 
burn) had the statement of the landlord of 
the inn, which had been given with con- 
siderable reluctance, for the man was a 
strong partisan, and was by no means will- 
ing to give information if he could avoid it. 
Nevertheless, he stated that no sooner had 
Morgan established himself at the inn than 
he handed to the landlord a card to be 
conveyed to Messrs. Cox, at the leadworks. 
That card was given by the landlord to 
the hostler, by whom it was conveyed to 
Messrs. Cox. Lastly, the letter directed 
that the card should bear the address of 
Chester, and upon the card (which he held 
in his hand), which was the card that Mr. 
Radford had given to Flewker, and which 
in all probability had been sent from 
Messrs. Cox, at the leadworks, to Mr. 
Radford—on that card was the address of 
Chester, whereas Morgan, in point of fact, 
lived at Shrewsbury. The House would 
Perceive, therefore, that every one of the 





most minutely followed by Morgan. There 
was another thing which they could not 
fail to observe, which was, that it was 
quite impossible that letter should have 
been written by the right hon. Gentleman 
without previous concert with parties at 
Derby. The right hon. Gentleman could 
hardly be expected to know anything of a 
second or third-rate house at Derby, like 
the County Tavern, or to know that it had 
facilities for carrying on such work as 
this; but Mr. Radford was a great fre- 
quenter of the County Tavern; he spent 
most of his evenings there, and was on 
terms of familiar intimacy with the land- 
lord. Again, it was idle to suppose that 
the writer of that letter would direct the 
man to send his card to Cox, of the lead- 
works, who was nearly connected with the 
sitting Member for Derby, without some 
previous concerted arrangement that, on 
the card being sent there, certain things 
were to be done. He next turned to the 
letter with the view of seeing whether it 
threw any light upon the object for which 
that man was to be sent from Shrewsbury 
to Derby, and for which all that machinery 
was to be set in action; and the first thing 
that struck him, on looking at it with the 
view of ascertaining the animus of the 
writer was to inquire for what legitimate 
purpose was a stranger to be sent all the 
way from Shrewsbury to Derby, a distance 
of seventy miles? If there were any legi- 
timate purpose for the presence of ‘‘ a safe 
man, with judgment and quickness,”’ at 
Derby, was no such man to be found 
among the agents and friends of the 
Conservative cause at Derby or the neigh- 
bouring towns? Why was a man to be 
despatched all the way from Shrewsbury ? 
The experience of many places where sys- 
tematic bribery had been brought to light, 
must have made the House pretty well ac- 
quainted with the fact, that when wholesale 
and systematic corruption was to be carried 
on in a borough, a stranger was always se- 
lected to doit. The presence of a stranger ex- 
cited less suspicion, and, if they could only 
succeed afterwards in cutting off the trail, 
detection became in most cases unlikely, 
and in very many impossible. Now, was 
any artifice resorted to for the purpose of 
cutting off the trail in this case? Here 
arose the most painful question, which one 
could not avoid asking, ‘‘ Why was a false 
address assumed on that occasion?’’ For 
any legitimate purpose, they did not want 
any false address whatever, and a false ad- 
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dress given by a person not a stranger would 
not do. But here there was both a stran- 
ger employed, and a false address given by 
that stranger. Supposing, for a moment, 
for the sake of the argument, that the 
person who was required must be a stran- 
ger, he need, if the object were legitimate, 
give no false address; but, if it were de- 
sired after the work was done to cut off 
all possibility of following him up, then 
a false address would answer the purpose. 
So here, he could not help asking for 
what legitimate purpose was this man di- 
rected to assume a false address? They 
all knew, however, that nothing was more 
common than for guilt to seek to shroud 
itself in secrecy, disguise, and falsehood. 
These, indeed, were its ordinary concomi- 
tants and its most unerring indications, 
and, therefore, he said that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been subjected to un- 
just suspicions, he had brought it entirely 
upon himself. Now, looking at all this 
combination of circumstances, he would 
take the liberty of putting a case. He 
had himself assisted in the administration 
of justice. He saw around him hon. and 


learned Friends who belonged to the legal 
profession. 


There must be many hon. 
Gentlemen in that House who, in their 
respective districts, assisted in the admin- 
istration of the Criminal Law; and to all 
of those he ventured to put this question : 
Take the case of a man apprehended 
flagrante delicto in the perpetration of 
crime, and upon him is found a letter 
which directed him to go to a place where 
that crime was in course of being com- 
mitted, which directed him what he was 
to do when he got there, which directed 
him to put himself into communication 
with persons who might fairly be supposed 
to have an interest in the work he was 
about to do, and which further directed 
him to assume a disguise; then, if on a 
criminal trial the question were asked whe- 
ther the person writing that letter were 
accessory to the crime, what would it be 
the duty of the Judge to say? It would 
be his duty to say that such conduct, un- 
answered and unexplained, was cogent 
and weighty evidence for the jury of the 
complicity of the writer with the guilt of 
the principal. Observe, he said only, if 
‘‘ unanswered and unexplained.”” Heaven 
forbid that he should say that this case 
did not admit of an answer or an explana- 
tion! All he said was, that it was a case 
which demanded inquiry. His long ex- 
perience had inspired him with a deep con- 
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viction of however bad appearances might 
be, that a case which, primd facie, appear. 
ed unanswerable, irresistible, and over. 
whelming, might yet, by the introduction 
of new facts, and by the admission of ney 
light, be made to assume the complex. 
ion and character of innocence. He did 
not say that that was not the case here; 
but he did venture to say, and no man 
could gainsay it, that this was a case 
which required an answer, which called 
for an explanation, which demanded a sift. 
ing and searching inquiry, and that with. 
out such an inquiry neither the public 
mind out of doors nor that House could 
be satisfied. Here he should have left 
this case but that there were peculiar cir. 
cumstances connected with it which would 
justify him in entering somewhat more 
into detail, and made it necessary for him 
to trespass on the attention of the House 
a little longer. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Beresford) had spoken out upon this 
subject, and had openly declared, at 
meeting of his constituents, that all the 
facts which had thus been Lrought to light 
were the result of a base conspiracy, of 
artifice and fraud, and that the case 
against him had been sought to be sup- 
ported by falsehood and perjury. He had 
heard also, in all quarters, and he believed 
it to be true, that the friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman had everywhere declared 
(whether with his authority or not he was 
not aware), that the letter found upon 
Morgan, albeit a genuine letter, was one 
which had reference, not to the election of 
1852, but to some prior election; that it 
was written at a time when the right hon. 
Gentleman was not fettered with the re- 
sponsibilities of office, and with which it 
would be unfair and ungenerous to seek to 
visit him now. If that hypothesis were 
true, he perfectly and cordially concurred 
in the inference to be drawn from it; if it 
were an old and stale transaction, it would 
be ungenerous and unworthy of the House 
to rake it up at this time. Having heard 
these things, when applied to on the part 
of the petitioners to bring the case before the 
House, he had felt it incumbent upon him 
to institute the best inquiry which the ma- 
terials at his disposal enabled him to make, 
in order to satisfy his mind whether there 
was any foundation for saying that a con- 
spiracy existed against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or that the letter in quesiion h 

reference to some prior election, He had 
felt that to be incumbent upon him, not 
only from a sense of what was due to the 
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right hon. Gentleman, but of what was 
due also to himself ; because he said with 
most unfeigned sincerity that nothing 
would occasion him greater mortification 
or more lasting regret than to feel that he 
had been made, however innocently on his 

rt, the instrument of a base and scan- 
dalous plot to bring an unfounded accusa- 
tion against the right hon. Gentleman. 
He had found upon inquiry that the mate- 
rials were not wanting to guide him in the 
investigation which he felt bound to make; 
for, naturally enough, the charge of con- 
spiracy against those parties made by the 
right hon. Gentleman had put everybody 
in Derby upon their mettle. Mr. Flewker 
having been charged with suborning evi- 
dence, everybody was anxious to have 
additional light thrown upon the matter, 
and additional information was speedily at 
hand with the view of settling the question 
whether not that letter had reference to the 
last or to some prior election. He found 
the inquiry very much simplified by this. 
It appeared that the right hon. Gentleman 
had been in correspondence with Mr. 
Flewker on a former occasion, and he was 
very soon enabled to satisfy his mind that 
that letter could not by any possibility 
have reference to any election prior to 
1848, for, in the first place, it appeared per- 
fectly clear that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not in any way interfered in the election 
for Derby at the general election in 1847. 
Moreover, it was made perfectly clear to de- 
monstration that Frail, who was called on 
to interfere by that letter, was a total 
stranger to the borough of Derby, as far 
as electioneering matters were concerned, 
until 1848. Messrs. Strutt and Gower 
having been returned at the general elec- 
tion of 1847, a petition was presented 
against that return on the meeting of Par- 
liament, and the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to have been applied to to give his 
assistance towards forwarding the object of 
that petition: and he found him writing to 
Mr. Flewker, November 21, 1847, in the 
following terms :— 


“ Ashbury-park, 


“ Dear Sir—I received your letter in London 
yesterday, just as I was starting. I should think 
it a good thing indeed to unseat Mr. Strutt for 
Derby; but I fear that I have not the means of 
accepting your proposal, as I have not funds at 
my disposal, just after the expenditure attending 
4 general election, to pay the costs of the petition. 
Ifyou get up a case, anda subscription for the 
purpose, I can promise a subscription of 1001. ; 
but I cannot do more. 1 will speak to Colvile, if 


{Nov. 29, 1852} 
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he is in town, when I get there on Tuesday,— 

Believe me, yours truly, 
“ Nov. 21.” 

So the matter rested until February 17, 

1848, when the right hon. Gentleman wrote 

as follows :— 


“ W. Beresrorp. 


“ Feb. 17. 

“ Dear Sir—I am very glad to hear so good an 
account as you give of the prospect of success in 
the Derby petition. I shall be glad to give you 
any assistance in my power when the case comes 
on.—Yours truly, “ W. Beresronrp.” 


Now came an important letter. It seemed 
that the right hon. Gentleman, being un- 
able to contribute more than 100/. towards 
the cost of the petition, thought he could 
render valuable assistance in another form, 
and that was by sending down Mr. Frail to 
assist in getting up the petition. He al- 
luded to this to show that the letter found 
upon Morgan could not apply to any elec- 
tion prior to 1848, because until February, 
1848, Frail was a stranger to Derby. The 
letter of February, 1848, was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“ Dear Sir—I have an agent who is skilled in 
all election matters, and understands every man- 
ner of scheme with regard to petitions. He will 
be in Derby next Monday, and will bring an intro- 
duction from me. You may trust him most im- 
plicitly, and you will get some very useful hints 
probably from him respecting your petition — 
Yours truly, * WittuaM Brresrorp. 

“77, Pall Mall, Feb. 25.” 


Now, it was perfectly clear from this letter 
that it referred to a person who was a 


complete stranger at Derby. It adverted 
to the necessity of an introduction; it dealt 
with him as we deal with a stranger, for 
whose capacity and trustworthiness, in a 
matter of some moment, we felt ourselves 
called upon to vouch; and, accordingly, 
the letter did vouch for the individual in 
those respects. Now, who was that indi- 
vidual? The next letter showed. It was 
a letter of the same date as the last—the 
25th of February—and was addressed to 
Mr. Flewker, to whom it was presented 
by Mr. Frail two days afterwards :— 

“* Dear Sir—The bearer, Mr. Frail, is the per- 


son I wrote to you about.—Yours, truly, 
“ W. BeresForp.” 


He thought that these letters showed con- 
clusively and beyond a doubt that up to 
the 25th of February, 1848, Frail was a 
total stranger in Derby, and had never 
previously intermeddled with the election 
affairs of that borough. The next letter 
was dated the 3rd of March, 1848. He 
begged the House to observe that he was 
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now showing the relation which existed | 
between Mr. Frail, of Shrewsbury, and Mr. 
Flewker, of Derby, and the leading agents | 
and partisans of the Conservative party 
there. The letter was dated, as he had 
said, March 3, 1848, and was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Dear Sir—I have endeavoured to see Mr. 
Colville, but I find he is in the country hunting, 
probably near Atherstone. I will speak to him 
whenever he comes up to town. I have seen Mr. 
Frail, who gives me a good account of the case 
that can be made out against the sitting Members. 
I have requested him to give you every assist- 
ance in his power, and attend to anything that 
the Derby party desire to be done. I shall be 
happy to assist you also when the Committee sits.’ 


What this meant he (Sir A. Cockburn) did 
not altogether know. 

“ The great matter to be looked to is to collect 
funds and to keep the case quiet till it is brought 
before the Committee.—Yours, truly, 


“ Wittiam BerEsForp. 
«77, Pall Mall.” 


The next letter was from Mr. Frail him- 
self, and was important, because it showed 
that he had now put himself upon a foot- 
ing of intimacy with regard to the election- 
eering and political affairs of the borough 
of Derby. That letter was written from 
Carlisle. It appeared that an election was 
at that time going on in the ancient city of 
Carlisle. An electiori petition had been 
presented against the return of one of the 
hon. Members who had been returned at the 
general election of 1847. That petition 
was successful; and consequently another 
election became necessary in order to fill 
the vacant seat. Now, it appeared that 
Frail was sent down there, if not by the 
direction, at all events with the concur- 
rence, of the right hon. Gentleman, for 
the purpose of lending his assistance in 
the election at Carlisle. He found him 
writing thus to Mr. Flewker :— 


“ Carlisle, Saturday. 

“ My dear Sir—I have only just received your 
letters this day. I am much engaged with the 
election ; it will be over on Tuesday, and I hope to 
be in London on Wednesday. I have written to 
London for you ; arrangements must be made for 
the lodgings of your witnesses, &c. This shall 
be attended to without delay. If you can get 
Andrews and Alexander do, if not, Byles.” 


Messrs. Andrews and Alexander were two 
very distinguished Members of the Parlia- 
mentary bar, and the other was Mr. Ser- 
jeant Byles, one of the most distinguished 
barristers in Westminster Hall, but proba- 
bly better known to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
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site as the author of a work entitled The 
He (Sir A, 
Cockburn) was very sorry for his learned 


_and esteemed Friend. He considered him, 


indeed, to be a very ill-used man, to haye 
been induced to step aside from his ordin 
avocations and indulge in profound lucubra- 
tions which had now been left high and 
dry, with nobody to read the book he had 
produced, unless it were the hon. and gal. 
lant Member for Lincoln (Colonel Sib. 
thorp), for whose consistency on this sub 
ject no man had a greater respect than he 
(Sir A. Cockburn) had; and he would sug. 
gest that his learned Friend should dedi- 
cate the second edition of his work to that 
hon. and gallant Member, if it should ever 
reach a second edition. But there was one 
most significant part of the letter to come. 
It was signed at the bottom ‘* John Frail,” 
but above that were the words, ‘* Yours, in 
great haste, very sincerely, William Nixson. 
—King’s Arms Hotel—My best wishes to 
Mr. Hibbert or Thompson, not Johnson.” 
This showed, he thought, very plainly, 
that Mr. Frail had gone under the name of 
Nixson at Carlisle, when he was attending 
to electioneering matters there; and there 
a postscript says, ‘* My best wishes to 
Mr. Hibbert or Thompson, not Johnson.” 
It was evident from the P.S. that this gen- 
tleman also had been undergoing a change 
in his patronymic, and that Mr. Flewker 
had written the disguise Johnson instead 
of Thompson, which Mr. Frail takes this 
opportunity of correcting. This would give 
hon. Members some insight into the way in 
which proceedings were conducted when 
certain class of politicians were engaged in 
carrying on delicate matters connected with 
elections, or in getting up petitions against 
sitting Members. The next letter was of 
the same date as the last. It was from 
the right hon. Gentleman to Mr. Flewker. 
It evidently referred to Frail’s stopping at 
Carlisle for the purposes of the election 
there, and was in these words :—- 

“ Dear Sir—Mr. Frail has been out of town on 
very important business for four or five days, and 
that is the reason why you have not heard from 
him. Ido not think that he has got your letter. 
I think he wili be able to get to Derby on Tuesday 
night or Wednesday morning, but not before. 1 
have sent to speak to a gentleman from Derby, 
and will give him any direction I can that may be 
serviceable. I regret that Frail is out of town.— 
Yours, truly, «« W. BeresForD. 

“ Saturday, —— (1848. )” 


Now, this correspondence appeared to es- 
tablish the position for which he had used 
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it, namely, to prove that the right hon. |ly as a matter of fact. The House would 
Gentleman having had nothing whatever to observe that he was addressed as ‘ the 
do with the election at Derby in 1847, clerk of the course at Shrewsbury.” 
and that Frail having been a total stranger, Now, was anything going on in Sep- 
there until 1848, it was quite impossible | tember, 1848, at Shrewsbury, or its vi- 
that the letter in question could have re-|cinity, in the shape of horseracing, or 
ference to the Derby election of 1847. But | other turf engagements, which would con- 
there was a subsequent election in 1848, | fine Frail to his ‘‘ own place?”’ Nothing 
and he was ready to admit, that looking to | of the kind. The Shrewsbury race took 
the position of the right hon. Gentleman, | place in the spring and in November. 
and looking to the footing on which Mr. | There were, therefore, no races at Shrews- 
Frail stood with regard to election mat- | bury at that time. Well, was there any 
ters, it was quite possible, nay probable, electioneering going ov? None whatever, 
that the right hon. Gentleman might have | Both the seats at Shrewsbury were full, 
been referred to furnish ‘‘ a safe and dis- and there was no election going on, either 
creet man” for that election, and might there or in the neighbourhood, which could 
have had recourse to Frail as one whose | render the presence of Frail necessary in 
emissaries and agents would be readily ac- | Shrewsbury. But the best proof of all 
cepted in the borough as coming from a| that there was nothing to detain him at 

rson in whom the party had confidence. | Shrewsbury was the fact that he did go to 
Well, did the letter in question refer to that Derby at that time. It so happened that 


election ? The petition of 1847 having, as 
he had said, succeeded in unseating one of | 
the sitting Members, a new election took | 
place for the purpose of filling the vacant | 
seat. The writ was issued on Thursday, | 
the 24th of August, and the election took | 
place on Friday and Saturday, the Ist and | 


that was the time of the Derby races, and 
Frail, it seemed, made his appearance 
there in a jockey costume. He was seen 
there in that dress. He called upon 
Flewker, and stated that he had taken an 
interest in the unseating of the sitting 
Members, and that he was desirous that 


2nd of September. Now, did the letter | the Conservative candidate should be suc- 


apply to that election? The way to test | cessful; and he wished to know if he could 


that was to look at the letter, and see whe- | be of any use; but he was informed by 
ther the circumstances to which it referred | Flewker that his services were not wanted, 
quadrated with the circumstances of the | as there was no money passing. Whether 
election in 1848, and not with the cireum- | this was owing to the fact that his (Sir A. 
stances of the election in 1852, or whe- | Cockburn’s) hon. and learned Friend the 


ther they quadrated with the circumstances 
of the election in 1852, and not with the | 
circumstances of the election in 1848. In| 
the first place, it would be observed that | 
the letter was addressed to Frail, who was 
asked immediately to send over a man to 
Derby, and this request was made upon the 
assumption that Frail was so much occu- 
pied at home that he would be unable to 
leave his “‘ own place.’”’ The first question 
he had to ask was, what were the oceupa- 
tions of Frail? And, second, what could 
be the occupation requiring his presence | 
at Shrewsbury which could be within the 
knowledge of a party who addressed him 
from London? Now, the fact was, that 
Frail was 2 man who was in no business 
at all. He was originally a hairdresser, 
but had retired from business many years 
ago. He was now attached to two pur- 
suits, and two pursuits exclusively—horse- 
racing and electioneering. He was a per- 
son who was very much on the turf. He 
did not mention this with the view of cast- 
ing any disrespect on Mr, Frail, but mere- 


| 
| 





Member for Falmouth (Mr. Freshfield), 
being then one of the Conservative candi- 
dates, had a strong aversion, as he (Sir A. 
Cockburn) was sure he would have a strong 


| aversion, to all kinds and degrees of corrup- 


tion, or whether it was owing to the fact 
that there were two Conservative candi- 
dates in the field when only one of them 
had the slightest chance of success, he 
knew not; but at any rate Mr. Frail was in 
formed that on this occasion there was no 
money stirring, and he withdrew, no doubt 
to his own great disgust. But now he 
would turn to the election of 1852; and he 
would ask, was there anything in 1852 to 
keep Mr. Frail at home? Unquestionably 
there was. There was a contested elec- 
tion at Shrewsbury at the same time as at 
Derby; and, not only was there a con- 
tested election, but an election under pecu- 
liar circumstances, which required the pre- 
sence of an active man like Mr. Frail, who 
had been the life and soul of the elections 
there for a series of years, in a more than 
ordinary degree. The contest, it appeared, 
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sprang up at the last moment. The elec- 
tion was to take place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, while the election at Derby 
was to take place on the Wednesday and 
Thursday. The contest at Shrewsbury, 
he believed, had sprung up on the previous 
Friday, so that all was bustle and turmoil 
there. Frail was, therefore, necessarily 
confined to his own place by the election 
proceedings then going on. The right 
hon. Gentleman was quite right, then, in 
supposing thot Frail was on that occasion 
unable to “‘leave his own place.’’ But 
that was not all. There was another cir- 
cumstance which appeared very significant. 
The writer of the letter directed that a 
man should be sent from Shrewsbury to 
Derby “‘ immediately” onits receipt. Now, 
this letter was written on Monday, and on 
Tuesday morning Morgan was seen to 
start for Derby. How did this agree with 
the circumstances of the election in 1848 ? 
The election in 1848, he begged the House 
to observe, did not take place on a Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, but on a Friday and 
Saturday; so that there was not the same 
necessity for an immediate and hurried 
departure as if it had been earlier in the 
week. And, accordingly, instead of going 
immediately to Derby, Frail did not make 


his appearance there until Thursday, the 
day of the races. It thus appeared that 
all the circumstances of the election in 
1852 quadrated with the exigencies of the 
letter, whereas with the circumstances of 
the election in 1848 they did not at all 


quadrate. Besides, it was plain that if 
the letter was written with reference to the 
election in 1848, it could not possibly be 
made to apply to the election in 1852, ex- 
cept by means of some great, ‘villanous, 
and abominable conspiracy. He asked the 
House, then, whether they could discover 
the remotest trace of a conspiracy or plot 
in the matter, or whether all the proofs he 
had adduced did not point in the opposite 
direction? In the first place, he would 
ask, if there was a conspiracy, who were 
the conspirators? No doubt he should be 
told that Flewker was a person capable 
both of hatching and concocting a plot of 
this kind, and of carrying it into execu- 
tion. He (Sir A. Cockburn) was not there 
to defend or palliate in any degree the 
conduct of Flewker; but let every man 
have his due. It appeared to him that 
there was a great difference in point of 
turpitude and atrocity between a man who, 
having become possessed of a guilty secret, 
reveals it—however dishonourable his con- 
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duct in that respect may be—and the eon. 
duct of a man who should have the wick. 
edness and inconceivable audacity to frame 
and concoct a scheme of fraud and yillap 

for the purpose of making the innocent 
appear to be guilty, and entailing upon 
them the consequences thereof. But he 
(Sir A. Cockburn) would assume that 
Flewker was a man capable in point of 
immorality and boldness in conceiving such 
a plot. It would be remembered, however, 
that one man did not make a conspiracy; 
because, although one man might conceive 
a scheme of this kind, it required the eo. 
operation of other men to carry it into 
effect. Besides, he begged to ask, even if 
they gave Flewker the credit of being able 
and willing to conceive such a scheme, 
what could be his motives for seeking to 
injure the right hon. Gentleman? The 
right hon. Gentleman had made him no 
promise. He told him fairly that he could 
contribute no more than 1001. towards 
his subscription; and, having paid that, 
Flewker had no further claim upon him, 
and had never pretended that he had the 
slightest shadow of a claim against him. 
But he would assume, for the moment, 
that in his desire to do injury to the party, 
Flewker forgot that he had no ground of 
dislike to the right hon. Gentleman person- 
ally, but that, in consequence of the high 
position of the right hon. Gentleman asa 
Minister of the Crown, he was willing to in- 
clude him in such a charge. The House, on 
the other hand, however, should consider 
the position in which Flewker had placed 
himself. He did not rest his statements 
on his own testimony; he vouched for a 
number of persons in support of, them; he 
vouched for a number of the partisans, 
agents, and friends of the Conservative 
candidate; he vouched iu particular for 
Frail and Morgan. Could it be supposed 
that Flewker would shut his eyes to the 
fact that detection, exposure, disgrace, and 
punishment would be the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a plot? He begged the 
House to considor this, too:—Here was a 
man whose irritation had arisen from the 
circumstance that he had lost 7007. Could 
they believe that he would intrust a stran- 
ger like Morgan with a sum of 4001., with 
which he might start immediately, and 
whom he could never call to account for it 
without the perfect certainty of the expo- 
sure which must follow? But he should 
assume that Flewker was capable of con- 
ceiving the villany, that he was willing to 
execute it, and that he was dead to all 
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radential considerations in its pursuit. 
still, as he had already said, one man 
alone could not have carried the scheme 
into execution. He must have had con- 
federates. Who were they? He was 
afraid that if the idea of a conspiracy was 
entertained, his hon. Friend the sitting 
Member (Mr. Bass), and his late colleague 
(Mr. Heyworth) must be included in it, as 
yellas Mr. Moss, the chairman of their 
committee, a gentleman who had been for 
the second time chosen to fill the honour- 
able office of chief magistrate of the bo- 
rough. All of these must in that case be 
considered conspirators, because they had 
all availed themselves of the information 
obtained from Mr. Flewker, and acted upon 
it. But he should not stop to vindicate 
the character of those gentlemen from that 
aspersion. His hon. Friend’s (Mr. Bass’s) 
character spoke for itself. But, even mak- 
ing them a present of the supposition—so 
far as concerned those gentlemen—that 
was not all, because, in order to estab- 
lish a conspiracy, it would be necessary to 
include the whole body, or at least a large 
number of the agents and partisans of the 
Conservative candidate. And here he would 
beg to ask a simple but pertinent ques- 
tin. if it was a conspiracy, how came 
the letter in question into the hands of 
Morgan? The letter was addressed to Mr. 
Frail, and yet it found its way into the 
hands of Morgan. On what rational hypo- 
thesis could this be accounted for, unless 
upon the natural supposition that it had 
been given by Frail to Morgan, in order to 
go to Derby and do the required work ? 
He knew it had been said that the letter 
was given by Frail to Flewker, and that it 
had been placed by Flewker in the hands 
of Morgan in order to establish the present 
ease. In his (Sir A. Cockburn’s) opinion, 
nothing could be more improbable; and, 
to set the matter entirely at rest, he craved 
the attention of the House to the following 
cireumstances. He thought he could make 
itelear to the mind of every one that the 
letter must have been delivered to Morgan 
at Shrewsbury, and not at Derby. On the 
back of the letter he found in pencil a few 
words in a handwriting the same as the 
entries in Morgan’s book, and which there 
was no doubt was Morgan’s handwriting. 
These words were ‘‘ Stafford, Lichfield, 
Burton-on-Trent, Derby.”’ Now, these 
Were places at which a man travelling from 
Shrewsbury to Derby would have to change 
carriages, There was no direct communi- 
tation between Shrewsbury and Derby, and 
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a person travelling between the two places 
must avail himself of several railways. A 
stranger going for the first time, therefore, 
from Shrewsbury to Derby would naturally 
be expected to ask for information as to 
the mode in which he could best travel, 
and particularly as to the places at which 
he would have to change carriages; and 
that, having obtained that information, he 
would write it on the back of the document 
which he intended to take with him to Derby. 
Accordingly, he(Sir A.Cockburn) found that 
Stafford was the first place where a person 
travelling from Shrewsbury to Derby would 
have to change carriages; Lichfield, the 
second; Burton-on-Trent, the third; and 
then came Derby. Had the letter been 
delivered to Morgan after he had arrived 
at Derby, he would not, in the first place, 
have needed to ask any information with 
respect to the change of carriages; and, in 
the second place, if he had, the names of 
the stations would have been placed ex- 
actly in the reverse order in which they 
were found in the document, not from 
Shrewsbury to Derby, but from Derby to 
Shrewsbury. He thought that this faet— 
in his opinion no small one—was a very 
significant one, as showing satisfactorily 
to every impartial mind that the letter 
must have been delivered to Morgan at 
Shrewsbury, and not at Derby. If, then, 
the letter was delivered by Frail to Mor- 
gan, and if the allegation of a conspiracy 
was still to be maintained, what was the 
consequence? If was impossible to con- 
ceive a conspiracy such as had been sug- 
gested except with the concurrence of 
Frail. Now, Frail was a man of whose 
electioneering morality, no man, perhaps, 
could entertain a worse opinion than he 
(Sir A. Cockburn) did. He believed him 
to be a man who was familiar with every 
scheme, artifice, and device which could be 
practised for working out corruption at 
elections. But, at the same time, nothing 
could be so abhorrent to his mind as for a 
single moment to distrust the perfect fidel- 
ity of Frail to the party for whom he had 
so long acted. No man knew better whe- 
ther Frail was to be trusted than the right 
hon. Gentleman. From the election of 
1847, throughout all the elections that 
had since taken place, and the petitions 
consequent upon those elections, Frail was 
the confidential agent of the right hon. 
Gentleman in the exercise of those deli- 
cate and mysterious functions which were 
necessary, he (Sir A. Cockburn) supposed, 
in the superintending and managing of the 
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election interests of a party. And the 
right hon. Gentleman had declared that 
Frail was a person in whom the most impli- 
eit confidence might be placed. The right 
hon. Gentleman not only knew that Frail 
had been engaged in all the elections that 
had taken place in Shrewsbury for some ten 
or fifteen years past, but he knew he had 
been employed in the same way in various 
other parts of the country. He knew, 
therefore, that Frail was a person whose 
fidelity and zeal to his party had never 
been excelled. He (Sir A. Cockburn) 
might appeal to many hon. Members to 
confirm the statement. He was very sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer was not present, 
and still more sorry for the cause of his 
absence, for he intended to have called 
him into court, and asked him to vouch 
for the perfect trustworthiness and zeal of 
Mr. Frail. He (Sir A. Cockburn) did not 
believe that, as regarded trustworthiness, 
fidelity, and zeal for his party, Mr. Frail’s 
character would be in any danger of suf- 
fering. It might be asked why Frail had 
given the letter to Morgan at all? Why, 
the contest for Shrewsbury was one which 
required all the activity and energy of Mr. 
Frail, and he, having received the letter 
on the Monday evening, or early on the 
Tuesday morning, and having to send 
some one to Derby immediately, was it 
not probable that, being so hurried, in- 
stead of writing to himself, he said to 
him, ‘* Take that; you have only to show 
that letter to the agents at Derby, and 
they will perfectly understand who you 
are, what you come for, and what you are 
to do?’’ He had done with Mr. Frail, 
and he now came to Mr. Morgan. Could 
it be suggested that Morgan was in this 
conspiracy ? Who was Morgan? Why, 
he was informed that Morgan was Mr. 
Frail’s confidential man in all Frail’s elec- 
tioneering transactions. It appeared that 
Mr. Frail managed the registration not 
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they could believe this of Frail and of 
Morgan, they had other difficulties to en- 
counter, because, no sooner did Morgan 
arrive at Derby, than he was taken up 

the agents and friends of Mr. Horsfali, 
According to the statement of the land. 
lord of the County Tavern, he sent his 
ecard to Messrs. Cox, who could not desire 
to betray the relative and candidate whom 
they had induced to come forward on that 
occasion. If the letter had been written 
with reference to a former election, it must 
still have been written after previous con. 
cert with Messrs. Cox. If the concerted 
arrangement was not in 1852, but in 1848, 
would not the suspicions of those gentle. 
men have been roused when they received 
that card? But what did they do? They 
handed over the card to Mr. Radford to 
act upon it; and here the importance of 
the connexion between the candidate and 
Messrs. Cox became manifest. If that 
card was part of the machinery of a con- 
spiracy, they would have had their sus. 
picions aroused, and would have frustrated 
the scheme at its very commencement. 
He next turned to Mr. Radford. He was 
quite sure it would not be denied that Mr. 
Radford was one of the most stanch and 
zealous partisans of the Conservative party 
in Derby, and the landlord stated that the 
moment Mr. Radford was made aware that 
Morgan had arrived at Derby, he (Mr. 
Radford) at once proceeded to the County 
Tavern, and had an interview with him, 
He (Sir A. Cockburn) thought it eould 
hardly be supposed that Radford was in 
the conspiracy. They then found that 
Mr. Hibbert and his men went over from 
Nottingham, and a stranger was found 
guarding the door when the police entered 
}and arrested Morgan. Who was this 
stranger? One of the men who came 
| over with Mr. Hibbert from Nottingham 
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dusive. He was quite sure there was not 
an hon. Member on either side of the House 
who would not agree with him that the 
test he was about to propose would be 
most eflicient. Now, if there had been a 
conspiracy —if all those circumstances 
which had been brought to light were fic- 
titious and fabricated, the result of an 
organised system of fraud and villany— 
what did they suppose would have been 
the conduct of the responsible agents of 
the candidate, Mr. Horsfall, at the time 
Morgan was arrested, and when these 
transactions were exposed ?_ Did they sup- 

that Mr. Horsfall’s agents would have 
come forward to protect and defend this 
man? If this man, unauthorised and un- 
invited, had introduced himself, and as- 
sumed the garb and disguise of a party 
for the purpose of treacherously betraying 
them—if they were conscious of their own 
innoeence and his infamous plan—would 
they not at once have denounced him as 
an impostor and conspirator with whom 
they had nothing to do—one whom they 
repudiated and held up to publie odium 
and execration; or did hon. Gentlemen 
suppose that they would have come for- 
ward to throw the shield of their protec- 
tion over him, and to defend him against 
Now, 
what was the ease? Morgan was arrest- 
ed on the Thursday; he was taken to 
prison, and no one had aceess to or eom- 
munication with him, nor did he communi- 
cate with any one until he was brought 
up the next day before the magistrates. 
Then a very important personage made 
his appearance in the court, Mr. Forshaw, 
a solicitor of Liverpool, who had accom- 
panied Mr. Horsfall from Liverpool, and 
who acted as his confidential agent and 
adviser, and exercising general superintend- 
ence during the election. That gentleman 
Was present in the hall when Morgan was 
brought up for examination, and there was 
also present another attorney of the name 
of Sale, who, as he (Sir A. Cockburn) 
was informed, had acted as a subordinate 
agent in the course of the election. Mor- 
gan was without any legal agent or ad- 
viser, Mr. Forshaw, who, as he had said, 
was in the hall, called Mr. Sale aside. 
They had a private conversation for a few 
minutes, and then Mr. Sale rushed from 
Mr. Forshaw up to the table and an- 
nounced that he was the professional ad- 
viser of Morgan. When the magistrates 
intimated their intention of remanding 
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men, you will take bail. We are provided 
with bail to any amount.”” Now, did this 
tally with the possible suspicion of any 
conspiracy or plot which might have for 
its object the betrayal of the Conservative 
party? Well, the magistrates remanded 
Morgan for a week, and before he was 
again brought up, succours had arrived from 
a new quarter. No sooner were the facts 
he (Sir A. Cockburn) had mentioned made 
public, than the greatest consternation, 
naturally enough, arose in tke minds 
of Mr. Frail and his Conservative friends 
at Shrewsbury. Their man was taken ; 
he was in the hands of the enemy, and 
was about to be consigned to the clutches 
of the law. Accordingly two attorneys— 
one was not enough—were immediately 
despatched from Shrewsbury, one of whom 
was upon an intimate fouting with Mr. 
Frail, and the other was clerk of the peace 
for Shrewsbury, to use their best efforts to 
defend Morgan, and to get him out of the 
difficulty ; and when, notwithstanding the 
exertions of these gentlemen, the magis- 
trates committed Morgan, but intimated 
their intention to take bail, two Shrews- 
bury innkeepers were ready to offer bail. 
These innkeepers, he was told, were both 
stanch friends of the Conservative party, 
and at the house of one of them the 
freemen were wont to congregate at elec- 
tions, when a little delicate work was very 
speedily done. Now, he would put it to 
any reasonable man whether, upon such a 
state of facts, he could for a single moment 
entertain any belief in the existence of a 
conspiracy? If there had been any con- 
spiracy, was it to be supposed that the 
agents of the Conservative candidate for 
Derby would have come forward to defend 
this man Morgan ; or was it eredible that 
the people of Shrewsbury, who were de- 
voted partisans and adherents of that po- 
litieal party, would have given their aid 
to Morgan if they had known him to be 
an impostor, a conspirator, and a villain ? 
And yet that was the only hypothesis upon 
which the facts which had been brought 
to light would not lead to the conclusion 
which was most naturally to be deduced 
from them. He (Sir A. Cockburn) had 
now gone through the details of this case, 
and he had done so for a twofold purpose : 
firstly, to justify himself, in order that it 
might be seen that he had not rashly or 
inconsiderately brought the case before the 
House ; and, secondly, to put the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford) in posses- 
sion of the whole case, both with regard to 
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facts and argument, which could be brought 
forward against him. Unquestionably, if 
he (Sir A. Cockburn) had been conducting 
this case as an advocate at Nisi Prius, he 
would have rested upon the primd facie 
case, waiting for the answer of the party 
charged, and reserving his reply, or evi- 
dence of additional facts which might be 
adduced ; but he did not think in such a 
ease as this that that would be a handsome 
or liberal proceeding. He thought it was 
much better to bring all the facts at once 
to the knowledge of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—to mention the names of all the 
parties implicated in these transactions, 
that the fullest and amplest opportunity 
might be afforded for a refutation of the 
statements. Now what, under these cir- 
cumstances, was the course which the 
House ought to pursue? He thought it 
was impossible to contend that an inquiry 
ought not to be instituted; and he was 
happy to say, that in that respect he was 
given to understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Beresford) concurred with him. 
He was happy, also, to find that his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Devonshire 
(Sir J. Y. Buller) was of the same opinion. 
He was bound to do the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the justice of saying that, from the 
very commencement of these proceedings, 
he had demanded a full inquiry into the 
circumstances ; and that, in the speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman addressed 
to his constituents at Braintree, on the 
2nd of July last, he said this charge was 
the result of a conspiracy, and that no- 
thing would deter him from insisting upon 
a full investigation. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that unless some 
steps were taken by the parties who made 
the charges against him, he would himself, 
in his place in Parliament, move for an in- 
quiry. Now, that was manly and straight- 
forward conduct.. He (Sir A. Cockburn) 
was aware it had been said that an inquiry 
would be premature, inasmuch as there was 
a judicial inquiry pending on the conduet 
of Morgan, and also an Election petition. 
These circumstances did not, however, in 
his mind, outweigh the necessity for a real 
inquiry. As to the judicial inquiry pend- 
ing on the conduct of Morgan, it was a 
circumstance of every-day occurrence that, 
two parties being implicated in the same 
transaction, the principal was apprehended 
and tried at one place, and the accessory at 
another. Again, as regarded the Election 
petition, so far from the inquiry prejudicing 
the decision on that petition, it would ra- 
Sir A. Cockburn 
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ther be an advantage that the defendants 
should not be taken by surprise, but be 
in possession of the evidence they would 
have to meet. He entertained this opinion 
strongly, and he spoke feelingly, for really 
a man might almost doubt the reality of 
his own existence when he found with what 
charges he was, under such circumstances, 
assailed. He did not, therefore, think that 
any inconvenience would accrue to the per- 
son placed in the position of a defendant in 
the matter of the Election petition, if the 
inquiry which he now proposed should be 
instituted. He considered that if this were 
the case of a private individual, it might 
well be left to the ordinary tribunals, but 
when the person charged was a right hon, 
Gentleman, a Member of the Government, 
a Member of the Privy Council, and a 
Member, also, of that House, the case ap- 
peared to him to assume a very serious as- 
pect, and one which it was neither beyond 
the province nor beneath the dignity of the 
House to investigate. He could not but 
think, therefore, that an inquiry ought to 
be instituted, and he hoped the House 
would be of the same opinion. As to the 
form in which that inquiry should be car- 
ried on, he was entirely in the hands of the 
House. He would suggest the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee for the pur- 
pose, but the mode of its constitution and 
selection he would leave entirely with the 
House. He believed they would be able 
to find hon. Gentlemen of impartial judg- 
ment who would conduct such an inquiry, 
and who would ascertain whether there had 
been an infraction of the law on the part 
of Gentlemen whose position—where the 
House was visiting poor voters with severe 
punishment—rendered it impossible that 
their misconduct could be overlooked. 
Sim JOHN YARDE BULLER: When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman first brought 
forward this matter, he thought it was 
necessary inqniry should take place; and 
having listened to the statement which he 
had now made, he was fully convinced the 
House ought to agree to the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to inquire 
into this case. He was quite satisfied no 
other course would satisfactorily clear up 
the charges which had been made, and 
therefore it became his duty to second the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
As he made no opposition to the Motion 
on the part of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Beresford), and he knew that his right 
hon. Friend was most anxious the inquiry 
should take piace, he could not anticipate 
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any opposition from any portion of the 
House. But he was anxious that, with 
the full statement—and, he was bound to 
say, the fair statement—of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the case should go 
before the Committee unprejudiced and 
unprejudged. He meant unprejudiced by 
any exciting debate in that House. He 
should avoid anything of the kind himself. 
He should not make any comment on the 
statement of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. He was perfectly content the case 
should go before the Committee on that 
statement, and he agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that, be the Com- 
mittee large or small, if well selected, 
there could be no doubt that they would 
calmly, and with the greatest care, sift 
the whole question, and help the House to 
come to a just decision. He should say no 
more on that occasion than that he begged 
to second the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to take 
into consideration the matter of the Petition 
of Inhabitant Householders of the Borough of 
Derby [presented 22nd November], and to report 
thereupon to the House.” 


Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, it 
was impossible to deny the extreme im- 
portance of the question now brought be- 
fore the House, and as all appeared unan- 
imous to have the matter investigated by 
a Committee, it would ill become him to 
offer any opposition to the Motion for in- 
quiry moved by his hon. and learned Friend, 
and seconded by the hon. Baronet opposite. 
At the same time he was most anxious, 
from the importance of the question, to look 
at it, not merely as it affected the right 
hon. Gentleman accused, but as it affected 
the privileges of that House and the ends 
of justice, not to allow this proceeding to 
be taken without entering his protest 
against this being drawn into a precedent. 
The House would remember this petition 
Was presented at the commencement of 
the Session, at a time when an election 
petition was pending which must necessa- 
tily come before Parliament. He believed 
for the last half century it had been the 
endeavour of that House and of every great 
statesman to remove from the jurisdiction 
of the whole united body of the House all 
matters relating to elections. With that 
purpose Mr. Grenville’s Act was passed, 
and to improve it Sir Robert Peel intro- 
dueed the existing Act of Parliament, 
Temoving from the general consideration 
of the House, where party feeling too 
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much prevailed, all matters relating to 
elections, to the more impartial tribunal 
which a Select Committee under the Act 
was presumed to afford. This was a peti- 
tion which, among other statements, con- 
tained an allegation that a general system 
of bribery was carried out at the late Derby 
election. That must be a question before 
the Committee, and if that system was 
proved to have existed, the election must 
be void. There certainly were some pre- 
cedents on this subject, but none, that he 
was aware of, exactly similar to the pre- 
sent. A Committee on which he had the 
honour of serving had to inquire into the 
interference of a noble Peer in the election 
of Stamford, and in 1835 or 1836 there 
was a Committee to inquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Raphael 
with reference to the Carlow Election. 
In those instances, there was no election 
petition pending. In 1819, to refer to 
an older case, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Gwyn, 
who was charged with having abused his 
power as Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Limerick, in the election for that county, 
but no election petition was pending in that 
case. There was, however, a still older 
case, more nearly resembling the present. 
It occurred in 1806, when a Gentleman 
who had petitioned against the return of 
Mr. Sheridan accused him, by petition to 
the House, of tampering with witnesses, 
On that occasion a Committee was ap- 
pointed, but there were a great many who 
objected to it, and certainly, looking back 
to the proceedings of that inquiry at the 
bar, it was not encouraging of the course 
they were now pursuing. The late Lord 
Grey, then Lord Howick, and a Minister 
of the Crown, if he mistook not, said— 
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“Since the passing of the Grenville Bill the 
House had abstained from hearing at the bar 
evidence which might defeat the ends of justice 
before a Committee, and he trusted the House, in 
inquiring into the question of tampering with the 
witnesses, would shut out questions affecting the 
merits of the election.” 


The subsequent proceedings showed how 
difficult it was to prevent the. entering on 
the whole matter of the petition. Another 
most distinguished person, the brother of 
the illustrious author of the Grenville Act, 
Mr. Thomas Grenville, said in the same 
debate — 

“A precedent might be established which might 
be attended with much inconvenience and much 
mischief hereafter. It was impossible to keep the 
two objects distinct, and no doubt, under the 
Grenville Act, the Committee would be competent 
to do justice in this case by making a special re- 
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port. The House ought not to interfere with a 
jurisdiction so nearly identified with that which, 
by a solemn act, it had taken out of its own hands 
and delegated to a Committee.” 


In that case it was possible to distinguish 
between tampering with the witnesses and 
the allegations of the petition; but here 
it was impossible, because the gravamen 
of the charge, the most serious allegation 
of this petition, was, ‘‘ that at the said 
election an organised system of bribery 
was resorted to, in defiance of the laws of 
the land, and to the great scandal of your 
petitioners.”” That was the case of his 
hon. and learned Friend—that the orga- 
nisation existed at the prompting of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford). If, 
then, this Committee should find the right 
hon. Gentleman guilty of this great offence, 
it would establish the fact of bribery at the 
election, and make the election void. Was 
that not prejudging the very question on 
the election petition; and ought not that 
very question to be referred to an Election 
Committee ? His hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir A. Cockburn) said, the defendant to 
the election petition had the advantage of 
the whole case being disclosed in the 
charge against the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War. He (Mr. Wortley) 
said the House ought not to give any ad- 
vantage to either party coming before it. 
But another thing well worth consideration 
was this—that if they established the pre- 
cedent, they might have petitions of this 
nature got up for the mere purpose of 
gaining information, to be used afterwards 
on the trial of the election petitions, and 
that information extracted from witnesses 
not upon oath, and at the expense of the 
country. He had now done his duty in 
bringing the subject before the House, and 
he trusted, in consideration of the _privi- 
leges of the House and of the ends of 
justice, they would reflect and pause be- 
fore they at once agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee now asked for. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, he would assur- 
edly have opposed the Motion had he 
thought that the privileges of that House 
would be interfered with, or the rights of 
individual Members in the least degree 
infringed upon, by acceding to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, or had he 
thought that any constitutional right would 
be violated by the concession of that 
Committee. His right hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down ought to re- 
collect that the power of that House to in- 
quire into bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions was independent of Statute Law; and 
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that, notwithstanding Statute Law, the 
were invested with authority to make ak 
inquiry as they should think fit for the pur. 
pose of putting a stop to all corrupt prac. 
tices alleged to have been committed: and 
further, he should bear in mind that it was 
the duty of the House to entertain avy 
charges which might be brought against 
any of its Members, and particularly against 
one who was a member of the Government, 
He did not give any opinion of these charges, 
but when they were brought in such a man. 
ner as to make it incumbent on the House 
to investigate them, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would, he thought, 
agree with him in holding, that certainly 
there would be no vioiation whatever of any 
constitutional privilege, either as regarded 
individual Members, or as regarded the 
House itself, in acceding. to the Motion, 
If a sufficient case were made out for re. 
ferring the matter to a Select Committee, 
he did not consider that any inconvenience 
would arise from such a course. It was im- 
possible, after the statement of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Southamp- 
ton (Sir A. Cockburn), to deny that, sup- 
posing no inconvenience were to arise from 
the concession of a Committee, a case for 
inquiry had been primd facie made out; 
and, as his right hon. Friend the Seeretary 
at War, by the voice of his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Sir J. Y. Buller), had courted an 
investigation like that which was asked for, 
it was due to his right hon. Friend to con- 
cede an inquiry) which under these circum- 
stances he had a right to claim, with the 
view of setting himself right with the House. 
Further than that, he (Mr. Walpole) would 
not go. He would not prejudge the case in 
one way or another; but, with respeet to the 
manner in which the proposed investigation 
might operate on the Election Petition, it 
should be remembered that, while, as re- 
garded the sitting Member, there would be 
some inconvenience, yet the inquiry before 
the Select Committee ought not to bind the 
Election Committee in regard to the claims 
preferred before it. No doubt it was in some 
respects a choice of evils, but the lesser 
seemed on the whole to be that to which 
they were now asked to submit; for the 
inconvenience which might happen to the 
sitting Member could not be so great as 
that which would result from refusing this 
inquiry to his right hon. Friend the Seere- 
tary at War, since he, in point of fact, 
would be no party to any Election petition, 
and the inquiry before the Election Com- 
mittee would not be under his direetion oF 
control, nor would his right hon. Fri 
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have any mode of interfering to defend | conelusion he had drawn was by no means 
himself. He would say no more at pre- satisfactory. The hon. and learned Gen- 
sent; for, as the matter stood, the discus- | tleman had relied on the fact that he (Mr. 
sion of it was much to be deprecated, as the | Horsfall) was staying with his excellent 
House ought to keep its mind perfectly | and worthy friend Mr. Henry Cox, as 
open and unbiased till the result of the in- | showing that he (the sitting Member) was 
quiry should be reported. The only sug- | a party to the transaction alluded to in the 
gestion he (Mr. Walpole) should offer with | petition, because Mr. Henry Cox was one 
reference to the appointmont of the Com-| of the firm of Cox, Brothers, and Co. He 
mittee was, that the nomination of Mem- | begged to set the hon. and learned Gentle- 
bers to serve thereon should be left to the | man right on that statement. Mr. Henry 
choice of the Committee of Selection. Cox was not a partner in the firm at all. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was| The hon. and learned Gentleman adduced 
glad to find the right hon. Gentleman | it as most conclusive against the possibility 
agreed in the appointment of this Commit- | of conspiracy, that Mr. Forshaw, his (Mr. 
tee, and that he did not submit the case on | Horsfall’s) solicitor, attended before the ma- 
the argument of the right hon. and learn- | gistrates upon the examination of Morgan. 
ed Gentleman (Mr. 8. Wortley), who op-| Mr. Forshaw attended, not to defend Mor- 
posed the appointment of the Committee. | gan, but simply at his (Mr. Horsfall’s) re- 
It appeared to him (Lord John Russell) that | quest, to see that nothing was said or done 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. | which was prejudicial to him (Mr. Hors- 
Walpole) had taken a more constitutional | fall). Having said thus much, he did not 
view of this matter than the right hon. | mean to enter into the circumstances of a 
and learned Gentleman who preceded him. | case which would so speedily come before a 
If any specific case of bribery could be! Committee ; but this he must say, that 
alleged against a person holding the high | highly as he valued a seat in that House, 
office of Privy Councillor, and it was only to | and still more highly as he valued that 
be inquired into by an Election Commit- | honour in connexion with the borough of 
tee, he thought the Grenville Act would | Derby, he should consider it dearly bought 








be a great evil, as barring the House from | if he could participate directly or indirectly 
the performance of one of the greatest in such proceedings as those which had 
functions it could perform, and which ought | been alluded to. 


not to be set aside. With respect to the| Sim CHARLES WOOD said, that as 
appointment of the Committee, any sug- | there seemed to be no objection to the ap- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | pointment of a Committee, he would merely 


Walpole) ought to be attended to. It was | 
only due to the right hon. Seeretary at | 
War, that if there was to be inquiry it 
should immediately begin, and be conduct- | 
ed to its close as soon as possible. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman | 
(Sir A. Cockburn) that the sitting Mem- | 
ber could not be injured by any clear | 
statement of fact in that House, and he} 
did not complain of any statement of fact, | 
but he thought he had a right to complain | 
of some statements which the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had made, and which 
were not facts. He acquitted the hon. 
and learned Gentleman of intentional mis- 
Tepresentation; but when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman relied on one statement 
which related to him (Mr. Horsfall) as an. 
mpertant link, connecting the sitting Mem- | 
ber for Derby with the transaction, and on | 
another statement as making the impossi- 
bility of a conspiracy conclusive, he thought 
it only right he should endeavour to point 
out that the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
chain had a broken link in it, and that the 


offer a suggestion as to the mode in which 
that Committee should be constituted. It 
had been said that this duty ought to de- 
volve on the Committee of Selection; but 


| he thought that it would be more properly 


discharged by those who were appointed 
under the Speaker’s warrant at the Gen- 
eral Committee of Elections. The Com- 
mittee of Selection was quite a different 
body. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he begged to ex- 
plain that he meant to have said the Gene- 
ral Committee of Elections. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he was 


| glad to find that the right hon. Gentleman 
| was of that opinion, as there was the great- 


est necessity for the selection of impartial 
persons to form the Committee, and the 
best course would therefore be that they 
should be named by the General Commit- 
tee of Elections. Probably it would be 


‘advisable, also, that the course should be 
| taken in this case which was adopted at the 


Carlow Election Committee, namely, that 
two Members, the one representing the peti- 


: tioners, and the other representing the right 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Beresford), should 


serve on that Committee, but without vot- 
ing, in order that the accusations on the 
one side, and the defence on the other, 
might be fairly and properly brought be- 
fore the Committee. He should suggest, 
therefore, that the Committee should con- 
sist of five Membérs, that it should be ap- 
pointed by the General Committee of Elec- 
tions, and that two Members of the House 
should sit on it as assessors, but without 
the power of voting. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down that it was 
desirable that the Committee should be ap- 
pointed by the General Committee of Elec- 
tions, and also that the number of the 
Members composing the Committee should 
be five. But he differed very much with 
him in the suggestion which he had made, 
following the precedent of the Carlow Elec- 
tion Committee, in 1836, that one Member 
should be chosen by his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir A. Cockburn) on the one hand, 
and one by the right hon. Secretary at 
War on the other, for the purpose of acting 
as assessors to the Committee. He was 
quite sure that if Members were so selected, 
they would be precisely what the old nomi- 
nees were, and that they would be advocates, 
and not assessors. [Sir C. Woop: They 
are not to have votes.| That was precisely 
the ground of his objection. He wished 
they had votes, and then they would feel 
something of the responsibility of Judges. 
He must say that he did not think it at all 
a desirable thing that Members should act 
as advocates in a case where a very grave 
and serious charge had been brought 
against a right hon. Member of that House. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he must say, with every possible respect 
for his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General, that if this inquiry was to be 
left to five Gentlemen, uninformed as they 
must be on the whole matter until they met 
in Committee, it would be better that the 
inquiry should not be commenced at all. 
His hon. and learned Friend said, that the 
representative Members would be advocates 
of the parties ; why, they were intended to 
be advocates. Unless his hon. and learned 
Friend meant to say that the administration 
of justice was impeded by advocates, and 
that cross-examination had no efficacy, he 
did not see why this valuable instrument 
for the discovery of truth should be shut 
out. He thought that these two Members 
should have no voice in the deliberations 
of the Committee, but that they should be 
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entitled to attend and put questions, unless 
it was intended that counsel should be heard 
before the Committee. This was an ae. 
cusation met by a counter-accusation of g 
most outrageous and scandalous conspiracy, 
It was, therefore, necessary that the matter 
should be investigated with the greatest 
degree of vigour. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY said, he 
would not take a division on the question, 
but he hoped that this peculiar case would 
not be drawn into a precedent. 

Sir JOHN YARDE BULLER said, 
that his right hon. Friend (Mr. Beresford), 
who had withdrawn from the House, had 
left it to him (Sir J. Buller) to act for him 
in his absence, and, speaking for himself, 
he would say that he would rather hear 
counsel than a nominee Member. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he had not the slightest objection to the 
appearance of counsel before the Com. 
mittee, but he felt a very great objection 
to Members of the House appearing in that 
capacity. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he’should 
be glad to know what opinions the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department held on this point. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had no objec- 
tion at all to the hearing of counsel by the 
Committee ; on the contrary, he should 
rather prefer it, and he agreed with his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General in thinking it very undesira- 
ble that Members of the House should act 
as representatives of the parties before 
Committees. 

Motion agreed to. 

Instruction to the Gentlemen named on 
the General Committee of Elections, to se- 
lect a Committee of five Members, to whom 
the said Petition be referred, and who shall 
have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records, and that the parties have leave 
to appear by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents. 


COURTS OF COMMON LAW (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. , 

Mr. WHITESIDE moved that this 
Bill be now read a Second Time. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD begged to 
express his readiness to assist his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland in making this Bill as beneficial as 
possible; but when he (Mr. Fitagerald) 
informed the House that the Bill consisted 
of 276 sections, of which 144 were taken 
from the Common Law Procedure Act of 
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Jast Session, and which not only consoli- 
dated but made many very serious amend- 
ments and additions to the law of Ireland, 
and that he had only received a copy of 
it that morning, he thought his hon. and 
Jearned Friend would not consider him 
unreasonable in requiring a little more 
time before he was fully prepared to assent 
to the whole of its provisions. He would 


read the preamble, which would give the 
House a tolerably clear idea of the very 
extensive nature of the alterations it was 
proposed to make by this Bill. It recited 


“Whereas it is expedient to simplify and amend 
the course of Procedure as to the Process, Prac- 
tice, Pleadings, and Evidence in the Superior 
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where nine-tenths of the policies effected 
in Ireland were entered into by English 
Assurance Companies. There was one 
serious omission in the Bill. The law in 
Ireland upon the subject of security by 
judgment was in a most unsatisfactory 
state. It had been altered year after year 
till no lawyer could venture to give an 
opinion upon any question relating to the 
law of judgment in that country. There 
were six conflicting Acts in Ireland upon 
the subject, and yet, although his hon. 
and learned Friend in his Bill had dealt 
somewhat largely with security by judg- 
ment, he had stopped short of treating the 
matter as a whole, so as to remove all dif- 
ficulty for the future respecting it. Again, 





Courts of Common Law in Ireland, so as to make | 
the same less dilatory and expensive, and to pre- his hon. and learned Friend proposed to 
yent substantial justice from being defeated by | repeal several Acts, and it was stated in 
heed ba bin yd bo ager +e po = | the repealing section that those Acts would 
eatery length of Seda, and 4 consoli- be found enumerated in the Schedule; but 
date the provisions of several Statutes and Rules | he looked for the Schedule; it was not to 
of Court relating to such proceedings, and also | be found in the Bill, so that he could not 
to enable the said Superior Courts of Common | discover what were the Acts intended to 
Law to give effect to certain legal rights and just | be repealed. In these and in other re- 
defences without the expense and delay of a re- | ; ; 
sort to a Court of Equity.” spects the Bill admitted of considerable 
amendment, and he should be happy to 
A Commission of Inquiry into the procedure | give his assistance to effect that object; 
of the common law in Ireland was appoint- | but, in order to be able to do so, he should 
ed during the Viceroyalty of Earl de Grey, | require, that if the Bill were now read a 
and the Commission made a Report in| second time, it should not go into Commit- 
which various improvements were suggest- | tee till after the recess, and that he should 
ed. These suggestions were carried into | be permitted, on the third reading, to op- 
effect by two Acts of Parliament; and in| pose any part of the Bill that he thought 


1850 another Act passed, called “ The | 


Practice and Process Act,’’ under which, 
and a code of rules framed under it 


by the Judges, the common law in Ire- | 
land was now administered; it did, there- | 


fore, appear to him strange that, so soon 
as the year 1852, another Act should be 
introduced which would make consider- 
able alterations in the Act of 1850. The 
Bill now before the House made some new 


objectionable on principle. But the prin- 
| cipal defect he found in the Bill was, that 
while it professed to be a consolidation 
and an amendment of the law, it was not 
in its provisions half so extensive as it 
ought to be. His hon. and learned Friend 
| had proceeded to deal with one great prin- 
ciple that had recently been made the sub- 
| ject of much agitation, involving the ques- 
‘tion whether the distinction of Courts of 


provisions in the law of Ireland, particu-| Law and Courts of Equity should be suf- 
larly with reference to commercial trans- | fered to exist. Now, he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
actions, Now, it was well known that the | did not at present profess to state what 
commercial transactions of this country his own opinion was in regard to that 
and of Ireland were much mixed up toge-| question, and probably, too, his hon. and 
ther, and he thought it unwise to legislate | learned Friend might entertain some doubts 
upon such subjects for one country andj upon it. But he (Mr. Fitzgerald) found 
not for the other. Among other things, | in the Bill that the subject had been di- 


“it made choses of action’’ assignable, | rectly dealt with, and that the distinction 
which by the Common Law they were not; 


| between Law and Equity in one particular 
but these would only be assignable in Ire-| or two had been entirely swept away. 


land, and not in England. This he con-| Why, if the principle were adopted at all, 
sidered very objectionable, and such an} should his hon. and learned Friend stop 
alteration ought not to be made unless it | short and apply it only to a small evil ? 
Were extended to England; for instance, | If this part of the measure be not well 
Policies of insurance would be thus made | and duly considered, the consequence would 
assignable in Ireland, and not in England, | be that the Bill, when passed into an Act, 
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would meet with the same fate as other, it was 
a step ve 
Acts passed heretofore had done, and that, | ability and liberal ‘ane ee 
perhaps, in the Session of 1854 his hon. learned Gentleman. But, just i yet 
oe go Friend would again come for- | tion as this Bill did credit ja the hes and 
ward and propose some further A par Solici 
amend the y*: of the Section a0 1852. | ee bec rant ree 
As a lawyer, he confessed he did not know eaneens of le islation of , oper: <a 
in what position they stood, the alterations | was passed for cetsieints toe law of we 
having been so many within the last few dure in this country “The prt te 
years. It could not be denied, however, | for the reform of the law—that for Bar 
that a - long preceded England land in the last Session, and thes eal 
in reform of the law. They had there | land this Sessi ially i 
County Courts and other popular i - | tical; i seccloee oot anata 
ee half a century before es soc | Houve of Ce sont nes a 
adopted in this country; and the reform | science ft juhaiee . oy ohn 
1is co is jurisprudence in this count 
of the Superior Courts of Common Law | tha j en 
f t on two subjects so completely identi 
and Equity had been steadil ing | sas the Mea 
Sor the toes Suvniy. years, tle tan sill | messusee ox ery aeses aE 
4 ears. very different in their founda- 
anxious to see further improv - | tion; i 
devel there, and haeelote shouldbe wit. | said that Irdleed was ta sgde 
ling to — his hon. and learned Friend | head of Pesagncrebeng in iow selena 
in extending this measure. [lis hon. and | th y ro countri ing in prie- 
learned Friend was once a Protectionist in | ciple fdcatien “thet ‘which. a a or 
law, and had how become a Free-trader in| true for one countr ad t ro d . 
law. To that he (Mr. Fitzgerald) did not | true for the other ta 4 But wh Risa 
a srg did he ask him to insert in| the fact? There had = a scahaal 
e preambl i ‘a wise, j i i 
so Genadntah mesecre;™ bus chen ko dl | ooutlar tuo prepatery ot Seaan 
ask him was, not to object to allow him } of the three eee rake np in 
Mr. Fitzgeral i ist | ing ¢ ith difficulties and 
Sie Aa ‘cnneghog Goh tle BOL ty agresing | snanecios, ae th to exalts SORE 
g c ; | anomalies, s0 as to enable persons to ca 
—— Committee till after the | on their transactions by one and the pre 
oa ee sictaibin tt rule nee ager But what did the Bill 
‘ ; aving given a/ now before the House effect? It actually 
pany Heo hd = on ~ eet sub- | — eigen 7 differences in the 
law 1 ™m, id to say|law; and, indeed, its very improvement 
mat erg ely — —7 oc Jearned | over the measure of last Session, in that 
page Bee pm _ — od “ po sic create greater difficulties than 
% n his elo- | existed at j 
quent and luminous speech he had laid | fore, aera ak deneeded nite 
down some excellent and sound principles; | inquiry ; and, though he did not mean to 
and altogether he considered the present | object to tl d readi i 
measure to be one far in advance of that oa th cht it his kanye ln fer 
1 ; | yet he thoug it his duty to suggest a few 
rie ee ee a oe a pal. consideration of the hon. 
. e hon. and} and learned G i 
learned Gentleman abolished all those ab- pr ter gotmay engi F = beh ond 
— eg ae and monstrous false- | learned Gentleman dwelt when he address- 
oo s which had so long been the oppro- | ed the House with so much eloquence and 
oo of the law, and introduced a noble | ability on introducing his measure, was the 
an ek ope ame tesay of making parties | absurdity of retaining those technical forms 
prerd eet pena. 2 rs a — of | of action which existed in the courts, and 
istice should no longer decide as they now | which he so just described as the rem- 
did, = poe Pape poeege and mendacious | nants of an 9, feudal system; and 
grounds, instead of on what was the real | the hon. and learned G id 
} . entleman said that 
= ey of the case between the par- |it was his intention to abolish those tech- 
os 4 Bill also introduced another | nical forms aceordingly. Bat he (Mr. 
: whee rae ee Ne | Lowe) oo ~ say that that intention 
n. | was not is Bi i i 
In these and in many other respeets he | For, though papenphowry sree 
page eter 0 measure to be one very much | that it was expedient “to prevent sub- 
in advance of that of last Session, and that | stantial justice from being defeated by rea- 
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son of the variety of forms of action, and 
the technicalities and prolixity of plead- 
ings,” yet, when he came to look at the 
section itself with respect to the forms of ac- 
tion, it ran in these terms: ‘‘ The techni- 
eal terms of action heretofore used shall not 
be necessary” —it did not say, “shall be. 
abolished’’—but it left them in a middle 
state, so that they might or might not be 
retained. Now, he contended that, if tech- | 
nieal forms were good, they ought to re- 
main, and if they were bad, they ought to 
be abvlished. But, if hon. Members would 
on a little further in the Bill, they | 
would see that not only were these techni- | 
eal forms of action not abolished, but that | 
they really remained as a vital and integral | 
rt of the law of procedure. For by the 
6ih section it was provided, that— 

“The right to recover any debt or damages or 
personal chattel, in respect of any matter of con- 
tract or of tort, or taking or detention, which 
might have been heretofore the subject of any ac- 
tion of debt, covenant, assumpsit, account, tres- 
pass, trespass on the case, trover, replevin, or de- 
tinue, shall and may be enforced in an action to 
be called a ‘personal action;’ and all aetions of 
‘ejectment’ shall henceforth be commenced and 
prosecuted in the manner hereinafter provided.” 


And then, by the 7th Clause, it was pro- 
vided that— 
“The Court shall have and exercise, in and 
about any matter brought before it, in any such 
nal action or action of ejectment, under the 
provisions of this Act, the same jurisdiction, power, 
authority, and discretion, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as it could have exercised in an action 
for the same purpose instituted in the manner 
hereinbefore used.”’ 
Now, what did that mean? It meant this, 
that if a question arose as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court of Common Law in Ire- 
land, or as to what this Act applied to, 
the only answer the Act itself gave was 
this, that the Courts of Common Law in 
Ireland had jurisdiction over, and that the 
Act applied to, matters which were now 
sued for in those particular technical forms 
of action which were specified in the Bill. 
So that the Bill, instead of relieving us 
from those technical forms, continued them, 
and the Irish lawyer would be just as much 
obliged to acquaint himself with all those 
forms of action of debt, account, assump- 
sit, covenant, detinue, trespass, trespass 
on the case, trover, or replevin, not only 
for the purpose of knowing what action 
he might bring, but in order to ascertain 
the jurisdiction of a Court of Common 
Law as opposed to a Court of Equity. So 
far, therefore, from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman having abolished those forms 
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‘at all. 





of action, the effect of this measure was to 
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make them the foundation of his general 
form of action, and it was only by reference 
to them that it could be known what was 
the jurisdiction of the Common Law Courts 
He (Mr. Lowe) agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that it was 
absolutely necessary that these forme 
should be swept away if they were to make 
any advance in the improvement of Com- 
mon Law pleading; but, framed as the 
Bill was at present, those actions were 


/made to constitute the very basis of the 


Common Law Courts themselves. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had established by 
reasoning that the distinction between 
Common Law and Equity itself must be 
swept away. Very well; if that be so, 
let us adopt the principle; but don’t at- 
tempt to sweep that distinction away by 
pretending to abolish those forms which 
constitute that very distinction, and yet 
by the same Act retain the forms, and 
thus uphold the foundation of the two de- 
scriptions of courts. If they once got rid 
of those technical forms, they would get rid 
of the distinction between Common Law 
and Equity. Therefore, if any man could 
make up his mind to go as far as this Bill 
went, he ought to go a great deal further. 
This was not merely theory on his part, 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland would recol- 
lect the introduction of the Bill for alter- 
ing the Common Law in this country. 
The opinion of the Common Law Commis- 
sion was, that these forms of action should 
be abolished, and a Bill was prepared for 
that purpose. But, when it was so pre- 
pared, it was perceived that not merely 
would they be getting rid of those tech- 
nical forms of action inter se, but they 
would be getting rid of the difference be- 
tween Common Law and Equity altoge- 
ther. On perceiving this, the Committee 
who prepared the Bill considered that they 
would be unnecessarily destroying the 
landmarks between Common Law and 
Equity; they therefore withdrew the first 
Bill and introduced a second, and thereby 
retained the technical forms of action as 
before. Now, that was consistent. Those 
Gentlemen were not prepared to throw 
down the distinction between Common Law 
and Equity: they therefore fell back upon 
the common forms of action. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had gone fur- 
ther than that—he had abolished the forms 
of action; but he must not abolish those 
forms in one section, and bring them back 
again in another. He (Mr. Lowe) called 
the attention of the hon. and learned Gen- 
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tleman more particularly to this matter, 
because he had made some laudable efforts 
to correct the law by giving the Courts of 
Common Law power to give relief in cases 
of lost bills and instruments, and also by 
allowing equitable defences to actions of 
ejectment. He had also given the Com- 
mon Law Courts the power of setting aside 
inequitable legal defences, such as those 
founded on outstanding legal estates. He 
(Mr. Lowe) thought it could hardly be 
denied, that if that principle were good for 
anything, it was good for a great deal 
more than that. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman set the distinction of Law and 
Equity aside in these matters, was it not 
by surprise or by mistake that he had not 
done so in matters of the highest impor- 
tance? Hither it was right to retain these 
forms of action, and to perpetuate his dis- 
tinction of jurisdiction, or it was not. If not, 
then why do so in some few cases? But, if 
right to do so in respect to these, would it 
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a great omission in this Bill, with reg 

to the kind of judgment that might be 
pronounced in an action under its opera- 
tion. In Equity a suitor, if success 
obtained such a decree as he asked for, or 
as the court thought just; but at Common 
Law the Court could only give a striet 
technical judgment. Now as the technical 
judgment followed the technical division of 
actions, now that the forms of action were 
abolished, he wished to know how the 
Court was to be directed in its judgment, 
He entreated the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman to consider the few observa. 
tions he had taken the liberty of making, 
and to endeavour to put the matters he 
had referred to on a more satisfactory 
footing. 

Six ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
he was very glad the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had brought 
in this measure, and he should regret 
much if the Bill should not be read a 


not be far better to do so in respect to all? | second time. At the same time he fully 
Was it not monstrous that one set of courts | agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
should only recognise rights in the mort-| (Mr. Fitzgerald), that it would be a great 
gagor, and another set of courts only in | 
the mortgagee? That one should see no 
rights except in a trustee, and the other 
no rights except in the cestwique trust ? 


That one should maintain, and the other 
should set aside transactions, on the very 
same facts? Surely, if the principle of 
giving to the Courts of Law equitable ju- 
risdiction in some cases were good for any- 
thing, it was good for much more. He felt 
sure that the question could not rest here; 
and he ventured to hope that his hon. and 
learned Friend would be induced to see 
whether matters could not be carried fur- 
ther, and whether that great principle which 
had been advocated by Lord Mansfield, by 
Bentham, and by all the great lawyers who 
had given much attention to law reform, 
could not be accomplished, and the false 
and mischievous distinction between Law 
and Equity be for ever exploded. With 
regard to the alteration proposed in the 
form of procedure, he objected to the plan 
of making an abstract of the pleadings, as 
was proposed in this Bill, because, when 
parties had gone to the expense of pleading 
they had incurred enough cost, and the 
next best thing was to try the case, instead 
of which it was provided that an abstract 
of the pleadings should be made by the 
attorneys on both sides, if they could 
agree, and, if they could not agree, appli- 
cation was to be made to the Judge. This 
appeared to him to be objectionable, on 
the ground of expense. He perceived also 





pity to prematurely hurry the Bill through 
Committee. He quite concurred in what 
had been just stated by the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe), 
namely, that the Bill now before the House 
was a great advance upon the English 
Common Law Procedure Bill of last Ses- 
sion, and thought he could point out the 
reason for this. The Common Law Con- 
mission recommended the abolition of the 
forms of action; but this important Amend- 
ment was abandoned, because certain judi- 
cial authorities were alarmed at the recom- 
mendation of the Commission going to 
such great length. We sometimes cut 
away the mast in order to save the ship, 
and, on that principle, it was found neces- 
sary to give up the proposed alteration. 
He very much regretted this, and now 
that the Government were prepared to go 
so far in the reform of the Irish Law, he 
trusted they would apply the same prin- 
ciple to the English Common Law. He 
willingly admitted that this Bill was an 
advance in other respects upon the Bill 
adopted in accordance with the Report of 
the Commission of which he had the hon- 
our of being a member. They had thought 
it necessary to deal with the incidents ot 
an action in its various stages; but the 
Commission were not prepared to stop 
there, and their recommendations would 
form the,subject of a Report which would 
shortly be laid before the House, and im 
which would «considered several most 
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important matters, which formed no part | 
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Law and Equity one—to abolish all dis- 


of the Bill of the hon. and learned Gentle- | tinctions between Law and Equity, and, 


man. They would probably propose that 
Courts of Law should give the effect of a 
Bill of Discovery by the examination of 

rties to a suit; and that the Common 
Law Courts should have power of disco- 
very Without any expense, not according 
to the form of procedure in the Courts of 
Equity, but by a simple process of oral 
discovery, bringing up the parties and 
giving the Judge the power of immediately 
striking out the pleadings. So with re- 
gard to the power of persons who had only 
an equitable right maintaining a legal ac- 
tion; and alterations were also proposed in 
many other important respects. They pro- 
posed to introduce various Amendments, 
doing away with technical forms of action 
which had become obsolete and ought to 
be abolished. With regard to the jury 
system, it was worthy of consideration 
whether the plan adopted in the County 
Courts, which had worked so well, should 
not become a guide for the practice of the 
Superior Courts—namely, that of allow- 
ing parties, by consent, to deal with a 
question, either with or without a jury, as 
they liked. If parties consented to try 


their cause before a Judge in whom they 


both had confidence, they should not be 


compelled to have recourse to the more | 





as the consequence, all distinctions in their 
jurisdiction. He hoped they were all 
agreed on the great question of law re- 
form, and alike anxious to discharge their 
duty as regarded it to the public. As a 
member of the profession, he might say 
he believed that from one end of West- 
minster Hall to the other, the necessity for 
legal reform was admitted—an admission 
which, indeed, was, on the part of the 
profession, only an enlarged view of their 
own interest. They might depend upon 
it that the cumbrous rules and methods 
which it was proposed to abolish, only pre- 
vented parties, who otherwise would go 
into Court from asserting their rights, and, 
he was certain, did absolute injury to the 
profession as well as to the public. 

Mr. CROWDER said, he was exceed- 
ingly happy to give his cordial vote in 
favour of the second reading of this Bill, 
and he begged to congratulate the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland upon the able manner 
in which he had brought it forward. 
The Bill in many respects was undoubt- 
edly an improvement on that passed dur- 
ing the last Session for the Amendment 
of Common Law Procedure in England. 
His (Mr. Crowder’s) only difficulty was to 


expensive and less satisfactory process of | understand how the Law Officers of the 
a jury. He believed that one of the rea- | Crown thought fit to pass the measure of 
sons why County Courts worked so ad-| last Session without the introduction of 
mirably was, that if any new matter turn- | those very Amendments to which the at- 
ed up in the course of a case, the Judge, | tention of the House was now being di- 
sitting from day to day in the discharge of | rected, because they had not been dis- 


his duties, was enabled to say, ‘‘ Come be- | covered since the passing of that Act, for 


? 


fore me again to-morrow;’ 
jury the case must be gone through from 
beginning to end without adjournment, 
and the only remedy was to obtain, at im- 
mense expense, a new trial. A variety of 
subjects of this kind were under considera- 
tion, and would receive the best attention 
of the Commission, whose anxious desire 
was to make the procedure in the Courts 
of Common Law as complete and satisfac- 
toryas it could be made. He quite agreed 
with what had been said in favour of doing 
away with the distinction between the 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Law and 
Equity, the reason for the existence of 
which was, that the Legislature had in all 
ages abused the lawyers, instead of amend- 
Ing the Law, and that the Law, conse- 
quently, grew so stubborn and inflexible, 
that Equity crept in as a clumsy substitute, 
and a mode of doing ultimate justice. 
The first thing, therefore, was to make 





whereas with a | they had been suggested by members of 


the legal profession, and had even been 
discussed in that House. He fully con- 
curred at the time in every one of those 
suggested improvements; but, nevertheless, 
no notice was taken of them on the second 
reading of the English Bill; and when the 
measure passed through Committee, the 
consequence was that they had a measure 
applied to the Common Law Courts of this 
country, which was decidedly inferior to 
that introduced on the present occasion to 
regulate the Common Law Procedure in 
Ireland. With respect to the abolition of 
the forms of action, he fully approved of 
that Amendment. It was stated that the 
Common Law Commission in their Report 
recommended the abolition of those forms, 
but that part of their recommendations was, 
nevertheless, not carried out, owing, as it 
appeared, to the expressed opinions of cer- 
tain high judicial personages, He appre. 
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hended, however, that it was the duty of 
that House not to be biased by any notices 
of that sort, provided they were fully per- 
suaded that such improvements ought to 
take place. For himself he was fully per- 
suaded that all forms of action should be 
abolished. He did not think it necessary 
to go into the matter as fully as the hon. 
and learned Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) had done; but he would say 
with regard to another of those improve- 
ments— the pleadings—he thought that also 
a matter of very great importance in the 
conduct of lawsuits. How stood the case 
with respect to that? Why, in the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Act, passed last Ses- 
sion, there was the declaration, the plea, 
the rejoinder, the surrejoinder, &c.; but in 
the present measure he found that was not 
to be a declaration but a plaint, which he 
thought a great improvement. Why was 
not that improvement introduced into the 
English Act? He thought the House had 
a right to complain, when they saw the le- 
gal reforms of Ireland so much in advance 
of this country. He complained that not 
one of those improvements—for he thought 
they were all valuable improvements—had 
been introduced into the English Act. 
There was another point on which he 
He remem- 
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wished to say one word. 
bered himself calling the attention of the | 


hon. and learned Attorney General, when 
the English Bill was in Committee, to 
the clause relating to the payment of 
money into Court. That was limited to 
certain causes of action; but in the pre- 
sent Bill he found that was allowed in all 
causes—assaults, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander, malicious prosecutions, &c. The 
hon. and learned Solicitor General would 
probably recollect that he (Mr. Crowder) 
had pointed out that improvement for 
the English Bill, for he had expressed his 
approval of it at the time, but yet it had 
not been introduced into the Bill. He 
(Mr. Crowder) also approved of that clause 
of the present Bill which would enable as- 
signees in ‘‘ choses”’ of action to bring the 
action into Court, for he thought the law 
as it stood in that respect was a very idle 
distinction. He had made those observa- 
tions in a friendly spirit towards the Law 
Offieers of the Crown, both of England and 
Ireland ; but he could not help repeating 
that it did appear to him very extraordinary 
that those very valuable improvements had 
not been introduced into the Common Law 
Procedure Bill for England; and it seemed 
to him still more remarkable that the Law 
Officers for Ireland, who had assisted in 
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framing the English Bill, had not intro, 
duced those improvements into it. He still 
hoped, however, with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Southampton (Sir 
A. Cockburn), that they would yet haye 
those improvements in the English Lay 
and that the Law Officers of the Crown 
would introduce every species of reform 
consistent with the improved administra. 
tion of the law, of which the present 
measure was such a favourable commence. 
ment. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was desirous of receiving in a friendly 
spirit the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Crowder), and 
quite agreed with him that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General for 
Ireland deserved the gratitude of the 
House, not only for this measure itself, 
but for the very able and clear manner 
in which he had introduced it. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Crowder), 
in making some very serious reflections 
upon the Law Officers of the Crown in 
| England, had forgotten the circumstances 
| under which they had charge of the Bill of 
| last Session, which was said to be so defi- 
|eient in its amendment of the Common 
| Law Procedure in England, and the utter 
‘impossibility of making those additions 
| which were proposed at the time. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman apparently 
had forgotten the impatience with which 
the Opposition side of the House had lis- 
tened to any attempt to introduce any new 
| measures, attributing to the Ministry that 
they were endeavouring to prolong the 
| Session unnecessarily, and to disappoint 
| the expectations formed of an early disso- 
lution. This Common Law Procedure Bill 
came down from the Lords at a very late 
period of the Session. His hon. and 
learned Friend suggested various altera- 
tions in it, but whether he (the Attorney 
General) agreed with them or not was per- 
fectly immaterial; there appeared to bea 
great chance of losing the Bill altogether, 
and they were therefore obliged to hurry it 
through the House. He was thus not & 
free agent in‘the matter; he had no liberty 
of choice. It was important to pass the 
Bill even in an imperfect state, and he had 
trusted to future occasions to introduee im- 
provements, to which it was impossible to 
attend at the time they were made. His 
hon. and learned Friend said the Bill for 
Ireland was in advance of that for Eng- 
land, and scemed to feel a certain shame 
that it should be so. He must consider 





ithis, that in Ireland they had the opportu 
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nity of looking from the limits to which we | advantage of the measure then before the 
had arrived, and mast remember that even House was, that the form of pleadings, 
a dwarf, when on a giant’s shoulders, saw | which we had tried a long time in our 
farther than the giant. The Irish lawyers Courts of Common Law, had been found 
had had the benefit of English experience. | wanting, and had, in the present Bill, been 
His hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor | thrown aside and a new system adopted. 
General for Ireland had, he confessed in- | He also approved highly of the clauses of 


troduced great improvements beyond those | the Bill relating to County Courts, which 


they possessed in the English law; but the had been eminently successful, and bad 
House must not believe for one moment | afforded great satisfaction in this country. 
that he (the Attorney General) was not| He also thought the clauses relating to 
quite prepared at the proper time to adopt equitable jurisdiction a great improvement; 
any improvements that could be made in | and he concurred in the remark of his hon. 
the Common Law Procedure Act. With; and learned Friend the Member for Kid- 
regard to the forthcoming Report of the | derminster (Mr. Lowe), that those who 


Commission, it would be necessary to con- | had gone thus far in Law Reform must 
sider very carefully the amendments sug- | consider whether they would not have to 
gested, and not to rush at once upon all! go much farther. With respect to the 
those reforms which were recommended by | fusion of Law and Equity, whieh some 
those ardent reformers who were among its | thought so desirable, he coneurred with 
members. The diseussion upon which they | those who said that there should be no 
were at present engaged was a very desul- | rational distinction between them— that 
tory, although he hoped not an unprofit-| Equity was merely an exerescence on our 
able one. The suggestions made as to| system, arising from the imperfections in 
the working of this Bill were not now well| our Law. But-it was another question as 
timed, because the House was not discuss- | regarded jurisdiction, or whether the two 
ing the details; they were only considering | could not be amalgamated in one common 
the principle of the measure, and those} tribunal. He could quite understand that 
hon. Gentlemen who agreed to the second} it might be necessary to have different 
reading would have ample opportunities in| Courts for a division of labour; but an 
Committee of suggesting’ the valuable im- | anomaly which he apprehended was most 
provements which they had heard to-night. | objectionable was this—to see two different 
He trusted the House would forgive him if | tribunals adjudicating on one matter on 
he had been drawn away from the question | different principles. The only satisfactory 
really before them. Let the Bill go to a/ law reform was that which would provide 
second reading, and when it went into} that the jurisdiction of a Court should be 
Committee hon. Gentlemen could then sug-/ an entire and perfect jurisdiction. As an 
gest any alterations or improvements they | example, he would put a case, suggested 
thought proper. He was sure they would | by the hon. and learned Member for South- 
alleome to the consideration of the ques-! ampton (Sir A. Cockburn). Why was it 
tion in the same spirit—a desire to make | that a Court of Common Law could award 
it as perfect and good a Bill as possible. | damages for the non-performance of a con- 

Mr. COLLIER said, it was not his inten- | tract, but could not enforce the payment 
tion to go into the details of the measure} of those damages? Then, again, with 
before the House; he would only make a few | regard to injunctions. He remembered a 
observations upon its principle. He quite} case, tried before the present Lord Chief 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member } Justice—it was the case of the convent at 
for Liskeard (Mr. Crowder), that the pre- | Clapham, where the priests kept ringing 
sent measure was a very great improve-| the bells to the great disturbance and an- 
ment on the Bill of last Session. He | noyanee of the neighbourhood. An action 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman | was brought against the priests, and da- 
the Attorney General somewhat misunder- | mages were recovered; but it seemed a 
stood the observations of his hon. and learn-| strange anomaly that though the Lord 
ed Friend the Member for Liskeard. He | Chief Justice could give damages, he could 
(Mr. Collier) did not understand that hon. | not stop the bells, but they might go on 
and learned Member to cast any reflections | ringing the bells for ever, subject only to 
on Her Majesty's Law Ufficers, but only com- | as many actions as might be brought against 
plained that a similar measure, introduced | them. Now, for the reasons he had given, 
for England, had fallen so very far short of | it appeared to him that this Bill was framed 
that for Ireland. It seemed to himone great/in a very comprehensive spirit, and he 
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hoped the alterations suggested would be | learned Gentleman the Attorney General 


made in Committee, and that even further 
progress would be speedily made in re- 
moving such other technicalities in our 
Law as are still left. 

Sm DENHAM NORREYS said, the 
only question seemed to be one of com- 
plaint, that the Irish should have had so 
much better a Bill than the English. He 
believed the Gentlemen opposite were anx- 
ious to give them cheap law and good; but 
why were they still unwilling that the 
jurisdiction of the Assistant Barristers’ 
Courts in Ireland should be assimilated to 
the County Courts in England, and their 
jurisdiction extended from 401. to 501. ? 
He could not conceive why they should ob- 
ject to what seemed so obvious an im- 
provement of the law of Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he felt bound 
to make his acknowledgment of the very 
kind remarks made by various hon. Mem- 
bers on his Bili both in the House and out 
of the House. He also felt bound to say 
that he received the most important assist- 
ance in preparing that measure from seve- 
ral members of the English Bar. Mr. 
Willes had favoured him with many valua- 
ble suggestions, and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General had strongly 
approved of the principle of the Bill. He 
therefore felt that he did not deserve him- 
self all the commendations which had been 
bestowed upon him respecting this mea- 
sure. As to the principle alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Lowe), he (Mr. Whiteside) 
had no authority to warrant him in adopt- 
ing it. He could not break down the dis- 
tinctions between the Courts of Law and 
Equity. This Bill did not do that; but it 
removed a great number of obstructions; 
it facilitated the proceedings; it cheapened 
the proceedings; and it shortened the pro- 
ceedings. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Ennis (Mr. J. D. Fitz- 
gerald) had taken several objections to the 
Bill; but as those objections turned princi- 
pally on the difference which would prevail 
between the Common Law Procedure in 
this country and in Ireland, it was evident 
that they would hereafter be obviated, for 
it was the intention of the Law Officers of 
the Crown in England to adopt hereafter 
any good which they might find in the pre- 
sent measure. He rejoiced to hear that 
such improvements as those suggested by 
the hon. and learned Member for South- 
ampton (Sir A. Cockburn) were to be 
made; and he agreed with the hon. and 





that the more they considered those chan 
the better. This Bill had been indebted to 
many eminent law reformers for several of 
its improvements, and he thought it would 
be rendered still more valuable at the pre. 
sent period when so much landed pro 

in Ireland was changing hands. He should 
say, in conclusion, that they had also made 
considerable advances in the Court of Chan- 
eery in Ireland, where upwards of 1,500 
summonses had been disposed of by sum- 
mary proceeding for small amounts by the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

' Mr. GEORGE said, he thought that the 
Common Law Procedure in this country 
and in Ireland ought to be completely as- 
similated, and he hoped that before the 
passing of the present Bill care would be 
taken to amend it in conformity with those 
improvements in the English system which 
it might be found desirable to adopt on the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, 
whose Report upon the subject would, it 
appeared, be published in a few days. 
There was nothing which could more effec- 
tually contribute to complete the union of 
the two countries than the perfect assimi- 
lation of their code of laws. 

Mr. PHILLIMORE said, he felt much 
gratified at the introduction of the Bill. 
He believed it was one of the most com- 
prehensive measures of Law reform that 
had ever been introduced into that House; 
and he regretted sincerely that the English 
lawyers had allowed the lawyers of the 
sister country to get so completely the 
start of them by the proposal of so impor- 
tant and useful a Bill. It certainly was 
necessary that pleadings should be verified, 
but he entertained a strong objection to 
the multiplication of oaths, and trusted 
that some form of declaration would be 
adopted. He also thought that the form 
of issue should be submitted to some an- 
thorised officer, in order that it might be 
properly stated. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he wished to make 
an observation in reply to the suggestion 
which had been offered by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Mallow (Sir D. Nor- 
reys). The hon. Baronet said he wished 
that the jurisdiction of the Assistant Bar- 
risters’ Courts in Ireland should be ex- 
tended in the same way in which the juris- 
diction of the County Courts had of late 
years been extended in this country. 
Now he would remind the hon. Baronet 
that the present measure would afford the 
means of obtaining cheap and speedy jus- 
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tice, and would have the further advantage 
of rendering that justice attainable in the 
Superior Courts. The Bill would abolish 
those technical forms of action which had 
hitherto formed such great obstructions to 
the ready enforcement of the just rights 
of suitors, and it would, in fact, throw 
open the higher tribunals in Ireland to the 
great mass of those engaged in the pro- 
secution of legal claims. He hoped that 
no feeling of jealousy would prevail, be- 
cause the Irish Courts had, in the first in- 
stance, been made subject to those im- 
provements, and he felt persuaded that 
every Gentleman in that House would use 
his best endeavours to give to the mea- 
sure the utmost completeness and effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. BUTT said, he perceived that in 
the Bill, as it had been printed, the Acts 
which the measure was to repeal were 
alleged to be enumerated in a Schedule; 
but that Schedule had somehow or other 
been omitted. He wished to know whe- 
ther that omission would be supplied be- 


fore the House was asked to go into Com- 


mittee on the Bill ? 


| 
Mr. WHITESIDE replied in the aiffir- 


mative. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. MACARTNEY moved for certain 
returns connected with the operation of 
the Incumbered Estates Court in Ire- 
land. 

Lorv NAAS said, he had no objection 
to the production of any information which 
could show how that Court had proceeded, 
but he thought that some of the details on 
which the hon. Gentleman sought to be 
enlightened were of a personal and in- 
vidious character, and he could not, there- 
fore, assent to the Motion in the shape in 
which it stood. 

Motion withdrawn. 


WEST INDIA COLONIES, &c., LOANS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. F. PEEL said, he much doubted 
the propriety of anticipating the future 
resources of a colony like Jamaica. The 
aim of the Bill was quite obvious, and it 
applied to the removal of the Coolies as 
ijurious, not beneficial, to the island. 
‘VOL. CXXIIL. [ramp series. ] 





Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the Bill was intended more particularly to 
meet the special case of Jamaica, which 
colony, by the unfortunate financial cir- 
cumstances into which it had fallen, had 
been unable to keep faith with these Coolies. 
It was considered that a Bill of this nature 
would be the most convenient method of 
supplying the deficiency, and he hoped 
that it would be allowed to pass through 
the House without unnecessary delay. 


Bill read 2°. 


The House adjourned at half after Nine 
o’clock. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—PETITION. 


The Eart of CLARENDON said, he 
had a petition to present from certain non- 
subscribing Presbyterian Ministers in Ire- 
land—in the north as well as in the south, 
and in the urban as well as the agricultural 
districts, praying that the fundamental 
principle of the National System of Educa- 
tion in Ireland may be maintained invio- 
late. They stated that, in their opinion, 
any alteration of that system would destroy 
the confidence of their body in the Board, 
would impair the usefulness and vigour of 
the schools, and add fuel to the bitterness of 
parties in the country. His noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) was, perhaps, aware that 
in consequence of a speech which his noble 
Friend made last year, and also of a speech 
made by the Attorney General for Ireland 
at his election for the University of Dublin, 
some apprehension had arisen that a change 
in that system of education was meditated 
by Her Majesty’s Government. He (the 
Earl of Clarendon) confessed he did not 
share in that apprehension; and in answer 
to numerous inquiries made to him on the 
subject, he had not hesitated to state his 
conviction that no danger was likely to ac- 
crue to the system with with which the 
noble Earl’s name was sv honourably con- 
nected, and of which he was the author; 
and, he believed, that if the noble Earl 
should think it his duty to institute an in- 
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vestigation into the subject, the result 
would be to show that the system was 
faithfully administered—that it worked 
well—that it was not only the best, but 
the only system which was adapted to the 
wants and feelings of the people of Ireland 
—and that no change could be effected 
without great difficulty and danger to the 
cause of education in that country. That 
opinion had, to a certain extent, been con- 
firmed by the statement lately made by the 
noble Lord the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Naas); and he (the Earl of Claren- 
don) was bound to say that the rev. gen- 
tleman who had forwarded the petition to 
him for presentation stated that the speech 
of the noble Lord had greatly mitigated 
the apprehensions of himself and other 
persons in Ireland, though they did not 
tbink it necessary on that account to with- 
draw their petition. He need hardly say 
that would be a great satisfaction to them, 
and to the friends and supporters of eduea- 
tion in Ireland generally, to learn from the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
that no change in the national system of 
education in Ireland was contemplated by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, 
during the recess, my attention and that 
of my Colleagues in the Government, and 
more especially my noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, has been directed 
most anxiously to the question of national 
education in Ireland. My noble Friend 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has felt it 
his duty to devote very great consideration 
to this question ; and with every desire to 
remove, as far as possible, the feelings or 
the prejudices of those who are opposed to 
that system and who desire certain alter- 
ations in it, neither I nor my noble Friend 


at the head of the Government in Ireland | 


ean see our way to the introduction of any 
change which would have that effect with- 
out disturbing or materially altering the 
present system of education in that coun- 
try. All I can say is, that I consider it 
would be a very great evil if we were se- 
riously to disturb the existing system; and 
the Government, not seeing their way to 
make any alteration with the view to which 


I have alluded, have no intention of bring- | 


ing forward any measure to effect what 
one party had in view, seeing that could 
not be effected without incurring evils 
which they would greatly deplore. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


The Earl of Clarendon 
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The Marquess of CLANRICARDE rose 
to give notice, that on a future day he 
would move the adopiion of Resulutions 
similar to those which had been lately 
adopted, not by an unanimous vote, but 
by a large majority of the House of Com. 
mons, He had expected that Resolutions 
similar to those adopted in the other House 
would have been proposed to their Lord. 
ships’ House; and he purposely abstained 
yesterday from giving the notice he was 
now about to give. He had hoped, al. 
| though it was but a feeble hope after what 
| passed a week ago, that Her Majesty’s 
{ 





Ministers might have thought it necessary 
| to communicate those Resolutions to their 
| Lordships’ House, to renew them there, or 
| to take some steps to move Resolutions of 
|@ similar nature on the subject. But as it 
did not appear now that any step had been 
| taken on his (the Marquess of Clanricarde’s) 
‘side of the House, he thought it was due 
| to the House as well as to the great ques- 

tion to which the Resolutions of which he 
| had spoken related, that the matter should 
|be brought under their Lordships’ delibe- 
‘rate opinion, and that their a 

judgment thereupon should be regularly, 


and hehoped permanently, recorded. There- 
fore, upon some day that might be most con- 
venient to the House—he cared not what 
day it might be, for in that respect hewasin 
the hands of the House—he should bring 
the subject under the consideration of their 


Lordships. If it was satisfactory to the 
House, and if it equally suited the con- 
venience of the noble Lord opposite (the 
Earl of Derby), he should name Mon- 
day; if not, any other day that might be 
more agreeable. 

The Eart of DERBY : I certainly think 
—considering the noble Marquess asked 
me a short time since whether it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose any measure of importance, or to 
ask the opinion of the House on any im- 
portant measure before Christmas, and 
that in consequence of the answer | gave 
to the House, which was in the negative, 
a very large number of noble Lords had 
left town—I certainly think, if the noble 
| Marquess intends to bring forward this 
| question, and to submit a Resolution to 
‘your Lordships’ consideration, sufficient 
‘time should be given to those noble 

Lords who may desire to take part 0 
(that discussion to return to town, whieh 
| 
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I think can hardly be before Monday 
eek. It will be convenient for me to 
enter into a discussion on Monday next; 
and if the noble Marquess thinks it 
js necessary to raise a discussion, I can- 
not at all object to his bringing his Reso- 
jation forward on Monday next. But at 
the same time I must say I am quite 
ready, if the House thinks fit, to adopt 
such a Resolution as shall faithfully ex- 
ress the opinion of this House and the 
country with regard to the course of future 
iey; and I am not prepared to call on 
those noble Lords who, adhering to the 
nt policy and determined fairly and 
candidly to carry it out, entertain still the 
gpinion which they previously entertained 
with regard to the policy of the original 
measure—I am not prepared, I say, to call 
upon them to sanction a Resolution which 
shall express opinions with regard to the 
t not in accordance with their own 
views. But if the noble Marquess is satis- 
fied with a Resolution—I am not now 


speaking of any particular form of words 
—which fairly adopts the recently estab- 
lished policy for the future, 1 am quite 
prepared to concur with him as to the form 
of words which should be introduced; and 
that they shall be as binding as the most 


cordial advocate of free trade can desire. 
1 am quite prepared to concur with the 
noble Marquess and other noble Lords on 
the other side of the House in passing a 
Resolution which should be in terms some- 
thing like these: —‘* That this House 
thankfully acknowledges the general pros- 
perity of the country; and, recognising the 
evils of frequent changes in the financial 
system of the country, is prepared to ac- 
cept and adhere to the commercial system 
recently established, with a view to its 
being fully maintained and carried into 
effect.” I do not desire at this moment 
to bind myself or noble Lords to any par- 
ticular words; but such a Resolution, I 
think, would entirely satisfy those who only 
desire to have a security for the future; 
aud I confess I think it would be more 
satisfactory to your Lordships’ House, and 
to the country generally, that such a Reso- 
lution should be come to by your Lord- 
ships, rather than have discussions, wrang- 

gs, and altercations with reference to 
particular terms or words, which I am 
bound to say I do not think reflect any 
Yery great credit on the proceedings of the 
egislature. I submit to the considera- 
tion of the noble Marquess, whether, look- 
mg to the future policy of the country, 
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and the feelings which haye been excited 
on this subject, it would not be better to 
conciliate rather than to aggravate those 
feelings by the consideration of questions 
bearing on the past; whether such a course 
would not better suit his views and those of 
other noble Lords acting with him; and 
whether it would not be more conducive to 
the good feeling of this House that such a 
Resolution should be adopted, rather than 
that an Amendment should be moved of a 
character which would lead to a long and 
acrimonious discussion. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he was sure the noble Earl would 
not expect him at once to adopt the sug- 
gestion he had made, and which rather 
took him by surprise. He did not think 
that any opposition, or rather he should 
say hesitation, would have been shown by 
the noble Earl to adopt the words which 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) certainly 
thought were frankly, fairly, and volun- 
tarily adopted by the noble Earl’s col- 
leagues in another place. He saw great 
inconvenience in a Resolution being adopt- 
ed by this House different from that of 
the other House. He would not, however, 
enter on the subject now, nor would he 
express any decided opinion on the sub- 
ject; but this he would say, with reference 
to something that fell from the noble Earl, 
that it should not be the fault of him (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) if any wrang- 
lings, unpleasant altercations, or discus- 
sions arose in that House in discussing 
that question. He wished to bring for- 
ward the question wholly and solely on 
large principles, and in such a manner as 
he thought was due to this House and to 
so important a matter. 

The Eart of DERBY: With regard to 
a Resolution in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, the House will be aware that the 
Resolution which was adopted and sane- 
tioned by a very large majority, was not a 
Resolution proposed by either side of the 
House, but one which was accepted as a 
compromise between extreme opinions, and 
which it was hoped would lead to a satis- 
factory adjustment. But as the noble 
Marquess wishes to take into consideration 
the suggestion 1 have thrown out, perhaps 
he will abstain from placing any notice on 
the books at present; and perhaps on 
Thursday he will say what course he in- 
tends to pursue. If he thinks it fit to 
persevere with his Motion, it will then be 
my duty to offer an Amendment; and he 
will then perhaps not have any objection 
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to give some further notice—say from CORK CITY ELECTION, 
Thursday to that day week. But if on} The Eart of DONOUGHMORE pyre. 
Thursday he will take the course which I} sented a petition from inhabitants ang 
think desirable, then it will not be neces- | owners of property within the Parliamen. 
sary to summon noble Lords who are now| tary boundary of the city of Cork, com. 
absent, and who will find it inconvenient | plaining of the manner in which the officers 
to attend on Monday. charged with the preservation of the peace 
The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: | in that city discharged their duty at the last 
On Thursday, then, I will give the notice. election, and praying for relief. He had 
intended to accompany the presentation of 
CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. __|the petition with some remarks of his 
Lorp WODEHOUSE asked the noble |W" but as there was a petition in re. 
Earl the Under Secretary for the Colonies, | ference to this election under consideration 
whether there would be any objection to |' the other House of Parliament, he should 
lay on the table of the House certain cor- refrain from doing so. He might, how. 


. ] Re- | ever, observe that for two days, during the 
ne ee me Oe Sgy os election, the city of Cork was in the pos. 


; session of a lawless mob. 

The Eart of DESART said, the - The Eart of BANDON said, he merely 
respondence was not yet ripe for discus-| 12. for the purpose of supporting the 
ene = “ one ” ~ a cuenty petition presented by the noble Earl, and 

CAFS WASS TRO BONS LOTS SEE, OWINE ito state that he could bear testimony to 


to the conversation going on in the House | 1h, discraceful conduct represented in the 
on the termination of the previous ques-| i: 7 
tion. The correspondence that had taken P Lorp MONTEAGLE said he huis 
. , 
place on the subject was very scanty, but! to¢ the petitioners prayed, amongst other 
anch as it was, there was no objection to things, that the House would devise some 
its production. He could assure the noble | ogc of protecting life and property during 
Lord that Her Majesty's Government were | sections in Ireland. Without, however, 
deeply impressed with the importance of questioning the allegations contained in 
the petition, he submitted that it would be 
disadvantageous in every way, if their 
Lordships’ House were to raise discussions 
with respect to matters of that description, 
as they might thereby prejudice the impar- 
tial consideration of the election petition 
before the tribunals appointed to try their 
merits. 
OATHS IN CHANCERY BILL. | The Eart of DERBY: I do not think 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he | my noble Friend behind me is open to any 
rose simply to move the Second Reading censure on the part of the House, or of 
of a Bill which he had had the honour to my noble Friend who has just sat down, 
introduce to the House on a previous occa- for having in the performance of his duty, 
sion. The purpose of it was to give a presented a petition, couched in most re- 
different name to Masters Extraordinary in spectful terms, to this House, asking for 
Chancery, and to enable all solicitors with- the intervention of Parliament for the re- 
in ten miles of London to act in the same moyal of that which, if it did exist at the 
way as Masters Extraordinary formerly Jast election, was undoubtedly a great evil; 
acted. There was one provision in the and stating facts connected with the lo- 
Bill for the purpose of saving expense in ality from which the petition proceeded 
taking evidence under deeds and wills. He which were within the knowledge of the 
wished to take that opportunity to correct | petitioners themselves, and on which they 
& misapprehension which had gone abroad, | foynded their prayer for some remedial 
that it was the intention of the Act to; measures. On the other hand, I concur 
take away from the Masters Extraordinary | with my noble Friend that a lengthened 
the benefits which they previously had. | discussion, or an attempt to form a judg- 
No such intention appeared in the Bill; ment with regard to the merits of a parti 
the object of it merely was to give them a eylar case, ought not to precede an inquiry, 
name consonant with their occupation. | still less an attempt of the Legislature to 


Bill read 2*, and committed. | pomeeene an opinion upon a question of 


this subject. It was now fully under the | 
consideration of his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Office, and he 
trusted that ere long some final settlement 
would be arrived at, which would be con- 
sonant with the just rights of all parties 
concerned. 
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this kind, when an inquiry will, in all pro- 
bability, take place before the proper legal 
and constitutional tribunal in another 
place. I entirely coneur with my noble 
Friend that such a course would be both 
unwise and impolitic. If I correctly un- 
derstand my noble Friend behind me, he 
does not propose to institute any inquiry 
at the present moment. This case of 
Cork as detailed by the petitioners, I fear, 
is by no means a single one; and I am 
afraid that in the course of the approach- 
ing Session of Parliament very many peti- 
tions of a similar character will be pre- 
sented by different parties in Ireland, and 
will undergo investigation, on oath, before 
those tribunals which are appointed for the 
especial purpose of inquiry into disputed 
elections. I think that before those Com- 
mittees it is very possible that not only 
local) but much general information of very 
considerable interest and importance may 
be produced; and I am far from saying 
that if the result should be that not only 
in one case but in several—from any quar- 
ter or by any body of men—the free exer- 
cise of the right of election has been tam- 
pered or interfered with in Ireland—I am 
far from saying that the result of such a 
mass of evidence from different quarters 
may not justify and render necessary the 
intervention of the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of preventing such an infringement 
of the law, and such an interference with 
the liberty of the subject. But, for the 
present, while I cannot* concur with the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Monteagle) that 
my noble Friend behind me is open to any 
censure for having presented the petition, 
I entirely agree in the propriety of our 
neither, in this nor any other similar case, 
prejudging questions which must be sub- 
mitted to competent tribunals in the other 
House of Parliament. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


UNIVERSITY TESTS IN SCOTLAND. 

The Duxe of ARGYLL said, he wished 
to put a question to the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government, of very pressing 
Importance, with reference to academic 
tests in Scotland. It was not his inten- 
lion to raise any discussion on the subject, 
as the facts were sufficiently known to the 
noble Earl, and would probably before long 
come in detail under the consideration of 
their Lordships. All who were acquainted 
with the subject must be impressed with a 
sense of the incongruity of those tests with 
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the existing circumstances and state of so- 
ciety in Scotland. He was, however, fully 
sensible of the difficulties to be dealt with in 
determining how they should be altered, and 
whether any other tests should be substi- 
tuted. He trusted that if any change or 
modification of the law took place, it would 
come from the hands of the Government. He 
had reason to believe that the attention of 
the Government of the late Sir Robert Peel 
had been called to the important subject, 
and that if they had continued much longer 
in office, they would have laid a measure 
before Parliament with a view to the amend- 
ment of the law. The present law officers 
of the Crown in Scotland were gentlemen 
of the highest abilities and attainments, 
and as competent as any of their predeces- 
sors to deal with the question. He thought 
it of importance that if any measure was 
proposed, it should proceed from those who 
could not be supposed to be hostile to the 
Established Church. It was on that ground 
he urged the Government to take the sub- 
ject into their serious consideration. He 
hoped the noble Earl would not be deterred 
from entering upon it by finding it was not 
in his power to devise any measure which 
would meet the opinions and views of all 
parties. From his own knowledge of the 
state of parties, and of the ecclesiastical 
divisions in Scotland, he was convinced that 
if the noble Earl refrained from introducing 
a measure until he could frame one which 
should be acceptable to all parties, he had 
better abandon the attempt at once, as 
altogether hopeless. He had no wish to 
speak with the slightest disrespect of the 
opinions and feelings of those who belonged 
to the Established Church in Scotland, of 
which he was a member. It was but na- 
tural that the ecclesiastical courts which 
were placed in the peculiar situation of 
trustees of the Church, should take a 
somewhat limited and technical view of the 
question, and stand on her legal and con- 
stitutional rights, however at variance 
with the altered circumstances of society. 
Though, as he before said, he was anxious 
that a measure should originate with those 
who, in a general point of view, were 
known to be favourable to the interests of 
the Established Church, he did not desire 
that an attempt should be made to conci- 
liate all opinions, or even that the mea- 
sure should receive the approbation and 
approval of the ecclesiastical courts. Hav- 
ing made these observations, he would ask, 
whether the Government intended, during 
the present Session, to propose any altera- 
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tion or modification of the religious tests 
at present imposed on professors previous 
to oceupying chairs in the Universities of 
Scotland ? 

The Eart of DERBY: I will give a 
plain answer to the noble Duke. Looking 
at the existing state of the law and the 
existing practice of the law, and looking, 
moreover, at the altered circumstances of 
Scotland in regard to ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, I certainly do not consider the 
present state of things as one calculated 
to give satisfaction; but at the same time 
the noble Duke has himself admitted the 
extreme difficulty of dealing with the ques- 
tion, which is one calculated to excite pe- 
culiarly strong religious feeling, and one, 
moreover, the noble Duke will bear in 
mind, in which this country is involved— 
one of the fundamental articles of the 
Treaty of Union with Scotland having 
been introduced for the protection of the 
rights of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land, when that country was incorporated 
with England, with an united Legislature 
in which the Scottish representatives must 
necessarily be a minority. The question 
of the possibility of altering the existing 
law is under anxious consideration of 
the Government, assisted by the present 
eminent chief law officer of the Crown in 
Scotland. I must say that while, in the 
first place, I admit that the present state 
of the law is so unsatisfactory that it 
might be possible for the Government to 
introduce amendments, yet it must not be 
forgotten that it is necessary, in dealing 
with such a question, to have peculiar re- 
ference to the religious feelings of a large 
portion of Scotchmen who still adhere to 
the Established Church, and to take espe- 
cial care that, in introducing any amend- 
ment into the law, we do not give a colour to 
the allegation that we are using the power 
of the majority in a way hostile to the 
Presbyterian Church of the country, and 
for the purpose of removing restrictions 
and tests on which that Church sets great 
value, because they necessarily connect the 
Universities with the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Presbyterian Church. Now, 
in employing those words doctrine and dis- 
cipline, I confess that, in using my own 
judgment on the subject, and without hop- 
ing in the least to do that which has been 
adverted to by the noble Duke—conciliat- 
ing the views of all parties—I certainly 
would have been very desirous to have seen 
a distinction drawn between two distinct 
portions of the tests—namely, those which 
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apply to doctrine and those which apply t 
discipline. I believe the intention of the 
tests to be to secure the religious characte 
of the University, and also its adherengs 
to the Presbyterian doctrines of Scotland 
against the Episcopalians, the Roman ('s. 
tholies, or any other body of men. The 
point of discipline is one altogether of 
minor importance. It always happens that 
in proportion as religious bodies approach 
each other more nearly in point of doc. 
trine, the more earnestly they differ about 
questions of discipline and points of minor 
importance; and I apprehend that practi- 
cally these tests are not brought to bear 
against Episcopalians, but are enforced 
against members of the Presbyterian 
Church who profess the doctrines, yet dis. 
sent from the discipline. I am, however, 
ready to admit, that if an alteration could 
be made, which, without altering the reli- 
gious and Presbyterian character of the 
Universities, could in any way tend to re- 
concile the great bodies into which the 
Church of Scotland is at this moment split, 
and give those Universities the advantage 
of the talents and attainments of profes- 
sors belonging to the different denomina- 
tions, such a measure would be well en- 
titled to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. But, as I said before, looking at 
the difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion, I cannot undertake to promise that it 
will be in the power of the Government to 
bring forward any specific measure for the 
amendment of the law with regard to 
those tests. 

The Duxs of ARGYLL trusted that the 
opinions which had been expressed by the 
noble Earl would have a good effect in 
Scotland. It should be recollected that 
after a professor had been admitted by 
taking those tests, the ecclesiastical courts 
of the Established Church had no power 
over him, and the declaration that he was 
subject to their discipline was a mere form. 
Though it had the effect of excluding most 
eminent men from the chairs of the Uni- 
versities, it did no good. There were some 
men who wished for the abolition of all re- 
ligious tests, but in that opinion he was not 
prepared to concur. He agreed with the 
noble Earl, that, touching as this matter 
did on a question that was settled by the 
Act of Union between England and Scot- 
land, it was but right they should act with 
the greatest caution: but he could not see 
how a measure such as the noble Ea 
had alluded to, being a minimum change, 
could injuriously affect the interests of the 
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Batablished Church, while it would mate- | pressed their regret at the circumstance, 
rially conduce to education in Scotland, | but he was bound to say that their expla- 
and admit to the chairs of the Universities | nation appeared so unsatisfactory, that an- 
many men who were most able to dis- | other case having occurred about the same 
charge the important duties connected with time, where a British subject was treated 
them. with almost equal harshness, Her Majesty’s 

House adjourned to Thursday next. Government felt it to be their duty to re- 
monstrate strongly upon the subject of 
their proceedings with the Prussian Go- 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, vernment. It was due to Mr. Stead to 


. 2 19K say that nothing which had occurred in 
Tuesday, November 30, 1852. connexion with his arrest was in the 


ee ee 


Mixures.] Pustic Birr.—3° Bank Notes. | slightest degree calculated to affect his 
character injuriously. 


THE CASE OF MR. STEAD. 
Viscount GODERICH said, he wished MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND). 

to put a question to the noble Lord the} Mr. FAGAN rose to submit to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs} House the Motion which stood opposite his 
relative to the recent expulsion of Mr.|name in the notice paper. Having on 
Francis Stead from Prussia, by the police | three former occasions in the last Parlia- 
authorities of Berlin. It appeared that, in} ment submitted a similar Motion, it was 
the month of August last, Mr. Stead | not his intention to trespass at any great 
visited Berlin, and, after residing there for| length on the indulgence of the House. 
two days, was arrested by the police, by| But as he had the honour of addressing 
whom he was detained in eustody for a| many hon. Members who had entered Par- 
whole day, at the expiration of which pe-| liament for the first time, and who knew 
riod he was set at liberty, with an intima-| but little of the subject under discussion, 
tion that he must leave Berlin in the| he felt it was due to them, and to the 
course of six hours, and that, if he re-|canse of which he was the humble advo- 
turned, he would be committed to prison | cate, as shortly and as succinctly as he 
for one month. He (Viscount Goderich) | was able, to place before the House the 
should be glad to know whether the Prus- | leading features of the question at issue. 
sian Government had offered any apology | And, first, be would premise that he had no 
or explanation of such extraordinary con-| intention of interfering with the Church 
duet ¢ Establishment—that he was not coming 
Lord STANLEY said, that the noble | forward in opposition to the wishes or the 
Lord had stated with accuracy the cireum- | interests of the Protestant ministers who 
stances which had accompanied the arrest | receive the tax called Ministers’ Money— 
of Mr. Stead. Immediately after that | on the contrary, as he would show, that 
event, Mr. Stead had very properly laid a | his Motion had their approval and concur- 
statement of his case before Lord Bloom- | rence, and that he was proposing nothing 
field, our Ambassador at Berlin, who repre- | at variance with the objects, the purposes, 
sented the matter to the Prussian authori- | or the preamble of the Church Temporali- 
ties, and at the same time communicated ities Act. This vexatious, and he would 
with the Foreign Office. Lord Bloomfield | call it odious, impost, amounted to the 
at first received nothing more than the | very paltry sum of 15,0001. a year levied 
usual formal reply, that inquiry should be off the oceupiers of houses in eight cor- 
instituted and explanation given. After; porate towns in Ireland for the support 
the lapse of a little time, an explanation | and maintenance—to use the language of 
was offered by the Prussian Government, | the Act of Parliament—of the Protestants 
to the effect that the Prussian police had | in these towns. These towns were Dub- 
obtained information from England that a | lin, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Kilkenny, 
person of the name of Stead was about to’ Drogheda, Clonmell, and Kinsale. Now it 
leave this country, and that he was impli-| was a curious circumstance that these 
eated in a conspiracy to assassinate the towns may be fairly called Roman Catho- 
King of Prussia. ‘They were under the lie towns, the Roman Catholie population 
impression that Mr. Francis Stead was the in them being in the ratio of from 6 to 1, 
person so described, and it was that sus- to4 tol. The important towns of Ulster 
picion that had led to his arrest and expul- where the Protestant population preponde- 
ston. The Prussian Government had ex- | rates — Belfast, Londonderry, Armagh, 
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Enniskillen, and Carrickfergus, are exempt 
from this impost. But it is not only that 
these Roman Catholic towns are alone 
subject to this tax; it so happens that in 
these towns it is most unjustly and dis- 
proportionately levied from the poor Ro- 
man Catholic inhabitants. To explain this 
to the House it is necessary to state that 
the valuation for Ministers’ Money is alto- 
gether distinct and different from the poor- 
law valuation. In the first place, no house 
can be valued at more than 601. for Min- 
isters’ Money, though its actual valuation 
under the poor-law may be i00/. or 2000. 
Now the House will readily perceive that 
as such houses are occupied by the weal- 
thier inhabitants, who are generally Pro- 
testants, there is, by this provision of the 
law an unjust favouritism shown them. 
But that is not all. The valuations for 
Ministers’ Money in the old parts of 
these corporate towns are of a very remote 
date—in some cases over one hundred 
years—as the law is that there can be no 
valuation of a house while a stone of the 
original tenement stands—even though it 
might be converted into cellars, ware- 
houses, or counting houses, which are not 
subject to the tax. Now, at the time when 
this original valuation took place, the 
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houses in these quarters were occupied by 
the wealthy inhabitants, and were three 
or four times more valuable than they are 
now in their present state of dilapidation 
and deterioration, and consequently these 
houses are subject to three times the tax 
they would be if there were a new valua- 


tion. Now these houses are almost exclu- 
sively occupied by poor Roman Catholics. 
There is an admirable illustration of these 
two statements of what the law is, to be 
found in page 21 of the Minutes of Evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on 
Ministers’ Money, where in a schedule 
furnished by one of the witnesses from the 
city,of Cork, it is shown that while one 
great establishment valued under the poor- 
Jaw at 2,0001. pays but the maximum of 
31. Irish, another person residing in a 
house in the old quarter of the city, valued 
now under the poor-law at 261. pays also 
the maximum rate—his house being for- 


merly valued at the full value of 601. | 
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testant population, the tax was then stated 
at 8401., while the present valuation of the 
one does not exceed 6,0000. and that of 
the other is over 30,0001. But this is not 
the whole of the injustice. These poor 
people are subject to vexatious distraints 
of their miserable furniture, if they are 
not prepared with the tax for the support 
of a minister of a religion with which they 
had no communion—for the support of a 
minister, be it remembered, who believes 
it to be his duty to revile and calumniate 
from the pulpit the religion of the people 
who thus support him. He would harrow 
up the feelings of hon. Members were he 
to detail the miseries which the collectors 
of this tax have inflicted on the poor Ro. 
man Catholie occupiers of these houses, 
But his object was not to irritate; he would 
therefore forbear. To do the Protestant 
ministers who receive this impost justice, 
they are all anxious to have it abolished, 
This was the wish of several Protestant 
clergymen who were examined before the 
Select Committee, Dr. West of Dublin, 
the Rev. Mr. Elms of Limerick. It was 
the opinion also of Dr. Higgin, then Dean 
of Limerick, and he had himself communi- 
cations from the present Dean, Dr. Kir- 
wan, one of the most accomplished and 
exemplary dignitaries of the Established 
Chureh. And if he recollected rightly, 
there was one clergyman examined before 
the Select Committee who stated that he 
ceased to collect the tax at all, it was so 
truly odious to the people and to his own 
feelings. But it is said that all this in- 
justice—this inequality may be got rid of 
by transferring the tax from the occupiers 
to the landlords—and by valuing all ac- 
cording to the poor-law valuation. Now 
in reply to this, he would say that this 
would not get rid of the odious nature of 
the tax-—of the rancorous religious feeling 
which it engenders. It is in evidence be- 
fore the Select Committee that the land- 
lords of house property in Dublin and in 
other towns are principally Roman Catho- 
lies, and therefore this transference would 
not, like the tithe rent-charge, be placing 
the payment on Protestant landlords. Mr. 
Crean, a most intelligent witness before 
the Committee, and Dr. Higgin, Protes- 


There is another strong illustration of this | tant Bishop of Limerick, strongly corrobo- 


inequality in the city of Cork. 


inhabited by poor Roman Catholies, the 

Ministers’ Money in 1846 came to 3001., 

and in the parish of the Holy Trinity, in- 

habited by a wealthy and principally Pro- 
Mr. Fagan 


In the | 
parish of St. Mary Shandon, principally | 


rated this view. He felt satisfied that if 
the grievous nature of this tax was m 
1833 submitted to the present Earl of 
Derby, then Mr. Stanley, when he intro- 
duced to the consideration of Parliament 
his Church Temporalities Bill, that noble 
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Lord would have included it in his Bill, 
for the arguments he used against Church 
(ess applied with treble force to Minis- 
ters’ Money; in fact, the arguments he 
nsed raised a strong presumption that he 
did intend to include this assessment in 
the provisions of the 73rd section of the 
Church Temporalities Act. This clause 
js very important in reference to the ques- 
tion now under consideration. It runs 
thus:— 

“ And be it enacted, that all parishes and places 
where, by virtue of any law, statute, or custom, 
provision may heretofore have been made by ves- 
try or assessment, for the maintenance of any 
curate, lecturer, clerk, or other minister, or assis- 
tant, in the celebration of divine service, such 
provision by vestry or other assessment shall, 
from and after the passing of this Act, wholly 
cease and determine, and it shall and may be law- 
ful for said Commissioners under said Act, by and 
out of the proceeds of said annual tax, and other 
funds aforesaid, by this Act vested in them, to 
provide for all such purposes.” 


Now, if it be remembered that the words 
“Protestant minister’? are used in the 
Act of Parliament as designating the per- 
son who was to receive Ministers’ Mo- 
ney, it was not wonderful that the un- 
learned should imagine that this clause | 
comprehended this obnoxious tax, and un- 
doubtedly if the word *‘ minister’’ had pre- 
ceded the word curate in the clause, the 
enactment would have been complete. 
Now, though he had been hitherto unsue- 
cessful in bringing this question before 
Parliament, he felt somewhat confident 
of success now for three distinct reasons. 
He was confident, in the first place, be- 
cause of the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, made after a most anxious 
inquiry, and made in conformity to the 
views he had always entertained. This 
recommendation is embraced in the follow- 
ing passage of the report :— 


_ “In this state of things, your Committee think 
it incumbent upon them to state that an aug- 
mentation of the funds of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners may be rendered available as a sub- 
stitute for Ministers’ Money, and recommend that, 
with that view, an amendment of the Church 
Temporalities Act may be made. Your Com- 
mittee are aware that the adoption of this mea- 
sure will involve the interposition of a new trust, | 
and the postponement or relinquishment of some | 
of the ulterior objects contemplated by the Church | 
Temporalities Act ; but any objection founded on | 
the displacement of the original objects of the | 
Chureh Temporalities Act will be more than | 
countervailed by the great advantages which, | 
in a social, moral, and religious view, will 
arise from the removal of an obstacle to those | 
feelings of amity and good will, which it will be | 
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the country to encourage between the working 
Protestant Clergy and the great body of the com- 
munity, amongst whom, in the cities and towns of 
Ireland, their duties are usefully and honourably 
performed.” 


Now, he did not go to the extent of the 
report. He did not require the Commis- 
sioners to ‘‘ postpone”’ or ‘ relinquish”’ 
the ulterior objects contemplated by the 
Church Temporalities Act. He was in a 
position to show that the amount of Minis- 
ters’ Money may be included in the per- 
manent expenditure of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, without requiring them to 
lessen their present expenditure for Church 
purposes. This he would come to by-and- 
by. He was confident, in the second 
place, of success, because of the solemn 
pledges given in the face of Parliament to 
him, by the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
sell) when Prime Minister of England— 
and to Mr. Reynolds last year by the Sec- 
retary of State (Mr. Walpole), that they 
would bring in a measure to abolish this 
tax in conformity with the recommendation 
of the Committee. Now he could assure 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the result in Ireland of these 
pledges was, that the clergy found extreme 
difficulty in collecting their incomes, and 
he was informed that in Kilkenny the peo- 
ple absolutely refused to pay at all. This 
reminded him of the celebrated expression 
used on one important occasion by the pre- 
sent Earl of Derby. He announced in his 
speech in Parliament ‘ the extinction of 
tithes,’’ and the consequence of that de- 
claration was, no tithes could be afterwards 
collected, and the massacre at Gurtroe 
was the consequence. Now, he assured 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentle- 
man that their declarations had produced 
in the minds of the people a very similar 
feeling, and it was dangerous and unwise 
to disappoint them. Lastly, and above 
all, he felt confident of success, because of 
the very great increase in the revenues of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners since the 
year 1848, when the Select Committee 
made the report they did—and which re- 
moves all difficulty and takes away all 
excuse from the Government or the House. 
This brought him to the consideration of 
the most important branch of the subject, 
namely, the question of a substitute. The 
three great sources of permanent revenue 
in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 


|sioners are—the see estates, suspended 


dignities and benefices, and the tax on 


essentially conducive to the general interest of ee and benefices. Now, the in- 
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come derived from these three sources in 
1847 and 1852, are as follows :— 


See Estates £32,638 £50,259 
Suspended Dignities 

and Benefices ... { 15,749 
Tax on Benefices 

and Bishoprics ... 11,785 


Total £51,710 £77,793 


being an increase of 26,000/., and the en- 
tire permanent revenue was estimated by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to be 
71,574. The actual receipts up to Au- 
gust, 1852, were 90,6771., or 19,0001. 
surplus ; and this was likely to be largely 
increased. On the other hand, the ex- 
penditure had decreased from 67,6771. 
in 1847, to 54,2141. in 1852. And this 
was to be expected, because of course year 
after year the expenditure for rebuilding 
and for repairs must of necessity diminish. 
But it may be asked, what became of 
the money? The answer is simple—over 
28,0007. last year was invested in the 
funds, and 10,0000. paid for annual in- 
stalment to Government for the loan of 
100,000/. sterling at the commencement 
of their Act. He had then fully demon- 


strated that there now existed ample funds 


to induce the House to assent to the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee. 
But he would not rest there. He was in 
@ position to show that, if his proposition 
was adopted, the revenues of the Commis- 
sioners would be vastly increased from a 
source which now yields but a very trifling 
comparative amount. Under the provisions 
of the Church Temporalities Act, the ten- 
ants of bishops’ leases being a tenure of 
twenty-one years—are enabled, if they 
agree to the terms now imposed under 
that Act—to convert by purchase their ten- 
ure into perpetuities, and the amount of 
this purchase-money goes into the funds 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Now 
the entire value of these perpetuities was 
valued by Mr. Finlayson, the great caleu- 
lator, at 1,200,080/.—of this sum nearly 
700,0007. has not yet come into the hands 
of the Commissioners. Now it is evidently 
the interest of the Commissioners to induce 
the tenants of see estates to purchase these 
perpetuities, and their refusing to do so 
is of service to no person. Supposing, for 
instance, that the tenants under the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin declined to convert their 
leases into perpetuities. In that case the 
Commissioners would derive no benefit from 
the Archbishop’s estates; but if these per- 
petuities were purchased, the whole amount 


Mr. Fagan 
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of the purchase-money would come into the 
coffers of the Commissioners without dj. 
minishing one penny the Archbishop’s in. 
come, or taking anything from the tenant 
without giving him a full equivalent. Now, 
it appears, that under the advice of an At 
torney General for Ireland, the mode of 
computing the value of these perpetuities is 
altered so seriously to the disadvantage of 
the tenants that the annual receipts from 
perpetuities have diminished from 30,000), 
and 40,0007. down to 3,8201. sterling, re. 
ceived in 1851, and 3,8001. received in 
1852. In former years the purchase. 
money was ascertained by taking what 
was called the diocesan value, and calev- 
lating that at twenty years’ purchase, and 
from this amount deducting the present 
value of the tenant’s interest, and then 
allowing 4 per cent bonus, At present it 
is the real bond fide market value which a 
solvent tenant would pay for it from year 
to year, which is estimated at twenty years’ 
purchase. This market value is considera- 
bly higher than the diocesan value. Now, 
when it is borne in mind that fifteen years’ 
purchase is the highest rate given in the 
Encumbered Estates Court, for property sub- 
ject to a high head rent, it will be at once 
seen how impossible it is to expect the 
tenants will make these purchases without 
much greater encouragement. He would 


propose, then, without altering the present: 


mode of calculation, to allow a bonus of 
10 per cent instead of 4. This would 
bring the rate of purchase down to seven- 
teen years, which, considering the heavy 
head rent reserved, was quite enough for 
the perpetuity. If this were done, he was 
quite confident the funds of the Commis- 
sioners would enormously increase. Again, 
at the commencement of their Act, the 
Commissioners were allowed to make in- 
come of the annual receipts of the per- 
petuity purchase-money ; and it was only 
in 1844 that Lord Heytesbury directed 
them to fund these receipts. Now, seeing 
what a large and almost exhaustless fund 
was this perpetuity purchase-money, he 
proposed until the permanent revenue of 
the Commissioners further increased, to 
allow the Commissioners, if they thought 
necessary, to appropriate a part of the re- 
ceipts of the perpetuity money to be the 
substitute for Ministers’ Money. Agai®, 
it appears that the tenants of the Eecle- 
siastical Commissioners are not bound to 
pay their renewal fines every year, and 
they need not renew until the very last 
year of their tenancy, and then the Com- 
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aissioners cannot refuse renewing for them 
on receiving the renewal fine. This new 


eonstruction of the law diminishes very 
eonsiderably the income of the Commis- 


sioners. To remedy this, an Amendment 
of the Church Temporalities Act was pro- 

by the Commissioners. This Amend- 
ment, which is printed in the Appendix of 
the Report, he proposed to embody in his 
Bill, and thus in another important way 
inerease the income of the Commissioners. 
Again, the under-tenants of bishops’ lands 
holding under toties quoties leases were al- 
lowed to purchase the perpetuity of wred 
holdings. But there was such difficulty | 
in ascertaining the value of their interests 
that no purchases could be effected. To 
enable this to be effectually done, the Com- 
missioners also drew up a set of clauses, 
which are also printed in the Appendix. 
These clauses, if they became law, would 
again very considerably increase their re- 
venue, and, therefore, he proposed to in- 
troduce them in his Bill, if he were allowed 
to bring it in. Lastly, he proposed that 
the Government should relinquish any fur- 
ther claim on the funds of the Commis- 
sioners for the outstanding debt. Of the 
100,000/. which was lent to them at the 
commencement of the Commission, 20,0001. 
principal is still due, though the principal 
and interest already paid come to 120,000. 
This money was borrowed to meet the de- 
mands for Church purposes at a time when 
no revenue existed, the Legislature having 
abandoned all claims for the arrears due 
of Church cess. Having given up these 
arrears, the money lent to replace them 
might reasonably be charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund; and certainly it would not 
now be too much to expect that the balance 
due should be wiped off, if it tended to 
the final sett!ement of this vexed question. 
One million sterling was paid the clergy in 
lieu of the arrears due to them of tithes. 
20,0007. would not, therefore, be a great 
sacrifice for a great nation to make towards 
the tranquillity and contentment of even 
a small portion of the Catholic people of 
Ireland. He had placed before the House 
the proposition which he made for the 
abolition of Ministers’ Money. He assur- 
ed the House that he was actuated by no 
sectarian or party feeling in making this 
Motion. He did so with the sanction and 
concurrence of many respected clergy of 
the Established Church. Its success would 
give great satisfaction in Ireland. He en- 
treated the House to grant the prayers of 
the petitioners for relief in the matter, and 
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it would tend much to secure the confidence 
and gratitude of the Irish people. 

Mr. LAWLESS seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That this House will, upon Thursday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to take into con- 
sideration the Law relating to the Rate or Tax 
called Ministers’ Money, in Ireland, with the view 
to repeal so much thereof as relates to the said 
Rate or Tax; and further to take into considera- 
tion the Act 3 and 4 Will. 4, ec. 37, called the 
‘Church Temporalities Act,’ for the purpose of 
amending the same, so as to provide thereby a 
substitute out of the Revenues of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners as a provision for the 
Protestant Ministers in certain corporate towns 
in Ireland, in lieu of the annual sums now re- 
ceived by them under and by virtue of the Act 
17 and 18 Charles 2, e. 7.” 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the city of 
Cork (Mr. Fagan) had brought forward 
his Motion in a spirit of great moderation 
and good temper, and that he had done 
everything which he could to avert a reli- 
gious discussion. It would be his endea- 
vour to follow the excellent example which 
the hon. Member had set, while explaining 
the views which he (Mr. Walpole) took 
upon this subject, and the course which the 
Government intended to pursue. He be- 
lieved that there were inconveniences at- 
tending this impost, and objections to it 
which ought to be removed. The objections 
pointed out by the hon. Gentleman as to 
the mode of valuation were very consider- 
able, and he believed that some alleviation 
of the hardships they produced was ex- 
pedient and necessary. The House was 
probably aware that a house rented at 601. 
a year was valued at 601., although it 
might be worth treble that money, and 
that in many parts of Ireland the same 
assessment remained in force, although the 
houses had fallen into decay. But there 
was another objection stronger than these, 
and that was that the clergymen them- 
selves objected to receive their money from 
their poorer Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. Perhaps the House would permit 
him to draw attention to the Report upon 
the subject drawn up by that able and 
eloquent statesman whom they had lost, 
Richard Lalor Sheil. After stating seve- 
ral objections, the Report goes on to 
say— 

“But the paramount objection to ministers’ 
money is of a political and religious kind. The 
direct payment of an ecclesiastical .tax from 
Roman Catholic occupiers to Protestant incum- 
bents, as a remuneration for services in which the 
former do not partitipate, is as obnoxious as 
church cess, and since its abolition, and the com- 
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mutation of tithes, is the only remaining impost 
which is immediately levied upon the Roman 
Catholic occupier, who is not also owner of the 
premises in respect of which the charge is made. 
This tax is rendered more obnoxious by the course 
pursued in reference to other ecclesiastical de- 
mands, and is regarded as the remnant of a sys- 
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tem of which the continuance has been practically | 


condemned. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that popular odium attaches to this tax, nor is it 
to those by whom it is paid that this antipathy is 
confined. This source of livelihood is an object 
of aversion to the clergy, by whom it is most 
painfully collected from the reluctant and the 

or. Several clergymen have been examined in 
the course of this inquiry, all of whom concur in 
the expression of a strong desire on their own part, 
and on the part of the clergy, that some substi- 
tute for ministers’ money may be provided. From 


a feeling of compassion, which does them great | 


honour, and from an anxiety to avoid a collision 


with those towards whom they are placed in the | 


relation of pecuniary creditors, and not of reli- 
gious pastors, the Protestant incumbents have 
made large sacrifices of their incomes. Evidence 
was given that the Rev. Mr. Roe, formerly a 
rector in the city of Kilkenny, had for nine years 
relinquished a claim from which his principal sup- 
port was derived. It is obvious that some mea- 
sure should be adopted to rescue the clergy, by 
whom important duties are performed in the 
towns already mentioned, from the deprivations 
to which they are exposed. Ministers’ money ope- 
rates as a tax upon the lenity of those who have 
hardly any other income for their maintenance. 
Strongly impressed with the conviction that a mode 


of payment attended with so much hardship to the | 


clergy themselves should be discontinued, our 
attention has been directed to various expedients 
which have been presented in lieu of this tax. 


It has been suggested that a commutation of | 


ministers’ money, grounded on the same princi- 
ple as the commutation of tithes, should be 


adopted; but the number of Roman Catholic | 


proprietors of houses is so great, and after the 
remedy by distress had been abolished, the diffi- 
culty that must attend the collection of the com- 
muted tax, and the litigation in which the clergy 
would, in all likelihood, be involved in suing for 
small sums, of which the payment would be re- 
sisted from the motives which are now in opera- 
tion, induce the belief that this project ought not 
to be entertained. Neither do the Committee con- 
ceive that the mischief for which it is essential to 
find a cure would be alleviated by any process of 
redemption which could be devised. If voluntary 
it would be inoperative ; and if compulson was to 
be resorted to, an aggravation of evil would en- 
sue. A charge upon the Consolidated Fund 
would be repudiated by the people of England. 
Convinced that by none of these means a satisfac- 
factory abolition of this tax could be brought 
about, your Committee directed their attention to 
the fund administered through the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, by the application of which the 
purposes formerly effected by church cess have 
been so usefully accomplished.” 


He would not object to a Committee of 
the House to take into consideration the 
subject, although he should have felt it 
his duty to object to an abstract Resolu- 
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| tion which had for its object the abolition 
lof the tax. For the House should rego). 


ject it was not an impost upon persons, 
| but upon property; and the House could 
| not admit that property was to be relieved 
‘from the burdens of an impost, merely 
because there was an inconvenience at. 
tending its collection. If the House 
abolished the tax simpliciter, they would 
leave the clergymen in those towns jn 
which the tax at present was levied totally 
without any means of discharging their 
duties. Upon this point the evidence of 
‘the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan was conclusive, 
He said that the Protestant clergymen 
were generally opposed to Ministers’ Mo- 
ney, and he thought that they would 
prefer receiving their stipends in any other 
/mode. He would quote from the Report 
| the answers to Questions 1863 to 1869 :— 


| “ Have you had an opportunity of forming an 
| opinion regarding the effect of ministers’ money 
| in Cork ?—Certainly ; as an officiating clergyman 
among the people, it necessarily has come under 
my notice. You consider the tax to be very ob- 
noxious ?—Particularly so. Have you had an op- 
portunity of speaking to members of the Estab- 
lished Church, as well as to members of your own 
persuasion on the subject ?—To a great many, 
lay and clergy. Are the Protestants, generally 
speaking, opposed to ministers’ money ?—The 
Protestants of Cork, principally; I think they 
prefer any other mode of payment for the clergy. 
Does the collection of ministers’ money lead to 
discord and rancorous feeling as between the clergy 
and the inhabitants of Cork ?—I would hardly 
| call it a rancorous feeling; there is a feeling of 
| dissatisfaction, and a feeling that it is an injustice ; 
but except in cases here and there, where collec- 
tors may have been oppressive, there is no feeling 
| of rancour. The inhabitants of Cork, I presume, 
| would think that the clergy of the Established 
Church, who have duties to perform, should not be 
deprived of their: livelihood ?—On the contrary, I 
think that the general impression among the 
respectable classes of Roman Catholics in Cork, 
and indeed generally, is, that any arrangement 
which would take from the present incumbents 
their full amount of subsistence, becoming their 
rank as clergymen and gentlemen, would be un- 
just. And you say that it is the wish of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants that the clergy of 
the Established Church in Cork should be paid 
fully for the duties they perform ?—No doubt; 
and as 1 know that my examination must be 4 
short one, I hope I do not intrude on the Com- 
mittee in saying that from experience for the last 
several years, as secretary to the relief committee 
of Cork, there has been such a cordial feeling be- 
tween the clergy of both Churches, they have 
acted so well and so zealously together, that I do 
believe that if this cause of irritation were Te 
moved in cities a very beneficial change woul 

be produced upon the face aud surface of 8 
ciety.” 


When the Church Temporalities Act was 
passed, a clause was brought in expressly 
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to keep alive Ministers’ Money. The hon. 
Gentleman said that the funds of the Ke- 
clesiastical Commission were now sufficient 
to justify the appropriation of a portion of 
them, to get rid of an impost which was a 
cause of disagreement between Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants in Ireland. The 
hon. Gentleman should first prove that 
those funds were sufficient; because by the 
Church Temporalities Act trusts were im- 
posed upon those funds which must be 
discharged—Ist, to provide what was ne- 
eessary for the celebration of service in 
the church; 2nd, for the payment of sex- 
tons and clerks; 3rd, for the repair of the 
churches; 4th, for the maintenance of 
the churchyards; 5th, for building new 
churches; and, 6th, for augmenting the 
smaller livings. It was clear that all the 
preceding trusts down to the last must be 
satisfied before funds could be appropriated 
to the object proposed. But he was told, 
in point of fact, that the funds in the 
hands of the Commissioners were not suf- 
ficient for any such purpose, and he should 
object that those funds should be taken 
away from the great purposes for which 
they were placed in their hands until those 
purposes were satisfied. The House should 
not altogether forget that a great portion 
of those funds came, in fact, from a rate 
or charge now placed by virtue of that Act 
upon the benefices of all clergymen in the 
Church of Ireland, that charge varying 
from 24 per cent to 15 per cent per an- 
num upon the value of the benefices. That 
portion of the fund, therefore, was derived 
from the clergy themselves, and to do 
away with this impost, and to place it in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, would amount to first depriving 
the clergy of a great portion of their 
incomes, and taxing them afterwards. 
He assured the hon. Gentleman that he 
had taken great pains to settle this ques- 
tion. He had had much conversation with 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Ireland, and with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland, upon the 
subject. The result of all those commu- 
nications was, that he thought the matter 
could be settled, and ihe last conversation 
which he had had with the Lord Lieutenant 
upon the subject, when in England the 
other day, was in fact arranging the 
greater portion of the measure which he 
thought it would be the duty of the Go- 
vernment to bring forward after the recess. 
There were details in the measure, however, 





which required information before he could 
finally give his assent to it. That was the 
state of the case as far as the Government 
was concerned. Under those circumstances, 
thinking that something ought to be done 
with reference to the question, but that it 
should be done with great deliberation, he 
should certainly not attempt to negative 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman; and if 
he would accept what he (Mr. Walpole) 
now proposed —namely, that by way of 
an Amendment he should move the pre- 
vious question, he would undertake after 
the recess to bring the matter forward. 
Mr. MURPHY said, it was quite ap- 
parent that this was a subject which was 
not mixed up with any spirit of sectarian- 
ism, but was one with reference to which 
those who differed in religion might agree 
in point of charity, and which it was as 
essential for Protestants as for Catholics 
should be speedily settled. But he asked 
what further pledge had they now for its 
settlement than they had had from a series 
of Governments? it was now some eleven 
years since he had first presented this ques- 
tion to the consideration of the House, and 
he was then met by the Government with 
words as conciliatory in spirit as those 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had just made use of. The an- 
swer had always been that they concurred 
in the propriety of abolishing this impost, 
and that they believed it to be a vexatious 
one, engendering heartburnings; but, while 
they made specious promises from time to 
time, nothing had been done. In his opin- 
ion they ought to have a more definite pro- 
mise, and they ought to be informed as to 
the nature of the measure proposed to be 
introduced. Another very great objection 
to this impost was the mode in which it 
was levied. Houses which formerly let at 
high rents, were now occupied by poor fa- 
milies, at 2s. or 3s. a week. The rating 
was still kept up to the maximum; and it 
often happened the last remnant of house- 
hold goods was torn from these wretched 
people to satisfy this unjust demand, whilst 
many rich Protestants, who were more in 
arrear, were never distrained upon at all. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s objection to 
the proposition were founded merely on 
the fact that this was a charge imposed 
upon property, and not upon persons, let 
him look at the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee upon the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, 
which was a precisely analogous case, and 
he would there see it recommended that 
the funds should be taken from the Church, 
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and remitted from the property of Edin- 
burgh. If that were a wise proposition 
with regard to a rich city like Edin- 
burgh, surely in justice it should be applied 
to Ireland, where many houses which had 
once been valuable belonged to most im- 
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in the failure on any substitution of the 
mode of raising the amount, whether the 
inconveniences of the present system might 
not be met. With regard to the rating of 
houses which had fallen in value, to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who had 


poverished owners, upon whom this tax | just sat down had alluded, he freely ad. 
pressed with peculiar severity. He pressed | mitted that it was most desirable to ey. 
it upon his hon. Friend (Mr. Fagan), that | empt houses of small value entirely from 
he should not be contented with this sort | this charge. But while he concurred in 
of yea-and-nay promise on the part of the | that view, he did not think it fair or equit- 
Government, and that he should rest satis- able to seek to put this tax upon the poor 


fied with nothing short of a declaration 
that the Law Officers of the Crown had 
prepared a Bill, or were about to draw one; 


that such a Bill should be aid upon the | 


table after the recess; and that it should 


sweep away the anomaly of an impoverish- | 


ed Roman Catholic population paying for a 


ministration which they did not receive. | 


They had abolished Tithes and Cess, and, 


if they did not adopt this principle, his be- | 


lief was that it would prove to be but the 
narrow end of the wedge, which, as the 
refusal in the East Redford case had oe- 
casioned the Reform Bill, might have the ef- 


fect of materially interferring with the entire | 


establishment of the Church in Ireland. 


‘clergy, many of whom were in humble cir. 
cumstances, for there were many beneficed 
clergymen in Ireland whose average income 
did not amount to much more than from 
1201. to 1701. a year. It was important 
to consider that in its origin this impost 
was a charge on property, and not on per. 
sons, and that at the time when the Act 
was passed, in the reign of Charles II, 
the inhabitants of these towns were mostly 
Protestants. Circumstances had changed, 
and he thought it was desirable the hum. 
ble population should be to a certain extent 
exempted. As to the ariount when ex. 
emption should commence, that was a 
|matter of detail, but the great object was 


Mr. NAPIER said, when his right hon. | to make the whole valuation equitable, In 
Friend the Secretary of State forthe Home conclusion, he might say, he would pledge 
Department stated last Session, that it | himself to bring in a Bill on the subject, 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go-| to endeavour to settle the question on 
vernment to take this question into con-| equitable principles, and to do justice 
sideration, that was no idle promise for | among all classes. 
the purpose of postponing it, but with} Mr. HUME said, that ever since he had 
the bond fede object of having it consid-| been a Member of that House, Ministers’ 
ered. He might say that since that time | Money had been a subject of annual dis- 
Her Majesty’s Government had very fully | content and diseussion, and he could not 
considered the question, and he had him-/| understand how any Government should 
self given great attention to it; indeed, if | not see it to be their interest to have the 
his time had not been so much occupied, | question settled as speedily as possible, 
he should have been prepared with a Bill! especially when the Church Establishment 
on the subject. During the time the late | was possessed of such ample funds, and 
Government was in office, though he had | when the sum in dispute amounted only to 
no wish to thrust himself forward, he had! some 15,0001. a year. There was also 
been always willing to give his assistance | the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, which stood 
to any measures for the good of Ireland. | iu the same category, and which involved 
With regard to the late Government, also, | the sum of 17,00U/. a year; and this, too, 
he believed that their honest desire was to| was a grievance which the Government 
have settled this question; but he knew that | should endeavour to remove. The right 
the matter which stood in their way was, | hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
that on examining the funds of the Eccle- |General for Ireland had stated that he 
iastical Commissioners, it was found that | would, after the recess, bring in a Bill on 
this could not be placed upon those funds! the subject of Ministers’ Money; but he 
without postponing or displacing trusts | had not told them what was likely to be 
which he was confident, when they were | nature of the measure. Would it remove 
considered, the House would not con-| the stigma which the present system cast 
sent to see postponed or displaced for | upon the Roman Catholic in foreing him, 
the purposes connected with this particular | while professing one religion, to pay 1 
measure. It was then to be considered,| another? For that was the grievance 

Mr. Murphy 
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yhich ought to be remedied. And how 
could they remedy it more advantageously 
than—if there were funds in the hands of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, as his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fagan) said there were— 
by applying those funds to the payment 
of Ministers’ Money, even if the Church 
should be ealled upon to make a small 
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| Church under the head of rebuilding, enlarging, 
| painting, enclosing of churchyards, and other ne- 
cessary works connected with the existing fabrics, 
even though they should be assisted largely by 
private subscriptions, until their income shall 
have been further augmented under the operation 
of the Church Temporalities Acts, inasmuch as it 
| appeared from the architect’s report, furnished at 
| the commencement of this year, that a sum of 
| 268,000/ was required for those purposes.” 


sacrifice thereby ?—for surely the interests | 
of religion and the peace of Ireland were |He could bear personal testimony to the 
of much more importance than 15,000J. | fact that in the county in which he resided 


a year. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Government would endeavour, without de- 
lay, to settle this vexed question of Minis- 
ters’ Money in Ireland, as well as that of 
the Aunuity Tax in Scotland, for he be- 
lieved there were ample funds for both 
within the respective Churches of those 
countries. 

Viscount BERNARD said, that hon. 
Members should recollect that this was a 
preliminary Session of Parliament, the 
avowed object of which was to settle an 
important commercial question, and that 
they ought not to bring forward questions 
of this kind on the present occasion, but 
allow the Government time to bring for- 
ward the measures they had in contempla- 
tion. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland had 
told them that he had directed his atten- 
tion to the subject now under discussion, 
and that he had the details of a Bill in the 
course of preparation. This ought to be 


there were a number of churches in a most 
dilapidated state, and that the Commis- 
sioners told the inhabitants that they had 
no funds to repair them. He knew of 
other cases of incumbents who had re- 
frained from applying to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, from the knowledge that 
from the numerous claims upon that body 
their application would be ineffectual. The 
members of the Church, at the same time, 
were under the necessity of subscribing to 
societies for supplying additional curates— 
thus plainly showing that, if the funds of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were as 
much enlarged as some hon. Members 
imagined them to be, they would all be re- 
quired to support the Established Church. 

Mr. MAGUIRE threw himself on the 
indulgence of the House for a few minutes, 
as he was a new Member, and as this was 
the first occasion he had attempted to ad- 
|dress them. He assured them that he 
| would not have risen on this occasion had 





sufficient to satisfy the House for the pre-| it not been that the question before the 
sent. The House should also bear in mind | House was one which was considered ex- 
what had already been stated, that when | ceedingly important in some of the prin- 
this tax was originally imposed, it was im- cipal localities of Ireland. The immediate 
posed on the property of Protestants, and | object for which he rose was to urge upon 
that all who had purehased the property | the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan) to 
since had purchased it subject to the tax; | persevere in his Motion; and he did so in 
and it should likewise be kept in view that ‘no spirit of hostility to the Government, 
supposing the mode of collecting the tax! for he had no hostility towards them on 
were changed, and they were to place it | this question; but because the Government 
on the basis of the Poor Rate, two-thirds | had given the Members representing Ire- 
of it would still fall upon Protestants, as land no assurance that this subject should 
the great bulk of the property in the cities | be taken into especial consideration, and 
subjected to the tax belonged to them. | because the Attorney General for Ireland 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had given the House no idea of the prinei- 
—following the hon. Member for the city | ple on which he intended to found his pro- 
of Cork (Mr. Fagan)—had proposed to! mised Bill. Had the Government given 
take the Ministers’ Money out of the reve-| them any assurance that they would pro- 
nues of the Established Church of Ireland. vide a satisfactory substitute for the exist- 
Now, in the Report of the Ecclesiastical | ing mode of levying Ministers’ Money, he 
Commissioners for Ireland, which was is-| would have advised his hon. Friend at once 
sued only the other day, he found it stated to withdraw his Motion, and accept the 
that, although some improvement had re- terms of Government. The right hon. 
cently taken place in thestate of their funds, Gentleman had spoken of the importance 

¢ Commissioners could not promise to _| of avoiding religious controversy; but he 
“provide for the many pressing wants of the | should remember that nothing was more 
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calculated to engender and keep alive reli- | Gentleman to the evidence of the Rey, J 
gious rancour than such a grievance as|Elmes, where he would find it stated as 
this of Ministers’ Money. He hoped, there- | the opinion of that rev. gentleman, whose 
fore, the House would bear with him while | authority, he believed, would weigh with 
he stated some few reasons why he felt | the Government, that at the time the tax 
himself bound by a sense of duty to endea- | was created, in the 17th & 18th CharlesII, 
vonr to bring this matter to a final and | most of the inhabitants and most of the 
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satisfactory adjustment. He, for one, did | 
not object to this tax because it pressed on | 
one description of occupiers or persons 
more than another. He objected to it en- 
tirely on the ground of principle. For the 
last fifty years the House had, with one 
sad exception, legislated in the spirit of 
the principle that no men should suffer re- 
striction—that no one should be mulcted 
of his property, or deprived of his liberty, 
because of the religious principles he main- 
tained. Now, in this spirit he asked the 
House to look upon the present Motion. 
Here was a tax levied upon the occupiers 
of houses in eight of the principal cities 
and corporate towns in Ireland for the sup- 
port of clergymen of the Established 
Church; and it was a fact susceptible of 
easy proof that a majority of those occu- 
piers were Roman Catholics. There were, 


| 


besides, a large number of them Protestant 
Dissenters, including a considerable pro- 
portion of members of the Society of 


Friends. Now, from these persons money 
was extorted by the power and obligation 
of the law to maintain clergymen in whose 
faith they did not believe, whose ministry 
they did not solicit, and with whose per- 
sons, in many cases, they were unac- 
quainted. Was this fair, or was it not? 
Surely this must be regarded as.a viola- 
tion of the civil and religious liberty which 
both sides of the House affected to re- 
spect. There was not a Gentleman in that 
House, or in the United Kingdom, who did 
not reverence the many virtues and active 
benevolence of the Society of Friends, and 
their admirable exertions for the destitute 
poor in Ireland at a time when their bene- 
volence was most needed; and yet many of 
the members of that respectable body in 
Ireland were prosecuted from year to year, 
had their consciences outraged, and their 
property confiscated, in the most shameful 
and degrading manner, and all for the 





payment of this odious tax. The right 
hon. Gentleman had represented this as a} 
tax upon property, and endeavoured to 
show what he (Mr. Maguire) did not be- | 
lieve was historically correct—that at the | 
time of the first imposition of the tax a 


majority of the ratepayers were Protes- | 


occupiers of the houses in Limerick were 
altogether Roman Catholics. But Suppos. 
ing that it was right to continue the tax 
from generation to generation upon those 
houses which were originally made subject 
to it, how could hon. Members justify the 
imposition of the tax upon property which 
had since then been built by Roman Ca. 
tholics? He knew a district in Cork, for 
instance, where about a dozen Roman 
Catholic proprietors had, within the last 
twenty years, built upwards of a hundred 
houses. Now, would it be fair to make 
these Catholics to pay the tax, whether as 
owners or occupiers? He admitted that 
places of worship should be kept in a pro. 
per condition; but the noble Lord the 
Member for Bandon (Viscount Bernard) 
had represented a state of things which 
rather existed in his own imagination than 
was susceptible of proof. But he could 
give the noble Lord some facts with re- 
spect to Protestant churches. He (Mr. 
Maguire) knew several Protestant churches 
in the county of Cork without congrega- 
tions. There were four parishes in the 
diocese of Cloyne in which the congrega- 
tion consisted of only three persons, and 
that congregation was migratory, lending 
their assistance sometimes to one parish 
and sometimes to another; such was the 
state of human, though not of spiritual, 
destitution, in the district. The propor- 
tion of Catholics to Protestants in the city 
of Cork was about six to one; in the city 
of Limerick it was, he believed, seven to 
one; in Kilkenny it was yet larger; and 
in the city of Waterford it was larger still. 
What, he asked, could be more galling and 
irritating to him as a Catholic than to be call- 
ed upon to pay ministers whose faith he did 
not believe, however he might respect them 
personally? He thought he might justly 
regard such an impost as a badge of con- 
quest and a brand of civil and religious 
inferiority. It must be remembered, also, 
that there were conscientious men in the 
various localities of Ireland who were pre- 
vented from voting at municipal elections 
because they would not pay this tax, pre- 
ferring to have their goods distrained. It 
was not impossible that a measure might 


tants. He begged to refer the right hon. | emanate from the other side of the House 


Mr, Maguire 
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for amending and extending the franchise; 
et, by maintaining this tax, they were 
continuing a system which prevented men 
who had the right to do so from managing 
their local affairs and exercising those 

wers which were given them by the law. 
In order to show the effect of continuing 
such a fretting sore, he might refer to a 
ease which was mentioned by Mr. O’F lynn, 
one of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee. It was that of a respectable 
man who had formerly been an extensive 
merchant and farmer, but who had been 
reduced in circumstances. The collector 
called upon him for ll. 7s., three years’ 
arrears of Ministers’ Money. The wife 
said they were unable to pay, but the col- 
lector seized all their furniture and sold it 
immediately. The collector admitted that 
the little property which he seized had 
been left by the sheriff as an act of cha- 
rity; yet what was left this miserable cou- 
ple by the charity of the sheriff’s officer 
was torn away from them by the represen- 
tative of the ministers of religion! He 
put it to the most ardent supporters of the 
Established Church what must be the ef- 
fect of such odious scenes upon a lively 
and susceptible population? What must 
be thought of those who were found levy- 
ing black mail in the name of religion ? 
He had the honour of knowing the Dean 
of Waterford, the distinguished Protestant 
Bishop of Limerick, and many other cler- 
gymen of the Established Church, who 
benefited by this tax against their own 
wish, The Rev. Dr. West, of Dublin, 
stated also that the clergy of Dublin were 
anxious to avoid having to fight for their 
incomes ; and the Rev. Mr. Elmes desig- 
nated the tax not merely as obnoxious, but 
as exceedingly obnoxious. He might here 
say a word or two about the mode of sei- 
zure and of sale. One of the collectors 
was asked by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee whether he gave notice of the sales, 
and he replied, ‘* No; I give no notice 
when or where the things are to be sold; 
the Ministers’ Money Act does not require 
such notice.’” Wherever it was sold, how- 
ever, and no matter what sum was realised, 
the owner of the property had no means of 
knowing what became of it. A few days 
before he (Mr. Maguire) left Cork, two 
sacks of flour were seized from a Quaker 
in Patrick-street by a flour-dealing collec- 
tor. The Quaker was unable to gain any 
intelligence of the whereabouts of his pro- 
perty, but some persons were malicious 
enough to say that the collector was seen 
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dispensing, with his orthodox hands, the 
ravished flour of the Quaker. It appeared 
from the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee, that in cases where houses had 
fallen into ruin, and had been unoccupied 
for periods of eleven, eight, and seven 
years, when they were rebuilt by the 
owners, the whole arrears of Ministers’ 
Money were extorted from the occupiers. 
Let them put this tax into any form they 
liked, it would still be odious and offensive. 
His own religious opinions were as strong 
as those of any man; but at the same time, 
being anxious for the welfare of the coun- 
try, and that every man in his country 
should live in amity and kindness with his 
neighbour, he must declare that he could 
conceive nothing more degrading to reli- 
gion than that clergymen and ministers of 
religion should be placed in the odious and 
invidious position in which they were placed 
by the maintenance of this tax. A short 
time since he went, as a member of a de- 
putation, to several of the southern towns 
of Ireland, with a view of interesting per- 
sons in the National Exhibition, which had 
been so signally successful, and many of 
those from whom the deputation received 
the greatest assistance were Protestant 
clergymen. Now, if there ever was a time 
when it was necessary that good feeling 
should exist between men of all religious 
persuasions in Ireland, this was that time. 
Anfindustrial movement was now going on 
in Ireland; it was becoming more and more 
developed every day; and he believed it 
might be the means of laying the founda- 
tions of local prosperity in many parts of 
that country. Protestants, Catholics, and 
Quakers united in promoting and patron- 
ising this movement, and he asked those 
who wished to establish good feeling be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, and to 
advance the interests of their country, to 
assist in doing away with every cause of 
rancour and dissension. If, however, he 
were told that he was to be taxed and 
muleted, because he was a Roman Catholic, 
he could not entertain in his heart those 
sentiments which Christian men ought to 
cherish. He asked the House in the name 
of religion, which was dishonoured by this 
tax, and in the name of justice, which was 
outraged by its imposition upon Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Quakers, not merely to 
sanction some temporary change of the 
burden from one shoulder to the other, but 
to get rid of it altogether, and to give up 
the building of a few Protestant churches, 
rather than have the principles of the Pro- 
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testant religion tarnished and disgraced by 
its ministers being placed in so odious a 
position. 

Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
come down to the House intending to give 
his support to the Motion; and what he had 
heard during the discussion confirmed him 
in the opinion that it was necessary this 
subject should be thoroughly investigated. 
He thought, however, after the assurances 
which had been given on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that they would 
bring in a measure on the subject early 
after the recess, that the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward this Motion would 
rather damage than advance his cause by 
pressing the Motion under the cireum- 
stances. 


Captain JONES said, that the state- | 


ment of the noble Member for Bandon 


(Viscount Barnard), that it was absolutely | 
necessary that additional funds should be | 


appropriated to the rebuilding and repair of 
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or not; and he thought his hon, Frieng 
would be in a better position if he showed 
an inclination fairly to consider the propo. 
sal of the Government. 

Mn. FAGAN said, he felt himself bound 
by a sense of duty to divide the House, If 
the Government had held out any ho 
that this obnoxious tax would be abolished, 
he would not call for a division, but from 
the sketch placed before the House of the 
nature of the right hon. and learned At. 
torney General’s Bill, he was quite satis. 
fied there was no intention whatever of 
abolishing this impost, but simply of trans. 
ferring it from the occupiers of the houses 
to the landlords. He therefore felt it due 

to his constitaents, who would not be satis- 
fied with such an arrangement, to press his 
Motion. 
Whereupon the previous Question was 
put, ‘* That that Question be now put.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 94; Noes 
140: Majority 46. 


| 
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churches in Ireland, was fully borne out | : 
by the Reports of the Ecclesiastical Com- | List of the Ayzs. 


missioners. He would be extremely glad | paines rt, hon.M.'T. _ Hindiey, 





if it were possible to provide for the pay- 
ment of the Ministers’ Money in some 
other way, but he must protest against the 
charge being thrown entirely upon the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners. It was, in- 
deed, clear from the Reports that the funds 
in the hands of the Commissioners were 
utterly inadequate for the purpose. 

Mr. FORTESCUE said, that he econ- 
sidered the objects for which this obnox- 
ious, unfair, and mischievous tax was levied, 
ought to be provided for from the funds of 
the Established Church in Ireland. He 
thought the revenues of those sinecure 


livings which disgraced that Establishment | 


might, with great benefit, be applied to 
this purpose. He hoped the Government 
would not be too scrupulous in applying the 
funds of the Established Church to those 
objects. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he would suggest 
to his hon. Friend the Member for the city 
of Cork (Mr. Fagan), that he should not 
press his Motion after the promise made 
by the Government to introduce a Bill on 
the subject. It appeared to be admitted 
on both sides of the House that the tax 
was most obnoxious, and its recipients 
objected to it just as much as those who 
were called upon to pay it. If his hon. 
Friend forbore from pressing his Motion 
now, the House would judge, when the 
Government brought forward their mea- 
sure, whether it met the case satisfactorily 
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Smith, rt.hon. R. V. Whitbread, S. | quently, hewever, he added one or two 
Sullivan, M. Wilkinson, W. A. apparently trivial things to the Bill, the 
Swift, R. G ae, Ms effect of which was to prevent its passing 
aeoaate, T" eeLtEhe. that Session. And now he had compli- 
Towneley, C. Fagan, W. T. eated a simple proposition by adding two 
Villiers, hon. C. P. Murphy, F. S. others to it—namely, that the period to 
The House adjourned at a quarter after elapse between the nomination and the 
Seven o’clock. Poll should be only one day, and between 
the Poll and declaration one day more. 
To him (Mr. Miles) these propositions 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, would be an almost insuperable barrier to 
the passing of the measure. He thought 
Wednesday, December 1, 1852. it right, therefore, that the House should 
perfectly understand what was the actual 
COUNTY ELECTIONS POLLS BILL. shape which the noble Lord intended the 
Order for Committee read; Motion | Bill should assume. 
made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr.;| Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR, in re- 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” | ply to the question of the hon. Member for 
Mr. BUCK said, that, a8 the represen- | North Devonshire (Mr. Buck), said, that if 
tative of a very large agricultural district | the Bill were then for the first time intro- 
(Devonshire), he felt that, if the Bill were | duced, there might have been some reason 
assed in its present shape, it would be! in that hon. Gentleman’s request; but the 
Crasanble for his constituency to exercise | House would recollect tek ih only was 
the franchise without much inconvenience. | that not the case, but the Bill was brought 
It must be evident to every one who was|in last Session with the sanction of the 
acquainted with the county epnetituansies | Goverament to its principle—that since 
that the greatest possible difficulty would | that time an election had taken place— 
arise from the provisions of the Bill; and/|and that he bad in the late Parliament 
he now interposed for the purpose of ap-| given notice that he should again bring 
pealing to the noble Lord (Lord R. Gros-| forward the measure. It could not be 


ow ee 





venor), and requesting him to postpone its contended, therefore, that the constituen- 
further consideration until after the recess, | cies had not had the most ample oppor- 
that hon. Members might have an oppor- | tunity of considering it: the hon. Gentle- 
tunity of communicating with their con-| man would excuse him if he declined to 
stituents, and ascertaining what were their | comply with his request. The hon. Mem- 
sentiments upon the subject. If, however,| ber for East Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) 
the noble Lord would not accede to emia desired him (Lord R. Grosvenor) to 


suggestion, he trusted he would adopt an- | state what he really meant to accomplish 
other course, which he could assure him by his Bill. In the first place, then, the 
would meet the concurrence of several! Amendment of which he had given notice 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side of | for limiting to one day the period between 
the House, and consent to submit the Bill| the nomination and the Poll having been 
to the consideration of a Select Committee. | received with so little favour by the House, 
It was by no means his wish to defeat the | it was his intention, as he had stated on a 
Bill; all he desired was that it should be previous oceasion, to withdraw it; so that, 
made as satisfactory to the country as it|as far as he himself was concerned, he 
was possible to make it. proposed now simply to limit the duration 
Mr. MILES said, that, before the noble | of the poll to one day instead of two, and 
Lord answered the appeal of his (Mr.|to provide that the official declaration 
Miles’s) hon, Friend (Mr. Buck), he trusted | should be made the day following the close 
he would take into his consideration a point | of the poll instead of the day but one 
which he (Mr. Miles) thought was a ne-| after. 
cessary preliminary to the discussion of} Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
today. It was desirable that the noble| concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
Lord should state distinctly to the House | noble Lord who had charge of the Bill, 
what were his intentions in proposing this | that the country had had abundant oppor- 
Bill. In the last Parliament the noble| tunity to make itself acquainted with the 
Lord began by confining his measure to | provisions of the measure, and that there 
the simple proposition that the Poll for; was therefore no legitimate excuse for fur- 
Vounties should last but one day. Subse-| ther postponement. He did not believe 
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that any evil result would follow from con- 
fining the polling to one day, as in bo- 
roughs. In the borough of Shoreham, 
which was of considerable extent, he be- 
lieved there existed no difficulty in taking 
the poll in one day. 

Mr. PACKE said, he must complain of 
the haste with which it was endeavoured 
to pass this Bill through the House, and 
he thought more time should be allowed 
for considering its provisions. The princi- 
pal ground upon which he was opposed to 
the Bill was, that it would certainly ope- 
rate as a measure of disfranchisement in 
the case of a large portion of the county 
electors, and these of the most important 
class. The state of the weather during 
the last fortnight ought to have convinced 
the House of the great difficulty which 
would have been experienced in many 
counties bv the electors attempting to come 
to the poll at all. For these, among other 
reasons, he should oppose the further pro- 
gress of the Bill, and move, as an Amend- 
ment, that it should be committed on that 
day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘* That ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words, ‘ this 
House will, upon this day six months, re- 
solve itself into the said Committee,”’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he should 
support the Bill. The whole of the ob- 
jections which had been urged on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House might 
be obviated by inserting a provision for 
the establishment of more polling places, 
and for taking the votes at the houses of 
the electors in the same manner as was 
now done at elections of guardians of the 

& poor. 

Lorp ALEXANDER LENNOX said, 
that as the hon. and gallant Member for 
Brighton (Sir G. Pechell) had quoted the 
borough which he (Lord A. Lennox) had 
the honour to represent, as an instance 
that no inconvenience could arise from 
having only two polling places, and con- 
fining the polling to one day, that district 
being thirty miles long and ten wide, he 
begged to inform him that the inconve- 
nience was so great, and the complaints so 
general, that it was his intention to move 
a clause to the Bill to place the borough 
of Shoreham upon the same footing as 
counties. 





Mr. G, BUTT said, he proposed to 
move an instruction’ to the Committee tg 
insert a clause for shortening the time be. 
tween the proclamation and the day of 
election in counties, and between the time 
of the receipt of the writ and the election 
in boroughs. At present county elections 
took place under the regulations of the 
Act of 25 Geo. III. (1785). The first 
duty of the House was to take care that 
they limited the expenses by every possible 
means, and also abridged the duration of 
those seasons of strife, excitement, and 
dissipation, which were the most crying of 
the evils attendant upon elections in the 
present day. He had heard it suggested 
—and the suggestion was certainly enti- 
tled to great weight—that there were cir- 
cumstances and times in which it might be 
exceedingly difficult for the electors to get 
to the poll, and the present season had 
been instanced by one hon. Gentleman as 
illustrative of this difficulty; but he sub- 
mitted that for such extraordinary circum. 
stances it was impossible for Parliament to 
legislate. They must ratier decide upon 
general principles, and legislate for or- 
dinary circumstances, than attempt to 
provide for the many exceptional cases 
which would be sure to arise whatever the 
law might be. Considering, then, the im- 
proved means of communication in the 
present day—the variety of changes which 
had been effected in society, and the faci- 
lities for giving votes—nore of whieh ex- 
isted in 1785, the time of passing that 
Act, he proposed to limit the period between 
the receipt by the sheriff of the writ and 
the day of election to ten days, instead of 
sixteen; and the period between the pro- 
clamation and the official declaration of 
the poll to five days, instead of ten. So 
far as to county elections. With regard 
to borough elections, the House was aware 
that by the Act 3 & 4 Vict. it was pro- 
vided that these should take place within 
eight days after the receipt of the precept 
by the returning officer, three clear days’ 
notice being given by him of the time for 
holding the election. Now, as he proposed 
to alter the law relating to county elections, 
it was necessary that he should also pro- 
pose to alter the law as to borough elee- 
tions, in order that borough and county 
elections might not conflict. He proposed, 
therefore, to alter the time in respect to 
borough elections, so that the election 
should be held within six days, instead of 
eight, after the receipt of the precept by 
the returning officer, he giving two clear 
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days’ notice of the holding such election. 
He believed that the Bill would be greatly 
improved by the introduction of these 
clauses. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON did not 
think that any hon. Gentleman would ob- 
‘ect to the substance of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman’s proposition, as the 
feeling of the House was, that all these 
proceedings should be shortened as much 
as possible; but with respect to the period 
between the nomination and polling, he 
certainly thought that, if the polling should 
be limited to one day, it would not be un- 
fair to allow more time than at present for 
reparation between the nomination and 
the poll. He had been informed by elec- 
tio agents that there would be no diffi- 
culty in taking the poll in one day, pro- 
vided the number of polling places was in- 
creased. He thought, too, that as little 
trouble as possible should be given to the 
voters, and that the election should be 
taken to the electors instead of the elec- 
tors to the election. He would not at pre- 
sent refer further to the suggestion that the 
poll should be taken by voting papers; 
but as it was the disposition of the House 
to deal very stringently with treating and 
the expenditure of money during an elec- 
tion, it was quite clear that if the candidates 
were not allowed by Parliament to bring 
voters up to the poll, they would not be got 
up. There was only one point more, and 
that was, that in some districts it would be 
impossible to get the poll-books up in time 
to make the declaration of the poll on the 
day following the election, and he would 
therefore suggest that the declaration 
should be deferred until the day but one 
after the election. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had supported 
the Bill on its second reading, and intend- 
ed to support the Motion for going into 
Committee upon it now; and if the noble 
Lord (Lord R. Grosvenor) confined it to 
the object he had just stated, he had no 
doubt that much time would be saved, and 
the Bill speedily passed. As to the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
G. Butt), he would not say whether his 
hon. and learned Friend’s Amendments 
were desirable or not; but the House 
should consider whether it ought to enter- 
tain an instruction to the Committee on a 
question of this kind, which instruction 
had been placed upon the Votes only the 
night before. For his part, he had not 
seen his hon. and learned Friend’s notice 
until that morning, and he had had no 
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opportunity of consulting his Colleagues 
upon the subject. If his hon. and learned 
Friend would withdraw his instruction, the 
House might go into Committee on the 
Bill at once, and proceed to the considera- 
tion of its details without further delay. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he was of 
opinion that, if the Bill passed, additional 
polling places in counties would be indis- 
pensably necessary. In the hope that the 
objectionable parts of the Bill would be 
rectified in Committee, he would not Op- 
pose it in its present stage. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
principle of the Bill having been agreed 
to by the House, it was desirable that they 
should carry it into effect with as little 
delay as possible. With respect to the 
polling places, no doubt if the polling was 
confined to one day, it would not only be 
desirable but necessary to increase the 
number of those places, for he thought 
that a person going to vote at a county 
election ought not to travel further than a 
person who had to vote for a city or 
borough, and resided within seven miles 
of it; but that could be accomplished by 
the law as it at present stood. It was 
competent for Justices of the Peace to 
propose any increase in the number of 
polling places that they might think expe- 
dient, and the power of carrying out their 
recommendation was reserved to the Queen 
in Council. There was no reason to sup- 
pose that the magistrates would not be 
actuated by a desire to consult the con- 
venience of the electors, by recommending 
the erection of additional polling places in 
such situations as they, judging from their 
local knowledge, might consider most ad- 
vantageous. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. G. Butt) who moved the in- 
structions had raised a question as to the 
time between the issuing of the writ and 
the time of the election. He thought it 
would be better to propose that in a sepa- 
rate Bill; but he would ask whether, 
rather than abridging the time, it would 
not be better to extend it. Suppose a 
Member of that House died, and the writ 
were issued immediately, the constituents 
ought, in such a case, to have time to con- 
sider which candidate would be the best 
representative, and he thought three days 
would not be too much for that purpose. 
The question was one of importance, and 
perhaps the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would bring it forward in a separate form. 

Mr. MULLINGS said, that in the 
course of twenty-five years’ experience he 
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had had the management of many county | his instructions; but after the recess he 
elections, and from that experience he would introduce a measure embodying the 
could say that if the polling was confined | provisions to which he had adverted, 


to one day, and the polling places, conse- 
quently, were increased in number, the 
expense would be also greatly increased, 
inasmuch as there must be a large addi- 
tional staff of persons engaged to conduct 
the proceedings. If, too, the polling were 
confined to one day, the halt, the lame, 
the maimed, and the blind would all be 
brought ap the first day at a great ex- 
pense, whereas now they were reserved 
for the second day, and not brought up 
unless they were really wanted. There 
was one thing, however, in the Bill that 
very much counterbalanced the disadvan- 
tage of the increased expense—that the 
polling being confined to one day would 
tend very much to prevent the occurrence 
of those dreadful scenes that had in many 
elections been the result of the first day’s 
olling. 

Mr. HUME said, he was surprised that 
difficulties should be interposed in the way 
of this measure. Let hon. Gentlemen 
look at the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of 1836, and they would find what 
were the practices resorted to for the pur- 

ose of bringing up the halt, the lame, 

and the blind, after the polling had com- 
menced. The whole pressure of an elec- 
tion was now over at 12 o’clock, and he 
thought that any measure would be a great 
improvement which would put a stop to 
the scenes of bribery and corruption which 
had heretofore disgraced our elections. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the county 
papers were generally only circulated once 
a week in the county, and the notice of 
nomination and of the election was often 
not published in the county paper for 
several days after it had been determined 
upon. Thus, three-fourths of the county 
by this means did not know what the other 
fourth was doing. In his opinion, there- 
fore, more time ought to be extended, in- 
stead of having it diminished. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he be- 
lieved that, by having more polling places, 
much expense would be saved to the 
voters, and that an end would be put to 
those practices which generally took place 
on the first night of the election. He, 
therefore, hoped that the noble Lord (Lord 
R. Grosvenor) would not risk that which 
was good in his measure by mixing it up 
with the question of voting. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, that after what 
had taken place, he would beg to withdraw 





Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he eon. 
sidered the Bill of great importance, not 
only in regard to England but to Ireland 
also. He was, however, afraid that the 
machinery of it could not be beneficial 
applied to Ireland. By the system whieh 
was generally adopted at the elections in 
the sister country in administering the 
bribery oath, and two other oaths, for the 
purposes of delay, only from 100 to 200 
votes could be conveniently polled in one 
day. This was a scandalous practice, and 
should be put a stop to. He knew a case 
in which only sixty persons were enabled 
to poll in the one day in consequence of 
the many difficulties which the existing law 
permitted the opposing parties to throw in 
the way. He was of opinion that a bene- 
ficial change would be effeeted in the law 
if those oaths were ordered to be taken 
before a magistrate, and net at the polling 
booth. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was anxious to 
see how the measure would work for 
England before the principles of it were 
made applicable to Ireland. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he knew that 
many of the disturbances which took place 
at contested elections, arose principally 
from the cireumstances of the polling booth 
being errected on the premises of a publie- 
house. He would in Committee move a 
proviso to prevent the continuance of that 
practice. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, hehad always 
entertained the same opinion upon this 
subject. He thought that the Reform Bill 
was intended to settle all questions of this 
kind, but it appeared that that was not s0. 
The present measure was essentially a 
mean one. He must say he did not wish 
to see any change made in the law of 
elections, He was perfectly satisfied to 
represent the city which he had had the 
honour of representing for so many years, 
and he had the vanity to think that his 
constituency did not wish to see any change 
in their representation. The House was 
told that this measure would check bribery. 
Now, he had heard a great deal about 
bribery, He supposed it would be consi- 
dered an act of bribery if a man held out 
his hand to discharge a mere Christian duty 
to his suffering fellow-creature. He h 
no reliance on the House of Commons, 
and therefore what he should do, would be 
to keep clear of the present proceeding. 
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He relied on another place, which was not! had any means of affording protection to 
so liable to be actuated by violent party | the passengers on board the ships that ear- 
motives as that House; and he hoped that | ried Her Majesty’s mails? Because, if 
as they had done on former oceasions,|they had not, the publie ought to be 
they would again exercise that constitu-| warned not to take passages in vessels 
tional eare for the liberty of the subject | which had a Government contract, for, in 
which the Upper House had ever displayed; | such cases, they would obtain no redress 
and that they would throw out this Bill, | for any grievance they might have to com- 
which was a mean, dirty, shabby contri- | plain of. 
vance to save money going out of their} Mr. STAFFORD said, that there could 
kets. Hon. Gentlemen would ng doubt | be no objection on the part of the Admi- 
go to the hustings, and tell their beer con- /ralty to granting the Returns which the 
stituents that they wished them all to be | hon. Member asked for; and he begged to 
happy, and that their pledges should not | take the opportunity of this Motion to say 
be broken, but upheld. All this time it|a few words, which, if they did not give 
was well known that their conduct was | the exact state of the case as regarded the 
influenced by selfish motives. He would! Melbourne, would, at all events, be far 
therefore take every opportunity to check | nearer it than that which had appeared in 
these pretenves, which he thought would | the publie papers—he meant at least as 
reflect little eredit upon the honour and | regarded the Admiralty. And the reason 
character of that House. |why the public could not possibly be in 
Mr. DEEDES said, he had no objection | possession of the whole state of the ease 
to the principle of confining the taking of | was this—that an inquiry had been ordered 
the poll to one day; but he thought it should | into the conduct of the eaptain on his re- 
be accompanied with other provisions of an | turn to this country, which, of course, had 
important character that were necessary to | not yet taken place, though it was known 
remedy many evils of their present election | that the Company had sent out Captain 
law. He should like to see a much more! Henderson with orders to supersede Cap- 
extensive measure introduced than the! tain Cox, and to send out the vessel under 
| the charge of the officer next in command, 


Steamer. 


present one. 
Mr. GEORGE said, he quite concurred | or to act otherwise in the matter as he 
in the necessity of limiting the polling in| should think best fitted for carrying on the 


the counties of Ireland, as well as elsewhere, | voyage. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
to one day. 'if the Admiralty had received any account 

Mr, PACKE, said, he would not press | of the extent of the injury which had been 
his Amendment. | done to the mails. The facts on that point 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to; | 
Bill considered in Committee, and reported; | 
as amended, to be considered on Friday. 


would be found fully detailed in the papers 
which had just been moved for; but in the 
meantime he might state that the accounts 


|which had appeared in the papers of the 


| damage to the mails were very much exag- 


THE “ MELBOURNE” STEAMER. 
Mr. DRUMMON)) moved for Copies of 
Reports received at the Admiralty from 
Commaniler Wolridge, of Her Majesty’s | 
ship Inflexible, relative to the Melbourne | 
(late Her Majesty’s screw steamer Green- | 
ock), now belonging to the Royal Austra- | 
lian Steamship Company, having put into | 
Lisbon in a defective condition. He would | 
beg to refer to the sufferings which had 
been endured by the passengers on board | 
the Melbourne in consequence of the de- | 
fective accommodation which had been | 
provided for them. He wished to know 
whether the Admiralty had received any 
information respecting the amount of dam- 
age that had been done to the mail-bags 
that were on board, and also whether they 
| 


'gerated, and that the statement that the 


mails had been saturated in the brine of the 
Bay of Biscay was altogether erroneous. 
The state of the case with regard to the Ad- 
miralty and the Melbourne was this: the 
Melbourne was one of the four iron screw 
steamers which were ordered by the Admi- 
ralty in 1845. This vessel, however, was 
not built till 1848, and was not finally 
Jaunched till April, 1849. On trial it was 
found that she stood too deep in the water; 
and, to remedy this, her engines, which 
were 500-horse power, were taken out, 
and replaced by engines of 250-horse 
power. Tle had no wish to express a pre- 
mature opinion of the conduct of the cap- 
tain, but this at least he might be per- 
mitted to say, that though it was notorious 
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that the Admiralty had found the engines 
too heavy, and had replaced them by 
lighter engines, the first thing the captain 
did was to take on board 160 tons of pig 
iron at Woolwich. The responsibility of 
this rested of course with the Company 
and the captain, and not with the Admi- 
ralty. The Admiralty could not be re- 
sponsible for a ship that was altered subse- 
quent to its sailing. In the contract be- 
tween the Company and the Government 
it was expressly provided that an Admiralty 
surveyor should be permitted to survey the 
vessel before sailing, and that proper ac- 
commodation should be provided on board 
for the officer who had charge of the mails. 
With respect to accommodation for the 
passengers, that was left to be arranged 
between the Company and the passengers 
themselves. If the accommodation was 
good, passengers would be more likely to 
avail themselves of it; and if it was bad, 
the interests of the Company would suffer 
from the consequent loss of remuneration. 
All that the Admiralty were bound to 
look to was the security of the mails and 
the accommodation of the naval officer 
who was placed on board to watch over 
them. 

Mr. DIVETT said, that from the time 
the Australian Royal Steam Company had 
commenced its operations till now, there 
had been a continual series of complaints 
against their management; and he thought 
that it was the duty of the Admiralty, who 
were paying the Company an immense sum 
for the conveyance of the mails, to take 
every precaution to secure the safe and 


rapid transit of the passengers. He hoped | 


that the hon. Secretary of the Admiralty 
would take care that there should be a 
proper investigation in this case. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
any complaint had been made to the Ad- 
miralty respecting the conveyance of the 
mails, to the effect that the Company had 
not fulfilled their agreement with the Ad- 
miralty—for that was the point to look 
to ? 

Mr. A. DUNCOMBE, in reply, begged 
to state that no such complaint had been 
received by the Admiralty; and, in the ab- 
sence of correct information, it would be 
injudicious in the House to prejudge the 
case. He had to request the hon. Member 
to add to his Motion the words “also copies 
of letters from Captain Phillimore, the Go- 
vernment agent on board the vessel.”’ 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Stafford 


THE DERBY ELECTION. 


Report of the Gentlemen named on the 
General Committee of Elections brought 
up, and read as follows :— 


“The Gentlemen named on the General Com. 
mittee of Elections, who were instructed to se 
lect a Committee of Five Members to take into 
Consideration the matter of the Petition of In- 
habitant Ilouseholders of the Borough of Derby, 
have selected a Committee of Five Members ac. 
cordingly, namely, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Ha: 
Vane, Viscount Barrington, Sir William Moles. 
worth, Mr, Deedes.” 


Report to lie on the table. 
The House adjourned at Three o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 2, 1852. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Pon- 
sonby. 
Pusuic Birt.—1* Bank Notes. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
| My Lords, in reference to the conversation 
| which took place the other evening, I wish 
| to state shortly to your Lordships the course 
| I now propose to take, in regard to a Re 
| solution which I had intended to move, 
'and which, I thought this House should 
‘adopt. I stated the other evening that 
/nothing was so much in my mind as to 
‘obtain from your Lordships’ House an 
| unanimous Resolution, or one as nearly 
| unanimous, as the great and important 
| subject to which it referred would possibly 
admit of. I think there would have been 
the greatest possible advantage if the 
/noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
had thought it right to adopt the Reso- 
‘lutions which have been come to by the 
other House of Parliament. I think there 
would have been great advantage, great 
force, and great weight in the two 
Houses adopting a concurrent vote on 
this question. But I am free to say 
that I think there will still be great 
advantage in recording the opinion of 
this House to be unchanged—such as it 
| was when it passed the measure of 1846, 
‘and such as it has been proved to be on 
different occasions since that time, when 
| the commercial policy of the country has 
‘been discussed in this House. I think, 
I say, there will be a great advantage 
'in @ unanimous, or nearly a unanimous, 
| vote on this subject, by which your Lord- 
| ships may avoid all those personal 
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reeriminatory attacks to which unfortu- 
nately the subject might lead, but which 
would tend to no public advantage. With 
this view it was my hope, indeed, that 
your Lordships would have adopted the 
Resolutions adopted by the House of 
Commons; and I was very much surprised 
when the noble Earl stated that he had 
an objection to those Resolutions. I am 
not going to canvass the grounds of 
that objection, such as they might be indi- 
cated from anything which fell from the 
noble Earl on that oceasion, or such as I 
myself might suppose them to be. I am 
not going to argue on the subject at all. 
Ithas been my desire to find words which 
should accord with the suggestion thrown 
out by the noble Earl as well as I could, 
in order to attain as nearly as I could the 
main object I had in view—namely, the 
pronouncing of an opinion by this House, 
if not unanimous, yet agreed to by a large 
majority, although I might fail in ob- 
taining a concurrent vote with that of the 
other House of Parliament. 


was made, by way of Amendment, by the 


right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer in the House of Commons, | 
and upon that to frame a Resolution for | 


your Lordships’ consideration, which would 
be in substance and in meaning the same 
as the Amendment moved in the House of 


Commons, but which should contain some | 
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tainly think it my duty to take a stand 
on the Resolutions passed by the House 
of Commons. I shall not have foregone 
the advantage which I think I shall have 
had, of being supported by the high autho- 
rity which passed those Resolutions; nor 
should I have abandoned them except for 
the chance of obtaining that which I wish 
so much—namely, a unanimous vote of 
this House. I wish, however, that this 
matter should not be hostilely moved or 
discussed at all. I shall not oppose the 
adoption of the form of words which the 
noble Earl thinks the most advisable. But 
it is only proper that I should read to your 
Lordships the Resolution which I myself 
have prepared, and which I think most fit- 
ting under the cireumstances. It is in 
these words :— 

“ That this House acknowledges with satisfac- 
tion that the cheapness of provisions, occasioned 
by recent legislation, has mainly contributed to 
improve the condition of the country and increase 
the comfort of the industrious classes; and that 


Legislation. 


| unrestricted competition having been adopted, 
I therefore | 


. . 4 H h 
thought it right to take @ Motion whic | wise and expedient unreservedly to adhere to that 


after due deliberation, as the principle of our com- 
mercial system, this House is of opinion that it is 
policy.” 


I confess I see nothing that any noble Lord 
on either side of the House ought to object 
to in such a Resolution as this. I only 


‘hope that the opinion of this House may 


be recorded in a satisfactory manner on 
this question. I do not wish to make any 


difference in language, which I thought, | repetition of any of the hostile controver- 


upon constitutional grounds, and upon other sies we have had on the subject. 


All I 


grounds, it might be advisable to make, ; thought it my duty to do was, in a consti- 
without introducing any matter that might | tutional point of view, to see that, at a 
be deemed objectionable to your Lord-/| time when Parliament was assembled to 
ships, especially to those by whom that, pronounce their opinion on a great ques- 
Resolution must have been approved. I ' tion, the opinion of this House should be 
have conferred, however, with the noble | taken, as well as the opinion of the other 
Earl opposite; and, he approving rather of House of Parliament. I thought it right 
the words which he himself has prepared | in a constitutional point of view; and I only 
as the draft of a Resolution, I certainly wished to submit such a Resolution to your 
shall not give this House the trouble of, Lordships as I could concur in without any 
dividing, or entering into any violent or | dereliction of principle, and as noble Lords 
warm discussion, on the subject, provided! with whom I formerly differed in opinion 
the noble Karl, on reconsideration, thinks | on this question might concur in without 
that the form of words, to which I | any feeling of pain; and I shall be content 
see no strong objection, is calculated to | that the opinion of this House shall be re- 
convey the meaning which we all desire| corded in any language that fully recog- 
to express, in the least objectionable terms, | nises the policy on which the country has 
I shall read the Resolution which I have | entered. 
prepared, and which I had intended +o | The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
offer to your Lordships, provided it had | must, in the first place, express the satis- 
been accepted. But this I think it right faction which I have felt at the calm and 
to say if I find myself driven to come | temperate manner in which the noble Mar- 
toacontest in this House, and to a hos-| quess has treated the qnestion of which he 
controversy and division, I shall cer-| bad given me notice, that he intended to 
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bring it under your Lordships’ eonsidera- | 
tion. The subject is one on which, in the 
position in which the country is now placed, 
I am bound to say that my wish is in ae- 
cordance with that of the noble Marquess 
—that, if it is to be decided by a Resolu- 
tion of the House, it shall be decided by a 
Resolution couched in such terms as will 
have the least possible chance of giving rise 
to a conflict of opinions among your Lord- 
ships. I might not, perhaps, myself have 
taken very great objection to the terms of 
the noble Marquess’ Motion, because I be- 
lieve that, undoubtedly, combined with 
other causes, the cheapness of provisions 
occasioned by recent legislation has contri- , 
buted to increase the comforts of the la- 
bouring classes and of the working classes 
generally: yet, I think it more desirable 
that we should not raise discussion—in- 
vited by these words of the noble Marquess 
—by going back to the question as to what 
degree or to what extent that cheapness of 
provisions has been the main cause of the 
increased comfort of the labouring classes. 
Beyond that, however, the noble Marquess 
assumed that there is a great increase in 
the prosperity of the country generally. 
My object is to couch the Resolution in 
such terms as would recognise to the fullest 
extent the adherence of your Lordships’ 
House to the principle now sanctioned by 
the vote of the House of Commons, and 
which I am bound to say has also been 
sanctioned by the general opinion of the 
country; and at the same time to avoid 
entering on any topic with regard to the 
past that eould by possibility raise any 
controversy. I apprehend the noble Mar- 
quess and those who act with him are de- 
sirous most firmly to secure the adherence 
of this House to that policy which I am 
bound to say the country has, by a large 
majority, signified its determination to up- 
hold; and I am satisfied that the noble 
Marquess’ object will be best etfected by 
dealing with the future enly, provided the 
terms of the Resolution are as clear and 
definite with regard to the future as he has 
done me the honour to say he considers 
the words to be which I have suggested. 
The terms which I propose should be sub- 
mitted to your Lordships’ consideration, 
and which I will be happy to place in the 
hands of the noble Marquess, in order that 
he may, if he thinks fit, move them as a 
Resolution brought forward by himself are 
these :— 

“That this House, thankfully acknowledging | 
the general prosperity, and deeply sensible of the | 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 
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evils attending frequent changes in the finangial 
policy of the equntry, adheres to the commepgg; 

system recently established, and would view with 
regret any renewed attempt to disturb its opera. 
tions or impede its further progress,” ‘ 


It appears to me that this Resolution gop. 
tains as unreserved and distinct an adop- 
tion of the existing commercial policy as 
noble Lords opposite can desire; while at 
the same time it is likely to obtain the con. 
currence of those who doubted the expe- 
diency of the recent change in the first in. 
stance—who doubted the policy of the mea- 
sure of 1846—who, even now, if the con. 
troversy were to begin again, might desire 
to see a different policy adopted, but, who, 
nevertheless, being sensible of the evils 
which must result from constant changes 
in our financial system, will readily ae. 
quicsce in the continuance of a system 
established seven years ago. The intro. 
duction into the Resolution of unnecessary 
allegations can have no other effeet than 
to keep alive a feeling of irritation and 
disquietude in the country. On these 
grounds, I submit my Resolution to your 
Lordships, and I am glad to hear that 
the noble Marquess is not unwilling to 
adopt it in lieu of his own. It is for him 
to determine whether he will move it now, 
or give notice on the subject. I cordially 
join with the noble Marquess in wishing 
that, from this moment, the controversy as 
to the relative merits of protection or free 
trade may be put an end to, and that no 
attempt may be made to disturb the sys- 
tem recently adopted. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
I accept the noble Earl's words instead of 
my own Resolution. Personally I should 
prefer moving the noble Earl’s Resolution 
immediately ; but, looking to the import- 
anee of the subject, I do not think it would 
be right to deviate frum the usual course. 
I therefore give notice that I will move the 
Resolution on Monday, but I shall not think 
it necessary to address your Lordships, nor 
do I anticipate that any discussion will 
arise. 

The Ear. of ELLENBORUUGH: 1 
wish the noble Marquess would reconsider 
his determination, and move the Resolution 
at once. If he postpones it to Monday, 
there may be a débate ; but if he moves it 
now, there will be none at all. I think 
both Resolutions equally unnecessary, and 
would rather avoid a useless debate. 

The Eart of DERBY: I am not sure 
whether the noble Marquess has decisively 
made up his mind as to whether he will 
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move the Resolution now, or give notice for 
Monday. As far as I am concerned, I 
think there is a great deal of good sense 
in the observations of the noble Earl who 
spoke last. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
Jam far from dissenting from the noble 
Farl’s last sentence; but I think it is 
desirable not to depart from the rule ob- 
served under ordinary circumstances, I 
think that on so serious a subject, and one 
which occupied the attention of the other 
House for several nights, it would hardly 
be in keeping with the dignity of the House 
to move the Resolution without notice. 
Besides, the proceeding might be drawn 
into a precedent, and noble Lords, found- 
ing themselves on it, might move Resolu- 
tions of great importance without previous 
notice. 


The Eart of DERBY: As the noble 


Marquess has referred to precedent, I beg ' 


to express a hope that the length of the 
disenssion in the other House may not 
be taken as a precedent by your Lord- 
ships. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, December 2, 1852. 


Mixvrzs.] Puszic Bris. — 1° Parliamentary 
Electors ; Commons Inclosure. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Mr. HUME said, he would take the 
liberty of asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any mea- 
sure for the Extension of the Franchise, 
the Protection of the Voters, and the 
Equalisation of the number of Electors to 
the number of Representatives ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, rising with the hon. Member’s 
question in his hand, said: Mr. Speaker, 
whenever ‘‘ it is the intention of Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government to introduce any mea- | 


sure for the Extension of the Franchise, 


the Protection of the Voters, and the’ 
Equalisation of the number of Electors to | 
the number of Representatives,” they will | 
think it consistent with their duty to give a 


formal notice to the House of that inten- 


tion; but it would not be respectful to the | 


House, that any intimation of such an in- 
tention on their part should be first made 
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to the country in answer to a mere inquiry 
coming to us from a private Member, with- 
out any more formal notice than I have 
received to-night. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : Is it the in- 
tention of the Government to submit to 
Parliament the same measure which they 
introduced at the close of the last Session, 
for allocating the four seats now vacant to 
new constituencies, and which measure the 
Government then considered to be one of 
great urgency ¢ 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I eonsider that question also to 
be a portion of the great subject of ‘* pro- 
gressive reform,’’ and I prefer giving a 
more formal notice of the intentions of the 
Government than that which is to be elicit- 
ed under the circumstances which have 
just taken place. 


Reform. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Mr. PHINN said, he would beg to ask 
the right hon. Secretary of State for the 
HomeDepartment, whether, in consequence 
of the Report of the Cambridge University 
Commissioners in reference to King’s Col- 
‘lege, Cambridge, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
'ment were prepared to recommend to the 
, authorities of Eton College to concert mea- 
‘sures with the Provost and Fellows of 
King’s College, for the improvement and 


‘extension of the two foundations ? 


Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, that a 
| Copy of the Report of the Commissioners 


‘had been sent to the University, and to the 


' Heads of the several Colleges in the Uni- 
versity, with the request that they would 
make their observations upon that Report 
either as affecting the University generally, 

or the Colleges separately. With regard 
to the question to which the hon. Gentle- 
man more immediately referred, it was 
perfeetly true that the College of Eton, as 
mentioned in the Report, was intimately 


}eonnected with King’s College—he had, 


therefore, thought it proper to send a Copy 
of the Report to the authorities at Eton, 
in the same way as he had sent it to King’s 
College; and when he had received their 
observations upon it, he should be prepared 
| to state what course he might deem it ne- 
cessary to take upon the subject. 

Sm De LACY EVANS gave notice, 
that in the event of any measure being in- 
troduced by the Government for the alloca- 
tion of the four seats now vacant in that 
| House, he should propose that those seats 
'be given to the metropolitan districts of 


| Chelsea and Kensington. 
| 
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TIIE MAGISTRACY OF DERBY. |of January, as required by the Bill passed 
Mr. HINDLEY said, in the absence of | last year, he did not see any objection ty 
the right hon. Member for Derby (Mr. | its introduction, though he reserved to 
Bass), he would repeat the question which himself the right of opposing it on g 
that Gentleman put to the right hon. Home future stage, should he consider it neggs. 
Secretary on Monday—namely, whether, | sary so to do. 
within the last few days, the Lord Chan- | Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he was con: 
cellor had placed on the Commission of the | vinced that the Bill would be unsatisfae. 
Peace for the borough of Derby, Dr. Hilett, | tory to the country. In fact, he regarded 
Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Henry Fox, all ardent | the proposal of the hon. and gallant Mem. 
supporters of the hon. Gentleman opposite | ber (Sir De L. Evans) as altogether g 
(Mr. Horsfall) ? retrograde movement. The objections of 
Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, if there | the public were directed against the whole 
were any feeling of a want of confidence in | of the ratepaying clauses of the Reform 
Her Majesty’s Government, or any com- | Bill. They contended that Borough elec. 
plaint to be made with regard to their ap- | tors ought to be put upon the same foot 
pointments to the magistracy, let it be ex- | ing as County electors—that the payment 
pressed openly and directly. He had made | of rates was no condition for the registra. 
inquiries of the Lord Chancellor with re- tion of the latter, and that it ought not to 
spect to the appointments referred to, and | be so for the former. He condemned the 
the noble and learned Lord had informed | Bill as a retrogressive measure, because 
him, that, after receiving a memorial from | the measure introduced by the noble Lord 
the inhabitants of Derby, he had appointed | the Member for the city of London (Lord 
to the Commission of the Peace there three | John Russell) last year abolished the pay- 
of the most respectable persons in that | ment of Assessed taxes as a condition of 
town, in lieu of three persons who did not! registration; and the noble Lord was, 
qualify last year when they were appointed | therefore, in point of fact, in advance of 
by the Government of the noble Lord op- | the hon. and gallant Member. The hon. 
posite (Lord John Russell). | and gallant Member might bring in his 
Bill if he liked, so far as he (Mr. Dun- 
‘ PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. combe) was concerned; but he must enter 
Sm De LACY EVANS moved for|his protest on the part of the public that 
leave to bring in a Bill to extend the|it was only trifling with and frittering 
period for payment of rates and taxes for | away a greater and much more important 
the Elective Franchise. By the Bill of | question. 
last year on the subject, as it passed the| Leave given. 
House of Commons, it was provided that| Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir De 
the payment of the rates should be made | Lacy Evans and Sir John Shelley. 
as enacted by the Reform Bill, on or be-| Bill read 1°. 
fore the 20th of July in each year, but 
that the rates so to be paid should be not BUDDHISM—CEYLON. 
those which had fallen due on or before Mr. HUME said, he rose to move for 
the 5th of April previously, but those} Copies of the Correspondence respecting 
which had fallen due on or before the pre- | Buddhism not printed by the Committee on 
ceding 6th of October. In the House of| Ceylon Affairs in the Appendix to their 
Lords, however, the period was altered| Reports. The question put by the hon. 
from the 6th of October to the Sth of | Baronet the Member for the University of 
January, and with the date so altered, the | Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) a few nights 
Bill was eventually passed. The Bill he | ago upon this subject was one of great im- 
now asked leave to introduce was to ex-| portance, and his (Mr. Hume’s) anxiety 
tend the period backward from the 5th of | was to prevent the evils that might follow 
January to the 10th of October. The|from the violation of any treaty with the 
principle of the Bill had been repeatedly | natives of Ceylon. He wished these docu- 
affirmed by the House. ments to be laid before the House, so that 
Mr. WALPOLE said, that if the object | hon. Members might have time to consider 
of the Bill was still to require the payment | how dangerous it would be if any ind- 
of the rate on or before the 20th of July, | vidual, however zealous he might be for 
but that the payment then made must be| promoting Christianity, were to interfere 
in respect of rates due in the preceding | with the religious ceremonies of the n& 
month of October, instead of the month | tives of Ceylon. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— 


«That there be laid before this House Copies 
of all the Correspondence respecting Buddhism 
and the Buddhist Priests, laid before the Select 
Committee on Ceylon Affairs, and not printed by 
the Committee in the Appendix to their Reports.” 

Sx JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
fully concurred in what had fallen from 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hume). He had 
stated, in answer to the question from his 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis), and he had 
thought it right so to state from what he 
knew had been stated to the contrary in 
Ceylon and in this country, that he felt 
we were bound by treaties, and that what- 
ever course might be taken out of just 
and proper consideration to the feelings of 
the Christian part of the community, we 
were bound to recollect our treaty obliga- 
tions, and to carry them out in a fair 
spirit. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hume) 
had expressed his anxiety as to the danger 
of interfering with the Buddhist people on 
the subject of their religious ceremonies; 
and*he agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
that, if there was to be any interference, 
it should be exercised with the greatest 
care and caution. But, as regarded the 
immediate object of the hon. Member, 


namely, the production of the particular 
papers for which he had moved, he begged 
to state that he had felt it to be his duty 
tomake himself acquainted with the con- 


tents of those papers. The hon. Member 
had been a member of the Ceylon Com- 
mittee, and he no doubt recollected the 
grounds upon which the Committee drew 
up their Report and withheld these papers. 
He (Sir J. Pakington) had not himself 
been a member of that Committee, con- 
sequently the hon. Gentleman must be 
more conversant with the circumstances 
than he could possibly be; but he would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that it was 
because of the events which had then re- 
cently occurred, and the state of excite- 
ment which prevailed upon the question, 
that the Committee thought it prudent not 
to publish these papers in their Report. 
The state of things which had induced the 
Committee to exclude the papers from 
their Report had now, however, passed 
away, and, so far as that was concerned, 
there was no obstacle in the way of pro- 
ducing them. Generally speaking, he was 
always anxiously desirous of furnishing in- 
formation to the House to the utmost ex- 
tent in his power; and with regard to these 
Papers he should entertain no objection to 
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produce them; but he appealed to the hon. 
Member to do him the honour of remem- 
bering the announcement he made a few 
evenings ago, that he had given his anxi- 
ous attention to the subject with the view 
of putting an end to the differences and 
unseemly excitement that prevailed in 
Ceylon with regard to it, and that he was 
now about to communicate with the Colony 
in the sanguine hope that a plan might be 
suggested which would do no injustice to 
the Buddhists themselves, whilst it would 
maintain our treaty obligations, and satisfy 
the just scruples of the Christian portion 
of the community in the island. He put 
it to the hon. Gentleman, therefore, know- 
ing, as he did, what were the contents of 
these papers, whether their production at 
this moment might not tend to revive ex- 
citement both in this country and in the 
Colony, and thereby do much to mar the 
attempt he was making to effect a com- 
plete and final settlement of the whole 
matter. He should have no objection 
hereafter to produce the papers; but he 
trusted after what he had stated, the hon. 
Gentleman would not press for them now. 

Mr. HUME said, he had to express his 
perfect satisfaction at the frank explana- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Colo- 
nial Secretary. The right hon. Baronet 
having distinctly stated that the solemn 
treaties entered into with the Kings of 
Kandy would be respected by the Govern- 
ment of this country, he (Mr. Hume) had 
attained the only object he had in view, 
and would, therefore, withdraw his Mo- 
tion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. HUME said, he now had to move 
for Copies of the Correspondence between 
the Secretary for the Colonies, and Sir 
Henry Ward, Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands, since February, 1852. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet the 
Colonial Secretary could have no objection 
to the production of these documents, par- 
ticularly as, on a previous occasion, he ex- 
pressed his readiness to afford every infor- 
mation on the subject. Within the last 
three years no fewer than sixty-eight per- 
sons had been “ relegated,’’ as it was 
styled, but which meant ‘‘ banished” by 
the police from the Ionian Islands. He 
had felt it his duty to move for these 
papers last year, but they were never pro- 
duced, until after Parliament had been dis- 
solved. Since then a new Parliament had 
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been assembled, and prorogued by the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands. 
In fact, no Government whatever existed 
in those dependencies, save the will of one 
man. When these papers were produced, 
he would be prepared to show that acts of 
most brutal absolutism and ferocious ty- 
ranny had been perpetrated by Sir Henry 
Ward, which were more atrocious, and re- 
flected more discredit upon the character of 
the British Government, than any conduct 
pursued by the Austrian Government to- 
wards the Hungarians. The lonians had 
a free constitution when they were placed 
under the protection of this country by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1815, and it was unjust 
to deprive them of it. He was anxious to 
have these papers laid upon the table of 
the House, so that every Member might 
have tle papers in his own hand, and not 
take the facts contained in them merely 
upon his statement. It would be his duty 
upon an early occasion to call the attention 
of the House to those papers. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“‘ That there be laid on the table of the House 
Copies of the Correspondence between Sir John 
Pakington, baronet, Secretary for the Colonies, 
and Sir Henry Ward, Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands, since February, 1852, when 
Sir John Pakington assumed office, including the 
Correspondence with the banished Members of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Ionian Islands respect- 
ing the terms proposed to them for their liberation 
from exile : 

“ And, of the Protest by the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly respecting the Prorogation 
of the newly-elected Assembly at its first meeting 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 567, 
of Session 1852).” 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
heard with very great satisfaction one 
statement of the short speech of, the hon. 
Member for Montrose—and which he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not forget— 
namely, that on obtaining those papers he 
was determined to bring the question be- 





fore the House. He was perfectly ready | 
and willing to produce the papers moved | 
for, and had the hon. Gentleman asked | 
him for them privately, he should have } 
been just as ready and as willing to have 
placed them at his disposal. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, could not forego the 
opportunity which the Motion gave him of 
repeating those attacks on Sir Henry 
Ward and the Government of the Ionian 
Islands which he had already made on 





two oceasions, in language equally harsh 
and equally unjust with that which he | 
had chusen to employ that evening. It | 


Ward to state that upon one occasion 
when the hon. Member made an attack 
upon that Gentleman relative to his gop. 
duct in the administration of his Gover. 
ment, he had only found thirteen Gentle 
men to support him. He (Sir J, Paking. 
ton) had brought down to the Honge 
some of the Correspondence to whieh 
the hon. Gentleman alluded. With 
gard to the banished members of the Le. 
gislative Assembly, he wished, in common 
justice to Sir Henry Ward, to read one or 
two extracts from the Correspondenee, in 
order to show the real character of the 
conduct of Sir Henry Ward towards them, 
and how far it was from meriting the 
character of absolutism which the hon, 
Gentleman, in so off-handed a manner, 
ascribed to it. Signor Domeneghini was 
one of the gentlemen so banished, To 
an interposition in his favour, on the part 
of his wife, what was Sir Henry Ward’s 
reply—that of the ferocious tyranny im. 
puted to him by the hon. Gentleman? Let 
the House judge :— 

“ T shall be ready and happy to release Signor 

F. Domeneghini, whenever he thinks proper to 
comply with the conditions which I have felt it to 
be my duty to propose, by givirz me his word that 
he will abstain from seditious attempts for the 
space of twelve months.” 
So that if he only promises to be a good 
boy for the space of twelve months, he 
will obtain his full liberty. In the next 
despatch Sir Henry Ward then wrote with 
regard to the relegated members gener. 
ally :— 

“ I took advantage of the farewell visits paid to 
me by all those members who have any pretensions 
to a character for moderation to make a fresh 
offer to the gentlemen now in confinement under 
the high police power at Cerigotto, through the 
medium of Count Lunzi and Signor Corrianiti, two 
of the members for Zante. I was sincerely in 
hopes that the Session would not have terminated 
without a law being passed that would have ena- 
bled me to put an end to all questions connected 
with high police. But as this expectation has not 
been realised, I must now decide what course to 
take respecting these prisoners, and I have resoly- 
ed to propose, once more, to release them, pro- 
vided they will give me their word to abstain 
from taking an active part in polities for twelve 
months.” 


Next, there was the case of Signor Mont- 
ferrato; and here he (Sir J. Pakington) 
would state to the House not only Sit 
Henry Ward’s proposition to the banished 
Member, but also the answer which that 
Gentleman thotght proper to return :— 

“ Before I set out on my visit to the southern 


islands, I had the honour to inform you that I had 


was but justice, however, to Sir Henry | directed my secretary, Mr. Fraser, to acquailt 


Mr. Hume 
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imnor Montferrato, who was relegated to the 
dof Merlera under the high police power in 
October, 1851, that I was willing to allow of his 
¢étufn to Cephalonia upon a simple promise that 
he would abstain from taking any part in political 
itation for the next twelve months. In making 
this proposal, I neither asked nor expected from 
Signor Montferrato any renunciation of former 
épitiions, but made the condition of his release 
analogous to what would be termed in England, 
in the ease of a man convicted of seditious prac- 
tices, entering into his personal recognisances to 
keep the peace for one year. As Signor Montfer- 
rato, in his reply, which I have the honour to en- 
close, not only rejects this very reasonable propo- 
sal, but tells me plainly that ‘as soon as he is freed 
from the bondage of high police, he shall devote 
all his energies to the prosecution of the work so 
violently interrupted until it is brought to its legi- 
timate end—the liberation of his country, 1 have 
no alternative but to leave him where he is, until 
he learns to entertain more rational views.” 


{ 
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Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. For his (Lord John Russell’s) 
part, he thought that the Governors of dis- 
tant dependencies, who were called on to 
act in cases of difficulty, were entitled to 
have their case fairly stated by those who 
were entrusted with office at home, and 
| that they should not be subjected to mis- 
| representation. He owned, therefore, that 
, he was extremely pleased to find that the 
| right hon. Gentleman had discharged his 
| duty in this instance with such alacrity 
'and with such ability. It ought always to 
| be recollected that those persons who were 
| opposing the Government in Zante were 
| not opposing it for the sake of obtaining 
| moré liberty under that Government, but 





| for the purpose of severing the connexion 
| between them and the British Crown, and 


These extracts would, he thought, convince | placing themselves under some other form 
the House that the o'jeet of these sediti- | of government. It ought also to be recol- 
ous enterprises was really to throw off the | lected with respect to the powers of high 
authority of Her Majesty, and to establish | police, Sir Henry Ward had offered to 
some other form of government. Now, as} relinquish them upon exceedingly liberal 


to the remonstrance of the Parliament, |terms. These persons so complaining were 


which had not long ago been brought un- 
der his consideration, he was surprised to 
see that it had only received three sig- 
natures; but, upon looking to Sir Henry | 
Ward’s despatch, he found a full explana- 


tion of this significant fact. Parliament 
there was constituted of several parties, as 
it was in this country, who had all joined 
for party purposes to resist the Govern- 
ment measures; but when the remon- 
strance came to be signed, there were 
only found three persons who would join in 
the particular form of words in which it 
was drawn up. The ultra-liberal party 
would not agree to any form of remon- 
stranee, as they believed, by subscribing to 
a document of that kind, they would be ac- 
knowledging the authority of the Crown of 
England, which they were by no means 
willing to do. Now, this showed how ne- 
cessary it was to exercise caution in deal- 
ing with these gentlemen; and if the hon. 
Member for Montrose had applied to him 
in private, instead of making a public at- 
tack upon the Governor, he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) would have at once assented to the 
production of the papers, and have shown 
him that the conduct of Sir Henry Ward, 
instead of having deserved censure, entitled 
him to great praise for his extreme mode- 
ration. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Colonial Secretary had taken the present 
opportunity to defend the conduct of the 


only endeavouring to incite the people to 
| insurreetion against British authority, and 
Sir Henry Ward had erred rather upon the 
side of too great ijiberality than from any 
desire to exercise any undue authority. 
Mr. HUME said, he was very glad that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) had 
spoken, because he and the Government 
were all in the same boat upon this sub- 
ject: one was as bad as the other. Sir 
Henry Ward had offered to give up the 
powers of high police if they would give 
up the liberty of the press, and publish 
only what he pleased. This was the pro- 
position which he had made to the Ionian 
Parliament; and because they had refused 
it, he had prorogued them. They were 
quite right not to give up the palladium of 
their liberties. Sheridan, in one of his 
eloquent speeches, said, “‘Give me the 
liberty of the press, and I care not what 
you do—I will meet the strongest opposi- 
tion.”” So far as to asking questions, 
they were all witnesses how he had been 
treated already. He would not, expose 
himself to any insult, and all his questions 
should be put publicly. He pledged him- 
self within ten days after those papers 
were laid upon the table of the House to 
bring the matter under its consideration. 
As to thirteen Members only voting with 
him, he would remind the right hon, Gen- 
tleman that in 1829 he proposed the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and upon that occasion 
he was left in a minority of thirteen, He 
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had, however, lived to see that Motion 
carried. 
Motion agreed to. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL BILLS. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, in the absence 
of his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade, he had to move for a 
Select Committee to consider the principle 
of amalgamation as applied to Railway 
or Railway and Canal Bills about to be 
brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament. 

Motion made, and Question proposed — 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the principle of Amalgamation as ap- 
plied to Railway, or Railway and Canal Bills, 
about to be brought under the consideration of 
Parliament.” 


Mr. ELLICE would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should state the ex- 
tent to which he proposed that the inquiry 
should be carried on in the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
it would be very desirable to extend the 
terms of the Motion. There were other 
means of effecting amalgamations besides 
Amalgamation Bills, and other proceedings 
which attained the same purposes as Acts 
of Parliament. It was desirable the Com- 
mittee should consider the whole of them. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that it would 
probably be better, in the absence of his 
right hon. Friend, to postpone for the pre- 
sent the appointment of the Committee. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
thought it very desirable that they should 
know what course was to be adopted on 
this subject. If, on the one hand, it were 
inconvenient to move the Committee now, 
on the other hand there would be great 
inconvenience in the postponement of the 
Motion for any considerable time. He 
almost thought that the general conve- 
nience of the House would be best pro- 
moted if the right hon. Gentleman would 
move for the Committee that evening, and 
would take some other opportunity of ex- 
plaining the views of the Government as 
to the course they would pursue. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was not aware 
of the details of the measure which his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade was to have proposed; 
and, as there seemed to be some doubt 
whether the terms of the Motion were 
sufficiently extensive, he thonght it would 
be better not to press it at that time, 
though he saw no objection to the sugges- 
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tion of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
GeneRaL ANSON said, that it was his 
opinion that the scope of the Motion shoul 
be much more extensive than it was now 
proposed to be. He should be glad to 
have the whole subject of the future leg; 
lation with regard to railways submitted to 
a Committee. There were nearly two 
hundred Bills coming before the House for 


| amalgamation purposes, or running powers, 


and he viewed it as of the utmost impor. 
tance that the House should undertake the 
question, and that they should not be 
afraid to grapple with it, but should lay 
down some principle to guide those great 
companies, the directors of which were 
frequently unjustly attacked and accused 
of a monopolising spirit, when their only 
object was to afford a fair security to those 
who had invested their money in these un- 
dertakings. It would be quite as well, in 
his opinion, to defer the Committee fora 
day or two, and in the meantime the Go- 
vernment might consider whether it would 
not be better to make the Motion even 
more extensive than the terms proposed 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone.) He 
had no objection to the Committee con- 
sidering the questions of amalgamation and 
of leases and agreements, because, in point 
of fact, they were one and the same thing. 
Mr. ELLICE said, he had had some 
experience of this matter in former Com- 
mittees, and he knew that, unless the Go- 
vernment stated for the consideration of 
the House the policy that was to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee, their labours 
would be of very little use indeed, so far 
as any practical result was concerned. 
Mr. GLADSTONE entirely concurred 
in what had just fallen from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Coventry. If the 
Motion for the Committee were agreed to, 
he took it for granted that the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade would be 
ready to state the views of the Government 
before the names of the Committee were de- 
termined on; because it was quite certain, if 
there were one question more than another 
on which the House most absolutely re 
quired the guidance and assistance and 
restraint and control of the Government, 
it was the question of railway legislation. 
The Government and the House together 
had made but a very indifferent affair of 
it heretofore, and if a Committee were t 
attempt to go into the question without & 
previous declaration of the policy to be 
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adopted, they would become an instrument 
of mischief rather than of good. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, under these cir- 
enmstances, he would rather not move the 
Resolution at present. 

Lozp JOHN RUSSELL presumed that 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Trade would be ready to state what his 
views were when he proposed the Committee. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, no doubt he 
would. His right hon. Friend intended to 
have done so that evening if he could have 
been present. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 3, 1852. 


Mwvres.] ook the Oaths. — Several Lords. 
Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord Worling- 
ham, after the Death of his Father. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

The Ear of CLANCARTY said, he 
had a question to put to the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government on a subject 
of very great importance to Ireland. A 
petition was presented a few evenings ago 


froma Presbyterian body in the north of 
Ireland, approving of the present system 
of national education in Ireland, and ex- 
pressing a hope that no alteration would 
be made; and the noble Earl who pre- 
sented that petition (the Earl of Claren- 
don) gave expression to the hope that the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government 
would state what his views were on the 
subject of the petition. The noble Earl 
was reported to have said in reply, that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to make any change in that system of 
education, Now, he begged to state that 
there was a strong opinion on the part of 
a large body in Ireland, that some change 
in the system was extremely necessary. 
He believed that four-fifths of those con- 
nected with the Established Church were 
disinclined to co-operate in carrying out the 
existing system. They had strong consci- 
entious scruples against doing so; and, for 
the purpose of bringing the sysem into full 
harmony with the religious institutions of 
the country, it appeared to him that it was 
most important that inquiry into its ope- 
tation should be entered into with a view 
to ascertain what amendments could be 
advantageously introduced into it with that 
object. If it was thought, as had been 
wore than once stated, that no alteration 
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would be desirable without full inquiry, he 
would recommend to the Government that 
they should allow the case to be inquired 
into, in order that such changes might be 
made as were advantageous, and the sys- 
tem of education brought more into har- 
mony with the form of Church Establish- 
ment in that country. Perhaps the noble 
Earl would state what were his views upon 
this point ? 

The Eart of DERBY said, it was with 
great satisfaction that he had an oppor- 
tunity of answering once again a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry put by the noble Lord, 
whose absence from that House had been 
a matter of regret to all who ever had the 
pleasure of listening to him. If the noble 
Earl had been in the House a few days 
ago, he would have heard the answer 
which he gave to a noble Earl on the other 
side upon this subject, namely, that having 
looked into this question, together with his 
noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with an anxious desire to meet the 
conscientious objections of those who dif- 
fered from the existing system of edu- 
eation, they were unable to see their way 
to any measure that would attain that ob- 
ject, without at the same time endangering 
the stability of the present system—that 
this they would regard as a great evil; 
and consequently that the Government 
were not prepared to bring forward any 
measure for an alteration of the existing 
system. But, if his noble Friend intended 
to ask him if he would agree to an inquiry 
into the working of the system, his reply 
was, that if inquiry was desired, either in 
that or the other House of Parliament, by 
any considerable number of their Lord- 
ships, or Members of the other House, and 
if a Motion were made to that effect, he 
had no hesitation in saying that he should 
have no objection to grant a Committee; 
and he thought that some advantage would 
be derived from the fullest information 
being afforded as to the practical working 
of the system in all its details. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 3, 1852. 


Minvtes.} Pusric Bits. — 2° Commons In- 
closure. 
Reported.—West India Colonies, &c., Loans Act 


Amendment. 


CASE OF LEOPOLD DE ROSE. 


Lorp DUDLEY STUART begged to 
ask the right hon. Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department what had been the re- 
sult of the inquiry undertaken by the Go- 
vernment into the ease of Leopold de Rose, 
a Polish officer, who was imprisoned in 
Winchester gaol at the instance of Captain 
Cospatrick Baillie Hamilton, R.N. 

Mr. WALPOLE, in reply, said, that 
after reading the evidence adduced at the 
committal of Mr. De Rose, he believed the 
magistrate could not have come to any 
other decision than that he had arrived at. 
At the same time, it was due to Mr, De 
Rose to state that, judging from commu- 
nications subsequently received, and from 
new facts which had transpired relative to 
the case, he must say that he wished those 
facts had been brought under the con- 
sideration of the magistrate, the result of 
which, he believed, would have been that 
Mr. De Rose would have been acquitted of 
the charge then brought against him. 


THE CLERGY RESERVES IN CANADA. 

Sm WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
in putting to the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Colonies the question of which 
he had given notice, he must first ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ceived an Address to the Crown to which 
the House of Assembly of Canada agreed 
on the 17th of September last, by a ma- 
jority of fifty-four to twenty-two, and in 
which they assured Her Majesty that they 
deeply regretted to learn the contents of a 
despatch, in which the right hon. Baronet 
had stated that it was not the intention of 
Her Majesty’s present Government to fulfil 
a promise which had been made to the 
Canadian Legislature by the late Govern- 
ment. That promise was, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would recommend to 
Parliament that an Act should be passed 
to enable the Canadian Legislature to dis- 
pose of the proceeds of the Clergy Re- 
serves, subject to the condition that the 
vested interests of persons should be se- 
cured during their lives. He wished to 
ask what were the present intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and whether 
they. intended after Christmas to recom- 
mend to Parliament the measure which he 
had just described ? 

Si JOHN PAKINGTON begged to 
say, in answer to the first question of the 
hon. Baronet, which had not, however, 
been mentioned in the notice-paper, that 
he had received from Canada the Address 
to which the hon. Baronet had referred, 
and which was founded upon certain Reso- 
lutions which had been adopted by the 
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House of Assembly. He had no objection 
to proceed to answer the second and mor 
important question of which the hon. Baro. 
net had been kind enough to give him 
ample notice; and he begged to state t 
the House that he felt very great 
that the forms of the House precluded him 
from accompanying his answer to that 
question with the explanation which it 
would be strongly his desire to give on 
this subject. Bound, however, as he was 
by those forms, he would only state to the 
hon. Baronet that Her Majesty’s Gover. 
ment had given the fullest and most anx- 
ious consideration to this difficult and im. 
portant subject, and to the whole of the 
circumstances under which the question 
had been forced upon their attention; and 
his answer was, that, considering that this 
was essentially an Upper Canadian ques- 
tion, and that the Representatives of Up- 
per Canada were as nearly as possible 
equally divided upon the subject; consider. 
ing that the majority who had carried the 
Resolutions to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred consisted in a large proportion of 
Roman Catholic members of the lower pro- 
vince, whose religion had been amply and 
munificently endowed; ccnsidering that the 
Act of 1840 was proposed and accepted by 
all parties as a final settlement of this 
long-discussed and most difficult question; 
considering, above all, that that Act of 
1840 was part of the arrangements which 
attended the Act of Union, and was in 
tended to guard against those dangers to 
Protestant endowments which were dreaded 
at the time of the Act of Union;—con 
sidering all these circumstances, it was not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Gover 
ment to introduce any Bill for the purpose 
of repealing the provisions of that Act. 
Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, 
he should then give notice that, imme 
diately after the Christmas recess, he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable the Legislature of Canada to 
dispose of the proceeds of the Clergy Re 
serves, subject to the condition which he 
had just mentioned. 


SUPPLY—THE BUDGET. 

Order for Committee read. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, though the House has been 
pleased to honour the remarks which 
have to make to-night with the title of 
‘« Financial Statement,” and though I am 
indisposed, under any circumstances, # 
quarrel with the humour of the House 
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still I trust that hon. Members will have 
the kindness to recollect that it is a finan- 
ial statement which has to be made under 
very peculiar circumstances; and, Sir, al- 
though we have, with respect to our 
finances, to consider to-night some very 
im t topics—whether, for example, it 
js possible to make such changes in the 
mode of levying our revenue as may con- 
tribute more to the satisfaction and welfare 
of the community; whether such altera- 
tions can be effected in our method of taxa- 
tion as may remove from various classes 
not an ill-founded sense of injury and in- 
justice; and, above all, whether we may 
not take this opportunity of establishing 
our financial system upon principles more 
adapted to the requirements of the times, 
and especially to the industry of a country 

minent for its capacity for labour— 
still, besides these, there are other topics 
to which I must advert, and which are not 
strictly of a financial nature. I hope the 
House will also remember that, even con- 
tidering the remarks I have to offer to 
their consideration merely in a financial 
point of view, at the present moment we 
are only arrived at the completion of about 
two-thirds of the financial year—a circum- 
stance which naturally adds to the difficulty 
Ihave to contend with. I hope, there- 
fore, that under these circumstances hon. 
Members will not think it any evidence 
of conceit or affectation on my part if I do 
not on this occasion rigidly follow that 
routine form of exposition which a Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer usually adopts at 
the termination or commencement of a 
financial year, when his duties are com- 
paratively limited, and, I may say, com- 
paratively simple; but, if I deviate from 
that course, I trust that they will attribute 
my proceeding to no other motive but a 
desire on my part, in dealing with these 
various important, and, in some cases, 
complicated subjects, to explain clearly to 
the House the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
Yernment upon subjects of such great im- 
portance, and, so far as I have to touch 
upon the point, their opinion on the con- 
dition of the country. Sir, the task I have 
undertaken is, as the House is well aware, 
not alight one under any circumstances, 
ind even under ordinary cireumstances re- 
_ an appeal to the indulgence of the 
House. I am sure to-night I shall receive 
ts generous indulgence; and the only fa- 
Your I presume to ask of hon. Gentlemen 
Weither side is, that they will not preci- 
Pitately decide on any proposition which I 
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may make, but will consider all that I offer 
as a whole, because as a whole it ought to 
be considered; and I trust that, in justice to 
myself, they will not, until the views of the 
Government are fairly placed before them, 
be carried away by any feeling of the mo- 
ment, on whichever side they may sit, too 
precipitately to decide on the motives and 
principles of the policy which I may now 
have to set before them. 

Sir, we wished after the event of the 
last general election, understanding as we 
did from the result of that election that 
the principle of unrestricted competition 
was entirely and finally adopted as the 
principle of our commercial code—we 
wished to consider our financial sysiem 
in relation to our commercial system—to 
see whether they could not be brought 
more in harmony together, and whether, 
in bringing them more in harmony toge- 
ther, we might not remove many well- 
founded causes of discontent among the 
people of this country, and lay the founda- 
tion of a system which in future should 
not only be more beneficial, but which 
should enlist in its favour the sympathies 
of all classes. Before, however, I take 
that general view, I think it will be 
convenient that I should consider the 
claims of those who believe that by 
what we now familiarly describe as 
“‘recent legislation” they have received 
peculiar injury. It will, I think, be for 
the convenience of the House that we 
should dispassionately consider the posi- 
tion of those classes, and come to an opin- 
ion whether their complaints and claims 
are just or not—because, if we can arrive 
at some conclusions on these points, those 
classes who now assert that they have been 
injured by recent legislation, if their claims 
are impartially heard, and, if established, 
fairly met, will then merge in the mass of 
the community, and we shall hereafter 
have to consider no other claims than 
claims which represent the unanimous 
voice and feeling of the entire nation. 
Therefore, I repeat, it will not be an in- 
convenient course if I take the earliest op- 
portunity of examining the claims urged 
by those great interests which have been 
peculiarly affected by recent changes in 
our commercial law—the shipping interest 
for example, the sugar-producing interest, 
and the agricultural interest—so far as the 
latter, irrespective of all other pleas, urges 
on the consideration of the House the 
fact that it is subjected to peculiar burdens 
and taxation. When we have discussed 
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these three important claims—when we 
have arrived, as I hope we may arrive, at 
a general, if not an unanimous, opinion on 
the course we ought to take with regard to 
them, we shall then have terminated all 
appeals on behalf of peculiar burdens and 
grievances; we shall then be able to take 
an unembarrassed view of our financial 
position, undisturbed by sectional appeals 
to our feelings or to our sense of justice, 
and we may be enabled to arrive at some 
permanent conclusions, which may form 
the basis—and the beneficial basis—of the 
financial system which ought to be adopt- 
ed and developed in this country here- 
after. 

Sir, I will, in pursuance of the plan I 
have thus sketched, proceed to consider 
the claims that have been urged on Par- 
liament by the shipping interest in respect 
of the burdens which it endures and the 
grievances which it experiences—burdens 
borne under our previous commercial 
system without any overwhelming sense 
of their weight—burdens not of a na- 
ture, in fact, to require our interposi- 
tion so long as they were mitigated by 
the privileges which we have now termi- 
nated. I have listened with great atten- 
tion to all the representations that have 
been made to me with respect to the ship- 
ping interest ; and I say now with respect 
to the shipping interest what I would say 
with regard to any interest that believes 
itself subject to regulations and laws en- 
tailing on it burdens which other classes of 
the community generally do not endure— 
that it will be wise for Parliament to ap- 
proach the discussion of these matters in a 
generous spirit. I do not want, and am 
not desirous myself in any way that we 
should attempt, by any proposition we bring 
forward, to conciliate sympathies to which 
we ought not to defer; and least of all am 
I anxious that the House of Commons, so 
far as I can direct its opinion, should, for 
the sake of silencing a claim which they 
may not consider just, enter into any ar- 
rangement which ultimately they might 
think was not a sound and proper one ; 
but of this I am certain, that nothing is 
more unwise, that nothing is more preju- 
dicial to the country generally, than that 
considerable classes of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects should consider that they are liable 
to regulations which injuriously affect their 
industry, and from which the rest of the 
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community is free, and that they suffer | 
from the injurious effect of those regula- | 
tions, in consequence of changes in the 
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law which have universally contributed to 
the advantage of the remainder of the 
community. I can conceive no state of 
society more to be deprecated than one jn 
which there are minorities, but powerful 
minorities, who believe that they are 
subjected to injustice, in consequence of 
changes in the law contributing to other. 
wise universal welfare. Therefore, it js 
my opinion that, if there be on the part of 
the shipping body, or on the part of any 
other class in this country, well-founded 
claims to the consideration of Parliament, 
it is highly expedient, not only in the 
interest of public morality, but from the 
most utilitarian considerations that could 
possibly occur to the most unsentimental 
minds, that we should enter into these 
questions, ascertain their merits, and de. 
cide accordingly. Now, Sir, with respect 
to the shipping interest, I may say this on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, that, 
having investigated with great pains, and 
listened with great patience to their case, 
the Government are of opinion that the 
shipping interest, principa'ly through the 
consequences of recent legislation—namely, 
through the repeal of the navigation laws— 
are at this moment subject to burdens to 
which they ought not to be liable, and to 
restrictions which (to use the words of the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London) ‘‘ impede their prosperity.” If 
this be so, and if it be the opinion of the 
House of Commons that it is so, I think it 
much better that we should meet that case, 
difficult as it may be, in a just and libe- 
ral spirit, and see if we cannot remedy the 
complaints of so influential, so important, 
and so worthy a body as the shipping in- 
terest and the classes connected with them, 
Now, we have examined shipowners and 
persons in the classes connected with them 
(all those, indeed, comprehended by the 
not very accurate but still popular title of 
the ‘shipping interest,’’ which title ] use 
because it is one to which the House is 
uccustomed)—we have examined all those 
persons, and they complain that they are 
subject to vexatious taxation under the 
head of light-dues and passing tolls. They 
complain of the present system by which 
the pilotage of the country is regulated. 
They also greatly complain of what they 
describe as Admiralty grievances—of the 
circumstances under which an individual 
belonging to the mercantile marine is el 
listed into the Royal Navy ; of the system 
under which salvage is established; @ 

of the regulations under which anchorage 
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takes place. They have great complaints 
as to the restrictions on the manning of 
their vessels; as to the stamp duties levied 
on marine insurances, bills of lading, and 
charter-parties. Now, if the House will 

rmit me, I will touch on these sub- 
jects, and explain what would be, in the 
opinion of the Government, the manner in 
which these complaints ought to be met ; 
and, as the recommendations we are about 
to make are founded, I think, on an 
impartial and liberal consideration of the 
whole case, we believe that, if those recom- 
mendations are adopted by Parliament, we 
may fairly say that the just claims of the 
shipping interest will be satisfied, and that 
in our future legislation, so far as that 
interest is concerned, we shall not be dis- 
turbed by appeals of a class nature. Now, 
Sir, with respect to the light-dues, we have 
examined the subject, and it is our opinion 
that in a great degree the complaints of 
the shipping interest are founded in fact. 
It certainly seems quite indefensible that, 
irrespective of the dues which they pay for 
the advantage of lighthouses, which are 
certainly, as I think, amply and properly 
supplied in this country, they should be 
paying in the form of dues a large sum of 
money, which is, in fact, the interest paid 
to the Trinity House for the purchase of 
private lights, which were improvidently 
granted by the Crown or by Parlia- 
ment many years ago. As far as that 
portion of the light-dues which consists of 
the interest paid on sums advanced by the 
Trinity House for the purchase of these 
private lights, it seems to us indefensible 
that, when the principle of unrestricted 
competition is established, the shipping 
interest of this country should be paying 
a tax not for the lights supplied for their 
benefit (because for them they pay suf- 
ficiently), but in order that improvident 
grants of former Sovereigns and Parlia- 
ments should be counteracted by a pecu- 
liar tax raised from them, and in respect to 
which they get no return whatever. We 
think, also, that all that which is levied 
from the shipping interest under the name 
of “passing tolls’ is a vexation, a griev- 
ance, and a burden, to which the shipping 
of this country, under present circum- 
stances, ought not to be subjected. We 
think it, too, highly inexpedient that, un- 
der the name of light-dues, the shipping of 
this country should be taxed to maintain 
the charities of a corporation; and, taking 
these three conclusions to guide us, we 


shall be prepared to deal with the light- 
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dues as at present existing. We would 
confine the tax on shipping merely to a 
payment for that benefit which the ship- 
ping reecives from the lighthouses; we 
would relieve the shipping interest from 
what is paid for the interest upon those 
loans incurred to purchase private lights; 
from the contribution to the charities of a 
corporation, which, however laudable they 
may be, ought not to be maintained, under 
present circumstances, by taxing a British 
ship; and, finally, we would relieve the 
shipping interest from all passing tolls. 
Sir, I estimate that this settlement of a 
long-agitated question will probably cost 
the country about 100,000/. a year; but it 
appears to me that the claims are just; 
that it is impossible to resist them, and 
that they ought to have been considered 
when the repeal of the navigation laws 
was agreed to. The next question to 
which I would refer is the question of 
pilotage. The system by which pilotage 
is regulated in this country is extremely 
anomalous. It is quite unnecessary on the 
present occasion for me to enter into the 
origin of these anomalies. The subjects 
of which I have to treat to-night are so 
various, and some of them so complicated, 
that perhaps the House will allow me to 
say, once for all, that I shall not attempt 
to enter into any argument on any of them, 
excepting so far as it may be necessary to 
do so in order to make my meaning clear. 
I confine myself to-night to the exposition 
of the policy of the Government. There 
will be occasions when in detail we may 
enter into argument on all these various 
questions; but at present I consider it my 
principal and almost only duty clearly to 
explain to the House the policy recom- 
mended by Her Majesty’s Government on 
all these different subjects. I will not, I 
repeat, enter into the question of the origin 
of the anomalies of our system of pilotage. 
The House, I am sure, knows well that a 
Thames pilot can steer a ship to a Cinque 
port, but he may not steer it back. An- 
other pilot connected with another corpo- 
ration performs the duty of returning; 
and, of course, the shipping interest hay- 
ing to employ two men to perform a duty 
which one man could discharge, the ex- 
pense is proportionately increased, and the 
burden in many cases is found to be exces- 
sive. There has been a Committee of the 
House upon Pilotage, but it is a great 
many years ago; its investigation, how- 
ever, is vory worthy of attention. But I 
think, although myself always disinclined 
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to avoid responsibility by proposing Com- 
mittees, that there are occasions on which 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
can effect very great good; and I think 
it would be very advantageous that upon 
the whole question of pilotage and ballast- 
ing the feelings of a modern House of Com- 
mons should be consulted, animated by 
those views with respect to commercial 
affairs especially, which probably had not 
so great an influence years ago—that a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
should investigate this subject, and report 
to the House. It is the ‘intention of the 
Government to recommend to the House 
that there should be a Committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the whole subject of 
pilotage and ballasting, and I have myself 
no doubt that the result of that Committee 
will be satisfactory. I come now to those 
grievances which I have described as 
‘* Admiralty.”’ The House is aware that 
when a merchant ship finds herself on a 
foreign station, it frequently happens that 
one of the crew, without any ceremony, 
quits the captain without any notice, and 
often without any cause, and immediately 
enlists in a ship belonging to the Royal 
Navy that happens to be upon that station. 


This right and privilege act very inju- 
riously upon the discipline and general 


conduct of the merchant shipping. I am 
myself most anxious not to diminish the 
just privileges of the Royal Navy—that 
force upon which this country mainly de- 
pends; and I certainly would not propose 
any change which would in any way affect 
the necessary powers of the Royal Navy. 
But, with respect to this first grievance, 
which, I believe, from the representations 
that are made to us, is one of an extremely 
vexatious character, we propose—while we 
are prepared to maintain all the necessary 
privileges in this respect of the Royal 
Navy—that no man quitting the mercan- 
tile marine under such circumstances shall 
receive his wages, which then are due to 
him, until the rest of the erew of the same 
ship are paid off. At present he can, at a 
moment’s notice, notwithstanding his en- 
gagement with his master, hoist his red 
shirt, enlist in the Royal ship that may be 
in the offing, and demand his wages; and 
the captain of the merchant ship not only 
loses one of his erew, but is called upon im- 
mediately to pay wages which would not 
have been due until the vessel arrived in 
port. We propose, that if he avails himself 
of this privilege of enlisting in the Royal 
Navy, he shall not receive his wages until 
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the rest of the crew are paid off. We 
propose, further, that if by the Royal Navy 
availing itself of this privilege any injury 
is done to the captains of merchant shipa, 
the country must be prepared to compen. 
sate the captain of the merchant ship for 
the injury he may thus receive. The 
next Admiralty grievance which has been 
brought before us relates to the question 
of salvage. For the reason which | haye 
already expressed—namely, the necessity 
of my avoiding as much as I possibly ean 
detail to-night, when so many subjects are 
under our consideration, I will not enter 
into the question of salvage, as it affects 
the mereantile marine. I am quite sure | 
could state cases to the House as to the 
operation of the present system under 
which salvage is conducted which would 
show that the mercantile marine is griey- 
ously affected by it. I think we ought 
not, however, for a moment to indulge in 
a feeling that the Royal Navy is to be 
charged with reprehensible conduct in 
this matter. I have no doubt, myself, 
from all I ean observe and learn, that 
the conduct of the officers of the Royal 
Navy, especially of late years, has been 
distinguished by a general sympathy with 
all classes of their countrymen, which can- 
not be too highly praised. I have no doubt 
that in the Navy as well as in all depart. 
ments of life much more humanising ten- 
dencies are exerting their influence than 
there did 25, or 40, or 50 years ago. But 
the system remains, notwithstanding the 
increased civilisation of man, and in its 
operation I fear it will be found that in- 
stances will occur when the oppression is 
considerable. There is no doubt that in 
this country—notwithstanding our boasted 
panegyrics of the mercantile marine, not- 
withstanding the readiness of orators at 
all times to descant upon the mercantile 
marine being the nursery of our Navy— 
there is not the slightest doubt that the 
mercantile marine has been treated as an 
inferior service—has not certainly, I may 
say without exaggeration, been treated im 
the spirit which becomes a eomme 

people. But I have no donbt myself that 
in this affair of salvage, if you eontrast 
the conduct of the Royal Navy at present 
with what the conduct of the Royal Navy 
was many years ago, you will find that 
their conduct has been extremely improved, 
has been much more considerate, has been 
often distinguished by great generosity. 
But the fact remains, that at the present 
moment even there are instances of 
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elect of the system of salvage upon our 
mercantile marine—instances which I have 
before me now, but with which I will not 
trouble the House—if I were only speak- 
ing upon the question of salvage I would 
—which convince Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the present system of salvage 
ought not to be encouraged; and, there- 
fore, we are prepared to recommend that 
it shall entirely cease. I need say very 
little on the subject of anchorage. That 
is a regulation that, like salvage, depends, 
] believe, entirely, upon the Admiralty; 
and the Admiralty are prepared to say 
that all vexations of that kind shall also be 
eoncluded; and, from henceforth, if our 
propositions are peg: | received, no 
merchant’s vessel will be disturbed in its 
anchorage by the superior claim of a ship 
belonging to the Royal Navy. 

Sir, there is a subject of paramount 
importance connected with the shipping 
interest to which I must now refer; and 
that is the restrictions which at present 
exist upon manning the merchant navy. 
In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment they are restrictions which, in prin- 
ciple, are indefensible. They are very 
doubtful whether, even in practice, they 
are beneficial. They think that the time 
has arrived, or cannot be long postponed, 
when those restrictions must entirely cease. 
But we must consider them in deference— 
I do not say to the prejudices of the coun- 
try—but in deference to the feelings of 
large classes, and in deference, in a certain 
degree, to the cireumstances with which 
we have to deal. We cannot consider the 
question of manning the mercantile marine 
in an isolated manner; we must view it 
with reference to another subject of great 
importance—namely, the subject of man- 
ning the Royal Navy. We trust that we, 
in due time, shall have to submit to the 
House measures which will effect a very 
great change in the system on which the 
Royal Navy is manned. The House may 
be persuaded that the time cannot much 
longer be postponed when that question 
must be met. Nothing can be more unsa- 
tisfactory—I would almost say more irra- 
tional—than the system upon which the 
Royal Navy is manned—a system which 
dismisses the seasoned seamen, when he 
18 most qualified to do his duty to his coun- 
try. There is no reason whatever that we 
should apply to the Royal Navy other prin- 
ciples than those that we apply to the 
sister service. Indeed, there is every rea- 
son why we should render the Royal Navy 
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the most efficient service in the world, 
The attention of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment is anxiously direeted to this question. 
We are awaiting now the report of a Com- 
mittee sitting at the Admiralty upon this 
important subject, Irrespective of that 
report, there are many considerations which 
would make us feel it our duty to bring the 
question before Parliament. I trust that 
when the question is brought forward it will 
be brought forward in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the country and this House; and, 
if the plans which we shall feel it our 
duty to recommend to the consideration 
of Parliament be adopted, I think we 
shall then be justified in terminating these 
restrictions upon the manning of the 
mercantile marine which at present exist. 
But I trust that the shipping interest, 
feeling, as I hope they will, from the 
manner in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have met their case, that they 
are not anxious to evade any question, but 
only to do that which they think will be 
of advantage to the country generally, will 
not press a point of such importanee at 
this moment, when virtually, it is under 
the consideration of the Government. 

I have now touched upon all the points 
of any importance which are comprised in 
the case of the shipping interest, except 
those which relate to stamps upon insu- 
rance, bills of lading, and charter-parties; 
but the House will see at once that these 
are points which affect the revenue and 
general taxation of the country, and there- 
fore this is not the time on which I can 
refer to them. At present I will only make 
a summary of the measures which Her 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to re- 
commend with reference to the claims of 
the shipping interest — measures which 
they recommend with the earnest wish that 
all real grievances may be remedied, that 
we shall cease to hear of the claims of a 
particular interest as subject to burdens 
and vexations from which the community 
are free; and that from henceforth, if the 
measures which I have indicated are car- 
ried out in their proper spirit, we shall 
know of the shipping interest only as a 
portion of that great flourishing commu- 
nity in which I, for one, hope that all par- 
ticular interests may for the future be 
merged. We propose, then, to deal with 
the question of lights under three heads. 
We propose to reduce the taxation which 
is paid by the shipping interest under the 
claim of supporting the lighthouses of the 
country—namely, the interest of debt 
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which has been incurred, the contributions 
to charities, and passing tolls to harbours 
which ships never enter. We propose to 
terminate these three great sources of un- 
just taxation; and we believe that we shall 
be able to effect this object by the annual 
sum of 100,0007. The shipping interest 
will then have to pay only for the lighthouses 
which benefit them—which guide their 
ships and save their lives; and I am sure 
they will no more complain of a tax levied 
upon them for such objects and upon such 
principles than any other class of the com- 
munity will complain of the peculiar taxes 
to which they may be subject, but for 
which they gain in return peculiar advan- 
tages. We propose, in the second place, 
to submit to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons the whole 
question of pilotage, in order that we may 
arrive at a result which I am sure will be 
impartial and satisfactory as well as final. 
We propose that the three Admiralty grie- 
vances of which the shipping interest com- 
plain—anchorage, salvage, and enlistment 
—shall be entirely terminated, or at least 
subject to regulations which will deprive 
them of the injustice and injury which are 
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so justly complained of. We propose that | 
the subject of manning shall depend upon | 
the adjudication of Parliament on a still 
more important subject—and I am sure | 
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wards the sugar-producing Colonies has 
been inconsistent and incoherent; that 
great unnecessary damage and devagstg. 
tion have been occasioned; that, as an ip. 
terest, they have been treated in a wanton 
and indefensible manner; but what we have 
to decide to-night is, what in the present 
state of affairs we can justly do for them, 
An hon. Gentleman told us the other night 
that especially on subjects of economy he 
was not fond of sentiment—and upon no 
subject, I believe; but a budget, cer. 
tainly, however various its topics, and how. 
ever peculiar the circumstances in which 
it is brought forward, is not an occasion 
on which Gentlemen should be senti- 
mental. Ihave now before me what I 
believe can hardly be called a memorial— 
but it is an official paper of the West 
India body ; and I can assure them that 
it is impossible that there can be any 
individual in this House who would view 
their just complaints with more ready 
sympathy than myself. I have expressed 
on other occasions, here and elsewhere, 
my sincere belief that the conduct of 
Parliament to the West India body gen- 
erally has been such as will afford no 
emblazoned page in the history of this 
country. I think their sufferings have been 


great, and in a great degree have been 


unnecessary; I think they have been 


the shipping interest will not complain of | unwisely and unjustly treated; and it is 
that arrangement; and with regard to the | with that feeling that I receive their 
last point—the taxes levied upon them | representations. Now, after a certain 
under the head of stamps—that is one | statement, with which I will not trouble 
which affects the general revenue of the | the House, I have here embodied before 
country, and which we will consider when|me the claims of the sugar-producing 
we consider that portion of the general! colonies for relief from this country. 
revenue of the country. They ask, firstly, that we should arrest the 

Sir, I have now placed before the House | descent of the duties on foreign sugar; 
the general views of Her Majesty’s Govern- | secondly, that we should reduce the duties 
ment with respect to the mercantile marine } on British plantation sugar; thirdly, that we 
of the country, and the claims which it has| should guarantee additional loans to be 
so long urged upon successive Govern-| raised by the respective colonies for the 
ments. I propose that we shall now con- | purposes of immigration and improvement; 
sider the claims of the sugar-producing | fourthly, that we should permit the refine- 


Colonies; and I hope the House will ap-| 
proach the consideration of this subject | 
with the same temper and impartiality 
with which they have treated the prece- 
ding one. We must forget that sugar has | 
been the battlefield of parties. We must 
form an opinion upon the condition of those 
Colonies from the stern naked facts which 
may be placed before us, and not with 
any recollection of the past. We may de- 
plore the legislation that is past; we may 
be of opinion, Gentlemen on both sides, 
that the conduct of this country to- | 


ment of sugar in bonded refineries for home 
consumption as well as for exportation; 


‘fifthly, that we should permit the use of mo- 


lasses in breweries; and sixthly, that we 
should equalise the duties on rum and 
British spirits. Now, in the first place, [ 
have to consider whether I can recommend 
to the House to arrest the descent of the 
duties on foreign sugar, or reduce the 


duties on British plantation sugar. I have 


to consider that question in a Parliament 
which has been elected to establish and 
develop the principle of unrestricted com- 
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tition. I should find, under any cireum- 
stances, great difficulty in making such a 
recommendation; and if I saw the market 
overwhelmed by foreign productions—if I 
saw, in consequence of the incoherent and 
wanton legislation of this country, contra- 
dicting their original agreements, and vio- 
lating their original compact —if I saw 
ruin falling upon all the sugar-producing 
eolonies of the Crown—lI still should pro- 
bably hesitate before, after the verdict of 
the country, I could recommend a recourse 
to differential duties to arrest the progress 
of such ruin, and to mitigate the suffering 
the consequence of such legislation. But 
when I examine the facts, I am not called 
upon to consider that. When I am asked 
to arrest the descent of the duties on fo- 
reign sugar, and to reduce the duties on 
British plantation sugar, I naturally in- 
quire what is the state of the market with 
reference to the production of these two 
commodities; what is produced by the 
British plantations which require their du- 
ties to be reduced ?—what is produced by 
the foreign plantations, the descent of the 
duties on which is to be arrested? Is 
there such evidence before the House and 
the country of an impossible rivalry be- 


tween the British and the foreign sugar- 
producing colonies that would justify a 
Government under any circumstances in 
coming forward to Parliament and asking 
for factitious protection and support to the 


British sugar-producing colonies? Sir, 
this is not a subject of sentiment, as the 
hon. Gentleman said the other night; it 
can only be decided by a reference to facts. 
I shall place before the House the facts 
as they at present exist; and then I will 


leave the House—Gentlemen on both sides | 


—to form their opinions. By the repre- 
sentation which I have just read, we are 
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in the first ten months of 1851 804,000 


ewt., sent us in the first ten months of 
1852, 976,000 ewt. The East Indies, 
which sent us 1,037,000 ewt. to Novem- 
ber, 1851, sent us 1,300,000 ewt. in the 
same period of 1852. Our united colonies, 
if I may so call them, sent us 4,094,000 
ewt. in the first ten months of 1851, and 
5,373,000 ewt. in the first ten months of 
1852. It would appear, then, from this 
statement, that there is no necessity what- 
ever for reducing the duty on British 
colonial sugar; and I now have to see 
whether we ought to arrest the descent of 
the duties on foreign sugar. I find that 
the quantity of foreign unrefined sugar en- 
tered for home consumption in November, 
1851, amounted to 1,218,000 ewt.; but 
in November, 1852, instead of being 
1,218,000 ewt., the quantity entered for 
home consumption amounted to only 
570,000 ewt. I find, also, that the quan- 
tity of foreign refined sugar has been re- 
duced, though not proportionately. In 
November, 1851, the quantity of foreign 
refined sugar entered for home consump- 
tion was 268,000 ewt.; while in Novem- 
| ber, 1852, it amounted to only 243,000 
,ewt. It may be said that these are merely 
figures; but I beg to observe that, in this 
instance, figures constitute the case. This is 
a question of figures, and the result of the 
figures I have quoted is, that there being, 
in 1851, 4,126,000 ewt. of British sugar 
against 1,487,000 ewt. of foreign; in 1852 
there were 5,378,000 ewt. of British 
against only 814,000 ewt. of foreign. In 
other words, British production has in- 
ereased by 1,250,000 ewt., and foreign 
production has decreased by about 600,000 
ewt. I may be called traitor, I may be 
| ealled renegade; bnt I want to know 
whether there is any Gentleman in this 








asked to believe that the competition be-| House, wherever he may sit, who would 
tween our colonial sugar and foreign sugar | recommend a differential duty to prop up a 
is a competition that cannot be endured. | prostrate industry which is actually com- 
We can only infer from the remedies which | manding the metropolitan market, under 
are recommended that ruin will be the ne- | the circumstances which I have placed be- 
cessary consequence of such a change in | fore Parliament? It is unnecessary to 
the duties not being adopted. But I will | enter into any argument on the point. No 
ask the House for a moment to attend to! person could think of proposing an in- 
the last return which I have here drawn | crease of differential duties except for the 
up to the Sth of November, of the quan-| attainment of a definite object. If that 
tities of sugar, refined and unrefined, en- | object be to give the command of the 
tered for home consumption in the United | home market to our colonies, it is already 


Kingdom in the first ten months of 1851 
and 1852. In that period of 1851 there were 
entered for home consumption 2,251,000 
ewt. of West India sugar; in 1852, 
3,094,000 ewt. Mauritius, which sent us 


attained. As far as the quantity consumed 
—which must, after all, be the test of the 
quantity produced—is concerned, it is quite 
clear that no alteration of duties could do 
more than our own sugar-producing colo- 
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nies effect. I will not say that our colonies 
have effected this result by their superior 
energy, because I am unwilling to raise 
any controversy on that subject; but the fact 
itself admits of no dispute, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may prevail as to the 
causes which have conduced to this state 
of things. Well, Sir, I am asked to gua- 
rantee additional loans to be raised by the 
respective colonies for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense of immigration and 
improvement. Now, certainly a more le- 
gitimate object of exertion on the part of 
colonies than the promotion of the immigra- 
tion of foreign labourers cannot be con- 
ceived; and it is one which ought to be en- 
couraged in every suitable way. I am 
ready, however, to show to my Friends 
and the House that the Government have 
not been inattentive to this subject. Our 
attention, as well as that of the pre- 
ceding Government, has been called to 
the subject of Chinese immigration into 
the British sugar-producing colonies; and 
we hold it to be one of the utmost impor- 
tance. Having, unfortunately, a great deal 
to say upon other topics, I will not weary 
the House by going into many details on 
this subject, although they are all of the 
most interesting kind. Here, however, lies 
before me a memorandum of what—as far 
as the present Government is concerned 
—has been done on the subject of immi- 
ration into the West Indian colonies. 
Here the right hon. Gentleman read an 
extract, which stated that Sir John Paking- 
ton had appointed a Government agent to 
superintend measures for the encourage- 
ment of Chinese emigration; that this 
agent was now established at Hongkong; 
that by his exertions three shiploads of 
Chinese labourers had been despatched to 
Trinidad, and that the colony of British 
Guiana had, on its own account, made 
arrangements for importing 1,700 immi- 
grants.] Thus it appears that the Govern- 
ment has already despatched three ships 
with immigrants, and that British Guiana 
has placed its private machinery in motion, 
and is about to import 1,700 more; in 
short, it is clear that Chinese immigration 
is going on. When, however, I am asked 
to come forward and sanction further loans 
to assist this immigration, I must place 
before the House some facts conected with 
the question. Let it not be supposed that 
I dwell too long on subjects which some 
may conceive to be not of vast importance. 
There are great questions to be settled 
to-night; and, unless we meet fairly the 
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claims of parties who allege that they arg 
aggrieved, we shall not be advangj 

in the great enterprise in which ye 
have embarked. When, therefore, a body 
like the West India Society asks the 
Government of this country to sanetion g 
further loan for the immigration of labour 
into these colonies, it becomes absolutely 
necessary to point out the relations ip 
which the West India interest stands to 
former loans guaranteed by Parliament, 
and sanctioned by the Legislatures of the 
Colonies. Under 11 & 12 Vict. the Go. 
vernment is empowered to guarantee loans 
to the West India colonies, at 4 per cent 
interest, and not exceeding 500,0001. in 
amount, for the promotion of immigration, 
the construction of public works, and other 
objects of alike nature. What sums have 
been allotted out of the 500,000/. ? British 
Guiana has been allotted 250,0002., Trini. 
dad 100,000/., and St. Lucia 3,0001.; alto. 
gether 353,0001. have beer allotted out of 
500,0007. There is at present under the 
consideration of the Treasury a recommen- 
dation that 100,0002. should be allotted to 
Jamaica. Supposing that done, there will 
still remain 47,000/. unapplied. But this 
is not all. Of the sum of 250,000. al- 
lotted to British Guiana, only 150,0001, 
have been taken; and of the sum of 
100,0001. allotted to Trinidad, only 40,0004. 
have been taken. How, then, I ask the 
House, can a claim be justly urged on the 
Government to propose fresh loans for the 
encouragement of immigration to our sugar- 
producing colonies when the sum already 
provided for that object has not yet been 
exhausted ? I am sure that the West India 
body will, on reflection, feel that circum 
stances, as at present existing, would not 
justify the Government in coming forward 
to propose a fresh loan for these colonies. 
I now come to the fourth request put forth 
in the memorial of the West India body, 
namely, that we will permit sugar to be 
refined in bond for home consumption 
as well as for exportation. I have given 
this subject my earnest consideration. It 
will be remembered how, in old days, this 
question was ably debated in this House 
by Lord George Bentinck, and how I and 
my Colleagues supported it. No doubt 
this would be a very great boon to our 
sugar-producing colonies; but there are 
other considerations which bear upon the 
question, and which in its decision must be 
taken into account. I will put the case 
before the House as briefly as I can, a 

I cannot do so more clearly than by asking 
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the House to suppose that the year 1854 
has arrived, when no differential duty will 
remain, but when all sugar—whether fo- 
in or colonial—will be subject to an 
equal duty of 10s. It is represented to 
us that the saccharine matter of foreign 
, unrefined, is considerably greater 

in amount than that of British colonial 
sugar. It appears that every hundred- 
weight of foreign sugar contains about 90 
r cent of saccharine matter, while a 
Pe cdedweight of colonial contains only 
from 70 to 75 per cent; compared with the 
coarse sugar of the East Indies, the differ- 
rence in favour of the foreign is still 
r, being as 90 to 60, or somewhere 
thereabouts. The House will perceive 
that, under these circumstances, when the 
duties on both sugars are equal, the raw 
produce of which the manufacture termi- 
nates in bringing forward such a superior 
article, has, in point of fact and in prac- 
tice, a differential duty in its favour. If 
10s. were levied on the first, the produce 
of which is represented—say, by 90— 
and only 7s. on the second, the produce of 
which is represented by 60, it might ex- 
press the differential duty in this instance. 
The colonists ask to refine their sugar in 
bond for home consumption—that is, that 
the Government should take the duty on 
the refined produce, and not upon the 
coarse or raw sugar. There are, certainly, 
considerations connected with the revenue 
of the country which require to be duly 
weighed in looking at this demand; but I 
do not think that considerations connected 
with the revenue constitute a sufficient 
ground for resisting the claim of an inter- 
est in the position of the West India colo- 
nies. Here we have an opportunity of 
conceding to them a great boon which is 
quite consistent with the principle of un- 
restricted competition. I announce, on the 
part of the Government, that we are pre- 
pared to concede this boon—we think it 
ought to be conceded, and we believe it 
will afford great relief and also give a 
fresh impulse to the manufacture of colo- 
nial sugar. Of course, the boon will be 
conceded subject to conditions neceesary 
for the protection of the revenue. I will 
hot now say anything about the use of mo- 
lasses in breweries, or the reduction of the 
duty on rum, for the same reason which 
induced me not to enter into discussion re- 
specting stamps on charter-parties and 
marine insurances—points connected with 
the shipping interest. They are not 
questions of peculiar burdens, but enter into 
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the consideration of the means by which 
the general revenue of the country shall 
be raised; and this is not the moment to 
make any observations on that point, 
There is one other subject, however, 
on which I must touch before I can pro- 
eeed with the general exposition of the 
financial scheme which I mean to propose 
to the House—and that refers to the local 
taxation of the country. It is quite un- 
necessary for me to enter into any of those 
arguments with which both sides of 
the House are so familiar, as to the char- 
acter of the local taxation of the country, 
or any longer to show that there are 
objects of universal interest which are, 
in fact, sustained by taxation imposed, not 
upon the general property of the country, 
but upon parts of that property, and 
upon a peculiar division of it. The 
whole question has been met so inge- 
nuously by one who, though opposed to 
the policy I sometimes recommended, is a 
master of the subject—I mean Mr. Corne- 
wall Lewis—that I am perfectly willing, 
as far as any reasoning on the subject is 
concerned, to rest it on the evidence given 
by that Gentleman before a Committee of 
the House of Lords on the subject of local 
taxation, and subsequently revised and 
printed by him in a pamphlet when in of- 
fice, and, of course, with the sanction of 
the Government to which he belonged. Mr. 
Lewis says, that, so far as the principle is 
concerned, it cannot be contested that the 
support of the poor should be a subject of 
general taxation. There is no question, 
perhaps, of such general interest as the 
support of the poor. The support of the 
poor is a matter of general, nay, universal, 
obligation; and, so far as the principle is 
concerned, the complaint on this head of a 
portion of the real property of this 
country, which has, suffered most b 
recent legislation, is exceedingly well 
founded, There could hardly be a differ- 
ence of opinion about that; therefore, it is 
unnecessary to enter into any discussion 
on the subject. Well, Sir, some years 
since a portion of the real property of this 
country—the agricultural interest—during 
a period of great suffering, became ex- 
tremely sensible of the injustice of the 
existing system. To be called upon to 
pay local rates for a subject of universal 
obligation, which ought to be maintained 
by universal contribution, drew their atten- 
tion naturally to the incidence of that taxa- 
tion. They complained of the injustice to 
this House, and, Sir, I think that in the 
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discussions and divisions which took place 
upon the question in this House, they made 
out a good case. I think, therefore, I 
may assume that we shall have no dispute 
upon principle, and we have now to con- 
sider what course we shall take with re- 
spect to taxation which is mainly levied 
for purposes of general obligation, but is 
not levied on the whole community. The 
local taxation of the country is a subject 
with which the House is now so familiar 
that I shall be able to treat it more suc- 
cinctly than I probably should have been 
able to do a short time back. This local 
taxation resolves itself into three principal 
rates, namely, the highway rate, the 
county rate, and that great rate called the 
poor-rate; each of which has been in 
its turn the subject of much discussion in 
this House. The highway rate has been dis- 
cussed in this House chiefly with reference 
to its improved administration. The county 
rate, though not very considerable in 
amount, has excited a large share of public 
interest from the attempts which have been 
made to establish the representative prin- 
ciple in connexion with its management. 
The third is, however, the rate which 
has most occupied public attention, both 
as regards its object and its amount—I 
mean the poor-rate. I will not say any- 
thing on the subject of the highway rate. 
Six Bills have been brought into Parlia- 
ment with the view of establishing a bet- 
ter administration of the highway rates; 
and it was my intention not even to have 
adverted to the subject were it not that 
my hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State—who presided with singular 
ability and unwearied industry over the 
Committee on Turnpike Trusts, and who 
on several occasions has, as the House 
has recognised, proved himself to be a 
master of the subject—has, though having 
quite enough to do in his own department, 
been kind enough to assist me in the pre- 
paration of a seventh Bill on the subject 
of highway rates. I hope that this Bill 
will, after six experiments, win the con- 
fidence of the House and the country, and 
have a beneficial effect, both administra- 
tively and financially, on the districts affect- 
ed by the highway rate. I now come to 
the county rate, which although the smal- 
lest of the three, has, from the peculiar 
circumstances to which I have already ad- 
verted, excited a good deal of interest in 
this House. With respect to the adminis- 
tration of this rate, I would here say, that, 
generally speaking, on the’ first} point— 
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namely, the principle of representation— 
there is not, on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, the slightest objection to the 
introduction of the representative prineiple 
into this, any more than into any other 
of the public affairs of the country, pro- 
vided it can be done without disadvan. 
tage to the public good. Therefore, with 
reference to the administration of this 
rate, we have no objection whatever to 
the adoption of the representative prin 
ciple, if it should be the opinion of the 
House that the ratepayer is entitled to eon. 
trol over the expenditure of the rate. But 
this fund is a small one, and there are two 
items in the rate to which that popular 
principle cannot be well applied—namely, 
those portions of the rate which are di- 
rected to the maintenance of gaols and 
lunatic asylums. This forms the great— 
indeed the only—difficulty in the applica. 
tion of that principle to this rate. The 
gaols and lunatic asylums have hitherto 
been under the superintendence of the 
magistrates; and it is admitted that those 
gentlemen have, on’ the whole, discharged 
their duties in a satisfactory manner, 
though, speaking @ priori, it might be ob- 
jected that the control of establishments of 
this kind ought not to be vested even in 
them. It cannot, I think, be doubted that 
the prisons of this country, as a portion of 
its executive administration, ought to be 
very much, if not entirely, under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government. I 
think the time is approaching—and it may 
be rapidly—when we shall have to consider 
the whole question of punishments as one 
of the most pressing questions of the day; 
and an occasion will perhaps arise when 
the Government may feel that they ought 
to act with more directness and decision 
with respect to the management of gaols 
than the House would now be prepared to 
sanction. However, at present, taking a 
more limited view of this branch of local 
taxation, let us see what burden it im- 
poses on that portion of the property of 
the country which has suffered most by 
recent legislation ; and if we be of opin- 
ion that that burden is unjust, let us 
consider what remedy we can apply to 
the case. In the first place, let me 
remind the House that the incidence of 
the county rate on the property of the 
country is extremely slight. The rate 
amounts to 800,0U0/., taking into account 
the deduction of contributions from the 
Consolidated Fund and other sources, t 


the extent of 300,0002. Taking this 
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deduction into account the rate amounts 
to 3d. in the pound on the property 
assessed. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the incidence of the county 
rate to be unjust, what can we do that 
will produce any sensible effect? If we 
should throw half of the amount of the 
rate on the Consolidated Fund, it would 


relieve the ratepayer to the extent of | 
three-hal/pence in the pound; but, at the | 


same time, it would require such an 
amount as would sensibly embarrass us 
jn dealing with the general taxation of 
the country. There are many t»xes that 
do not produce more than 400,000/. a- 
year, and yet are found to act most in- 
juriously on the great body of the com- 
munity, and injurious, of course, as a 
consequence, to the agricultural commu- 
nity. I say then, frankly, so far as the 
county rate is concerned, that I am not 
prepared to recommend any change in that 
portion of our local taxation. [ Sensation. ] 
I must remind hon. Gentlemen that they 
were so kind as to intimate that they would 
not decide upon my proposal until it was 
altogether before them, and that they 
would let me state my case. Now, Sir, 


I come to the consideration of the poor- 
In dealing with these rates I beg 


rates. 
tosay I have not in any way changed my 
opinion from what I formerly entertained 
and expressed, that the absolute incidence 
of all local taxation is perfectly indefensi- 
ble in point of principle ; but looking to 
that which is most expedient for the coun- 
try generally, and most expedient for 
that class which I think most injuriously 
affected by the present arrangement—ta- 
king that view of the case, I will now for 
& moment examine the question of the 
poor-rates. We must, Sir, remember, in 
the first place, that a very great change 
has taken place in the burden of the poor- 
rate since, at the commencement of 1849, 
I first brought under the consideration of 
the House the incidence of our local taxa- 
tion, and especially and mainly of the poor- 
rate, upon realised property, and parti- 
cularly upon that portion of realised pro- 
perty which was then greatly suffering. 
Between the last official return describing 
the amount levied for the maintenance of 
the poor, on the table when I addressed 
the House on that subject in 1849, and 
the last official return which is now on the 
table of the House, there is a difference 
of nearly 25 per cent. When I look into 
the expediency of the course I am to take, 

t is a most important consideration. 
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There is no proposition I ever brought 
forward with respect to the establish- 
ment charges which, if it had been car- 
ried, would have effected so great a re- 
lief as this gradual diminution of the poor- 
rates. Now take, for example, those es- 
tablishment charges. The establishment 
charges for the salaries of officers con- 
nected with the administration of the poor 
are something like 430,000/. a year. 
Well, since 1848-49, until the last return 
upon the table, you have had, on an aver- 
age, an annual diminution of the rates 
equal to the amount of the establishment 
charges. The return of the expenditure 
for the relief and maintenance of the poor 
which was on the table when I addressed 
the House in 1849, was not the return for 
1849, but for 1848; and it was, of course, 
the basis of my general argument, and 
the origin of the feeling in the country on 
this subject. The amount was 6,180,000. 
Now, the amount expended for the relief 
and maintenance of the poor in the year 
1851—according to the last return on the 
table of the House, though I have a more 
recent one, which I shall refer to subse- 
quently —instead of being 6,180,000/., 
was 4,962,0001. [Loud cheers from the 
Opposition.| I am afraid that is really 
not a cheer on account of the diminution 
of pauperism. I am afraid it is a cheer 
for recent legislation. Now, I don’t want 
to disturb “‘ recent legislation,” but your 
cheer is a very illogical one, and I must 
show you—what I should not otherwise 
have done, because I don’t want to raise 
any controversy on the subject—that re- 
cent legislation may not have had anything 
to do with this result. Now, you (the Op- 
position) think ‘‘ recent legislation ”’ is the 
cause of the poor-rates, in 1851, having 
been under 5,000,000/., and upon that 
you cheered, but then it so happens that 
in 1846, before ‘ recent legislation’’ took 
place, the rates were rather less. [Mr. 
Bricut: With the same price of corn ‘J 
I think, though I don’t want to do it, 

could produce some returns of the prices 
of corn which would show that diminished 
poor-rates may coexist with high prices 
of corn—one return, for instance, which, 
when [ quoted it, the late Sir Robert Peel 
said ought never to have been printed ; 
but there are greater subjects for us to con- 
sider than the triumph of obsolete opinions. 
[Great laughter from the Opposition. ] 
Yes, I look upon one-sided free trade as 
an obsolete opinion, just as you look upon 
protection — obsolete, because they are 
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lost in the great principle of the day— 
that of unrestricted competition. Now, I 
must put these facts before the House, 
because they are very significant, and till 
then I hope hon. Gentlemen will suspend 
their accents of triumph. I have shown 
you that there has been a diminution of 
poor-rates from 1848 to 1851 of nearly 
25 per cent—a very important point for 
me to consider as regards the expediency 
of dealing with those rates; but, though 
there has been, from 1848 to 1851, a 
diminution of nearly 400,000/. a year in 
the poor-rates, I have here the return for 
1852; and I am sorry to say that that 
rate of diminution has not only ceased, 
but that very little diminution has taken 
place. The returns of the Poor Law 
Board, which I have in my hand, are 
very contradictory to the popular opinions 
that are held; and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should have correct ideas 
upon this subject, not only with reference 
to the condition of the people, but also 
with reference to that important question 
which is agitating the public mind—name- 
ly, as to the influence of emigration upon 
the consuming power of the country. One 
would suppose, from what we are told, and 
from what we read every day, that an 


ablebodied pauper was not in existence, 
and that a time has arrived in which the 
common business of the country cannot 
be carried on, owing to the emigration 


which is taking place. Now, the fact 
is, that in that wonderful period of 
1851-2, in which we heard all these sto- 
ries, and when I, for one, was prepared to 
see certainly an equal diminution of pau- 
perism in the country, there has been no 
such result. The amount of the rates for 
1851 was 4,962,0001., and for 1852, 
4,894,000/.; and | find, from the return for 
the half-year ending in Michaelmas, 1852, 
that the amount is 2,432,000I1., which, 
being doubled, would give 4,864,0000. for 
the year; but you must remember that the 
half-year ending at Michaelmas is the mild 
half-year, and, therefore, I do not think 
we can believe that any sensible reduction 
of the pauperism of the country ought to 
be relied on. I will not, however, urge any 
argument upon it. I confess myself, not- 
withstanding this return, I believe that the 
country is in a most prosperous state, and 
I will not relinquish the belief that pauper- 
ism will yet be sensibly diminished; but it 
is my duty to place these details before the 
House. Still, the great fact remains that 
the charge for pauperism in this country 
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upon realised property, and especially 

the agricultural interest, has been reduced 
by the amount of 25 per cent since I firgt 
drew the attention of the House to the 
subject; and there is no doubt, notwith. 
standing the somewhat disappointing te. 
turn I have just placed before the House, 
that there are circumstances in operation 
at this moment which, if human judgment 
can lead us to a reasonable conclusion, 
must considerably affect the amount of 
pauperism in thiscountry. I have no doubt 
the counteracting causes that, for a mo. 
ment, have arrested the rapid diminution 
of the rates might be discovered, but I 
myself still believe there are circumstances 
and causes in operation that will progres. 
sively, and even materially, diminish the 
pauperism of the country. Well, then, 
Sir, I have to consider, under these cir. 
cumstances, whether it will be expedient 
to deal with the sum that is raised by local 
taxation for the maintenance and relief of 
the poor. I have to recollect that, since! 
brought this subject forward, there has 
been such a diminution in the amount 
levied that four times the amount of the 
establishment charges have been saved 
to the realised property of the country. 
I have to recollect that we are preelud- 
ed from dealing with the establishment 
charges entirely, since that could not be 
effected without the transference of the 
entire patronage of many thousand offices 
to the central Government—an arrange- 
ment which in this country could not be 
tolerated. 1 have to recollect, also, with 
regard to that peculiar portion of the re- 
alised property of the country whose claim 
I urged, that since the period of 1849 the 
relative proportion between that property 
and the other realised property of the 
country has undergone a change, and that 
from both these causes the incidence of 
this taxation isless severe. Lastly, I do be- 
lieve that all the influences in operation, not- 
withstanding the return I have quoted to the 
House, tend to the diminution, and the con- 
siderable diminution, of the burden in ques- 
tion. Well, Sir, as my means are limited 
—looking, as I have anxiously looked, for 
means by which I might assist every suf- 
fering class, every class which I think has 
a fair claim to the consideration of the 
House, in a manner which would contri- 
bute to the general welfare of the commu- 
nity—believing that the measures which, 
on the part of my Colleagues, I am about 
to propose to-night have that tendency, 
and that they will greatly assist those who, 
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I think, have been subjected to a very se- 
vere trial, and who, in this respect, I con- 
ceive, are liable to a taxation which, on 
principle, cannot be defended—I am not 
pared to recommend any change in the 
resent system of raising the local taxation 
of the country. 

I have now, Sir, considered three in- 
stances of peculiar interests that have, 
jn my opinion, suffered by recent legisla- 
tion. I have placed before the House the 
general views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with respect to those interests. I 
have offered, with regard to the shipping 
interest, measures which, so far as I could 
judge of the feelings of the House, were, 
1 think, considered moderate but satisfac. 
tory. [‘* Hear, hear !’?] I mean mode- 
rate so far in their conception that they 
have not been framed with an ad captan- 
dum purpose; satisfactory, because I be- 
lieve this House and the country will take 
them as a final settlement to that contro- 
versy. 1 have endeavoured, on the part of 
the Government, to view the claims of the 
sugar colonies in a just and fair spirit. I 
am sure that those who are connected with 
that interest must be satisfied that it would 
be quite impossible to propose a differen- 
tial duty; that that claim could only have 
been urged by those who were not masters 
of the facts; and they must see, from the 
course taken on the part of the Govern- 
ment as to encouraging immigration to the 
Colonies, and permitting them to carry on 
the manufacturing processes without the 
restrictions which before existed—a boon 
which has been described to me by an 
eminent member of the West India body 
as equal itself to a differential duty of 
ls. 6d. per cwt.—they must feel, when 
the Government have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility—for it is a grave 
responsibility —of recommending that step, 
besides others to which I shall have to ad- 
vert, having the same object in view, 
that there has been an anxious desire 
on our part to place them in as good 
& position as present circumstances and 
the temper of the public mind would 
permit. I believe, Sir, that the measures 
we have recommended with respect to the 
West India body will sensibly improve the 
condition of that interest. 1 shall not 
touch any further upon the subject of local 
taxation. I now approach the more im- 
portant topic of viewing the taxation of 
this country under the new circumstances 
10 which all parties and conditions of men 
have now agreed they are to be placed, 
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So long as there were two great parties in 
this country who questioned the principle 
upon which our commercial code ought to 
be established, it was impossible to ob- 
tain any general adhesion to the principle 
upon which our financial policy ought to be 
constructed. So long as a man thought 
that his industry ought to be protected, he 
was prepared to endure a heavy burden of 
taxation artificially distributed. So long 
as a man thought that his industry should 
be free from all restriction, of course he 
demurred against the system which im- 
posed restriction upon the financial ar- 
rangements of the country, and raised 
the prices of the articles which he con- 
sumed. It is obvious, generally speak- 
ing, that the doctrine of unrestricted 
competition is yot consistent with re- 
stricted industry—in a word, if you de- 
cree that the community are to receive 
low prices for their produce, your policy 
ought to be one which will put an end, as 
soon as possible, to high taxes. Well, 
Sir, after the general election, and after 
the solemn verdict of the country, we had 
to consider the general system of our tax- 
ation, and to apply to it the principle of 
unrestricted competition. We had to ask 
ourselves what were the measures which it 
was best to recommend to Parliament— 
now that this principle was formally and de- 
finitively established, what were the mea- 
sures most consistent with that principle, 
and which would enable the community to 
encounter that competition which it must 
now, in every form and in every sense, be 
prepared to meet? Well, Sir, when we 
took that subject into consideration, giving 
it the utmost thought we could command, 
it appeared to us that we must arrive in- 
evitably at this result—that we should best 
enable the people to engage in that com- 
petition to which they are now for ever 
destined by cheapening as much as pos- 
sible that which sustains their lives. We 
look, therefore, to articles that are of 
prime necessity, and if we find that those 
articles of prime necessity are subjected 
to some of the heaviest taxes in our tariff, 
then we say that these are arrangements 
inconsistent with the new system establish- 
ed, and the new principle of which we 
have approved. It is the boast of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that they have given 
cheap bread to the community—but the 
principles upon which you have given 
cheap bread to the community are prin- 
ciples which ought to make you cheapen 
the sustenance of the community in every 
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form; and I think I shall be able to show 
to the House, that if they adopt that prin- 
ciple of finance, they will, in a legitimate 
manner, without going out of their way, 


and without any artificial means, be giving | 


the greatest possible impulse to every 
branch of the industry of the country, and 
especially to those very branches that have 
most suffered by recent legislation. The 
House, therefore, will not be astonished 
that Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to recommend Parliament to deal 
with the malt tax. Here is a prime ne- 
cessity of life subject to a very high tax, 
and a very high tax levied under cireum- 
stances which greatly restrict industry. I 
am not called upon to recommend the 
change I- am about to propose to the 
House to hon. Gentlemen opposite on any 
other plea than that which they have al- 
ways declared to be the sovereign plea— 
namely, the benefit of the consumer. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have sometimes told 
friends of mine, when they have proposed 
dealing with the malt tax as a means of 
assisting the agricultural interest, that it 
was only a consumer’s tax; but I am sure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will not oppose 
the plan of the Government on that plea 
—that they will not get up and tell me | 
am about to propose a change in the law 
which will only benefit the consumer. It 
can hardly be the effect of the dissolution 
of Parliament, it will hardly be the effect 
of the triumph of unrestricted competi- 
tion, that I am to be told by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, on the first occasion when | 
propose a remission of a tax, that it can 
only benefit the consumer. On the con- 
trary, I give hon. Gentlemen opposite 
credit for the consistent and sincere con- 
viction that the interest of the consumer is 
the interest which we ought first to con- 
sider. I have never disguised my own opin- 
ions on this subject. I have always told my 
friends that though it was certainly the 
interest of the consumer that the malt tax 
should be dealt with, still it was my opin- 
ion that there was no tax with which we 
could deal which, if properly dealt with, 
would more benefit the agricultural in- 
terest. [Cheers.] I hope hon. Gentle- 
men opposite will not grudge me a few 
observations on this view of the question 
to those with whom I have so long been 
in close connexion. It appears to me 
that the question of the malt tax has as- 
sumed a totally different aspect since the 
repeal of the corn laws. I know it was 
said by one who was justly of great 
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authority in this House—one of very great 
authority with me—that the moment you 
repealed the corn laws the repeal of the 
malt tax was inevitable; and, Sir, I think 
there will be no great difficulty in demon. 
strating the soundness of that opinion. 
But it is quite clear, when Ministers of 
State take every opportunity of informing 
the cultivator of the soil that he must grow 
as little wheat as possible, that the diff. 
culty of maintaining the policy of a law 
which restricts the production of the next 
generous grain is proportionately increased, 
There is no doubt, when the tendency of 
your recent legislation is to diminish the 
production of wheat, and, in fact, to limit 
its production to those soils only which are 
eminently and naturally qualified for it, 
that the tendency of your legislation should 
be, if not to encourage those productions 
which would be natural to the soil, now that 
wheat is to be relinquished, at least not to 
maintain laws which would discourage the 
production of them. Even as regards 
wheat, it is impossible that any legislative 
means can be devised which would more 
tend to the encouragement and support of 
the wheat land than, in fact, diverting 
those soils that were improperly employed 
in the cultivation of wheat back to their 
original purpose. The more you produce 
barley upon the soils qualified to produce 
barley, the more you are improving the 
market for the production of those soils 
eminently qualified to give us wheat; and 
the indirect influence of any change in the 
malt tax upon the production of wheat will 
be, in my opinion, very considerable. Well, 
Sir, we now have to consider, in the first 
place, how we shall deal with this tax, in 
what manner and to what degree. If we 
deal with it in a small manner, we shall 
probably accomplish none of those objects 
to which I have alluded. The consumer 
will not be benefited—the cultivator of the 
soil will not be benefited—you’ll neither 
have cheap beer, nor will you have a freeer 
cultivation of the land of the country. 
What you want is, that you shall have as 
much as possible unrestricted industry, 
and its consequences, as far as the eulti- 
vator of the soil is concerned; and that 
one of the consequences of that unrestricted 
industry should be that the consumer should 
be enabled to procure one of the main causes 
of his expenditure, and one of the principal 
sources of his health and strength, suppli 

to him at a reduced price. Those are the 
objects we wish to attain, and they appear 
to us to be objects which cannot be attai 
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swe deal in a small manner with this great 
subject. The existing duty upon malt is 
93, 74d., and 5 per cent on the bushel. 
The consumption is increasing. In 1849 
it was 38,935,000 bushels; in 1850 it was 
40,744,000; and in 1851 it went a little 
back, and was 40,377,000 bushels. But, 
though increasing, there is no article of 
consumption which has less proportionately 
increased, and the diminution of the con- 
sumption of which can, I think, be more 
clearly attributed to the large tax levied 
on it, and to the restrictions which that 
tax ocedsions. I know there are Gentle- 
men who have endeavoured to maintain at 
times that the reason the consumption of 
malt has not increased to a greater extent 
is, that the taste of the country has been 
diverted to other sources of sustenance and 
excitement; but I think I could show to 
the House, by a reference to a few general 
tatistics upon these subjects, that that is 
a position which cannot be maintained. 
Well, Sir, under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government think it their duty 
torecommend to the House that the malt 
tax should be considerably diminished— 
that we should diminish by one-half the 
amount of the present duty on malt. The 
sum which we have to deal with is a sum 
which exceeds 5,000,000/. as regards the 
revenue, and we propose that we shall di- 
minish the duty exactly by one-half; we 
propose that there should be paid an uni- 
form duty of 1s. 33d. and 5 per cent per 
bushel upon barley, and also upon every 
bushel of bere and bigg; we propose to 
terminate the restrictions and the difference 
in the duty which has been injuriously and 
improperly maintained between malt raised 
from barley and from bere and bigg; and 
we propose also to do away with the draw- 
back in Scotland upon spirits produced 
from malt. That drawback has already 
been renounced by Ireland as unnecessary. 
It was recommended by the Commissioners 
on Excise Inquiry as one which should be 
terminated whenever any considerable re- 
duction took place in the duty upon malt; 
and I think I shall have no difficulty in 
showing to the House, when we come to 
points of detail, that this is a change which 
ought no longer to be postponed. Now, 
allow me to read to the House the recom- 
mendation which was made, in the year 
1831, I think, upon the subject of the 
malt duty, by a distinguished Member of 
this House, Sir Henry Parnell, who was 
at the head of the Royal Commission 


to inquire into the Excise, and to whose | 
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‘labours we are indebted for some of the 
most valuable documents in our Parlia- 
‘mentary library. Now, these words are 
very interesting when we remember the 
‘eireumstances under which they were 
written. Having entered into a general 
| statement that the most effectual mode 
| of suppressing illicit malting would be by 
,@ reduction of the duty on malt, he went 
on as follows :— 

“ But, if the importation of foreign barley be 

not permitted, the tendency of a reduced duty to 
increase the consumption of malt would be coun- 
teracted by the price of British barley becoming 
higher in consequence of the new demand for it, 
which would arise from the duty having been low- 
ered ; and thus the consequence of a reduction of 
duty would be, not such an increased consumption 
of malt as would keep the revenue up to its present 
amount, but a higher price of barley, and a cer- 
tain loss of revenue. As, therefore, there is no 
probability of a reduced duty being followed by 
such an increased consumption of malt as would 
prevent a loss of revenue, so long as the importa- 
tion of foreign barley is restricted, we are of opin- 
ion that it will be preferable to endeavour to 
check illicit malting by the enforcement of the 
Excise laws, however inadequate they may be to 
produce a complete remedy, rather than to try the 
experiment of stopping it by a reduction of duty. 
If there were no factitious cause for elevating the 
price of barley, arising from the direct effect of a 
duty on foreign barley, or from the indirect effect 
of duties on other kinds of foreign corn, we 
should not feel any hesitation in saying that the 
proper way of dealing with the malt duty would 
be to reduce it one half.” 
Those were the words of Sir Henry Par- 
nell. Practically, he said that, if your 
corn laws were repealed, he recommended 
you to reduce your malt duty one-half; 
that, too, is the opinion of a Gentleman as 
tender of the revenue as any Gentleman 
who ever spoke in this House. Those 
circumstances, which Sir Henry Parnell 
possibly did not contemplate, have oc- 
curred; you have repealed your corn laws, 
and I ask you now to sanction the recom- 
mendation made by Sir Henry Parnell at 
that time. ‘‘ For,’”’ says he— 

“ Nothing, in our opinion, can be more unwise 

than to reduce duties on articles which are fit 
subjects of taxation, without at the same time 
taking care to secure the most abundant supply 
that is possible to be secured of the materials 
which are necessary for their production.” 
Well, you have done that. The cireum- 
stances which he anticipated have oc- 
curred, and now I ask you to adopt the 
measure which he recommended. 

Mr. CAYLEY: Is that the report of 
the Commissioners that you have quoted 
from ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes; the report of the Com- 
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missioners of Excise Inquiry, of which | possessors of malt from the competition, 
Sir II. Parnell was the chairman. The | so far as the one-half in the amount of the 
report of the Commissioners also recom- | duty is concerned to which they will be 
mended terminating the drawback on spi- | subjected, and for that stock in hand they 
rits made from malt in Scotland. That is | will receive a drawback in proportion to 
at present 8d. per gallon; and, of course, the reduction of the duty. I do not knoy 
if there were a reduction of the duty by |that this is the convenient moment at 
one-half, it would only be 4d. per gallon. | which I should attempt to place before the 
But here is the report of the Committee on | House the effect of these changes upon 
the Spirit Duties in Ireland :— the revenue. It will probably be tote 

« That it is the opinion of this Committee that | convenient that at a subsequent part of my 
the repeal of the malt drawback in Ireland will | statement I should place the effect of those 
not be prejudicial either to the trade in spirits, or | changes before the House. I will, then, 
to the revenue, in that country. | ones more, merely recapitulate, for the 
That was in 1842. In consequence of | sake of clearness, what this change is, 
that, the drawback in Ireland was termi-| We propose to reduce the duty on malt 
nated without a murmur. It has given | one-half; we propose that there shall be no 
general satisfaction, and I am certain that | difference between the duty on malt raised 
the repeal of the drawback in Scotland | from barley and from bere and bigg. This 
will prove equally suecessful. There are | will occasion some accession to the te. 
many points in the report of the Commis- | venue, though it is not for that object, but 
sioners of Excise Inquiry as regards malt | in order to simplify the subject as much 
which are well worthy of the consideration | as possible, that I recommend it to the 
of the House. They particularly dilate House. We propose to put an end to the 
on the length of eredit which is given in ‘drawback allowed in Scotland on spirits 
that trade. They show the vicious prin-| raised from malt; and we propose that the 
ciple on which that system has been estab- | reduction shall take place on the 10th of 


lished; and they recommend that the ere-| October next, on which day the whole 
dit should be limited to the same duration | stock in hand throughout the country will 
which applies to all other exciseable arti-| be taken, and a drawback allowed to the 


holders of that stock proportionate in 
amount to the reduction of the duty. 
Well, Sir, following the principle which 


eles. I confess I am not prepared to give 
unqualified adhesion to that recommenda- 
tion. I think it is of the greatest impor- | 


tance that in all these changes the parti- 
eular trades involved should be disturbed 


as little as possible; and, though I think | 
that the principles laid down in that report | 
are sound principles, and that ultimately | 
we should look as much as possible in this | 
country to diminish the system of long | 


credits, which is not adapted to the prin- 
ciple on which our commerce is conducted 
at present, but which was the result, I 


think, of paper currency and war specu- | 


lation—still, at the same time, I think it 
would not be wise unqualifiedly and en- 
tirely to adopt the recommendation of the 
Commissioners in this respect. We pro- 
pose, then, that on the 10th-of October 
next the malt duty shall be reduced one- 
half. We have fixed on that period, of 
course, after due examination into the 
question when the change could take place 
with the least inconvenience to the trade, 
and, as we believe, with the most general 
benefit to the community, and the 10th of 
October is the day on which we have fixed 
On that day we propose to take the stock 
on hand throughout the country, and of 
course we shall guard those who are then 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


' I have laid down, that in the present state 
of affairs we should consider our taxation 
mainly as it regards the great body of 
the consumers, believing that that policy 
will afford the most legitimate, the surest, 
and the most efficient means of relieving 
the industry of the country, I proceed now 
| to another branch of the question. I have 
'shown you that by the manner in which 
we propose to deal with the malt tax we 
benefit largely, as we believe, the con- 
‘sumer; but in doing so we think that in- 
| cidentally—and that was only a secondary 
| purpose—we are giving most efficient aid 
to the agricultural interest, far beyond 
what dealing with local taxation would 


| give. Now, Sir, I come to another branch 


of the subject. I come to deal with an 
article as popular with the people as malt, 
as much a necessary of life, and subjected 
to a much heavier tax. I am about to re- 
commend to the House to deal with the tes 
duties, Sir, I know the prejudices that 
exist among a certain class of persons om 
the subject of the tea duties; but having 
had occasion to look very much into this 


| question, I have been amused in mark- 
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ing the rise of opinion—the gradual 
formation of opinion—on this article of 
ace, now almost one of paramount 
interest in this country. I hardly know 
anything more diverting than to open 
ss Diary, where we see it stated, 
“ook & cup of the new China drink 
=very pleasant,’’ and to remember that 
fot two centuries have passed, and the 
etotie novelty which pleased one even- 
ing that fantastic gentleman is now the 
incipal solace of every cottage in the 
kingdom. Well, Sir, the great objection 
which has been urged at different times 
and by persons in authority—for I think it 
right to state a case of this kind as fairly 
as possitle—is, that in dealing with tea, 
we deal with an article of limited produc- 
ti. True it is that since Mr. Pepys had 
his ettp of the ‘‘new China drink’’—true 
it is that since certainly the commence- 
ment of the last century, when only 
500,000 Ib. of tea were imported into this 
country at a very high price, we have end- 
ed in importing more than 70,000,000 Ib. 
in oné year, and every year at a cheaper 
rate, These would seem to be facts in 
the face of which it is very difficult to be- 
lieve that the production of tea can be 
limited. A production so immensely in- 
creased, and always imported at a lower 
price, appears to be one, the supply of 
which cannot certainly be likely to fail. 
But in the year 1834, I think, or shortly 
after the passing of the Reform Bill, when 
the trade with China was opened—when 
the charter of the East India Company 
was about to be, or had become, matter of 
discussion—it was always urged by per- 
sons of authority, against opening the 
trade with China, that we should be greatly 
disappointed in what would occur, because, 
the supply of tea being limited, it was 
quite impossible that there could be any 
reduction in the price. The supply of tea 
was then, I think, about 30,000,000 Ib. 
per annum. Now, we have, last year, 
imported the unprecedented amount of 
71,466,000 Ib., our consumption being, in 
round numbers, 54,000,000 lb. It is quite 
clear, therefore, that the importation of 
tea is still greater than our consumption; 
and it is also quite clear that the duties 
Which exist, which are nearly 240 per 
cent per lb., check a consumption equal to 
the importation. Well, Sir, when we look 
to the gradual increase in the importation 
of tea; when we look to the broad fact 
that 30,000,000 Ib. under the restricted 
trade have increased to 71,466,900 Ib. un- 
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| der the freer trade, though subjected to a 
‘colossal duty; when we look to all the evi- 
| dence before us, and to the gradual dimi 
nution always of price, we have a right, b 
think, primd facie to conclude that there 
will be no difficulty in supplying the de- 
mand for tea in this country. But, Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government, in dealing with 
this important subject, have not deemed it 
consistent with their duty merely to depend 
upon their own conclusions, formed from 
books, and their observation of what occurs 
around them. They have had an opportunity 
of consulting those who are great authori- 
ties on the subject, who, by their foreign 
residence, their particular study of the 
matter in question, and their natural apti- 
tude to form conclusions upon such sub- 
jects, should be entitled to guide the judg- 
ment of any Administration. They have 
applied to those who, locally, were the 
best capable of forming an opinion— 
though, of course, to form an opinion on 
a subject in a country like China is much 
more difficult than in other countries— 
nevertheless, we have now some know- 
ledge of China; nevertheless, there are in- 
dividuals who are very competent to guide 
even a Government on such subjects; and, 
after bestowing upon this question the most 
laborious investigation, and having omitted 
no efforts to obtain the most accurate infor- 
mation; having suggested every means and 
every test by which that information could 
be brought to bear— having even personally 
had the honour and satisfaction of confer- 
ring with some peculiarly qualified to offer 
an opinion on the subject—Her Majesty’s 
Government have arrived at the conclusion 
which, to use the most moderate language 
I can command, may be thus expressed— 
that there can be no prospect of any want 
of a supply of tea to this country. It is 
under these circumstances, Sir, that we 
approach this question. We must remem- 
ber some facts of importance; we must re- 
member that since the year 1841 the an- 
nual increase in the consumption of tea in 
this country has been 1,727,000 lb. There 
has been a gradual increase from 1841 of 
the consumption of tea, even at a duty of 
240 per cent, and that increase during the 
last few years has been much larger. The 
increase in the consumption during the last 
six years, without any reduction of duty, 
has been nearly 10,000,000Ib. In 1851 
the consumption in round numbers was 
54,000,000 Ib., while in 1844 it was 
44,000,000 Ib. In cousidering this sub- 
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what has occurred in respect to the con- 
sumption of sugar. The consumption of 
sugar in the year 1844, the year imme- 
diately preceding the great reduction of 
the duty, was 4,129,000 ewt.; in 1850, it 
was 6,200,000 ewt.; and in 1851, it was 
nearly 6,600,000 ewt., showing an increase 
in the first six years of the reduced duty 
of about one-half, and in seven years, of 
considerably more than one-half, the duty 
having been reduced in the proportion of 
25 to 10. In dealing with tea, we are of 
opinion that it would be perfectly vain to 
attempt to make any difference either be- 
tween black and green, or between any 
qualities whatever. We are persuaded, 
that in making any such attempt, we 
should only involve ourselves in great 
trouble; that we should not attain the ob- 
ject we all desire; and that in this ques- 
tion, as in malt, or in any question of a 
similar kind, the boldest is the wisest 
course. I mentioned before, that we were 
not of opinion that the reduction of duties 
on articles so far of a similar character, 
that they both tend to the sustenance of 
the people in the form of beverages, at all 
interfere with each other. I do not know 
any more striking case than the case of 
coffee. I think that in 1808 there was 
little more imported into this country than 
1,000,000 Ib. of coffee. The duty was 
then considerable. It was changed—it 
was much lowered; and, in 1809—and re- 
member what our population then was as 
compared with what it is at present—the 
importation was nearly 10,000,000Ib. But 
simultaneously with that increased con- 
sumption of coffee the consumption of tea 
has increased, and we are now consuming 
37,000,000 lb. of coffee, while, as I have 
just shown, last year we consumed 
54,000,000 Ib. of tea, and probably we 
shall not consume much less than 
57,000,0001b. in the financial year end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1853. Under 
these circumstances, availing ourselves of 
the experience which dealing with the 
sugar duties has given, following a prece- 
dent which I think has been so successful, 
we think the proposition that we ought to 
make to the House—a proposition which ! 
believe in every way is a safe proposition 
—should also be one in its character of a 
complete and comprehensive nature. . The 
present duty upon tea, with the 5 per cent 
added, is 2s. 24d. a pound. Without ma- 
king any distinction in the qualities of tea, 
we propose that we should reduce that 
duty to ls. a pound; and we propose that, 
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following the example of the sugar duties, 
that reduction shall extend over the term 
of six years—that in the first year there 
should be a reduction of 43d. per lb.— 
[Laughter.] 1 think hon, Gentlemen, 
when they have reflected for a moment, 
will find they are too precipitate in their 
laughter, because we have to consider two 
things, we have not only to consider the 
revenue, but also the case as it affects the 
consumers, who seem to be quite forgotten 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. There is not 
the slightest doubt that if the state of the 
revenue allowed us at once to reduce the 
duty to 1s. a pound, you would probably find 
the greater proportion of the reduction would 
not go to the advantage of the consumer; 
because, although I have great confidence 
in the resources of China for the production 
of tea, although I know that China is the 
most populous country in the world, with. 
out stating how many hundred millions may 
be there, and although I know that tea is 
used in every part of China, and that the 
quantity exported is comparatively a very 
small part of that which is produced and 
consumed in China, and although I know 
very well there is an annual surplus left of 
that exporting quantity in China, still I am 
perfectly aware that if there is a sudden 
demand in this market, and you have not 
taken the usual and prudential care and 
consideration upon which all trade must 
be conducted, you will not find the con- 
sumer will benefit to the extent of the 
remission in question, while at the same 
time the revenue must suffer considerably. 
It takes three or four years to make a tea 
tree, and that is a point to be considered 
in dealing with these duties. If you want 
to increase production, especially of such 
an article as tea, you cannot suddenly go 
with a demand for which they are not pre- 
pared; but if you take the scale which Her 
Majesty ’s Government propose—a very mo- 
derate scale I admit, but I believe a very 
safe one—I think, with very slight injury 
to the revenue, you will ultimately obtain 
that cheap and superior article which you 
would desire. Well, then, what we pro- 
pose in dealing immediately with this ar- 
ticle—and it must be remembered that 
tea is not like an article of domestic pro- 
duce, but is subject to very different con- 
ditions—what we propose is, that there 
should be an immediate reduction of 4}4 
per pound in the duty on tea, reducing it 
from 2s. 24d. per pound to ls. 10d. I 
believe I have taken the increased coi 
sumption under that reduced duty at 4 
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safe figure. Instead of 54,001,000, 
ypon which the last January revenue was 
raised, I only put 60,000,000 Ib. for the 
first year of the reduced duty, being an 
increase of 6,000,000 Ib., but virtually not 
much more than 3,000,000 Ib.; because, 
as have told the House, the consumption 
of tea has so much increased on the quan- 
tity on which the revenue was last taken 
in January 1852, that probably the amount 
of the consumption of tea for this year 
will be 57,000,000 lb. Therefore, virtu- 
ally, I only caleulate upon an increase of 
3,000,000 Ib. at the reduced duty for the 
first year. I think, when we take the 
average of a great many years, and find 
that we have from year to year attained a 
similar increase, that we may well calcu- 
late upon an increase of 2,000,000 Ib. a 
year. That is not an excessive calculation. 
I think the reduction we propose is one 
that wecan make with perfect safety to our 
finances, as I will show to the House when 
Isum up the changes in the taxation of 
the country which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have determined to recommend. I 
propose, then, in regard to tea, that we 
should immediately reduce the duty 4}d. a 
Ib, and that in each subsequent year it 
should be reduced 2d. per Ib. until it arrives 
at ls. I believe that if you adopt that 
system you will very little injure the re- 
venue, that you will gradually enable the 
people of this country to have a supply, at 
a very reasonable rate, of a very favourite 
beverage; and that you will do more than 
that—that you will give a great stimulus 
to the commerce, the shipping, and the 
manufactures of this country. For my 
own part, 1 do not know any measure more 
calculated to give a great stimulus to the 
commerce and shipping of this country 
than a measure dealing largely and exten- 
sively with the tea duties; and, although I 
might have been glad to offer to the House 
a project with regard to this duty which, 
at the first blush, might seem of a more 
favourable character, yet, considering the 
circumstances under which Her Majesty’s 
Government make their exposition of the 
financial policy they recommend—that the 
financial year is not yet concluded, and 
other cireumstances—I am persuaded we 
have taken a prudent as well as a bold 
course; and that, if the House accepts our 
Proposition, they will have consented to 
one of the most important arrangements, 
and sanctioned one of the most effectual 
measures, ever brought forward to stimu- 
late the commerce of this country. 





Sir, there is one duty I am about to deal 
with, and which is connected with this 
branch of the subject, and which, perhaps, 
I ought to have adverted to before, and 
that is the hop duty. We are unwilling 
to make this effort to give cheap beer to 
the people without dealing with one of the 
important ingredients of that beverage. 
The House is aware there are two duties 
now levied upon hops. There is the old 
duty of the time of Queen Anne, and there 
is the war duty imposed during our great 
European struggle. Those duties are al- 
most equal in amount; in round numbers, 
without the fractions, they amount nearly 
to about Id. per lb. each, and what we 
propose is, that the old war duty—a very 
unpopular duty—a duty which ought never 
to have been continued—should be remit- 
ted. At present we do not propose to take 
off all. Something must be left for future 
statements. Still I think in reducing the 
hop duty one-half, and the malt duty one- 
half, and reducing the tea duties imme- 
diately considerably in the pound, and in es- 
tablishing machinery which will bring them 
down to ls. alb., it cannot be said we 
have been unmindful of the claims of the 
community, subjected to the principle of 
unrestricted competition. 

Now, Sir, there is one point of some 
importance which I think I ought to touch 
upon. We are raising the revenue of this 
country, and recommending all these mea- 
sures on the principle that the revenue of 
this country shall mainly depend on the 
consuming power of the people. But it 
has been said of late, it has been rumoured 
about with considerable vehemence, that 
the consuming power of the people is rap- 
idly diminishing. Some modern econom- 
ists—I speak of those statements which 
mect us in many quarters and in many 
places—say that the consuming power of 
the people is in a state of rapid diminution; 
and I think I am only doing my duty in 
calling the attention of the House to that 
subject, for it is one that very much agi- 
tates the public mind; and it is the duty of 
the House to instruct the public mind upon 
subjects of so much importance; for, if that 
is true, certainly the principle upon which I 
am now recommending these measures is 
erroneous and mistaken. Now, Sir, I have 
no hesitation in saying that no evidence 
reaches me which in any way leads me to 
believe there is the slightest foundation for 
the opinion which is said to prevail—that 
the consuming power of the people is 
diminishing. I apprehend the idea which 
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has given rise to the opinion that the con- 
suming power of the people is diminishing, 
is founded upon the emigration that has 
taken place from this country; and that is 
a subject to which the hon. and learned 
Member for Wolverhampton called the at- 
tention of the House the other night. 
There is no doubt that, if we look to the 
returns of emigration, we shall find that 
there has been a greater amount of emi- 
gration from this country within this 
year than is counterbalanced by the 
births that have been registered in Eng- 
land and Wales. In the year 1849 
the emigration was, in round numbers, 
300,000; in 1850, 280,000; in 1851, 
335,000; and on the Ist of October, 
1852, the last return I have, that is to 
say, in three quarters of a year, they are 
in amount nearly equal to the whole of 
the year 1851—namely, 332,000. There 
is no doubt also that the births of this 
country, in the year 1851, were in round 
numbers little more than 600,000, and the 
deaths amounted to 400,000. So it would 
seem from these returns that our births 
exceeded our deaths by 200,000 in the 
year 1851; and that our emigration ex- 
ceeded the superfluity of our births by 
considerably above 100,000; but if these 
facts are a little examined—if they are a 
little analysed, it will be found there is no 
foundation for the conclusions that have 
been hastily drawn from them. In the 
first place, the return of our births, mar- 
riages, and deaths is confined to England 
and Wales; in the second place, the 
amount of emigration frem England and 
Wales is small—two-thirds of it is from 
Ireland, a ce untry which does not figure 
in the returns of our births and population. 
Then we have to consider the different 
causes that have produced emigration from 
Ireland, and emigration from England. 
The emigration from Ireland is produced 
by a social system that has broken to pieces; 
it is produced, I may say, by the misery 
of the people. Now, the emigration from 
England is produced by causes exaetly the 
contrary to those I have stated with re- 
spect to Ireland. The people in this coun- 
try were never better off, but they have 
foreign inducements that act upon their 
spirit of energy and enterprise, and they 
are determined to seek even better fortunes 
than they experience in their native land. 
That is the first point—that is the great 
difference between the causes that have 
produced the emigration of the two coun- 
tries. The emigration from England js, 
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in faet, only 100,000 a year, while there 
is an addition of 200,000 to its population, 
There is nothing, it would seem, exes, 
sively apprehensive in the fact that opr 
emigration, stimulated by the higher agpj. 
rations of man, and not oceasioned by g 
sense of misery, so far affects our popu. 
tion that 100,000 persons quit us, while 
the natural increase of our population jg 
200,000; but, even if there were 200,000 
or 300,000 of our population quitting 
England, I could not view emigration, 
under such conditions as those under whieh 
the emigration from Great Britain takes 
place, as a source of weakness to the 
country, or, which is the point for us to 
consider, in speaking of the finances of 
the country — as a source of diminution 
in its consuming power. On the econ- 
trary—though one naturally shrinks from 
paradoxes upon a subject so grave-~my 
own opinion is that it has a tendengy 
to increase the consuming power. Every 
emigrant from England generally becomes 
an English colonist, and an English colo 
nist becomes an English customer, and 
our markets are stimulated, our people are 
employed, and their wages are improved 
by the very cireumstance which some re- 
gard as tending to our decay and desola- 
tion. But, even if I look to the case of 
Ireland, where emigration takes place 
under conditions so contrary to those of 
England, I am still obliged to arrive at s 
similar conclusion. Have hon. Gentlemen 
remembered what the state of Ireland was 
a few years ago?—have they forgotten 
that memorable document, the Report of 
the Devon Commission ?—have they re 
membered that description, which cireu- 
lated throughout Europe, of there being 
in Ireland 2,400,000 paupers—that more 
than one-third of the people were receiving 
no wages of any kind—that they were 
living in hovels, littered on straw, feeding 
on dry roots, and often on seaweed ? That 
was the description given by Royal Com- 
missioners, under a Royal Commission, of 
a great portion of the people of Ireland, 
Well, then, you have got rid, in a certaw 
degree, of that population. It is, m 
doubt, a dark passage—it is, no doubt, 8 
gloomy chapter, in the history of any 
country, that such events should occurs 
but I am only looking at it in » financial 
point of view to-night. I am bound, iB 
bringing forward measures, such as, 00 
the part of the Government, I am now 
bringing forward, not to evade a mater 
of such yast interest, upon the truth of 
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which the whole of this subject depends, 
It is @ question of the utmost import- 
gnee—the consuming power of the peo- 

of this country. But although we 
me lost in Ireland more than one 
million and a half of the population, has 
the revenue of Ireland suffered a diminu- 
tion in proportion to that loss? On the 
contrary, the revenue of Ireland, in its 
worst time, never very sensibly dimin- 
ished. Between the year before the 
famine and the present year, there has 
not been a difference of anything like 
halfa million. I believe in the former 
ear the revenue from Ireland was very 
fl more than 4,000,000/., and—I am 
sorry I am trusting my memory on the 
point—it is now, I think, 3,700,000. and 
upwards, and it is in a very buoyant state. 
l take the case of Ireland because we are 
there apparently labouring under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances. All this 
shows that the consuming power of a people 
does not depend on their numbers, but on 
their condition; and I am persuaded that 
if the exodus, as it is called, of the Irish 
people continues, it will end even in Ire- 
land becoming a much wealthier country, 
and that the consuming power of the people 
of that country will not only be sus- 
tained, but will increase. But, as regards 
Great Britain, I believe that the emigra- 
tion that has taken place, instead of being 
a source of disquietude and alarm, is, in 
fact, the means by which the wealth of 
this country will be greatly inereased; that it 
will have a most beneficial effect upon the 
people that remain; that it will develop their 
resources, and give opportunities to many 
that they never before possessed, and that 
the general result will be beneficial to the 
revenue, and the consuming power of the 
people will not only increase, but also the 
population, There is one point connected 
with this subject of very considerable im- 
portance. There-is an apprehension en- 
tertained by some persons that there has 
been of late an unnatural rise in the rate 
ofwages. Great authorities, | understand, 
are of opinion that the rate of wages is in- 
creasing sc rapidly that the rate of profits 
will not only be diminished, but destroyed. 
Now, | am bound to say, that in pursuance 
of my duty, I have made inquiry into this 
subject; but I have not received any evi- 
dence of that extraordinary rise of wages of 
which we haye heard. I believe that there 

been a rise in wages; and I believe, 
moreover, that it has been very much to 
the public benefit; and that, if it continues, 





the public will be still more benefited. 
One thing, I think, is clear—that the con- 
suming power of the country has not been 
diminished by the augmentation in the 
rate of wages. But, Sir, although the 
rate of profit depends upon the rate of 
wages, that is not the only element in this 
great question. There is another element 
still more important in its solution, and 
that is the rate of interest. The employer 
of labour may pay more to his workman— 
I hope he does; but the employer of capi- 
tal is obtaining that capital at the present 
day on much more fayourable terms, and with 
a facility which no employer of labour ever 
before enjoyed. Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr, C. 
Villiers) said the other night that the dis- 
covery of gold, like the increase of any 
other article, gives activity to commerce, 
but does not give it more activity than 
any other article of exchangeable value; 
and he called upon me to meet him upon 
that point. I did not think that that was 
exactly the fitting occasion to go into 
that question; but I deny the position of 
the hon. Gentleman that the discovery of 
gold, like the production of any other 
article, while it gives activity to com- 
merce, gives to it no more activity than 
would be occasioned by the increase of 
any other article. I maintain that it 
has not only given activity to commerce, 
but that it has influenced the commercial 
operations of this country to an extent 
which no other article could have exer- 
cised. I say, that the discovery of gold, 
considering the currency which we possess, 
has established credit in this country in a 
manner which no political economist could 
ever have imagined. I say that it has in- 
creased and confirmed credit in this coun- 
try, and that that inerease and confirma- 
tion of credit has, of course, proportionably 
increased the employment of the people. It 
would seem to be to be mere blind and ob- 
stinate prejudice tu shut oureyes to that con- 
clusion. But there is another question to be 
considered in regard to our prosperity at 
this moment, and that is, will the present 
low rate of interest last? I hope it will. 
My opinion is—though it is, bie to im- 
prudent in me now to volunteer it—my 
opinion is, that whatever imprudences may 
occur—and I need not say that I deprecate 
them, but, notwithstanding some impru- 
dences—the present rate of interest will 
mainly continue. It would seem to de- 
pend upon conditions and circumstances 
which have never before prevailed in this 
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country—natural circumstances and _per- 
manent conditions—and I cannot but be- 
lieve that, if we only act with tolerable pru- 
dence, with such advantages as we derive 
from a low rate of interest, arising from 
natural causes, this country has before it 
an opportunity of material progress such 
as never occurred before to the vision of 
any statesman. 

Sir, the Committee will remember that 
by the remission of taxation which I have 
proposed on the part of the Government, 
through the measures I have attempted 
to place before them, there will be a reduc- 
tion of taxation to the amount of between 
3,000,000/. and 4,000,000/. sterling. I 
shall have occasion hereafter to place the 
items more particularly before the House. 
But, by the remission which I propose in 
the malt tax, there will be a reduction of 
taxation to the extent of 2,500,000/.; by 
the reduction on the tea duties an imme- 
diate remission of 900,000/.; and by 
the reduction in the hop duty, the re- 
venue from which, as you are aware, is 
fluctuating, but the average of which, I 
think, may be taken at 300,000/., I have, 
in fact, proposed a reduction of taxation 
to the amount of something between 
3,000,0007. and 4,000,000/. sterling. But 
I must remind the Committee that, al- 
though this is only December, in a few 
months one of the principal sources of the 
revenue of the country will terminate, and 
that, if they support the propositions of the 
Government, they must not only encounter 
the great remissions of taxation, and, con- 
sequently, some considerable diminution of 
revenue, but they must likewise be pre- 
pared to deal with the consequences of a 
law expiring which now gives us more than 
5,000,0001. sterling per annum—I mean 
the property and income tax. It will be- 
come the duty.of the House, then, to de- 
cide what they will do with the property 
and income tax. Now, it has always been 
to me, as I am sure it must be toany Gen- 
tleman, exceedingly disagreeable to read 
to the House anything I may have said on 
a previous occasion; and I am quite sure 
that nothing would ever induce me to 
quote my own language by way of autho- 
rity; but it is absolutely necessary that on 
the present occasion I should presume to 
call the attention of the House to some 
remarks which I made on the subject of 
direct taxation when [I laid before the} 
House in the earlier Session of this year | 


| 


the financial statement, more especially as | 


many Gentlemen are now in the House | 
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who were not then Members. I then called 
the attention of the House to the difficnl 
with which the revenue of the country was 
raised. I reviewed the objections which 
were made to indirect taxes in the sha 
of Customs duties and Excise duties — 
and I at last showed that, although there 
had long prevailed an abstract opinion in 
favour of direct taxation, yet all attempts 
that had hitherto been made to apply it to 
the raising of our revenue had only led to 
the conclusion that it was contrary to every 
principle of science and justice. I then 
said, speaking of the Committee on the 
Property and Income Tax then sitting, 
and whose opinion I naturally referred 
to with reserve, as they had not then 
made their report to the House—I then 
said— 

“ There is another point on which I can speak 
with more frankness in reference to the tax upon 
property and income. I have not presumed, and 
will not presume, to give an opinion upon the 
justice or injustice of a change in the mode by 
which the assessment of permanent and temporary 
incomes is effected. But there is a point, I be- 
lieve, on which the Committee is so unanimous 
that their opinion need not be a secret ; and it is 
also, I believe, the unanimous opinion of the 
House of Commons, as I am sure it is of the 
country—namely, that if taxes of this character— 
if measures of direct taxation like the income tax 
—are to form not temporary but permanent fea- 
tures of our system of finance, they cannot rest 
upon a system of exemptions. Well, but if they 
are not to rest upon a system of exemptions, do 
you augment the methods to which a Chancellor 
ofthe Excheouer may successfully appeal for the 
purpose of raising revenue ? No doubt direct tax- 
ation is in its theory an easy, a simple, and a 
captivating process ; but, when you wish to apply 
that direct taxation generally, it is astonishing 
the obstacles you encounter and the prejudices 
you create. Sir, to my mind—and | think it is 
a principle now pretty well established—direct 
taxation should be nearly as universal in its appli- 
cation as indirect taxation. The man who lives 
ip a palace, and a cottager, as consumers, are pro- 
portionally assessed. It is not perhaps, possible 
that in direct taxation you can effect so com- 
plete a result—perhaps it is not necessary ; but 
that, if your revenue is to depend mainly, or ina 
great degree, upon direct taxation—if it is perma- 
nently to depend upon direct taxation, you must 
make the application of the direct tax general, is 
to me a conclusion which it is impossible to es- 
cape. No doubt, by establishing a temporary mea- 
sure of direct taxation, based upon a large system 
of exemptions, you may give a great impulse to 
industry ; you may lighten the springs of industry 
very effectually for a time ; but—not to dwell 
upon the gross and glaring injustice of a system 
of finance that would tax directly a very limited 
portion of the population—but looking only to the 
economical and financial consequences of such a 
system, who cannot but feel that, in the long rut, 
industry itself must suffer from such a process ! 
For, after all, what is direct taxation founded on 
a system of exemptions? It is confiscation. 
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js making war upon the capital which, ultimately 
mustemploy. that very industry which you wish 
to relieve.” —[ 3 Hansard, exxi. 16.] 


I beg the House not to suppose that I have 
read this as any authority on the subject; 
but I feel that it is necessary that the sen- 
timents which I uttered in the financial 
statement I made to the House six or eight 
months ago should be kept clearly before 
them. I also said— 

“We deem it our duty to impress upon the 
Committee and upon the country the dangerous 
course in which they have embarked—to impress 
upon them the absolute necessity, now or in an- 
other Parliament, of arriving at some definite un- 
derstanding on what principle the revenue of this 
country ought to be raised. We deem it our 
duty to denounce as most pernicious to all classes 
of this country the systematic reduction of indi- 
rect taxation, while at the same time you levy 
your direct taxes from a very limited class.”— 
—([8 Hansard, exxi. 35.) 

Now, Sir, I cannot say that subsequent 
experience has changed or modified my 
opinions on this subject. I am clearly of 


opinion that, if we have recourse to direct 
taxation, that direct taxation should be as 
general, at least in theory, as indirect tax- 
ation. How far it may be desirable to mo- 
dify it in practice, on the ground of expe- 
diency, is a fair subject for consideration; 


but I hold that the practice of establish- 
ing direct taxation on a large system of 
exemption is most pernicious, and ought as 
much as possible to be discountenanced. 
Well, then, Sir, I venture, in offering to 
the House the views which Her Majesty’s 
Ministers entertain with respect to the pro- 
perty and income tax, to lay it down as a 
general principle that, in considering this 
question, we ought to make our direct tax- 
ation—in theory at least—as general as 
our indirect taxation. And, Sir, when I 
consider the very large exemptions which 
are connected with this tax, there is one 
which I am bound at once to notice, and 
take into consideration—the largest of all 
exemptions—and that is the exemption of 
Ireland. Now, Sir when in the early part 
of the year I proposed, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that this tax on 
property and income should be continued 
for one year, I made no reference what- 
ever to Ireland. The arrangement then 
made was avowedly a mere temporary ar- 
rangement. and it was therefore quite un- 
hecessary to enter into the discussion then. 
But, having now to consider the question 
much more widely, I do not think it con- 
sistent with my duty to evade expressing 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject. Sir Robert Peel, in his 
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financial statement of 1842, when he first in- 
troduced the property and ineome tax, pro- 
posed to impose on Ireland, as an equiva- 
lent for the property and income tax, two 
other measures—the one was an increase of 
the duty on spirits, which, I remember, he 
estimated would produce 250,000/. a year, 
and the other was an increase of the duty on 
stamps, in matters affecting property, which 
he estimated would produce 160,0001.— 
making altogether 410,000. a year. That 
was to be the contribution of Ireland to 
the revenue in another form, and as an 
equivalent for the exemption from the pro- 
perty and income tax. Now, I must re- 
mind the House—and it is disagreeable to 
have to discharge that duty—one would 
naturally like to be always taking off 
taxes, and never reminding any Gentle- 
man that he had not perhaps paid those 
which had been expected of him; but it 
is necessary to inform the House that the 
measure for increasing the duty on spirits, 
which was estimated to produce 250,0001. 
a year, has since been rescinded, in conse- 
quence of its having been found to have 
stimulated illicit distillation; and that 
whereas in 1841, before the passing of the 
Property and Income Tax Act, the aggre- 
gate receipt from the stamp duties in Ire- 
land was 470,000/. per annum; in the year 
1852 they produced only 486,000I.; so 
that Ireland has contributed, as an equiva- 
lent for the property and income tax, in- 
stead of 410,000/. per annum, as was ex- 
pected, only 16,0007. Well, Sir, but not- 
withstanding all this, it is impossible to be 
insensible to what Ireland has gone through 
during that interval. When Sir Robert 
Peel brought forward the income tax in 
the year 1842 it was impossible for him or 
the most experienced statesman to have 
foreseen the long catalegue of calamities 
which awaited Ireland, Almost every 
cause that could exhaust and every pro- 
cess that could debilitate a country and 
society have been brought to bear on that 
unhappy land. I freely admit, to use— 
not a classical, but a frequent epithet— 
that as regards its financial condition, Ire- 
land since that period, or at least during 
many years, has been in a very exceptional 
state. But the state of Ireland is happily 
not now without a ray of hope. As far as 
I can form an opinion—and I can assure 
my Irish friends that I have taken the 
utmost pains to make myself acquainted 
with its condition—lI think I may venture 
to speak of Ireland without using the lan- 
guage of despair, or the accents of desoia- 
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tion. You have had a crushing Poor Law; 
but what is your present position with re- 
gard even to that overwhelming evil? Is 
it not mitigated—is it not more endurable ? 
Permit me to place before the House a return 
of the present incidence of Poor Law tax- 
ation in Ireland. I don’t want to insult 
any Gentleman by showing him that his 
country is not ruined—I prefer showing 
him that it possesses increased means of 
contributing to the national taxation. I 
am only anxious, in fulfilment of my duty, 
to convey, as far as I ean, a correct view 
of the state of Her Majesty’s dominions to 
Her faithful Commons. Now, I have 
here a ‘‘ comparative summary, in pro- 
vinces, of the expenses ipeurred in the 
Poor Law Unions of Ireland during the 
financial year ended September 29, 1850, 
1851, and 1852 respectively.’’ I find 
from that document that the Poor Law ex- 
penditure in Ireland in 1850 amounted to 
the vast sum of 1,320,000/,; that in 
185] it was reduced to 1,129,000/.; that 
in the year ending the 29th of September 
last the expenditure, which in 1850 was 
1,320,000/., had been reduced to 885,0001. 
I find also that the decrease of expendi- 
ture in 1851, as compared with 1850, 


amounted to nearly 200,000/., or at the 
rate of 14 per cent; that the decrease of | 


expenditure in 1852, as compared with 
1851, was in amount 274,00U1., or at the 
rate of 24 per cent; that the decrease in 
the expenditure of the year 1852, as com- 
pared with 1850, was in amount not less 
than 465,000/., or at the rate of 35 per 
cent. Now, Sir, I am sure, when one has 
this authentie return before him, he is jus- 
tified in not altogether despairing of the 
condition of Ireland. In Connaught alone 


I find that the diminution of expenditure | 


in 1852, as compared with 1350, was no 
less than 116,000/.—or at the rate of 
48 percent. Now, Sir, in looking to the 
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| completes the picture of the state of Ip. 
jland with reference to the Poor Law of 
which we have heard so much, and from 
which Ireland has suffered so severely, 
It is addressed to me officially, and ig gs 
| follows :— 


| ‘You may remember that, in September last 
' the sum of 30,000/., being the greater portion of 
| the balance of the Irish Rate-in-Aid Fund, was 
appropriated by the Treasury to the liquidation of 
the debts of certain unions in the west of Ireland 
_ subject to the condition that any union assisted in 
this manner would thenceforth be considered as 
excluded from the list of dixtressed unions, and 
that, previously to such relief being recommended, 
the Poor Law Commissioners must be satisfied 
that proper provision would be made by rates 
| for the immediate future requirements of the 
‘union. A report has been this day received from 
| the Poor Law Commissioners describing the pro- 
| ceedings taken by them under the above instrue. 
| tion, from which it appears that all the unions 
| affected by this arrangement, except the —_— 
| Union” [I forbear mentioning the name] “ haye 
given the assurance and struck the rates ag re- 
quired, and that the reluctance of the ians 
' of the Union to comply with the pre- 
scribed conditions does not arise from inability, 
but from a desire to transfer a greater share of 
the burden of their rates to the publie.” 
I don’t wonder at the laughter of hon. 
| Members, and that is the reason why I did 


not read the name of the union. 


“ This declaration of solvency, in respect to all 
‘the remaining unions of Ireland about whose 
power of maintaining their poor any doubt re- 
, mained, is a fact of great importance, and you 
| may think proper to refer to it in your financial 
| statement. The object of establishing a compre- 
| hensive and complete Poor Law in ‘Ireland has 
been finally accomplished, and the whole of Ire- 
| land is now able to maintain its own poor, without 
external pecuniary assistance from any quarter. 
| There is still a balance of the Rate-in-Aid left of 
| upwards of 12,000/., which will be more than 
sufficient to meet any more than usually distressed 
| cases of particular electoral divisions.” 


| Such, then, is a picture of the condition 
of Ireland. I don’t say it is perfectly sa 
| tisfactory. Don’t let my hon. Friends 


condition of Ireland, I must call the atten-| from Ireland suppose that I am malig- 
tion of the House to another document be-| nantly misrepresenting them, and that I 
fore me, hecause it completes the picture} am not doing justice to their calamities, 
of the incidence of Poor Law taxation, of | All I ask them to admit is, that having 


which we have heard so much. I don’t 
deny that our friends in Ireland have suf- 
fered from the severe incidence of taxation. 
I admit that they have gone through a 
terrible ordeal; but I say to them, as 
I say to the West India interest, ‘* What 
I can do for you must be with reference 
to your present condition, and not with 
reference to the past.’’ Now here is a 
document which reached me just before 
I came down to the House, and which 
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| gone through great difficulties and borne 
them like men, their position is now very 
| mueh improved. That is all I ask. But 
there are other reasons why there has been 
some discontent evinced that Ireland has 
‘not been subjected to the income tax, 
People are discontented that instead of 
getting 410,000/. from Ireland, as was 
originally expected, when the property and 
income tax was imposed on this country, 
they have only got 16,0007. People, too, 
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pave been disinclined to remember—al- 
though I confess it is churlish—the actual 
circumstances of the case, and to forget the 
sorrows and calamities of Ireland; but 
there other complaints of a very different 
character, with regard to the non-extension 
of the income tax to Ireland. The Go- 
yernor of the Bank of England has made 
an official complaint to me that at the pre- 
sent moment the Bank of England is pre- 

red to purchase terminable annuities, 
fm that it is impossible for him to contend 
with the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, 
in gonsequence of Irish funded property 
not paying the income tax. He says, ‘I 
have no doubt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer will be receiving deputations from 
injured interests; but there is really no 
body more unjustly treated by recent legis- 
lation than the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England by the property tax 
not being extended to Ireland.’’ There is 
another point of view in which the subject 
ought to be considered, The amonnt of 
public funded property in Ireland is in- 
creasing yearly, and has for a long time 
inereased, in consequence of its not being 
liable to the tax which the same descrip- 
tion of property has paid in England. I 
mention this to show what a difficult thing 
an income tax is based upon exemptions. 
Now, Sir, I shall venture to treat this 

at exemption in the following manner. 

do not think that it would be wise to 
treat with any harshness the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland, They have suffered 
severely from the late famine and conse- 
quent legislation, and I should be sorry 
suddenly to pounce on Ireland and to say, 
“ You shall pay your quota.’’ I think we 
ought to do everything that is possible to 
assist that ‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial” 
change that has taken place in Ireland; 
and I do not think it is expedient that 
we should throw any obstacles at the pre- 
sent moment in the wry of the regene- 
ration of that country. But I must say 
this, that, remembering what has been done 
for that country, I shall feel it my duty, 
when I lay before the House the schedules 
of the new property and income tax, to 
recommend an extension of the tax to 
funded property in Ireland and to salaries 
in that country. 


Sir, an hon. Gentleman, a friend of | 
mine, with reference to this subject, asked | 


me the other night whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords with re- 














gard to the Consolidated Annuities, The 
amount of the Consolidated Annuities 
is 240,000/. per annum, or something 
like that sum, Sir, the House will 
recollect how the Consolidated Annuities 
came into existence, There was a loan 
made to Ireland of nearly 10,000,000J. 
Subsequently that loan was reduced in 
amount to about one-half, I was always 
one who believed that that loan was in a 
great degree advanced for an imperial ca- 
lamity, and that it ought, consequently, to 
be considered in that light; and I do not 
object to the arrangement then made in 
any sense whatever. But the House will 
understand that the balance of that Joan, 
after being reduced by that amount, was 
thrown into the form of Consolidated An- 
nuities, which were calculated with refer- 
ence to the peculiar cireumstances of each 
ease. I must refrain from entering into 
the discussion of this question at present, 
but I think I am not free to avoid all allu- 
sion to the subject. I have shown to the 
House to-night that in 1852, as compared 
with 1851, there has been a diminution in 
the charge of poor-rate in Ireland of no 
less than 274,000/., and this is a sum 
considerably greater than the whole amount 
of the Consolidated Annuities. And I must 
beg of my hon. Friend who asked me the 
question to recollect what I have said with 
reference to those persons who in England 
are suffering from what they consider the 
unjust incidence of local taxation. I have 
shown that the reduction in the amoynt of 
pauperism is this year greater than the 
whole establishment charges, and I tell 
him also, that in considering this question 
he must remember that the state of Ire- 
land is much improved since the recom- 
mendation made by the Committee of the 
House of Lords, Let me not be misin- 
terpreted. It is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consider the subject 
of the Consolidated Annuities; but they 
are not prepared to bind themselves in 
any way by the recommendations of the 
Committee of the House of Peers. The 
Government will consider the question 
entirely on its merits; and I have myself 
prepared, and will submit to the House, 
some Resolutions which I have carefully 
considered, and which I believe are justified 
by the circumstances, and will be beneficial 
in their operation; but I beg my hon. 
Friend not to go away under the false im- 
pression that the Government are prepared 
to carry into operation the recommendations 
of the Committee of the House of Lords. 
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With regard to the income and property 
tax, I have laid done one principle—that 
direct taxation should be as general as in- 
direct taxation, and that a measure of di- 
rect taxation founded upon a large scheme of 
exemption ought not to be tolerated. With 
respect to that important measure, the pro- 
perty and income tax, I have to state another 
principle which Her Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to assert, and that is to ac- 
knowledge a difference between permanent 
and precarious incomes. Sir, I will not en- 
ter into any arguments upon that subject 
at present. Although I have curtailed my 
observations as they have occurred upon 
the various topies which I have had to en- 
counter, and although there is much that 
I must still advert to, I feel that it would 
be impossible that I should on this occasion 
enter into a discussion which deserves, and 
will probably receive, on the part of the 
House of Commons, prolonged and mature 
deliberation. My duty now, I conceive to 
be, to make an exposition of the policy that 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
recommend; and all I have to do is to place 
that before the House in as clear a manner 
as I can. 

Sir, viewing the property and income tax 
with reference to the two principles I have 
laid down, namely, that direct taxation 
ought to be in its nature as general as in- 
direct taxation, and that it ought not to be 
established upon a system of exemptions ; 
and, secondly, that a difference should 
be recognised by the Legislature between 
realised and precarious incomes, I will now 
offer to the House the rate of duties such 
as: Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to recommend to the adoption of Parlia- 
ment. Sir, notwithstanding the large re- 
mission of taxation which Her Majesty’s 
Government have recommended, a remis- 
sion of taxation immediately amounting to 
3,500,000/., and eventually relieving the 
consumer of this country to a much greater 
extent, it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to recommend any increase of duty in 
any of the schedules of the property and in- 
come tax. I will first consider and state to the 
Committee the exemptions which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers think it expedient to re- 
cognise and sanction. We shall recom- 
mend that on all industrial incomes the 
exemptions shall be limited to incomes be- 
low 100/. a year, that being the point at 
which we deem that wages enter into cal- 
culation. Upon incomes arising from pro- 
perty we take the point of exemption at below 
501. a year. Sir, I have now to detail to 
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the House the rate of difference which we 
recommend should be established between 
schedules B, D, and E, and the two sche. 
dules of realised property. I have already 
told the Committee that we do not pro 

to increase the rate payable in schedules 
A and C. That will be taken, as hereto. 
fore, at 7d. in the pound. We propose 
that the rate on the other schedules shall 
be estimated at three-fourths of that rate, 
and therefore it will be 54d. (which will 
be exactly three-fourths) on schedules B, 
D, and E. The produce of schedule A, 
at 7d., will be, as before, 2,649,000), 
The produce of schedule B, the farmers’ 
schedule, will be estimated in this manner: 
—We take the estimate of the profits of 
farmers, not at one-half the rent, as here- 
tofore, but at one-third. We have investi- 
gated that subject, and we find that, how. 
ever active trade may be, the whole ten- 
dency of late years has been to a diminu- 
tion of profits, and we are persuaded that 
the test of the farmer’s profits has been 
taken too high. We have taken, therefore, 
one-third the rent as the measure of profit, 
instead of one-half; and consequently, under 
schedule B, the farmers will pay 156,0001., 
which in amount is exactly one-half what 
they pay under the present rate. From 
schedule C I calculate there will be re- 
ceived 746,000/. at 7d., as at present. 
Under schedule D, at the mitigated rate, 
the estimate is that 1,162,000/. will be 
received, and that under schedule E also, 
under the mitigated rate, 248,000I. will 
be received. The total of the five sche- 
dules will be, it is estimated, 4,961,000I. 
I estimate the increase—if the exemption 
is limited to incomes under 50I. upon pro- 
perty, and under 100/. upon industrial in- 
comes—l1 estimate the increase at about 
431,0001. But I think it right to say 
that in that estimate I have taken into 
consideration the position of the clergyman 
whose income is under 1U0I. a year. The 
position in which he is placed, in the man- 
ner in which the duty is now raised, is ex- 
tremely severe, and I may say unfair. He 
is rated under schedule A at the highest 
scale, whereas a Dissenting minister who 
has 100/. a year, being rated under the 
seale of salaries in the mitigated schedule, 
would have an advantage of the mitigated 
rate, and with an income under 1001. per 
annum would have the benefit of a total ex- 
emption. The position of a clergyman is, in 
fact, the position of a person working for 
a salary, but, from the nature of the pro- 
perty from which he derives the sources of 
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pis maintenance, he is deprived of the 
advantage of the mitigated schedule. And 
therefore it is necessary to make special 
provision for him, because he must still 
be assessed under schedule A. I have 
estimated the probable diminution from giv- 
ing clergymen the benefit of total exemp- 
tion under 100/. per annum at 30,000/., 
put I have taken that into account, and it 
will not affect the figures which I have put 
down, of 5,361,0000., as the produce of 
the income tax. I add for Ireland the 
modest sum of 60,0007. The total sum 
will be about 5,421,0007. Generally 
speaking, I think I may say that the 
result will be, that the property and 
income tax will about produce the aver- 
age that is produced by the present ex- 
ising Act, Perhaps it may be advisable 
for me to make provision for some slight 
diminution ; but, generally speaking, I 
think the average will be about that of the 
last three years of the present tax; and, 
therefore, if the House should adopt our | 
proposition, I think the result would not | 
materially affect our financial income. 
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propose an increase—and no inconsiderable 
increase—in the estimates, and we may 
be met with the question of peace or war. 
Now the fact is, that the measures which 
we are going to lay before Parliament, and 
which we have the confident hope that Par- 
liament will adopt, have nothing to do with 
peace or war. We should have brought 
them forward under any circumstances, 
and I believe that those who have preceded 
us, or those who may succeed us, would 
act in the same manner. _ Sir, when we 
came into office we found the estimates for 
the year already on the table; we accepted 
them on the understanding that there 
should be no delay interposed, but that we 
should be enabled, as soon as possible, to 
appeal to the verdict of the country; and, 
as there was a general understanding that 
they were the estimates of our predeces- 
sors, they were passed without being can- 
vassed, and thus the progress of public 
business was facilitated, and the appeal 
to the people hastened. But, Sir, the 
subject was one that necessarily en- 
gaged the attention of the nation, and 


Assuming, Sir, for the moment, that) it was one also that must engage the 
the property and income tax as I have! attention of any Cabinet that is charged 
now laid it before the House will not affect | with the conduct of the Government of 
our Budget of the year, it is now necessary | the country. It matters not what may 


for we to approach the Ways and Means | be the original cause—it matters not what 
by which the diminution of the revenue, | dynasty may be upon the throne upon 
occasioned by the measures that I have! the other side of the Channel—it does not 
recommended on the part of Her Majesty’s ; turn upon what may have been said or done 


Government, may be met. It is necessary | elsewhere—that the attention of the nation 
for me, however, before I enter upon that, | has been drawn to the state of the na- 
to make some reference to a subject of | tional defences. That attention was drawn 
great interest, which will have the effect! originally by the highest military authority 
of increasing the public expenditure. Sir, | of the land. The effect of being so long 
it will be my duty on an early occasion | in peace was brought to the consideration 
to place before the House a supplementary | of the most industrious people in the 
estimate for the expenditure of the present! world; it was drawn to their considera- 
year with reference to the national de-| tion while all the tendencies of the age 
fences. It will, of course, be necessary | seemed to secure tranquillity and happy 
in the usual financial statement for the | repose. I say, that there was no panic or 
year 1853-4 to make an estimate which I | precipitation, but, on the contrary, a pre- 
shall have to place before the House, and | judice against what the people of this 
to take into consideration the whole ex-| country supposed to be disturbing the 
penditure of the year; and, therefore, that | dreams of repose and prosperity in which 
will be the more convenient moment to ad-| they indulged. But sooner or later the 
vert to that subject. Sir, I know the great idea seized the public mind. It was 
difficulty and delicacy of touching on aj taken more and more into considera- 
subject of this kind, but in my mind the | tion, and, totally irrespective of external 
difficulty is much increased and the deli-  cireumstances, the nation arrived at the 
cacy becomes much greater by a prudish conclusion that this country was not 
affectation of reserve, than by speaking to' in that state of defence that is neces- 
the House with the same frankness with | sary and desirable. They arrived at the 
which I should address them upon a less’ conviction that it was of primary import- 
formal occasion. Sir, we are about to | ance that the shores of this country should 
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be protected, and that its defences should 
be complete. If I were asked, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government—in no 
other way would I presume to give an opi- 


nion—what I thought was the tendency of | 


the present age, and what the general 
course which present circumstances indi- 
cated, I should say, without reserve, speak- 
ing from the bottom of my heart and in 
all sincerity, that I believe the predo- 
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believe will insure the complete defence of 
this country. It will be necessary fur me 
to ask for a supplementary estimate, so fay 
as this year is concerned. I hope there 
will not be any difficulty raised on the 

| of the House. The state of the finances 
of the country, as I shall show in a fey 
minutes, will perfectly authorise me ig 
asking a supplementary grant for the pre. 
sent year, to be supplied from the Ways 





and Means; and next year we shall ask 
your approval of an estimate which will 
increase our general estimate about 
600.0002. 

Well, Sir, having told the Committeg 
that it will be my duty to ask its assent 
to a supplementary estimate for the expen. 
diture of this year, which has occurred 
since the Appropriation Act passed, I think 
it will be convenient if I give some account 
of the state of the finances, so that the 
Committee may form an opinion as to what 
our surplus will probably be at the end of 
the present financial year, from which the 
supply must be afforded for the supple. 
mentary estimates for the’ expenditure of 
the year since the appropriation. The 
Committee will recollect that in the early 
part of the year, when I offered to esti- 
and which, if the House will support our! mate what would be the surplus, I said the 
proposition, will be carried into complete} surplus would be about 460,0001.; but, in 
effeet, will be plans which will settle this; making that statement, I mentioned my 
question of our national defences for ever; | intention of asking a vote of 200,000I. ad- 
that is to say, you will have all your) ditional for the Kafir war. The Commit- 
arsenals and strong points in the kingdom tee will perhaps recollect, that on a subse- 
defended, and you will have a real Channel | quent occasion I came down and af- 
fleet, which can assemble from its different | nounced that it was not necessary to ask 
rendezvous at the moment necessary, | for that vote; therefore the estimated sur- 
and which is the proper garrison and| plus, according to my statement, was tir- 
protection of the country. It wea tually a surplus of 660,000/. There has 
have been more convenient for Her Ma-! been a reduction made in the interest of 
jesty’s Government to defer the question! the floating debt amounting to about 
—as they would have done, if they had; 40,000/., and that, in fact, would make 
not felt it to be their paramount duty | the estimated surplus on the data which I 
to bring it at once before the House had befure me early in the year, 700,000. 
of Commons. They were busied with) I shall show the Committee how our 
measures the tendency of which, they be-| finances are working since the commence- 
lieve, will be in due time to reduce the! ment of the financial year on the 5th of 
expenditare and the establishments of the| April last. The state of our revenue is 
country. But they felt that it was totally | extremely favourable. I calculated at the 
impossible to mix up a question of this | beginning of the year that there would 
importance, and, from its nature, of this| be a diminution of something more than 
urgency, with questions of administrative | 100,000/. upon the Customs. I took into 
reform. They felt that, if the country | consideration the stimulus of the Exhibi- 
were not properly defended, and if the! tion given last year to consumption, and 
people wished it to be properly defended, | also the farther reduction which has taken 
the question was one which ought at once | place in the sugar duties. 1 thought, there- 
to be completely and definitively settled. | fore, that we ought not to press too much 
Sir, we have taken thuse steps which we| on the Customs; that they had done their 
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minant feeling of the present day was) 
peace. But I believe the measures Her! 
Majesty’s Government intend to recom- | 
mend to Parliament will tend to the| 
preservation of peace. On considering | 
this subject after the general election, we 
felt it to be our duty to lose no time in re- | 
commending the necessary measures. If, 
it be @ fact—and I assume that it is a| 
fact—that this country is not properly | 
defended, and that it wants to be pro-| 
perly defended, let due preparations, we | 
say, be made for its defence. On con- | 
sidering the question, we thought the | 
best thing was to do it completely. We) 


thought the best thing to do would be) 
to put the Navy of this country in the posi- | 
tion which we believe all Englishmen wish 
to see it; and the plans we have matured, | 
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very well, and that we should not be the increased expenditure incurred this 
alarmed this year if there was some slight year. 
jiminution. The two causes to which I Sir, I mentioned that it was the hope 
have referred—the great stimulus given and intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
last year to consumption by the Exhibi- ment, if they were permitted to follow 
tion, and the further reduction of the duty the course they had chalked out for them- 
mn sugar—would, in my opinion, oceasion selves, ultimately, but not precipitately, 
gite dimination, which [ estimated at to effect no inconsiderable reduction in the 
- hing ee oo ; I —— - eager a gw — oo 
at diminution of abou ,0001. is a subject which has hardly yet been 
in the Customs. From the commencement fairly dealt with. Hitherto we have econ- 
df the financial year to the present time, sidered that retrenchment, and not effi- 
the decrease has fluctuated from one month ciency, was the parent of economy. A 
tp another; it has not been always such as Government has reduced estimates from 
would give a result of 100,000/.; at this the necessity of the moment, and there 
nt time it would give a little more; has been an apparent reduction in ex- 
but, I think, my estimate will be exactly ful- penditure; but it has been always followed 
filed. I estimated an increase of about by a collapse, aud generally the unfortu- 
50,0001. in the Excise. There is at pre- | nate office of supplying the deficiency of 
sent a much greater increase in the Ex- | one Administration has fallen to their sue- 
cise; but I am not prepared to say that at cessors. One Administration cuts down; 
the end of the year the estimate will be another is obliged to increase; and, so long 
eteeeded; it may, perhaps, but I think we as it is made a mere question of pounds, 
ought not to take account of that. I esti- | shillings, and pence, I am certain that no 
mated that the Stamps would be about the | permanent and substantial reduetion in the 
same as last year. They have increased | expenditure of the country can be obtained. 
every week since the beginning of the|I think it is the duty of an Administration 
year. Their increase has never for a mo- | to look to the efficiency of the establish- 
ment fluctuated; and the total increase on | meuts of the country, and not to the rate 
Stamps from the 5th of April to the 27th j at which they may be maintained. If you 
of November, has been nearly 300,0001. I | only make your establishments efficient, 
=, - yes rE reduction in the | you will — —— a natural — 
roperty Lax. said it was necessary to; quence that you will save money; an 
caleulate that we might lose i50,000/. on | therefore I take it to be efficiency, and not 
the Property Tax. The Property Tax, like | retrenchment, which is the true parent of 
the Stamps, has been increasing every | economy. To effect reductions in the es- 
week progressively; and at present, in- | tablishments of this country is about the 
stead of a — > Baggy cone. there is an | most ungracious task in which an Admin- 
increase of 187, . It would be neither | istration can embark. There is nothing 
convenient nor possible to give anything | easier in Opposition than to eall for re- 
like @ positive statement on the subject at | trenchment; there is nothing more difficult 
present; but I thought it would be agree- | in Administration than to comply with that 
able to have these facts brought before the | demand: so long as you leave he existing 
Committee in an authentic manner. I will | establishments founded on the same prinei- 
now state my estimated surplus as virtu- | ples, and carried on in the same spirit, you 
ally a surplus of 700,000/. It will be| will arrive at the same result. I do not 
safe on the part of the Committee to | mean to make any observation which shall 
add 500,000/. to that from the Inland| seem at all to cast censure on those by 
Revenue. There will be some other in-| whom the permanent civil service of this 
crease of which they will have to take| country is carried on, and to whom those 
account; but certainly I think that our | engaged in the administration of affairs 
surplus for the eurrent year, taking the | have been so much indebted—on the con- 
most prudent and the coldest calculation, trary, the other night I had oecasion to 
will, on the 5th of April, instead of being | offer my tribute to their invaluable services. 
460,0001., as I estimated when I made | What they do, they do in the best manner; 
iny financial statement, be something ap-| but they are not responsible for the estab- 
proaching to 1,000,000/. more than that. | lishments of the country. It is our opin- 
I think the sum will be 1,300,0002. or|ion that the system of administration is 
1,400,0002. I think, under these cir-| not as advanced as other great operations 
cumstances, I may ask for a vote for|are in this country. Whether we look to 
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our commerce—whether we look to the 
other occupations of man—these have un- 
dergone more change with reference to the 
circumstances of the age than the estab- 
lishments by which the administration of 
the country is conducted. How are we to 
deal with these immense difficulties? If 
you attempt reform, you have to meet the 
two most formidable obstacles in the world, 
prejudice and skill. The person who pre- 
sides over a great department does not 
like your interfering, and he has more 
knowledge than you have. What can be 
more difficult than to effect a reform under 
such circumstances? I have a great re- 
spect for the House of Commons, to which 
I owe everything, and there is no one who 
more highly esteems the labours of the 
Committees of the House than I do. If I 
wanted a Committee on the state of India, 
for example, I do not know that I could 
find anywhere a body of men who could 
conduct such an investigation in a manner 
so satisfactory. You bring a large body 
of men round the table—skilled statesmen, 
eminently qualified for investigating poli- 
tical and financial subjects. You bring to 
bear on public questions the knowledge and 
experience of those best qualified to arrive 
at just conclusions, and of men of the 
world. But if the House of Commons, 
by means of a Committee, were to ex- 
amine into a great public department, 
you would not arrive at a similar satis- 
factory conclusion as if the same men were 
investigating the affairs of India, or the 
operation of the Factory Act, or any sub- 
ject of general interest in which the in- 
formation, intelligence, and temper of men 
of the world may be brought to bear. You 
have too many men; you have men of 
different political opinions: and the results 
have been always that the inquiry has been 
fruitless. You have had Committees of In- 
quiry with respect to the Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance. What have you done? No- 
thing. But I say this: if you want ad- 
ministrative reform, why not apply to your 
great offices the same principles as those 
which you apply to your revenue depart- 
ments? Issue Commissions, and make the 
Government responsible for the informa- 
tion they acquire, and make them act upon 
it. I assure the House that the Govern- 
ment are sincere in their attempts to effect 
administrative reform. There is a ques- 
tion of great importance, with reference to 





these reforms, which has long been recom- | 
mended to the attention of the House of | 
Commons; that is, the bringing of the | 
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whole revenue of the country under the 
control of Parliament. Well, we are pre- 
pared to recommend such a course; and 
when these financial measures are passed, 
I will take an opportunity of bringing the 
subject of administrative reform before the 
House, and I shall then explain in more 
detail what it is possible for me now onl 
to touch upon—indeed, it is barely possi. 
ble for me thus cursorily to advert to go 
important a subject—but I shall then ex. 
plain the measures which Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to propose, If 
they are supported in these measures, | 
believe that the effect would be most bene- 
ficial; and I believe that you will secure g 
reduction in the public expenditure. 
There is a point on which I wish to ask 
the consent of the Committee. There is 
an establishment called the Public Works 
Loan Fund Commission. It is my inten- 
tion to ask the House to terminate the 
operation of that Commission. The na- 
ture of this establishment is as follows :— 
It was founded on principles exactly oppo- 
site to those which at present prevail, and 
was organised under circumstances exactly 
opposite to those that now exist. In 1817 
there was a surplus of labour and a defi- 
ciency of capital; 200,000 soldiers and 
sailors had been dismissed from the Army 
and the Navy. It was thought necessary 
to give them factitious employment, and a 
certain body of men was appointed, who 
acted gratuitously, and with the greatest 
zeal, integrity and ability throughout the 
whole time as Commissioners; and Exehe- 
quer-bills were issued in order to give em- 
ployment to the people. This system went 
on till about ten years ago, when the issue 
of Exchequer-bills was arrested, and a cer- 
tain annual sum was allotted from the Con- 
solidated Fund. That system had gone on 
till, as I said, the circumstances are ex- 
actly the reverse of those in which that 
Commission was originally appointed. _In- 
stead of a surplus of labour there is 4 
deficiency; instead of a want of capital, 
there is a plethora. In consequence, 
the Commissioners have a large balance at 
their command, and the system is of itself 
an extremely injudicious system. We pro- 
pose—and [ will state on the proper 0¢- 
easion the reasons why we think so— 
that this Commission should terminate, 
and that the repayments of the advances 
shall be brought into the revenue, as part 
o’ the Ways and Means—like “ld 
Stores.” . 
Sir, my task is nearly terminated; and if 
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[ have somewhat abused the patience of the 
Committee, I can only say, with great hu- 
mility, that I hardly think any person had 
ever in the same time to compress so many 
topics into so small a compass. 

It now, Sir, becomes me to explain to 
the House the Ways and Means by which 
I propose that we shall accomplish the 

licy which Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate. I will now offer to the Com- 
mittee an estimate with reference to the 
year 1853-54, so far as reduction of or 
jnerease in expenditure are concerned on 
the one hand, and so far as Ways and 
Means are concerned on the other. I do 
not, of course, pretend to offer a formal 
estimate of what the various services will 
require in 1853-54. It would be per- 
fectly absurd to offer such an estimate, and 
the House will not be so unreasonable as 
toask it. If we remain in office, it will 
be my duty, at the proper time, to go 
into those necessary details. But 1 wish 
to take the year 1853-54, and to show 
what, in our opinion, will be the effect on 
the expenditure occasioned by the reduc- 
tins we propose, and the increased esti- 
mates, and what we must supply by extra- 
ordinary Ways and Means. | take the re- 
duction of the malt tax—making allowance 


for putting an end to the Scotch drawback, 
and for the difference of duty levied on 
malt from barley, and from bere and bigg, 


to amount to about 2,500,000. That re- 
duction will not come into operation until 
the 10th of October, 1853; but on that 
day it will be necessary for me to be pre- 
pared to pay the drawback on the stock in 
hand on which the reduced duty will be 
then levied. I take for that drawback the 
sum of 1,000,0007. The reduction of the 
duty on tea to 1s. 10d. a pound, calculated 
on a consumption of 54,000,000 lb., but 
subject to an increased consumption of 
6,000,000 Ib., will canse a loss to the re- 
venue in the year 1853-54 of 400,0000. 
on the present amount of revenue of 
6,000,0007. The extra estimates— 

Mr. HUME: What will be the loss on 
hops ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: The duty on hops will not be 
affected in the financial year 1853-54; it 
sall payable now for that year—and the 
proposed reduction of duty will not come 
Into operation till the year 1834-55. The 
extra estimates for the ensuing year I take 
at 600,0007.—and perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say—as hon. Gentlemen may be 
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alarmed at the idea of increased estimates— 
that I have received, not the Army Esti- 
mates for the year 1853-54, but a private 
memorandum as to their results. I don’t 
want to boast of the fact, but by that do- 
cument there is a diminution on those Es- 
timates. But I put the extra Estimates 
at 600,000/7. I put the Light Dues at 
100,0001.; therefore there will be an extra 
demand upon our resources to the amount 
of 2,100,000. [An Hon. Memper : 
3,000,000/.] In order that there shall 
be no mistake on the subject, I will just 
read the items again. The loss upon 
Malt for the year 1853-54 will amount 
to 1,000,0007.; the loss on Tea to 
400,000/.; the extra Estimates will be 
600,0007.; and the Light Dues, 100,0000. 
—thus making 2,100,000/. Well, now 
for the Ways and Means. First, as to the 
Surplus Revenue for the year 1853-54. 
I have shown to the House that we may 
take our surplus for this year at 1,325,0001. 
or probably at 1,350,000/. I hope I shall 
never have to move another vote for the 
Kafir war. That came into our Budget 
last year to the amount of 460,00U/. I 
think, however, it would be imprudent 
to take credit for the whole of that 
460,0007. in our future calculations, al- 
though our recent accounts from that quar- 
ter are of an extremely favourable charac- 
ter, and although, so far as the financial 
question is concerned, which comes more 
immediately under my notice as connected 
with the Commissariat, 1 am very sanguine 
on the subject. Still it is not at all im- 
possible that we may have to propose a 
financial vote for extras on account of the 
Kafir war; I should, therefore, say we 
ought to take off 200,000/. on account of 
that charge. I take, therefore, the sur- 
| plus for the year 1853-54 at 1,600,0002.; 
‘I take the repayments, if the House ac- 
|eedes to my proposition with regard to the 
Public Works Fund being paid to the public 
| Treasury, at 400,000/.; that together will 
make 2,000,0000. 

It now becomes my duty to propose to 
| the House the means by which we shall be 
‘able to increase the revenue of the coun- 
‘try. That, it will be admitted, is the 
| most difficult thing in the world. But, if 
| I had the best case possible, I am not sure 
that I should be able to obtain the attention 
of the Honse to any extended remarks of 
a general nature, having already wearied 
the House so long, and being myself, I 
may unaffectedly say, quite exhausted. 
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If, however, the measures which Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government have te propose are to | 
be carried out—and they are measures | 


which, in my opinion, will conduce greatly 
to the benefit of this country—it is abso- 
Intely necessary we should put our finances 
in a sqund position; and this is what I am 
most anxious todo. I want to put those 
finances in such a position and on such 
principles as shall be most advantageous to 
the community at large, and not to a elass. 
I beg to observe that I have not even ad- 
yerted to any particular class. I beg the 
Committee to recollect the general fea- 
tures of our plan. I haye on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government considered the 
claims of all those classes which, jt is now 
universally admitted, have been injured by 
** recent legislation.’’ [‘** No!’’] Hasnot the 
shipping interest been injured by ‘‘ recent 
legislation ?’’—[‘* No ! ’’|—and are we not 
going to afford that interest relief ? [‘*No, 
no!’’] I beg to remind the House that I 
have, on the part of the Government, con- 
sidered all these claims, and, I hope, in a 
sound and q kind, but, I am sure, not in 
a partigl spirit. I have endeavoured, so 
far as I possibly could, to make proposi- 
tions which should terminate those claims 
of classes, of which, I confess, for one, I am 
wearied. I haye endeayoured to encourage 
in the House a spirit of legislation which, by 
creating a general feeling to ynite in what 
may pertain to the public good, and by 
studying the interest of the community at 
large, shall show to all classes, whether 
manufacturing, commercial, shipping, or 
agricultural, that jn supporting a legislation 
that seeks the good of the community they 
are, in fact, obtaining that stimulus to 
their own peculiar occupations which they 
all naturally desire. Sir, I think on the 
part of my friends these propositions have 
been met in a kind and generous spirit. 
There has been no attempt on their part 
to parade the unequal incidence of local 
taxation, which no man ean deny they are 
subjected to. No man can deny that there 
has been a willingness on their part to 
adopt such an inequality, in regard to 
those local charges to which they are sub- 
ject, in order to arrive at a complete and 
fina] settlement of this vexatious question. 
It is more than probable, however, that in 
such measures as may be brought forward, 
more immediately connected with their own 
interest, they will find their advantage and 
that relief which otherwise they might 
¢hurlishly have sought to obtain by mea- 
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sures having solely reference to those pe. 
culiar burdens to which they have beep » 
long subjected. I think J have witnasged 
this spirit, and that the tone in which 
friends, representing more partieularly the 
agricultural interest have met these pron. 
sitiops, is ane which has shown them to be 
superior to all petty ¢eousiderations, and 
that they are anxjous to merge them in g 
strong national feeling, 

Well, Sir, I now feel it my duty to 
propose some addition to the resources of 
the country. I will not propose any adji. 
tional duty on the Customs. If we are to 
embark on a new system, let ys do it 
fairly and completely. I have had pro 
posed to me, and I dare gay many persons 
have had proposed to them, schemes shoy- 
ing how the revenue may be raised by im- 
posing a Customs duty upon articles on 
which the duty was perhsps precipitately 
and needlessly repealed. But the repeal 
of those duties is a part of the system 
which you have finally adopted, and I will 
not meddle with such arrangements. §o 
far as any measures which we bring before 
the House are concerned, we wil brin 
them forward in complete harmony wi 
that great principle of unrestricted com- 
petition which the House has adopted; por 
will we offer any plan for increasing the 
revenue which we do not think founded on 
the best principles of finance. Neither, 
Sir, are we going to propose to inerease 
the revenue by means of indirect taxation. 
] will not now enter into the merits of the 
Customs and the Excise as portions of s 
system of finance; but this | will say, that 
although we are compelled to raise a great 
portion of our revenue by means of indi- 
rect taxation, it is absolutely necessary, if 
you will maintain the principle of yare- 
stricted competition, that all indirect taxes, 
should be moderate in amount. Well, Sir, 
Iam not going to propose any new taz. 
That, at least, is a ppint in advance; that 
makes less the difficulties I have to con- 
tend with. I am not going to proposes 
new tax. Iam going to ask you to gon 
sider an existing tax. I am going 
ask you to apply to that consideration 
the principles you have always support 
ed; and I am going to test you whe 
ther you are sincere in the great effort to 
relieve the industry of this ¢ountry frop 
that yoke of excessive indirect taxation 
from which it has suffered so long. 1 am 
going to ask the Committee to evnsider the 
present arrangement of the house tt 
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Now, Sir, I trust the House will listen to 
me with kind patience. I know the cla- 
nour that has existed in this country about 
the house tax. I am not imposing a house 
jax. Itexists. All I ask you is to con- 
sider the principle upon which that tax is 
constructed. I don’t know any portion of 
the country that has ever made greater 
opposition to the house tax than that por- 
tion of it which ought to be the most en- 
lightened and public-spirited portion of 
the people of this country—that is, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. I remem- 
ber that the moment the inhabitants of the 
metropolis had gained political power they 
agitated against what they called the ini- 
quitous house tax. But sound principles 
of finance were not too prevalent in those 
days. The inhabitants of the metropolis 
at that time were subjected to a very 
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heavy taxation, and I don’t know that 
their general complaint against the weight 
of their taxation was unreasonable. Being 
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been repealed, which so many believed to 
have been a more grievous kind of taxation 
than all the other indirect taxation from 
which they had been relieved. Well, Sir, 
I need not say anything, at least to-night, 
with respect to the justice of the house tax. 
The greatest writers are agreed that no 
tax is more free from objection than the 
house tax. I need not say to-night to my 
predecessor, who, I see, is exhausted as 
well as myself—I need not say anything 
to him to prove the excellence and the jus- 
tice of a house tax, for he has introduced 
one himself. But what I would venture to 
say is, that I cannot believe that when 
I make a proposition which is only to re- 
construct on juster principles—principles 
which have always been eulogised in this 
House—an imperfect law, as it at present 
exists, and that when I ask to be per- 
mitted to do that in order to carry mea- 
sures which will relieve to a great extent 
the industry of the country, and animate 


suddenly invested with political power, |in ti2 most conspicuous manner all the 
they rose against the immediate object | great branches of our trade, I cannot 
which excited their attention. Remem- think that 1 shall hear in the year 1854 


ber, the inhabitants of the metropolis | 
were subjected then to an enormous sys- | 
tem of direct and indireet taxation. They 
were subject to direct taxation connect- 
ed with their houses double in weight to 
the amount of the house tax—namely, | 
the window tax; and, in addition to all | 


those objections to a house tax which 
were heard in 1834. I believe, indeed, 


that the persons who were most clamorous 
against the house tax in 1834 are now 


men of more enlightened minds — men 
who have made too much progress in 
this great age of improvement in which 


this, they were subject to that which they | it is our fortune to live, to come forward 
have subsequently told us was infinitely |and say that they prefer the old system 
more grievous, infinitely more vexatious, lof finance, which threw the chief burden 
and infinitely more injurious than all taxes of taxation on the industry of the coun- 
—namely, the corn laws. Now, just let try, rather than bear their quota in this 
me remind the House of the real state of great effort for terminating as far as pos- 
affairs as regards the house tax. Since | sible the vexed question of taxation. I 
that time—namely, in 1834—the duty on | will recall the attention of the House to 
houses was repealed. It amounted, as a | the principles on which the present house 
revenue, to 1,198,000/. Since that time tax is established. It is direct taxation— 
the duty on windows has been repealed, | and it is remarkable for all those imperfee- 
amounting to 1,950.000/., making together tions which we say direct taxation ought 
the sum of 3,148,00U0.; since that time the | not to be distinguished by. You say with 
duty on glass has been repealed, amount- regard to the income tax that a system of 
ing to §00,0002., 400,0002. of which, exemptions is intolerable, and you have en- 
by the official return I have, was paid by couraged me this evening, in my limited 
houses for windows of crown glass. Since efforts to the adoption of a plan by which 
then the duty on bricks, amounting to exemptions shall be considerably decreased. 
465,0002., and the duty on timber, to | What, then, can you say to a honse tax 
the amount of more than 1,500,0000., | which limits its operation to houses of 
have been taken off ; and certainly I 201. value? I want to know who can 
may say that one-fourth of the duty on possibly defend a law of this kind? If 
timber was contributed by houses. Be- my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
sides all this, nearly 15,000,0000. of indi- (Mr. Hume), who advocates, with respect 
Feet taxation have been repealed, and, to the income tax, such legitimate conclu- 

ides all this, too, the corn laws have sions, be sincere, he cannot be in favour 
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of a house tax limiting its operation, and 
exempting so large a proportion of the 
subject matter of it. [Mr. Hume: I di- 
vided the House against it.] That 
is the very thing I want. Three times 
have I tried to get the hon. Gentleman to 
say that, but I could not. I wanted to 
hear that from his own lips, because I was 
afraid that some of his new companions 
might have fallen into the error of suppos- 
ing that my hon. Friend was not in favour 
of those principles which I am now advo- 
eating. But I know my hon. Friend is in 
favour of those principles, and I hope that 
he will assist me in the temperate and 
moderate proposition I am making. I 
think we ought to extend to the house tax 
that principle we are attempting to extend 
to the income tax. Exemptions are a sus- 
picious feature in all financial systems; 
and nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
say that a house which is not rated at 
201. a year should be exempted, while a 
house at 20/. a year should pay the tax. 
Therefore I think we ought to extend the 
house tax; and, in the same spirit in which 
I would propose any of those measures I 
have named to-night—not wishing to push 
the principle to an extreme, but trying to 
form the public mind by degrees to a 
system which, I am convinced, will con- 
tribnte to their welfare and prosperity, 
I should say it is not an unreason- 
able proposition to extend the house tax to 
houses of 10/. a year. Well, Sir, at pre- 
sent private houses pay 9d. in the pound, 
and shops pay 6d. in the pound. The 
exemption commences at below 201. It is 
impossible that a house tax could be pro- 
posed with scantier limits. I felt at the 
time the tax was proposed, that, both as to 
the basis upon which it was formed, and 
the rate at which it was assessed, we were 
sanctioning (with great respect to my right 
hon. predecessor I say it) a very injudi- 
cious measure. I remember in the middle 
of the Session I made a feeble effort to 
arrest its progress, and received the sanc- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman dhe 
Member for the University (Mr. Glad- 
stone) ; but it was useless at that time 
to oppose the measure, though I felt we 
were sanctioning one which we should all 
some day regret. I think we ought to 
increase the basis of the tax, and that it 
would be a moderate proposition if I sug- 
gest that its present basis should be ex- 
tended to houses of 101. a year. I don’t 
mean that we should for ever stop at 101. 
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I do not lay that down as a final propos. 
tion; but it is an advance in the right 
direction, and it is all I can venture at 
this moment to recommend. Then, again, 
I think we ought to increase the rate, 
We must remember, that if the measures 
with which this proposition is accompanied 
are passed, a very great difference will be 
made in the position of the inhabitant 
householders; that those who are in trade 
will have, for the first time, recognised g 
difference between realised and_preca. 
rious incomes in the contribution to the 
property and income tax—a recognition 
gratifying to their feelings, as well as 
advantageous to their interests; that a 
very great reduction will be effected for 
them in the price of two of the principal 
articles of domestic expenditure, by their 
having cheap beer and cheap tea; that the 
changes we propose, if agreed to, will give 
great impulse to their industry in largely 
promoting the trade and commerce of the 
country. Since the public first objected to 
the house duty, they have got rid of that duty 
—they have got rid of the glass duty, of 
the brick duty, and much of the timber 
duty; they have been relieved from that 
immense mass of indirect taxation to which 
I have referred; from the operation of the 
corn laws, to which many of them objected 
as the worst taxation of all; and from the 
window tax. And now I want to recall to 
the recollection of the Committee—as im- 
portant to the equitable adjustment of the 
question—the circumstances under which 
the tax on windows was taken off in 1851. 
That repeal was not asked for by the inha- 
bitants of houses as a relief from the 
burden of taxation, or because it was & 
grievous or vexatious tax in a financial 
point of view :—of course not—as consci- 
entious, honest, honourable men, they could 
not put the matter in that light, after they 
had been relieved from the house tax, from 
the brick tax, timber tax, glass tax—from 
the general mass of indirect taxation I have 
spoken of—and when, above all, they were 
revelling in their relief from the corn laws. 
Oh, no! nothing of the sort; they all said 
that the country was never more prosper 
ous, themselves never more happy, never 
more contented, and they sought the re- 
peal of the window tax upon no financial 
grounds at all. What they urged upon 
the House, in connexion with the subject, 
was simply and solely the sanitary condi- 
tion of the people, and they objected to 
the window tax, because they said, It 
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affected the sanitary condition of the 

le. The allegation was admitted by 
the House, and the tax was put an end to. 
Now, if, without affecting the sanitary con- 
dition of the people, we could supply the 
Exchequer by a reconstruction of that 
house tax, which they did not seem on 
principle to object to—by the amount of the 
contribution which the inhabitants of houses 
formerly paid in the shape of a window 
duty, which they only objected to only on 
sanitary grounds—this cannot, I apprehend, 
be looked upon as an immoderate proposi- 
tion. But I do not propose, in the first in- 
stance, to go so far even; I do not propose 
a scheme that shall levy so great a tax on 
the inhabitants of taxable houses as they 
paid in the form of window tax. My pro- 
posal is, to levy the tax upon an enlarged 
area, So that whatever may be its amount, 
its incidence may be lighter. I shall make 
a moderate proposition, and yet one that 
will enable us to place the finances of the 
country on a sound basis. I propose to 
extend the tax, as I before said, to 104. 
houses, and that private houses rated in 
the whole at 15,854,126/. shall be assessed 
at ls. 6d., and shops rated at 10,698,4521. 
shall be assessed at 1s. in the pound; the 
whole produce being 1,723,0000., that is, 
about one million sterling more than the 
present produce of the house tax, and 
225,0001., if I recollect aright, less than 
the amount of that tax upon windows, 
which was objected to solely on account of 
its effect on the sanitary condition of the 
people. 

Now, Sir, having made that proposition, 
Imay complete my estimate for the year 
1853-4; it having been necessary for me 
to enter into these details in the middle 
of that estimate. I have shown that the 
extraordinary demand upon us in 1853 
will be 2,100,0007., the extra Ways and 
Means 2,500,000/. We shall, in this 
year, have only half the increase of the house 
tax, if the House assents to it—so that 
upon the whole, there will be 2,500,0001. 
of extraordinary Ways and Means to meet 
anextraordinary expenditure of 2,100,0000. 
As to the year 1854-5, the estimates show 
a loss on the malt duty of 1,700,0002.; 
there will be a loss on tea, by the further 
reduction of the duty of 2d.—allowing for 
the increased consumption, which I esti- 
mate at 4,000,000 Ib.—there will be a 
total loss on tea of 567,000I.; on hops, of 
120,0000., by light-dues, 100,000/., and 
on the whole, with the increased esti- 
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mates of which I have spoken, a total sum 
of 3,087,0007. to meet. Now for the 
Ways and Means. There will be, I esti- 
mate, in 1854-5 a surplus of 1,800,000/., 
for I cannot conceive that there will be 
any claim then on account of the Kafir 
war—repayments will amount to 400,0001. ; 
half of the Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents 
will come in, for which benefit we are in- 
debted to the most successful of modern 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, who had 
twice the honour of reducing the public debt, 
310,0001.; and we shall further have the 
whole of the new house tax, 1,000,0002.; 
making, in all, a sum of 3,510,000I., or 
something less than 500,0007. more than 
the deficiency to be supplied; and this, I 
think, represents a not unfavourable con- 
dition of finance. 

I have now, Sir, endeavoured to place 
before the Committee those measures of 
financial and administrative reform which 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
at once to bring forward. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose seemed to be surprised 
that no provision was announced with re- 
gard to the stamps on marine insurance 
and charter-parties. I would point out to 
my hon. Friend that this is one of those 
financial matters which could not be con- 
sidered as coming within the scope of this 
preliminary statement. The Government 
has contented itself, on this occasion, with 
propounding those measures which it is 
prepared, with the sanction of the House, 
to bring into immediate operation. We 
have studiously abstained offering any 
opinion on any branch of the system of 
taxation on which we 4re not prepared im- 
mediately to act. The measures which 
we have thus announced are essentially 
practical measures. If the House sanc- 
tions them, they will, in our opinion, lay 
down sound principles of finanee which 
will lead to results highly beneficial to the 
people of this country, and be the founda- 
tion of further measures, which we believe 
will prove still more beneficial. It does 
not become us, according to our sense of 
duty, to offer anything to the House of 
other than a practical nature, or to make 
any proposition which we are not prepared, 
with the sanction of the House, to carry 
immediately into effect. At the same 
time, we have not neglected carefully to 
examine the question of the stamp duties 
and the probate duties; and we think it 
not impossible to bring forward, on the 
right occasion, a duty on successions that 
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will reconcile contending interests, and 
terminate the system now so much com- 
plained of. At present, however, we are 
not prepared with a measure of that kind, 
and we consider it, as I have said, alto- 
gether injudicious to propound any project 
to the House which we are not ready at 
once to act upon. We think we have pro- 
posed enough to-night; and we think that 
what we have proposed is of a character, 
that if acted upon, we can judiciously ad- 
vance a stepfurther. I admit that what I 
have now proposed is only a first step, but 
I trust the Committee will admit it to be 
a step in the right direction; we have met 
the great question in a large and compre- 
hensive spirit, fully prepared, if the House 
will support us, to carry out the policy 
which I have to-night, most inadequately, 
I am aware, indicated to the Committee— 
a policy which we believe will be for the 
welfare of the country, because it is a 
policy founded on sound principles of 
finance, and because it has been framed 
with no other object than to govern the 
country in the manner that shall most 
conduce to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. 

On Question ‘‘ That asum of 17,742,5001. 
be granted to Her Majesty to pay and dis- 
charge outstanding Exchequer Bills,” 

Mr. GOULBURN said: It is not my 
intention on this occasion to enter into the 
extensive field of inquiry opened up by the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman; 
but I wish to put one or two questions on 
points which he has not very clearly ex- 
plained. He has omitted to state whether 
he proposes the income tax as a permanent 
tax for the future or not—a point most im- 
portant in dealing with the question. I 
should also be glad to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, in reducing the malt 
duties, intends to repeal the prohibitive 
duties on the importation of foreign malt, 
and whether, also, he proposes to repeal 
the import duty on hops? The right hon. 
Gentleman will perhaps also state what he 
proposes to do with regard to the use of 
molasses in breweries, and with respect to 
the equalisation of the duties on rum? I 
further desire to enter my protest against 
a principle which, as I understand, is enun- 
ciated by the right hon.Gentleman. He pro- 
poses, if I understand him right, to impose 
a higher rate of income tax on income de- 
rived from funded property than that which 
he proposes to impose upon other classes 
of property. In Ireland the tax will be 
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imposed on funds alone. In England g 
rate of duty is to be imposed upon funded 
property different from that which ig im. 
posed on other property. This is the y, 
question on which Mr. Pitt defeated My, 
Addington, when the income tax was ra. 
newed in 1803. Then I object to the ng 
ture of the exemption granted to funded 
property and to other property; one class 
being exempted at 50I., and the other at 
1007. The principle thus violated is ong 
which has always been considered, and which 
every statesman for the last fifty years 
has considered, and of which the House hag 
testified its recognition, as a sound principle 
—that all income, from whatever source 
derived, must, in justice to the contract 
on which the fundholder lends his money, 
be subjected to an equal rate of charge, 
Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I am aot 
going to make any observations on the 
statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made; but I wish to ask a question 
with regard to the mode in which he in. 
tends to proceed with the various proposi- 
tions which he has laid before the House, 
He must be aware that with respect to 
many of those duties, and especially con- 
cerning his proposition, the house tax, the 
country will be very anxious to learn the 
decision of the House. Indeed, if we were 
now in February the right hon, Gentleman 
would expect us to come to a specific Reso- 
lution on this subject; but at this season of 
the year I suppose he will propose some 
other arrangement by which the public in- 
terest will be served. I should wish to know 
the course which he intends to pursue. 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: I intend to propose certain Reso- 
lutions, and then, if they are acceded to, 
I shall bring in the necessary Bills. Of 
course, as regards the duties on tea, I 
should wish that the reductions should take 
immediate effect, subject of course to the 
final decision of the House—an artange- 
ment which I believe will not be attended 
with any difficulty. 1 will propose these 
Resolutions on the earliest day whieh will 
be convenient to the House. I do not at 
present know the feeling of the House on 
that subject, and I am afraid to appear to 
be urging the House to a precipitate con 
clusion; but if there is no objection I w 
propose this day week. It is not for me to 
state to the House the day on which they 
should take these Resolutions into eonsid- 
eration—it is my wish to give them 4 fait 
time for the consideration of the subject— 
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put, a8 I havé alfeady said, if they would 
fot think this day week too precipitate, 
] will propose the Resoliitions on that day. 

sik CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
was not going to make any observations on 
the propositions of thé right hon. Gentle 
fiat. He merely wished to offer a remark 
of tW6 tipoh the course of proceeding to be 
followed. If the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman were merely to reduve the 
tea duty, of to incréase the house duty, hé 
should think it perfectly possible that Re- 
sdliitions cattyitig out those measures might 
be proposed, discussed, and decided upon 
on Friday next. But stirely the right hon. 
Gentleman did not propose, with so brief 
ait interval, to pass Resolutions involving a 
tomplicated scheme, which it had taken 
him five hours to explain, involving ques- 
tions of thé most difficult nattire, on which 
the itiost differetit opinions might be enter- 
tied, and which, as hé said, hing tery 
mich toxether. A Géntleniati might be 
perfectly ready to agree to & Resolution for 
thé reduction of the tea duties—which was 
& matter of no great amouiit, and which 
itight be dealt with out of the existing 
surplus; but it cotild not be supposed that 
thé House would be ready to agree with- 
out tittch consideration to his propositions 
with respect to the ineome tax, to the in- 
etedse of the house duty, ot to the redue- 
tion of the malt tax. And he thought it 
was quite essential that before they com- 
ihitted themselves to large reductions of 
taxation —such as the proposed reduction 
of the thalt tix—they should be qitite sute 
that they were teady to vote the subse- 
quent proposition. Let them be sure of 
the Ways and Mearis befure they rushed 
into tash reductions. He was tit a little 
ilariied when, on the first day of the Sés- 
itt; he heard tho noble Earl at the head 
of the Government declare in another place 
that the final measures to be proposed by 
the Governttient to carry out theif ptinci- 
ples might lead to financial embarrassment. 
Nor was his alarm diminished by what he 
had heard that night. If the House was 
teddy to assent to the increased taxes pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleiian, theti 
tid doubt the reduction might be effected. 
But he was sure that no man in his position 
would think hithself justified in making so 
létge 4 redaction as two-and-a-half millions 
titi! hé had sectired those tieasutes ori 
whic he relied to niake up the deficienty 
ii the teréntie thus created. Nor did he 
think it likely that He could pass his imeé- 
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sured with regard to the iticome tax; the 
housé tax, and the malt tax, before Clirist- 
mas. The doubling of the huuse tax and 
thé reduction of the malt tax were cumpa- 
ratively simple questions; but, with regard 
to the ineome tax, the right hon. Gentle- 
ian must be aware that by his propositions 
he would raise four or five questions of 
vital importance, that he could have no 
hope of settling before Christmas. He 
| wished to know what course the Govern- 
| meht intended to pursue on these ques- 
| tiotis, and partieularly with regard to the 
| inéorhe tax and the house tax ? 
The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
| QUER, who was indistinctly héard, said he 
| had tever heard a niore ingenious perversion 


| of & speaker’s words than that just made of 


| his tioblé Friend’s words by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The observations of the noblé 
Earl at the head of the Government to 
which thé right hon. Batonet had alluded, 
had not the slightest reference to anything 
that he had said or proposed. The noble 
Karl said that we had embarked on a sys- 
tem that tight lead to financial embar- 
rassment; but that the noble Earl had 
sdid that at:ythitig whieh he (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exehequer) might bring forward 
might lead to financial embarrassment, was 
one of the most monstrous statements that 
hé had ever heard made in that House. 
He firmly believed the measures which he 
liad proposed were as sound as could be 
proposed, and that they were calculated to 
eonduce to the general welfare. He ad- 
thitted that his statement had occupied 
him five hours, and he was very sorry for 
it, seeing that, besides wearying the Com- 
mittee, he had given himself a great deal 
of trouble and labour: He was anxious 
that tle opinion of the House should be 
taken itpon these subjects as soon as pos- 
sible; and he should, therefore, on Friday 
next propose to the House Resolutions to 
earry itito effeet his recommendations with 
respect to thé reduction of the tea duty and 
tlie increase of the house tax: The income 
and property tax did not expire until the 
5th of April, and it was hot, therefore, 
necessary ittimediately to deal with that; 
nor should he think of asking the House to 
eofisent to the rediiction of the malt tax 
without seeing their way perfectly clear 
with respect to the means of meeting thé 
deficieney which would be thus ¢reated. 
He never made a proposition in that House 
of which he did not think that the general 
effect Wis to tiaititdid public credit. He 
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would, as he had said, propose on Friday 
next Resolutions with respect to the re- 
duction of the tea duties and the altera- 
tion of the house duties; and if the House 
agreed to them they would then see their 
way clear. He thought that that course 
would be perfectly fair. With respect to 
the income tax it was certainly proposed 
by the Government plan that it should 
be continued for three years, nor did he 
know that it was necessary, if the House 
agreed to that proposition, that the Go- 
vernment should state what their inten- 
tions beyond that time were. We all knew 
that the financial system of the country 
must depend to a certain degree upon direct 
taxation; but he did not think the income 
tax was at all the best form in which that 
direct taxation might take place. He found, 
however, the country habituated to that 
tax, which had thus become less objection- 
able to them; and he knew that if he had 
proposed a new direct tax to an equal 


amount, they would not have borne it. He | 


did not, indeed, propose the income tax as 


a permanent feature of our financial sys- | 
tem; for he thought it quite possible, if | 


the same amount of direct taxation were 
necessary, that a better form might be 
adopted. He had, however, great confi- 
dence in the consuming power of this 
country, and he thought that it might pro- 
gress in such a manner that we might ul- 
timately be able to raise our revenue by 
indirect taxation. He was not prepared 
to say that the time might not come 
when it would be possible to raise fifty 
millions per annum by indirect taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
asked whether it was the intention of the 


Government to propose the equalisation of | 


the duty on rum. That was not a question 
on which the Government were prepared 
to make any proposition. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also asked whether the Go- 
vernment intended to repeal the duty on 
foreign malt, which he described as pro- 
hibitory. There was no prohibitory duty 
on foreign malt. There was an absolute 
prohibition. Now, it was clear that, if 
the prohibition ceased, we must have a 
duty on foreign to counteract that on do- 
mestic malt, and we must also take into 
consideration the duty now imposed on 
foreign barley. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he wish- 
ed to make no objection to the mode of 
proceeding proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, provided the House were in- 
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formed precisely of what was to be the 
question before them. As he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, he would pro. 
pose Resolutions on Friday next, by which 
the tea duty was to be reduced, and the 
house tax increased. If the right hon, 
Gentleman would on Monday lay before 
the House the form of the Resolutions by 
which he proposed to do this, he (Lord J, 
Russell) would have no objectian to con. 
sidering the propositions on Friday. 

Mr. HUME was glad that this conver. 
sation had taken place, because on a ques. 
tion of such a complicated character it was 
desirable that the House should see its way 
perfectly clear. He thought it would be 
right that the House should be called upon 
to decide whether the income tax was to 
be a permanent part of the taxation of the 
country or not. With the exception of the 
proposition with respect to the light-dues, 
he agreed entirely with the recommenda. 

_tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
every one of which had been urged again 
and again on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House; but he must <xpress his great 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have merely proposed to reduce the 
| duty on hops. It ought to have been en- 
tirely abolished; for after the proposed re- 
| duction of ld. per pound, the expense of 
| collection would be nearly equal to the re- 
| venue raised, while the same amount of 
| vexation consequent upon an excise tax 
| would be left as at present. Then with 
| regard to the malt tax, he was either for 
'removing it altogether, or not touching it 
‘at all. The proposed reduction would not 
destroy the brewers’ monopoly, nor re- 
move the inconvenience attending an excise 
duty; there would be a loss tu the revenue 
without the consumer being benefited 
thereby. He agreed with the noble Lord 
that the first question for the House to 
consider was, whether they were prepared 
to agree to the proposed increase of taxa- 
tion. He thought that if their concurrence 
in that was to be the condition of the re 
duction of the duty on tea, he could pro- 
pose an easier way of making up the defi- 
ciency; and that was, by imposing a tax 
on the descent of real property, which had 
not yet paid a single shilling, while up to 
this period 89,000,0007. had been levied 
on personal property. He thought the 
time had come when all particular privi- 
leges should be done away with, and the 
whole community should be treated as one 


| 


interest. It was impossible that the plan 
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should meet with the approbation 
of the country, setting up, as it did, the 
country against the town. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had wished to place our 
fnances on a@ simple footing, what could 
have been more easy than to have repealed 
the house tax, and to have added one per 
cent to the property tax, which would have 
been more than would have been required. 
He objected, also, to the proposed exemp- 
tion of the land of Ireland from the income 
tax. He had always called for justice to 
Ireland; but he was not one of those who 
would give equality of rights to that coun- 
try without also calling upon her to bear 
her fair share of the public burdens, and 
he thought that no system of taxation that 
might be adopted would be satisfactory to 
the country until Ireland was placed on 
the same footing as England. If the Irish 
claimed equality of rights, they should 
also be proud to claim equality of taxation. 
He thought that the first question to be 
decided was, whether they should double 
the house tax. Then with respect to the 
income tax, the House should decide whe- 
ther it was to be a permanent part of the 
revenue of the country, for if it was, they 
must immediately have a Committee to 
decide upon the mode in which it should 
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be levied, and whether they would be jus- 
tified in agreeing to the exemptions pro- 


posed by the Government. He should 
propose that a tax of 1 per cent on the 
descent of real property should be added 
to the house tax. He could not help re- 
gretting that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should have fallen short of the princi- 
ples which he had himself enunciated. 

Sr B. HALL wished to state the 
course which he should feel it his duty to 
take when the House went into Committee 
of Ways and Means. When he sat on 
the other side of the House he moved, 
when the continuance of the income tax 
was proposed last year, that it should be 
extended to Ireland on the same footing 
as it was now levied in England. That 
Motion did not receive the support of the 
then Government, but it was generally 
supported by the then Opposition, who 
now occupied the Ministerial benches. 
When, therefore, the House went into 
Committee, he should take the opportunity 
of again proposing the Resolution which 
he had moved last year. With regard to 
doubling the house tax instead of imposing 
other taxes, he agreed with the remark of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
that the Ministerial proposition was one 
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setting town against country; and aguinst 
that they had to fight. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as to 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the shipping interest, 
he thought he was a little deficient in can- 
dour in his statements on that subject. 
He would have led the House to suppose 
that since the navigation laws were repeal- 
ed, nothing had been done in the matter of 
light-dues, or in any other matter in which 
the shipping interest was concerned. Now 
he (Mr. Labouchere) would go with the 
right hon. Gentleman in every measure 
that he proposed for the relief of the ship- 
ping interest with the utmost cordiality; 
but when he proposed to relieve them of 
100,000/. of light-dues, he could not help 
reminding him that since the repeal of the 
navigation laws, the late Government, in 
concurrence with the Trinity House, had 
relieved them of light-dues to a much 
greater amount than that. Owing to the 
measures taken by the late Government in 
concurrence with the Trinity House, the 
light-dues paid by the coasting trade had 
been reduced to one-fourth of what they 
originally were. He had no desire to 
make any observations on the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for he felt 
that the attention of the House was ex- 
hausted by the great and complicated 
questions that had been raised; and any 
observations upon them would come with 
much better effect after the propositions of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had received the 
deliberate consideration which they de- 
served. There was, however, one point 
upon which he felt so strongly that he 
must say a single word—the point alluded 
to by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn). He said it in no spirit of taunting, 
but he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had not considered that 
part of his Budget by which he proposed 
to extend the income tax to Irish funded 
property only, exempting the land of Ire- 
land, and the professional incomes of Ire- 
land—that was, to select for taxation a 
particular class of property, and that the 
one which rested on the pledged faith of 
the country. He was convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not studied this 
part of the subject. He could not have 
read the opinions of Mr. Pitt, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Henry Petty, and of every 
financier who ever held high office in this 
country, or he would have seen how 
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grossly such & proposal violated the prin- | 
cipes of public faith; and he was stire that | 
the right hon. Gentleman would be the} 
last nan to propose that, for a miserable 
and paltry sutm of 60,0090. per annum, 
this country should allow 4 stain to rest 
for a moment on the national honour. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) must give up every opin- 
ion he had derived from the great meti to 
whom he had referred, if he did not be- 
lieve that the proposed plan to tax pro- 
perty in the Irish funds, to the exclusion 
of all other kinds of property in that 
country, was utterly at variance with every 
principle upon which the good faith of the 
country, and the publie security in it, 
rested. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that he believed 
the sentiments of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer upon this 

int had been entirely misutiderstood. 

e was sure that no otie who read his 
speech would come to the conclusion that 
he wished to tax the Irish funds to the 
exclusion of any other kind of property. 
He understood him to state distinctly that 
the land and all other property in Ireland 
weré just as amenable to the income tax 
as any property in tliis country, but that 
he would not at this moment impose any 
itterease of taxation upon that part of the 
property of Ireland which had lately suf- 
fered so grievous a calatiity. Nor had he 
heard aything in the lucid statement of 
his right hon. Friend which was calculated 
to raise the question of country against 
town. He had heard many Budgets, but 
never ofie more comprehensive and impar- 
tial. He meant to deal with all the inte- 
rests that had been suffering for the last 
two or three years in what was called the 
spirit of ‘* recent legislation.” With re- 
spect to what had fallen fron the hon. 
Member for Montrose, he tiust observe 
that he atid others who acted with him 
were favourable to direct taxation until it 
came to be applied to themselves. Nobody 
was more favourable to the total repeal of 
the malt tax than he (Mr. Cayley); but the 
power of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was limited. He believed that the full 
benefit of the repeal of that tax wotild not 
be felt until the whole was repealed; but he 
must remind his hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) 
that he had always opposed propositions 
for the total repeal. Indeed, not to con- 
fine the observations to him, he might re- 
mark, that the year before he first brought 
forward the question of the repeal of the malt 
tax in the last Parliament, the hon. Meéem- 
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bers for the West Riditg (Mr. Cobden) ata 


for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had p 
it; and yet when he introduced his Moto 


| one of these hon. Gentlemen absetited hig. 


self, and the other opposed it. He trigtay 
that the propositions that his right hoa, 
Friend had made would receive the itnpay. 
tial consideration of the House. Alth 
not committing himself to an wtitesered 
approbation of the whole of them, he bap. 
ged, on the part of his constitueits, 
tender to the right hon. Gentleman his 
thanks for what he conceived to be the 
best Budget that he had ever heard, 

Mr. JAMES WILSON said, he wished 
to put a question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with regard to one part of his 
statement. The only proposition that he 
had made with respect to the West Inditn 
interest was, that sugar should be permitted 
to be refined in bond. Now, when that 
question was discussed two or threé years 
ago, two thethods were proposed on which 
the refining was to be catried on. One 
was, that the refiners should be itted 
either to refine in bond, wr to relive bi 
on which the ay | had been paid; and the 
other was, that they should be obliged to 
refine in bond. Now the right hon. Get- 
tleman did not state which of thesé two 
methods he intended to adopt; and as it 
was of the greatest possible importance to 
those concerned in sugar refineries to khow 
this as early as possible, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would now state the cotitse 
he proposed to pursue. With regard to 
the observations of the right hon. Geritle 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, with tespect to the extensibi 
of the income tax to Ireland, he must ob- 
serve that he hoped the House would tit 
depart from the principles on which th 
had hitherto acted with respect to this 


tax. 

Mr. FITZROY said. that he understdod 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the bé- 
ginning of his speech, when referting td 
the burdens of which he was goitig to re 
lieve the shipping intetest, to allude té the 
duties on marine itisurances, at the same 
time stating that it would be perhaps moré 
cotivenient tothe House that he shotld men 
tion, in a subsequent part of his speech, 
the amount of revenue which he was pte- 
pared to sacrifice. He thought, howeref; 
that the right hon. Gentlemai omitted to 
state the amount of the sacrifice tndet 
that head; and he should be obliged to 
hitn if he would tiow inforti the 
whethér the dtities on marine insurafite 
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were included in the 100,000U. which he 
to take off the shipping interest. 
Ure wished also for some further explana- 
tion with respect to the amount of revenue 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was prepared to abandon ; for, while he 
understood him to say that the reduction 
on the malt tax would amount to two mil- 
lions and a half per annum, he also un- 
derstood him to say that the only loss on 
this head during the year ending the 10th 
of October next would be one million, 
which he should have to pay in drawbacks. 
He did not understand him to include any 
of the remaining million and a half 
that would be sacrificed. Did none of that, 
however, come into account in the financial 
year ending the 5th of April next ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Gentleman had en- 
tirely misunderstood the observations he 
had made upon the tax on marine insuran- 
ces. What he had stated was, that the 
shipping interest had made representations 
to the Government of the burdens which 
pressed upon them; and, having treated 
upon some of these burdens, he came to 
that of the tax upon marine insurances and 
charter-parties, and he said that this was 


a subject which bore upon the general 
finances of the country, and that therefore 


he should not now advert to it. In those 
preliminary observations which he had 
made he had not entered into details, and 
in a subsequent portion of his remarks he 
said that the Government would then con- 
fine themselves to those measures only 
which they were prepared to pass; 
that the whole question of stamp duties 
and probate duties had undergone consid- 
eration; but, as the Government were not 
then prepared to recommend any but prac- 
tical measures, he should not advert to 
them more particularly. With regard to 
the malt duty, he had stated that the 
Treasury would be called upon to repay, 
by way of drawback, 1,000,000/. to the 
maltsters, and that therefore there would 
be a loss to the revenue to that amount in 
the course of the first year, 1853; and 
then he calculated that the loss arising 
from the reduction of revenue in the fol- 
lowing year would be 1,700,000/., which 
made up the amount mentioned by him in 
his original statement. 

_Mr. MACGREGOR regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed so 
long @ period as five years for effecting the 
reduetion of the tea duties to a shilling 
duty. With regard to the house duty, he 
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thought that it would be far more just to 
add the amount of it to the income tax and 
to make it all one impost, than to propose 
it in a separate form. When these ques- 
tions should come before them for discus- 
sion, he believed that the majority of opin- 
ions out of doors would be found to agree 
with his own. 

Cotove, SIBTHORP owed it as a duty 
to his country to say that he could not 
approve of the measures brought forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He (Colonel 
Sibthorp) was in favour of protection to all 
British interests; but there was one in- 
terest in particular which had been de- 
clared by the right hon. Gentleman to be 
in a state of great suffering, but of which 
no notice was now taken. With regard to 
the malt tax, if only-half of it were remit- 
ted, they would have all the same difficul- 
ties and vexatious proceedings that were 
complained of at present. He had heard 
from the right hon. Gentleman that poor- 
rates were diminished. Why were they so 
low as they were at present? Because 
the farmers had stepped forward and given 
protection and relief to the labouring class, 
in order to keep them from the parish. 
He, for one, had always objected to the 
income tax, because it was properly a war 
tax, and ought not to be imposed in time 
of peace. But though he disapproved of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposals, yet, 
comparing one Government with another, 
he must say that the late Government was 
worth nothing; while it still remained to 
be proved whether the present Govern- 
ment was wholly worthless, and he was 
therefore willing to give it his support as 
far as he could. 

Mr. CLAY said, the right hon. Gentie- 
man had not given the House the details 
of those measures which he had proposed 
affecting the shipping interest; but, with 
regard to the spirit of those measures, he 
begged to offer the right hon. Gentleman 
his congratulations and thanks for the re- 
lief projected. He (Mr. Clay) had voted 
against the repeal of the navigation laws 
solely upon the principle that, along with 
the privileges it took away, it did not take 
away its burdens also. As the represen- 
tative of a constituency deeply interested 
in this question, he was convinced of the 
necessity of removing these burdens. 

Sir J. DUKE expressed his thanks to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the interest 
he had evinced for the welfare of the ship- 
ping interest, by giving them that atten- 
tion to which they were so justly entitled. 
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He wished to ascertain from the right hon. 


Business of 


Gentleman, whether it was the intention of | 
the Government to make any alteration in | 
the poor-law settlement and removal, which | 


was a question of great importance affect- 
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tax, he was strongly of opinion that this 
would lead to but a trifling loss of revenue, 


| On the subject of the hop duty, he would 


not now pledge himself as to moving any 
Amendment on the Ministerial proposition, 


ing the city of London, where the inhabi- | feeling bound in the first instance to eon. 


tants were subject to a very heavy tax for 
the support of casual poor ? 


Mr. HUDSON could not withhold an} 


expression of the gratification with which 
he had heard the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the ship- 
ping interest, which would be hailed by his 
constituents with much pleasure. He re- 
joiced at the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, that the shipping interest would be 
put now upon a fair footing to compete 
with foreign countries, and he hoped no- 
thing would prevent the carrying out of the 
measures contemplated. The timber duties 
formed another grievance, which he hoped 
ere long to see redressed. 

Mr. ALCOCK begged to tender his 
thanks to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for his proposal to repeal one-half of the 
malt tax. He thought that the whole of 
that tax ought to be done away with; but 
he was willing to accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition by way of instal- 
ment. With respect to the tea duties, he, 
for one, was perfectly satisfied with the 
proposed reduction. He regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not made 
up his mind to carry out the income tax to 
the fullest extent possible, so that every 
man in the country might be taxed, be his 
income what it might. 

Mr. FREWEN felt bound heartily to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the very able 
statement he had put before them, and for 
a plan which he believed would, in various 
ways, be beneficial to his constituents. He 
wished particularly to call attention to one 
subject in which a great proportion of his 
constituents were interested—he meant 
the heavy dues at present levied on ship- 
ping in the shape of passing tolls. He 
did not know whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was acquainted with the system of 
taxes on shipping established in France, 
which he thought well worthy of being 
adopted in this country. Every ship which 
went into a French harbour knew what it 
had to pay for harbour dues, whilst it had 
nothing to pay for lights. This was a 
matter in which improved regulations were 
loudly called for, as many of our harbours 
were in a disgraceful state. With regard 
to the proposal to take off half the malt 





sult his constituents. For the plan in ge- 
neral he again begged to thank Her Mg. 
jesty’s Government. 

Resolution put, and agreed to. 

A second Resolution, ‘* That a sum not 
exceeding 2,000,000/. be granted to Her 
Majesty for defraying a like amount of 
supplies voted for the service of the year 
1852 and the preceding year,” was then 
put from the chair, and agreed to. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentieman would lay on the 
table on Monday the precise terms of the 
Resolutions on which his measures were to 
be founded. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE. 
QUER answering in the affirmative, 

House resumed. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Eleven o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 6, 1852. 


Mrixvutes.] Took the Oaths. — Several Lords, 
Pusiic Birt.—2* Bank Notes, 


BUSINESS OF THE DAY. 

Eart GRANVILLE, who had a Motion 
on the notice-paper relating to the record. 
ing of Votes in Committee, said he felt he 
ought to make some explanatiun and apo- 
logy to the House for not immediately 
postponing that Motion until another day, 
seeing that there was a Motion upon the 
paper immediately following his, having 
reference to the commercial legislation of 
the country. If he had expected that 
there was tu be either a general acquies- 
cence or a general debate upon the subject 
of what he might now describe as the glor- 
ious termination of an experiment which 
had been going on for six years in regard 
to our commercial legislation, he should 
immediately have taken the course of post- 
poning his Motion to another day. That 
did not appear, however, to be the case. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Der- 
by) had decided on taking a different 
course; he had declined either to agree m 
the words of the Resolution which was 
moved by his Colleagues in the other 
House, or to the form of words adopted 
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by those same Colleagues, and a great ma- 
jority of their supporters, in that House; 
and he had proposed words, as it appeared 
to him (Earl Granville), totally unmeaning 
asa declaration from a House which, by 
its repeated votes upon the corn laws, the 
sugar duties, and the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws, had given its fullest sanction to 
the existing legislation on those subjects. 
His noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde), who had been one of the earliest 
and most consistent supporters of free 
trade—having, perhaps, a desire to have 
unanimity in that House, and also to show 
aspirit of conciliation to the furthest pos- 
sible extent; and influenced, perhaps, by 
a feeling that those words, although they 
had little meaning in themselves, obtained 
some value from a former declaration of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) bound the 
House firmly and unreservedly to the com- 
mercial system which had been established 
—had consented to adopt those words, and 
had also concurred in deprecating any 
great discussion on that question. The 
House appeared also to come to a sort of 
understanding, although a hurried one, 
that there should not, at all events, be any 
division on the subject; and there was 
also a general impression that no very 
great discussion would take place. This 
being the position of the question, and as 
it assumed an aspect of such little import- 
ance, he was unwilling to withdraw from 
the orders a question, the consideration 
and settlement of which would prove of 
great utility in adding to the value and 
credit of their Lordships’ Committees. But 
the slightest intimation from either side of 
the House would induce him to deviate 
from that determination, and postpone it 
toa future day. 

The Earn of RADNOR said, he under- 
stood his noble Friend (Earl Granville) to 
say that he would either withdraw his Mo- 
tion, or postpone it till a future occasion, 
if he was given to understand that some 
debate would arise on the Resolution in the 
paper respecting the commercial legislation 
of the country. His noble Friend had 
also alluded to an understanding which he 
supposed to have taken place in their Lord- 
ships’ House on a former occasion with re- 
gard to that Resolution. He (the Earl of 
Radnor) begged to say he was no party 
to that understanding, and he did not feel 
himself bound by it. It was now some 
Years since he had been in that House, 
and a few days ago he should have said 
there was no chance of his putting his foot 
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inside its walls again; but when he saw 
the terms of the Resolution that was pro- 
posed to be moved by his noble Friend, so 
entirely subversive did they appear to him 
(the Earl of Radnor), of the principles 
which had been sanctioned by their Lord- 
ships’ House, and exactly contrary to the 
understanding given out by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject of free trade or 
unrestricted competition, that he had come 
up to town to take his seat in their Lord- 
ships’ House that day, for the purpose of 
moving an Amendment. Since he had 
come into the House, he had been given to 
understand that another noble Lord had 
given notice of his intention to move an 
Amendment, in order that the matter should 
be discussed. He could assure his noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) that whatever power 
_he possessed. should be exercised in secur- 
| ing an ample discussion of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, after what 
had fallen from the noble Earl, he did not 
think he should be justified in pressing on 
his Motion; and he should, therefore, post- 
pone it until to-morrow. 





COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—FREE 
TRADE. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
rose for the purpose of moving the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

“ That this House, thankfully acknowledging 
the general prosperity, and deeply sensible of the 
evils attending frequent changes in the financial 
policy of the country, adheres to the commercial 
system recently established, and would view with 
regret any renewed attempt to disturb its opera- 
tion or impede its further progress.” 


It certainly would be unpardonable in 
him to trespass at any great length on 
their Lordships’ attention, after the gene- 
ral understanding which had been come to 
among noble Lords on a previous occasion, 
that there should not be a division on 
the question. But at the same time, as 
objections had been taken to the course 
which he had felt it his duty in rather 
difficult cireumstances to adopt, he hoped 
their Lordships would allow him for a 
short time to endeavour to meet these 
objections. In the first place, it had been 
objected that it was perfectly unnecessary 
that any Motion whatever should be made 
on the subject in that House; and in the 
next place, he now understood that the 
original Motion which he had intended to 
propose to their Lordships was about to 
be moved as an Amendment by his noble 
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Friend behind him (Lord Beaumount)— 
namely, that their Lordships should adopt 
the same Resolution which had been come 
to by the other House of Parliament. 
Now it happened that the original Resolu- 
tion, of which he (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) gave notice, was conceived in 
those very terms; but that Resolution 
being objected to by the noble Earl op- 
posite (the Earl of Derby), he (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) then framed another, 
which he certainly thought would have 
met his concurrence; but the noble Earl 
objected to that also. He then, for the 
sake of obtaining what he thought would 
be a unanimous vote on this subject in 
that House, consented to take the words 
which the noble Earl had himself prepared, 
which were certainly not the words which 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) should 
have liked to have moved if he had merely 
consulted his own feelings, but which he 
had adopted for the reason he had given 
on a former day. He now found himself 
in that unfortunate position which he be- 
lieved was not uncommon to men who, 
when they endeavoured to gain unanimity 
by concession, ended in finding themselves 
more or less opposed by all parties; a 
lesson which, in future, should not be lost 
upon him. Now he was of opinion that 
that House should move in this subject on 
two distinct grounds: first, that it was 
due, under the circumstances in which 
they were placed, that the question should 
be directly brought before them; and next, 
it was desirable, for the sake of the ques- 
tion itself, that that House should pro- 
nounce an opinion decidedly affirmative of 
the commercial system which he thought 
had been so happily established. And, 
although those two grounds were distinct 
in themselves, he thought that the reasons 
by which they might be supported were 
more or less identical. Let their Lord- 
ships consider the position in which they 
now found themselves. Early in this year 
the present Ministry acceded to office. 
He had no doubt that their Lordships 
were now, as hitherto, prepared to grant 
to them that general support, without 
which the Ministers of the Crown could 
not continue to perform the duties they 
owed to their Sovereign and to the nation 
at large. But upon one question appre- 
hension was not unnaturally felt. He said, 
“not unnaturally felt,’ because he was 
quite convinced the noble Earl would not 
tell their Lordships, as had been said in 
another assembly to the amazement and 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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the amusement, he thought, of all who had 
heard or read it, that the Proteetionig, 
party in this country had not wished singg 
1846, or in the least endeavoured, to haye 
a return to a system of protective duties 
on foreign corn. He (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) therefore said that it was not 
unnatural that there should be the greatest 
apprehension felt, when that party, with 
the noble Lord opposite at their head, ae. 
ceded to office early in this year, u 

that subject which the country had wished 
should receive a Parliamentary settlement, 
It would be also in their recollection that 
noble Lords on his (the Marquess of (lan. 
ricarde’s) side of the House, and several 
other noble Lords, had pressed the noble 
Earl opposite very strongly for a decided 
declaration of the policy the Government 
meant to adopt on that subject. The 
noble Earl, however, deferred to make any 
declaration on the question—he refused, in 
fact, to do so—until an appeal had been 
made to the sense of the country; but he 
distinctly intimated that after the general 
eleetion Parliament shoul] be called to as- 
semble in order that the question should be 
finally settled. It was in conformity with 


that promise that their Lordships were 
Now he (the Marquess 


then assembled. 
of Clanricarde) said, if Parliament were 
ealled together in order that the sense of 
Parliament might be taken on any particu- 
lar question, it was not constitutional fora 
Minister of the Crown, and it would not be 
wise for that House of Parliament, to 
submit that that sense should be supposed 
to be taken by a vote taken only in the 
House of Commons, without bringing the 
same question for settlement before their 
Lordships’ House. But the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Derby) had said he considered 
that this question was sufficiently noticed 
in the Speech from the Throne, and in 
their Lordships’ Address in reply to that 
Speech. There could be no doubt that 
the terms of the paragraph in the Queen's 
Speech implied that, under the system re- 
cently established—under what had been 
ealled there and elsewhere ‘recent legis 
lation” —the prosperity of the country had 
been increased, and its condition improved; 
but it should be remembered that it also 
distinetly implied that serious injury 

been inflicted on certain important inter- 
ests, and inferred that the industry of the 
country could not be carried on under & 
system of unrestricted competition without 
some extraordinary legislation on the sub- 
ject. New, whilst the Address in reply # 
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the Sp h from the Throne was being 
idered by their Lordships, their time 
attention were so much engrossed 
vith @ sense of the many and important 
duties which they had to discharge, and 
which had singe been honourably executed, 
that they were then unwilling unnecessarily 
into the discussion of this great ques- 
. He therefore thought it was wise 
and well that no Amendmeut was maved 
either in that or the other House of Par- 
jiamenat on the Address to the Throne; 
and that when the subject came under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons no 
attempt was made either to negative the 
Resolution, or to get rid of it by moving 
the previous question.’’ Now, he said, 
it would have been wise and right for the 
Government themselves to have come for- 
ward and proposed a Resolution on the 
subject; and he was still bound to say, 
what he had said on other oceasions, that 
he thought under all the circumstances the 
Resolutions which it would have been best 
for their Lordships’ House to come to were 
those adopted by the other House of Par- 
liament. He felt all the force, authority, 


qd weight which a concurrent vote of all 
parties in the other House of Parliament 
commanded; and if their Lordships’ House 


would unanimously agree to any vote which 
would confirm the established commercial 
policy, he believed their unanimity would in 
every respect have an equal weight, force, 
and authority. He could not therefore 
say, that he regretted having acceded to 
the proposition of the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government. But there was 
another reason why he thought that their 
Lordships’ House should have moved in 
that question, and why a vote of that 
House would have carried with it even 
greater weight than the vote in the other 
House of Parliament, namely, that they 
had in that House the First Minister of 
the Crown. He (the Marquess of Clanri- 
catde) knew that, constitutionally speak- 
ing, all the Ministers were responsible for 
the advice which they might give to the 
Crown; but no man could deny that the 
First Minister of the Crown was the im- 
wediate medium of communication between 
the Cabinet and the Sovereign, and that, 
m the estimation of the country, he was 
always considered—wielding, as he did, 
such immense patronage, and deciding, as 

»wust ultimately, all the deliberations of 
the Cabinet—as the most responsible per- 
fon in the Government. Nor could it be 
denied that the noble Earl opposite (the 
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Earl of Derby) had been the head and 
chief and the mainstay, as well as the 
ornament of the great party who had been 
identified with the principle of protection; 
and therefore it was, that he (the Marquess 
of Clanriearde) thought that in that House 
this question should have been fairly and 
fully brought under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration. Again, the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
was charged with the conduct of all di- 
lomatic negotiations between this and 
ee Governments, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be no 
misapprehension with respect to this ques- 
tion in the diplomatic communications 
which might pass between the Govern- 
ment of this country and those of Foreign 
States—for he well knew the importance 
of an agent abroad not being exposed to 
hints that his instructions were not entirely 
in aceordance with the personal feelings of 
the Minister. He knew also how mueh 
weight was there attached to the feelings 
of people in office in this country; for, 
when he had the honour to represent Her 
Majesty at the Court of St. Petersburgh, 
he was, when conversing on commercial 
questions, over and over again met on the 
subject of the corn laws with the assertion 
that he knew very well in his heart this 
country would never agree to the repeal or 
to any great modification of the corn laws. 
It was in vain that he asserted his own 
opinion on that subject, for he then un- 
doubtedly believed that the corn laws 
would not last long as they then were, and 
that many years would not elapse before a 
change took place. He knew, therefore, 
that it was of great importanee that diplo- 
matic and consular agents should be known 
to. be acting according to the opinions of 
the Minister at home. Now, the Resolu- 
tion which had been agreed to by the other 
House of Parliament was passed by an 
overwhelming majority, and one which was 
not more remarkable for its numbers than 
for the elements of which it was composed; 
and he could not for the life of him under- 
stand why the noble Earl and his Friends 
chose to draw a distinction between the 
vote of their Lordships’ House and the 
vote of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and their Friends and Colleagues in the 
other House of Parliament. He did not 
wish to attribute motives; but one of two 
things must have been the eause of that. 
Either the noble Earl and his Colleagues 
opposite were not sincerely agreed in opin- 
ion with their Colleagues in the other 
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House, or else they felt themselves weak 
in that House, and unable to carry the vote 
and the measure which they desired. He 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) was free to 
say that he did not wish to throw the 
slightest doubt upon the sincerity of the 
intentions of the Government on this sub- 
ject; and that was another reason why he 
was content to adopt the words of the Re- 
solution upon their Lordships’ paper. The 
words of the Resolution suggested by the 
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noble Earl, and which he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) had now to propose, were 
brief; but brief as they were, they were | 
still stronger than the Address in reply to 
the Speech from the Throne; for this at 
least 1s stated directly, and in plain lan- | 
guage—that that House adhered to the 
commercial system recently established. | 
Now, that was an important statement for 
the House and the country to obtain from | 
the noble Earl. He knew also the Reso- 
lution was not extracted from the Govern- | 
ment in the slightest degree as a compro- 
mise; for he believed in his heart that the 
noble Earl and his Friends were now pre- 
pared to act in conformity with the princi- 
ples of free trade, and not upon the prin- 
ciples of that which had been well termed 
elsewhere the ‘ exploded,” if not ** obso- 
lete,’’ system of protection. Even if he 
had entertained any doubt on that subject, | 
it would have been dispelled by the re- 
markable statement contained in the Bud- 
get brought forward on Friday evening in 
the other House of Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and which 
he thought was free from all taint or vice 
of what might be called protection; and he 
was content to take it as the best possible 
test of the sincerity of the Government of 
the noble Earl opposite. It was impossi- | 
ble for any man who had been party to that 
Budget to come down and talk to the other 
House of Parliament in the strain of such 
a notice of Motion, for example, as stood | 
on the books of that House in the last Ses- 
sion in the name of Sir John Pakington. 
But if their Lordships were going to frame 
a Resolution which should be really worthy 
of their Lordships’ House and this subject 
—if he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) was | 
going to look simply to the subject ab- | 
stractedly, and not to consider the position | 
in which they now were, or in which the 
other side of the House might be with re- 
ference to the other House of Parliament 
—it was not to the Resolution which was 
adopted by the other House—it was not to | 
the Resolution—which he thought infinitely 
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preferable to that adopted—proposed. 

Mr. Villiers, that he would look; he shouig 
go no further than the Journals of theip 
Lordships’ House, where he found the im. 
mortal protest written by Lord Grenville 
in 1815, on the subject of the corn laws, 
and which was in entire conformity with his 
own sentiments. Their Lordships would 


'forgive him if he read that memorable 


document. It was in these terms :— 


 Dissentient—1. Because we are adverse jn 


' principle to all new restraints on commerce, We 


think it certain that public prosperity is best pro- 
moted by leaving uncontrolled the free current of 
national industry ; and we wish rather, by well-con- 
sidered steps, to bring back our commercial legisla. 
tion to the straight and simple line of wisdom, than 
to increase the deviation by subjecting additiona} 
and extensive branches of the public interest tofresh 
systems of artificial and injurious restriction, 2, 
Because we think that the great practical rule of 
leaving all commerce unfettered applies more 
peculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of justice 
as well as of policy, to the corn trade than to any 
other. Irresistible, indeed, must be that necessity 
which could, in our judgment, authorise the Legis- 
lature to tamper with the sustenance of the peo- 
ple, and to impede the free purchase and sale of 
that article on which depends the existence of so 


, large a portion of the community. 3. Because 


we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit 
from this measure are founded on a delusive 
theory. We canuot persuade ourselves that this 
law will ever contribute to produce plenty, cheap- 
ness, or steadiness of price. So long as it ope 
rates at all, its effects must be the opposite of 
these. Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of 
dearness, and of uncertainty. ‘To cut off any of 
the sources of supply, can only tend to lessen its 
abundance ; to close against ourselves the cheap- 
est market for any commodity, must enhance the 
price at which we purchase it ; and to confine the 
consumer of corn to the produce of his own coun- 
try, is to refuse to ourselves the benefit of that 
provision which Providence itself has made for 
equalising to man the variations of season and of 
climate. 4. But, whatever may be the future 
consequences of this law at some distant and un- 
certain period, we see, with pain, that these hopes 
must be purchased at the expense of a great and 
present evil. ‘lo compel the consumer to pur- 
chase corn nearer at home than it might be im- 
ported from abroad, is the immediate practical 
effect of this law. In this way alone can it ope- 
rate. Its present protection, its promised exten- 
sion of agriculture must result (if at all) from 
the profits which it creates by keeping up the 
price of corn to an artificial level, ‘These future 
benefits are the consequences expected, but as we 
confidently believe erroneously: expected, from 
giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax 
levied on its consumer. 5. Because we thi 

that the adoption of any permanent law for sucha 
purpose, required the fullest and most laborious 
investigation. Nor would it have been sufficient 
for our satisfaction, could we have been convinced 
of the general policy of so hazardous an experl- 
ment. A still further inquiry would have been 
necessary to persuade us that the present moment 
was fit for its adoption. In such an inquiry We 
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must have had the means of satisfying ourselves 
its immediate operation will be as connected 
with the various and pressing circumstances of 
blie difficulty and distress with which the coun- 
try is now surrounded ; with the state of our 
creulation and currency ; of our agriculture and 
manufactures ; of our internal and external com- 
; and, above all, with the condition and 
reward of the industrious and labouring classes of 
ourcommunity. On all these particulars, as they 
this question, we think that Parliament is 
almost wholly uninformed ; on all we see reason 
for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the opera- 
tion of this law. Lastly. Because, if we could 
approve of the principle and purpose of this law, 
we think that no sufficient foundation has been 
hid for its details. The evidence before us, un- 
satisfactory and imperfect as it is, seems to us 
nther to disprove than to support the propriety 
of the high price adopted as the standard of im- 
portation, and the fallacious mode by which that 
price is to be ascertained. And on all these 
ds we are anxious to record our dissent 
from a measure so precipitate in its course, and, 
aswe fear, so injurious in its consequences.”— 
| Hansard, xxx. 263.] 


These were sound doctrines—they were 
sound doctrines in 1815, and they were 
sound then, and they would be sound to 
all fature years, supported as, they were by 
increased knowledge and practical expe- 
rience of the subject. What effect on 
such reasoning as this can those transitory 
circumstances have, to which the noble 
Earl referred on the first night of the 
Session? He said it was to emigration 
and the influx of gold that the general 
prosperity of the country was attributable. 
He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) would 
say, those matters producing great effects 
in themselves, had nothing to do with the 
sound principles on which their commercial 
system had been established, and to which 
the present prosperity of the country was 
mainly to be attributed. He could not 
say, and no man could be impious enough 
to say, that free trade alone would secure 
them against unpropitious seasons and ad- 
verse times; but experience proved that in 
seasons of adversity, to free trade they 
must resort for relief and sustenance; and 
in the days of prosperity free trade was 
the best foundation they could have to 
prolong and establish that prosperity. Was 
it in times of an overflow of gold, or of 
extraordinary prosperity, that the law was 
first altered? No: it was forced upon 
their convictions by one of those visitations 
of Providence that occasionally occurred, 
when it was found the corn law would not 
stand fora moment. No man objected in 
times of distress to what were called the 
Orders in Council, or to the sweeping 
away of those corn laws. And if it be 
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true, as was well said by the noble Earl on 
the first night of the Session, that there 
had been a gradual recurrence to pros- 
perity in the condition of the people during 
the last three years, had they not the 
fullest practical proof, if practical proof be 
wanting, that the only system on which 
the country could rely, either in prosperity 
or adversity, was the system of free trade ? 
He had no doubt that that system would 
never be altered; and it was a comfort to 
him that the first vote he gave when he 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
and every vote he had given since, had 
been in support of the principles of free 
trade. The question was then differently 
situated from what it was at present, but 
he had the honour of seconding the Motion 
proposed by Lord Spencer in 1841, when 
the proposition was not for the immediate 
and total abolition of the duty on corn, but 
for the adoption of a moderate fixed duty. 
It was then objected, that if they adopted 
the proposition it would lead to the repeal 
of the corn law: He never doubted it, but 
he could not doubt also that it would have 
been much better if they had acceded to 
that proposal, and the total repeal of the 
duty on corn had been made more gradual 
than in 1846. He hoped the feeling of 
the House would be unanimous that this 
Resolution at least should be adopted. He 
was anxious they should at least have a 
unanimous vote of the House, agreeing in 
the great principle that the commercial 
system now established should be adhered 
to; for even such a vote as that would put 
an end to the controversy, and establish 
free trade (whatever may take place in 
other countries) as the system of this 
country for ever. 
Moved to resolve— 


“That this House, thankfully acknowledging 
the general prosperity, and deeply sensible of the 
evils attending frequent changes in the financial 
policy of the country, adheres to the commercial 
system recently established ; and would view with 
regret any renewed attempt to disturb its ope- 
ratiou or impede its further progress.” 


The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
I should have been unwilling to disturb 
that unanimity which at one time was 
likely to prevail on this occasion; but, 
at all events, I should have felt myself 
constrained to make a few observations on 
this subject. My Lords, it may or may 
not be proper or expedient for this House to 
come to some resolution or vote aflirming 
the policy of free trade and that system of 
commercial legislation which has been re- 
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cently established. For my own part, I 
could be well pleased to have left the mat- 
ter precisely as it now stands; and I 
would not myself have advised or proposed 
any vote of this description; and for these 
reasons: I think, in the first place, that 
this House has already pronounced a very 
decided opinion upon this subject. Since 
the year 1846 the whole course of our 
legislation has been in accordance with the 
spirit of the enactments then passed. We 
have done nothing to indicate the slightest 
intention towards any reaction. Even the 
noble Earl opposite and his Friends, when 
they sat on this side of the House, not- 
withstanding their vehement speeches and 
the addresses they so frequently made to 
the House on the subject, as far as I re- 
collect, abstained from making any Motion 
that had that tendency. Certain it is that 
the House never adopted any Motion that 
could give any indication of a tendency to 
reaction towards the old system. That 
being the case, we are the same body as 
we were at that time-—we are not, like the 
House of Commons, a changing body, in 
whose case an appeal to the people was 
required to know what the opinions of that 
House on the subject might be. Our 
opinion may, therefore, be clearly taken 
now, according to all experience and pre- 
cedent, to be precisely as it was pronounced 
in the year 1846; therefore, I should, for 
these reasons, see no necessity to call upon 
the House to come to any fresh decision 
upon the subject. Another reason why 
I think any vote on this subject unne- 
cessary is, that it is not, in my opinion, a 
vote to which your Lordships can come 
with any practical result, or which can be 
of the slightest importance on this subject. 
I believe the question of the corn laws is 
séttled finally and irrevocably, and that 
whatever your vote be it will not affect it. 
If it be in affirmation, you will only affirm 
that which has been already firmly estab- 
lished; if, unfortunately, it should be ad- 
verse to that system, while I should regret 
it for the sake of your Lordships’ charac- 
ter, it would only exhibit the impotence of 
this House when opposed to the voice of 
reason and the strong desire and feeling of 
the country. I say that this question is 
settled. When I look to what has recently 





settled, but that the time is come when 

may, as one of the oldest and most inti. 
mate of the friends of the late Sir Robert 
Peel in this House, feel myself fully justi. 
fied in congratulating the friends of that 
great Minister —in congratulating the 
House and the country—on the final and 
complete success of that system for which 
he suffered so much, and for which he 
made great sacrifices. I trust I may be. 
lieve that the contest of the last six years 
is now finally closed, and that the name of 
Sir Robert Peel, which was pursued with 
so much persevering and relentless hos. 
tility, may now be received with blessings, 
and remembered as that of the benefactor 
of his country. I cannot, perhaps, expect 
that noble Lords opposite will join with me 
in using this language; nevertheless, it is 
the language that has received the sane 
tion of the country, and the feeling which 
it expresses is deeply impressed on the 
hearts of the people. I have said that I 
do not see the necessity of calling upon 
this House for any resolution or any vote 
on this subject; but I must confess that I 
never did expect to see such a Resolution 
submitted to us as that which is now pro- 
posed by the noble Marquess. When the 
noble Marquess announced his intention 
of moving a Resolution on the subject, I 
took it for granted that he was about to 
move the adoption of the Resolution which 
passed the House of Commons by an over- 
whelming majority. The noble Marquess 
stated that that was his intention, and 
even to-night he has declared that he pre- 
fers the Commons’ Resolution to the one 
he himself moved. It is difficult for me to 
comprehend why that Resolution should be 
objected to by the noble Lords opposite. 
My noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment certainly, on the first occasion 
when the noble Marquess introduced the 
subject in this House, stated that the Re- 
solutions agreed to by the Commons did 
not proceed from the Government, but were 
the result of a compromise in some other 
quarter. But what difference does this 
make? It is a compromise I admit, 
but if you accept the compromise, surely 
you are as much bound to assent as cor 
dially, if you act in good faith, to the 


it for granted that the question is not aly 


taken place—when I look to the result of | compromise, as if the original propos 
the last eleetions—when J look at the un-| tion had been adopted. I, therefore, cat- 
equivocal demonstration of public opinion | not understand the motive for the objection 
—when I look to the late vote of the House | to it, or what difference there is between 


of Commons, and hear the declarations of 


its originating on the part of the Gover 


Her Majesty’s Ministers themselves, I take | ment, and the Government accepting it— 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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icularly when they consider the suc- 
cess of that Resolution as a species of 
triumph. But when the noble Earl ob- 
iected to the Resolution of the Commons 
when proposed by the noble Marquess, on 
the ground that it had not originated with 
the Government, the noble Marquess set 
himself right on that point, because he 
afterwards proposed a Resolution that was 
placed on the Votes of the House of Com- 
mons by a distinguished Member of Her 
Majesty's Government. That Resolution 
is, | confess, not at all to my taste, and I 
would not willingly have approved of it if 
ithad been brought forward by the noble 
Marquess; but at least it did acknowledge 
some benefits to have arisen from this sys- 
tem which we support; and the advantages 
that are accruing to the country from the 
system of free trade and unrestricted com- 
petition were to a certain extent admitted. 
Bat my noble Friend at the head of the 
Government did not give that Resolution 
tither his approbation, and he laid upon 
the table, or suggested to the noble Mar- 
quess, the Resolution which we are now 
considering. I am bound to take for 
granted, and to believe, that the noble Mar- 
quess, in moving this Resolution, thinks, 
and is convineed, that he is acting favour- 
ably to the interests of that cause which 
he has long supported. I must say, how- 
ever, that if I did not feel that this ques- 
tin was removed altogether beyond your 
power and control, and that the country 
entertain a very different opinion, I should 
feel some degree of apprehension. I think 
that this Resolution would be a greater 
step to reaction than any we have seen 
since the year 1846. What is this Reso- 
lution? ‘This Resolution asserts that ‘‘ the 
House, thankfully acknowledging the gene- 
ral prosperity, and deeply sensible of the 
evils attending frequent changes in the 
financial policy of the country, adheres to 
the commercial system recently establish- 
ed, and would view with regret any re- 
newed attempt to disturb its operation, or 
impede its further progress.” Let your 
Lordships just observe the terms of this 
Resolution: first, you acknowledge the 
general prosperity; but you do not attri- 
bute this prosperity to any cause—you at- 
tribute it to Providence. Well, I am the 
t man to deny that all the good we 
possess ie due to the bounty of an over- 
tuling Providence; but in this case I must 
say that Providence has blessed human 
ageney, and we have a right to attribute 
the general prosperity in a great measure 





to that system which has been recently es- 
tablished in this country. Then you goon 
to state that you adhere to this system, 
and you would regret to see it impeded. 
Why? Because the change would be in- 
convenient—because you deeply feel the 
inconvenience of variations and changes 
in our commercial policy. But surely a 
change is as inconvenient from a bad sys- 
tem to a good one, as from a good one to a 
bad one— 

The Eart of DERBY: The word is 
“evils,” not ‘‘inconvenience.” If the 
noble Earl wishes to make comments upon 
the Resolution, let him at all events take 
care that he is commenting upon that 
which it contains. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: I assure 
the noble Earl that I will not make any 
comment but what I conscientiously feel to 
be applicable to the Resolution. My varia- 
tion from the literal terms of the Resolu- 
tion was quite unintentional—I did not 
now read the exact words of the Resolu- 
tion, thinking the substance would be suffi- 
cient. The Resolution is precisely in sub- 
stance what I have stated, the words 
being, ‘‘ deeply sensibly of the evils,’’ in- 
stead of the ‘‘ inconvenience,”’ as I stated. 
You acknowledge the “ evils’’ of frequent 
change; so it may be inferred that the 
‘ evil” exists as much when the change is 
from bad to good, as when it is from good 
to bad. I say further, that, looking to this 
Resolution, the logical and fair inference 
is, that you would change if you could do 
so without exposing yourselves to evils, 
Supposing it is only the evils attending 
change you would prevent, then I say the 
inference is that you would chafige were it 
not for the evils that would attend it. That 
is not a sufficient ground for adhering to 
the system which you profess to adopt. 
No, my Lords, if you adhere to that sys- 
tem, it is because it is wise, and just, and 
beneficial: and that is what I should like 
you to vote. I therefore think the Reso- 
lution placed on the Commons’ Votes with 
the acceptance of the Government infi- 
nitely preferable to that moved by the 
noble Marquess; and it was framed stu- 
diously to meet the convenience of the 
party which acts with noble Lords oppo- 
site, and to avoid giving offence to them. 
Although, I say, I should like to vote that 
the system of free trade is wise, just, and 
beneficial, I do not call on your Lordships 
to join in that vote, nor do | expect you to 
do so; but, at the same time, I must pro- 
test against being any party to the support 
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of a Resolution which is immeasurably be- 
low the amount of my own convictions on 
the subject. I do not wish to enter at 
large into the question; but I could not 
help expressing the strong feeling I enter- 
tain of the total inadequacy of the Resolu- 
tion to its professed object. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that he had 
no doubt that the object of the noble Earl 
opposite was identical with that of his 
noble Friend near him. He believed it 
was his sincere and carnest wish that the 
long-vexed question of free trade or pro- 
tection should be finally settled, and that 
Parliament should give a pledge, as far as 
it was able, that in future their commer- 
cial and financial system should be based 
upon the principle of unrestricted competi- 
tion. That he believed to be the sincere 
wish of the noble Earl, and to be likewise 
the object which his noble Friend had in 
view in proposing this Resolution. He 


believed that the desire of all parties was, 
that in the present Parliament they should 
not lose the ground which had been gained 
in past years; and that, although the 
question of free trade had been re-opened 
by the Government on its first accession 
to power, they would now counteract any 


evil effects which might have thence arisen, 
and place themselves in the same position 
as after the passing of the great Act of 
1846. He believed that both the one and 
the other of the noble Lords thought that 
if this question, which had been re-opened, 
was to be again settled, and finally set- 
tled, as the system of policy to be adopted, 
their Lordships’ [louse should not be pass- 
ed over, but should be in some way con- 
sulted, or at least considered. He believed 
that both the noble Lords saw the necessity 
of passing some Resolution in that House; 
and if that was their opinion, he agreed 
with them on that point. He thought 
that except such a Resolution was passed, 
embodying the opinions their Lordships 
wished to express on the subject, no pledge 
would have been given by Parliament to 
the country. It was not by one branch of 
the Legislature that it should be passed, 
but by both; and he considered that a 
Resolution passed by their Lordships’ 
House must produce a considerable effect 
in the country. That House peculiarly 
represented the landed interest, and such 
a pledge from them would afford the firm- 
est assurance with regard to their inten- 
tions. The commercial and mercantile in- 
terests had given pledge after pledge and 
vote after vote on the question, and what 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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was wanting was a pledge from the landed 
interest, which had hitherto been conse. 
entiously opposed to the measure, that jn 
future the policy established in 1846 would 
not be disturbed. So far he agreed with 
what he believed to be the intentions of 
both the noble Lords; but then came the 
question how it was to be done, and it 
appeared to him that there was only one 
course to take, and that was the straight. 
forward and simple course of adopting the 
Resolution passed in the other House with 
the assent of the Government, voted for 
in the other House by some leading Mem. 
bers of what once was called the Protec. 
tionist party, and carried by an overwhelm. 
ing majority. By doing so, they would 
concur in and endorse the opinion of the 
other House, and thus give a double se. 
curity to the country. He owned he 
could not see any difficulty in the adoption 
of it; and if there was any difficulty, the 
last quarter from which he should expect 
an objection to come was Her Majesty’s 
Government. There might be a difficulty 
to get some ultra parties to agree to it 
who wished to adhere to what were now 
called ‘‘ obsolete’’ opinions. They could 
not expect unanimity, but of this he had 
felt sure, that at least they would have all 
the Members of the Government with 
them; also, that they would have noble 
Lords at his side of the House with them, 
and that they might even hope for the 
support of those who did not think the 
Resolution went far enough. He agreed 
perfectly with the description given by the 
noble Earl opposite of what the Resolution 
ought to be. The noble Earl said it ought 
to be framed so as not to take such a 
retrospective view as would reflect upon 
the conduct of those who firmly, conscien- 
tiously, and ably, had opposed the mea- 
sures of 1846. Certainly he agreed that 
the Resolution should be such as in no 
way to insult or reflect upon the conduct 
of those who had acted the part of Oppo- 
sition in that year. But did the Resolution 
passed by the other House do that? Was 
it possible that that Resolution could have 
done it, when they looked to the names of 
the men who voted for it? Would the 
Government themselves support a Resolu- 
tion that reflected upon the conduct of 
every Member of the Government ? Would 
such leading men connected with the agt- 
cultural interest as Mr. Cayley, and others 
who supported it, vote for that Resolution 
if it were a reflection on the conduet of 
the landed interest in past times? He 
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must consider that the Resolution pass 

in the other House reflected in no way 

those who formed the Opposition in past 
ears. The noble Earl opposite also wish- 
ed that the Resolution should be framed 
so as not to imply that free trade was the 
sole cause of the prosperity of the country; 
but the Resolution passed by the other 
House did not imply anything of the sort; 
it merely stated that the admission of corn 
had cheapened food, and materially tended 
to the welfare of the country. He agreed 
that it should not be said to be exclusively 
the cause of the prosperity of the country, 
because it could not be denied that the 
importation of gold had a considerable in- 
fluence. He thought it must be apparent 
that, considering the nature of the law 
regulating the Bank Charter, the importa- 
tin of gold had an influence; but the 
main reason for the prosperity of the 
country no doubt had been the cheapening 
of food. He presumed the noble Earl 
was prepared to affirm that assertion, for 
it was to be found in the Resolution 
drawn up by the Cabinet themselves, 
and proposed as an Amendment in the 
House of Commons. Under these circum- 
stances, the Resolution passed by the other 
House appeared to him (Lord Beaumont) 
tohave nothing objectionable in it. The 
noble Earl, however, actually declined to 
agree to the Resolution which had been 
passed by such an overwhelming majority 
in the other House, and which had ob- 
tained the support of his own Colleagues 
in that House. What other conclusion 
could be drawn from such an objection than 
that the noble Earl believed, in the other 
House a Resolution had been adopted which 
materially reflected on the conduct of those 
who had been opposed to the free-trade 
policy. This was a dilemma from which 
the noble Earl could not escape; he must 
either believe the Resolution to be such 
that its adoption by Government was a 
condemnation of themselves, or that it was 
altogether unobjectionable. The conduct 
of the noble Earl was inexplicable, it was 
contradictory, it condemned here what it 
approved of elsewhere, and he Lord Beau- 
mont thought the whole position of things 
so extraordinary, that he felt justified in 
coming forward at the eleventh hour and 
proposing an Amendment. On the noble 
Earl’s objecting to the same Resolution 
that had been passed by the Commons, 
the noble Marquess showed his compla- 
ceney by withdrawing it. He next pro- 
posed to move the Amendment suggested 





in the other House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and agreed to at a Cabinet 
Council. Even that was objected to by 
the noble Earl. The complacent Marquess 
again gave way: he withdrew the second 
as he had done the first Resolution. The 
noble Earl then suggested a Resolution him- 
self. What did the noble Marquess do then ? 
He complacently agreed to accept it. He 
(Lord Beaumont) thought that the good 
nature of the noble Marquess would have 
been exhausted by this. But the noble 
Earl, went a little further. He said, 
‘** Now that you have abandoued your ori- 
ginal Resolution, have withdrawn your se- 
cond Resolution, and have accepted my 
words, do me a little favour and propose 
them yourself.’’ That sceng passed rap- 
idly before the House on Thursday night. 
In a few minutes not only did the noble 
Marquess abandon his original and his 
second intentions, aud accept the words of 
the noble Earl, but he also undertook to 
propose the Resolution of Government— 
and this le did in two minutes after he 
had had heardits terms. He (Lord Beau- 
mont) was himself so surprised and aston- 
ished at what passed, that he did not know 
where he was; whether his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) had turned 
Protectionist, or what was the state of 
things. The whole appeared to him such 
a scene of confusion, that though he dis- 
approved of the arrangement that was 
come to, and was rather ashamed of the 
occurrence of so undignified a scene in the 
House of Lords, he was so taken by sur- 
prise that he could not get up to give no- 
tice of any Motion. He had since then 
reflected upon the subject; and he could 
not conceive that any advantage, but on 
the contrary that great disadvantage, 
would be derived from adopting the Reso- 
lution now before their Lordships. He 
was convinced of the necessity of some- 
thing being done in that House, and he 
was at the same time convinced, that the 
only proper, effective, and simple plan was 
to adopt the Resolution which had been 
agreed to by the other House, and to place 
it on their Lordships’ Votes: Had it not 
been for what fell from the noble Earl 
opposite as to the propriety of that House 
doing anything at all, he might have been 
contented to have rested the Amendment 
which he should propose, upon the grounds 
he had already stated. But the propriety 
of that House coming to any resolution 
having been doubted, it was absolutely 
necessary that he should state the reasons 
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which struck him in favour of such & | question open to the country, and would 
course. The noble Earl opposite (the | carry out their decision. This, he (Lord 
Earl of Derby) was some months ago| Beaumont) must say, the noble Earl had 
called to power; not in consequence of any idone. He did leave the question open— 
immediate act of his own—not in conse-| to such an extent, indeed, that he allowed 
quence of any successful Motion, or in| some Members of the Government to 5 

short, of any proceeding in which he had | in favour of protection, and others in favour 
taken part. The noble Earl thus entrust- | of free trade. The country had now spoken 
ed with the Government was perfectly | out, and by a majority had declared in 
free to adopt what course he liked with | favour of the continuance of the policy 
regard to the question of protection and | which had been recently adopted; and the 
free trade. It was true he long ably led | noble Earl had fulfilled the pledge he gave 
an Opposition, the chief bond amongst | to call Parliament together in the autumn 
whom was the principle of protection; but | to consider and determine the future com- 
called as he was thus suddenly to power— | mercial policy of the country. Nor could 
not in consequence of any Motion he had | he condemn the terms in which the Queen’s 
made in favour of protection, not having | Speech on the opening of Parliament was 
pledged himgelf to a positive Motion, but| couched. The noble Earl rightly thought 
having merely expressed his opinions in| that it was not proper to put into the 
Opposition—he was perfectly free when he | mouth of the Sovereign any very strong or 
acceded to office to adopt what course he | positive expressions of opinion upon the 
pleased on these questions. And had he | course of policy to be adopted. What was 
forthwith announced that having taken | the next thing to be done in order to show 
into consideration the circumstances of the | the intention of the Government and the 
country, and what had happened since} Parliament to abide by the decision of the 
1846, he thought it would be just, wise, | country? The Government said, ‘“ Wait 
and beneficial to continue the course of | until we come to the Budget, and you will 
policy which was then adopted, he (Lord | see that our Budget will be in conformity 
Beaumont) thought that he would have | with free trade.” Other parties, however, 
been fully justified in so doing, nor would | were not satisfied with the case as it stood 
the noble Earl ever have heard from him | —they were not satisfied with the decla- 
one word of condemnation. The noble} rations of the Government, though the 
Earl, however, did not say that he was | noble Earl had certainly made a very clear 
prepared either to adopt or to abandon | statement during the debate on the Address 
protection; he reversed what was the con- | —about which he (Lord Beaumont) never 
stitutional view of the province of Govern-| had any doubt as to his opinion. It 
ment—for instead of doing as all other} was, however, still thought by some Mem- 
Governments had done, and laying down | bers of the House of Commons that it was 
a certain policy and leaving the country to | necessary that such a Resolution should be 
decide upon it, he declined, on the part of | passed as should show the country, and also 
the Government, to propound any positive | foreign Powers, what we were about to do, 
policy on the subject, and went to the/ and should leave no doubt on the subject. 
country in order that it might tell him} As the Government did nothing, a Resolu- 
what he was to do. Now, he (Lord Beau-/ tion was brought forward by these parties, 
mont) maintained that this was not a con-| worded in such a manner as to give good 
stitutional proceeding, and that it was an| ground for the objection, that it reflected 
unfortunate and dangerous precedent. Hej} too much upon the past conduct of some 
did not blame any noble Lords for chan-| parties. The Government then proposed 4 
ging their opinions on this subject, or for| Resolution of their own; subsequently 
seeing the necessity under the cireum- | another Resolution was proposed, which the 
stances—whatever might have been their | Government accepted. Talk of a compro- 
predilections—of abiding by the policy| mise on this—it was nothing of the sort— 
which had been adopted; but for a Go- | the Government liked the second Resolution 
vernment not to lay down a line of policy | so much that they withdrew their own Re- 
at all for six or eight months, and then to/ solution and adopted it. The case was 
take it from the country, was, he must infinitely stronger than if they had chosen 
maintain, an unconstitutional and dan-| between that Resolution and the Motion of 
gerous proceeding. But still, when the | the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. Then 
noble Earl took this course he gave certain | it might be said that they adopted it as 4 
pledges. He said that he would leave the | compromise ; but what they actually did 
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was to adopt it in the place of the Resolu- | thus to show that the Legislature and the 
tion framed by themselves. Indeed, if he} Government were of one mind upon this 
was not mistaken, the Government them- | subject, and were agreed in support of the 
selves moved this third Resolution. The | free-trade policy involved in that measure. 
Government had, he thought, up to this} The Lord concluded by moving an Amend- 
int, fulfilled all their pledges, and had | ment— 
fone as much as they could to bind this} « To leave out from ‘ That’ to the End of the 
Parliament. What remained, however, was } Motion for the Purpose of inserting— 
to get that pledge of the House of Com- “«Tt is the Opinion of this House that the im- 
. endorsed by that House of Parliament, proved Condition of the Country, and especially 
mon “e f the whole Legislature of the Industrious Classes, is mainly the Result 
so that the opinion 0 the whole Legis of recent Legislation, which has established the 
(including that of the House of Lords, 4S | Principle of unrestricted Competition, has abol- 
the Representatives of the landed interest) | ished Taxes imposed for the Purposes of Protec- 
might be fully expressed. But here, at the | tion, and has thereby diminished the Cost and 
5 


. increased the Abundance of the principal Articles 
last moment, the noble Earl paused ; and of the Food of the People : 


by refusing to accept the Resolution already “¢ That it is the Opinion of this House that this 
adopted by his Colleagues in the Govern- | Policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
ment, he was undoing what had already will, without inflicting Injury on any important 


been done; he was re-opening the case Interest, best aseble the Industey of the Country 
ad throwing doubts on the sincerity of| Momite the Welfare and Contentment of the 
many parties, and casting a slur on those | People : 

who voted for this Resolution in the other| ‘That this House will be ready to take into 
House of Parliament; and he was running Consideration any Measures consistent with thes 
ih ik of enabling foreign Powers to cay nnn, which in pone of ey Maloy 
that we were not ase a a laid before a - ne ay 

landed interest as represented by the House 
of Lords had refused to pledge itself to free} The Hart of DERBY: My Lords, I 
trade, and that even the Government saw certainly was desirous of waiting some- 


the case so strongly that it had introduced | what longer before I addressed the House, 





a Resolution which had been described as a| in order that I might know what view 
reactionary Resolution by the noble Earl) your Lordships generally take of the posi- 
near him (the Earl of Aberdeen), who, of tion in which we are at present placed, and 
all persons, should be accustomed to the/ of the Motion and the Amendment now 


diplomatic way of viewing these things. | before you. But as no noble Lord appears 


On these grounds he was prepared to move | to be inclined to rise after the Question 
the Resolution as passed in the House of|has been put, I feel it my duty not to 
Commons, as an Amendment on the Motion | allow this question to pass in absolute si- 
of the noble Marquess ; and he did intreat | lence on my part, although I shall enter 
the House and the noble Earl at the head | but very shortly upon the general topics 
of the Government to adopt that Resolution, | which are considered to be involved in the 
and thus to place the House of Lords in| Resolution and the Amendment. I am de- 
one of the most noble and exalted positions | sirous, in the first place, of calling your 
which could be occupied by any public | Lordships’ attention to the position in which 
body, namely, that while many of them| the subject is now placed by that which 
still thought that their interests would be | took place in this House in the course of 
benefited by the contrary system, they|{last week. It will be in the recollection of 
yet come forward to sacrifice those imagined | your Lordships that on Tuesday last the 
interests, and, disregarding their former | noble Marquess who has brought forward 
predilections and an obstinate adherence to | this Motion gave notice of his intention to 
their own opinions, to declare that the| move a Resolution upon the subject of the 
great measure of 1846, having been the| free-trade policy of the country, without at 
means of doing great good to the masses) the time giving notice of the precise terms 
of the people, having mainly contributed | in which he intended to bring the question 
to their welfare, having fed the hungry] forward. In the course of a short conver- 
and relieved the destitute, they, the House | sation which took place on that occasion, I 
of Lords, as representing the landed in-| stated to the noble Marquess the grounds 
terest, were prepared to come forward, and | on which I hoped that this House would be 
in the most clear, straightforward, and | spared the necessity of any conflict of opin- 
loyal manner to endorse and support the|ion upon this subject. I stated that, in 
Resolution adopted in the other House, and | my opinion, it was most desirable that the 
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past should be consigned to oblivion, and 
that your Lordships should look to that 
which is really important—the future policy 
of the Government of this country, and the 
principles upon which our commercial policy 
is to be based. And I then stated to the 
noble Marquess—although I had not writ- 
ten anything down—the substance of an 
Amendment which I wished to submit to 
his consideration, for the purpose of seeing 
whether it would not meet the views of 
himself and his friends. My Lords, it was 
then the intention of the noble Marquess, 
if he brought forward any question, to 
have given notice on the Tuesday for this 
day, so that noble Lords in the country 
might have an opportunity to come up to 
record their opinions, and that those re- 
maining in London, if any important dis- 
cussion should seem likely to arise, might 
not leave town, but might remain here. I 
then suggested to the noble Marquess that 
he should take the course of postponing his 
final decision on the subject until Thurs- 
day, and that in that case, if he still per- 
sisted in his intention of moving a Resolu- 
tion to which I felt that. considerable ob- 
jection would be made on this side of the 
House, he should then extend the period 
of the notice so as to give the same time for 
its consideration and of the Amendment, 
and for the attendance of the House, as he 
had originally intended. When I came 
down to the House on Thursday, the noble 
Marquess met me in the ante-room, and 
proffered to show me the precise Resolution 
which he was about to move. I had by 
that time written down the words of the 
Resolution which I proposed to ask your 
Lordships to adopt, and upon which words 
I ventured to think there would be that 
which the noble Marquess—sincerely, I 
have no doubt—professes to desire, and 
which I think all your Lordships would ad- 
mit to be desirable—a unanimous concur- 
rence in the view to be taken by this 
House. I placed these words in the noble 
Marquess’s hands. He did not immediately 
return them to me. He stated, and stated 
very properly, that before he could adopt 
them he must consult with his friends. 
Who those friends were with whom he 
consulted I know not; but I do know that 
a very considerable period elapsed, during 
which we were waiting for the noble Mar- 
quess: and when he returned into the 
House he stated to me that he was per- 
fectly satisfied to adopt my words, although 
he would wish to place upon record the 
words which he himself had suggested; 
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that he was quite willing to accept as , 
substitute the words I had proposed, in order 
that there might be no division of opinion 
among your Lordships upon this subject, 
In consequence of that the scene took place 
which the noble Baron who spoke last has 
somewhat humorously described, but which 
was by no means that series of concessions 
on the part of the noble Marquess to de. 
mands on my part which he has represented, 
I suggested certain words, and the noble 
Marquess stated, that although he prefer. 
red his own words, yet to obtain unanimity, 
to prevent the possibility of a division, and 
to render unnecessary the attendance of 
Peers on a future day, he was willing to 
accept my words; on which I put them 
across the table to him, and said, Per. 
haps, if that be the case, you had better 
move them yourself, to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of a hostile Amendment being 
moved.’’ That was the scene which took 
place; and, for my own part, so far from 
thinking that it was a scene discreditable to 
the House of Lords, i think it a good exam- 
ple of the manner in which political oppo- 
nents in this House are in the habit—and 
always, I hope, will be in the habit—of 
dealing with each other—-with frankness 
and courtesy; and, so far as possible, of 
endeavouring to conciliate opposed opinions, 
rather than unnecessarily to embitter dif- 
ferences, and to have recourse to unneces- 
sary divisions. The noble Baron must have 
been aware that, in consequence of that 
conversation, no division was expected, and 
that, but for what might almost be con- 
sidered technical grounds, the Motion might 
have been put and carried that very even- 
ing. That was on Thursday. But the 
noble Baron says, that he was taken so 
entirely by surprise that he lost the power 
of speech. Now I must say that, when 
the noble Baron loses the power of speech, 
I should think that he is in a very bad 
way indeed, for I have never seen the no- 
ble Baron so surprised but that he could 
be tolerably fluent whenever he wished to 
express an opinion on any subject—tolera- 
bly fluent, whatever we may think of the 
arguments he uses. But how long did his 
surprise last? Why, he slept over it. He 
came down to your Lordships’ House on 
Friday. Had he not then recovered from 
his surprise? Had he not then made up 
his mind as to the course which he should 
pursue? Could he not on Friday night, 
consistently with the usage and practice of 
this House—if he intended to depart from 
that general agreement to which the House 
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had come, and if he were not still in that 
sate of surprise and astonishment which 
he has described—have given notice of his 
intention to move an Amendment ? But 
instead of that, having told the friends 
who usually act in conjunction with me, 
that it was unnecessary for them to attend 
the House—that, in consequence of the 
general agreement, they were perfectly at 
liberty to go about their ordinary, and per- 
sonal, and private occupations—I am told 
for the first time, on coming down to the 
House this evening, that not from this but 
from that side of the House an Amendment 
js about to be moved, and, consequently, 
that we must prepare for a hostile division. 
Now I put it to your Lordships om both 
sides of the House, independently of the 
merits of the question, whether, after what 

ssed on Thursday night, and in face of 
the fact that no notice of an Amendment 
had been given on Friday night, you can, 
consistently with the ordinary practice of 
the House, consent to support the Amend- 
ment moved by the noble Baron? My 
Lords, I will not now enter on the ques- 
tio whether any Resolution was necessary 
on the part of the Government. I did not 


think that any Resolution was called for 
on the part of the Government ; and so far 


I agree with the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Aberdeen). But it being the opinion of the 
House of Commons, and it being also the 
opinion of some Members of this House, 
that it was desirable that a public record 
should be made of the intentions of Par- 
liament with regard to the future, which 
should, as far as anything of the sort can 
do, bind this and the other House of Par- 
liament to adhere to the present system of 
commercial legislation, 1 made no objec- 
tion then, nor do I make any now, to that 
which I conceive was desired—-that the 
House should place on record, and beyond 
doubt, the principles on which the Govern- 
ment intends in future to act. The no- 
ble Baron (Lord Beaumont), differing from 
some others, has done me the justice to say 
that he does not greatly blame the course 
pursued by the Government up to the pre- 
sent moment; and that, whatever he may 
think of the course adopted by us of refer- 
ring a question of this kind to the country 
i general, that he is ready to admit that 
up to the present moment we have fully 
redeemed all the pledges which we have 
given, and have acted upon the intentions 
Which we have expressed. But, my Lords, 
the noble Baron goes further; for he says— 
and I thank him for the admission—that 
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even the terms made use of in the Royal 
Speech were not such as Parliament had a 
right to complain of, and that they were 
only such terms as a due regard to the 
Royal Person from whom the sentiments 
proceeded rendered necessary and proper. 
My Lords, I think the noble Baron also did 
me the justice to say that, upon the occa- 
sion of the debate on the Address, my own 
declarations, as Minister of the Crown, 
with regard to the future policy of the 
country, were plain and unequivocal, and 
not to be mistaken; and that, even if in 
the terms used in the Speech from the 
Throne, in which we spoke of ‘ that un- 
restricted competition to which Parliament 
has decided that the country shall be sub- 
ject,”’ there could be any ambiguity, there 
could be none in that in which I declared 
the intentions of the Government for the 
future, and announced that, whatever our 
own views might have been, or might now 
be, that we were prepared to act on that 
system of policy in commercial matters 
which had obtained the general assent of 
the country. But the noble Baron thinks 
that we should have gone somewhat further, 
and have given—beyond the explanation of 
the Minister in this House, or of the Minis- 
ter in the other—some public assurance of 
our intentions as to the course to be pur- 
sued. But did we give no such assurance 
of our intentions? Why, in the course 
of that same speech I announced to your 
Lordships that, if your Lordships and the 
other House of Parliament would have the 
patience to wait for one short fortnight, 
we would lay before the House of Com- 
mons those commercial propositions in de- 
tail, and that financial policy, in the shape 
of the Budget, which would at once test 
the sincerity of the Government, and give 
an opportunity for a declaration on the 
opinion of the country. My Lords, had it 
not been for the interposition of a Motion 
of an abstract character, referring to the 
past much more than to the future, that 
Budget would have been before the public 
one week sooner than the period at which 
it was possible to bring it forward. Now, 
when the noble Baron comes to look at 
that Budget, he says—and I think the no- 
ble Marquess said the same—‘‘ Whatever 
may be the faults of that Budget—what- 
ever parts we may desire to comment upon, 
1 must say that there is in the Budget, 
ample evidence of the full intention of the 
Government to carry out the principles of 
free trade; it is not to be characterised as 
a protection Budget; it is a free-trade 
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Budget, and carries out the declarations 
which you have made.’’ Well, then, up 
to the moment of the debate on the 
Address, it is admitted that we had 
redeemed our pledges. We then asked 
leave to give a practical proof of our 
intentions in a fortnight, but we were 
prevented from giving that proof by the 
interposition of an abstract Motion; but 
when we are, permitted to develop that 
scheme, by the confession of our opponents 
that scheme is a complete fulfilment, so 
far as free trade is concerned, of the 
pledges we had given, and the declarations 
we had made. I did say, in the course of 
the last Session of Parliament, that I 
thought it desirable that previous to 
Christmas there should be an opportunity 
given to Parliament, not only to hear but 
to decide upon the commercial policy of 
the country. Undoubtedly I was anxious, 
and am anxious still, that such an oppor- 
tunity should be given; and the best 
practical proof that we can give, is, that 
we have introduced that financial policy, 
not in the form of resolutions, which may 
be liable to interpretations one way or the 
other, but in the way of legislative mea- 
sures submitted to Parliament, and upon 
which, before the other House separates, 
I trust that we shall have the judgment 
of Parliament; so that, in complete ful- 
filment of the pledge which we gave upon 
a former occasion, the current business of 
the ordinary Session shall not be interfered 
with by questions, raising doubts as to the 
future commercial policy of the country, 
So far for the course which the Govern- 
ment have pursued, so far for the course 
which, in my judgment, would have 
rendered any Motion by way of resolution 
unnecessary and uncalled for; because I 
think that the best proof that could be 
given of the intentions of a Government— 
if the words of the Ministers were not to 
be taken—were the legislative and com- 
mercial measures which they proposed for 
the consideration of Parliament. But I 
waive that question; I accept the Reso- 
lution; and now, my Lords, I ask—what 
is your object ? What is the object of those 
among you who are the most determined 
free-traders, who have been the most 
consistent supporters of that policy from 
the beginning ? For I am sure that this 
immutable principle of free trade has had 
to struggle against various and serious 
difficulties; and I say that there is hardly 
a single individual—I except the noble 
Earl who has to-night made his first 
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appearance this Session—amongst those | ‘ 
have the honour of seeing on the opposite 
benches, and who are now the ardent 
supporters of that system, whose votes haye 
not at one time or another been recorded 
in opposition to that immutable principle, 
The noble Marquess himself—I do not Wish 
to taunt him with it—but the noble 
Marquess himself is not quite correet jy 
saying that he never gave a vote jn 
opposition to free trade ; because, though 
he never did in person, he did by proxy, 
He did a considerable number of years a 

give a vote by proxy against the principle 
of free-trade, and more especially against 
the principle of free trade in corn, [The 
Marquess of CLANRICARDE. When?] 
In 1839, when Earl Fitzwilliam brought 
forward a Motion on the subject of free 
trade, you will find that the proxy of 
“Lord Somerhill,’’ was given in oppo- 
sition to that Motion. The noble Baron 
next him (Lord Beaumont) is a still more 
recent convert; because so lately as 
1846 he both spoke and voted against the 
repeal of the corn laws, and, if I am not 
mistaken, was himself subsequently the 
chairman of a Committee to inquire into 
the burdens on agriculture, and the means 
of mitigating the great injury inflicted on 
the agricultural class, by the repeal of the 
corn laws ;—and still more recently, I had 
the honour of seeing amongst the names 
of those who joined in the protest which I 
thought it to be my duty to enter on the 
records of this House against the repeal of 
the corn laws, the name of Lord Beaumont. 
I do not wish to taunt any noble Lord with 
having charged his opinions. We are all 
liable to change our opinions, and God 
forbid that I should taunt any man on the 
subject! What I was about to say was, 
that if the noble Lords opposite are sincere 
and earnest in their wish to produce the 
greatest possible effect upon the country, 
by the affirmation of the free-trade prinei- 
ple by this House, then the course which 
they ought to take, is to frame the affir- 
mation of that principle in such a manner 
as shall secure the largest number of 
Peers to vote in favour of that Resolution, 
without doing violence to their own feel. 
ings; and it was on that ground (as I took 
the liberty of explaining to your Lordships), 
that, studiously abstaining from dealing 
with the past, and from offering any 
opinion on the part of the House as to the 
abstract policy or the abstract justice of 
the measures—with regard to which there 
might be differences of opinion—I framed 
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, Resolution which, so far as any resolution 
can pledge the House for the future, 
edged it to the adoption and carrying 
into effect the principles of free trade, 
Now, a few words as to the noble Earl on 
the opposite side (the Earl of Aberdeen). 
My Lords, it is quite natural that with his 
feelings the noble Earl should be very 
jealous of anything which should appear 
to cast doubt upon, and should be anxious, 
on the contrary, for anything which could 
a compliment to, the memory of his and 

my departed friend—for I shall venture so 
to call him, although he differed from me 
in opinion during the last few years of his 
life—it is quite natural that noble Lords, 
who were one in feeling with and approved 
of the policy of Sir Robert Peel, should 
support a Resolution commendatory of the 
plicy which that statesman adopted. 
But this is the very point with respect to 
which the difficulty must arise. The ap- 


probation of that policy would be the very 
point on which those noble Lords who have 
not changed their opinions, would feel 
themselves placed in a position which would 
prevent them from recording their opinion 
infavour of the Resolution, and thus obtain- 
ing the unanimity which we all desire. The 


noble Earl spoke rather warmly on this 
point; but he has misrepresented or mis- 
quoted me, in referring to words I used on 
arecent occasion with regard to the condi- 
tio of the country. Now, my Lords, in 
the Resolution I drew up, I did not attri- 
bute—for that was precisely what I wished 
to guard against—l did not attribute the 
prosperity of the country to any one parti- 
cular cause; but I recognised the existing 
prosperity, and the imprudence of risking 
a disturbance of it. In recognising the 
prosperity of the country, and at the same 
time in admitting, not the inconvenience, 
but the serious evil, of frequent changes of 
policy, I was quite satisfied that this House 
should affirm—not that they now for the 
first time adopted, not that they now ac- 
cepted—but that they recorded their con- 
tinued adherence to that system of com- 
mercial policy which had been recently in- 
troduced. Now, my Lords, I am lost in 
astonishment when I hear the noble Earl, 
whose peculiar mission, and whose peculiar 
opportunities, in conjunction with others 
who act with him, I thought had been to 
smooth over the differences between par- 
ties, to act as impartial mediators, to give a 
friendly opposition to the Government if 
they were compelled to offer any opposition 
at all, and to do what they could to pre- 
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vent any breach in the great Conservative 
party of the country—lI confess I did hear 
with astonishment from him comments 
upon the Resolution which the noble Mar- 
quess had accepted at my hands, which I 
think were not called for by the occasion, 
or founded upon any fair and rational in- 
terpretation of its terms. The noble Earl 
says this is the most reactionary Motion 
which could possibly be proposed. A re- 
actionary Motion—that is, a Motion 
which indicates a desire to recede from a 
particular system of policy by pledging the 
House in terms to adhere to it—which in- 
dicates a desire to abandon and depart from 
it in terms expressing the regret with which 
this House would view any attempt to re- 
open the question, to interfere with that 
policy, or even to interrupt its further 
progress. I must say that though, on the 
part of a decided opponent, I might expect 
to have such a construction placed upon 
such words, I should not have expected to 
have such a construction placed upon them 
by one whose professions, both personal 
and political, except upon one point, are 
friendly and conciliatory. One word, my 
Lords, I may say with regard to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. I will not now enter into any 
discussion of the wisdom, expediency, and 
justice of the measure of 1846. I differed 
from the poliey, and still more widely from 
the justice, of the introduction of those 
measures at the time when they were in- 
troduced, and by the man by whom they 
were introduced—and I gave the fullest 
proof of the sincerity of my opinions by 
abandoning the colleagues with whom I 
had no other ground of difference; but 
from that time to this I defy—I do not use 
the word offensively—the warmest friends 
of the late Sir Robert Peel to find in any 
speech or writing of mine a single expres- 
sion derogatory to his character, or affect- 
ing the integrity or the motives of that 
statesman. The only serious misunder- 
standing I ever had with my noble and la- 
mented Friend the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck —a misunderstanding which I am 
happy to say was throughly removed before 
his untimely death—was, upon a full and 
frank expression of my opinion, that no- 
thing could be more unfitting or more im- 
politic than to load with terms of vitupera- 
tion. those from whom we are compelled 
conscientiously to differ. My Lords, I am 
not prepared to say now that I would take, 
if 1846 were to come over again, the same 
course into which I was then thrown by 
circumstances. But I am quite prepared 
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to say this: that whatever may have been | policy of 1846, unless there were not only a 
the justice or the policy of the measures | bare majority, but an overwhelming mg. 
introduced in 1846—which, be it observed, | jority, in favour of the reversal of free 
were not introduced upon any abstract) trade, and a return to a protective gy. 
principle, or any theory of what was re-|tem, so strongly did I feel the ineonye. 
quired by justice or immutable doctrine, nience and evils of continued agitation, 
but which arose out of the exigency of the| that even if I had a bare majority with 
time, and were called for by the deficiency ;me, I should think it more advisable to 
of the potato crop in Ireland—for that was continue the system I found established, 
the basis of the free-trade legislation of than to excite an obstinate and continued 
that time, and not soundness of argument | struggle between contending parties. The 
or correctness of principle. I repeat, that} same language was held by my noble 
whatever may have been the justice of | Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
those measures originally, I still say, and| who declared the conclusion to which he 
in the words of the Resolution am willing had come—that, after the opinion of the 
to affirm, that now, when the decision of | country had been taken on the general 
the country has been finally expressed, it | question, that question must be considered 
is time to put an end to a hopeless and | as definitively settled—that from that pe- 
useless political struggle, the consequence | riod we should take a new departure, and, 
of which can only be to maintain a pro-! unless the country was decidedly in favour 
longed state of uncertainty, to embarrass | of a return to the protective system, we 
our legislation, and to impede the prosperity | should endeavour to shape our course 
of the country. To the Resolution now | frankly and cordially, so as to draw from 
before the House those may assent who; the system that had been introduced all 
have been entirely and absolutely opposed , the results it might admit of, and in the 
to the past policy of 1846. The noble| manner most advantageous to the general 
Marquess has commented upon language | interests of the country. Such, my Lords, 
which has been held in the other House—| is the issue I put. I entreat you to allow 


not a very convenient practice, I must say | the question to stand upon this, the sound, 
—by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor | the rational, the politic footing; that you 


of the Exchequer, in declaring that at no | will not allow the subject to be re-agitated 
time had the Protectionist party sought to; that you will not insist upon reviving 
reverse the system of 1846. My Lords, | past dissensions and forgotten bitterness— 
I think the noble Marquess must have mis- | that you will not endeavour to compel men 
understood that which fell from my right | to retract the opinions they had conscien- 
hon. Friend. What he said was—lI think | tiously formed, and which they still enter- 
I can answer for it with perfect certainty, | tain; but that, on the other hand, you will 
and the noble Marquess will do me the jus-| be content with a pledge for the future— 
tice to recognise it as the principle we have | with the recognition of your own principle 
acted upon in this House—that in the! as the rule of action henceforward, as you 
House of Commons, or within the walls of | have been content with the recognition of 
Parliamert, from 1846 downwards, no at- | the principles of slave emancipation, Ca- 
tempt has been made to reverse or repeal | tholic emancipation, and the Reform Bil, 
the policy of 1846; but that from the period | all of which have been accepted and acted 
of the general election of 1847, which was} upon by those who at the time differed 


an election conducted under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, we have uniformly held out 
that that question never could be held set- 
tled until the country had pronounced on 
the policy pursued at a general election, 
and that that general ejection must be 
taken as decisive on the issue of the ques- 
tion. I did not say—I forget who the 
noble Lord was who, I am sure uninten- 
tionally, misrepresented me on this point— 
I did not say that I would bring forward 
the question of Protection if I obtained a 
majority in favour of my views. What I 
did say was, that while I had not altered 
the views I entertained as to the commercial 
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from their proposers as to the policy and 
justice of those measures. What would 
have been said if, shortly after the Catho- 
lic Relief Bill and the Reform Bill had 
been admitted as settlements of those ques- 
| tions respectively, their friends had come 
down and insisted that not only should the 
Houses of Parliament consent to act om 
the new policy they had adopted, but 
should expressly recant the opinions they 
had entertained in favour of the policy 
that had formerly prevailed ? What would 
the friends of Sir Robert Peel have said in 
1835, if, when he assumed the Govern 
ment, and when the new Parliament wa 
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assembled, he had been called upon to de- 
dare that the Reform Bill was a “‘ wise, 
‘yst, and necessary measure,” and if, when 
he refused to stultify the convictions of his 
own friends, he had then been accused of 
roposing @ reactionary policy, I am of 
opinion that such a course, calling upon 
men to declare that which it may be 
inst their consciences and settled opin- 
ions to declare, and thereby to abandon 
their convictions and recant their declara- 
tions—as would inevitably follow from the 
ieular course you wish to see adopted 

on the present occasion—I say that such 
a course is neither consistent with the 
usual generosity of political opponents in 
this House, nor is it, permit me to say, 
conducive to the final and decisive estab- 
lishment upon a fixed basis of that princi- 
e of commercial policy which must here- 
after be the basis of our commercial legis- 
lation For my own part, I need not say 
that I cordially concur in the Motion made 
by the noble Marquess opposite. I concur 
in it without the slightest reservation, and 
I believe it can be concurred in by the 
great majority of this House, if not unan- 
imously, At the same time I declare that 


if it were possible that words could be 
inserted which should make the prospect 


for the future more clear and definite, and 
more utterly take away the possibility of a 
reactionary policy, to such words I[ should 
not for a moment object. But, my Lords, 
lam convinced that no such words could 
be introduced. I entreat your Lordships, 
therefore, not to go back to a useless and 
causeless discussion about the past; but, 
above all, I entreat your Lordships, even 
those who may not view with entire satis- 
faction the Motion of the noble Marquess 
as it stands, not so far to depart from the 
usual practice of this House as to sanction 
the discussion of an Amendment which 
can be introduced only as a surprise on 
those who believed they had a right not 
to expect that any such step would be 
taken, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE wish- 
ed only to say a few words on the subject 
of the Motion made by his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Clanricarde) at the sug- 
gestion of the noble Earl opposite, and as 
to the position in which this question stood. 
In the first place, he would state that, set- 
ting aside the merits of the Amendment 
moved by his other noble Friend (Lord 
Beaumont) beside him, he should certainly 
feel himself precluded from voting in fa- 
Your of that Amendment, in consequence 
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of what had taken place in that House the 
other night. He did understand at that 
time that a most distinct understanding 
was come to, in which all the noble Lords 
then present concurred, that the very rea- 
sonable request of the noble Earl opposite 
should be acceded to—that, if the Motion 
appeared to be of such a nature as would 
invade disputed ground, the further con- 
sideration of it should be deferred to such 
a day as would admit of the attendance of 
noble Lords. Undoubtedly, that arrange- 
meht would not be in any degree binding 
on noble Lords who were not present when 
it was made; but, for his own part, though 
he took no share in the conversation be- 
tween the noble Marquess and the noble 
Earl, he was then present, and not having 
offered any objection, he considered him- 
self a party to what then passed; and he 
was sure his noble Friend the noble Baron 
would be the last man to wish that any 
course should be followed which, if adopt- 
ed, would not only defeat the efforts that 
had been made to arrive at a good under- 
standing on this vexed question, but pre- 
vent the transaction of the public business 
in a satisfactory manner. It was quite 
open to his noble Friend upon that day, or 
any other that was convenient, to come 
down and give notice that he was not satis- 
fied with the course intended to be pur- 
sued, and that he intended to take the 
sense of the House upon it. If, therefore, 
his noble Friend insisted on moving the 
Amendment now, it would be, he trusted, 
with the intention of not pressing it to a 
division, or he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
should certainly feel that, upon the ground 
he had stated alone, he must abstain from 
voting. This was a matter on which the 
House was bound, not by its technical 
forms of proceeding, but by the under- 
standings usually arrived at between its 
Members in respect of the conduct of busi- 
ness. As to the position in which he 
found himself with respect to the Motion 
made by the noble Marquess, he confessed 
that, without entering into the question 
whether it was proper or necessary at all 
for this House to adopt any proceeding on 
the subject, he was not one of those who 
ascribed all the importance that many 
persons in and out of the Honse did to 
the particular terms in which the Motion 
was made. The position in which they 
found themselves was this: his noble 
Friend the noble Marquess near him, hav- 
ing been a most consistent and most able 
supporter of that liberal policy which dic- 
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tated the change in the corn laws, naturally 
and justifiably had a disposition to bind 
the noble Earl opposite and Her Majesty’s 
Government, with respect to the course 
that was to be adopted for the future. 
The noble Earl opposite appeared to have 
assented to the principle of the Resolu- 
tion; but he contended, naturally enough 
on his part, that he should be bound only 
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to the extent to which Ministers and thet 
friends were willing to make that admiy 
sion, and act upon that system for the 
| future, they would not have every fagj. 
| lity allowed them for doing so; although, 
from the statements they had made, it 
appeared that they wished to preclude 
all inquiry as to the wisdom and jus. 
tice of the policy which they themselves 





by words proposed by himself. If the| recommended to be maintained. In ag. 
noble Earl and Her Majesty’s Government | senting to a Motion on this subject which 
asked themselves to forge the fetters they | fell short of what he thought the occasion 
were hereafter to be bound by, all that the | demanded, in adhering to the terms which 
House had to take care of was, that the | in the opinion of many of his noble Friends 
fetters should be made of well-tempered | hear him, and in that of his noble Friend 
steel—of such stuff as that the noble Earl | the noble Earl on the bench above him (the 
and Her Majesty’s Government would not | Earl of Aberdeen), did not sufficiently bind 
be able easily to escape from—because, in | the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers, it 
his mind, he confessed that there must be} would, however, be affectation in him to 
some difference in an agreement between|say that he felt any apprehension as to 
persons who had uniformly supported par- | their future course. He felt no apprehen. 
ticular lines of policy, and an agreement | sion—but not on account of the confidence 
between persons who had uniformly sup-|he felt in Her Majesty’s Ministers—for 
ported one line of policy, and others who | the noble Earl opposite could not think it 
had long supported an opposite line, but | disrespectful in him to say that he could 
now had suddenly changed their opinions. | not have the same confidence in persons 
He therefore said that some suspicion was | who had recently adopted new opinions as 
justified on the part of the noble Marquess | in those who had consistently adhered to 
—some desire that this House, in concur-| them for years, and who from long affee- 
rence with the other House of Parliament, | tion, feeling, and conviction, had confi- 
should express an opinion in terms so/ dently persuaded themselves as to the poliey 
strong and so decided, that the House and | they ought to pursue; but although he did 
the Government should not afterwards} not feel confidence, still no apprehension 
easily depart from them. He had come| existed in his mind in relation to the fu- 
down the other day, as he had come down! ture. When he heard it distinetly ad- 
to-night, prepared to agree to any form of | mitted, as it had been that night and on 
words that conveyed a distinct impression | many former nights, that in guiding the 
upon this subject, even if those words | great vessel of the State in its course to- 
should fall far short, as he certainly thought | wards a liberal policy, it was not Her Ma 
the words suggested by the noble Earl fell | jesty’s Government that had held the rud- 
infinitely short, of the expression of opin-{ der, but that that rudder was held by 
ion required—of that candid and complete | public opinion, he agreed with his noble 
admission of the justice of the past policy, | Friends that they could place confidence in 
in concurrence with the determination to | the action and power of that public opinion, 
pursue it for the future, which he thought} and that whatever words their Lordships 
the magnitude of the occasion, and the| voted—nay, if their Lordships voted no 
kam afforded by the other House of} words at all—whether their Lordships 
-arliament, demanded. But because he | adopted the Motion made in the other House 
thought the Resolution shortcoming in it-| of Parliament, for throwing aside which 
self—because he condemned, or at least| the noble Earl had not assigned any rea- 
regretted, the apparent reluctance on the| sons, or should be induced to abstain from 
part of noble Lords opposite, the hesitat-| insisting on that Resolution which the 
ing faltering consent they had given to| noble Earl’s Colleagues all supported im 
the doctrines on which they were about to| another place, and which was adopted by 
act—yet if it were so repugnant to their | a large majority in the other House— 
feelings to adopt doctrines and subscribe to | whichever of these things should happen, 
the articles of that Church which they an- | he believed that the policy first laid down 
nounced they were about assiduously, fre-|in that House, as the noble Marquess 
quently, and earnestly to attend, it was | stated, by Lord Grenville—and it was to 
not for them (the Opposition) to say that, | the lasting honour of the House of Lords 
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that maxims so favourable to the people of 
this country should have been first sug- 

ted and inculeated by one of its Mem- 
pers—the policy enforced under the au- 

ices of a great statesman and supported 
by a majority of that House, and a great 
proportion of the ability of the country, 
carrying out principles previously laid 
down into practical effect, and insuring to 
this country prosperity of trade and cheap- 
ness of food—two of the greatest deside- 
rata which any nation could obtain—he 
felt that this policy it was not in the power 
of the noble Earl, or even of Parliament 
itself, to alter or disturb. Be the changes 
in the Ministerial policy what they might, 
he was convinced that the moment any 
dispositions were manifested on the part of 
Government to overturn the measures of 
1846, or even any hesitation in acting on 
their policy, the sense of the country would 
speak out; and it was not the words voted 
by their Lordships which would determine 
the issue, but the sense of the country 
operating upon Parliament, controlling the 
course and influencing the judgment of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Earl opposite had admitted as much when 
he told them that he had not acted up- 


on his own opinions, but had acted, and 
meant to act, on the opinions of the coun- 


tty. If the opinion of the country had 
been strong enough in the present year to 
influence the noble Earl, with all the ad- 
vantages which his accession to power gave 
him, would it not be sufficient to control 
him, so far as to secure his ddhesion to the 
poliey on which he told them he had now 
entered, willingly as respected present 
measures, but reluctantly as regarded past 
opinions. In the Motion as suggested by 
the noble Earl, there were certainly some 
words to which he gave his most cordial 
concurrence; and from what had passed 
since notice of this Motion was given, he 
was apprehensive that he gave those words 
amore cordial concurrence and approba- 
tion than the noble Earl did himself; be- 
cause he saw with great satisfaction intro- 
duced into this Resolution a strong declar- 
ation, not absolutely called for, but volun- 
teered, as it were, on the part of the noble 
Earl, as to the inconvenience of financial 
changes not absolutely required by the 
public exigencies. After what he had 
heard passing within the last few days in 
another place, and after what, it was noto- 
nous, had passed there, he did feel, even 
more strongly than the noble Earl himself, 
the importance of this House voting an 
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opinion as to the evils of financial changes, 
and, above all, of the evil of financial 
changes when the country was in a most 
happy and prosperous condition. If it 
were indeed so happy and prosperous, why 
these portentous financial changes? He 
was not going to attempt to discuss in 
that place a Budget which, from the multi- 
tude of branches into which it ramified, re- 
quired on the part of the principal organ 
of Government in the other House five 
hours to make it intelligible to the House 
of Commons, and which he really believed, 
with all the noble Earl’s unequalled clear- 
ness of exposition, and with all their Lord- 
ships’ quickness of apprehension, it would 
take him at least two hours and a half to 
make intelligible to their Lordships; but 
he would say this, that although the extent 
of the changes in that Budget, and the in- 
dicated alterations in the policy it had laid 
down, might have disappointed noble Lords 
in that House, or hon. Members in the 
other House of Parliament, and, above all, 
those who were believers in Protection— 
or, to use a word recently adopted, com- 
pensation—it was a Budget involving very 
great financial changes; but when the 
noble Earl talked of the expediency of 
coming to a rapid decision on the subject 
of the great changes proposed, he did 
trust that both the Government and the 
House of Commons would take time to 
deliberate before they hastily adopted 
changes which transferred burdens from 
one quarter to another, the effects of which 
transference it was impossible rapidly and 
certainly to discern. He hoped for the 
sake of all parties—for the sake of public 
eredit—that at least the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not hastily abandon one 
of the great foundations of the finance of 
this country, without having first assured 
himself of the means of replacing those 
foundations which he would have removed. 
He thought this a grave consideration for 
the country—a grave consideration for the 
Legislature. He knew it was very delight- 
ful to all financiers and Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to exhibit their ingenuity, by 
taking money from the pocket of one class 
and putting it into the pocket of another, 
and thereby, as they thought, lessening 
the burdens of all; but let them recollect 
that those operations which most strikingly 
exhibited the skill of the operator were 
generally those which were most painful 
to the patient, and that bandages removed 
from a diseased part might only produce 
symptoms of malady in those portions of 
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the frame to which they were transferred. 
He said, therefore, that these changes 
were most deserving of the attention of 
every man in the country who had studied 
the subject, and of the people, who had 
only been put in possession of the inten- 
tions of Her Majesty’s Government within 
the last three days. Before he sat down 
he must take notice of one doctrine laid 
down, not for the first time that night, by 
the noble Earl, but one which he had re- 
peated on former occasions—namely, that 
the influx of gold from the Australian 
colonies affected the question before the 
House. His noble Friend (Lord Beaumont) 
to a certain degree subscribed to that doc- 
trine, but it was one from which he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) must record his 
entire dissent. He believed that whatever 
permanent accession of such a nature was 
made to the country in general, it did not 
alter in the least the permanent relations 
between consumer and producer, and that 
there was no more produced of any article 
in consequence of a great accession of 
gold, than there would be produced in con- 
sequence of a great accession of paper. 
If the Bank of England issued paper to- 
morrow, as it might do if permitted by 
Parliament, it would not make the slight- 
est difference in the relations between the 
amount of agricultural produce, or of any 
other produce, and consumption. He was 
sure the noble Earl would on reflection ad- 
mit that fact, for, if his argument was car- 
ried out, it would follow that if a diminu- 
tion of the supply of gold were to take 
place, Parliament would be compelled to 
alter the corn laws again. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by repeating that he was 
ready to vote for the Motion of the noble 
Marquess, though thinking its terms in- 
sufficient, but could not support the Amend- 
ment. 

The Eart of DERBY, in explanation, 
said that the noble Marquess had misunder- 
stood him with regard to the effect of the 
recent discoveries of gold upon the pros- 
perity of the working classes. He (the 
Earl of Derby) and his friends had enter- 
tained great apprehension that, as the 
price of corn fell—other circumstances 
remaining the same—the result would 
be a diminution in the rate of wages; 
and that the consequence would be that 
the position of the working classes would 
be worse than before. They had not de- 
nied, and did not deny now, that the 
cheapness of provisions, if wages remained 
the same, would increase the comforts of 
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the labouring classes. But the question 
was, whether other circumstances had not 
had a beneficial effect on the rate of wages 
and consequently counteracted and nen. 
tralised the results they had anticipated 
from the simple reduction of the Price of 
corn: and he could not help thinking that 
the large influx of gold, and the enj. 
gration that had taken place, combined, 
must have materially affected the rate of 
wages, and prevented the fall which might 
otherwise have occurred; for the result of 
the large importation of gold had undoubt. 
edly been to render the interest of money 
cheap and capital abundant, thereby ena- 
bling the employers of labour to obtain a 
larger amount of capital to lay out in the 
employment of labour, upon easier terms 
than they would have done if these gold 
discoveries had not taken place. And 
simultaneously with that operation, ren- 
dering capital abundant and money cheap, 
there had occurred also a very large emi- 
gration from this country and from Ire. 
land, which had very largely diminished 
the number of persons competing in the la. 
bour market, and thereby gave to a re- 
duced number of competitors higher wages 
than they otherwise would have obtained, 
Therefore, he said that the discoveries of 
gold were one cause—he did not say the 
main cause—and that the emigration 
which had been carried on to a greater 
extent than usual, was another — that 
the influx of gold, and the great extent 
of emigration, had acted and reacted on 
each other; and to the cheapness of 
of capital and to the emigration (with the 
consequent scarcity of labour) was un- 
doubtedly to be ascribed, to a certain ex- 
tent, the improved rate of wages. Add to 
this the fall of prices—and it was owing 
to these three causes combined, and not 
to any one in particular, that the work- 
ing classes were now in a state of pros- 
erity. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that the noble Earl had mentioned 
the rate of wages as the first ‘thing to be 
affected; but he believed it would be found 
that it was the last in the circumstances 
to be considered in the question. 

The Eart of RADNOR thought the 
House was placed in a position of con- 
siderable embarrassment by the Motion 
that had been made, and the Amendment 
that had followed it. He saw only two 
modes of overcoming the difficulty. The 
first was by both parties agreeing to with- 
draw both the Motion and the Amend- 
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ment; and the second, which would per- 
haps be the more agreeable course, was 
by adjourning the debate. Thinking it 
advisable that the debate should be ad- 
‘ourned, he now moved, ‘* That the further 
debate be adjourned to Monday next.” 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no objection to offer to the 
suggestion for adjourning the debate. 
His only desire in moving the Resolution 
that he had done was to promote una- 
nimity, but unfortunately he had caused 
the greatest possible discord. He could 
not, however, agree to the withdrawal of 
both the Motion and the Amendment, be- 
cause it would go forth to the public that 
the question had been raised in the House 
and no Motion had been adopted. The 
Resolution that he had proposed he did 
not think a good one; but he had hoped, 
as he had said, that it would at least en- 
sure unanimity; and if he consented to 
withdraw it, he was not sure whether the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
would approve of his doing so. On the 
question of adjournment he wished to say, 
in answer to what had fallen from the 
noble Earl opposite with regard to his con- 
duct in 1839, that it was a clearly under- 
stood thing that a vote given by proxy 
was not the vote of the Peer who gave 
the proxy, but the vote of the Peer who 
held the proxy. 

The Eart of DERBY expressed his 
objection to any Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and said that he would 
support the noble Marquess against any 
Amendment. 

The said Motion was (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 

The Ears of HARROWBY said, that 
the misfortune of this Resolution, as far 
as it occurred to him, was, that it render- 
ed it difficult for some noble Lords to vote 
for it because it assigned certain reasons 
for their being unwilling to change the 
commercial policy recently established; 
and by reciting those specific reasons it 
seemed to exclude every other. It would 
appear from it as if the majority of that 
House (should the Resolution be passed) 
had no other reasons for not disturbing the 
system of unrestricted competition than 
their unwillingness to subject the country 
to the evils attending frequent changes in 
the financial policy of the country. He 
would, therefore, suggest that the simplest 
and best course of arriving at an unani- 
mous conclusion would be by omitting the 
Preamble of the Resolution, and avoiding 
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the allegation of any reasons, and declaring 
‘that this House, thankfully acknowledg- 
ing the general prosperiy. adheres to the 
commercial system recéntly established, 
and would view with regret any renewed 
attempt to disturb its operation or impede 
its further progress.’’ That would be a 
more statesmanlike proposition; and would 
recognise the wisdom of the advice once 
given to a Judge, ‘‘ Never give your rea- 
sons; give your judgments—your judg- 
ments may be right; but your reasons will 
most probably be wrong.’ They had al- 
ready seen how unphilosophical and absurd 
it was to attempt to assign reasons on 
which there should be agreement in opin- 
ion, in the controversy between the noble 
Marquess and the noble Earl on the effect 
of the influx of gold and of emigration on 
the prosperity of the country. That was 
a very good subject of debate for a Politi- 
cal Economy Club, or for articles in the 
newspapers; but that House would never 
come to any practical conclusion on a 
question of commercial policy if they were 
to attempt to settle the relative effect of 
each different ingredient of the prosperity 
of the country. Therefore he said that 
this Resolution, shorn of its preamble, 
would be a positive declaration, and cer- 
tainly as binding on the House and the 
Government as could be desired; while, on 
the other hand, if the preamble were re- 
tained, and the prosperity of the country 
should be ascribable to other causes; or if 
changes were in future effected in our 
financial policy leading to an inference 
that such changes need not necessarily be 
an evil, they would perhaps leave it an 
open question fur consideration, whether 
they ought to adhere to the policy com- 
monly known by the name of free trade. 
He doubted exceedingly whether any noble 
Lord would come forward and assert that 
the prosperity of the country was to be 
attributed simply to any one cause, let it 
be free trade or any other. By simplify- 
ing and shortening the Resolution in the 
manner he suggested, they would save 
themselves the embarrassment of the re- 
discussion of this question; and they would 
avoid bringing ridicule upon their delibera- 
tions, because at present it would really be 
said that in debating about mere words they 
were contending for no real principle at all, 

Viscount STRANGFORD, after listen- 
ing to so much and understanding so little, 
only rosé to express his deep regret that 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 


'(Viseount Palmerston) was not a Member 
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of their Lordships’ House. There would, | 
then, be some chance of coming to a con- | 


clusion. 


The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, if it had been the wish of the House 
to continue this debate, I should have en- 
deavoured to express my concurrence in 
the views which my noble Friend the noble 
Earl who spoke second in the discussion 
to-night stated as to the absolute inutility, 
as regards this House, of any Resolution 
such as the one which the noble Marquess 
has proposed. But under present eircum- 
stances, and with these opinions, I rise 
now for the purpose of impressing upon 
your Lordships how desirable it is that we 
should accept the proposition which the 
noble Earl on the cross bench (the Earl 
of Harrowby) has suggested, and thus 
put an end to the discussion, by ex- 
punging the words in the Motion which 
noble Lords on this side of the House so 
strongly disapprove of, and to which the 
noble Marquess can attach no importance 
—stating, as he does, that he disapproves 
of the whole Resolution, although he un- 
dertook to father it. I say, looking at the 
fact that the preamble can have no parti- 
cular value in the eyes of the noble Lord 
on the other side who proposed it, and has 
certainly been met with disfavour from all 
those on this side of the House, I cannot 
but think that we shall be acting fairly, 
and wisely, and prudently, as regards our 
own credit and the object which we all 
profess to have at heart, if we confine our- 
selves to the practical part of the Re- 
solution, omitting the whole of the pre- 
amble, rather than by retaining it to 
give rise perhaps to future debate and 
future misunderstanding of what were 
our real intentions. My Lords, if I un- 
derstand from the assent of the noble 
Karl that this meets with his approval— 
[The Earl of Dersy: I have no objection 
to it]—and that the noble Marquess is 
willing to adopt the proposal of my noble 
Friend on the cross bench, I certainly shall 
not think it right to trespass on your Lord- 
ships’ attention for many minutes. But, 
my Lords, there were some few observa- 
tions of the noble Earl, with reference to 
the course of conduct of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and with reference to that of his 
Friends, on which I feel bound to make a 
few remarks. My Lords, I will not dis- 
cuss with the noble Earl what he may con- 
sider to be the peculiar mission of my noble 
Friend the noble Earl (the Earl of Aber- 


deen), or of the former Friends and Col- | 
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leagues of Sir Robert Peel in this House. 
I will not discuss with him whether it is 
our bounden duty, for some reasons which 
he did not assign, to act as mediators he. 
tween noble Lords on this side and noble 
Lords on that—as pacificators who are to 
turn the balance in favour of the Goverp. 
ment, I presume, on occasions when they 
are in any difficulty—I know not, my 
Lords, what notion the noble Earl op 

site may have of our duties; but with re. 
ference to the question immediately before 
the House, this I can say, that I conceive 
there is a legacy devolving on us from that 
great and illustrious man, namely, the pro. 
tection of that commercial policy which he 
founded in this country, and with the sue. 
cess of which we are all identified; and 
from the execution of the duties imposed 
upon us by that legacy, I assure the noble 
Earl we are not likely to be diverted by 
any observations that he may make, My 
Lords, the noble Earl said, that he gave 
credit to my noble Friend the noble Ear! for 
—I do not recollect the exact phrase—but 
for evincing some degree of jealousy of any- 
thing which disparages the reputation of Sir 
Robert Peel. [The EArt of Dersy made 
an observation which was inaudible.] He 
said that he could pardon sume degree of 
zeal on the part of my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Aberdeen), because he must na- 
turally feel anxious to express an opinion 
in favour of the policy of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. My noble Friend expressly 
said, that it would have been his individual 
desire to declare that that policy was 
‘* wise, just, and beneficial;’’ and so say 
I; but 1 agree with my noble Friend that 
it would not be wise or desirable to do that 
which the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
deprecated, in his somewhat impassioned 
peroration, to make any attempt to impose 
on noble Lords opposite a formal recanta- 
tion of the principles they believed they 
had been right in advocating. My noble 
Friend said—expressly said—that for that 
reason he did not wish to propose such 
words; but the noble Earl will forgive me 
for saying that he has never answered, in 
the slightest degree, the observations from 
this side of the House, not with reference 
to the words ‘‘ wise, just, and beneficial,” 
which have not been proposed, but he has 
never answered this objection: that while he, 
or rather his Colleagues in the other House, 
accepted certain Resolutions, spoke on 
them, and voted for them, he now objects 
to call on noble Lords in this House, and 
on his own Colleagues in this House, t0 
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adopt the very same Resolutions. My) 
Lords, that is the objection that we have 
raised; and the noble Earl has studiously 
avoided giving an explanation, leaving us 
tochoose between two alternatives—either 
that he is willing to cast a decided slur 
upon his own Colleagues and Friends in 
the House of Commons, by refusing to call 
on your Lordships to agree to certain Re- 
solutions which he considers objection- 
able and repulsive to your feelings, al- 
though they have been accepted in the 
House of Commons; or else we must be 
driven to the other more painful conclu- 
sion, namely, that the noble Earl cannot 
really be sincere in his declarations with 
reference to his practical acceptance of 
free trade. But tie noble Earl said, 
“What would have been the course of 
noble Lords in this House, or of right 
hon. Gentlemen in the other House of 
Parliament, if, on the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel to office in 1835, a Motion 
had been made to declare the passing of 
the Reform Act a ‘ wise, just, and benefi- 
cial measare?’’’ My Lords, the cases 
are in no respect parallel. If Sir Ro- 


bert Peel, from the time of the passing 
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of the Reform Bill in 1832, up to his 


accession to office in 1835, had con- 
stantly brought forward in his place in| 
Parliament Motions for the repeal of the 
Reform Act—nay, if, instead of Motions 
of that kind, he had been making speeches | 
in this House Session by Session and, 
month by month—if he had been receiving 
deputations in his house at Whitehall Gar- | 
dens, and had been telling his friends that | 
at the proper time the Reform Act would | 
be repealed, and that at that time he} 
would give the word ** Up, Guards, and at | 
them!”’—-if he, on the other hand, had | 
been attending dinners at the Freemasons’ | 
Tavern, and had said—as had been said in 
that place only last year—that he would ery, 
“Halt in the downward course of legisla- | 
tion!”’—if that had been his course, then | 
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of the first Address to the Crown from 
the first reformed Parliament, in which he 
distinetly declared, at the very first oppor- 
tunity that he ever had after taking his 
seat in the new Parliament, that he 
aecepted the Reform Act as an irrevo- 
cable decision of a great constitutional 
question. Therefore I say that there is 
no use in the noble Earl attempting to 
draw a parallel between his position and 
that of the late Sir Robert Peel and his 
friends. So far from their being parallel, 
they are diametrically opposed; and the 
noble Earl has no right to take advantage 
of it, and say now, ‘* You are not en- 
titled to demand a declaration from my 
Government which the Members of the 
Whig party in 1835 did not expect from 
Sir Robert Peel.”” My Lords, the noble 
Earl appeared to me to venture upon 
somewhat delieate and dangerous ground 
when he turved to the noble Lord the 
mover of the Amendment, and to others 
on these benches, and pointed out the 
various lengths of time that have elapsed 
since they abandoned the principles of pro- 
tection, and adopted those of free trade; 
and although he ended by saying that God 
forbid he should taunt anybody with a 
change of opinion, yet, certainly, by an- 
other allusion to the course taken by Sir 
Robert Peel and his friends in 1846— 
he appeared to intimate that there had 
been some dereliction of duty and some 
infraction of political principle in the 
course which they then pursued. My 
Lords, the noble Earl said that at the 
time he objected, and that he stilk felt 
the objection, to the manner in which, and 
the men by whom, the measure of 1846 
wss carried. My Lords; we do not deny to 
the noble Earl, any more than to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel or to any British Government, 
that time may operate a change of his opin- 


‘ion; but what we now complain of on the 


part of the noble Earl is, that he has 
not changed his opinion. If the noble 


I say that noble Lords and right hon. | Earl had come forward and declared that 
Gentlemen would not only have. been wise, | his opinion had changed even at the ele- 
but just and right, in imposing such a test | venth —or, I should rather say, at the 
on his taking office in 1835. But, my | thirteenth hour—if he had come forward 
Lords, consider the contrast rather than | and told us that he had changed his opin- 
the parallel. Sir Robert Peel never pur-| ion, these Resolutions would be unneces- 
sued that course : he did directly the re- | sary—we should not feel it to be our duty 
verse, My Lords, I entered Parliament | to bind the Government any more than I[ 
for the first time in the first reformed Par- | believe it to be necessary to bind this 
* Tiament, and one of the first speeches that |} House—which House, my Lords, let it be 
I ever heard delivered in the House of | remembered, has never swerved in any 
Commons was delivered by Sir Robert | vote with regard to free trade during the 
Peel; if I recollect rightly, on the Motion! last ten years. [The Earl of Dery: 


212 
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Ten years ?] I repeat, for ‘‘ ten years ;”|to address some further observations to 
and if the noble Earl wishes to have proof, | your Lordships with reference to other 
I say that from the year 1842 down to the | statements which fell from the noble Bar| 
present time, there has been no instance | opposite; but if, as I said before, the opin 
in which this House has attempted to | ion of the House should be that we should 
reverse the principle of free trade. The) be content with the proposal of the noble 
whole of Sir Robert Peel’s tariff of 1842 | Earl on the cross benches, I should be 
was carried in this House either without a | unwilling to prolong any further a useless 
division or by considerable majorities; and | discussion. And I the more readily sit 
the repeal of the corn law, in 1846, was | down without any further reply to the 
earried through this House, notwithstand- ‘noble Earl, because I feel that to whatever 
ing the strongest opposition and the most | Resolution this House may come, the great 
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eloquent speech of the noble Earl oppo- 
site—it was carried under the guidance 
and counsel of that great, sagacious, and 
illustrious man whose warning voice will 
never be heard again on similar occa- 
sions of difficulty and danger. Again, 
in the same year the alteration in the 
sugar duties was carried, not only by a 
majority, but the noble Earl declined, if 
I recollect rightly, to divide the House on 
the question; and two years later the 
repeal of the navigation laws was carried 
by a majority in spite of a strong opposi- 
tion from noble Lords opposite. And from 
that time up to the present, although, as I 
just now said, not only annually, but 
month by month, speeches were made in 
this House, and violent attacks made on 
the course that had been pursued—al- 
though we were told that ruin was over- 
taking the country—although we were told 
that our course had been most disastrous 
—although we were told, not, as now, that 
the labourers were flourishing, but that 
they, above all other classes—and this too 
within twelve months from the present 
time—that they, above all other classes, 
were suffering—I say, although we heard 
all these things day by day, and week by 
week, nevertheless, whatever its individual 


Members may have said or done, this | 


House never swerved from its free-trade 
course; and it is upon that account that I 
maintain with my noble Friend the noble 
Earl that any Resolution as regards this 
House is unnecessary. I say, if we look 
merely to the position of this House, we 
ought to pass no Resolution at all, because 
it would only be expressing an adherence 
to those principles from which this House 
has never deviated; and the only object of 
passing any Resolution at all is that it 
may bind that Government whose course, 
it is now announced by the noble Earl, is 
intended to be altered, but whose opinions, 
he has stated, remain still unchanged. 
My Lords, if this debate were likely to be 
protracted, I certainly should have wished 
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| cause of free trade, and of an enlightened 
|commercial policy, is perfectly safe, I, 
|my Lords, would not—except for the hon- 
our and reputation of this House—I would 
not care if this were a far more unmean- 
ing and spiritless, a far more wretched 
and disparaging Resolution than that pro. 
| posed by the noble Marquess. I say, my 
Lords, I have not a moment’s fear in 
regard to the progress of free trade; | 
would not care, so far as that cause is 
concerned, what Resolution may be passed 
by your Lordships; because, irrespective 
of anything that may pass in this House, 
I believe the principles of free trade are 
based on the immutable grounds of jus- 
tice, and with or without Resolutions will 
be maintained as hitherto by this House, 
whatever Government, present or future, 
may occupy those benches. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that with the 
counsels of the noble Earl on the cross 
bench (the Earl of Harrowby) it might be 
said that the genius of Tiverton existed in 
that House, for the noble Earl had had 
the good fortune to propose an Amendment 
which, as far as he could understand, was 
approved of by every one of their Lord- 
ships. Therefore, under the circumstances, 
he (Lord Beaumont) would agree to with- 
draw his Amendment if the noble Mar- 
quess would consent to withdraw the origi- 
nal Resolution. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
expressed his satisfaction at finding that 
their Lordships were likely to come to an 
unanimous vote, and would consent to 
withdraw his Resolution. The noble Mar- 
quess was understood to explain that his 
proxy in 1846 was used against his indi- 
vidual sentiments. 

The Eart of DERBY would accept u- 
reservedly the Amendment which his noble 
Friend on the cross bench (the Earl of 
Harrowby) had proposed with such skill, 
and, he was happy to say, with such ea 
nent success. It was a curious coincidence, 
that all parties in both Houses of Parlia- 
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mentshould have been brought into harmony 
bya Resolution interposed in this manner, 
Then the Amendment was also (by 
jeave of the House) withdrawn. 
Then it was moved in the original Mo- 
tion to leave out 


_“thankfully acknowledging the general Pros- 
ity, and deeply sensible of the Evils attending 
frequent Changes in the Financial Policy of the 
Country.” 
The same was agreed to. 
Then the said original 


Motion, as 


amended, was agreed to, Nemine Dissen- 
tiente, as follows :— 

“ Resolved—That this [louse adheres to the 
Commercial System recently established, and 
would view with Regret any renewed Attempt to 
disturb its Operation or impede its farther Pro- 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE FRENCH 
EMPIRE. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that he wished to put a question to the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. He wished to ask him 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
any objection to lay before Parliament a 
copy of the protocol signed by England 
and the four great European Powers, re- 
specting the canton of Neufchatel; and 
also of the convention between England, 
Russia, France, Bavaria, and Greece, for 
the settlement of the succession to the 
throne of Greece; and to inquire whether 
the report was correct that there had been 
some recent change in the political rela- 
tions of the territory of Montenegro ? 

The Ears of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, with respect to the first question 
put to me by the noble Baron, | have only 
to give him the same reply which I gave 
him last Session;—for the negotiations 
have not been proceeded with since the 
noble Baron put the same question to me 
in the course of last Session. The proto- 
tol which has been agreed to, which I am 
hot at present prepared to lay upon the 
table of the House, because the negotia- 
tions are not yet commenced—that protocol 
confers upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the power of choosing its own time to 
begin further negotiations. The present 
does not appear to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to be the proper time to enter upon 
further negotiations; and I may add that 
the other parties who signed that protocol 
are of the same opinion. With respect to 
the question of the Greek succession, which 
has just been signed by the Four Powers, 
it will be in your Lordships’ recollection 
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that when the independence of Greece was 
confirmed, it was considered an ubject of 
great importance that a dynasty should be 
secured to that people, and that the suc- 
cession of that dynasty in a regular line 
should be guaranteed to the Greek people 
by the three Powers of Russia, France, 
‘and England. After the war was con- 
cluded, and the Greek independence was 
secured, the Greeks themselves prayed to 
have a constitutional form of government, 
and by one of the articles of that consti- 
tution it was declared that no future King 
of Greece should be of any other than the 
Greek faith. It is known to your Lord- 
| ships that the present King, who was at 
|the time of his election but a child, was 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, 
and in consequence of that, that part of 
the treaty has never been enforced. It 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government 
' that a guarantee should be given by the 
three Powers that the future King of 
| Greece should be of the Greek faith, as 
| well as that the dynasty itself should be 
guaranteed by the three Powers according 
to the treaty of 1832. It was necessary, 
in order to accomplish this end, to revise 
‘the treaty entered into by the three Powers 
in 1832. Her Majesty’s Government in- 
'vited Russia and France to join with the 
Government of Bavaria in revising the 
treaty with that object; and they agreed 
to the invitation, and signed a new treaty, 
having that object in view. I believe I 
am in order in saying that it is not the 
/eustom to lay a treaty upon your Lord- 
ships’ table until an exchange of ratifi- 
cations has taken place. There is another 
question which the noble Baron intimated 
his desire to ask—whether any change 
had recently taken place in the political 
| relations of that wild country bordering on 
| Albania, called Montenegro. I believe 
that, since Her Majesty’s Government 
-¢ame into office, no change whatever has 
‘taken place with respect to its political 
relations. The chief of that country bears 
a double title. He is head of the’ Greek 
Church in that country, and he is also the 
temporal sovereign. But with respect to 
his ecclesiastical position, he is under the 
| jurisdiction of the Emperor of Russia, who 
|is considered to be the protector of the 
whole Greek Church. The chief of Monte- 
‘negro has been, as I believe his ancestors 
were before him, to St. Petersburgh, to 
_receive from the sanction and recognition 
of the Emperor his episcopal jurisdiction 
and titles. With respect to the indepen- 
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dence of that country, whatever the opin- 
ions of different persons may be as to the 
advantages of such a position, the fact is, 
that Montenegro has been an independent 
country for something like a period of 250 
years, and though various attempts have 
been made by the Porte to bring it into 
subjection, these attempts have failed one 
after another, and the country is in the same 
position now that it was some 200 years ago. 

My Lords, having answered these ques- 
tions of my noble Friend opposite, it is 
now my duty to announce to your Lord- 
ships an event which we have all long 
since expected, but which has not dimin- 
ished in importance from the circumstance 
that it has been long expected or foreseen, 
—lI allude to a notification which Her 
Majesty’s Government has received from 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
at Paris, announcing that the French peo- 
ple have determined to change their po- 
litical constitution from a republic to an 
empire, and that they have raised the 
person of the Prince President of the 
Republic to the Imperial dignity of the 
Empire. That communication was made 
to me on Thursday; and having been 
communicated by me to the other members 
of Her Majesty’s Government, Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants thought it right to advise 
Her Majesty without delay, and cordially, 
to recognise the new constitution which 
had been selected by the French people 
for their Government. My Lords, it has 
been, as your Lordships know, the usual 
poliey of this country, for the last twenty- 
two years—ever since the Revolution of 
1830 in France—to adhere to the consti- 
tutional doctrine, that a people have a 
right to choose their own Sovereign with- 
out the interference of any foreign Power; 
—and that when a Sovereign has been 
freely chosen by the people of a country, 
that Sovereign, by whatever name he 
may be called, is at once recognised as 
de facto the ruler of that country, by the 
Sovereign of this. And, my Lords, I 
must say, that if there was ever formerly 
any doubt as to the distinct will of another 
nation being expressed in respect to their 
choice of a Sovereign—if ever there was a 
doubt as to the intention and the wish of 
the French people at any former time—on 
this occasion, at least, it is perfectly im- 
possible to doubt what their determinations 
are. Three times, in the most solemn 
possible manner—three times have they 
expressed a wish for the same person in the 
most public manner of which, perhaps, his- 
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tory can furnish an example. When, atthe 
Revolution of 1848, a Republie suceceded to 
the monarchy of Louis Philippe, the present 
Emperor of the French was residing in this 
country. He went over with none of that 
canvassing which usually takes place in re. 
lation to ‘elections of far minor importance 
—he went over, I may say, with nothing 
but his name—a name which, in the great 
power it exercises, in the magic with which 
it acts upon the people of France, ex 

rience alone has been able to make Europe 
understand. We can readily comprehend 
how the fate of Napoleon, so chequered as 
his was—such a mixture of immense glo 

with immense misfortune—was exactly the 
mode calculated to rouse the sympathies 
and to interest the feelings of human na. 
ture; and we cannot wonder that it should 
make a lasting impression upon the people 
over whom he so long and so gloriously 
reigned. But, my Lords, it is searcely 
possible for any person in any European 
state out of France to suppose that the 
prestige of that name remains so long, so 
steadily, and so strongly, that thirty-seven 
years after his abdication, his nephew 
should have appeared in three different 
characters before the French people within 
the space of four years—offering himself 
without any of the accessories of Courts 
or Governments to assist him—first, as 
simple President of the Freneh Republic 
with a Chamber ; secondly, as absolute 
President of the French Republic, without 
any constitutional form of government; 
and thirdly, as Emperor of the same peo- 
ple:—first, elected by six millions—next, 
elected by seven millions—and lastly, 
elected by nearly eight millions—a number 
that would form almost the entire male 
adult population of France. The present 
is not the time to speculate upon the rea- 
sons for this extraordinary expression of 
sentiment and conviction on the part of 
the French people. But I think that if 
we have long lost sight of the power of 
that name in France, it has been because 
we have not sufficiently observed that up 
to this moment, in the chances and changes 
which have taken place in the government 
of that country, only one part of her popu- 
lation has been consulted. It was in Paris 
alone that those changes have taken place. 
It was in Paris alone that the fates of 
Louis Philippe and Charles X. were deter- 
mined. It was by the voice of the Parisians 
alone that the Republic was established in 
the year 1848; and although both forms of 
government successively met with the 
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silent approbation of the country, yet on’ 


no one occasion until the President of 
the Republic was elected in 1848 were 


the whole mass of the French people con- , 
sulted with regard to what form of govern- | 
ment they preferred, or what manner of 


man they sought. In the mass of the 
French people, one recollection—one only 
—and one strong partiality prevails; and 


I think it is not difficult to understand why | 
In 1815, at the time of, 
the Restoration, the French army—an | 
enormous French army—was disbanded. , 


this should be. 


It was poured back again upon the hearths 
of the population. The prisoners of war 
returned from all parts of the world in 


thousands and tens of thousands; and I 
believe I am not exaggerating the number | 
when I say that, perhaps, 400,000, or from | 


that to half a million of men, with one 
fixed idea in their minds, and with one—I 


may call it—worship fixed in their hearts, | 


then returned to their homes; and for 
twenty or thirty years afterwards they 


talked and they thought but of one man; | 


and they thought and they spoke of him 
as the great idol of their imagination; and 
though they could hardly have exaggerated 


his military merits and his military glory, | 
they still added to those all that the warm- | 


Upon the 


est enthusiasm could - give. 


rising generation all this could not be lost; | 


and it appears to me that the seeds which 
these men have sown in the provinces of 
France are now to be seen in the fruit of 
which we have witnessed the ripening on 
this oceasion. Seeing then this immense 
demonstration of feeling on the part of 
the French people, it was imposssible for 
Her Majesty’s Government, even if it had 


not been our usual policy to sanction such | 
demonstrations, not to have advised Her | 
Majesty immediately and cordially to ac- | 
There 


cept and récognise the Empire. 
might have been one, and one only, rea- 


son that might have tempted us to hesitate | 
before we advised Her Majesty to proceed; | 


but I rejoice to say that the good sense of 


the present Emperor, foreseeing the diffi- | 
culty, met it in advance, and removed from | 
Her Majesty’s Government those difficul- | 
ties that might otherwise have intervened. | 


I allude to a somewhat ambiguous expres- 
sion which was found in the report of the 


Senatus consultum, which referred to the | 


late President of the Republic, and which 
was connected with the title it was an- 
nounced he meant to take—namely, that 
of Napoleon III. That expression might 
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would naturally have induced any one, to 
suppose that the interpretation to be given 
to it would have been that of common par- 
lance, as it is understood and accepted 
when it is used to designate sovereigns— 
the numeral adopted was intended to con- 
vey the infereuce that he was descended 
by direct and legitimate succession from 
the former Emperor, and that by right of 
that descent he now filled the throne of 
France. My Lords, the advisers of the 
present Emperor of the French, foreseeing 
this difficulty, frankly took the initiative in 
assuring Her Majesty’s Government that 
it related simply to the historical incident 
that in France, and according to French 
law, two sovereigns of the name of Napo- 
leon have preceded the present Emperor. 
Neither of these Sovereigns, as your Lord- 
ships know, was recognised-by this country. 
The French know that as well as your 
Lordships—and they, therefore, adopt the 
title with no intention of claiming any 
hereditary right from the first Emperor. 
This the French Government have dis- 
tinetly intimated to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and subsequently in a speech 
by the Emperor himself he has declared— 
and his Government have also declared it 
to ours—that he is. Sovereign only by the 
voice of the people, not by hereditary 
right to the throne—that he distinctly re- 
cognises all the Governments that have 
existed since 1814 in France—and. that he 
recognises the acts of those Governments, 
and acknowledges the solidarity of those 
Governments as succeeding others. With 
this frank and satisfactory explanation, it 
was only left to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as I said before, cordially and with 
pleasure to acknowledge the decided will 
of the French nation, and to send to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris new cre-~ 
dentials to the new Court. In the notifi- 
cation which the Emperor has made to 
Her Majesty’s Government, he says that 
the same policy which influenced the Pre- 
sident will influence the Emperor. And 
with respect to that policy, as it regarded 
England, it is impossible to speak too 
highly of the cordial and frank manner in 
which every question has been entertained 
by the Government of France—at least 
since I have had the honour of holding the 
seals of office. I am sure my noble Friend 
opposite will say the same thing at the 
time he filled my place. I have found no- 
thing but fairness and fair play, and in all 


The French Empire. 


their transactions nothing but assurances 


have induced Her Majesty Government, aad 108 good will, and wishes to maintain an 
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unbroken friendship with this country. I 
believe the Emperor himself, and the great 
mass of his people, deeply feel the neces- 
sity, for the interests of both countries, that 
we should be on a footing of profound 
peace; and, on the other hand, that they 
see the great folly and crime which it 
would be on either side to provoke war. 
They must kvow that a war, as far as it 
would lead to the subjugation of either 
country by the other, is an absurdity— 
that neither country, so great, so power- 
ful, and so independent, could in any man- 
ner subjugate the other; and that, there- 
fore, war must be as useless as cruel, and 
as inglorious as useless. 

Viscount CANNING: My Lords, I 
shall not follow the noble Ear! in offering 
any comments upon the notification he 
has made to us—a matter on which it ap- 
pears to me none of your Lordships can 
touch too lightly; and I feel convinced 
that the sense of the House would con- 
demn any noble Lord who, in following 
the noble Earl, should express any opin- 
ion, or offer any observations of his own, 
upon this subject. But since the no- 
ble Earl has tendered your Lordships a 
statement of the transactions which have 
arisen out of recent occurrences in France, 
in which he, as a Minister of the Crown, 
has been engaged, and since he has in- 
formed your Lordships of the result to 
which these transactions have led, I take 
the liberty of asking the noble Earl to 
complete his statement on a point on 
which I think your Lordships ought to 
have a further and more explicit declara- 
tion—I mean as to the shape which these 
explanations took which influenced the 
Government to give Her Majesty the ad- 
vice they have done. The question I wish 
to ask my noble Friend, then, is this, 
what was the form and shape of those as- 
surances which the noble Earl received; 
and will the form of them enable the noble 
Earl either now, or at some future, but 
not distant, time to lay them before Par- 
liament ? 

The Earn of MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, the observations of the noble Vis- 
count resolve themselves into two points. 
He seems to disapprove of something I 
have stated as being in bad taste. As to 
the other, I must say I do not understand 
the noble Viscount’s question. 

Viscount CANNING: My Lords, all I 
meant to imply in the first part of my obser- 
vations was this, that in both Houses of Par- 
liament, when foreign matters are brought 


Earl of Malmesbury 


under discussion, it is deemed advisable— 
and, above all, it is deemed advisable on the 
part of a Minister of the Crown—to abstain 
from any comment on the conduct of neigh. 
bouring Powers in their own affairs, whe. 
ther it be the conduct of the people or of 
their rulers. As to the question which J 
ventured to put, if it is not clear to the 
noble Earl, I shall endeavour shortly to 
explain it. The noble Earl is aware that 
when communications pass between two 
friendly States, they assume different forms 
—sometimes they are in the form of a des- 
patch from the Minister or Ambassador of 
our country residing at the foreign Court 
making the communication—sometimes in 
the form of a note from the Minister or 
Ambassador of that country residing at 
our Court. Now what I want to know is 
in which of these forms, or if in neither 
in what other form, these assurances have 
been received ? 

The Eart of MALMESBURY: I 
agree with the noble Viscount that it is 
advisable to abstain from all comments on 
the conduct of foreign States if these com- 
ments be disagreeable, or of an unfriendly 
nature; and certainly I should be the last 
man to make such comments. _It may be 
{that I have not been accustomed to ad- 
dress your Lordships sufficiently often to 
be able adequately to express my meaning, 
but I trust 1 have not said a single word 
to excite the slightest disagreeable feel- 
ing, and therefore I don’t understand why 
the noble Viscount should find fault with 
me for having made a comment—for com- 
ment I have made none. I rose with the 
most earnest wish to say of France and 
the French all that France and the French 
would wish to say of themselves. As to 
the question put by the noble Viscount, I 
have to state that the mode in which the 
communications were made was perfectly 
official, and therefore perfectly satisfactory 
to Her Majesty’s Government. But they 
could not have been more satisfactory to 
me than those which were made to me 
verbally by the French Ambassador in 
London, and which have since been re- 
peated by the French Emperor in his 
speech to the Chamber; these would have 
been quite sufficient security to me even if 
there had been no official declaration. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
trusted that the change in the Govern- 
ment would make no change in the rela- 
tions between France and this country. 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, December 6, 1852. 


Movres.] New Members Sworn.—For Abing- 
don, Lord Norreys ; for Oldham, William John- 
son Fox, esq.; for Durham, Lord Adolphus 
Frederick Charles William Vane. 

New Wait.—For Merthyr Tydvil, v. Sir Josiah 
John Guest, bt., deceased. 

Pustic Bitts.—1° General Board of Health ; 
land Tax Commissioners Names. 

§° West India Colonies, &c., Loans Act Amend- 
ment. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Sm ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
wished to put a question to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Board of Works. 
Six years ago « Committee of that House 
unanimously recommended that Westmin- 
ster Bridge should be pulled down, and that 
anew bridge should be built upon the site. 
He desired to inquire—first, what was the 
present state of the bridge? Secondly, 
whether it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce any Bill 
this Session for the purpose of enabling a 
new bridge to be constructed? Thirdly, 
whether the new bridge will be built upon 
the same site, or further up the river? 
And fourthly, whether it was the intention 
of the Government to open to competition, 
limited or otherwise, the design of the new 
bridge ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that he 
had applied to Mr. Walker, the engineer 
of the bridge, who said that proper persons 
were appointed to watch it daily. It was 
almost entirely supported by timber, and 
he was not aware that there was any more 
immediate cause of alarm than there was 
in March last. With respect to the other 
questions, it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to introduce a measure for the 
purpose of erecting a new bridge upon the 
tite of the present, and Government had 
not as yet decided whether the design 
should be opened to competition, or that 
one should be selected from those already 
sentin. It was the intention to enlarge 
the space of the roadway of the bridge by 
means of lateral additions to the present 
bridge, which would be open to the public 
while the rest of the new bridge was being 
constructed, 


ELECTION PETITIONS—WEST GLOUCES- 
TERSIIIRE ELECTION. 

Mr. THORNELY said, that on Thurs- 

day last the hon. Member for Montrose 





(Mr. Hume) presented a petition from Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, a candidate at the late 
election for West Gloucestershire. That 
petition had been read before the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions, and they were 
unanimously of opinion that it was an elec- 
tion petition. He therefore moved that 
the Order of the 2nd of December, that 
the petition do lie on the table, be dis- 
charged, for the purpose of the petition 
being withdrawn. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to know, 
before the Order was discharged, whether 
a person complaining of an election was to 
be obliged to prosecute a petition before a 
Committee of that House? He could not 
understand how the character of that House 
was to be maintained if any person who 
was able to prove that offences of the most 
heinous nature against the law had been 
committed at an election, had not some 
mode of giving such proof without being 
ruined by an opposed election petition. 
He had inquired how far the person in 
question was able to prove the allegations 
in this petition, and was informed that that 
person was perfectly prepared to prove 
them, but that he would not enter the 
lists to demand justice, opposed as he 
would be by two individuals of great pro- 
perty. The petitioner stated that the bri- 
bery, treating, violence, and intimidation 
at the election in question were monstrous, 
and that every rule and order respecting 
elections were there outraged. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH beg- 
ged to inquire whether this petition was 
not something of the same nature with 
that which had been presented respecting 
the election for Cork, and which, on the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. J. Butt), was ordered to be 
printed with the Votes ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that since the 
petition referred to by the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Mr. F. French) had been 
printed, he had read it, and had no doubt 
that it was in the nature of an election 
petition, and, having been presented after 
the time for receiving election petitions, 
that petition ought not to have been re- 
ceived. 

Mr. GRENVILLE BERKELEY said, 
he could state, upon good authority, that 
the most unqualified contradiction could be 
given to the assertions contained in the 
petition presented by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. 

Order discharged. 

Petition withdrawn. 
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RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

Sm HERBERT MADDOCK said, he 
begged to ask the right hon. President of 
the Board of Control whether it was in- 
tended to eneourage, by a guarantee such 
as had been afforded to other railway un- 
dertakings in India, or by any other 
means, the early commencement of a line 
of railroad between Allahabad and Delhi, 
and whether the Government would lay on 
the table of the House a statement of all 
railways now in progress in India, showing 
the length of each line, the amount of 
capital required for its completion, and the 
rate of interest guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the capital embarked in it ? 

Mr. HERRIES begged leave to assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
were extremely desirous of promoting the 
extension of the railway system in India. 
This subject had engaged the attention of 
the Board of Directors, and they had it 
under their consideration what was the 
best mode of extending the original ex- 
perimental railroads already established. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Mr. HUME begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer whether any and what measures 
have been adopted to bring from Egypt 
the obelisk, known by the name of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, which was presented by 
the late Mehemet Ali to, and accepted by, 
George the Fourth for the British nation ? 
He had heard that it had been presented 
to the proprietors of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the conditions to which 
Her Majesty’s Government had agreed 
with the proprietors of the Crystal Palace 
were to this effect: That the obelisk 
should be transported to England at their 
expense, and in case the Crystal Palace 
did not become so popular as it was ex- 
pected, that then the Government should 
have a right, upon payment of the ex- 
penses, to take possession of it. 

Mr. HUME said, that as a public monu- 
ment had been taken away from the public, 
it would be advisable to have some public 
document containing the terms and the 
manner of its cession. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE.- 
QUER had no objection to place the docu- 
ment upon the tabie of the House. The 
terms of it were, that the country should 
have the obelisk whenever they paid the 
expenses of bringing it over. 





INCOME TAX—CLERICAL EXEMPTIoy. 

Mr. RICIL said, he wished to put g 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 
statement which he made to the House the 
other night, the right hon. Gentleman ggiq 
that 30,0007. would be the loss which the 
country would suffer from the reduction in 
the taxation of the clergy from 7d. to 51d, 
in the pound. Now, as 30,0000. on that 
datum represented an income of 4,000,000), 
per annum, the inference was that the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to include in his exemption the 
whole body of the clergy, rich as well as 
poor—bishops, deans, pluralists—non-resj- 
dent incumbents, &e. Was such the ip. 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman had 
quite misconceived the effect of the new 
Schedule proposed, and he was quite wil- 
ling to believe that this misconception 
arose from his (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer’s) imperfect explanation of it, 
What he had said, at all events intended to 
say, was, that it being impossible to assess 
clergymen under any other schedule than 
Schedule A, by reason of the tenure of 
the property on which they paid the duty, 
and it being at the same time very hard 
indeed upon a clergyman to make him pay 
upon 100/. the full amount assessed upon 
the class of property in respect of which 
he ostensibly derived his income, whereas 
a Dissenting minister, with also 1001. per 
annum, would be only assessed as for 
100/. salary, he proposed that some spe- 
cial clause should be introduced for placing 
the clergyman in a not less favourable 
position in this respect than the Dissenting 
minister. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

The CITANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have to state to the House 
that Her Majesty has received a notifica- 
tion that there is a change in the form of 
Government in France; that the Empire 
has been re-established in France, and 
that the Emperor has been proclaimed 
under the title of Napoleon ILI. Her 
Majesty's Ministers, acting upon that 
policy so long pursued by this country— 
namely, of recognising every de facto 
Government — have advised Her Majesty 
promptly and cheerfully to recognise t 
new form of Government in France. At 
the same time it has been conveyed to 
Her Majesty—first in a friendly and sem 
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oficial manner, and ultimately in a formal 
and official manner—that in accepting the 
title of Napoleon the Third, the Emperor 
of the French does not in any way wish 
to assert his hereditary claim to the Em- 
ire. And he declares that his only claim 
to be considered Emperor is, that he has 
been elected to that high dignity by the 

ple of France. He has also declared, 
in a manner perfectly voluntary upon his 
part, that he entirely accepts all the Go- 
yernments and all the acts of the Govern- 
ments which have occurred since the year 
1814. I thought it due to the House of 
Commons that they should at once be 
Jaced in possession of these facts, and 
that they should not owe their knowledge 
of them to another source. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, he wish- 
ed to inquire whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have any objection to place 
the despatch upon the table of the House ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think there will be no objection 
to comply with the desire of the noble 
Lord; I have not, however, considered the 
question, and I trust that the noble Lord 
will not press me for a more definite 
answer. 


COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION—THE 
INCOME TAX. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to 
eall the attention of the House to a sub- 
ject which appears to be of the utmost 
importance—of constitutional importance, 
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right hon. Gentleman to introduce a Bill 
for the purpose, without any previous pro- 
ceedings. If so, I take it for granted that 
there will be no preliminary Resolution on 
the Tea duties on Friday next, and that 
the business of that day, as at present un- 
derstood, will have reference solely to the 
increase of the House tax. Now, the 
opinion which I venture respectfully to 
state to the House is, that such is by no 
means a regular, an advantageous, or, I 
would almost venture to say, a constitu- 
tional order of proceeding. And, without 
pressing the right hon. Gentleman for any 
declaration of opinion at the present mo- 
ment, I am desirous to state to the House, 
and to him especially, the grounds on 
which I venture to found that statement. 
They are partly of a general and partly of 
a special nature. We are going to make 
provision for the financial year that com- 
mences on the 5th of April, 1853. Now, 
when we are considering the provision for 
that year, the first thing which necessarily 
strikes the mind of every man is, that on 
the 5th of April the Income tax, from 
which we derive more than one-tenth of|* 
our gross revenue, will have ceased, legally, 
to exist; and I put it strongly to the 
House and to the Government, that the 
first duty of this House in reference to the 
| provision for that year must necessarily be 
to consider what course we are to pursue 
| with regard to the Income tax. Are we 
‘to have the Income tax after that Sth of 
| April, or are we not? It is on that, and 





I may fairly say—in connexion with the | not on the increase of the House tax, that 
financial statement of the right hon. Gen-| the provision for that year depends; and 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. my mature conviction is, that we shall find 
On Friday last the right hon. Gentleman, | it impossible to give a satisfactory judg- 
I understood, announced that on Friday |ment on the House tax until we know 
uext he should propose to the House to | what is going to be done with the Income 
augment the House tax, the inference tax. Suppose the judgment of the House 
being that the arrangement was to take | to be that the Income tax shall lapse, or 


place from the 5th of April next. I con- 
clude, of course, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has no intention of making a change 
in the House tax during the residue of the 
current year. The right hon. Gentleman 


likewise stated that the subject of the 


Income tax might stand over until after 
the recess. I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was understood to say that the 
question of the Tea duties was to accom- 
pany, on Friday, the question of the House 
tax. I apprehend I am correct in stating 
that, with regard to any reduction of the 
Tea duties, or any other such matter, no 
preliminary Committee is considered ne- 
cessary, but that it is the intention of the 


be greatly reduced; such a thing—and we 
don’t know that such a thing may not take 
| place—such a thing, it is clear, would 
have, of necessity, a most material bearing 
on the judgment we must form, and on the 
votes we must give when the House tax is 
under consideration. The necessity of re- 
sorting to the House tax at all, of inereas- 
ing the area of the House tax, or increas- 
ing the rate of the House tax, are all 
questions posterior in order to the grand 
question of the Income tax, its continuance 
/on its present basis, or the question of its 
|extension. That is the general ground on 
which, even were there no other question 
as to the Income tax than that of its con- 
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tinuance, I should say that the duty of the 
House, in the discharge of its great func- 
tions, the providing the Ways and Means 
for the public service, is to proceed to 
consider the question of the continuance of 
the Income tax, before it deals with any 
minor question whatever—whether regard- 
ing angmentation of the revenue, as in the 
ease of the House tax, or diminution of the 
revenue, as in the case of the Tea duty. 
But, in the present instance, I would re- 
mind the House that there are special con- 
siderations which give tenfold force to the 
principles which I am endeavouring to 
state. We are not now to be invited to 
consider the question of the renewal of the 
Income tax; no mere continuance Bill will 
be brought before us as in 1845 and in 
1848, and again in 1851 and in 1852; it 
is a reconstruction of the Income tax on 
which the House is to be invited to decide, 
and is that reconstruction of the Income 
tax a mere matter of mechanical arrange- 
ment and detail? On the contrary, it is 
right that those who feel as I do with 
reference to that proposed reconstruction, 
should now, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, intimate to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that they entertain objections to that 
reconstruction of a character wholly in- 
superable, and that, if the question is re- 
opened, it must be discussed, and the 
judgment of the House taken in the most 
formal and solemn manner. Now, if there 
are those in this House who differ funda- 
mentally with each other as to the princi- 
ple on which this tax is to be continued— 
one party holding one opinion and the 
other the very opposite—it is obvious that 
it will be absurd to argue that the con- 
tinuance of the Income tax, in any form, 
is placed beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
make three great changes :—First, to in- 
elude Ireland, and on that change I will 
not dwell at the present moment, because 
I take it for granted that the proposal 
which has been made, cannot—I will not 
say it was never intended to—stand as it 
is at present. The second change is as to 
the removal of exemptions, it being pro- 
posed that real property down to 50/. shall 
be made to pay the tax, and other pro- 
perty down to 100/., instead of down to 
1501., as heretofore. Now, Sir, this is a 
question of the greatest importance, and 
in my mind of the greatest delicacy. But 
the right hon. Gentleman has followed a 
precedent in a former Income tax for a pro- 
ceeding of this kind; and it is therefore not 
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on account of that proceeding, darfgerous 
and inexpedient as I confess I think it tobe 
that I have received the impressions which 
I at present entertain with regard to hig 
proposition as a whole. It is, I fraukly 
own, in reference to that proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which may perhaps 
at first sight and in the first instance be 4 
popular proposal either in or out of this 
House—the proposal to vary the rate of in. 
come tax, raising 7d. on schedule A and 
C, and reducing his rate to three-fourths 
of that amount on schedules B, D, and §. 
It is with reference to that proposal that 
I am bound to tell the right hon. Gen. 
tleman that a question of principle, a 
question of radical and fundamental differ. 
ence, is opened among those who entertain 
opinions opposite to himself, of a nature 
so formidable that it is impossible for 
them not to offer to any proposition of the 
kind, from the first to the last, the most 
strenuous opposition. Now, Sir, I shall 
not at present enter into the details of my 
objections, because I only wish at this time 
to impress upon the House the dangerous 
and precarious position in which we shall 
be placed, if, while the Income tax remains 
an uncertain proposal, we were finally to 
deal with the House tax on Friday next. 
My ground of objection to his Income tax 
proposal, however, is that which was well 
stated by my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Goulburn) on Friday night. It is, that it 
involves a breach of the public faith to the 
national creditor. I hope this House will 
not depart from the doctrine which was 
laid down by Mr. Pitt upon this subject in 
1798. On the 3rd of December of that 
year, Mr. Pitt, negativing the objection 
which might be urged that he had no right 
to levy the Income tax on the bolder of the 
public funds, used these words; and I have 
no scruple in quoting them, because they 
have been, as it were, a charter, and the 
rule and standard of Parliamentary prac- 
tice and doctrine on the subject. Mr. Pitt 
said— 

“ T shall have no hesitation in submitting to the 
Committee, that when a general assessment upon 
income is to take place, no distinction ought to 
be made as to the sources from which that income 
may arise Whenever an idea has been 
started of imposing upon the stockholders sepa- 
rately and distinctly any sort of tax, I have repro- 
bated the attempt, as utterly inconsistent with the 
good faith of public engagement. But the matter 
is materially reversed when a tax is to be levied 
on the income of every description of persons In 
the realm ; when it is no longer in the power of 
the stockholder to say, ‘I could avoid this tax by 
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yemoving,my property from the funds to landed 
yeurity or to trade.’ I should say to the stock- 
holder as one of the public, ‘ If you expect from 
the State the protection which is common to us 
all, you ought also to make the sacrifice which we 
arecalled upon to make. It is not peculiar to 
you; it does not belong to the quality of your in- 
come; but it is made general, and required from 
all’”—[ Hansard, Parl. Hist. xxxiv. 14, 15.] 


Those last words will make obvious to the 
right hon. Gentleman the nature of the ob- 
jection which I take. The arrangement 
which Mr. Pitt proposed was a personal 
tax, under which he levied from each indi- 
vidual for the service of the year an equal 
roportion, exempting only the necessitous, 
of the profits which they might make, 
whether from their labour or their capital, 
within the year. It was a personal tax on 
individuals in respect of their income, but 
it took no cognisance of the quality of 
theirincome, and that was one fundamental 
and essential characteristic by which, in 
the judgment of Mr. Pitt, his plan was ex- 
empted from the charge or suspicion of a 
violation of public faith. But the plan of 


the right hon. Gentleman opposite, on the 
contrary, goes directly to the quality of the 
ineome—it looks to the source from which 
the income is derived—to the nature and 
permanence of that income—and it pro- 


eeeds upon a principle fundamentally and 
diametrically opposed to that of Mr. Pitt. 
And now, how does this bear upon the 
words of the Act of Parliament? The 
words of the Act of 1801 are as fol- 


lows :— 


“And be it further enacted, that such contri- 
butors, duly paying in the whole sum so sub- 
scribed at or before the respective times in this 
Act limited in that behalf, and their respective 
executors, administrators, successors, and as- 
signees, shall have, receive, and enjoy the said 
annuities by this Act granted in respect of the 
sum so subscribed, out of the moneys granted and 
appropriated in this Session of Parliament for 
payment thereof, and shall have good and sure in- 
terests and estates therein, according to the seve- 
ral provisions in this Act contained, and that the 
said annuities shall be free from all taxes, charges, 
and impositions whatsoever.” 


Now, there is but one answer to those 
words, and it is, that they prove too much. 
It may possibly be said, that you already 
tax the funds. The reply of Mr. Pitt 
would be : ‘* We do not tax the funds; we 
lay no tax upon that property which alters 
or varies its relation to any other deserip- 
tion of property in the country.” But do 
we stand upon the opinion of Mr. Pitt 
alone? It is not upon the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt, great and weighty as that might be 
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in a matter of finance, that we alone rest, 
We have also the adoption of the opinion 
of Mr. Pitt by all the statesmen of two 
generations, by every political party in the 
State, and byalmost every Parliament that 
has sat since 1798. The question was 
solemnly discussed then. It was solemnly 
discussed again in 1803, in 1806, in 1831, 
on the proposal to Jay a duty on the trans- 
ference of stock, in 1842, and again in 
1848. The judgment of Parliament has 
been perfectly uniform on every one of 
these occasions; and what were the cir- 
cumstances under which that opinion was 
so adopted? Mr. Pitt, when he introduced 
the measure, had in opposition to him an 
energetic and able party ready enough te find 
fault with him, and to reconstruct his mea- 
sures and alter their basis; but that very 
party, when they acquired office, and be- 
come responsible for the government of 
the country, like him, took the same 
course, and steadily refused to look at the 
source or the quality of the incume, thus 
preserving to the tax the character of a 
purely personal tax. But, besides, states- 
men, and political parties, and Parlia- 
ments, there is another yet higher au- 
thority by which Mr. Pitt’s doctrine upon 
this subject was received; and that is the 
authority of the lenders of that money 
themselves. Those words that were in- 
serted in the Loan Act were words on the 
faith of which the money has been lent. 
Do not tell me, then, that Mr. Pitt’s mea- 
sure has already broken your faith with 
the public creditor, and that you may go 
on to something further. It has done ‘no 
such thing. The Loan Act from which I 
have quoted was for raising 28,009,0001.; 
and the men who lent that sum did so sub- 
ject to the Income tax. They knew per- 
fectly well the meaning of those words. 
They knew that they were not intended to 
preclude them being subject, in common 
with every other person in the land, to a 
tax for the general service of the State; 
but that they were intended to prevent 
their being subject to taxes which looked 
to the quality of the income, and the 
source from which it was derived. On the 
faith of those words, and that Parliamen- 
tary and legislative construction of them, 
half of your national debt has been bor- 
rowed; and now, after the lapse of fifty- 
five years, and of two generations of states- 
men, including some of the greatest Fi- 
nance Ministers in the history of the world, 
it is proposed fundamentally to alter the 
basis of this Act of Parliament. A great 
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deal more may be said upon this subject, 
but I will not trouble the House with it 
now. What I have said has been, in 
frankness to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to the House, to point out how much diffi- 
culty and uncertainty must necessarily 
overhang the whole subject of the Income 
tax, if we are not content to take the prin- 
ciple which was adopted nearly sixty years 
ago, and has since then been maintained 
without variation, but insist upon making 
it a measure wholly new in its fundamental 
principle—small, I grant, in its present 
dimensions, but most capable of extension 
and multiplication; for the day may come 
when those who now, perhaps, think little 
‘of the proposition of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, because it is a small and trumpery 
question of whether they shall pay 5}d. or 
7d. in the pound, may find these sums 
doubled, or trebled, or quadrupled, under 
the pressure of the public necessities, and 
when it may be too late to assert a prin- 
ciple which is now, for the first time, as- 
sailed and threatened with violation. If 
the right hon. Gentleman has adopted 
finally and deliberately the plan he has 
proposed in regard to Schedule D, and for 
which a great deal might be said on both 
sides but for the special contract under 
which we lie to the public creditor, I wish 
to show him that it involves the whole 
question of the Income tax in much diffi- 
culty and embarrassment. I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will be inclined to 
consider the question between the present 
time and Friday next. I should not have 
ventured to interfere with the judgment of 
the Government as to the order of submit- 
ting their propositions; but, feeling this 
matter strongly, and being certain that it 
will gradually assume a more alarming 
form, I could not feel justified in refraining 
from making these observations and sug- 
gestions to the right hon. Gentleman of 
what appears to me to be the wisest and 
most constitutional course for him to act 
on in regard to the order in which he 
should submit his finance propositions to 
the House. 

Mr. HUME begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether in the order of pro- 
ceedings with regard to our future finance, 
it would not be better first to determine 
whether the Income tax was to be perma- 
nent or temporary. In 1842 it was im- 
posed as a temporary measure for three 
years, and was demanded by Sir Robert 
Peel in order to give him a margin in ears 
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rying out his plan of financial reform, and 
at the end of three years it was continued 
because that plan was not finished, He 
(Mr. Hume) could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Unj. 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), that we 
were to be bound by the opinion of eminent 
men of former times; for the progress of 
later times might probably enable us to 
improve on those opinions. At all events, 
an inquiry had taken place into the In. 
come tax, and the evidence taken bore out 
the opinion which he (Mr. Hume) enter. 
tained, that a Property tax should be paid 
by every individual according to his means, 
He thought the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had decided wisely and 
justly with reference to the principle of his 
Income tax. Ie (Mr. Hume) thought that 
the Income tax, as it was now constituted, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford wish- 
ed to continue, was not consistent with 
equity or justice. He was anxious to 
press on the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that he feared that there 
would be a difficulty in coming to a decision 
on Friday with regard to the House tax 
and the Income tax. Where so large a 
question as a tenth of the revenue, or 
5,500,0002., depended on that tax, the 
course of the right hon. Gentleman should 
be to ascertain what the House would do 
with regard to the Income tax first of all; 
he ought to confine himself entirely to that, 
leaving all details for the future. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I collected from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), that he 
rose to make some objections to the course 
proposed by the Government. One was a 
technical objection as to the mode in whieh 
we propose to bring our measures before 
the House, and the others were objections 
to the policy of one of the principal mea- 
sures we propose. With regard to the 
first objection—namely, to the course re- 
commended by the Government, that we 
should go into a Committee, and in Com- 
mittee should propose Resolutions, all I 
can say, with great deference to the opit- 
ion of so distinguished a Member of the 
House, is, that I am still of opinion that 
the course which I have proposed is the 
correct one. If I am in error, I shall be; 
I am sure, set right by that authority to 
which we must all bow; but I assume, from 
all I have read and inquired, that the 
proper course for me is to ask the Housé 
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to go into Committee, and in Committee 
to propose Resolutions. 

Mr.GLADSTONE : What Committee ? 
As to the Tea duties ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: As regards the Tea duties and 
the House duty both, it will be necessary 
that the House should go into Committee. 
If] am in error, I can be corrected, but at 
present I apprehend that I am not in error. 
With regard to the second point, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman rather person- 
ally adverted—namely, as to what he 
called the extension of the Income tax to 
funded property in Ireland, I believe I am 
not in error if [ say that the Income tax is 
at present extended to funded property in 
Ireland, and that, if there be any funded 
property in Ireland which does not pay it, 
it is by special exemption. Under sche- 
dule A the tax, as regards land, is limited 
to England, and therefore does not apply 
to Ireland; but as regards schedule C, 
it is extended to all funded property, whe- 
ther in Ireland or wherever it may be. 
Therefore the whole of the argument with 
which we have been favoured by the right 
hon, Gentleman, appears to be a fallacious 
one, and I shall be perfectly prepared to 
enter into the consideration of the question 
at the proper time. 


The third point is 
that on which the right hon. Gentleman 
questions the policy of the Government 
with regard to the reconstruction of the 
Schedules of the Property and Income 


tax. Itis not, in my opinion, expedient 
tohave a general discussion upon the prin- 
ciple of this measure on the present occa- 
sion. It will not be expected, therefore, I 
should prolong a discussion on an impor- 
tant and weighty topic, which Her Majes- 
ty’s Government will be shortly prepared 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. Of course the Government have 
well weighed the important topie to which 
the right hon, Gentleman has alluded, and 
our conviction is that there is no breach 
whatever of the agreement with the public 
creditor; our conviction is that the course 
which we have laid down as to the recon- 
struction of the Schedules is in principle 
Just. We believe that no Income tax 
would be just that was not constructed 
on those principles; and, with the greatest 
deference to all the high authories to which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred, I be- 
live it to be rather the duty of the Ministry 
to act in accordance with what they think 
to be just and proper, than in deference to 
the opinion of other Ministers. 1 shall be 
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quite prepared on the proper occasion to 
assert and to vindicate the justice of the 
course which we recommend, and it will be 
for the House to determine upon it. . With 
regard to the general conduet of those Re- 
solutions, I shall place them on the table 
probably to-night; at all events, on Wed- 
nesday morning there will be placed in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen the policy I re- 
commended in the financial statement I 
made the other night, in the form of a 
series of Resolutions. I do not suppose 
that at this time of year it would be pos- 
sible for us to come to a decision on all 
these Resolutions; but so far as Her Majes- 
ty’s Government is concerned the Resolu- 
tions must be taken as a whole, to stand or 
fall by the decision of this House. And if 
it is the distinct wish of the House, we 
can have the issue next Friday night. I 
thought in taking this course I did that 
which was not, perhaps, the most favour- 
able to Government, but the most agree- 
able to our opponents. I have no other 
wish than to obtain the general verdict of 
the House upon the whole of the financial 
scheme brought forward; and, in asking 
the House for a decision upon the question 
of the House duty and the Tea duties, I 
thought it was taking that course which 
would prove the most practieal on the part 
of the Government. At present I cannot 
say that we have any reason to regret 
that course, nor are we at all disposed to 
change the line which we have marked 
out. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, 
I did not suggest any eourse whatever to 
the right hon. Gentleman on Friday night. 
Many of his propositions, of course the 
greater part of them, were new to me, 
and I only said it was of importance that 
the House should know what course the 
Government intended to adopt. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that he should pro- 
pose on Friday to take, as I understood, 
the Resolutions in respect to the House 
duty and the Tea duties. [The CHancet- 
tor of the Excnequer: First.] Yes, 
first on Friday night; and I certainly 
stated that I had no objection to that 
course being taken. I think, however, 
that there is great force in what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) said, as 
to the necessity of taking both the Income 
tax and the House tax, before we are 
asked to concur in any Resolution with re- 
spect to the relief of taxes. On both these 
questions there may be great differences of 
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opinion, and the proposition to renew the | farmers in the country shall be subject to 
Income tax in a different form to that | it whose rent does not exceed 3001. a year, 
hitherto adopted may give rise to new pro- | Now, this may be a just exemption, al. 
positions from independent Members of the though the right hon. Gentleman does not 
House which may materially alter the char- | state any reason whatever for making the 
acter and diminish the receipts from that difference. This is, however, an exem 
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tax. I am certainly not going into that | 
question which the right hon. Gentleman 
started with reference to any breach of 
faith in the proposal to alter the propor- 
tions to be paid on schedule D; but I must 
say that I cannot conceive any graver ques- 
tion that can be brought before this House, 
and I shall certainly be prepared to take 
my part in that question whenever it comes 
forward, with a due sense of the very great 
danger there is of making any alteration 
in the principle of the Income tax as it has 
been established by successive Parliaments. 
Again, if you admit that there are certain 


tion, and it appears to me that this ney 
| tax, instead of being free from exe 

_ tions, stands upon a greater number of ex. 
_emptions than the existing tax. This and 
| other matters may, however, be more con. 
| veniently discussed when the Income tax 
_is brought under our consideration. I leaye 
‘it to the right hon. Gentleman to decide 
| whether he will bring on the House tax 
| before the Income tax, or the Income tax 
| before the House tax; but I do say, after 
| what I heard on Friday night, I conceive 
frog the safety of the financial system of 
| this country is in great peril. I think 


kinds of income which ought to be sepa-| that both these taxes—the Income tar, 
rately charged, other cases may perhaps | which will expire in April next, and the 
be made out which the House might think | House tax, which as it stands does not 
had equally strong claims to be considered. | supply the means for the reductions pro- 
Another thing struck me very forcibly with | posed by the right hon. Gentleman—should 
respect to the proposed [Income tax, which | be considered by Committees of this House 
is, that it appears to be very much in con- | before we agree to any reduction or abro- 
tradiction of the principle which the right | gation of duties whatever. 

hon. Gentlemen himself laid down in the}; Mr. GOULBURN said, his right hon. 
last Session of Parliament, and again on| Friend near him (Mr. Gladstone) had so 
Friday night, that if you are to have a/| fully and ably expressed his feelings on 
system of direct taxation, it ought not to | this subject, that he would not have thought 
be grounded upon a system of exemptions. | it necessary to say a word, but for the fear 
That is a principle which appears very |that some misunderstanding might exist 
plausible and just, but which, I think, is| with regard to the clause of the Income- 
inapplicable when you endeavoue to reduce | tax Act which subjected funded property 
it into alaw. But what is evident is this, | in Ireland received by persons in Great 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal is | Britain to this tax. ‘That was not an ex- 
founded, not on one, but on various exemp- | clusive burden. If any gentleman in Ire- 
tions, whereas in the present tax, although | and deriving his property from land, re- 
you may complain of an exemption, it is at | sided in this country and received his rents 
all events the one broad and general ex-| here, he paid the full amount of the tax. 
emption of all incomes of not more than} If any Irish gentleman having funded pro- 
1501. a year. The right hon. Gentleman | perty resided in England, he paid 7d. in 
proposes the exemption of persons receiv- | the pound upon the property he so receiv- 
ing less than 50/. a year from the funds, | ed; but there was this distinction, that if 


and the exemption of persons engaged in 
trade whose incomes are below 100l. a 
year, and that with respect to the tenant- 
farmers there shall be an exemption of 
their incomes under 150. ayear. I know 
the right hon. Gentleman avoided this last 
statement by saying, the present propor- 
tion of rent to income is not just, that in- 
stead of one-half it should be only taken 
at one-third. Thus it is obvious that while 


the income derived from Ireland was re- 
ceived in Ireland, it was exempted from 
the tax. The right hon, Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
make a distinction, and upon that question, 
when it came on for discussion, he (Mr. 
Goulburn) would have something to say 
hereafter; but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had entirely failed to vindicate 
what he (Mr. Goulburn) regarded as a vi0- 





persons in trade, mercantile men, clerks, | lation of the contract entered into with the 

and other persons in that condition of life | public creditor. He would not attempt of 

hitherto exempt, having 110/. or 1201. a| this occasion to follow the hon. Mem 

year, are brought under the charge, no | for Montrose (Mr. Hume), into his defence 
Lord John Russell 
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of the measure proposed by the Govern- 
ment, With regard to the form in which 
the question would be brought before the 
House for discussion, he presumed the 
right, hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would propose on Friday to go into, Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and would 
ive precedence to one of the taxes—either 
the Income tax or the House tax. [The 
(uanceLLoR of the Excuequer: I shall 
ropose to go into Committee of the whole 

ouse.] He (Mr. Goulburn) doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not find it necessary to go into Committee 
of Ways and Means, if he proposed to im- 
pose upon the public for the service of the 
year a tax double the amount of that to 
ghich the country was at present subject, 
and to extend the tax to a class of persons 
who had previously been altogether exempt 
from it. In the case of the Tea Duties, 
as that was a matter of trade, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have to go into 
Committee of the whole House; but with 
respect to the House tax, he thought it 
most important that the House should ad- 
here to the principle which required that 
a tax for the service of the year should 
be moved in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Si CHARLES WOOD said, that it 
was possible the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might have been led into an 
error as to the mode of proceeding by the 
course which he (Sir C. Wood) took the 
year before last, in reference to commuting 
the tax upon houses levied according to the 
number of windows into a tax levied accord- 
ing to the value of houses. Between that day 
and Friday, however, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would have time to ascertain what 
was the most correct mode of proceeding. 
What he (Sir C. Wood) had proposed was 
to reduce a tax, which could be done with- 
out a Committee of Ways and Means; but 
the right hon. Gentleman now proposed to 
double a tax, and, giving an opinion with- 
out reference to authorities, he (Sir C. 
Wood) agreed with the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn) that it would be necessary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to go into 
Committee of Ways and Means in order to 

topose the increased tax. He (Sir C. 

ood) had abstained on a former occasion 
from giving any opinion as to the propo- 
sals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he would pursue the same course to- 
night, because both then and now his only 
object had been to speak as to the course 
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of proceeding to be adopted by the House. 
He thought, however, he could not too 
strongly enforce the arguments of his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), that, considering 
the capacity of the proposals which the 
right hon. Gentleman was about to make, 
and the discussions to which it was obvious 
those proposals would give rise, it was es- 
sential for the safety of the public credit 
that the right hon. Gentleman should be 
sure of the renewal of the taxes which he 
proposed to continue before he ventured to 
put the revenue in jeopardy by the repeal 
of taxation. It was equally obvious—for 
he thought it was only fair towards the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—that the proper course would 
be for the House to comply with the invi- 
tation that right hon. Gentleman had given 
them, to consider on Friday next, not sim- 
ply one of his propositions, but to treat 
those propositions, to a certain extent at 
least, as a whole, so that the entire Budget 
might be brought under discussion, al- 
though it might be impossible, according 
to the forms of the House, to come to a 
decision upon more than one point. He 
thought the most convenient course would 
be to go into Committee of Ways and 
Means, when a Resolution might be pro- 
posed for the maintenance of the Income 
tax, or the increase of the House tax, and 
upon that Resolution they might discuss 
the whole of the propositions. That seem- 
ed to him the fairest course they could 
adopt towards the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as he would then have the 
fullest opportunity of answering any ob- 
jections that might be made to his propo- 
sitions. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was far from 
wishing to prolong the discussion, but he 
was desirous of stating that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no intention whatever of 
putting the financial condition of the coun- 
try in any degree of jeopardy by not ob- 
taining from the House, in the first instance, 
a deliberate judgment upon the more im- 
portant points of his right hon. Friend’s 
propositions. The House would not be 
called upon on .Friday to determine whe- 
ther they would agree to the whole of the 
Resolutions which would be placed upon 
the table, for time could scarcely admit of 
their being discussed in one evening; but 
such Resolutions would be brought before 
the House as would raise the whole ques- 
tion of the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, and he did not see how that question 
could be better raised than by the Resolu- 
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tions to which his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had referred, 
and which dealt with the extension of the 
House tax, and the remission of the Tea 
duties. No doubt, the questions arising 
upon the Income and Property Tax must 
be determined before the House could 
come to any conclusion as to any con- 
siderable remission of taxation; for if 
5,000,000. a year was taken away from 
the ordinary revenue of the country, no 
remission of taxation could take place, nor 
would they, indeed, be able to go on with- 
out some additional taxation to supply the 
deficiency. He freely admitted that the 
question whether they were to retain the 
Income tax, either as it now stood, or 
with the variation suggested by the Gov- 
ernment, was one that must be discussed 
before any great remission of taxation was 
decided upon. He thought, however, that 
the fair issue and the main issue between 
them as to the financial policy of the coun- 
try could not be better determined than by 
asking the House to sanction an addition 
to the taxation of the country to the amount 
of about 1,000,0002. before they proposed 
the remission of any portion of those duties 
which they thought might be repealed with 
advantage to the people. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, it appeared 
to him to be unnecessary, with regard to the 
remission of the duty on tea, to go at once 
into the question of doubling the House tax; 
and he would put it to the Government 
whether it was fair towards those whom he 
had the honour to represent, who were pe- 
culiarly interested in that tax, to press it 
forward so hastily without allowing house- 
holders time to ascertain how they would 
be affeeted by such a proposition. Before 
proposing any remission of duty, he thought 
the question of the Income tax ought to 
be fully considered. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS said, that 
there appeared to be a mistake on the part 
of some hun. Gentlemen, who seemed to 
suppose that the proposition for increasing 
the House tax would materially raise the 
Ways and Means of the next year, while 
the remission of the Tea duties would only 
diminish the revenue by some 400,000/. 
The fact was, that the proposed increase of 
the House tax would not yield more than 
about 500,000/. additional to the revenue, 
while the reduction of the Tea duties 
would probably lead to a loss exceeding the 
increase on the House duty. He thought 
the proposal now made by the Government 
was one which fully met the views of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, for they had fair 
stated that the whole subject of the Budget 
must be more or less considered on Friday, 
It was utterly impossible that all the de 
tails to which the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Russell) had adverted respect: 
ing the Income tax could be discussed be. 
fore the House adjourned for the Christmas 
recess ; but he (Lord J. Manners) thought 
the House should have a fair and satisfac. 
tory opportunity of discussing the main 
principles upon which the Budget was 
founded, and that there was no proposition 
which would test more fairly and com. 
pletely the views of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site than that which it was intended to 
bring forward on Friday. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
objection taken by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not appear to have 
been understood by the noble Lord who 
had just resumed his seat. The noble 
Lord said the additional tax would not pro- 
duce above 500,0000. for the next year. If 
so, and there was any danger of the In- 
come tax being lost, it was the more ne. 
cessary to secure that on which dependeda 
tenth part of the income of the country 
before passing a Resolution raising about 
500,0001., but which had coupled with it a 
Resolution for a reduction of duties which 
amounted to about the same sum. The 
danger was this: that after passing the 
Resolutions, if the Income tax should fail, 
there would be a deficiency of 5,500,000. 
It was very objectionable to proceed to eut 
down taxes as if they had a large surplus, 
without knowing whether the Income tax 
would be carried or not. The objection 
was raised by his right hon. Friend, not so 
much to the particular Schedules as to 
show that if the principle of the Income 
tax was to be debated, there might be s0 
much difference of opinion as to endanger 
the carrying out of the system. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, it was 
impossible not to feel that the principle of 
direct taxation was threatened with new 
dangers, and surrounded with new difficul- 
ties. There was a great disinclination on 
the part of many hon. Gentlemen to pro 
ceed with the reduction of duties on any 
article until the main question of the re- 
newal or non-renewal of the Property and 
Income Tax had been settled by the House. 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that he thought bis propo 
sal would afford the most convenient means 
of discussing that subject; but, so strongly 
did he (Mr. Denison) feel the obligation 
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of maintaining the national credit, that 
though he might be disposed to think fa- 
yourably of a reduction of the Tea duties, or 
of the duties on other articles, he would de- 
cline to pledge himself to that reduction hy 
yote so long as the renewal of the Property 
and Income tax was doubtful or unsettled. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
the difficulty which he experienced was 
this. A Resolution was to be proposed 
with regard to the House tax, and decided 
one way or the other. Now, if on future 
discussions any great alterations should 
take place in the Income tax, in what po- 
sition would the House be placed? He 
concluded, therefore, that it was absolutely 
necessary to deal with the Income tax first, 
and to know what would be the result of 
that discussion. If that tax should be ex- 
tended to Ireland, it must be extended to 
every class of property there as it was in 
this country. In that case there would be 
some increase in the amount of receipts, 
and the House would then be able to ap- 
proach the second question. He confessed 
that he had no predilection for a double 
House tax. He did not mean to say that 
he should not vote for it if he considered it 
absolutely necessary; but it appeared to 
him that that question should be considered 
at the end of the financial proceedings, and 
not at the beginning. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, that 
the House, before meddling with any other 
question of taxation, ought first to consider 
the Income tax; otherwise the whole credit 
of the country would be thrown into a state 
of suspense and dissatisfaction. He took 
a similar view both as regarded the order 
of discussing the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s Resolutions, and as to the 
extension of the Income tax to Ireland, 
for he saw no good reason why it should 
not be levied upon every description of pro- 
perty in that country as well as upon fund- 
ed property. 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. HUME said, he understood the ob- 
ject of going into Committee of Supply, to 
be to propose Votes amounting to 435,0001. 
—hamely, 113,0007. for the Navy, 92,0001. 
forthe Ordnance, 150,0002. for the National 
Gallery, and 80,0000. for the expense of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. The 
first two Votes related to the defences of 
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the country, and the House had been told 
that the Government desired to place those 
defences in a proper and secure state; but 
it had not been intimated in what way that 
was to be done, except that the House ‘was 
informed the force was to be increased. 
No one was more anxious than he (Mr. 
Hume) to see the defences of the country 
in the most efficient state; but he thought, 
before the House proceeded to vote an 
additional number of men, the Government 
should give some intimation of what they 
meant to do with the men, and why they 
were not disposed to resort to that admin- 
istrative reform of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer spoke the other night. There had 
been a Committee sitting for three years 
on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance Expen- 
diture; but the abuses, waste, and extra- 
vagant expenditure which the Committee 
pointed out still continued. Ships were 
still built one month, and altered the next; 
and such a system was maintained that 
you would not find half the malversation 
or mistakes in any of the establishments 
of the great steampacket companies, that 
you would in any one of our dockyards. 
A very large proportion of the money 
voted for the Navy and Army was un- 
necessary expenditure. The outlay now to 
be voted was to be provided for by the 
additional House tax. That was a part of 
the Government plan, by which, as a 
whole, they said they would stand or fall ; 
Members could not agree to this Vote 
without making up their minds to that 
proposal. The Government ought to lay 
before the House something satisfactory 
as to what their purpose was. Some time 
ago it was thought that 2,000,000/, must 
be laid out to put Canada in a proper state 
of defence, and the money was voted, and 
forts built; but they were not manned. 
In 1844, there was an alarm here about inva- 
sion, and forts were ordered; let any man say 
whether they were not useless now, and whe- 
ther nearly 2,000,000. were not uselessly 
spent on these defences. The Committee 
considered 100 admirals enough, but we 
had 150, and superannuated admirals were 
being created every day. There was al- 
ways a mania for an increase of expendi- 
ture; every Administration seized any oc- 
casion for it; but even when the occasion 
was over, the expenditure still continued. 
He did not believe the Navy was more effi- 
cient now than when the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) was at the head of the 
Admiralty; and it would be remembered 
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that a sum of 1,000,000/. was struck offthe | would not oppose the going into Com. 
Estimates at that period. Were we bound | mittee of Supply on the general grounds 
to keep up vessels of war on distant sta- | he stated at first. He (the Chancellor of 
tions when we were told we were in immi- | the Exchequer) had said that he should be 
nent danger from a neighbouring country ? | prepared, on a fitting occasion, to offer to 
He (Mr. Hume) had no belief but that the | the House some views of Her Majesty's 
Emperor Napoleon ITI. would find that the | Government on the subject of administra. 
strength of his Government was peace, and | tive reform, and that they were prepared 
that the stability of France would lie in| to bring the whole income of the country 
promoting free trade, and he hoped the |under the control of Parliament ; but he 
Emperor would adopt that course. As to | particularly said that it would be impos. 
the vote for the National Gallery, the | sible to bring forward any measure of that 
House had no papers as yet before it. A | kind—to embark in subjects of such im. 
certain clique had got up a plan to carry | portance—till after the financial measures 
the pictures out of the town to a spot where | had passed. The measure to be proceeded 
they would be of little use to the public ; with now was totally irrespective of ‘ad. 
generally; but there was a great difference | ministrative reform ; and if it should be 
of opinion on the project, and the House | the opinion of the House, as he was con- 
had a right to more information and time | fident it was of the nation, that the coun. 
for consideration. With regard to the try should be placed in a complete state of 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral, everything | defence, he hoped the House would lose no 


that would show honour and respect for 
that individual, he (Mr. Hume) would be 
perfectly ready to concur in; but the House 
ought to know whether the money was 
properly expended, and they ought to have 
had an estimate of the expense. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that there was no vote before 


the House for building a National Gallery; 
the only vote before the House was the 
purchase of land under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances, part of which land might cer- 
tainly be devoted subsequently to the erec- 
tion of a National Gallery, but really that 
had nothing to do with the question now 


before the House. When it came on, he 
should lay before the House the reasons 
which induced the Government to ask the 
House to vote a sum equal to that which 
was to be contributed by the Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition for purposes of 
great national interest and importance. 
There was no specific Vote for a National 
Gallery, and the only object of this Vote 
was the purchase of land which otherwise 
could never probably be obtained by the 
public. With regard to the funeral of the 
great personage whom we had lost, he 
would beg to remind the House that they 
were told in a taunting manner that pro- 
bably 250,0007. would be expended. The 
sum was very far short of that; and it was 
of importance to vote the necessary sup- 
ply at once; it would save the public 
treasury no inconsiderable amount if the 
accounts were closed at once. Of course, 
a detailed account would be laid on the 
table, showing how every shilling was ex- 
pended. He hoped the hon. Member 
Mr. Hume 





time in passing the Votes requisite for that 
purpose, and that they would allow his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty now to make his statement. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee of Supply; Mr. 
Wilson Patten in the Chair. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

(1.) 6,500 Additional Men. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that in dis- 
charging the duty which devolved upon 
him on the present occasion, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume)— 
inasmuch as his observations had been an- 
swered by his (Mr. Stafford’s) right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
would not expect him to encumber the 
question before the Committee by any re- 
ference to those questions to which he had 
alluded. No time could be more inoppor- 
tune for such discussions than that at 
which a Supplemental Estimate was 
brought forward. In bringing forward 
this Supplemental Estimate, he wished to 
state that he had no intention of casting 
any imputations on the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, or on the right hon. Gentlemen 
who preceded the present Government in 
office. The present Government had taken 
the Estimates prepared by their predeces- 
sors. They had taken them in no party 
spirit, but in the belief that unless circum- 
stances changed they would be amply suf- 
ficient for the public servise. It was usual 
in asking the House of Commons to grant 
a sum of money, to lay before it the fullest 
information with regard to it. At present 
he felt that if he entered into details he 
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might make a statement which would more 
properly belong to the introduction of the 

neral Estimates at the commencement 
of the financial year. He must, there- 
fore, decline making any such statement 
at present. If he commenced his remarks 
with the expression of an earnest desire 
for the maintenance of peace, the most 
perfect peace, throughout the world, he 
was sure that every one on either side of 
the House would agree with him in that 
expression. The present Estimate was so 
completely independent of any particular 
Power—of any particular nation—that he 
would not refer to any one country more 
than another. The two Supplementary 
Estimates which he had now to submit to 
the Committee were, first, 113,0001., for 
5,000 additional seamen and 1,500 ma- 
rines; and, secondly, 100,000I. for the ne- 
cessary expenses of steam machinery for 
naval purposes. When they looked back 
over a number of years and regarded the 
enormous sum which had been voted for 
steam machinery, it was impossible not to 
feel that they had not been able, owing to 
unavoidable circumstances, to observe a 
stricter economy in the expenditure of 
it. If the hon. Member for Montrose be- 
lieved that all the money which had been 
voted for steam machinery had been ex- 
pended for that purpose, he was mistaken; 
but even allowing for reductions on that 
head, still he was ready to admit that the 
sums spent were of enormous amount. 
But let them remember the circumstances 
under which those grants were made from 
year to year. They had in the first place 
to create a paddle-wheel steam fleet, and 
they had at present to create a screw 
steam fleet; and that necessity had arisen 
not only in our national establishments, 
but also in every private shipbuilding es- 
tablishment throughont the country. It 
would be found that the experiments con- 
nected with the new machinery, and the 
necessity of abandoning machinery after it 
had been one-half, or three-fourths, or even 
still more nearly completed, had entailed 
not only on our national marine, but also 
on the great private firms which consti- 
tuted our mercantile marine, an enormous 
expenditure, which it was impossible to 
avoid, because it was only by such an ex- 
penditure that the authorities of the Ad- 
niralty were enabled to arrive at their pre- 
sent conclusions, if conclusions they could 
be called. He believed it would not be 
the wish of the Committee, as he was sure 
it would not be the desire of the country, 
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that after they had established a paddle 
steam fleet, and found that the paddle was 


Navy Estimates. 


becoming universally superseded by the 


screw, they should leave our naval defences 
so far behindhand as to continue the pad- 
dle-wheel and go to no further expense in 
building screw vessels. They should re- 
member, as he had before stated, that the 
expense which had been incurred was not 
to be attributed, as he believed, to waste- 
ful extravagance in any great degree, and 
that still less was it to be attributed to the 
love of change on the part of the Board of 
Admiralty, as some hon. Gentlemen had 
argued in that House. He said it-was to 
be attributed to the frequent new inven- 
tions which had been forced upon their 
consideration, and which had imposed upon 
them the necessity of entering upon new 
works at a considerable cost, if they did 
not wish to see the naval power of this 
country reduced to a condition in which it 
ought not to be placed. It had been his 
good fortune to have gone last summer to 
the Mediterranean, where the present 
Board of Admiralty had wisely, as he 
thought, sent a screw squadron for evolu- 
tion under Admiral Dundas. The fact of 
their having committed the command of 
that squadron to so distinguished an officer, 
had, he believed, given universal satisfac- 
tion to the Navy and to the public gene- 
rally. After having seen the evolutions of 
that squadron, as compared with those of 
sailing vessels, it was impossible not to 
arrive at the conclusion at which Admiral 
Dundas had arrived, thoroughly and unre- 
servedly, that the screw auxiliary was in 
some cases absolutely necessary. Unless 
some unforeseen new mechanical power 
should be discovered—and what new dis- 
covery might be made they could not un- 
dertake to predict—but unless such a dis- 
covery were made, screws would no doubt 
become the future great motive power in 
our Navy as well as in our mercantile ma- 
rine. Screws were accompanied with this 
very great advantage, that the machinery 
could be kept under water; that they did 
not offer paddles, which might become, as 
it were, a target for the fire of the enemy; 
and that they did not, like the paddle-boxes, 
take up so considerable a space on deck 
that it was impossible to place the guns in 
the most efficient manner. He said that 
they should, therefore, henceforward re- 
solve upon recognising the combined power 
of the serew and the sail in our naval and 
mercantile marine. In order that the 
Committee might have some notion of the 
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comparative expense of these screw steam- 
ships and of the sailing vessels, he would 
read to them a paper which had been 
drawn up on the subject. The compari- 
son was between a 90-gun screw steamer 
and a 90-gun sailing vessel. He would 
state to them, in the first instance, the 
cost of a 90-gun sailing ship, and of a 
screw ship furnished with an engine of 
500-horse power. He found that the first 
cost of a sailing ship, furnished with 90 
guns, was about 108,300., while the first 
cost of a 90-gun screw ship, of 500-horse 
power, was 15i,800/. Then again, the 
annual expense of a sailing ship would be 
about 44,3351., while the annual expense 
of a screw ship, with the cost of coal to 
nearly the amount of 1,500/.—an estimate 
which he thought a low one, would be 
51,6781., showing an increase of 40 per 
cent on the first cost of the screw ships, 
and an increase of about 20 per cent on 
the annual expense of the screw ship as 
compared with the sailing vessel. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had stated that they should introduce re. 
trenchments into their dockyard establish- 
ments. Now, he trusted that when the 
Navy Estimates now in the course of pre- 


paration were brought forward, it would 
be found that the present Government had 


not been remiss in that particular. They 
had felt that the attention of the public 
had been strongly directed to these esta- 
blishments, and not without reason, on ac- 
count of the large sums that were annually 
voted for their maintenance, and they 
could not therefore remain insensible to 
the necessity that existed for making a 
reduction in their expenditure ; but, as he 
said before, this was not the proper time 
to discuss those matters. All, however, 
that he wished to effect at present was 
not to leave the Committee unaware of 
the future—the expensive future—to which 
they should look forward, unless they wish- 
ed to see the British Navy behind all the 
other navies of the world in those aids 
which science had applied to the develop- 
ment of man’s dominion over the ocean. 
He should next pass to consider that with- 
out which the screw and the paddle-wheel 
would be wholly useless—he meant the 
number of new men whom they proposed 
to raise. He proposed a Vote for 5,000 
additional seamen, and 1,500 additional 
marines, for the service of Her Majesty’s 
Navy during the period of four calendar 
months. But in order to diminish the 
expense as much as possible, they had 
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assumed that there should only be 2,509 
for the first two months. Hon. Gentlemen 
would see, therefore, that the Estimate had 
been formed on a basis of employing only 
half the number of men for the first two 
months, There was a distinction between 
Supplemental Estimates and Annual Esti. 
mates ; for while in the Annual Estimates 
the muster of men was already secure, the 
Supplemental Estimates would drive the 
Admiralty into the market all of a sudden 
for the number of seamen, and it would be 
idle to suppose that they could get 5,000 
seamen all at once. At the same time he 
was happy to say that the rumour which 
had gone abroad with regard to the dif. 
ficulty of getting men to join the Royal 
Navy was highly exaggerated, and that 
the Board of Admiralty found far more 
facility in obtaining those men than public 
rumour would lead people to believe. But 
let them not disguise from themselves that, 
at the present moment, the British sailor 
was, perhaps, the most precious article in 
the market. The Royal Navy had for 
competitors, not only our large mercantile 
marines—it had not only to encounter the 
present stimulus of the gold regions, but it 
found that there was not a single nation in 
the world which did not gladly accept on 
board her docks the British sailor; and he 
therefore said, it was most important that 
they should do everything in their power 
to promote his comfort, and to render the 
service of Her Majesty a tempting service 
to him. His right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said in the 
course of his financial statement on Friday 
evening, that he regretted very much that 
at the time when the British seaman was 
most efficient he should be turned adrift, 
and that the recruiting for the Royal Navy 
should afterwards begin as it were de novo. 
His right hon. Friend had further stated, 
that that matter would be submitted to the 
consideration of a Committee composed of 

ersons most competent to investigate it, 

Ie (Mr. Stafford) felt persuaded that that 
Committee would arrive at some satisfac- 
tory conclusion. He wished, however, to 
inform the Committee that any of the pro- 
posed 5,000 men who might join Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships would be subjected to no con- 
ditions and to no restrictions except those 
which were already in force in the Royal 
Navy. There was nothing, as had been 
pointed out by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Sir G. Pechell), more 
distasteful to a sailor joining one ship, than 
that he should be transferred to another. 
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The new sailors would be perfectly free to 
select their own ships for the period usual 
among their class, and there would be no 
restraint upon any of those men except 
those already imposed upon their brothers 
in the service. In order to ensure the 
comfort and well-being of the seaman, 
they should consult his condition, his feel- 
ings, his fancies, and even his prejudices. 
If it should go abroad that there was to be 
the slightest change in the arrangements 
affecting the new force, he (Mr. Stafford) 
believed that they would not be able to 
raise 100 men in six months to join the 
service. The question of raising those 
men would naturally lead the Committee 
to inquire what proposition Her Majesty’s 
Government had to make for our home de- 
fence, as far as it could in their opinion be 
stated with safety at the present moment. 
If he should then state the outline merely 
of the plan they had adopted, he trusted 
that the Committee would believe that he 
did not enter into more particulars merely 
because he felt that it would be unde- 
sirable in the present case to go further 
into detail. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that his wish was to place the Channel 
defences in such a position as to set 
that question at rest. They believed 
that, although it would be impossible 
absolutely to confine any one ship to any 
particular port, for it would be necessary 
that the fleet should exercise itself occa- 
sionally in the Channel; but they also be- 
lieved that the vessels should in general be 
stationed at particular points, and the fol- 
lowing was the arrangement which they 
were prepared to adopt on that subject. 
They thought there ought to be stationed 
atthe Nore three frigates and five steamers; 
at Plymouth four sail of the line and five 
large steamers; and, lastly, at Portsmouth 
five sail of the line, two frigates, and six 
large steamers; for they had in that latter 
case to consider the exposed nature of the 
coast, and not forgetting Osborne and the 
hopes and loyal sympathies which often 
centered there, he thought this would not 
be looked upon as too large a force for the 
defence of our own shores. That was the 
plan which they proposed to carry into 
effect if Parliament should grant them the 
necessary funds for the purpose. They 
thought that they ought to have 10,000 
seamen besides the marines for our home 
defences, He might take that opportunity 
of observing that they had, at the present 
Moment, only six or seven men, more or 
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less, than the number voted by Parliament; 
so that they had so far kept themselves 
strictly within the limits laid down for 
them by the Committee, They felt, how- 
ever, that the time had arrived when, with 
the most pacific intentions, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that we should put our 
Channel defences in a new position, and 
man the Channel with a larger foree. He 
should repeat—with a prayer and an ear- 
nest hope of peace; and the conduct of 
England, since the establishment of peace, 
was, he believed, a sufficient guarantee to 
Europe that the expression of that wish on 
the part of the British Government was no 
idle word. They wished for no addition 
to our territory—they wished not to inter- 
fere with the internal policy of any other 
country; but they wished that the poorest 
of their subjects in the most distant quar- 
ters of the world should feel that the 
British flag was a succour and a source of 
safety him. They believed it was most 
desirable that England should keep faith 
with other nations, and should rigidly ad- 
here to existing treaties. They felt, how- 
ever, at the same time that we ought to 
transmit, unimpaired, to our descendants, 
our great colonial empire, and that we ought 
to have a fleet to protect in distant seas 
those merchant vessels whose owners were 
perpetually soliciting the Admiralty for 
the presence and the countenance of one 
of Her Majesty’s vessels, for the purpose 
of securing respect for themselves and se- 
curity for their commercial operations. 
But, above all, Her Majesty’s Government 
sought the aid of that House—and would 
not, he was sure, seek in vain—in their 
endeavours to keep our native islands in- 
violate, and to render a contest short and 
decisive if a hostile force should ever at- 
tempt to set foot upon our shores. He 
trusted that if he should then decline to 
enter into any detailed information with 
respect to that Vote, no Gentleman would 
attribute such a course to a desire to treat 
him individually with discourtesy, but 
would feel that it was owing to the deter- 
mination at which the Government had ar- 
rived, after the most serious consideration, 
that it would be better under existing cir- 
cumstances not to enter into any particu- 
lars with respect to that case. He asked 
the present Vote from the House of Com- 
mons, not as a Vote of Confidence in any 
particular Ministry, but as a Vote of Con- 
fidence in that Executive which, whatever 
party might be at the head of the Govern- 
ment, must necessarily be charged with 
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the defence of the country—must necessa- 
rily be in possession of secret and impor- 
tant intelligence, and must necessarily be 
the fitting and only judge how far that in- 
telligence ought to be communicated to 
the House. 

Mr. HUME said, he had always de- 
clared his objections to the building of 
more ships than we could employ; and 
now it was discovered, after laying out 
millions of money upon war steamers with 
paddle-wheels, that they would not answer 
the purpose, and therefore a new fleet of 
screw steamers was necessary. That ought 
to show us the folly of which we had been 
guilty for so many years of keeping up such 
enormous establishments. We had been 
throwing away 2,000,000/. yearly upon 
our dockyards, and he really thought that 
it might be a question whether we ought 
not to build our ships by contract. He 
himself should be disposed to object to any 
additional Votes for the Navy until all the 
recommendations of the Committee up- 
stairs had been adopted—until our ships 
had been brought home from foreign sta- 
tions, where they were only doing mischief, 
and until all useless officers had been 
placed on a retired list. We continued to 
keep up the number of 150 admirals, al- 
though we did not employ twenty of them. 
He did not know whether it would be of 
much use, but he protested against the 
Vote altogether. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
question before the Committee related to 
the raising of 5,000 additional seamen and 
1,500 marines. That question had no 
connexion with those to which the hon. 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had re- 
ferred, such as the expenditure in the 
dockyards and the age of admirals, He 
(Lord J. Russell) conceived that those 
topics might be fitly discussed when the 
Naval Estimates came under consideration, 
and then it would be for the members of 
the late and of the present Government to 
state their views upon these subjects. 
But the present proposal was to raise 
5,000 additional sailors, and 1,500 more 
marines, and he must say that such a pro- 
posal had his warm assent. He believed 
that it was right and necessary to provide 
a sufficient defence for this island, which 
was the citadel of a vast Empire, and he 
was very glad that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having been persuaded that such a 
force was necessary, had not shrunk from 
proposing it. He believed that so far from 
its being an unpopular Vote, the nation 
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would gladly learn that it had been ear. 
ried, and he, for one, gave it his cordial 
assent. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that Her Majesty’s Government were jus- 
tified in proposing this increase to the 
Navy. He deeply regretted that, during 
the discussions last Session on the defences 
of the country, the Navy was placed al. 
most entirely out of view. The Navy, in 
his opinion, ought at all times to be re. 
garded as the very bulwark of our defences, 
But he agreed to this proposed increase of 
6,500 men to the two branches of the 
Navy, not because he thought it necessary, 
but in deference to the opinion of the peo- 
ple of this country, whose alarms on the 
subject of our national defences, ought, he 
thought, to be calmed by such a step as 
this. But when the public out of doors 
were informed of the present state of our 
national defences, he hoped they would be 
satisfied that we were in a state of secu- 
rity against any attack, come from what 
quarter it might. We had, as defences of 
the country, cavalry, infantry, and artillery 
of the line, with its auxiliaries—which 
forees included 187,000 men. To that 
were to be added, for sailors and marines 
afloat, 39,500 men—making a total of 
226,500 men. We had, besides, in the 
Colonies 46,500 men, and in India 30,500, 
which gave us a force at home and abroad 
of 303,500 men. Our defences were, 
therefore, on a footing of unquestionable 
security. We had now 138,000 men en- 
gaged in the national defence more than 
we had in 1835. Such an increase was 
incredible. He was willing to admit that 
the Admiralty was the most efficient branch 
of the public service, and the present Board 
displayed more energy and had done more 
real good than any of its late predecessors. 
He trusted that the hon. Secretary of the 
Admiralty would do nothing to forfeit the 
good opinion thus expressed of the manner 
in which he had discharged his duties. 
He wished to call the attention of that 
hon. Gentleman to the system of corporal 
punishment at present pursued in the 
Navy. That system was the great obsta- 
cle to the proper manning of our fleet. 
It gave a power to one man to inflict pun- 
ishment, without the control of any other 
party—a power which, he thought, ought 
never to be vested in the hands of any 
man. He (Mr. Williams) trusted also that 
savings banks would be established in the 
Navy, as had been the case (with the most 
beneficial results) in the Army. If they were 
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established in the Navy, the sailor might 
be made, to a great extent, a provident 


person. 
Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he be- 


lieved there were very few persons, either 
in or out of the House, who were not dis- 

ed to concur with the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Admiralty as to the 
necessity of increasing the efficiency of 
the Navy; but the hon. Gentleman had 
not stated that the money voted for that 
urpose last Session was not sufticient. 
He had not told the House what had be- 
come of the 30,0007. which had been 
yoted as a reserve fund. The hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the intention of the 
Government was simply to raise 5,000 
additional seamen, half of whom were to 
be brought into service within the next 
two months, and that they would not 
be liable to be moved from ship to ship, 
according to the present practice. But 
there were other points on which he had 
not given any explanation. The sailors 
were at present very much dissatisfied 
with the late regulations with regard to 
their provisions, especially in having the 
quantity of their grog limited, which was 
avery delicate question as far as regarded 
seamen. Until that grievance was re- 
dressed, they would find great dissatisfac- 
tion prevail. Men who had lately been 
paid off were found not to return to their 
ships. They also felt exceedingly annoyed 
at the system of being sent about from 
ship to ship. It greatly interfered with 
the comfort of their families, and caused 
then much expense in wear and tear. 
Again, with regard to promotion, now that 
they were raising these additional men, it 
would, in his opinion, be well to make 
them understand that when they became 
petty officers they would be considered 
deserving of pensions. These petty offi- 
cers were the men on whom they could 
always rely, and he thought their case 
had not been sufficiently considered. Much 
dissatisfaction had also been ereated by 
the order of the Admiralty in respect to 
the prices which were charged to the sea- 
men for their provisions, especially their 
sugar and tea. He hoped, now that the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was about to reduce the duty on the latter 
article, and as the duty on sugar had 
already been reduced, a proportionate re- 
duction would be made in the charge for 
those articles to the sailors. This was a 
Peculiar time, at which it was very impor- 
tant that our sailors should be made to 
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understand that their condition would be 
improved. With regard to punishment in 
the Navy, to which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. Williams) had alluded, he would just 
observe, that no captain in the Navy could 
order any punishment to be inflicted within 
twenty-four hours after the commission of 
the offence; there was, therefore, ample 
time afforded for due consideration as to 
the degree of punishment to be inflicted. 
Monthly or quarterly returns were also 
required to be made from all ships as to 
the number of punishments which had 
taken place. It was, therefore, not very 
safe for any captain to return home and 
demand his promotion unless his list of 
punishments was such as the Admiralty 
might not consider either intolerable or 
harsh. For his part, he had always voted 
against corporal punishment, and in favour 
of substituting imprisonment or some other 
kind of correction. But he believed that 
every caution was now taken that nothing 
of a cruel or tyrannical character should 
take place on board Her Majesty’s ships. 
He believed no officer or commander of a 
ship would stand well at the Admiralty if 
it were found that he had unduly punished 
his men. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that 30,0002. 
had certainly been voted on a late occa- 
sion; but at the same time an understand- 
ing was given that it should be maintained 
for the purposes of a Naval Reserve. It 
had not, therefore, been used at all, nor 
was it the intention of the present Board 
of Admiralty to avail themselves of it. If 
he had understood the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir G. Pechell) rightly, he 
thought that sailors ought to be tempted 
into the service by promises of pensions 
when they became petty officers; but 
surely the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would not make any difference between 
these and the other men in the service. 
His right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that certain alter- 
ations might with effect be made in man- 
ning the Navy; but it would be a miscon- 
ception to conclude from the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman that the men here- 
after would be liable to more restrictions 
than they had been liable to before. The 
same system which had hitherto existed, 
would, so far as their liberties were con- 
cerned, still remain. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had not exaggerated in his 
statement as regarded corporal punish- 
ment. ‘The present Board thought that 
officer the most meritorious who could 
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manage his crew with the least recourse | ocean, and increase our Navy as might be 
to such extremities, and by recognising required. The great mistake hitherto had 
them as fellow men. Still, as to corporal | been—he was glad the present Admirals 
punishments, he believed that if you put | had avoided it, and gave them every credit 
it to the Navy, they would themselves say for so doing—that they had sent nearly ql 
it could not be altogether avoided. The our vessels abroad, and that those even ql. 
5,000 men now asked for were to have lowed to stay at home were refitting or not 
their choice of their ship, and when they | half manned, so that at home there was 
had chosen it were not to be removed scarcely a vessel fit to go out and meet ay 
from it. enemy. He found now that they were not 
Caprain SCOBELL begged to congra-! only going to have 5,000 additional men 
tulate the Committee and the country for the Channel fleet, but, as he under. 
that at last they were about to take the stood, 10,000 altogether. The hon. Se. 
right means for our national defence. He | eretary to the Admiralty had said that it 
had always held that they had reason to | was intended to retain the 5,000 there al. 
complain, when they were discussing the | ready, and that 5,000 extra were hence. 
question of defences last year, that the mi- | forth to be employed, not as a demonstra. 
litia foree was put in advance of recruiting | tion of war, but as an acting security, At 
the Navy, and using those natural means present he would make no observations on 
for the safety of the country which Provi-| the mode of manning the Navy—he had 
dence had given us. What the noble Lord | given a notice on that question ; but he 
the Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal-| might say that he hoped those officers who 
merston) then said about nothing being | were examining into the subject of the na- 
able to resist the enemy approaching our | val improvement in respect to manning the 
coast and landing on our shores, had fallen | fleet would do so in a generous spirit, and 
to the ground, since it was proposed to | would recollect that England must depend 
have a full command of the Channel by | at all times, and under all cireumstances, 
the formation of a fleet ready at any | on having the command of the sea. They 
moment to encounter the enemy. He must recollect that unless they made the 
thought, also, that there would be plenty | service popular, it would be utterly impos- 
of means of saving the money expended sible to get a sufficient number of good and 
on this extra force, if they only instituted | efficient seamen, and that, if a war sud- 
a rigid examination into the way in which | denly broke out, they would act at a dis. 
naval money was now spent, for at present, | advantage, or be obliged immediately to 
in almost every item, the expenditure was | apply to improvement. He was glad the 
susceptible of very great improvement. | Motion before the Committee seemed to be 
To those who knew the way in which the | cordially accepted on all sides, for the Navy 
public money was spent in the dockyards, | was our true legitimate and certain defence, 
there was a fruitful source of economy to and no other could be equal to it. 
be found in that. The Admiralty began! Mr. CORRY said, he should not have 
some time back by having a paddle fleet ; | addressed the Committee upon the present 
now he was glad to find they had become | occasion had it not been for an observation 
converts to a screw fleet. He certainly | which had fallen from the hon. and gallant 
thought they were right, but warned them | Member who had just addressed the Com- 
not to run on before the science of the day. | mittee. The hon. and gallant Member 
They would not live two years before they had expressed a hope that the Admiralty 
saw further improvements, and therefore would not go too fast in constructing 
when they talked of assembling fleets at screw vessels, but would wait and see what 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and the Nore, | improvements might be introduced in that 
they should not run into hasty expense. | motive power. Now, it would no doubt be 
The great point was this—to take care desirable that experiments should be care- 
that England had the command of those , fully made before any considerable expense 
waters which made her invulnerable. No was incurred in the construction of our 
nation had the right to say to England, | ships, if time were afforded for such expe- 
“‘Why do you increase your Navy?” It riments; but it should be remembered that 
was our natural defence. They had their, the most important point of all was that 
armies as theirs. We had the ocean as provision should be made for the safety of 
our field of defence, and not from any | the country. The Board of Admiralty felt 
jealousy, but simply for the purposes of that they could not postpone the construe 
defence. We must avail ourselves of the tion of screw steamers while other nations 
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would read an extract from a preliminary | 
note to the French Navy Estimates for the | 
resent year, which would show the im- 
portance attached in France to that point. 
It was there stated that— 


« The alteration of ships of the line into steam 
yessels had become a political and naval necessity 
of the first order. It was impossible to postpone 
those changes any longer without reducing France 
from the rank she ought to hold among the na- 
tions of the world. The greater portion of the 
naval estimates for the year 1853 was to be ap- 
plied to that useful work,” 


If this country were to suspend her works 
in that direction, France would in the 
course of a year have fifteen or sixteen 
serew steam ships, while we should have 
but three or four. With regard to the 
supplemental vote of 5,000 men, then un- 
der the consideration of the Committee, he 
could not help expressing his gratification 
at finding the Government come forward 
with such a proposal. He had shown last 
year that France, with an enormous mili- 
tary foree, had more vessels on her home 
station than England had on her home 
station. He trusted that the proposed 
5,000 men would be kept in the Channel, 
and would be added to the force hitherto 
stationed there, and not frittered away on 
foreign stations. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to know 
how it happened that of 160 sail of the 
line which we possessed, only twelve or 
thirteen were kept at home for the defence 
of our shores. He was desirous as any 
man could be that we should have a pow- 
erful fleet, but he protested against its 
being broken up into fragments, and scat- 
tered throughout every sea, instead of 
being maintained in great measure for the 
defence of our own shores. 

Sim FRANCIS BARING begged ito 
express his approval of the proposed in- 
crease. No one knew more than himself 
how difficult it was to state the grounds for 
any increase. It was for the Government 
to state, on their responsibility, what they 
thought necessary for the service of the 
country, and he was not one of those who 
would oppose what they so thought neces- 
sary. it was the habit of many hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that House to keep up a sort of 
rattling fire upon every Board of Admi- 
ralty; but when the proper time arrived, 
if hon. Gentlemen pleased to attack the 
course he and his Colleagues had pursued 
when in office upon the Naval Estimates, 
he should be ready to say what he thought 
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believe the statements that were made by 
hon. and gallant Officers. It was aston- 
ishing what inaccurate statements and 
charges were made, and he really thought 
hon. and gallant Officers ought to inquire 
a little before they made them. 

Mr, HUME said, the Committee had 
just seen a specimen of the manner in 
which Gentlemen who had been in office 
attempted to put down any one who dared 
to complain of the acts of any branch of 
the Executive Government. It was idle 
to talk of the responsibility of a Minister 
in matters of Naval or Military expendi- 
ture, for everybody knew that such respon- 
sibility was only theoretic and imaginary. 
Responsibility no doubt did attach morally 
to a Minister in such matters; but where 
was the Minister who was ready to answer 
for that responsibility? There were, at 
the present moment, no fewer than 39,000 
seamen and marines in the service of Great 
Britain, and now it was sought to augment 
that prodigious number by the addition of 
6,500 more; but before any such augmen- 
tation was agreed to, the Committee ought 
to be informed of the present position and 
actual employment of this enormous force 
at present in pay. Where were they, and 
what were they doing? For his own part, 
he was disposed to regard with disfavour 
and suspicion this proposition for an in- 
crease of our naval force, for he could not 
forget that Mr. Pitt, whose authority was 
considered paramount on the Ministerial 
side of the House (as long as it coincided 
with their own policy) had always maintain- 
ed that 16,000 marines and seamen were 
all that were required for the maritime de- 
fence of the country. No doubt the times 
were changed, for Ministers had been 
going on from one act of extavagance to 
another of late years; but still there was 
reason in all things, or there ought to be, 
and he was sure the present naval force 
was quite sufficient for all purposes of na- 
tional defence. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL was sorry 
for the dispute between the two Boards of 
Admiralty, but thought for his own part 
that for the last seventeen years there had 
been a good deal to complain of. 

Caprais SCOBELL said, it would be 
very difficult to speak in that House on 
naval subjects, if each representative of 
the different Boards of Admiralty were al- 
ways to get up and make an attack on the 
speakers. The very measure before the 
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Committee was a reflection on former ones, 
because it proposed to do what they had 
neglected doing. 

Vote agreed to. 

(2.) 100,0007., Steam Machinery. 

Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, there 


was certainly a very prevailing opinion | 
that the amount already voted for steam | 
ships would be perfectly sufficient if the | 
Unfor- | 
A ship just ready | 
for launching was pulled about in the most | 


Admiralty knew their own mind. 
tunately they did not. 


extraordinary manner. There was the St. 
Vincent, which had lately been docked at 
Portsmouth, all dismantled, and the whole 
expense upon her thrown away. There 
was also the case of the Windsor Castle, 
and it was beyond calculation what the 
cost of all these alterations would come 
to. He had asked the hon. Gentleman 
on a previous occasion for the number of 
vessels which had had, or were going to 
have, the operation for the screw per- 
formed upon them; but the hon. Gentle- 
man had replied that that was information 
which it was very impolitic to give. But 
he said still that there was nothing in it in 
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| ters caused a wasteful expenditure, of which 
| the people justly complained, and he mus 
| say he was most reluctant to agree to this 

vote, being of opinion that they had both 
| ships and men enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD begged to explain, 
that the number of men at present em. 
ployed, with the additional 5,000 demand. 
ed, would man the fleet and leave a re. 
serve. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he must 
complain that a large unnecessary expen. 
diture had been annually incurred for want 
of due attention and economy in the naval 
yards. It mattered not who was at the 
head of Admiralty affairs, no efficient re. 
| form could be introduced without a com. 
plete reconstruction of the system. He 
thought an account should be laid before 
| Parliament showing the cost of every ship 
‘in the Navy, not only for her first construc. 
| tion, but for all repairs and alterations she 
/might undergo. He believed the Windsor 
_ Castle and others which were being adapt- 
jed for the screw, would be found totally 
inefficient as ships of war. They would 


| not be able to carry their complement of 


any way to prejudice the interests of the; men, or a sufficient supply of coals and 
community, that it was impossible to main- | ammunition. In the dockyards the men 
tain any secrecy of that kind, and that, | did not perform more than a third of a 


after all, the hon. Gentleman must give | day’s labour for a day’s pay, and until 


him the information he required. In the | that system was reformed, we could not 
same way, when he wished to know the | expect either economy or efficiency. In 
expense of converting the Ajax and the} consenting to the Vote, he reserved to 
Blenheim into screw steamers, the hon. | himself the right to call attention to any 
Gentleman refused that information; but | vessel now being altered from a sailing to 
that also he would be obliged shortly to | a steam ship, should the failures he antiei- 


give. He thought, moreover, that the 
system of saluting admirals who changed 
their flags was carried on to a truly ridi- 
culous extent. There was nothing but 
firing along the entire coast, to the great 
astonishment of the people, who naturally 
enough thought that the militia were on 
the point of being called out, and that the 
French were coming. Then if a picnic 
took place at the Isle of Wight, off went 
a steamer with an evident sacrifice of use- 
ful fuel. He thought if the House of 
Commons would order returns of the num- 
ber of times steamers 
light up their fires on such occasions, it 
would check the wasteful expenditure to 
which he had alluded. Then there was 
the practice of pulling ships to pieces. 
When a ship put into port, she was paid 
off just as her men had become instructed 
in the art of gunnery, and the ship was 
pulled to pieces whether she wanted re- 
pairs or not. He thought all these mat- 


were ordered to | 


| pated occur. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that two- 
thirds of the sum sought for under the 
present Vote would doubtless pass into 
the pockets of the hon. Member’s (Mr. 
M‘Gregor’s) constituents, from whom the 
requisite steam machinery would be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT hoped there 
would be no division on the Vote. The 
unanimous acquiescence of the Committee 
in it, taken in conjunction with the esta- 
blishment of the militia, would prove to 
the world that the people of England, 
however anxious for economy, were willing 
to make any sacrifice that the Government 
might think necessary for perfeetly se 
curing the state of our national defences. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) 73,9711. Charge of Wages. 

Captain SCOBELL said, that he would 
take occasion to observe, that much g 
would probably result to the service if the 
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Admiralty, instead of building all their 
own vessels, were occasionally to employ 
rivate builders. Some of the Admiralty 
built ships were undoubtedly splendid ves- 
sels, but they had not yet reached perfec- 
tion. It was a remarkable circumstance 
that this country had no vessels during the 
war at all so good as those which were 
taken from the French. 

Vote agreed to; as were also 

(4.) 1,2001., Medicines. 

(5.) 37,9291., Charge of Victuals. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
(6.) 70,8257. Additional Men, Artil- 


lery. 

ees, DUNNE said, that in explain- 
ing the additional means of defence it was 
proposed to carry out in his department, 
he would remind the Committee that of 
those means, none were more important 
than the artillery foree. To that force it 
was now proposed to make but a very mo- 
dest addition. In the first place, it was 
intended to add 2,000 to the number of 
the men, and to make an addition of 1,000 
horses—not 30,000, as had been stated by 
an hon. and gallant Member opposite. 
They were all aware that a portion of the 
artillery foree was called the Horse Artil- 
lery. At present it was usual to take the 
horses of the men of this arm of the force, 
for the purpose of drawing the guns and 
carriages; and the consequence of this was, 
that the men had not that constant drill 
which was necessary to keep them in the 
most perfect efficiency. It was to remedy 
this defect that the additional 1,000 horses 
were required. The charge for this extra 
foree would be 70,825/. for the three 
months to the end of the present financial 
year, including pay, bounties, clothing, 
and what was called levy money. There 
would be another item of 5,133/. for forage 
for the horses, and another of 2,700J. for 
ammunition, and there was a third of 
14,0007. for new iron Ordnance—that was, 
for guns of a larger calibre than those now 
generally in use—about one-fourth of which 
would be applied to the Navy. ‘The total 
vote was 92,6581. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that it was of no 
use having more artillerymen and more 
horses unless a better practice-ground was 
provided for them. He had been that day 
at the practice-ground at Woolwich, and 
found it to be of small dimensions and at 
right angles to the Thames, and on inquiry 
he was told that the men were often com- 
pelled to suspend their practice, and stand 
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still for an hour or two together, in order 
to allow the vessels in the river to pass up 
and down without being fired into. He 
understood that to purchase a practice- 
ground of sufficient extent, running parallel 
to the river, and which might be used at 
times, would cost only 60,0007. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, he was compel- 
led to admit that the present practice- 
ground at Woolwich was almost useless; 
but negotiations which had been opened 
before he came into office were now going 
on for the purchase of a practice-ground 
at Shoeburyness, which he had reason to 
hope would have the effect of removing the 
difficulty. It was not an easy matter to 
get a practice-ground for artillery, seeing 
that the shot was sometimes thrown a dis- 
tance of five miles; but he hoped by the 
success of the negotiations he alluded to, 
soon to be in a position to submit a propo- 
sition for the purchase of a site in every 
way adapted for the purpose. 

Mr. HUME thought it told little for 
the attention paid to the artillery that they 
had not sufficient practice-ground. He 
objected to the proposed increase, which 
would add about 400,000. to the Estimates 
on the year, seeing that the vote was only 
for three months. He would be glad to 
know, also, why it would be necessary to 
pay so large a sum as 101. bounty-money 
per man, and why it became necessary to 
cast larger guns when there were so many 
already in store ? 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that, inclu- 
ding the dockyard battalions, we had now 
20,000 more men trained to arms than we 
had fifteen years ago, and yet it was pro- 
posed to increase the artillery. 

Coronet DUNNE said, that the sum of 
101. was not intended to be wholly applied 
to bounty. Two several sums amounting 
to 3l. and 17. 19s., would be applied to the 
expenses of the removal of the recruit to 
head quarters, but the bounty would be 
only 51. 15s. 6d. 

Sir FREDERICK SMITH begged to 
say, in reference to some observations of 
the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
as to the number of men now required for 
the artillery, that there was a great in- 
equality between the number of guns and 
artillerymen in such garrisons as Ports- 
mouth and Gibraltar. As regarded the 
horses required, it required long practice 
to make them so steady under fire as to 
stand to the guns. As regarded the 
strength of the foree of artillery, it should 
be remembered that recent battles had 
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been, and future battles would be, chiefly 
decided by that arm, and that our strength 
in that respect must be made proportionate 
to such requirements. 

Mr. HUME said, if there was such a 
disproportion between the number of artil- 
lerymen and the number of guns, what had 
become of the artillerymen of the dockyard 
battalions ? 

Si FREDERICK SMITH said, that 
the dockyard battalions were available only 
in naval depdts, and that artillerymen were 
wanted in other garrisons as well as in the 
Martello Towers. 

Mr. HUME said, he could not refrain 
from expressing his surprise at anything 
being said of those monuments of folly. 

Captain SCOBELL said, that there 
were now 10,000 artillery in this country ; 
and as we had got the militia to take care 
of us in 1852, and the hon. Secretary of the 
Admiralty had stated that by his proposed 
plan the coasts would be safe in 1853, he 
thought this addition to the artillery might 
have been left to 1854. 

CoLtone DUNNE said, that the whole 
number of artillerymen was 12,408, of 
whom there were but 5,000 at home. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that by a 
return which he held in his hand, it ap- 
peared that the number of men voted to 
the Ordnance last year was 15,000, and it 
was now proposed to add 2,000 more, 
making 17,000. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that he had 
spoken only of artillery, while the number 
spoken of by the hon. Gentleman included 
the Sappers and Miners. 

Vote agreed to: as were also 

(7.) 5,1331., Forage for 1,000 Tlorses. 

(8.) 2,700/., Charge of additional La- 
bour in making up Ammunition. 

(9.) 14,0002., Purchase heavy iron Ord- 
nance and for Projectiles. 

Sin GEORGE PECHELL said, he ob- 
jected to the Vote, as there were already 
so many guns in store. 

Mr. HUME said, if this vote was for 
new ordnance or experiments in new guns, 
he would not oppose it, but he should like 
to know. 

Sir FREDERICK SMITH said, that 
foreign Powers, especially France, had of 
late armed their ships with 10-inch guns, 
which exploded shells containing 4]bs. of 
powder, while in this country hitherto we 
had only used 8-inch guns, which threw 
shells containing only 2\bs. of powder. 
Captain Chads had stated that a 10-inch 
gun with such shells would at once destroy 





a ship, while 8-inch guns would not, Jy 
this country we had been _introdugj 
56-pounders in the land service, which had 
a range of 3,500 yards, instead of the old 
32-pounders which had only a range of 
2,500 yards. It was very desirable that 
we should have guns of the largest bore, 

Mr. HUME said, if the vote was in. 
tended for experiments of that kind, he not 
only had no objection to it, but thought it 
was only the duty of the Ordnance to at. 
tend to such matters. He remembered 
that the late Sir Hussey Vivian had sent 
all over Europe to find whether there were 
any weapons in use superior to our own; 
and in doing so that gallant officer acted 
most properly. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—THE NATIONAL GALLERY— 
INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITIES, 

(10.) 150,0007, Purchase of Land for 
Institutions connected with Science and 
Art. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER: Mr. Patten, with regard to the 
next Vote, I wish to correct an impres- 
sion which has been erroneously adopted 
by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) respecting its object. It is a Vote 
for a considerable sum of money, not less 
than 150,000/., and it would certainly ap- 
pear at the first blush to be merely for 
building a National Gallery, which is not 
the case. I will explain briefly to the 
Committee the circumstances which induce 
the Government to propose this Vote. 
There is no doubt that the time has come 
when we must study more the industrial 
education of the people of this country, 
and when we must bring the influences of 
science and art to bear upon production 
more than they have prevailed up to the 
present period. A great revolution has 
for some time past been taking place in 
those circumstances which have given su- 
periority to our manufactures. Hitherto 
this country has exercised a very great 
supremacy by its command over the raw 
material; but daily the raw material has 
become more equalised in price from the 
improved system of locomotion, and it will 
be impossible to sustain the supremacy 
our manufactures by merely a superior 
command over the raw material. The 
time has come when the intellectual ele- 
ment becomes one of the most important 
elements of competition. This was felt 
very much during the period of the Great 
Exhibition, and I believe I may say 1t was 
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the result which was arrived at by those 
who upon that occasion exercised the office 
of jurors, and examined with impartiality 
the productions of all countries in compe- 
tition with our own—they arrived at the 
result, which it was unnecessary then os- 
tentatiously to announce, that if we wished 
to maintain our superiority in the arts of 
production, we must consider that the in- 
tellectual element in production must be 
more studied and cultivated than hereto- 
fore. They found that in many countries 
there was a superiority in design; that 
from scientific agencies there was a power 
of competition with us, which countervail- 
ed that superior command of the raw 
material which had hitherto supported our 
industry; and that, in short, the time had 
arrived when we must seriously consider of 
increasing the means by which we were to 
maintain our superiority. Now, Sir, in all 
the countries of Europe this great want 
has long been recognised. There is not a 
town of any eminence on the Continent in 
which there is not a school where the in- 
fluences of science and art are brought to 
bear upon human production, and there is 
nota capital in Europe in which there is 
not an Industrial University. There has 
been no deficiency either of the means or 
of feeling on this subject in this country 
for many years past; and it is a curious 
fact, though we have not succeeded in 
bringing to bear the influences of art and 
science upon the manufacturing skill of 
this country, that there are in this metro- 
polis alone not less than 100 institutions 
devoted to the cultivation of art and 
science. There is an annual sum raised 
on their behalf by voluntary contributions 
amounting to 160,000/., and the nation 
contributes nearly 100,000/. more in sup- 
port of such considerable institutions as the 
British Museum, the National Gallery, and 
others—making together about 250,000I. 
expended annually for the very purposes 
which, unfortunately, have never been at- 
tained; and the question has naturally 
arisen, why, while there was such evidence 
of an anxious wish on the part of the peo- 
ple of this country to cultivate the arts 
and sciences, shown by their willingness 
to expend so large a sum of money, and 
while the State contributed in the same 
spirit, has any systematic attempt to bring 
the influence of science and art upon manu- 
facturing industry never to any extent 
been brought to a satisfactory issue ? 
The result of our evidence at the Great 
Exhibition, of our observation of what 
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has taken place in other countries, and 
of the convictions which arose, not only 
in those of philosophic mind, but also of 
men with practical views, was, that the 
time had come when it was necessary that 
a great effort should be made by which an 
industrial education should be secured in 
this country, and the influences of science 
and art upon productions be more syste- 
matically brought to bear. The subject at 
that time attracted the attention of the 
Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhi- 
bition, at the head of whom it is unneces- 
sary for me to observe is the illustrious 
Prince, of whom I may say that while he 
is probably more qualified than any man 
in this country to elevate, to refine, and 
to form the tastes of the people; so there 
is no one who has addressed more indefat- 
igable hours, or more unceasing thoughts, 
to this high purpose. Well, Sir, the 
Royal Commissioners found themselves in 
the possession of a considerable surplus 
after the termination of that remarkable 
Exhibition, which will always form one of 
the most interesting chapters in the his- 
tory of man. That available surplus was 
not less than 150,0001. Besides that, 
they had, as contributions from exhibitors 
and from foreign States, the foundation 
of an extraordinary museum of industry, 
which probably in value itself amounts to 
not less than 9,0007. The Royal Com- 
missioners, therefore, who were more con- 
scious than any body of men in this coun- 
try of our great deficiency, and of the ab- 
solute necessity which now exists for mak- 
ing such efforts, took into consideration 
whether, with those funds in their posses- 
sion, an opportunity had not arrived when 
they might possibly give some great im- 
pulse to the national fecling, and perhaps 
lay the foundation of that complete indus- 
trial education which is essentially ne- 
eessary for the interests of this country. 
Well, now, Sir, they had to consider what 
was the reason that in this country, where 
we should have supposed that there existed 
every cause which should have developed 
education of such a description, hitherto 
we had been so unsuccessful in any general 
and satisfactory measure; and they found, 
after a full consideration of the question, 
that it was to be attributed mainly to two 
causes—the want of system, and the want 
of space. I think it may truly be said, 
that to the latter cause the first may be 
attributed. We have a number of institu- 
tions scattered over this great metropolis, 
in none of which can the object of them 
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be sufficiently or satisfactorily developed, 
owing to the scanty space at their com- 
mand. At the same time, while they can- 
not satisfactorily fulfil the objects for which 
they have been instituted, the same want 
of space, the same necessity of being scat- 
tered in different places, by preventing 
juxtaposition, prevents any united effort by 
which their concentrated energies can be 
brought to bear upon the great ends in 
view. If you examine some of the prin- 
cipal institutions, both those founded by 
individuals and those supported by the na- 
tion, you find always one complaint. If 
you go to the Royal Society, for example, 
you find that there has been for many 
years a constant appeal for more accom- 
modation, and additional means of develop- 
ing the objects which they were instituted 
to fulfil. If you go to the Royal Academy, 
it is a fact that during the four summer 
months—the time most favourable to the 
student, the very months most suited to 
painting and drawing—the schools are 
obliged to be closed, because they must 
then prepare for our annual exhibition of 
national art. 1 need not remind you of the 
state of the British Museum at this mo- 
ment. I had the honour to-day of attend- 
ing my noble Friend the First Minister of the 
Crown, and receiving a deputation on the 
subject, which laid before us facts which 
are probably notorious to many Gentlemen 
in this House, although, perhaps, they are 
not so much interested in them as I, who 
have recently listened to the narrative. 
The fact is, that at this moment there 
is not accommodation in the British Mu- 
seum, which is a mass of collections on all 
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subjects, for any one single branch of litera- | 
ture, of science, or of art. The library in | 
the British Museum is now increasing at | 
the rate of 16,000 volumes a year, and in | 
less than thirty years a collection which | 
now nearly amounts to 500,000 volumes 
will be doubled. The accommodation is! 
exceedingly deficient, but, if we once | 
cease in the increase of our national | 
library, links will be wanting in the chain 
which can never be supplied. We have 
collections of art and of science at this} 
moment stowed in cellars. It was neces- 
sary to establish the Schools of Design 
that were founded in this country in dif- 
ferent places and under different roofs. 
If you look to our National Gallery, our 
collection of pictures is not nearly as rich 
as it might have been, because there is no 
proper receptacle for the contributions that | 
would be voluntarily made. At this mo- 
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ment the pictures of our national galleries 
are absolutely stowed in different buildings: 
and, instead of their being under the same 
roof, and forming a complete school of art 
—a collection which, presenting the styles 
of different ages and of different schools, 
might form the taste of the present age— 
you must walk from one street to another 
before you can be aware of the treasures 
which we actually possess. Well, Sir, the 
Royal Commissioners, feeling that the time 
had come when some effort should be made 
to concentrate all our seattered energies 
for the great object of the industrial ad. 
vancement of the nation, were conscious 
that before they could establish that na. 
tional arrangement in which we have been 
all along so deficient, it was absolutely ne. 
cessary that they should overcome one 
great difficulty—that they should obtain 
sufficient space for their object—and they 
have with this view purchased, in a spot 
which I myself think eminently adapted 
for their object, a considerable portion of 
land. They have made considerable pur- 
chases very near that spot where the 
Crystal Palace originally rose, and in a 
place where it is not impossible that they 
may be able even materially to increase 
the amount of land. They have expended 
for this purpose money which remained as 
the surplus of the contributions to the Ex- 
hibition, and they applied to Her Majesty’s 
Government to ascertain whether we would 
recommend to Parliament that the State 
should contribute an equal sum to that 
which they themselves expended for this 
object. The Committee will recollect that 
this was the last and the only opportunity 
of obtaining that, a want of which had 
hitherto rendered all our attempts to bring 
art and science to bear upon public educa- 
tion unavailing—I mean adequate space. 
If we lose the opportunity of purchasing 
this land, no other similar opportunity will 
again occur. In this rapidly imereasing 
city there is no other spot where so large 
a space of land could be obtained. Well, 
if the House of Commons will consent to 
the proposition which the Government 1s 
about to make, and will agree to contribute 
an equal sum to that contributed by the 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition— 
the joint contributions making 300,000l. 
—we shall then be in possession of & 
space of land which will allow us at last 
to bring to bear that united influence 
of science and art, in all their forms 
and combinations, which we believe will 
afford to the people of this country a com- 
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lete industrial education, which will raise 
our productions in the scale of invention, 
and which will, more perhaps than other 
causes, tend to promote the improvement 
of the humbler classes. Unquestionably, 
if the Committee assent to this proposition, 
it will be expedient that we should use 
of this spot for the erection of a Na- 
tional Gallery on a great and complete 
seale; but that is not by any means the 
only object which the Commissioners have 
set before them, if Parliament will assist 
them. They wish that there should be 
what I may style a great commercial mu- 
seum, in which may be found specimens 
of all the raw produce of the world. 
They wish that that should be followed 
by a repertory in which every machine that 
the ingenuity of man has devised, or can 
devise—the machinery which is to act upon 
that raw produce—may be studied by the 
people, and that they may find in that study 
a stimulus to their invention. Next, when 


thismachinery has acted upon the raw pro- 
duce, we wish to show the results in some 
museum, in which every possible manu- 
facture of man may be witnessed. The 
National Gallery, and the galleries of art 
and sculpture in every form, will afford 


8 fourth division, where in the study of 
the appropriate and the beautiful, the 
sources of ornament and decoration may 
be furnished. If the Committee will as- 
seat to this proposition, we hope we may 
doeven more than that which I have so 
slightly and so feebly sketched. Besides 
these four great divisions of raw material, 
of the machinery which man invents, of 
the manufacture which he creates, and of 
the art which inspires him, we hope we 
shall overcome a difficulty which has al- 
ways been experienced in this country, and 
of which all our learned societies complain 
—I allude to the inability of those socie- 
ties to confer together, and their want of 
juxtaposition. When we find a society 
like the Royal Society, so long a light of 
science in this country from the days of 
Newton, complaining that it has no means 
of fairly developing the uses of which it is 
susceptible—when we find that complaint 
not confined to the Royal Society, but pro- 
ceeding from all the learned and scientific 
societies in the Kingdom—we feel that the 
opportunity may now be afforded to those 
societies of assembling together in the 
Same spot, and we may look forward to 
the time when you will find the learning, 

@ science, and the art of the country 
collected together in one place, and illumi- 
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nating with their accumulated radiance not 
only the metropolis but every part of the 
United Kingdom. We are not attempting 
to do this by any compulsory means. All we 
recommend is, that space shall be afforded 
and secured, because upon space system 
entirely depends. When space is afforded, 
we shall allow the natural feeling of the 
country and the bent of these societies 
fairly to develop themselves. By no forced 
means whatever, but by what we contem- . 
plate as a natural process and as a conse- 
quence of irresistible circumstances, we 
shall find in one spot all that can form, all 
that can enlighten, and all that can elevate 
the intellect of man, and from this focus 
we shall give to this country a stimulus 
which, acting upon the intelligence of the 
people, shall elevate their ideas, enlighten 
their minds, and give to their inventions a 
much higher and purer aim than they have 
yet achieved. Ido not know that I need 
say more. Perhaps, indeed, I have said 
too much. I shall only be glad if I have 
not said it in vain. But I wish to make 
the Committee clearly understand what is 
the Vote to which I ask them to agree. It 
is not merely a gross sum of money which 
we are asking the Committee to vote for 
some particular object, but we ask you to 
unite with those who are prepared to act 
with you, and to display equal liberality. 
I have no doubt many hon. Gentlemen 
have read those Reports which, by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, have been laid upon 
the table of this House. To me I confess 
there is something touching in the shil- 
lings of the million being the foundation 
in this country of a great movement which 
I cannot myself doubt will raise the char- 
acter of the country and the education of 
the people. I think it is a legitimate ap- 
peal which I am making to the Committee, 
and I trust they will agree to the vote I am 
now about to place in the hands of Mr. 
Wilson Patten. 

The CHAIRMAN then read the Reso- 
lution, which was handed to him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and which 
was to the following effect :— 


“That a sum not exceeding 150,000/. shall be 
granted towards defraying in 1852-3 the purchase 
of land at Kensington Gore for a new National 
Gallery and institutions connected with science, 
in aid of the sum already contributed thereto by 
the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851.” 


Lorp SEYMOUR said, he believed that 
the people of this country had been ima- 
gining that they were superior to those of 
all other countries in manufacturing art; 
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but as they had lately had the advantage 
of collecting the productions of art and the 
manufactures of other nations, he doubted 
not they had seen that, unless they took care, 
they would soon be left behind in the race. 
He fully admitted, therefore, that it was 
most important that something should be 
done for promoting the industrial educa- 
tion of the people, and he thought so far 
they ought to be grateful to the Commis- 
sioners for their generous gift, and also for 
the plan they had sketched out; but that 
plan would require a great deal of consid- 
eration before it could be entirely adopted. 
One of the main proposals, as he under- 
stood, was, that all the scientific institu- 
tions, which now spent about 160,000/. a 
year for the maintenance of their different 
societies, should be brought together on 
this one spot. Now, the Report of the 
Commissioners, though it referred to the 
matter, did not show that these societies 
were in favour of this plan. He believed, 
indeed, that the societies themselves strong- 
ly objected to being removed to Kensing- 
ton. They met together for discussion on 
various scientific subjects, and it would be 
very inconvenient to them if they were to 
be carried such a distance from town. If 
the House undertook this plan on the sup- 
position that it would be supported by the 
money of the scientific societies, he thought 
they would find themselves greatly mis- 
taken. As to the commercial museums 
and repertories of manufactures and art, 
he thought they would have to be built 
with public money, for it would be neces- 
sary not only to buy the ground, but after- 
wards to build the museums. The Com- 
mittee was therefore asked to enter upon 
a very large undertaking, and he was anx- 
ious that they should not be misled upon 
this subject, but that they should be fully 
aware of the expense of the scheme. Now, 
with regard to the ground, no plans or 
maps had been laid upon the table to show 
whether it was intersected by any other 
property, because, if that were the case, 
and if there were any rights of way, it 
might be necessary to expend large sums 
in addition to the purchase-money, in buy- 
ing those rights. He had asked the other 
day that a plan might be laid before the 
House, in order that they might possess infor- 
mation on this subject. Then, ifthe House 
of Commons granted the money that was 
required, in whom was the property to be 
vested ? In the case of all purchases made 
by Parliament, one of two courses had been 
followed : either the ground had been pur- 
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chased as a place of public recreation jp 
the name of the Crown, and managed 

a responsible Minister; or, if bought for 
purposes of public improvement, it had 
been purchased by Commissioners who, 
when they had carried out the improve. 
ments, sold the ground that was not want. 
ed, and then laid the accounts before Par. 
liament. The House was now asked, how. 
ever, to pay 150,0000. for certain property, 
and he wished to know in whom it was to 
be vested, and who were to superintend 
the erection of buildings ? Were the Royal 
Commissioners to have the sole manage. 
ment, or was it to be confided to a respon. 
sible Minister of the Crown? He had no 
objection to the general scheme if it could 
be properly carried out, but he thought 
some information ought to be afforded to 
the Committee upon the points he had 
mentioned. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that og 
one of the Royal Commissioners, he might 
perhaps be allowed to say a few words upon 
this subject, though the information he 
could give would be very:imperfect. The 
further carrying out of this plan must de- 
pend very much upon the Government, 
upon whose aid the Commissioners had re- 
lied in order to bring it to the perfection 
which he hoped it might attain. The Com- 
missioners had been anxious, when they 
found the large sums in their hands, that 
some institution should be established which 
might commemorate the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. It was thought it would be un- 
wise to allow the benefits of that Exhibition 
to be merely transitory, and that some at- 
tempt should be made to perpetuate the 
advantages which were derived from it. 
Nothing appeared more likely to effect that 
object than an institution for extending the 
advantages of science and art in the indus- 
try of the country. He thought no one 
could have inspected the Great Exhibition 
without being convinced of the truth of an 
observation in one of the Reports of the 
Commissioners, that in future there would 
be great and severe competition in the in- 
dustry of the world, which would assume 
a more intellectual character. Now that 
House had been exceedingly willing to 
vote very large sums for scientific institu- 
tions, and more especially for the British 
Museum. He thought any one who hb 
considered the large sums—he believed, on 
an average, about 40,000I. a year—which 
had been voted for the British Museum, 
must be satisfied that many years could not 
elapse without some decision being come t 
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as to the great variety of objects which it 
was endeavoured to attain in that institu- 
tion. They ought certainly to have a 

¢ national library in this country, and 
a great number of books were collected at 
the Museum; but he could not think that 
the space now allotted in that building to 
the numerous articles of science and natu- 
ral history was likely long to suffice. Now, 
if they had other buildings upon a sufficient 
space of ground, room might be found in 
them for some of those objects to which ke 
referred, and the Museum might be left 
more entirely for the purpose of a library. 
These were the general objects which the 
Commissioners had in view. He believed 
that if this ground were now to be pur- 
chased, and the House should afterwards 
decide that they would not sanction any 
further outlay, the same spirit which led to 
the subscription of such very large sums 
for promoting the Great Exhibition, would, 
he had little reason to doubt, prompt the 
public to find means which would provide 
for the erection of the requisite buildings. 
He thought the mechanical inventions and 
the specimens of manufactures that would 
be collected, and the chymical lectures that 
would be given, would be matters of so 
much interest to those connected with ma- 
nufactures in all parts of the Kingdom, 
that they would think it of the greatest 
importance, that in the metropolis an es- 
tablishment should be maintained where so 
much valuable information might be ob- 
tained. He knew that the Museum of 
Practical Geology, which was erected a few 
years ago, had been the means of affording 
most valuable information to many persons. 
He thought it was to be lamented, that 
hitherto they had not had some great cen- 
tre of the kind suggested by the Commis- 
sioners, and he could not doubt that, though 
the plan was at present imperfect, the 
spirit of the nation and the disposition of 
that House—if the sum now asked for was 
voted—would lead to the establishment of 
such an institution. His noble Friend 
(Lord Seymour) had said he understood 
that some of the scientific societies would 
not be willing to go as far as Kensington 
to their evening meetings. That was very 
possible with regard to many of these asso- 
ciations, but the Commissioners left the 
Matter quite optional with the societies 
themselves. Any one who was acquainted 
With the Treasury knew that frequent ap- 
plications were made by many of these 
scientific societies for the use of public 
buildings in which to hold their meetings; 
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and it had been stated, on behalf cf some 
of them, that they found house-rents so 
very expensive that they would be obliged 
to dissolve the societies if their applications 
were refused. It must be evident that, 
in such cases, the societies would be very 
glad to have rooms allotted to them in the 
proposed buildings, where their meetings 
might take place. He could not but be- 
lieve that this was the commencement of a 
great improvement. He was very glad to 
| find that the Government had taken up the 
| question, and he believed that, under the 
| guidance of the illustrious Prince who was 
at the head of the Commission, they would 
| be able to render very great services to the 
country, and materially to promote the 
progress of science and art. 

Mr. HUME said, he had heard the 
statement of the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with great satisfaction, and 
he agreed that it was most desirable that 
the Government should come forward to 
aid the energy and public spirit of the peo- 
ple. The House must, however, consider 
what were to be the results of what they 
were now asked to do. The noble Lord 
(Lord Seymour) had inquired who were to 
have the management of the scheme, and 
on whom the responsibility would rest ? 
He (Mr. Hume was perfectly satisfied, that 
under the superintendence of the illustrious 
Prince who had been alluded to as presid- 
ing over the Commission, matters would go 
on well enough; but the House must look 
at the future, and he asked them to con- 
sider what was the constitution of the Com- 
mission. The Crown alone possessed any 
power over it—that House had nothing 
to do with it—and before they invested 
public property in the hands of such a 
Commission they ought to look, not only 
to the’ management of the property, but 
also to the use which might eventually 
be made of it. He thought they ought 
also to consider whether, on the site which 
was recommended such an institution would 
afford all the advantages which it ought 
| to afford. He had heard that it was in- 
tended to remove the National Gallery to 
Kensington, where, in his opinion, it would 
not be visited by one out of the ten persons 
who now went there. He doubted whether 
the pictures would not suffer more injury 
from the removal than they possibly could 
receive from the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere to which they were now subjected. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND: Sir, I entirely 
agree in what has been said relative to 
the public advantage to be derived from 
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giving every person in this country an op- 
portunity of advancing himself in litera- 
ture and science. I have no doubt but 
that the British Museum is an immense 
advantage to our people, but I have great 
doubts whether we are not now about to 
embark in a very crude speculation—a 
foolish attempt to force the population into 
a taste for the fine arts which nature has 
not given them. 


Supply— The National 


gress of the national mind in those pur- 
suits in which other nations exeel; but I 
believe that, to endeavour to force this 


taste upon them, is just as absurd nation- | 


ally as it would be individually, to at- 
tempt to make the same man a sculptor, 
& painter, a musician, a poet, an orator, a 
statesman, and a warrior. They all knew 
that was impossible, for there should be a 
division of Jabour in everything. 


highest order of painting as to make the 
Italians like beef-steaks and porter, The 
late Exhibition has given us a very useful 
lesson. 
est department even of manufactures. 
no time have we done so. 
I saw some specimens of working in iron, 


but even in this at no period were there in 
England such eminent workers in iron as | 
abroad. I could give instances of the truth 
of what I am saying from the productions 


of many countries in Europe. Gentle- 
men who have travelled abroad know the 
beautiful ornaments of cathedrals called 
altar screens. In the northern countries 
these are made of stone, whilst in Spain, 
and in the Low Countries, they are always 
made of iron, and the makers of them are 
as well known as the eminent painters. In 
Spain the people will tell you who was the 
maker of such and such altar screens, just 
as in Venice they will tell you who was the 
painter of such and such a picture. They 
had never attained such a pitch of work- 
manship in iron in this country. Our cloth 
manufacture is at this moment inferior to 
that of other countries, and we are not 
able to keep up a supply even of patterns 


of ordinary articles of dress, but are ob- | 


liged to go to France for them. Are you 
aware that not one of our great painters 
ever knew how to draw? Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds never did. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
it is notorious, did not know how to draw. 
I believe it would be exceedingly difficult 
to find any man in this country who could 
execute what is a common every-day work 
with French and Italians—namely, an out- 
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It sounds very liberal | 
and noble to desire the education and pro- | 


It would | 
be as difficult to make our people like the | 


You never did exceed in the high- | 
At) 
The other day | 
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| line drawing of a great painting; yet you 
are now going to try to force a taste on 
| our people. If you want to learn the sue. 
cess of our artists, you have only to walk 
into our lobbies and look at our frescoes— 
| you can there regale yourselves with spe. 
|cimens of English art. You are going to 
| pay a very large sum of money for land; 
| has the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer stated what he is going 
to do with the land when he gets it? If 
you are going to build upon it, let me ask 
where you will be able to find an architect? 
The new Houses of Parliament were to 
have been built for 700,0001.; we have 
expended 2,500,000. upon them, and this 
room, which is, or ought to be, the room 
par excellence—that room where the busi- 
ness of the nation is transacted—is not 
sufficient to hold us. First, it was impos- 
sible for us to hear one another; then we 
were alternately baked by heat and frozen 
by cold; we had either too much light or 
too little, and yet with all this experience 
of our architectural skill, we are about to 
embark in a wild scheme. I admit that 
in painting landscape scenery we excel all 
Europe, but in the fine arts generally we 
realise the old lines— 
“ That which with them is always gout, 
With us is only gout.” 

Mr. EWART said, he should support 
the proposal, which was the purchase of a 
piece of land, and if the Committee did 
not afterwards wish to use it, he had no 
doubt the land would fetch the price which 
they were now about to give for it. He 
was, however, at issue with the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond) upon 
the question as to the taste of the English 
people for the fine arts. He contended 
that it was almost disgraceful to humanity 
that any nation, even blacks, should be 
devoid of taste for those great works, or 
with proper education unable to arrive at 
some degree of perfection in them. The 
plan of the Royal Commissioners was un- 
doubtedly creditable in its conception, and 
would be energetically and successfully 
carried out. 

Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY expressed 
a hope that the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would use his powerful in- 
fluence to prevent the spoliation of the 
splendid works of art now going on in the 
National Gallery. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he could not eon- 
sent to give his vote until he knew t 
whom the land would be conveyed, who 
would have the control of the land, and for 
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what purposes the land would be,employed 
when they had purchased it. They were 
told the new National Gallery was to be 
erected on it, but he submitted there would 
be some question of the expediency of re- 
moving the National Gallery so far from 
the metropolis. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the proposition before the 
Committee was not to build any new Na- 
tional Gallery, or to raise any other edifice 
whatever. The proposition before the Com- 
mittee was whether they should contribute 
an equal sum with that already voted by 
the Royal Commissioners for the purchase 
of some land, which was the only plot of 
land which, he believed, ever could be pur- 
chased in the immediate vicinity of this 
metropolis. Hereafter, if it should be sub- 
mitted to that House that it was a con- 
venient site, among other things, for the 
National Gallery, which must be removed 
somewhere or other, for at present there 
was not a single place where works of art 
could be deposited in safety, it would be 
for the House fairly to consider that ques- 
tion, and it would be entirely under their 
control. All he wished the Committee now 


to do was to agree to vote this sum of 


150,0007., which he desired to see under 
the control of a Minister of the Crown, 
according to the language used in the Com- 
missioners’ Report. He had -never pro- 
posed that the Committee should vote a 
sum of money to be applied out of the con- 
trol of a Minister of the Crown responsi- 
ble to that House. They had heard some 
observations of hon. Members on the lo- 
eality. It was the locality to which not 
only the population of this metropolis but 
the whole population of the United King- 
dom resorted not two years ago, and he 
could not but believe that if the inducement 
were equal, the locality would be found 
convenient. The hon. Member for West 
Surrey (Mr. Drummond) seemed to ima- 
gine this was an attempt to force a feeling 
for fine pictures among the general com- 
munity; when the fact was, the reference 
to the National pictures was a very subordi- 
nate portion of the Commissioners’ Report. 
The scheme they recommended was neither 
more nor less than to give an industrial 
education to the people, and to bring the 
influence of science, especially, and of art, 
upon their manufacturing production. No 
attempt would be made to infuse a di- 
lettante spirit into the working classes, 
but an opportunity would be given them of 
fitting themselves for competing with their 
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rivals throughout the world. It was im- 
possible to conceive a plan more practical, 
more important, or more urgent as regard- 
ed the interests of the country. This land 
was, in fact, virtually purchased, because 


Universities. 


| the Commissioners had entered upon a con- 


tract for its purchase with the confident ex- 
pectation that Parliament and the country 
would assist them. When the purchase was 
fully completed, all further plans must re- 
ceive the consideration of that House, and 
he was sure that House would not consent 
to raising any buildings, or any expenditure, 
without a very rigid serutiny into all the 
arrangements, and taking care that the 
whole talent of the country should be 
brought into public competition. He hoped 
the Committee would agree to this Vote. 
By doing so they would not agree to any 
expenditure beyond the purchase of valu- 
able property, which hereafter might be dealt 
with with as Parliament should think fit. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he thought 
that the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not replied to the objection of 
his (Mr.V. Smith’s) noble Friend (Lord 
Seymour. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should give an answer to the ques- 
tion that had been put by the noble Lord 
the Member for Totnes (Lord Seymour), 
whether it was proposed to raise buildings 
at the public expense upon the ground 
that had been purchased, and whether the 
ground was to be under the control of the 
Commissioners or of a Minister of the 
Crown. 

Mr. EWART said, he thought the ex- 
act state of the case did not seem to be 
quite understood by some hon. Members. 
From the results of the Great Exhibition 
there remained 175,0001.; with the fund 
the Commissioners bought seventy acres of 
land, and they offered it to the nation on 
condition that seventy acres more were 
added to it. 

Lorp SEYMOUR said, they had not 
yet heard what was the quantity of ground 
to be purchased, or what portion was to be 
made over to the public. 

Mr. CLAY said, he wished to know if a 
conditional contract had been entered into 
for all the land, because it was reported 
that the owner of a small portion of the 
land, four acres only, asked 70,0001. for 
it, and said nothing should induce him to 
take a farthing less. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that offer had been treated 
with the contempt it deserved. There was 
no conditional agreement whatever. Se- 
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venty acres had been purchased by the | in the individual energy of the country, and 


surplus of the Exhibition, and the Com- | 


missioners offered to give the whole of their 


purchase to the public, provided the nation | 


if they established central schools, the 
would lessen the individual exertion which 
had been the mainstay of the mechanical 


would assist them in the object they had in | industry of the country. He had no objec. 


view. 


There could be no difficulty in| 


tion to grants of money for buildings for 


making arrangements satisfactory to the | the exhibition of our excellent works of art; 


House for its control and mangement, but | 


he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that the whole of the land purchased would 
be given to the public. 


Mr. HUME said, he was satisfied with | 


the ‘assurance that the land should be under 
the control of a Minister of the Crown, but 
hoped the Vote would be postponed until 
the plan of the property was before the 
Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be very convenient if 
the Committee would now dispose of the 
Vote. The country would understand they 
were paying 150,000/. and receiving pro- 
perty worth 300,000/. 

Mr. MONTAGUE CHAMBERS said, 
he was at a loss to know whether they 
were contributing to the purchase of se- 
venty or one hundred and forty acres. 
He intended to vote against the proposi- 
tion, because he knew not what was to be 


done with the money. He was exceedingly 
desirous that the Committee should know 
the purpose to which the land would be 
devoted, whether it was proposed to erect 
a building on it, or whether it was proposed 


to use the land for nothing. He appre- 
hended this was only the commencement of 
claims for larger sums for the erection of 
buildings upon this piece of land. He 
would not concur in any vote where in- 
formation was not given of the appropria- 
tion of the money. 

Sm JOHN YOUNG said, he believed 
the Committee would unanimously agree 
to the Vote, if a plan of the ground were 
laid upon the table. He hoped a plan 
would be laid on the table before the mo- 
ney was paid out of the Exchequer. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not sit still 
when he heard it stated that the Committee 
was almost unanimous upon the Vote about 
to be given. He had a strong opinion, 
which induced him to enter his protest 
against this Vote. But this was not on 
account of the various arguments that had 
been used that night. He did not agree 
in the low estimate that had been formed 
of the character of Englishmen by some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, nor that the per- 
fection of mechanical skill was due to the 
Govermental schools. He had a great faith 





but if it were intended to introduce central 
schools by which degrees were to be esta. 
blished, so that individuals out of the pale of 
these schools might be marked (he alluded 
to the centralising system in France, where 
the Ecole Polytechnique had been esta. 
blished, out of which there was no oppor- 
tunity for any individual, however great 
his merit), he felt bound to raise his voice 
the moment the question was introduced, 
It might be said, that this was only the 
first Vote; but this first Vote might intro- 
duce other Votes which would produce the 
consequences he dreaded. He would not 
be a party even to the first step in this 
direction. 

Mr. COWAN hoped the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would post- 
pone the Vote, as the Committee evidently 
was not in a position to consent to it. 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to make some answe: to the state. 
ment that had been made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Locke). If anything like the 
system that prevailed in France were to be 
the result of this Vote, he thought there 
was great danger in agreeing to it without 
further information. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Locke) had made a startling assertion, for 
which there was not the slightest founda- 
tion, to raise an argument against this Vote. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
heard, for the first time, the statement 
respecting this scheme, and he could say 
with perfect confidence that it was an as- 
sertion for which there was not the slight- 
est imaginable foundation. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 

(11.) 80,0001. for defraying the charge 
of the Funeral of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought that be- 
fore this money was voted there ought to 
be an account rendered, if not a Committee 
to inquire respecting alleged mismanage 
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ment in regard to some of the items, if 
report was true. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that it 
had been already explained by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that it was desirable to close the 
accounts as early as possible. He could 
assure the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) that immediately after the Funeral 
took place, means were taken to collect the 
yarious accounts, and he held in his hand 
an abstract of those accounts so far as he 
had been able to obtain them. The prin- 
cipal items were as follows: The accounts 
in the Department of Public Works, includ- 
ing all that was done in the Cathedral, 
amounted to 25,0001.; the Lord Chamber- 
Jain’s and Earl Marshal’s were not fully ren- 
dered yet, but were estimated at 33,0001. ; 
the expenses connected with the removal of 
the troops were 8,500J.; and there were ex- 
penses connected with their lodging, which 
might make the amount something more. 
The accounts received at present exceeded 
70,000/., but he believed the whole expenses 
would not be 80,0007. All care should be 


taken to exercise the most rigid and stern 
economy in the settlement of the accounts, 
and as soon as they had been got in and 


examined a statement should be laid before 
the House. 

Lord DUDLEY STUART said, that 
he thought this a very unsatisfactory mode 
of proceeding. A gentleman in private 
life would not act thus; and hon. Members 
must expect to be told by their constituents 
that they were not doing their duty. 
{“Oh, oh!’’] No doubt it was a very 
invidious thing to make any objection, 
however slight, to this Vote, and in some 
degree he rejoiced at that, because it 
showed the universal desire to do honour 
to the memory of the illustrious hero 
whom we had lost; and, for himself, he 
was second to none in veneration of a man 
whom he looked upon as the greatest man 
this country had ever produced. It would, 
however, have been more respectful to the 
people, more decent, and more constitu- 
tional, to put off asking for the money till 
the Government had their estimate ready. 
With respect to the sum, he was not pre- 
pared to say that it was excessive; but 
80,0007, appeared a large sum; he would 
not say it was not justifiable, and he 
should be disposed to act liberally on such 
an oecasion. When it was stated that the 
funeral of Nelson cost 14,0000., he could 
not avoid calling attention to the wide dif- 
ference between the sums. He did not 
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know whether in the expenses of the Lord 
Chamberlain were included the charges on 
account of those foreign officers who had 
attended; and information was also wanted 
as to whether the 80,0001. included all 
the charges which might be made. It 
was with great pain that he reverted to a 
circumstance connected with the funeral, 
which he thought it his duty, as a Member 
of Parliament, to take that opportunity of 
mentioning. He believed that the ar- 
rangements at the funeral were such as to 
command general approbation, and that to 
all it was a source of honourable delight 
to see a great man’s life, which had car- 
ried with it the admiration of the country 
and of the world, closed by a magnificent 
and spontaneous effusion of popular feel- 
ing which did credit to all concerned. The 
arrangements of the day were most excel- 
lent; but there was an arrangement which 
was of another character; and it was a 
deplorable fact, that an accident occurred 
a few days before, when the people of the 
metropolis and of the whole country were 
paying their testimony of respect to the 
ate Duke of Wellington by going to see 
him lie in state at Chelsea Hospital. 
[ Cries of “*Oh!’”’] He heard expressions 
of surprise. Was it a matter for surprise 
that one should allude to an occurrence 
which cost the lives of at least three of 
his fellow creatures? It was but just to 
say that those lives might have been pre- 
served had greater precautions been taken 
and better arrangements made by those 
who had the responsibility on that occa- 
sion? He did not wish to say more than 
that he regretted the success of everything 
connected with the solemnity should have 
been marred by that most deplorable event 
to which he had alluded. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
responsible for a certain share of the Vote 
to which the noble Lord objected; and as 
he was one of those who gave his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to understand that it was impossible 
to place before the House of Commons 
any reliable estimate before the funeral 
took place, he thought it right to say a 
few words in answer to the noble Lord’s 
observations. He could assure the noble 
Lord and the Committee that from the 
moment when he heard that the funeral 
was to take place, he was most anxious 
that estimates should be prepared; but he 
found on inquiry that, owing to the limited 
time given for making such great prepara- 
tions, the novel nature of the service re- 
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quired, and the changes which were taking 
place from day to day, it was impossible to 
arrive at any estimate on which reliance 
could be placed; and he thought it far 
better to give no estimate at all than one 
which might afterwards lead to disappoint- 
ment. As far as his department was con- 
cerned, the heads of all the expenditure 
had, he believed, been collected, and hon. 
Members would have an opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of the accounts. 
Every person in his department had toiled 
most assiduously and honestly, not only, 
he believed, with the view of carrying out 
the arrangements effectively, but also with 
a desire that everything should be done as 
economically as was consistent with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to remind 
the Committee of a very good rule which 
had been hitherto observed, that when a 
Minister undertook expenditure, he always 
laid an estimate on the table, and assumed 
the responsibility; but when an estimate 
could not be supplied, no money was paid 
till an account was produced. Why not 
wait in the present instance till all the 
accounts were collected ? 

Mr. 8. CARTER rose to address the 
Committee, but was received with loud 
eries of ‘‘ Oh, oh!” from the Ministerial 
benches. 

Mr. HUME said, he commended the 
hon. Member for Tavistock (Mr. S. Car- 
ter) as having, on a former occasion, 
done his duty. He (Mr. Hume) considered 
that the Committee were acting in the 
most disorderly manner. If the Govern- 
ment would not keep their followers in 
better order, and the Chairman could not 
obtain that order which was necessary to 
let the hon. Gentleman speak, business 
could not be proceeded with. He (Mr. 
Hume) should, therefore, propose that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Mr. HUDSON said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Montrose should have 
been the party who moved that progress be 
reported. It was his wish that this Vote 
should have been passed unanimously and 
without observation, expressing the convic- 
tion that, whatever the sum bestowed on 
the solemnity, it would not be grudged 
after the satisfaction which had been 
afforded to every Englishman who beheld 
the scene. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose would have acted more in accordance 
with the universal feeling of the country 
had he agreed to pass the Vote, and con- 





curred in the opinion that Parliament ang 
the country had not paid too much for 
witnessing an exhibition of feeling of 
which any Englishman might be proud, 

Mr. 8. CARTER again rose to address 
the House. He said he was entitled tp 
a hearing, and he was determined to exer. 
cise his privilege. [Loud cries of “Dj. 
vide, divide!’’] They could not put him 
down by uproar—he was of a different 
kind of metal. The question before them 
was, whether they should vote away 
80,0007. of the public money? The sum 
was greatly too much. And he complain. 
ed of it as a breach of public faith. Hon, 
Gentlemen on that side of the House did 
not intend to give their sanction to the 
expenditure of an unlimited sum; but only 
that a sum should be expended bearing 
some relation to precedents of cases before 
the House. Now, he was making a seri- 
ous charge, and he had a right to state 
his grounds for doing so. Really it was 
only by the grace and favour of Govern 
ment that they were not voting more. The 
Government had had all they had asked 
for granted them almost without a word, 
and he was really much obliged to them 
for not asking 10,000 men and 160,000, 
This Vote was five times that required for 
the funeral of the great Lord Nelson. He 
called that unjust, and a fraud upon the 
confidence of Members on that side of the 
House. What was the good of precedents 
if they were to multiply them by five? 
It had been said that this was a Vote 
that could never occur again. That was 
as good as saying that they would never 
have a great man in future. Well, per- 
haps, that was true, and the people would 
be too wise to spend their money on the 
splendour of war. If, however, they 
should be unfortunate enough to have a 
great man again, or another great funeral, 
they would have Government multiplying 
this precedent by five, and asking for 
400,0007. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he had one 
remark to make relative to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. He had 
heard little or nothing of what fell from 
him, but he did hear the word ‘ metal” 
escape from him. Now, from the spect 
men they had had of the hon. Gentleman, 
he thought they were likely to find a great 
deal of “dross” in him. Sure he was 
that, whatever circulation might take 
place of the hon. Gentleman’s metal, it 
would never be circulated through the 
United Kingdom. From all that he (Col. 
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Sibthorp) had witnessed, heard, and read, 
he did not believe there was a poor man 
or a poor woman in the country who would 
not willingly give their mite to testify 
their veneration for the memory of one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. 

Lown DUDLEY STUART said, he 
wished to repeat the question he had pre- 
viously put as to whether the estimate of 
80,0007. included the expenses of the 
foreign officers‘of distinction ? 

Ma. G. A. HAMILTON said, he be- 
lieved that the sum in question would more 
than cover every possible expense of the 
funeral. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 


TENANT COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a Second Time 
upon Monday next.” 

Mr. KEOGH said, he begged to ask the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland what was the course he intend- 
ed to pursue with respect to the several 
Bills he had introduced? He hoped an 
opportunity would be given for discussing 
them. With respect to two of the Bills, 
he considered them to be of the most ob- 
jectionable nature. He begged to say, 
that one Bill for which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken the most 
eredit to himself, was one which not fifty 


Members of that House could think of | 


sanetioning—no, not a single line of it. 
[Laughter.| This might appear to bea 
strong observation, but he challenged the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to dis- 
prove it. In fact, the provisions of the 
Bill were rank nonsense. Instead of post- 
poning the Bills, he called upon the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to bring them 
forward. He knew that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was anxious to 
postpone them, and that he had been ne- 
gotiating to postpone them, but they were 
anxious to test the sincerity of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and therefore 
they asked for an early opportunity to dis- 
cuss them. 

Mr. NAPIER said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman really entertained the 
objection he now stated to the Bills before 
the House, he ought to have given notice 
of his intention to move that they should 
be read that day six months. He under- 
stood that to three of the Bills there could 
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be no possible objection; and with regard 
to the fourth Bill, it having already passed 
the House three successive Sessions, he 
could not have imagined that it would have 
been opposed now. When he introduced 
the Bills he said he would leave them over 
till after the recess, and would be glad 
to receive from any quarter any honest 
amendments. As far as he was concern- 
ed, he was prepared to discuss them to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUME said, he must call upon the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to with- 
draw the expression ‘‘ any honest amend- 
ments.”” It was a mode of expression 
which ought not tu be addressed towards 
any hon. Member of that House. 

Viscount MONCK said, that he thought 
it was the interest of the landlords to give 
the tenants such an interest in the land as 
would induce them to invest their capital 
in it. [ Cries of ‘* Question !” 

An Hoy. MEMBER submitted that 
there was no question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the question 
before the House was, that the Bill be 
postponed till Monday. 

Viscount MONCK said, he did not 
mean to offer any captious objection to 
the Bill; but when he heard the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland describe the grievances 
that arise from the right of distress for 
rent, he was not prepared for the conclu- 
sion he had come to. He (Viscount Monck) 
was prepared to hear him say that having 
given great facilities to the landlord to re- 
cover his rent and possession of his land, 
he would abolish that incident to the feudal 
tenures, the right of distress for rent. He 
was very anxious that an early day should 
be fixed for the discussion of those Bills; 
and as Thursday was unoccupied by any 
other business, perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not object to 
fixing that day. 

Mr. JOHN SADLEIR said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
have no difficulty in perceiving that it was 
the intention of the Members for Ireland 
to give an honest opposition to these Bills, 
He (Mr. Sadleir) did not approve of their 
being sent to Ireland without previous 
discussion in the House of Commons; for 
that was alone the means of enabling the 
people of that country to understand them. 
He hoped, therefore, that Thursday next 
would be fixed for the Bills being brought 
forward. 


Sm JOHN YOUNG said, he was in- 
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quired, and the changes which were taking 
place from day to day, it was impossible to 
arrive at any estimate on which reliance 
could be placed; and he thought it far 
better to give no estimate at all than one 
which might afterwards lead to disappoint- 
ment. As far as his department was con- 
cerned, the heads of all the expenditure 
had, he believed, been collected, and hon. 
Members would have an opportunity of 
testing the accuracy of the accounts. 
Every person in his department had toiled 
most assiduously and honestly, not only, 
he believed, with the view of carrying out 
the arrangements effectively, but also with 
a desire that everything should be done as 
economically as was consistent with the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Mr. HUME said, he wished to remind 
the Committee of a very good rule which 
had been hitherto observed, that when a 
Minister undertook expenditure, he always 
laid an estimate on the table, and assumed 
the responsibility; but when an estimate 
could not be supplied, no money was paid 
till an account was produced. Why not 
wait in the present instance till all the 
accounts were collected ? 

Mr. 8. CARTER rose to address the 
Committee, but was received with loud 
cries of ‘“‘ Oh, oh!” from the Ministerial 
benches. 

Mr. HUME said, he commended the 
hon. Member for Tavistock (Mr. 8. Car- 
ter) as having, on a former occasion, 
done his duty. He (Mr. Hume) considered 
that the Committee were acting in the 
most disorderly manner. If the Govern- 
ment would not keep their followers in 
better order, and the Chairman could not 
obtain that order which was necessary to 
let the hon. Gentleman speak, business 
could not be proceeded with. He (Mr. 
Hume) should, therefore, propose that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Mr. HUDSON said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member for Montrose should have 
been the party who moved that progress be 
reported. It was his wish that this Vote 
should have been passed unanimously and 
without observation, expressing the convic- 
tion that, whatever the sum bestowed on 
the solemnity, it would not be grudged 
after the satisfaction which had been 
afforded to every Englishman who beheld 
the scene. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose would have acted more in accordance 
with the universal feeling of the country 
had he agreed to pass the Vote, and con- 
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curred in the opinion that Parliament and 
the country had not paid too much for 
witnessing an exhibition of feeling of 
which any Englishman might be proud, 

Mr. 8, CARTER again rose to address 
the House. He said he was entitled t 
a hearing, and he was determined to exer. 
cise his privilege. [Loud cries of “Dj. 
vide, divide!”"] They could not put him 
down by uproar—he was of a different 
kind of metal. The question before them 
was, whether they should vote away 
80,0007. of the public money? The sum 
was greatly too much. And he complain. 
ed of it as a breach of public faith. Hon, 
Gentlemen on that side of the House did 
not intend to give their sanction to the 
expenditure of an unlimited sum; but only 
that a sum should be expended bearing 
some relation to precedents of cases before 
the House. Now, he was making a sen- 
ous charge, and he had a right to state 
his grounds for doing so. Really it was 
only by the grace and favour of Govern. 
ment that they were not voting more. The 
Government had had all they had asked 
for granted them almost without a word, 
and he was really much obliged to them 
for not asking 10,000 men and 160,000I. 
This Vote was five times that required for 
the funeral of the great Lord Nelson. He 
called that unjust, and a fraud upon the 
confidence of Members on that side of the 
House. What was the good of precedents 
if they were to multiply them by five? 
It had been said that this was a Vote 
that could never occur again. That was 
as good as saying that they would never 
have a great man in future. Well, per- 
haps, that was true, and the people would 
be too wise to spend their money on the 
splendour of war. If, however, they 
should be unfortunate enough to have @ 
great man again, or another great funeral, 
they would have Government multiplying 
this precedent by five, and asking for 
400,0000. 

Coronet SIBTHORP said, he had one 
remark to make relative to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. He had 
heard little or nothing of what fell from 
him, but he did hear the word “« metal” 
escape from him. Now, from the spec 
men they had had of the hon. Gentleman, 
he thought they were likely to find a great 
deal of “dross” in him. Sure he was 
that, whatever circulation might take 
place of the hon. Gentleman’s metal, it 
would never be circulated through the 
United Kingdom, From all that he (Col. 
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Sibthorp) had witnessed, heard, and read, 
he did not believe there was a poor man 
or a poor woman in the country who would 
not willingly give their mite to testify 
their veneration for the memory of one of 
the greatest men who ever lived. 

Lorn DUDLEY STUART said, he 
wished to repeat the question he had pre- 
viously put as to whether the estimate of 
80,0007. included the expenses of the 
foreign officers‘of distinction ? 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he be- 
lieved that the sum in question would more 
than cover every possible expense of the 
funeral. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 


TENANT COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
3 BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a Second Time 
upon Monday next.” 

Mr. KEOGH said, he begged to ask the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland what was the course he intend- 
ed to pursue with respect to the several 
Bills he had introduced ? He hoped an 
opportunity would be given for discussing 
them. With respect to two of the Bills, 
he considered them to be of the most ob- 
jectionable nature. He begged to say, 
that one Bill for which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had taken the most 
eredit to himself, was one which not fifty 


Members of that House could think of | 


sanctioning—no, not a single line of it. 
[Laughter.] This might appear to bea 
strong observation, but he challenged the 
right bon. and learned Gentleman to dis- 
prove it. In fact, the provisions of the 
Bill were rank nonsense. Instead of post- 
poning the Bills, he called upon the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to bring them 
forward. He knew that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was anxious to 
postpone them, and that he had been ne- 
gotiating to postpone them, but they were 
anxious to test the sincerity of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and therefore 
they asked for an early opportunity to dis- 
cuss them. 

Mr. NAPIER said, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman really entertained the 
objection he now stated to the Bills before 
the House, he ought to have given notice 
of his intention to move that they should 
be read that day six months. He under- 
stood that to three of the Bills there could 





be no possible objection; and with regard 
to the fourth Bill, it having already passed 
the House three successive Sessions, he 
could not have imagined that it would have 
been opposed now. When he introduced 
the Bills he said he would leave them over 
till after the recess, and would be glad 
to receive from any quarter any honest 
amendments. As far as he was concern- 
ed, he was prepared to discuss them to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HUME said, he must call upon the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman to with- 
draw the expression ‘‘ any honest amend- 
ments.” It was a mode of expression 
which ought not tv be addressed towards 
any hon. Member of that House. 

Viscount MONCK said, that he thought 
it was the interest of the landlords to give 
the tenants such an interest in the land as 
would induce them to invest their capital 
in it. [ Cries of ‘* Question !””] 

An Hon. MEMBER submitted that 
there was no question before the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the question 
before the House was, that the Bill be 
postponed till Monday. 

Viscount MONCK said, he did not 
mean to offer any captious objection to 
the Bill; but when he heard the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland describe the grievances 
that arise from the right of distress for 
rent, he was not prepared for the conclu- 
sion he had come to. He (Viscount Monck) 
was prepared to hear him say that having 
given great facilities to the landlord to re- 
cover his rent and possession of his land, 
he would abolish that incident to the feudal 
tenures, the right of distress for rent. He 
was very anxious that an early day should 
be fixed for the discussion of those Bills; 
and as Thursday was unoccupied by any 
other business, perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not object to 
fixing that day. 

Mr. JOHN SADLEIR said, he thought 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
have no difficulty in perceiving that it was 
the intention of the Members for Ireland 
to give an honest opposition to these Bills, 
He (Mr. Sadleir) did not approve of their 
being sent to Ireland without previous 
discussion in the House of Commons; for 
that was alone the means of enabling the 
people of that country to understand them. 
He hoped, therefore, that Thursday next 
would be fixed for the Bills being brought 
forward. 


Sm JOHN YOUNG said, he was in- 
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clined to approve generally of the Bills, 
with the exception of the proposition to 
continue the law of distress, which, after 
the statement of the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, he thought should be abol- 
ished altogether. But he must say that 
he could not award equal praise to the 
measure regarding compensations for im- 
provements. He represented a county in 
which Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill was 
made the point of contest, and he had 
opposed that Bill; but on the other hand, 
he was prepared to say that the landlords of 
the county were prepared for greater conces- 
sions than were proposed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He thought the 
measure should be discussed at the earliest 
possible period, because the question con- 
nected with land was one of intense inter- 
est in Ireland; and if there was one class 
in Ireland more than another whose inter- 
est it was to have a speedy arrangement of 
the question, that class was the landlord 
class. He trusted that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not remit the 
Bills to a Select Committee, for if he did 
they would be lost. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought there was no 
chance, if the Bills were fixed for Thurs- 
day, that they could be got through on 
that day, and then the discussion on the 
Budget was appointed for Friday, which he 
did not think was likely to be terminated 
on that day. On Thursday, too, there was 
a subject of considerable importance, the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Westbury 
(Mr. J. Wilson), was appointed for discus- 
sion, which had an intimate relation to the 
financial statement of Friday last. With 
respect to the Bills themselves, he was con- 
fident that the more they were known, the 
more they would be appreciated. He did 
not think if they were brought forward on 
Thursday they could be fully discussed; 
therefore he would recommend his right 
hon. and learned Friend not to move any 
further with the Bills until after the 
recess. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
heard why to-morrow should not be taken 
for the discussion. It was important that 
measures relating to Ireland should be ap- 
proached by the House in a temperate and 
friendly spirit. Under all the cireumstan- 
ces, he thought these Bills should not be 
postponed till after the recess. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, he was quite 
prepared to meet the discussion of these 
Bills in a calm and temperate spirit, and 


Sir J. Young 





he hoped the right hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman would give them an Opportunity of 
doing so. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
make some observations on the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member for Athlone 
(Mr. Keogh), who had pronounced these 
Bills to be all nonsense. 

Mr. KEOGH said, he had pronounced 
thus unfavourably of only one of the mea. 
sures, and with reference to which Bill 
he adhered to every word that he had 
said. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he was not at 
all surprised at the hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman adhering to a criticism of which he 
thought he ought to be proud. It was the 
privilege of genius to exhibit itself in deela. 
mation, and leave the work of patient legis- 
lation to inferior minds. The hon, and 
learned Member had spoken most severely 
of the measure, and the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Sadleir) said that the Honse 
of Commons is the place for the discussion 
of this question; but if he (Mr. Whiteside) 
was to believe the hon. Member, a public 
discussion and decision had taken place 
elsewhere. Hon. Members were prepared 
to come to a discussion after deciding the 
question in another place. They under. 
took to speak the sentiments of the people 
of Ireland; but he (Mr. Whiteside) was 
sure that it was of a portion only, for those 
hon. Members who sat around himself and 
his friends were the representatives of a 
large portion of the Irish people, and were 
in no way inferior to those opposite. In 
submitting this Bill to the consideration of 
the House, he felt conscious that it pos- 
sessed many defects; but however defective 
it might be, either in matter or style, or 
however defective it might be for the 
amendment of those evils which existed, 
he felt sure that the justice and wisdom of 
the House would discuss it in calmness, 
and improve all the defects it contained. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he left to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers the boast of discussing 
these Bills in calmness, but he thought the 
proof, so far as they had gone, was not 
shown. He hoped, however, that mea 
sures of so much importance would have 
all the calmness and moderation whieh the 
subject deserved. He desired to press 
most earnestly upon the mind of the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land the great importance of these Bills. 
The subject was one upon which honest 
men might differ in opinion; but he thought 
a fair and temperate discussion would bring 
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them to be of one mind. 
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object being to decide whether the publi- 
cation was liable to stamp duty or not. 
An argument took place in the Exche- 


seven years ago reported that the mea- | quer, and the result was, that three of the 
sures were of the utmost importance to | four Judges were of opinion that the paper 


tenants’ improvements. 
ll that time for something to be done, 
and a deep-rooted dissatisfaction existed in 
many parts of the country. The decision 
of the House, he hoped, would be speedily 
taken and prove satisfactory to the inha- 
bitants of the sister island. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not secure the Bills 
coming on to-morrow, that not being a Go- 
yernment day; all they could do was to 
put them on the paper for that day, and 
take the change of being able to bring 
them on. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill to be read 2° To-morrow. 


NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law relating to the Stamp 
Duties upon Newspapers, he would not 
detain the House at any length. By the 


6 & 7 Will. 4, chap. 76, which was the 


Act imposing a duty on newspapers, a 
definition was given of what should be 
considered a newspaper within the mean- 
ing of the Act, and it was as follows :— 

“Any paper containing public news, intelli- 
gence, or occurrences printed in any part of the 
United Kingdom to be dispersed and made pub- 
lie; also any paper printed in any part of the 
United Kingdom weekly or oftener, or at intervals 
not exceeding twenty-six days, containing only or 
priucipally advertisements ; and also any paper 
containing any public news, intelligence, or oc- 
eurrences, or any remarks or observations thereon, 
printed in any part of the United Kingdom for 
sale, and published periodically, or in parts, or 
uumbers, at intervals not exceeding twenty-six 
days between the publication of any two such 
papers, parts, or numbers, where any of the said 
papers, parts, or numbers respectively shall not 
exceed two sheets of the dimensions hereinafter 
specified (exclusive of any cover or blank leaf, or 
any other leaf upon which any advertisement or 
other notice shall be printed), or shall be pub- 
lished for sale for a less sum than 6d., exclusive 
of the duty by this Act imposed thereon.” 


Now, a paper called the Household Nar- 
rative of Current Events had been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, 
and it was the opinion of the Stamp Office 
that that paper, although published at in- 
tervals of more than twenty-six days, was 
liable to stamp duty, and, accordingly, an 
information was filed against the publish- 
ts to recover the penalties incurred, the 


They had waited 





was not liable to duty, but the fourth, 
Mr. Baron Parke, was of opinion that it 
was liable. The difference of the opinion 
of the Judges turned entirely on the ques- 
tion whether the definitions he (the At- 
torney General had read, were separate 
and distinct definitions, or whether the 
third definition was a qualification of the 
former. The three Judges thought it was 
a qualification of the former; but Mr. 
Baron Parke considered it a separate defi- 
nition. The argument took place before 
the present Government came into office, 
and when he (the Attorney General) be- 
came Attorney General he found the law 
officers of the former Government were of 
opinion that the decision of the Exchequer 
was not satisfactory, and that it was ne- 
cessary to take the opinion of a higher 
Court of appeal. He certainly should have 
agreed in the course taken by his prede- 


/cessors, and, finding their opinion so ex- 


pressed, an appeal to the Court of Exche- 
quer Chamber was determined on. The 
House would recollect that great anxiety 
was manifested as to those proceedings in 
the Exchequer, and the course that would 
be adopted by the Government; and ques- 
tions had been put to him with very great 
courtesy by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side, and he had explained to them.as well 
as he could the state of the question. 
However, his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer thought it was 
right to adhere to the opinion expressed 
by the majority of the Court of Exchequer, 
and was extremely desirous, for the sake 
of literature, and to prevent the litigation 
likely to occur, that a measure should be 
introduced that should support that opin- 
ion. It was under these circumstances 
that he asked leave now to introduce a 
Bill to repeal that portion of the schedule 
to which he had called attention, and upon 
which the doubt rested, and give a sub- 
stantive definition of a newspaper, which 
would exclude from the operation of the 
stamp duty the publication in question and 
other publications of a like nature, con- 
taining news, but not published at inter- 
vals of less than twenty-six days. He 
hoped hon. Gentlemen would not think it 
necessary to avai! themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of the introduction of this Bill for 
entering into any discussion of that very 
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wide question, ‘‘ taxes on knowledge,”’ as 
they termed it, which could only have the 
effect of impeding a measure the object of 
which was to put a stop to litigation; but 
that they would consent as rapidly as 
possible to allow the Bill to pass into a 
law. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
had no wish to enter into the general 
question, but he wished to advert to a 
point of form. The hon. and learned At- 
tory General said that he was going to in- 
troduce a Bill to declare what a newspaper 
was in such a way as to exclude from the 
operation of the present Newspaper Stamp 
Act certain monthly publications. He (Mr. 
Gibson) thought, however, that the defini- 
tion which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given would extend the operation of 
the Stamp Act to publications which were 
not now liable to duty; and if that were so, 
he presumed that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee upon the News- 
paper Stamp Laws before the Bill was in- 
treduced. He thought that the proposed 
Bill would extend the operation of the 
Stamp Act, because, from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General’s remarks, it ap- 
peared that no papers were for the future 
to be considered newspapers which were 
published at a longer interval than once in 
twenty-six days, but that all papers pub- 
lished at less intervals than twenty-six days 
were to be considered newspapers. At 
present all papers of more than two sheets, 
and at a higher price than 6d., might be 
published more frequently than once in 
twenty-six days, without being liable to 
Stamp Duty. These, however, would be 
brought under the operation of the Stamp 
Act by the new definition given by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, and 
therefore he thought that the introduction 
of the Bill should be preceded by a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Great injus- 
tice had been done to small newspaper 
proprietors throughout the country whose 
monthly papers had been suppressed by 
letters from the Inland Revenue Office. 
When, however, they proceeded against 
Mr. Dickens, a gentleman of great influ- 
ence and popularity, they were frightened 
out of their proceedings, and brought in a 
Bill to declare that these publications never 
had been newspapers. What compensa- 
tion did they intend to offer to those per- 
sons whose papers had been suppressed on 
the ground that they were newspapers ? 
He was convinced that when the new Bill 
came to be discussed it would appear that 
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the new definition of a newspaper was just 
as unsound as the old one; and, if unde 
it they prosecuted persons for publishj 
unstamped papers, they would again he 
obliged to introduce a new declara 
Bill. In a future stage of the Bill he 
should feel it his duty to point out how 
completely inadequate this Bill would be to 
define what was a newspaper. In coneln. 
sion, he begged to ask the opinion of Mr, 
Speaker upon the point of form to which 
he had alluded ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that no doubt, if 
the effect of the Bill was to impose an ad 
ditional Stamp Duty, it should be intro. 
duced by a Committee of the whole House; 
it was, however, impossible for him to say 
whether this would be its effect until it was 
introduced, and he had an opportunity of 
examining it. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON would suggest 
whether it would not be better for the 
hon. and learned Attorney General to keep 
himself on the safe side, and to move 
the Bill in a Committee of the whole 
House ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that in his opinion, the Bill would not 
bring within the definition of newspapers 
publications not now liable to the Stamp 
Duties. He would, therefore, take his 
chance, and beg leave to introduce the 
Bill then. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney General and Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
eral. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION—RAILWAY 
AND CANAL BILLS. 

Mr. HENLEY, in rising to move the 
appointment of a Select Committee on 
the subject of Railway Amalgamation, as 
applied to Railway and Canal Bills about 
to be brought under the consideration of 
Parliament, said he hoped the House would 
allow him to make a few remarks, and at 
that late hour he would promise that they 
should be but few. The House was aware 
that at the present moment public notice 
had been given of a considerable number 
of Railway Bills that were to be brought 
before them in the course of the Session 
—he believed to the number of 150 or 
160—and amongst that number there were 
some twenty of what were called Amalgs- 
mation Bills; and of that twenty, some of 
them were of a nature so large, that the 
House had, perhaps, never had to deal 
with Bills of such magnitude. It was 
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hardly necessary for him to call the atten-|liament. Suppose it should be considered 
tion of the House to the vast magnitude | prudent not to negative amalgamation, but 
and importance of this subject, because it | to place them under sound regulations, the 
must be fully apparent to every one who | course of inquiry would naturally branch 
considered the matter, that if all these} into three or four distinct heads. The 
amalgamations, or any of them, went on, | first consideration would have relation to 
they would be laying the foundation for a | the parties who sought the amalgamation, 
state of things which, at no very distant | and what conditions should be imposed 

riod, might bring the House to consider upon them to protect their several inte- 
whether or not the whole locomotion of | rests, because many of those companies 
the Kingdom should be allowed to pass! who proposed to amalgamate stood upon a 
into the hands of one management. For by no means simple foundation, and before 
instance, some of the Bills related to | the amalgamation was allowed to take 
groups of the same country, and if these | place they ought to be required to con- 
groups were allowed to be united, what solidate their laws, so that when all the 
was there to prevent these groups after-| parties came to be married, they should 
wards joining again, and so proceeding | have a better chance of knowing what 
on from step to step until you came to) their respective interests would be, and 
have all the railways converted into one | how they would be affected by amalga- 
great concern? Now, in considering this| mation. Another class of parties whose 
matter, the first practical question they | interests would have to be considered were 
had to turn their attention to was, what | the lessors of some of our great trunk 
was to become of these Bills when they | lines of railway—a by no means insignifi- 
should be sent by the ordinary process of | cant or unimportant body. There were 
the House into those various Select Com- | reversionary interests in these lessors which 
mittees whose duty it would be to examine | may or may not be injured by amalga- 
into their merits? He thought all parties | mation. But Parliament should take care 
would agree with him that it would be | that their interests were properly looked 
hardly safe to refer each Bill to five Gen- | after. A third class at present under the 








tlemen, without, in the first place, if it was Standing Orders of the House had no 
possible, establishing some general views | locus standi before the Select Committees; 
which they should be required to take of | he alluded to those parties who had an 
the whole subject. It should first be as- | indirect interest in the questions of amal- 
certained whether it was possible that any | gamation, such as canals and competing 
general rules or practical regulations could | lines running parallel with the railways 
be laid down, either in the shape of Stand-| proposed to be amalgamated and created 


ing Orders or otherwise, by which the | into a monopoly. Care ought to be taken 
attention of these several Committees | that those parties were properly represent- 
might be drawn to the particular portion | ed in the inquiry, and had their interests 
of each Bill, and upon which they should! fairly dealt with. Passing then from them, 
be required, or not, according as it might | we come to those parties who were said to 
be determined, to expresss an opinion or| be more immediately concerned in this 
to call the attention of the House to each; matter. He came to the larger and more 
particular point as it might arise in detail. | important question of how tlhe public in- 
Of course, if the House agreed to appoint | terest was to be guarded against any in- 
such a Committee as he recommended, the | juries that were likely to result from these 
first matter for them to consider and de-| amalgamations. Now of course in this 
termine upon was the preliminary question | branch of the matter the first point that 
of whether these large amalgamations | struck one was what measures should be 
should be sanctioned or not. Of course, it | taken, or what were the proper regulations 
would naturally occur to hon. Members| to be laid down to secure ample and legiti- 
what power the railways had of effecting | mate accommodation for the public from 
these amalgamations by arrangements con- | those railways that proposed to amalga- 
cluded without reference to that House,| mate. It should be provided distinctly 
and it would be a question for them to | that none of such railways, or any portion 
consider whether such an arrangement, |of them, should be shut up against the 
over which they had no control, might not | public, or kept only for private use. What 
press much more severely upon the public | information it would be necessary for each 
than if they were made under the sanction | Committee to be furnished with, on this 
and-upon the conditions laid down by Par-| branch of the subject, and what returns 
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the House should require such Company | ways, in the event of the public interes 
to produce, would be one of the most im- | rendering it necessary. He had now stated 
portant points upon which this preliminary | the general views of the Government with 
Committee would have to report. The regard to the appointment of this Commit. 
next question was with regard to tolls | tee; but there was another point which he 
and fares. He should state that at the| had been requested to refer to. He had 
present moment, speaking generally, every | been asked to add the words, “ And t 
railway in the kingdom was running within | consider the principles which ought to 
the maximum fares and tolls allowed by! guide the House in Railway Bills and 
law, and that being so, of course where | Amalgamations generally,’”’ to the Rego. 
the parties came to ask for great privileges, | lution; and certainly, so far as he himself 
it would be the duty of the Legislature to | was concerned, he could see no objection 
consider what additional terms ought to be | to the introduction of such words, Before 
secured for the benefit of the public. That | he sat down, he must take the liberty of 
question should be carefully looked into | referring to one subject in connexion with 
by the general Committee, and something | railways upon which the public mind ap. 
should be done to ascertain what provision | peared to have been very much misinform- 
should be made against the tolls and fares|ed. It referred to the subject of accidents 
being unfairly raised. And then the Com- | that occurred upon railways. There had 
mittee would have to decide what course | been a general misapprehension abroad of 
should be taken with reference to the ge- ‘late as to the number of accidents which 
neral financial position of each party to | had taken place this year. It was sup. 
the Bill. Another point was as to the | posed that they had greatly increased; but 
general power of regulating railways, and | certainly that was not the case. The dif- 
this must also come under the Committee’s | ferent railway companies, according to law, 
consideration, who, however, could not; were required to make a return to the 
judge of it without looking closely, not | Board of Trade of all accidents where any 
only into the powers already existing by | serious injury occurred to any person. No 
law, but also into the way in which they | doubt the Returns did not comprise every 
had been exercised. As regarded the de- | accident that happened, because the term 
sirability of any Government control, there | “ serious injury’? was a somewhat inde- 
was, he thought, no question that any | finite phrase, and there might be injuries 
such must be limited to this extent—that| which one man might call serious, while 
you should not in any way relieve the rail-| another would not. It was very possible, 
way bodies of the responsibility of their| too, that railway parties viewed a serious 
acts; that you should not carry it to such | injury through a different medium to other 
@ point as to run any risk of an interference | people; but he had no reason whatever to 
which, under any pretence whatever, could | think that the railway authorities had look- 
be thought to relieve the railway bodies of | ed at the cases this year in any different 
their responsibilities in carrying on their af-| light than that which had guided them in 
fairs. At present no public body possessed | former years, and therefore as far as 4 
sufficient authority to protect the public| comparison went, the returns this year 
against any possible inconvenience that|were probably sufficiently accurate. He 
might arise from the creation in these | found then that the number of accidents 
concerns of a greater system of mono-| during the last three years arising from 
poly—he did not use the term invidiously | causes beyond the control of the parties 
—or through a closer system of manage-| injured, such as the engine running off the 
ment becoming the law of the land. He] line, were in 1850, 117; in 1851, 122; 
was bound to admit that, on the whole, | and in 1852, up to the 30th of November, 
railway management had shown no dispo-| 104; so that railway accidents had cer- 
sition to exceed their powers, or unjustly | tainly not increased, but had rather dimin- 
to use them against the public; on the|ished. There was at the same time 4 
contrary, they carried them on in a man-| very great increase in that particular spe- 
ner which had secured the general advan-| cies of traffic, out of which there was 
tage and benefit of the public; but still, | strong reason to think some of these ac- 
without interfering with the responsibility | cidents arose, namely, excursion trains. 
which attached to each, he repeated that |In 1850 there were 334 excursion trains 
something was necessary to be done, to|run, while in 1852, dating only up to the 
enable the Government to exercise a fur- | 30th September, the number rose to 671. 
ther control over the amalgamated rail-| He had thought it right to make this latter 
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statement to the House, because, as he had | come under the operation of the proposed 
before observed, considerable misapprehen- | Committee ? If so, he should be satisfied; 
gon and very erroneous impressions exist-| if not, he must himself press it upon the 
ed in the public mind on the subject. With- | attention of the House. 
out a further statement at that late hour, | Mr. HUDSON said, he hoped that Par- 
he should conclude by moving for a Select , liament would not foree upon companies 
Committee, for the purposes he had endea- | the execution of schemes which must in- 
youred to explain to the House. | volve considerable loss. He trusted that 
Motion made, and Question proposed— the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
_|the Board of Trade would confine his 
noip malgamation ae : | sg ys — which he — 
Railway, or Railway and Canal Bills, about to be | lal own. ney were extensive enough; 
brought under the consideration of Parliament, indeed, he thought, far too extensive. ‘De 
and to consider the principles which ought to! not Jet them go into the question of aban- 
guide the House in Railway Legislation. | dena call ll ; 
ell el bos wey’, re ca — — 
R. egged to express his gra- | to complete worthless schemes. He was 
tifieation at the observations of the right rather surprised to find the hon. Member 
hon. Gentleman, with reference to the de-| opposite (Mr. Locke) proposing what he 
erease of railway accidents, which he was did. ss 
sure the public would learn with great} Mr. LAING said, he was himself much 
satisfaction. He was also gratified at his interested in railways, and he begged to 
statement, that the Committee was not to| thank the right hon. Gentleman the 
enter on the question of interference with | President of the Board of Trade for this 
the management of railway boards, for he| measure, as well as for the terms in 
was convinced that if the Government in| which he had spoken of that much- 
any way lessened the responsibilities of the | calumniated and rather unpopular class, 
directors, there would not be a likelihood | the railway interest generally. These 
of a still greater decrease of accidents. If| questions were of that importance that 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman | made it desirable they should be inves- 
correctly, the Committee was to inquire / tigated and settled as soon as possible, 


« That a Select Committee be appointed to con 
sider the principle of Amalgamation as applied to 


into the powers of railway companies, and} on some sound and intelligible footing. 
also to inquire how far the powers allowed| No persons were more anxious than 


had been fulfilled. He would put this railway directors for this, and he did hope 
exse:—A company came to Parliament,|that an effort would now be made to 
and asked for powers to complete a rail-| remedy the evils of railway legislation, 
way; these powers it allowed to expire, | and settle it on a sounder and better basis 
and after the lapse of a considerable time | for the future. In 1844 a Select Com- 
left the landowners and the country totally | mittee was appointed, and the subject 
without the line they had expected. Such} was investigated by them with great care. 
companies there were in Parliament this! The principles embodied in their report 
year, asking for other powers, whilst they| had never been impugned; but those 
had not executed those already granted principles were swept away in the vortex 


them. That was a case requiring con- 
sideration. But he could instance a still 
stronger one. A railway company obtain- 
ed from that House power to execute a 
railway of given length; after three or four 
years their funds became deficient; they 
determined to stop all further proceedings; 
they appointed a committee; that com- 
mittee recommended them to go half way, 
and no further; the shareholders agreed. 
What, he asked, would be the disposition 
of Parliament with reference to such a 
‘ompany—a company which, having ob- 
tained powers on the supposition that it 
was to go the whole distance, fancied sub- 
sequently that it had a right to make 
merely a portion of the line? He wanted 
to know whether a case of that kind would 


| of speculation which afterwards took place, 
/and the consequence was, that we had now 
in round numbers 7,000 miles of railway, 
| which had cost us 36,000I. per mile, equal 
to a sum of 250,000,000/. sterling. Look 
at the cost of railways in other countries— 
in France, for example—where, the price 
of iron and materials being higher, you 
might expect the cost of a railway to be 
greater even than in England; but it was, 
in fact, many thousands of pounds a mile 
less. He believed there was no more 
certain proposition than that the cost 
|of anything, whether railway travelling, 
corn, or cotton, would in the long run be 
regulated by the prime cost of the article. 
If they, therefore, multiplied lines of rail- 
way where one would suffice, they incurred 
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so much the more expense, and in the long | the state into which railway companies with. 


run the public would have to pay so much 
the more for the accommodation afforded. 
A great source of the complaints now so 


pow legislative powers of regulation had 


| come, would by this time have deserved the 
| attention of Parliament, and the amalgams. 


rife amongst the public arose from the! tion which it was now proposed to effect 
state into which the property of the com-| gave a favourable opportunity of re-open. 
panies had been brought by legislation and ing the whole question. He agreed ep. 
other circumstances ; for after so many | tirely with what fell from the right hop, 
years’ increasing traffic, it would be found, | Gentleman the President of the Board of 
on looking at the share list, that the| Trade, so far as it went; but he could not 
great of bulk of it was at a discount, or | help hoping that the matter would be car. 
paying very inadequate returns for the) ried a little further, and some solution 
capital invested. With regard to the ac-| attempted to the great difficulties which 
cidents on railways, their number had been | had heretofore attended the question of 
much overrated. Looking at the number} railway legislation. One great effort to 
and speed of the trains and the number of | solve those difficulties had been made by 
passengers they conveyed, the wonder was; the Government of Sir Robert Peel in 
not that so many but that so few accidents | 1844 and 1845, which failed in the face of 
should have taken place, and that the | difficulties that had undoubtedly prevented 
number should be small when compared | its being followed up hitherto. At the 
either with what took place under the) same time he thought the experience of 
former system of travelling, or on the| seven or eight years had produced great 
foreign railroads. The true interests of| regret in the public that it had not been 
the public and the companies were, he| followed up. They had seen enormous 
believed, identical ; and if amalgamations | evils resulting from the incapacity—he was 
were to be carried into effect, it must not| sorry to use this term, and on no other 
be on the ground of advantage resulting to | subject would he consent to use it—or the 
the railway interest, but to the public. The | cowardice of Parliament in dealing with 
extravagant cost of the railways of this|the subject. Parliament had never grap- 
country sufficiently showed the vice of the} pled with its difficulties, and the conse- 
| quences had been the loss of 70,000,001. 
structed. We had, as he had previously | of capital, as stated by his hon. Friend 
stated, 7,000 miles of railway, which had | who spoke last, the execution of the works 
cost at an average 36,000/. a mile, or| in a less perfect style, and a great increase 





system under which they had been con- 


250,000,0002. in the whole ;_ whereas the 
French lines had been constructed at an 
average of 25,000/. a mile, and from 


15,0001. to 20,0007. for the branch lines. | 


If we had the thing to do over again, every 
one acknowledged that it would be per- 
fectly practicable to construct the railways 
in this country, at the same cost per mile 
as in France; and, even allowing 25,0001. 
per mile, the actual cost being 36,000I., 
it followed that there had been a useless 
outlay to the amount of something like 
70,000,000/. of capital all wasted as 
completely as if it had been thrown into 
the sea. He doubted not that if our rail- 
ways had to be made over again, the 
saving of cost might amount to fully this 
sum. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was very 
glad that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) proposed to appoint this Com- 
mittee. It was quite obvious that the 
subject of railway amalgamation among 
the great companies deserved every atten- 
tion. Even if it had not now been pro- 
posed to amalgamate those concerns, yet 


Mr. Laing 


of public dissatisfaction. Not only this, 
but railway speculation in times of com- 
mercial prosperity assumed so extravagant 
and feverish a character that all parties 
| ran mad with it, and it become one of the 
| great causes of commercial derangement. 
He was one of those who thought no good 
was to be effected by the intermeddling of 
Government departments. The only me- 
thod to which he looked with hope, as 
likely to yield advantageous results, and 
lead te a better system, was the establish- 
ment of a community of interests between 
the railway companies and the public. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
lay down a plan, not merely in reference 
to details, but embracing the whole ques- 
tion of railways; and he trusted some 
measure would be established—something 
like system—to guide Parliament on all 
future occasions. 

Mr. COWAN said, he was convineed 
that many amalgamations, if properly 
carried out, would prove of great public 
advantage. He would suggest that some 
better means should be taken for procuring 
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the aid of the railways, in providing for the HOUSE OF LORDS, 
mail service of the country; and he wished 7 1852 
to know how Bills about to be applied for Tuesday, December 7, 1852. 
in the present Session would be affected Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Clan- 


; brassill 
2 . 
by the proposed Committee ? Pustic Brit. —1* West India Colonies, &c., 


GexeraL ANSON said, he was glad that | Loans Act Amendment. 
the purview of the Committee was to be so| eported. — Oaths in Chancery, &c.; Bank 
extended as to include every description Notes. 
of case which implied amalgamation, such | new yLsTER AND THE NEW ZEALAND 
as leases and arrangements ; for he was COMPANY 
satisfied that the inquiry wonld be as : 
ye The Duxe of NEWCASTLE presented 


extensive as he could wish it. He was vg? : : 
; . a petition from the inhabitants of the Pro- 
evinced that the system under which we vince of New Ulster, in New Zealand, 


 mggaed remange. Agvet arene, | urging on their Lordships’ House the im- 


ela Fi oie one Mga a policy = injustice of burthening the re- 
< venues of the Colony for the losses sus- 
Mz. MANGLES trusted that the right | tained by the New Zealand Company. He 
hon. Gentleman would not rest satisfied | was not going to trouble their Lordships 
with the Report of the Committee, but by reading the petition, because it was pro- 
that he would adopt some final legislation | hable thag in some form or other the sub- 
on the subject, ject to which it related would again have 
Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he | to be discussed in the course of the present 
considered that competition afforded no real | Session of Parliament; for he anticipated 
security as regarded the conduct of railway | that, before long, the legislation of last 
companies, and that, if these measures Session, with reference to the colony of 
of amalgamation were sanctioned, compe- New Zealand, would elicit such remon- 
tition would become a mere dead letter. | strances from the settlers on the subject 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the} of the claims of the New Zealand Com- 
President of the Board of Trade would| pany as would render it incumbent on 
propose this Committee as soon as possible, | their Lordships to raise the question in 
and that it would meet before the recess, } some shape or other. In New Ulster the 
80 as to arrange their course of proceeding, | New Zealand Company never purchased 
and to give such intimations as they could land at all, and their whole operations were 
to guide the different railway companies _| calculated — injury rather than ad- 
Mr, HENLEY said, it would be for the | Y@"tage on the colonists. 
Committee carefully to consider the ques- The Eart of DESART said, he rather 
tion thrown out by the hon. Member for wished to remove an impression which ex- 
Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan), which he regard- isted in that House, that the present Go- 
edas a most important one. As soon as| Yernment had had anything to do with the 
the question of railway amalgamation legislation of which this petition complain- 
should be disposed of, he should endeavour ed. The real fact was, that the only 
to lay down some definite rules of railway legislation which had fallen into the hands 
management which should prove satisfac- of the present Government relative to New 
tory. He would only observe, with refer- Zealand was that contained in the impor- 
ence to some observations that had been | t@nt Act of last Session giving a new con- 
made, that though under the system of stitution to that rising colony. When that 
this country hitherto railways had cost | YS under consideration, the Government 
more money, and we had perhaps had did not think it a fit time to enter on a 
more made than was necessary, we had consideration of the conflicting interests of 
yet attained to a higher speed than was | #880ciations and colonists, but took all 
generally accessible on the Continent. those interests precisely as they found 
ith reference to the Committee, he| ‘hem. They would, they thought, incur a 
should wish it to consist as little as | S¢Tious responsibility if they failed to confer 


possible of Members connected with the | istitutions on the colony which experience 
railway interest showed were likely to prove beneficial. 


4 The Duxe of NEWCASTLE said, he 
Motion agreed to. certainly could not allow the observations 
The House adjourned at a quarter| which had fallen from the noble Earl oppo- 
ore Two o'clock. site to pass altogether unnoticed; because 
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he must remind the noble Earl that not 
only in the last Session of Parliament, in 
the other House of Parliament, but on the 
hustings also, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir J. Pakington) took the greatest pos- 
sible credit for the legislation with refer- 
ence to the constitution of New Zealand; 
and he (the Duke of Newcastle) thought, 
if the Government deemed it just at that 
time to take credit for the constitution 
they gave to New Zealand, they were not 
now entitled to wash their hands of that 
measure, which imposed on the inhabitants 
of the colony debts to which they were 
not liable. The Government ought to do 
one of two things—they ought either to 
disown the measure, or to take on them- 
selves the whole responsibility of it. And 
when the noble Earl said the Government 
found certain conflicting interests} and that 
they did not think it was right to consider 
the Colony on the one hand, or the Com- 
pany on the other, with reference to the 
claims which they admitted and the claims 
which they denied, he would remind the 
noble Earl that this was exactly what 
they had done, and what'he had urged 
them not to do. This question between 
the Colony and the New Zealand Company 
was of a very serious nature, and the ar- 
gument which he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
used when the measure for granting a con- 
stitution to New Zealand was under dis- 
cussion, was this: ‘‘ Do not attempt to 
legislate upon this question between the 
Colony and this Company now; wait for 
further information; do not prejudge the 
question, and impose a tax upon the people 
for the liquidation of a debt which they 
say they are not liable to pay until you 
have heard their remonstrances, and until 
you have an opportunity of investigating 
the grave charges which the colonists 
have made against the New Zealand Com- 
pany.”’ That was precisely the argu- 
ment he used; and but for the conduct of 
the Government, he believed that part of 
the measure would never have passed into 
a law. He did not mean to say that the 
noble Earl or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir J. Pakington) were, solely or originally, 
responsible for the legislation in question; 
he was ready to admit that the same view 
which they had taken of it was taken by 
the noble Earl recently at the head of the 
Colonial Office (Earl Grey); but it would 
be a novel doctrine if a Government should 
introduce a measure of legislation in that 
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House, and succeed in carrying it ¢ 
Parliament, and then, when they found 
that an obnoxious proposition had been 
passed, and one about which grave remop. 
strances were presented, that they should 
come forward and say they were not re. 
sponsible for that part of the measure, 
He protested against such a doctriue, 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

Lorv LYNDHURST: My Lords, I beg 
to call your Lordships’ attention to the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the state of the University of 
Cambridge, and the respective studies and 
discipline there, and which report has been 
laid on the table of your Lordships’ House, 
Your Lordships are no doubt aware of the 
charges which have been repeatedly pre- 
ferred of late years against the two Uni- 
versities, accusing them of negligence, su- 
pineness, and indifference to improvement 
—and not only indifference to improvement 
with regard to the discizjline of those 
learned bodies, but an absolute disposition 
to oppose all improvement. With respect 
to these charges against the University of 
Cambridge, I wish to direct your Lordships’ 
notice to a few passages which are con- 
tained in the Commissioners’ Report. The 
Commissioners say— 

“‘ Before we conclude this Report, it is with un- 
feigned pleasure that we attempt another task; 
that we endeavour in a few words to indicate the 
points wherein the University has in modern times 
shown in the spirit of her administration her wil- 
lingness to enlarge the cycle of her studies, and to 
modify her institutions so far as the rigid severity 
of her laws permitted. We have abundant proofs 
supplied by our evidence that the University has 
been liberal in the general administration of her 
funds, not husbanding them. parsimoniously, but 
bestowing them to the very limits of her power 
upon objects of great academical importance, 
Nor should we fail to notice the vote of a com- 
mittee to revise the statutes of the University, 
with a view to petitioning Your Majesty for Your 
Royal sanction to an amended code of University 
laws. This committee was voted by the Senate 
some time before the issue of a Royal Commission 
had been by any one anticipated. That the Uni- 
versity was ready to enlarge its cycle of studies, 
is proved by its instituting new triposes of 
moral and natural sciences, and thus affording to 
most of the professors an extended field of useful 
ness. A like spirit has been shown by the col- 
leges, which in several instances have, at a great 
cost, and no small sacrifice of personal interests, 
enlarged their buildings, and in all cases shown 
themselves careful guardians of their corporate 
property, by foregoing a part of the income of the 
existing body, with a view to the prospective bene- 
fit of the society. Many of the colleges also have 
sought wholesome modifications of their 
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given up valueless or injurious privileges, and 

¢ to the full extent of their powers in obtaining 
removal of restrictions which prejudicially 
limited the free election to their fellowships and 
scholarships. All these were spontaneous acts, 
and in the right direction. We regard them as 
the marks of a wise and honourable spirit, and they 
have been in good part suggestive to ourselves 
of the reforms we have ventured to recommend.” 


In another part of their Report the Com- 
missioners observe as follows :— 

«One happy cireumstance in the position of the 
University is deserving of special comment. A 
great majority of the college fellowships have long 
been open to free competition ; this has given to 
the University a high moral elevation, and con- 
tributed in a high degree to make her the honoured 
instrument of public good. The same condition 
marks the distribution of many valued University 
prizes, Itis, we think, this fact which has called 
forth a high sentiment of honour, and an unbend- 
ing sense of public duty on the part of the govern- 
ing powers and examiners, whether of the colleges 
or of the University. That the rewards of com- 
petition be given to the most worthy is a principle 
now so deeply penetrating the moral life of Cam- 
bridge, that its violation seems almost beyond the 
region of thought. 

“What above all other things gives us hope for 
the future good of Cambridge, is the manly, free, 
and truth-loving character of her sons, springing 
in part, at least, from her collegiate system, the 
character of her studies, and the uprightness of 
her administration, producing in return confidence 
and goodwill on the part of those committed to 
her care. In all her members she believes that 
she possesses a body of men, who, strong in their 
historical remembrances. cling to what is truly 
good, would seek for no needless change, and 
would admit of no change which had not the fair 
promise of scientific, moral, and religious benefit.” 
My Lords, as one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the University of Cambridge— 
having been a member of the Synod of 
that body for nearly sixty years—having 
represented the University of Cambridge 
in successive Parliaments— and holding, 
at present, a high office in that learned 
society—I thought it my duty to read 
these passages from the Report of the 
Commissioners, as affording the best an- 
swer to the charges, so often reiterated, to 
which I have referred, and which, I am 
sure, can have risen only from entire igno- 
rance of what is passing within the walls 
of the University, and of the exertions 
made by that learned body to improve and 
extend, as far as their limited authority ad- 
mits, the benefits of that noble institution. 
Thope your Lordships will excuse me for 
this intrusion. 


SELECT COMMITTEES, 
Eart GRANVILLE moved— 


_ ‘That, in the event of a division taking place 
iM any Select Committee, the Question proposed, 
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the Name of the Lord proposing the Question, 
and the respective Votes thereupon of each Lord 
present, be entered on the Minutes of Evidence, 
or on the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee (as the case may be), and reported to the 
House on the report of such Committee.” 

The noble Earl referred to the alterations 
adopted by the other House in reference 
to the record of the proceedings of Select 
Committees; and said that a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House was appointed 
last year to consider how far those altera- 
tions would be applicable to the Commit- 
tees of the Lords, As Chairman of the 
Committee he communicated with the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
told him that from what he had heard he 
understood the alterations worked admira- 
bly; and, having received the evidence of 
some Members of the other House, the 
Committee reported on the subject. He 
moved their Lordships to agree to the 
recommendations of the Committee, with 
some alterations. On that occasion he was 
defeated, it being argued that it was not 
desirable to decide so hastily, as the evi- 
dence had not been laid before their Lord- 
ships. The evidence was now in their 
hands, and would be found strongly in fa- 
vour of the Motion he proposed. He was 
aware that one objection to the Motion 
was, that it was the practice of their 
Lordships to assimilate the proceedings of 
Committees as much as possible to the 
proceedings of the whole House, and that 
no divisions were ever recorded in their 
Lordships’ journals. But he did not see 
the great virtue of the existing regula- 
tion with respect to the whole House; for 
he thought that House, like every other 
body, would gain by publicity. He called 
their Lordships’ attention, however, to the 
fact that not only what was said in that 
House was recorded in the public newspa- 
pers, but it was the practice of two noble 
Peers, having a sort of semi-official posi- 
tion, to make out a list of divisions, which 
appeared first of all in the newspapers, 
and afterwards in Hansard. It might be 
said by some that there was no occasion 
to publish the divisions in their Lordships’ 
House, as their Lordships represented no 
constituencies, Nobody, at any rate, 
would deny that their Lordships were 
amenable to public opinion, However, the 
same argument did not apply to Commit- 
tees, as they were composed of Peers dele- 
gated by their Lordships; and it was de- 
sirable that their Lordships should know 
how the majority and minority were com- 
posed. He recollected that in one of the 
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most numerously attended Committees of 
that House a Report was prepared by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, as representing 
the opinions of the then existing Govern- 
ment. Now, whether that Report was 
wrong or right, as it was in conformity 
with the existing legislation on the sub- 
ject, some record of it ought to have been 
retained; and it surely would have been 
of interest to their Lordships and the pub- 
lic to know what it contained, and what 
the opinion of the minority was on the 
subject to which it referred. It was also 
of importance to know in what way par- 
ticular paragraphs and recommendations in 
a report were carried—whether by a large 
or small majority, and in what way the 
Members voted; for it might happen that 
their Lordships would not give the same 
weight to the views of persons forming the 
majority which they did to those of the 
minority. When examined before the 
Committee to which he had already re- 
ferred, Sir James Graham stated that the 
change which had taken place in the prac- 
tice of Committees of the other House had 
been productive of unmixed good, and had 
proved most salutary in its results—one of 
the great advantages being that a minority 
had the opportunity afforded them of ma- 
king known their views. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that there was no depart- 
ment of the business of their Lordships’ 
House that was more likely to do credit to 
their Lordships in the eyes of the public 
than the labours of their Select Commit- 
tees. From the knowledge, the experience, 
and the ability of those who usually served 
on those Committees, they were peculiarly 
fitted to go into the investigations for which 
they were instituted; and as they ex- 
amined witnesses on oath—which was not 
the case in the Committees of the other 
House—he believed that the publication of 
their proceedings would go far to keep up 
and increase the estimation which their 
Lordships held in public opinion. He be- 
lieved the opinion of the public was very 
much influenced in the ease of public 
bodies, as in individuals, by what took 
place in small as well as in great affairs ; 
and, if their Lordships opposed the Reso- 
lution which he now proposed, it might lead 
to an opinion—which was the very reverse 
of the fact—that their Lordships were op- 


posed to the safest and most necessary: 


reforms. 

Lorp REDESDALE objected to the 
proposed Resolution, on the ground that it 
would entirely alter the character of the 
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Committees of that House. When their 
Lordships delegated a certain number of 
its Members as a Committee to consider g 
particular question, the Report which the 
made was the Report of the Committee, 
and was so regarded by the House, But 
the effect of the alteration would be, that 
everybody’s opinion would be given as well 
as that of the majority. He would cer. 
taiely say “‘No!’’ to the Resolution, 
though he would not divide the House on 
the subject. 

On Question, agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 7, 1852. 


ag vee New Member Sworn.—For Peter- 

borough, George Hammond Whalley, esq. 
Pustic Buts.—1° County Rates and Expendi- 
ture. 

2° Land Improvement (Ireland) ; Leasing 
Powers (Ireland) ; Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land) ; Tenant Right (Ireland). 

8° Commons Inclosure. 


POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION, 


Mr. WALTER begged to ask whether 
the attention of the President of the Poor 
Law Board had been drawn to a case, 
reported in last Saturday’s papers of 
circumstance that had occurred in refer- 
ence to a poor young woman who, in the 


last stage of pregnancy, and utterly desti- 


tute, had been, as was alleged, refused 
admittance into Lambeth workhouse? He 
wished also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the Poor Law Board had not 
the power to compel the Guardians to do 
their duty in such cases as that reported, 
without the intervention of the police; 
and, further, whether, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had noticed the case, he had 
taken any steps in the matter ? 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he had 
seen the report referred to, and had di- 
rected inquiries to be made into the whole 
case. Mr. Hall, the Metropolitan Poor 
Law Inspector, had that day, by his in- 
structions, proceeded to Lambeth work- 
house to investigate the matter, and to 
report the result of his inquiries to the 
Poor Law Board; but when he (Sir J. 
Trollope) left his office, half an hour 
since, Mr. Hall had not yet returned. So 
soon as he had possession of the facts 
himself, he should be ready to state them 
to the House. As to any power in the 
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of Guardians to call in the authority 
of the police to aid them in their duty, he 
knew of no such power, which he con- 
eeived would be wholly opposed to the 
entire spirit of the Poor Law Act. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. TUFNELL said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of distributing a selection from 
the Reports and Returns printed by order 
of the House of Commons, amongst the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions of the 
United Kingdom. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that his proposition was confined 
toa selection of the Parliamentary Re- 
ports and Papers—for to send down all 
those documents to any institution would 
be to overwhelm it—as the Members of 
the House were—with a mass of papers 
a considerable portion of which would be 
utterly useless. Indeed, he should be very 
glad to have the principle of selection ex- 
tended to the documents printed for the 
use of Parliament itself; for, though no- 
thing could exceed the value and interest 
of much that was printed in the ‘ blue 
books” and papers, there could be no 
doubt that a great deal was printed need- 
lessly, From 1731 to 1800 there were 
printed 110 volumes, and from 1801 down 
to the present time there were printed 
1,794 volumes, not a few of which might 
have been very well dispensed with. In 
1800 the annual number of volumes print- 
ed by the House was 20, now it was 60. 
He proposed that the Committee should 
lay down some rule as to what institutions 
should be entitled to these papers. An 
institution, for instance, ought to have a 
certain number of members to entitle them 
to the privilege. The mechanics’ institutes 
had taken deep root in the country; they 
formed the great means by which the mid- 
dle classes of society were enabled to ob- 
tain intellectual improvement; they were 
therefore deserving of peculiar favour, and 
many of the highest persons in the land, 
and some of the greatest statesmen of the 
age, did not disdain to lecture at some of 
them. Toa conference held last year by 
the Society of Arts, the various mechanics’ 
Institutes sent delegates. The object of 
the conference was that such of those in- 
stitutions as wished to affiliate themselves 
should enjoy the advantages which such 
affiliation would confer. He understood 
that since that time 230 institutions, num- 
bering between 60,000 and 70,000 mem- 

ts, had so affiliated themselves. The 
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next thing which the Committee should 
consider was, whether postage should be 
paid upon such papers as were sent to 
them. He thought that they should exact 
some trifling postage. The Committee 
might be made permanent, and should 
from time to time select the papers that 
should be distributed in the manner he 
proposed. He also thought, that, upon 
the dissolution of a society, these books 
should be distributed to other institutions, 
or disposed of as the House might think 
proper. He was desirous that full in- 
formation should be given to the people 
upon the subject of finance, and colonisa- 
tion. A selection of Parliamentary Re- 
ports and Papers such as he proposed, 
would, he was satisfied, be hailed as of the 
highest value and interest by the institu- 
tions in whose behalf he spoke, and would 
tend in a marked manner to diffuse among 
the people sound political information upon 
all the great subjects of national concern. 
They would show, too, that the representa- 
tives of the people, besides their atten- 
dance and debates in that House, were ar- 
duously engaged throughout the Session in 
the development of information essential 
for the public service. As he understood 
that the Government did not intend to op- 
pose the appointment of a Committee, he 
would not detain the House further, but 
trusted that means would be devised for 
carrying out a measure which he was con- 
vinced would tend to rivet more firmly the 
links that connected that House with the 
most intelligent classes of the community. 

Mr. EWART seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of distributing, gratis, 
under certain regulations, a selection from the 
Reports and Returns printed by order of the 
House of Commons, amongst the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, and Mechanics’ Institutes, 
throughout the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. HEADLAM concurred most cor- 
dially in the object of the Motion, but 
would make one suggestion which he 
thought might add to its utility. At the 
present moment there was not only a diffi- 
culty in obtaining the Parliamentary pa- 
pers on the part of those who could not 
afford to pay for them, but those who were 
able and willing to pay for them, and did 
not know exactly how to proceed, and the 
places where they were sold, frequently 
could not obtain them, because the 
booksellers, getting no profit on them, 
would not have anything to do with them. 
The public were not generally aware of 
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the low price at which the documents in [ not only support this Motion, but take into 
question could be had; and if they were— | his consideration such a means of spread. 
those in the country especially—unless |ing knowledge as would be the result of 
they had some friend in London who would such a plan, with regard to local news. 
take the trouble to procure and forward | papers, as he suggested. 
them, they could not get them. Whathe| Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
would suggest, then, was, that the terms | rose to confirm the observation of the hon, 
of the Motion should be so altered as that | Member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam), for 
the inquiry should embrace the question, | it was the fact, that it was not generally 
whether by any alteration in the mode of known that Parliamentary papers were to 
selling Parliamentary papers they might | be bought freely, and at a very low price 
not be circulated with greater facility than | —indeed, it was generally supposed that 
at present. | they could not be obtained at all without 
Amendment proposed— | the intervention of a Member of that 
“ At the end of the Question, to add the words | House. He had himself had many appli. 
‘and to inquire whether any alterations should be cations to him by persons to assist them 
made in the mode in which such documents are | in procuring them, who were unaware that 
sold to make them more accessible to the com- they could get them so easily, He wished 
seer | to take this opportunity of expressing his 
Mr. HUME said, the question involved | dislike to the change which had been made 
had been decided two or three times al- in the form of the reports of the House, 
ready; and he must remind the House of |The good old large orthodox folio had 
the boon which had been already conferred _ been abolished, and a little, thick, dumpy 
on the publie by the adoption of the re-| volume substituted, which was far less 
commendation of the Committee of which | convenient, for by turning over a folio 
he had been a Member—to reduce the | page you could see at a glance whether 
price of Parliamentary papers to the mere | there was anything in it which you wanted 
cost of the paper and the printing. The | to read, while in a small volume you took 
price fixed by the Committee was 1d. per | twice the time in finding it out. He quite 
sheet, because they supposed that no one | agreed in the proposal of his Prrvt, ws 
desirous of obtaining the information | Friend, and he only hoped that if the 
therein contained would object to so small| papers of the House were to be more 
an expenditure. The Committee found | largely circulated, that Committees would 
that the House had two millions and a half | be more careful as to the extent of ques- 
of valuable papers locked up, which were | tions that were put, so as to avoid collect- 
of no use to them, and were only costing | ing together, as was now the case, a quan- 
the country a great expense for warehouse | tity of unreadable stuff. 
room; and therefore it was the House | Mr. FORTESCUE, as one who took a 
had adopted the recommendation of the | strong interest in mechanics’ institutes, 
Committee to sell them at the mere price | begged to thank his right hon. Friend for 
of paper and print. He fully agreed inj this attempt to extend a new class of 
the desirableness of giving every publicity | reading to them. It was said, that judg- 
to all the information that came before the | ing from the decline in the circulation of 
House, and which could not be collected ; Chambers’s Journal, the Penny Magazine, 
by any other means; and it was upon that | and similar publications, the principal read- 
principle that he had always been favour-| ing the working classes now ca 
able to removal of the tax on newspapers. | was political; and if that were so, care 
He was pleased that his right hon. Friend | should be taken that that kind of reading 
had brought the subject forward; and he | should be of the best quality. He cordi- 
could not help pressing on the Chancellor ally approved of the Motion, as he thought 


of the Exchequer, that if he was sincere 
in the speech he had made last night, 
there was a tax which he might take off, 
and which would have the effect of adding 
greatly to the knowledge of the people. 
Let the local newspapers, so long as they 
were confined to their own locality, be free 
from stamps, and only let them be stamp- 
ed when they were sent through the post. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 


Mr. Headlam 


the perusal of these papers would show 
the working classes that more was done in 
the House than mere talking and debating, 
and the information contained in them 
would tend to correct many crude and mis- 
chievous ideas. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, there could be no doubt that 
the Parliamentary literature of this country 
was one of the most remarkable features 
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of the intellectual development of the age 
in which we lived. He believed we could 
not more perfectly ascertain its value than 
by comparing the sources accessible to an 
historian in this country some time back 
with the resources at the command of any 
one now who undertook to write the his- 
tory of the country in which we lived. If 
we only looked at the means which even 
so great an historian as Mr. Hume had at 
his command, we should find him often 
searching through several ancient Acts of 
Parliament to discover the price of a single 
article, whereas the statistical details which 
were now at the command of the historian 
of the day, threw a complete light upon 
every question connected with the food 
and the means of subsistence of the people. 
If we looked to manners, if we looked to 
the means of Government not only in this 
country but its dependencies, and indeed, 
to all those subjects which ought to afford 
the materials whence the true history of a 
country was drawn, we should find that in 
the Parliamentary literature, which had 
grown into importance within the last half- 
century, resources were placed in the 
hands of public writers, such as never 
had been before possessed in any time or 
country. Neither could he altogether 
agree with the criticism of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), on the 
usimportance of any portion of these docu- 
ments. It would be extremely undesi- 
rable that any restrictions should be laid 
upon the investigations of our states- 
men; and he would say himself that he 
did not find that there was that weari- 
some or worthless result of the labours of 
Committees to which the hon. Member 
had referred; on the contrary, he did not 
think it possible to over-estimate the im- 
portance and value of the labours of Par- 
liamentary Committees. He agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the Motion that there were few in- 
stitutions in this country which ought to be 
more encouraged, and which tended more 
to the public welfare, than mechanies’ in- 
stitutions, Therefore, so far as the Mo- 
tion before the House was concerned, he 
should offer no opposition whatever to it, 
and he should be very glad if the Commit- 
tee should arrive at a practical conclusion, 
which could be recommended to and adopt- 
ed by the House. This was all he could 
say at present, because he felt that the 
recommendations of the Committee, if adopt- 
ed, must depend very much upon the man- 
ner in which they arranged the details of 





the question. He did not think that the 
conditions on which these institutions were 
to obtain the publications of the House 
should be of too easy a character, but that 
they should be sensible of the privileges 
they enjoyed. Among themselves, he 
conceived that the privilege of receiving 
all these publications as a matter of course 
rendered many of them insensible to the 
value of the documents, and perhaps many 
volumes were never opened at all which 
would be studied minutely if there were 
more difficulty and some cost in obtaining 
them. This would be one of the principal 
objects to which the Committee must give 
their attention. He did not pretend to lay 
down any rules in any way to guide the 
Committee; he only said that the House 
would expect them to show that practical 
good would be obtained by the dissemina- 
tion, at some cost and trouble, of these 
papers, and that they would give their par- 
ticular attention to these points of detail. 
They were all agreed on the principal 
points; they agreed on a due appreciation 
of the publication of the labours of the two 
Houses of Parliament; they agreed that it 
was very important that the great body of 
the people should become acquainted with 
the most valuable and recent information 
which these publications contained ; but 
how that information could be most satis. 
factorily disseminated throughout the coun- 
try was a question to which the Committee 
must give their most earnest attention ; 
for he was sure that the House would not 
sanction any proposition of this kind un- 
less it conceived that great practical good 
would result. He himself had expressed 
his belief that it would. It would be for 
the Committee to overcome those difficul- 
ties which had been suggested, which 
would be obvious to all, and he should be 
exceedingly glad if by assenting to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman conse- 
quences should follow which should by one 
other means—by conveying to them this 
valuable species of information—elevate the 
character of the people of this country. 
Mr. BROTHERTON said, that by 
sending the volumes of Parliamentary re- 
ports to mechanics’ institutes the public 
would have greater access to them, and 
he was convinced that the people of this 
country were fully able to appreciate the 
information conveyed in them. If the 
people were seeking political power it was 
important that they should have the best 
political education; and as this country 
was now governed by public opinion, it 
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was most important that public opinion 
should be elevated. He had had oppor- 
tunities of seeing in the public libraries 
and institutions of Manchester and Sal- 
ford how those publications were appre- 
ciated, and he had received many commu- 
nications pressing on him the advantage 
of having those books circulated, and he 
believed that their circulation would be 
productive of great public good. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, that in the town 
he represented there was difficulty in rais- 
ing the funds necessary for keeping up 
mechanics’ institutions, and he believed it 
was so elsewhere ; and as the best mode 
of securing such funds was by increasing 
the honorary members, he begged to sug- 
gest that in the selection of Parliamentary 
papers which were sent to mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, regard should be had not merely 
to such as would be interesting to me- 
chanics alone, but to the class above them; 
and when it was known that mechanics’ 
institutions were the depositories of Par- 
liamentary papers, the number of hono- 
rary members would be increased. 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed— 


“ To inquire into the expediency of distributing, 
gratis, under certain regulations, a selection from 
the Reports and Returns printed by order of the 
House of Commons, amongst the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, and Mechanics’ Institutes, 
throughout the United Kingdom ; and to in- 
quire whether any alteration should be made in 
the mode in which such documents are sold to 
make them more accessible to the community.” 


PARTNERSHIPS OF LIMITED LIABILITY— 
THE NORTH AMERICAN SCREW STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 


Mr. W. BROWN rose to move for co- 
pies of all applications made by the Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and North American Screw 
Steam-ship Company to the Board of 
Trade for a charter, and of all correspon- 
dence between the said company and the 
Board of Trade on the subject thereof; and 
of all letters, memorials, and other com- 
munications received by the Board of 
Trade from other persons, companies, and 
associations relating to such application. 
The hon. Gentleman (who was very imper- 
fectly heard) observed, that his Motion 
arose out of a feeling that injustice might 
be done in consequence of an application 
which had been made to the Board of 
Trade by the London, Liverpooi, and North 





American Screw Steam-ship Company to 
grant them a charter, limiting the indiyi. 
dual liability of the shareholders. Thogg 
on whose behalf he spoke, considering that 
this would be a very dangerous precedent, 
sought no such privileges for themselves, 
They considered that it would be a diregt 
interference with private enterprise, and g 
direct violation of the principle that unre. 
stricted competition should be the Policy 
of nations. They deemed it to be most 
important that the Government should not 
grant to one class of Her Majesty’s sub. 
jects privileges which were not enjoyed by 
all, when no necessity was made out for 
such acourse. It could not be denied that 
an immense amount of the shipping of the 
United Kingdom was already engaged in 
the trade which was now sought to be mo- 
nopolised. Already screw steam-ships 
were trading, and many others were being 
built for the purpose of carrying it on. 
Cunard’s line alone had several vessels of 
this description on the stocks, and none of 
these sought any exclusive benefits or pri- 
vileges. His views upon this subject were 
fully set forth in a memorial from the ship- 
owners of Liverpool to the Board of Trade, 
which with the permission of the House he 
would read :-— 


“ The Memorial of the undersigned Shipowners 

of the Port of Liverpool, 

“ Sheweth— That your Memorialists have ob- 
served that an application by the London, Liver- 
pool, and North American Screw Steam-ship 
Company, for a Charter, with limited Liability, 
is still under the consideration of your Honour- 
able Board. 

“That your Memorialists have an immense 
stake in the Shipping of this country, and they 
have embarked their capital therein, willing to 
incur all the responsibilities and risks of Shipow- 
ners, to the fullest amount of individual liability, 
and content to compete, fairly and freely, one 
with another, like any other unprivileged class of 
British Traders. 

“ That to encourage by a Charter, with Limited 
Liability, a body of Speculators to compete with 
your Memorialists, at a very small risk to them- 
selves, and to deprive your Memorialists of a very 
considerable portion of that trade which has been 
created by their industry and perseverance through 
all difficulties and disadvantages, would not only 
be most unjust and injurious to your Memorialists, 
but a great discouragemeut to all future private 
enterprise. > 

“ That the granting of such a Charter is not 
called for by any public necessity at the present 
time ; and there can be no doubt, that if your 
Memorialists and others engaged in Shipping are 
not discouraged (as they will be if such a Charter 
as the one sought for is granted), an almost un- 
limited amount of Capital will, in a few years, be 
invested in Screw and other Steam-ships, to 
between this Country and North America. 

“That it is only by encouraging free and ul- 
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ivileged competition between Shipowners, not 
favouring one class or body more than another, 
that this Country can continue to experience the 
penefit of a still further extension of Nautical 
science, and of successive Mechanical improve- 
mants connected with Steam-ships and Ship- 
building generally, such as of late years have 
contributed so much to the public convenience 
and advantage.” 

The hon. Member then proceeded to state 
his surprise that a banker, one of the bon. 
Members for the City of London, had ac- 
companied that deputation who were seek- 
ing to obtain for their company limited lia- 
bility. He presumed it was merely to in- 
troduce his constituents to the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade, for 
no man knew better than he (Mr. Master- 
man) if a Joint Stock Company wished to 
open an account with a London banker, if 
he found connected with it men of great 
wealth and respectability, who were re- 
sponsible for the whole amount of their 
fortunes, there was no difficulty; but, let 
the very same men be united in a Joint 
Stock Company with limited liability, and 
seek to du business with them, prudence 
would make him view the account very 
diferently. He thought it would not be 
disputed that Joint Stock Companies ne- 
cessarily carried on their business more 
expensively and with less economy than 
private individuals; and where they were 
chartered with limited liability, in any 
trade, they discouraged private compe- 
tition. And what was the effect? If 
they were successful, the public must pay 
more for their services; if they.were not 
able to pay their debts, their creditors must 
suffer, as they had no claim on the private 
fortunes of the partners. As credit was 
one of the elements of the power and 
greatness of this country, anything that 
impaired it in the least was a positive in- 
jury to the State. Here, with the excep- 
tion of the Bank of England, railroads, 
and a few marine companies, where the 
funds required were too large for individual 
means, or where the nature of the under- 
taking was of great benefit to the State, 
but of doubtful or speculative advantage to 
the stockholders, had charters of limited 
liability been granted. Here were cases 
made out, but there was none for Canada. 
Look at France, where limited liability was 
common. The credit of France, compared 
with that of England in foreign nations, 
could not be spoken of in the same day. 
He knew, from his own experience, that, 
in the worst of times, bills on England, 
with respectable drawers, were saleable, 
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because they had no limited liability. It 
was different with French bills, for they 
had no knowledge in foreign countries of 
who the partners were, or to what extent 
limited liability would operate against us, 
and consequently they were in worse credit 
than we, and we should preserve our ’van- 
tage ground by every means in our power, 
and not impair it. There was nothing, he 
said, of which the House should be so 
jealous as the introduction of a system 
which, under the name of joint-stock com- 
panies, would interfere with the commercial 
credit of this great country. He hoped, 
therefore, the President of the Board of 
Trade would grant the papers which he 
had moved for, in order that those gentle- 
men who considered that it would be unwise 
in Government to grant the privileges that 
were now asked for might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing on what ground they were 
sought, and of answering the argument 
that might have been put forward on their 
behalf, which he had no doubt could be done 
in a manner quite satisfactory to the Go- 
vernment. He hoped the Government would 
not in this case depart from the Resolution 
which the House had agreed to only a few 
nights ago, by a majority of nearly five hun- 
dred, that unrestricted competition should 
be the policy of this country, which for- 
bade special privileges to any company. It 
was an important fact, that many of the 
States of America, which, prior to 1837, 
granted charters of limited liability to their 
banks, had found them productive of such 
serious consequences that they had refused 
to renew them on the same terms. In the 
State of New York they required caution 
money; in some other States they made 
the stockholders liable for more than the 
amount of their stock. When these shrewd 
people were retracing their steps from 
known evils, he trusted this country would 
not allow that most important element— 
credit—which had contributed so much to 
the prosperity of the country, to be im- 
paired by granting charters of limited lia- 
| bility. At the same time he did not deny 
| that, with places very remote, where the 
undertaking was speculative, and where 
private capital was inadequate to the under- 
taking, but where it was of importance to 
the nation to have a quick and safe postal 
communication, to encourage a new trade 
charters might be granted as the excep- 
tion, but not as the rule. But none of 
these requirements were necessary in the 
North American trade. There was abun- 
dance of money seeking employment every- 
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where that there was the least prospect of | tleman had been kind enough to remark 
turning it to account even for a moderate | that he (Mr. Henley) was placed in a diff. 
return. He admitted that the Board of | cult position in the office which he had 
Trade had a difficulty to contend with, | the honour to hold; and he thought the 
where such contradictory views were im- | House would admit that the hon, Member 
pressed on the right hon. President; but had done everything in his power—every. 
forty years’ experience in business had con- | thing, indeed, that a man could possibly do 
vinced him of the danger that would arise | —to make the duties of that situation, not 
from granting charters of limited liability. | only more difficult, but almost impossible 
For these reasons, he hoped the returns | for him to fulfil, What would have been 
would not be refused, because limited lia- | the fair course to be pursued by any hon, 
bility would impair the general credit of Member entertaining the views which the 
the nation; because it would injure most | hon. Gentleman no doubt conscientiously 
important interests, without any corre- | held on this question? It might have been 
sponding benefit to the State; because there | open to him to have waited to see what 
were ample funds to meet the requirements | judgment the Board of Trade should come 
in question; and because we had already a | to on the matter; for he begged the House 
most efficient postal communication by the | to understand the question was still sub 
Cunard line, which had no special privi- | judice. But the hon. Member (Mr. Brown) 
leges of limited liability. All this showed | —who claimed for himself such powers of 
that the joint-stock company in question | unrestricted competition—was not content 
had no special case that ought to induce | to leave the question to the jurisdiction of 
the Government to meet their views. Hav- | the appointed tribunal, but at once endea- 
ing stated his opinions, he would trouble | voured to bring the question under the dis- 
the House no further than to thank them | cussion of that House—for that was what 
for the indulgence they had accorded to|he was attempting to do by his present 
him. To the hon. Member for Kidder- | Motion. Surely, a fairer way would have 
minster, he (Mr. Brown) said, all he want- , been to at once move the House to rescind 
ed was a fair field and no favour, and the power of the Board of Trade to grant 
charters altogether. That would have been 
a plain and intelligible course—a course 
which everybody could have understood ; 
and though there would probably have been 
some difference of opinion on the question, 
they could all have fairly debated it on its 
general merits. But he must contend— 
and he hoped the House would support 
him in this view—that it was a most un- 
fair manner of proceeding to raise a gene- 
ral question of this vast importance—the 
question of limited liability—on a particu- 
lar case, and that ease still sub judice. 
But was this all? In his short speech the 
hon. Member had made an admission whieh 
at once cut the ground from under his feet. 
He admitted, he said, that there might be 
eases of an exceptional character, in which 
‘it might be proper to grant charters. But 
| the hon. Member must excuse him for say- 
ing that he and the other gentlemen who 


that we should maintain the vote of unre- 


stricted competition. To the hon. Member 
for Cork, he would say, that wherever 
cargo was to be got it enabled ships to 
carry passengers cheaper than where there 
was no cargo; but as his object was to 
get an expression of the opinions of the 
House, rather than divide on the Motion for , 
papers, he would withdraw it; at the same 
time, although there might be a difficulty 
in granting papers in negotiation with fo- | 
reign Governments, he saw none on the 
present occasion. lHHe assured the right, 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade | 
that his asking for those documents was | 
not for want of confidence in or respect to | 
him, and he had no doubt the right hon. | 
Gentleman would decide as he conscien- 
tiously believed to be right. 

Mr. CLAY seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— | 

“That there be laid before this House, Copies had memorialised the Board of Trade hag 
of all applications made by the London, Liver- | this subject, hardly condescended to notice 
pool, and North American Screw Steamship Com- ' the exceptional character of the present 
pany to the Board of Trade for a Charter; and | application until he (Mr. Henley) called 
of all Correspondence between the said Company hei : “+h t the Com- 
and Board of Trade on the subject thereof; and t _ attention to it © mean 

pany’s proposal to open a steam commu- 


of all Letters, Memorials, and other Communica- 
tions received by the Board of Trade from other nication with Canada. But he would not 


Persons, Companies, and Associations relating to 
such application.” 


Mr. HENLEY said, that the hon. Gen- 
Mr. W. Brown 


|enter into the merits of the general ques- 
| tion on this occasion—because it was pot 


jon that ground that he objected to granting 
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the papers—although the hon. Gentleman 
had made use of some arguments which did 
not bear out his general views—he said, 
for instance, that, if limited liability was 
established, persons would not be compel- 
lable to pay their debts; yet, while holding 
these views, he said that charters might be 

nted in cases which were exceptional, 
notwithstanding this result. The ground 
on which he asked the House to resist the 
Motion was this: The matter was at pre- 
sent sub judice. If the House chose to 
take the matter into its own hands, let 
them do so; but while it was sub judice, 
he maintained that the papers ought not 
tobe granted. When he had once come 


to a determination on the question, he 
should be ready to produce any papers 
that Parliament might call for; but until 
that was the case, he hoped the House 
would support him in resisting the Mo- 


tion, 

Mr. JAMES CLAY said, that although 
at first sight it might seem of small con- 
sequence whether a charter was or was 
not granted to this company, it involved, 
in point of fact, a very great principle— 
namely, whether any persons under any 
circumstances were to have special privi- 
leges as against their competitors in trade. 
If this charter were granted, what would 
become of the principle that unrestricted 
competition was to be the governing prin- 
ciple of our commercial legislation? If 
this charter were granted, the applicants 
would have the advantage of limited liabi- 
lity, whatever that might be, and by the 
amount of that advantage their competitors 
would be restricted in their competition. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
hon. Member (Mr. Brown) ought not to 
have taken the course he had adopted un- 
til he (Mr. Henley) had decided the ques- 
tin. With great deference to the right 
hon. Gentleman, he begged to say that 
it would then have been too late to agitate 
the subject. He agreed, however, with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the best 
course which those who thought as he (Mr. 
Clay) did on this subject, could adopt, was 
Without delay to bring before the House 
the question whether, under present cir- 
cumstances, and with the commercial prin- 
ciples which the House had recently sanc- 
tioned, the power of granting charters 
ought to be left with the Board of Trade. 
He believed that the principle on which 
the Board of Trade had hitherto acted in 
occasionally granting charters of limited 

bility to companies, was to grant them 
only in cases in which the capital was of 
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such magnitude, or the risk so great, as 
to be beyond the reach of private capital 
or private enterprise. Now, the present 
case fell within neither of these conditions 
—the capital was not large, and the risk 
not unusual. It was represented that 
hitherto we had had no steam communica- 
tion with Canada; and that was true, but 
the reason was, that hitherto it had not 
been found profitable. But circumstances 
had changed. The development of the 
screw, by diminishing the cost, had in- 
creased the profit of such voyages, and 
private enterprise was now ready to enter 
upon the trade in question. They would 
only be too ready, indeed, to enter upon it 
if they could get the bonus which, as he 
understood, the present company had se- 
cured for themselves—not, indeed, from 
the Board of Trade, but from the local Le- 
gislature. But, supposing that private 
enterprise was not likely to enter upon this 
trade, and that it might, therefore, be 
right to grant a charter to this company 
for the purpose, that would, at the best, 
only furnish an argument for granting 
a special privilege for a special purpose, 
but not for granting a charter to a company 
which sought the wider privilege of com- 
peting for a share of the trade with the 
United States—in other words, which 
sought to enter into direct competition 
with the magnificent service by which that 
trade was at present conducted, and which 
would be injuriously affected by such privi- 
lege being granted to their opponents. It 
would be easy to show that this company 
had less than the usual claim for a char- 
ter, because they had already secured a 
grant in their favour of 24,000/.—namely, 
19,0001. from the local Legislature, besides 
being exempt from dues, and 5,000/. from 
the railway that ran to their port. But he 
took his stand on the general principle 
that now-a-days no body of men could be 
permitted exclusive privileges against their 
competitors in trade. At the time when 
the power of granting charters of limited 
liability was conferred on the Board of 
Trade, the principle of unrestricted com- 
petition was not so generally acknowledged 
as at present; but now he was strongly of 
opinion that the power of granting char- 
ters ought to revert to Parliament—not 
that he distrusted the Board of Trade on 
the matter, still less the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who was at present at the head of 
it, whose attention to all matters that 
were brought before him, and whose 
courtesy to all who had occasion to see 
him, every one gratefully acknowledged— 
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but the cases in which charters ought to| with them the profits of the enterprise 
be granted were so few—he greatly doubt- and to diminish the freight and passage to 
ed, indeed, if there should be any—but the consumer. He must say he thought 
the cases at any rate were so few, that the it rather too much, when Gentlemen came 
consideration of them would not sensibly to the House and asked them to interfere 
affect the labours of Parliament, while the | with the important duties of a department 
importance of the principle which they in- | of Government, in order to prevent a com. 
volved was so great that Parliament alone | petitor being introduced into the field of 
should decide as to the exceptions. Ifthe enterprise—it was too much, he said, to 
system of granting charters of limited lia- colour such a Motion with the name of 
bility was to be allowed to continue, the | ‘‘ unrestricted competition.’’ It was pre. 
logical and inevitable result would be, that cisely the reverse. The law, as it stood 
we must adopt the French system of part- at present—the law of unlimited liability 
nerships en commandité; and he, for one,,—was a restraint on competition, If 
was not prepared to say that-that could be | there was no law of unlimited liability 
adopted without serious disturbance to our | there would be much more competition in 
commercial system, and without serious | the different trades than there now was, 
limitation of that credit which, along with, | and many articles would be cheapened to 
or rather the rather the result of, our capi- | the consumer. But it had been the law 
tal and energy, had made our commercial of England for sixty years that if any 
enterprise the envy of the world. | person entered into competition in any 

Mr. LOWE said, he could imagine no/| branch of trade, he must do so under the 
course more inconvenient than, when a | very highest penalty, namely, that if he 
matter had, by Act of Parliament, been | were unsuccessful he must lose his last 
referred for adjudication to a specific and | shilling and his last acre. ,Was this a law 
responsible department of Government, for | to encourage the competition of capital, 
the House of Commons, while the matter , which told the capitalist that whatever he 
was still undecided, to employ itself in did with his capital, he must do under the 
debating the question on its merits, And | very highest penalty—under the penalty of 


therefore on the claim of the company he 
should not say a single word, not doubting 
for a moment that it would be equitably 
and properly dealt with by the right hon. 


Gentleman the President of the Board of | 


Trade, on whom, by virtue of the Act of 
Parliament, that responsible duty devolved. 
Had he (Mr. Lowe) had the least notion 
before he came down to the House that 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Brown) had involved a question of so seri- 
ous a character, he would have taken pains 
to prepare himself for its discussion in a 
manner worthy of its importance. But, 
little right as he had to trespass on the 
attention of the House, he could not keep 
his seat and hear an hon. Gentleman rise 
in his place and call upon the House to 
take measures which would have the effect 
of eliminating from the field of common 
exertion a formidable and new competitor, 
and yet say that they ought to do so on 
the principle of unrestricted competition; 
for if there was any meaning in the peti- 
tion to which the hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred, it was this—that those who were 
already concerned in the shipping trade 
with North America were anxious that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade should not, by granting a 
charter to the Screw Company, raise up a 


premunire—a total loss of his goods— 
and all this to deter him from embarking 
his capital in trade! That was the pre- 
sent restrictive state of the law. The 
House of Commons had been recently 
asked to bring their financial policy into 
unison with their commercial policy, and 
adopt the principle of unrestricted com- 
petition; now he (Mr. Lowe) thought they 
would do wisely if they followed up 
the same principle with respect to legal 
policy, and swept away all those institu- 
tions and laws which tended—as this law 
manifestly did—to restrain, embarrass, 
and hinder the competition of capital in 
different trades and employments. What 
was the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade empowered 
by Act of Parliament to do? What he 
was empowered to do was, pro tanto, as 
often as he should see that a case was 
made out, to break down the present fet- 
tering law and give the capitalist power to 
compete with other capitalists, without the 
penalty which the law of unlimited liability 
attached to such a course. The provisional 
power given to the Board of Trade was, 
in reality, a power to remedy the injustice 
of the law of unlimited responsibility. 
And this power was now attacked. It 
was said it was opposed to free trade. 





new and formidable competitor to share 


What had been its results, he would ask? 
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Had they been unfruitful? What was it 
that had covered our land with railroads, 
and our seas with steamships and mercan- 
tile fleets, except the power of suspending 
and annihilating the law of unlimited 
ability? But it was said that such a 
state of things was injurious to credit. 
That was the concern of those who gave 
credit. If any one should think, upon con- 
sideration, that the credit which unlimited 
liability gave, was better worth having 
than the credit which limited liability of- 
fered, he was at liberty to make his elec- 
tion. But, on the other hand, if he pre- 
ferred the credit which limited liability and 
ublicity offered, he had a right to do so. 
I was for the public to decide how much 
credit they would give in either case. It 
was no part of our laws to settle people’s 
private affairs, or to interfere to prevent 
the public from protecting themselves. 
But what was done with advantage in 
France and in the United States of Ame- 
rica, might, he thought, be done with 
advantage in this country also. He (Mr. 
Lowe) trusted that the day was not far 
distant when Parliament would relieve the 
Board of Trade from the invidious and 
annoying duty which had been cast upon 
it, not by taking away the power, which 
had been so beneficial, of permitting large 
associations with limited liability, but by 
leaving it to every set of persons who 
wished to associate their capital for a com- 
mon enterprise to do so without having 
oecasion to go to the Government at all, 
or spend one shilling in fees or stamps 
merely (as in America) by making known 
to the public the amount of capital they 
put into the concern, so that the public 
might be aware with what they dealt. He 
must crave pardon for having trespassed 
thus upon the House, but he could not sit 
silent when he heard an attempt made to 
fetter the freedom of competition under the 
name of unrestricted competition itself. 

Mr. ROCHE said, that he would vote 
with the right hon. Gentleman if he per- 
sisted in refusing the correspondence, hav- 
ing confidence in his exercise of the powers 
entrusted to him. He would, observe, how- 
ever, that the company had put forward in 
their prospectus that it was intended to open 
communication between Ireland, Canada, 
and the United States; and he thought the 
way in which the question affected Ireland 
had been entirely left out of consideration. 
It was a point, however, of very great im- 
portance. The emigration from Liverpool 
alone had, in the present year, been over 
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200,000 persons, and no one could imagine 
the sufferings of those individuals from the 
insufficient accommodation afforded at very 
high rates. He hoped the Government 
would not forget this circumstance, and on 
them he was quite content to leave the re- 
sponsibility of deciding between the con- 
tending parties. 

Mr. BROTHERTON remembered, 
years ago, a chartered company which is- 
sued 30,0007. of bills, and got them dis- 
counted by a number of shopkeepers. The 
bills were dishonoured, and he recollected 
meeting the representative of this char- 
tered company, who coolly said, ‘* We are 
not personally liable; we are sorry for you, 
gentlemen, but we cannot pay the bills at 
present, and we are not personally liable.” 
If the company had not been chartered, 
they would have been under the disagree- 
able necessity of paying their debts. Be- 
fore charters were granted he thought 
great care should be taken; for in the 
course of his experience he knew many 
companies —shipping companies— which 
never would have paid their debts if they 
had not been personally liable. He con- 
sidered the principle with regard to these 
cases to be that what could be accomplish- 
ed by private enterprise should not be sub- 
ject of a charter. Conceiving the great 
object was to have a discussion, he should 
recommend the hon. Gentleman to with- 
draw the Motion under the circumstances 
which had been stated by the President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Viscount GODERICH did not appre- 
hend that there was any ground for im- 
puting a desire to eliminate from the field 
of commerce a new and powerful compe- 
titor. All that was sought was, that there 
should be in this case the same freedom of 
trade as in others. It was not usual to 
grant a charter to one company which 
would come in competition with other com~- 
panies not having charters; and in this in- 
stance it would be the more unfair, because 
the established companies had sunk three 
millions of money in the undertaking. The 
hon. Member for the county of Cork (Mr. 
Roche) was anxious to get cheaper freights 
for Irish emigrants; he, however, did not 
see how the hon. Gentleman would obtain 
that object if he advocated the establish- 
ment of a company which by these special 
privileges would speedily drive all other 
persons out of the trade, and thereby raise 
freights to monopoly prices. The objection 
to the Screw Company was, that, if they 
obtained these privileges, they would inevit- 
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ably establish a monopoly by extinguishing 
all competition. He ventured to believe 
that the establishing steam communication 
with Canada was only an excuse for an at- 
tempt to engross the whole trade with 
North America. If it was not an excuse, 
the bonus of 24,0001. from the Canadian 
Government, besides special exemption 
from tolls, would surely be sufficient to in- 
duce them to do the little they were re- 
quired, namely, to send one ship a month 
at first, and afterwards one ship fort- 
nightly. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR had cer- 
tainly brought under the notice of the 
Board of Trade a memorial, setting forth 
the claims of this new company for a char- 
ter; and in doing so had not desired to estab- 
lish what had been termed a monopoly, The 
Iron Serew-ship Company would not dis- 
place any other company in the same trade, 
for he understood that no British ships 
were employed in the Canada trade from 
the port of London. His object in bring- 
ing the memorial to the notice of the Board 
of Trade was because he thought that to 
build British ships of British iron to trade 
to British ports, was doing a public ser- 
vice; and he could not help thinking that 
such a purpose must prove generally bene- 
ficial. If Dr. Johnson was right in saying 
that a ship was a prison with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of the risk of being 
drowned, he thought that a man who as- 
sisted emigrants to make a shorter voyage 
did a service to his country. 

Mr. HUME concurred with the noble 
Lord (Viscount Goderich) that by granting 
this charter the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) would be violating the great and 
important principle of unrestricted compe- 
tition. No charter could be given without 
granting exclusive privileges, and no ex- 
elusive privileges could be granted without 
interfering with individual adventurers. 
When a great work could only be accom- 
plished by the congregation of an immense 
eapital, which could not be obtained with- 
out a charter, a charter might be granted; 
but that was the only exception which he 
admitted. But it was not usual to ask for 
documents pendente lite; and as the Mo- 
tion, by its wording, might seem to cast 
some suspicion on the President of the 
Board of Trade, and after the explanation 
which had been given, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Brown) would withdraw it. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING understood 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) 
objected to this Motion because the ques- 
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tion to which it referred was now pending 
and he seemed to consider that sufficient 
ground for not laying the papers on the 
table of the House. If any public ineop, 
venience would arise, it was undesirable for 
any Member to press for the production of 
papers; but with regard to foreign affairs, 
when a discussion with a foreign coun 
was in progress, it was not proper to pr. 
duce the papers until the discussion was 
ended. But it was usual when questions 
of great importance were pending before 
other departments, to produce papers and 
correspondence on both sides before those 
questions were definitively settied. It ap. 
peared to him that calling for these papers 
by no means cast the slightest imputation 
upon the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would act unfairly in discharging his duty, 
and it had always been the practice to 
grant such information unless the public 
convenience could be alleged against the 
concession. 

Mr. HENLEY said, letters and papers 
on the subject were-coming in day by day, 
and therefore, before he saw the whole 
case before him, he thought it would be 
inconvenient to lay the papers on the table 
of the House. As the whole case was not 
before him, he could not form a judgment 
upon it, and on those grounds he consider 
ed it inexpedient to accede to the Motion. 
That was what he had intended to express 
by his previous statement. He still thought 
it was inconvenient to agree to the Mo- 
tion, because only half the case would be 
before the House. 

Mr. TURNER had been surprised to 
hear an hon. Member advocate the grant 
of a charter on the ground of unrestricted 
competition. The company came for pri- 
vileges not enjoyed by shipowners in gene- 
ral, their object being to induce a number 
of persons of small capital to embark in 
the undertaking. Unless there was a want 
of capital in the trade—unless a charter 
was necessary on grounds of publie utility, 
it was surely unjust to allow a company to 
overbear private individuals. The hon. 
Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) said, 
the law of unlimited liability prevented 
many from embarking in trade. He had 
no question such was the case, and very 
properly. Euglish people were quite prone 
enough to speculation, as successive panics, 
which occurred periodically, proved; and if 
the parties were not liable to the extent of 
their whole property, those panies would 
be of much more frequent occurrence. 
They all recollected the American paule 
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of 1837 and 1839, and the East Indian | was granted, there would be steam com- 
ic of 1847, which were traceable en-| munication between the two countries; if 
tirely to excessive speculation. He was fe he believed that Canada would go 
America in 1837, and in one of the largest | without it for a very long time. 
streets in New York there were not two| Mr. V. SCULLY said, it might be a 
solvent firms. The law of unlimited lia-| reason for not granting a charter in this 
bility was in effect, that no person should | case if there were no peculiar facilities 
be induced to enter into any engagement | granted to other companies; but they knew 
without seeing his way clear to perform | very well that there were two large and 
that engagement. He hoped the Presi-| powerful companies who were largely as- 
dent of the Board of Trade would be very | sisted by this country and the United 
cautious in granting a charter for any ob- | States, and in consequence they had a mo- 
ject which private means and private en- | nopoly now. He wished strongly to im- 
terprise could accomplish. In this in-| press upon the House the importance of 
stance private means were quite sufficient, | steam communication between Ireland and 
and if the principle was adopted in this | Canada, which appeared to have been left 
case, every large proprietor of ships in | entirely out of consideration. 
the United Kingdom would have as good| Mr. HUDSON said, the Act of Parlia- 
grounds for demanding the same privi-| ment left it to the Board of Trade, whether 
lege. The effect of the incorporation of | a charter should be granted or not, and his 
this company would be simply to raise | constituents were quite satisfied with the 
their shares to a premium in the market; | sound judgment of the President of the 
and, under all the circumstances, he hoped | Board of Trade. In many of the princi- 
that the right hon. Gentleman would exer- | ples laid down he perfectly concurred; but 
cise great caution in granting the charter. | there were cases where it was most de- 
Mr. R. M. FOX begged leave to set the | sirable that limited responsibility should be 
House right with regard to this company, | given, but the Board of Trade might foster 
of which he would state in the outset that | projects which did not come within the 
he was one of the directors. The Govern-| scope of private enterprise. He thought 
ment of Canada was anxious to obtain| that private enterprise was much more 
steam communication with this country; | likely to be successful, than enterprises un- 
but private enterprise had been appealed | dertaken by companies managed by boards 
to in vain, and at last this company was| of directors. He hoped the hon, Gentle- 
started, The opposition to the charter did | man would not persevere in the Motion he 
not proceed ‘‘ from private enterprise,’’ but | had made. 
from parties who received from Govern-| Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE was of 
ment 140,0007. a year for carrying the | opinion that, if the President of the Board 
mails; and it also came from the Collins | of, Trade would leave the matter to the en- 
line, who were strongly aided by the public | terprise of private parties, steam commu- 
money of another country. He would also | nication would be established not only be- 
call the attention of the House to the fact, | tween England and Canada, but between 
that the incorporation of the company|Eng'and and China. Screw-ships were 
would enable them to offer very great ad-| building for the latter trade. Emigrants, 
vantages to the Irish emigrant, who would | he believed, would be as well accommo- 
avoid the miseries of going to Liverpool, | dated by a company without a subsidy or a 
and might embark either at one of the| charter, as by one with a subsidy or a 
western ports, or at some port of call, such | charter. He recommended his hon. Friend 
as Cork or Belfast. The fact that men of | to withdraw the Motion. 
the highest station in Canada and New-| Mn. W. BROWN said, what they want- 
foundland (which island was deeply inter- | ed was, ‘‘ a clear stage and no favour’’ for 
ested in this matter) were connected with | any company whatever. He should be ex- 
the company, ought to have saved them | tremely sorry to ask for papers, the pro- 
from the imputation of an anxiety to raise | duction of which would embarrass the right 
the value of their shares in the market. | hon. Gentleman. If there was any nego- 
It was a bond fide undertaking, which was | tiation going on with any foreign State, 
Intended to be carried out without asking | there might be a difficulty, but there was 
for a single shilling from the Government. | no difficulty in the present case; but as the 
A contract had been entered into with the | right hon. Gentleman was of a different 
Government of Canada, and if the charter | opinion, he would withdraw the Motion, 
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and he trusted and was confident that he 
would do justice to all parties. 


Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR expressed | 


his conviction that steam navigation to Ca- 
nada would be as effectually carried out by 
private enterprise from Glasgow and Liver- 
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and financial matters. He would, there. 
fore, now not trespass on the attention of 
the House, but would simply move for 
leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the right hon, 
Gentleman had certainly twice if not 


pool as by means of any charter what-| three times brought in Bills on this sub. 


ever. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 


ject; but these Bills were not the same, 
One of these Bills was referred to a Select 
Committee, which made great alterations 





in it, and then, if he recollected aright, 
ithe right hon. Gentleman brought in an. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON moved for | other Bill last year, which did not contain 
leave to bring in a Bill to establish county | all the recommendations of the Commit. 
financial boards for the assessing of county | tee. He should not oppose the introdue- 
rates, and for the administration of county | tion of the Bill; but as the clauses were 
expenditure in England and Wales. It) not explained, he reserved to himself the 
would not be necessary for him to go into | fullest power of expressly disapproving of 
the details of this Bill, when he informed | the second reading if it did not contain, as 
the House that the principle of the Bill it ought, a provision that the magistrates 
had been sanctioned twice during the last | should have the fullest power over, and 
Session, the second reading having been | management of, gaols, lunatic asylums, 
passed without a division; and, there hav- | and bridges. 
ing been two Committees of that House} Leave given. 
who had paid great attention and given| Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
much time and consideration to the ques- | Milner Gibson and Mr. Barrow. 
tion, he thought the House would conceive| _ Bill read 1° 
that the mere asking for leave to bring in | 
the Bill would probably not be opposed.| © SUPPLY—NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
It had been remarked to him by a friend; On bringing up the Report of the Com- 


that he was surprised that one who had mittee of Supply, 


sat in that House so long as he had, should Sirk GEORGE PECHELL said, the 
undertake to bring in a Bill, especially one hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stafford) proposed to 
of so great importance, and containing so raise 2,000 men this year, and then the 
many clauses. And certainly his expe- remainder were to be raised in April next, 
rience of the difficulty of a private Member | if they could get them. He suggested 
carrying a Bill in that House, somewhat that if they could not raise sufficient men 
justified this remark; but he was encag-'they should supply the remainder by 
raged to proceed by the observations of | boys. 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer the other} Mr. STAFFORD said, this matter had 
evening, when he said he was favourable | been under the consideration of the Admi- 
(as he understood) to the introduction of | ralty, and it was their wish to get as many 
the representative principle into local ad-| boys as they could. 

ministration. That was the principle of! On the Vote of 14,000U. for Iron Ord- 
this Bill. He proposed to give the rate-! nance and other Projectiles, 

payers a control over county expenditure.| Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, there 
He did not propose to constitute financial | was some difference of opinion as to the 
boards from which the magistrates should | number of guns and iron ordnance now ly- 
be excluded: quite the reverse. He took | ing at Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Devon- 
the security in this Bill that one-half of! port, and our various colonies. Now, in 
the board should consist of magistrates; he | the Report of the Ordnance Committee of 
took care that the judicial power of the | 1849, he found that at that time there 
magistrates, and their powers as to the|were at Woolwich no less than 11,679 
regulation of gaols, should not be inter-| serviceable guns—great big guns, from 4 
fered with by these financial boards. He | 13-inch mortar to a 9-pounder. At Ports- 
wished as far as possible to assimilate these | mouth there were 1,456 guns serviceable; 
county financial boards to town councils, | at Devonport, 927 serviceable; at Chatham, 
and to give them no more power than was | 333 serviceable; at Plymouth about the 
necessary for the control of expenditure | same number, and 549 obsolete guns; and 
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479 obsolete guns at Devonport. Now, 
when he looked at Gibraltar, which was 
reckoned to be our strongest fortress, he 
found there were only 600 guns there, and 
the cost of sending out a great many more 

ns to complete the armament, was only 
B 0151. They were now called upon to 
yote 14,0007. Was this for a second 
Gibraltar? What could be their intention 


in asking for so large a sum, when in all 


of England there were no less than 
M1961 serviceable guns; and, taking the 
repairable and unserviceable, no less than 
23,963 ? 
Resolutions agreed to. 


TENANTS’ COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. Sernseant SHEE said, that, in 
bringing under the consideration of the 
House the course which he proposed to 
take with regard to this Bill and to an- 
other Bill on the same subject, which stood 
in his name on the Orders of the Day, he 
was anxious that the House should under- 
stand the circumstances under which he 
had undertaken a task of very great im- 
portance, and in discharging which he 
should need all its indulgence. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, in the very able exposition which 
he gave the House a few evenings ago of 
the new code of Landlord and Tenant by 
which he hoped to resuscitate the fortunes 
of his country, respectfully noticed the 
labours of an hon. Friend of his (Mr. 

Sharman Crawford) who was long a Mem- 
ber of that House, and to whose exertions 
towards bettering the condition of the agri- 
cultural classes in Ireland the right hon. 
Gentleman handsomely attributed, as the 
primary cause, much of the credit he an- 
ticipated from his own proposed measures 
towards the same object. He had no 
wish to depreciate the efforts of the right 
hon, Gentleman, or of those who, agreeing 
generally with him on this question, had 
gone before him on the same path. It 
Were ungenerous, with these evidences of 

8 learning and industry before him, not 
fo thank him for the many hours of anx- 
lety, snatched, as he had told them, from 

@rare leisure of a life of no ordinary 
toil, to be devoted to the intricacies of 
this question; but when he reminded the 


House that in the years 1835 and 1836, 
VOL, CXXIII. [rarep series. ] 
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and again in 1843, 1845, 1848, 1850, 
and 1852, Bills were brought in by the 
late Member for Rochdale, recognising the 
principle of a tenant’s property in his own 
improvements, and of prospective and re- 
trospective compensation for them—a prin- 
ciple which was now tardily, and little 
more than nominally, but still irrevocably, 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman—he 
thought that hon. Members would agree 
with him in thinking that, when any effec- 
tual measure regulating the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland should be 
passed, no matter whose name might be 
on the back of it, the chief merit would 
be due to Mr. Crawford. It would be im- 
possible for any man who was interested 
in the prosperity of Ireland, not to have 
been struck with the unwearied zeal, the 
entire self-devotion, the singleness, and sin- 
gularity of purpose, by which the exertions 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale for so 
many years were marked. He was a man 
of large landed estate, familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the duties, the rights, and the 
practical management of real property. 
On his first entry into Parliament he en- 
gaged in an endeavour which, if those 
who differed from him were to be be- 
lieved, must seriously compromise his pe- 
cuniary interests as a landlord. He put 
forward a plan for the amelioration of the 
condition of his countrymen, the first clause 
of which contained a recognition, as be- 
longing to others, of property to a large 
amount in the shape of farm-houses, farm- 
offices, and permanent improvements of 
every kind on his own estate. He con- 
tended that the law and custom of landed 
property in Ireland had produced a state 
of things so unlike the state of things in 
England and in Scotland, that he, and 
other proprietors cireumstanced as he was, 
had no colour of honest claim to deal with 
such property as their own. He declared 
that, having practised what he preached, 
from the time he succeeded to his estates, 
he had thereby greatly advanced, not only 
the prosperity of those whom it had pleased 
Providence to make dependent upon him, 
but his own pecuniary interest. He de- 
monstrated that the national disgrace of 
perpetual famine in Ireland, and of no re- 
medy, as we were told by the right hon. 
Gentleman, being suggested for it by all 
the Committees which received evidence 
on the subject from 1819 to 1845, except 
the getting rid of the inhabitants of a not 
overpeopled country, would certainly be 
removed by the abundant employment and 
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increased production which must result 
from securing to the cultivators of the soil 
an interest of property in the creations of 
their industry. He (Mr. Serjeant Shee) had 
read and studied Mr. Crawford’s Bills, and 
the other B'lls that had been from time to 
time brought into that and the other House 
of Parliament; and from his own experience 
and observatisa, which had not been in- 
considerable in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and from the reports of Parlia- 
mentary Committees and the writings of 
economists, he had come to a conclusion 
on the subject—he came at last to the 
eonclusion—that unless the Legislature of 
this country was prepared to break up the 
settlement of landed estates for the pur- 
pose of family provision, which was thought 
essential for the maintenance of the aristo- 
cratic element, and distributed the land on 
the death of the proprietor, they would 
never arrive at a sound and proper state of 
things. On further inquiry, he found that 
Mr. Crawford’s Bill contained no provisions 
that had not been sanctioned by the accu- 
mulated wisdom of ages, or that were not 
comprised in the laws of all those States 
which had retained the jurisprudence of 
the Empire. In every line of the Bill 
there was a tenacious anxiety to guard 
against the slightest encroachment on the 
real and just rights of property; and he 
observed in all that Mr. Crawford said and 
did a steady adherence to the principle 
that nobody could call that his own which 
he had not either purchased, or inherited, 
or produced by the exercise of his skill 
and industry, or by the employment of his 
capital; and he could not help admiring 
his (Mr. Crawford’s) worthy resolution not 
to surrender one jot of his honest convic- 
tions for the whiff of that which had led even 
honest men astray—the gale of popularity 
—than which nothing was more worthless 
when it was undeserved. It might be ia 
the recollection of the House that during 
the last Session of Parliament a great 
many petitions had been presented in 
favour of the Bill known as Mr. Sharman 
Crawford’s Bill, whilst not one, from any 
quarter, was presented against it. How 
concurrent was the feeling in Ireland with 
that Bill, and with the opinions of Mr. 
Crawford on the subject, must be well 
known to the House, from the fact that 
support of the Bill in question was made a 
test of public usefulness at the last elec- 
tion in Ireland, by large majorities in 
almost every borough, as well as by large 
bodies in every county there. Ile (Mr. 
Mr. Serjeant Shee 
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Serjeant Shee) who had had the honow 
of being returned to that House by the 
county he now represented, was very soon 
afterwards called upon by a large and 
influential meeting assembled at Dublin, 
at which Mr. Crawford took the chair, 
and at which some fifty Members of that 
House were present, to take charge of 
the Bill during, what was hoped to be, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford’s temporary ab- 
sence from Parliament. He was as little 
disposed as any man could be to take, but 
a week after taking the oaths at the table, 
what might seem the unseemly part of as. 
suming so prominent a position; but when 
he was asked by his constituency—when 
his consistency was in question, and when, 
if he held back, it could be urged that he, 
who was not altogether unknown, at least 
in the neighbourhood of the House of 
Commons, was unprepared to advocate in 
that House those opinions the expression 
of which elsewhere had gained him the 
highest honour to which an English ot 
Irish gentleman could aspire—what then 
could he say, if his course aad been “ with- 
in the eye of honour’’ and of honesty before, 
but that he was prepared to do what was 
requested of him? He had ever been of 
opinion that it was unpardonable for a man 
who was ambitious of Parliamentary sta- 
tion, to broach before excited multitudes, 
on great social questions, opinions which 
he did not in his conscience believe him- 
self able to justify in that House, Agita- 
tion out of doors, the ultimate object of 
which was not success for a worthy eause, 
after argument and discussion here, was 
in his mind not only mischievous, but eri- 
minal. But such was the ultimate ob 
ject of this agitation; and he having been 
called upon so to do, brought this measure 
before the House with a true and loyal 
conviction that its principles were just 
and wise, conservative of all real rights 
of property, and conducive as well to the 
prosperity of Ireland as to the peace, 
strength, and prosperity of the Empire. 
As long as he could recollect—as most 
Members could recollect—the misery of 
the people of Ireland had occupied in every 
Session a large portion of the attention of 
the House; and no man who knew any- 
thing of England or Scotland could doubt 
that Englishmen and Scotchmen earnestly 
|longed for an assurance of the happiness 
lof their Irish fellow-subjects. But how 
‘eame it after all that their benevolence 
failed so lamentably of its results—that 
they could not travel a stage in later I 
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history without seeing some unsightly 
mark, some bulwark raised in haste against 
the tide of social disorganisation in that 
countty—that they could not look into our 
Jrish legislation for the last fifty years 
without perpetually meeting with an Insur- 
rection Act, or a Suspension of the Ha- 
heas Corpus Act, or a report of a Com- 
mittee on Outrage—that almost every 
Speech from the Throne spoke of turbu- 
lence and insubordination in Ireland, the 
resolution of the Government to enforce 
existing laws, and the demand for more 
stringent enactments, in constant juxta- 
position with the announcement of Bills to 
be considered, or congratulations on Bills 
that had been passed for enlarging the 
civil and religious liberties, or improving 
the condition of that country? Why is 
the gaunt spectre of Irish misery to be 
for ever attendant upon Her Majesty when 
She meets Her Parliament? The in- 


dustry of Ireland, owing to the superior 
wealth and commercial enterprise of Eng- 
land, was confined in the main to agricul- 
ture. The farmers and peasants of France, 
Belgium, Norway, Prussia, Lombardy, 
Switzerland, and the Channel Islands, 
were prosperous and contented—not so 


those in Ireland. The traveller passing 
rapidly from the south or west of Ireland 
to Scotland or England, would find his 
heart cheered and gladdened by the com- 
parative prosperity. Waking as from a 
trance in the Lowlands, or Perthshire, or 
in the heart of England, he would be 
amazed at the vast difference in the con- 
tent and happiness of these classes. Every- 
where, except in Ireland, whether the Go- 
vernment be democratic, or monarchical, or 
constitutional, the just earth supplies to 
labour enough for the enjoyment of supe- 
tior station and the comfort of humble life, 
exeept in Ireland—in three Provinces of 
Thich, almost within sight of the shores 
and with ready access to the markets of 
the wealthiest people of the earth, all is 
difficulty and struggle, a frightful contrast 
between the luxury of the few, and the 
hunger and nakedness of the many — 
Property without security, industry without 
eneotragement, commerce without credit, 
cultivation worse than neglected, a restless 
longing for new things at home or new for- 
tunes beyond the seas; besides all which, 
agrarian injustice, agrarian discontent, and 
all the horrors of agrarian crime. It was 
vain then to conceal from themselves 
that an ulcer corrodes the vitals of Irish 
Society, which mocks our Jegislation, which 
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our remedies have, and which the mere 
consolidation of statutes, however cun- 
ningly contrived, the increase of leasing 
powers, or the giving to tenants of illu- 
sory guarantees for property in their 
own improvements, will fail to reach. 
What then was the remedy? Some- 
times they were told that the cause of all 
this was an ineradicable taint inthe blood— 
a sort of moral scrofula—which disabled 
all the Celtic race from persevering toil or 
profitable labour; but then there was the 
difficulty of the French and of the Seotch, 
and the objection that Celtic blood entered 
largely into the compound of that wonderful 
amalgam, called the Englishman. Some- 
times they were told that the religion of 
Ireland was the cause. But the Catholic 
religion was the religion—and in their 
palmiest days—of Spain and of Portugal, 
when they were mistresses of the Indies; 
the Catholic was even now the religion of 
France and of Belgium, and of the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia—of Lombardy and of 
all those countries which they were told 
the other day by the hon. Member for Sur- 
rey, so much excelled the English in all 
that related to the arts which adorn and 
illustrate life, and to whom the pursuits of 
agriculture furnish the means of comfort 
in every gradation of society. There must, 
therefore, he thought, be some other cause 
for the misery of Ireland than her religion. 
Perhaps he had not correctly understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, who, he imagin- 
ed, had been flirting with Mrs. Fry; but 
he could only make out from him that the 
cause of the unhappiness and misery of 
Ireland was something which happened in 
the time of Sir John Davis—which was in 
the reign of Elizabeth and James I.; and 
that then some inconvenience arose from 
the system of middlemen. But the right 
hon. Gentleman did, with the assistance of 
his amiable Colleague, arrive at the con- 
clusion that the remedy for whatever the 
something might be, was increased em- 
ployment, increased encouragement to in- 
dustry, and (he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman said) the removal of every de- 
scription of religious distinction. But 
other people took a different view of the 
causes of the wretchedness of the sister 
country. All the foreign writers who had 
thought and reasoned on the subject, and 
all the English economists on whose judg- 
ment any reliance was to be placed, as- 
cribed the distress of the people of Ireland, 
and the extent of their misery as compared 
with that of the people of foreign countries, 
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to the existence, in those foreign countries 
and in England, of what was wanting in 
Ireland, the motive to industrial exertion 
which an interest of property in the soil, or 
inseparable from the soil they cultivate, 
gives. They told us, with Arthur Young, 
that the magic of property was capable of 
converting a barren waste, almost a rock, 
into a garden; that land was only improved 
by those who had an interest in improving 
it; that by such only was the largest amount 
of produce ever extracted from the soil, 
the largest quantity of labour employed 
upon it, or the largest amount of custom 
given to the shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
artisans of our country towns; that such 
people and their children were the best 
educated, the best clothed, the most obser- 
vant of restraint in matters that concerned 
their permanent welfare, the most attached 
to home and country. But without this, 
they saw a country peopled by a brave race, 
temperate, attached to their homes, moral, 
and religious, reduced to such a condition 
that our neglect, and its consequence, 
the perennial misery of Ireland, were a re- 
proach to Englishmen all over the world. 
All this Mr. Mill, in his Political Egonomy, 
had condensed, when he told us, after com- 
paring the state of the cottier and the 
farmer of Ireland with that of the culti- 
vator of the land in every phase of his re- 
lation to the soil in other countries—with 
the slave in the West Indies, the serf 
in Russia, the ryot in the East, the 
metayer of Tuscany and of Portugal, 
and the free labourer in England; that 
‘the Irish farmer and cottier is alone 
among mankind in this condition. If 
he be industrious and prudent, nobody 
but his landlord gains; if he be lazy and 
intemperate, it is at his landlord’s ex- 
pense.” If that were true, the whole mys- 
tery of Ireland’s misery was solved. Was 
it true—not now merely after the occur- 
rence of a calamity which would have 
prostrated the energies of any nation upon 
earth; but had it been true during the 
length of years that Ireland had been a 
shame to England? Could they, upon this 
authority, account for the difference in the 
condition of the cultivator of the soil in 
Ireland, and in those other countries he 
had mentioned ? He, and those who thought 
with him and Mr. Crawford, thought they 
could. But he passed over that inquiry 
for the present, because the farmers who 
live in comfort abroad are in great part 
small proprietors, holding the land they 
till at fixed rents, as their own for 
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ever; and the measure he wished to sub. 
stitute for the Bill of the right hop, 
Gentleman did not propose to do for the 
Irish farmer and peasant—and this it 
would be well for English gentlemen of 
property to recollect—what was done } 
the first French Revolution at such a fear. 
ful cost of blood and suffering; they did 
not propose to do for the Irish peasant and 
farmer what was done for Austria by the 
Emperor Joseph and Maria Theresa; they 
did not propose to do for them what was 
done by Stein and Hardenberg for Prussia; 
they did not propose to do for them what 
the Swiss peasants had done by their wise 
economy, and prudence for their own can- 
tons; they did not propose to convert them, 
as their brethren in the same rank of life 
abroad were converted, in consequence of 
evils similar to those which had been de- 
plored in that House for fifty years, into 
peasant proprietors. He, and those who 
thought with him, believed the existence 
of the tenant-right accounted for the dif- 
ference which existed’ between Ulster and 
the other three Provinces; and the object 
of the Bill brought in by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, which had made a tardy convert 
of the right hon. Gentleman, was to lega- 
lise in Ulster that which had been the 
cause of the prosperity of Ulster, and to 
extend it, less its abuses, to the rest of 
Ireland. It was common with those who 
opposed this measure in Ireland to at- 
tempt to bugbear its advocates by say- 
ing it would excite the hostility of the 
English landed interest in that House. 
He was not afraid of any such result. 
His life had been spent among Eng- 
lishmen; and he said, that if a fair 
and just tribunal was wanted for a humble 
man, or for a class of such men, they could 
not find a better than a jury of English 
gentlemen. He was satisfied that if he 
had a good case to present to them he 
would get a verdict in his favour; and he 
believed he could satisfy the House that 
the disease which afflicted Ireland was the 
direct result of exceptional laws and cus- 
toms in Ireland, which could have no ex- 
istence in this country, and that they were 
as much interested in the remedy as In 
the case of any social evil which affected 
their own condition. He would satisfy 
them, also, that the cause of Irish misery 
and distress was one they could remove, 
if they would, without in any way violat- 
ing the rights of property, on which, he 
admitted, all society must depend, by the 
simple application of well-known princ 
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es of jurisprudence, which had succeeded 
in every place where they had been tried, 
and would succeed in Ireland. And here 
he could not help observing that the right 
hon, Gentleman in his elaborate speech 
had carefully avoided, or had forgotten, 
the very point on which the question be- 
tween him and Mr. 8. Crawford turned, 
and which was contained in the maxim 
Quicquid solo plantatur solo cedit. That 
maxim was taken from the Civil Law, and 
had been adopted with various qualifica- 
tions and restrictions in the codes of all 
modern countries. According to the Roman 
Civil Law, the man who let a farm on any 
but a plantation or improving contract, let it 
with all the appliances and conveniences 
necessary to enable the tenant to carry on 
the business of cultivation. The landlord 
was bound, in the first instance, to deliver 
up the possession of the farm in a fit con- 
dition to serve the purpose for which it was 
taken, and to keep it, as respects perman- 
ent improvements, in good condition during 
the term; and the tenant was entitled to 
be reimbursed the expense of any neces- 
sary repairs or charges to which he had 
not bound himself by a lease, or by the 
custom of the country. He was also enti- 
tled to remove from the land the improve- 
ments or fixtures he had made; or, in 
ease they were incapable of removal, and 
they had increased the revenue of the 
farm, he was entitled to be reimbursed 
the entire value of them on being dis- 
possessed, By the law of Scotland, in the 
letting of farms a warrandice was implied 
on the landlord’s part to make the subject 
effectual to the tenant—the dwelling-house 
fit for the occupation of his family, the 
stables and byres for the reception of cat- 
tle, the barns for grain; and if through 
decay or lapse of time, without undue neg- 
ligenee, they fall into disrepair, they must 
be rebuilt by the landlord. The tenant 
was also entitled to be remunerated if of 
his own accord he undertook to effect such 
improvements as were absolutely necessary. 
In England the rule of the civil law had 
been established; but with the qualifica- 
tions necessary to its adaptation to the 
exigencies of agricultural enterprise, and 
the promotion of justice between man and 
man. Agricultural fixtures are, or were 
until lately, irremoveable; but the invaria- 
ble practice was that all buildings and per- 
manent improvements should be made and 
ept in repair at the landlord’s cost; and 
that for any further outlay incurred by the 
tenant, and necessary for good husbandry, 
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which had not been exhausted, or was in- 
exhaustible, he was paid according to the 
custom of the country. 

It would be needless to detain the House 
by reminding it how beneficially this sys- 
tem worked in encouraging the application 
of capital to land, and in preserving the 
land itself in good heart and condition. 
The confinement of real property to few 
hands lost all, or nearly all, its evil by 
such arrangements. A man may take a 
farm for any time long enough to allow 
two or three rotations of crops without im- 
prudence. Husbandry became a trade 
carried on with all the advantages which 
free and easily disengaged capital gave to 
the adoption of the suggestions of science, 
and of those modes of manuring and re- 
freshing land which look to the result of 
several seasons for their reward. 

But in Ireland, from the time of the 
Restoration—as respects three of its pro- 
vinces—a literal translation of the rule of 
the civil law had been in force, without 
those qualifications of usage and of duty 
on the part of the landlord, which in other 
countries made it tolerable. The right 
hon. Gentleman traced the unhappy condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes of Ireland 
to the days of Sir John Davis—the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James the First, ignor- 
ing the long interval between them and 
Mr. Pitt. The wars and confusion of 
those times were no doubt the cause of 
much misery, but the real origin of the 
evils which they now deplored would be 
found in the wicked policy of the Act of 
Settlement, and of the laws which were 
passed to perpetuate the wrongs it legal- 
ised. The superficial contents of Ireland 
were calculated at about 12,000,000 of 
Irish acres. Of these, between the years 
1640 and 1695, 9,000,000 changed 
hands by confiscation. The Irish Parlia- 
ments, in the reign of Charles II., of Wil- 
liam and Mary, of Anne, and of the first 
two Princes of the House of Brunswick, 
was composed, in the main, of those new 
proprietors under the Act of Settlement, 
and of their immediate descendants, and 
the laws passed by them indicated in every 
line the feelings of men who lived in dread 
of the old Irish and Catholic interests ris- 
ing up once more. They were, in fact, 
governed in their actions by the dictates of 
a merciless fear. They thought it neces- 
sary, however, to find some pretext for dis- 
qualifying the great body of the Irish people 
in the eyes of Englishmen for the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights, and this they found 
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at a time when the English were frenzied | est part of the last century, that the great 
by their dread of Popish plots in the reli- | body of their countrymen should be denied 
gion of Ireland. They found that pretext | all interest in the land they cultivate 
in the religion of the people. They passed | should be confined to the coarsest subsig. 
laws professedly to prevent the growth of | tence, the worst clothing, and the mogt 
popery, but really to keep down the native | wretched habitations possible. Swift, in 
inhabitants, and to render it impossible for | 1729, remarks— 

them ever to rise and assert the rights of | “Upon the determination of all leases made 
which they had been despoiled. There | pefore 1690, a gentleman thinks he has but in. 
was one law by which it was enacted that | differently improved. his estate if he has only 
no Papist in Leinster, Munster, or Con- doubled his rent-roll, Leases are granted but for 


se . | a small term of years, Tenants are tied down to 
naught should be eapable of holding land | hard conditions, and discouraged from cultivating 


for any term exceeding thirty-one years, | the land they occupy to the best advantage, by 
and on which three-fourths of the yearly | the certainty they have of their rent being raised 
value was not reserved for rent. The | onthe expiration of their leases proportionably to 


House need not fear from him any disser- | the improvements they shall make. Thus it is 


“ : Py. 7 _ | that honest industry is depressed, and the farmer 
tation on the Penal Laws: ‘ sufficient for |} ..4mos a slave to his landlord.” 


the day was the evil thereof;” but he might | «The Catholies,” says Lord Taafe, in 1766, 
be allowed, perhaps, to give some idea | “keep their farms in a bad plight, as they are ex- 
of the practical degradation to which the | cluded by law from durable and profitable ten- 
Trish people were reduced by the — | ita Papist,” says Lord Macartney, in 1773 
tion of these laws, some of which were | « pecomes a farmer, he shall net cultivate or im. 
in force in the lifetime of Members of that | prove his possession, being discouraged by the 
House. It was in order to relax the seve- | short limitation of his tenure; and yet we com- 
rity of some of these laws that the 21st of plain of the dulness and laziness of a people whose 
Ginn, TET, een tensed which meckted thet | spirit is restrained from exertion, and whose in- 
Pp ° * > | dustry has no reward to excite it. 

whereas by the 8 Anne, ec. 3, it was enacted 

‘‘ that Papists are not qualified to keep any | Some sixty years ago the laws were al- 
horse, or mare, or gelding above 51. value, | tered. But the system had become in- 
which has been found prejudicial so far | veterate; the disqualifying Acts were mo- 
forth as the same relates to stud-mares, be | dified and sent to Ireland, and forced 
it enacted that no stud-mare, kept for | through the Irish Parliament by the in- 
breeding only, nor stallion kept for such | fluence of the English Government against 
and for no other use, shall be deemed or | the wishes of the great body of the Irish 
taken to be within the intention of the Act | proprietors, and they adhered to the old 
entitled an Act for the better securing | system; they continued to let their lands 


the Government by disarming Papists; but 
that every Papist and reputed Papist may 
keep such stud-mares and stallions, not- 
withstanding the said Act or any law to 
the contrary, and the breed or produce 
thereof, under the age of five years and 
otherwise.”” This Act, of which the provi- 
sions were thus mitigated, remained in 
force until the 21 & 22 Geo. III., ¢. 24,s. 
12. The notion of building dwelling- 


houses or farm offices, after the fashion of | 


England, for people for whom such laws 
were made, or encouraging them by pro- 
fitable tenures to do such things for them- 
selves, was quite out of the question ; 
and a policy, originating in fear and hate 
of a plundered race, became the normal 
principle which regulated the arrangements 
between the owners and occupiers of the 
soil; and it was clear from the statute books 
that up to the middle of the reign of 
George III. it was the settled and sternly 
meditated resolve of the anti-Irish Parlia- 
ment, which sat in Dublin during the great- 


Mr. Serjeant Shee 


| at high rents; to allow no tenures to the 
| wretehed people who cultivated the soil; 
| they did everything to retain the old sys- 
tem which had prevailed under the penal 
laws. Their mortgages, their family set- 
| tlements, their jointures, and provisions 
| for younger children, were all arranged on 
| the assumption of their continuance. The 
people, awed by the power of England, 
bent their necks to this oppression. They 
resigned themselves to live on potatoes and 
milk, or potatoes and water, sharing their 
resting-place with the brute, and leaving 
to the few proprietors by whom the land 
was engrossed, in nearly all that it pro- 
duced, the means of competing at the seat 
of empire, for the favours of the Crown, 
with the proudest of our English nobles, 
and of vieing in all the capitals of Europe 
with the magnates of the land. Though the 
laws were subsequently altered, yet things 
had changed very little. He found in 6 
work purporting to be a statistical survey 
of the county which he had the honour to 
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sent, and written in the year 1802 
by Mr. Tighe, {the father of the present 
Lieutenant, the following description of 
the condition of the people of Ireland, 
which was true to this day of every part 
of the south, west, and east of that coun- 


“The bad state and deficiency of the agricul- 
jural buildings, and the unimproved condition of 
many farmers, may arise from various causes. 
Firstly, nothing is ever built or repaired by the 
landlords. ‘These expenses, as well as those of 
every other improvement, are left to the tenant, 
who generally comes into a dilapidated building, 
without capital to stock it, still less to build, fence, 
or drain. Secondly, there is generally a want of 
confidence between the landlord and the occupier. 
Thirdly, there is generally in the tenant a dis- 
position to make that answer which has answered 
in some degree before ; and if it fails, then to 
look for a temporary shift, which he thinks will 
do well enough.” 


That was written in 1802; and see what 
the Devon Commissioners said in 1845:— 


“The general, or almost universal, topic of 
complaint brought before ys in eyery part of 
Ireland was the want of tenure, to use the ex- 
pression most commonly employed by the wit- 
nesses. The uncertainty of tenure is con- 
stantly referred to as a pressing grievance by 
all classes of tenants. It is said to paralyse 
all exertion, and to place a fatal impediment in 
the way of improvement. Wehaye no doubt that 
this is the case in many instances ; and although 
it is certainly desirable that the fair remuneration 
to which a tenant is entitled for his outlay of his 
capital or of his labour should be secured to him 
by voluntary agreement, rather than by compul- 
sion of law, yet, upon a review of all the evidence 
furnished to us on this subject, we believe that 
some legislative measures will be found neces- 
sary in order to give efficacy to such agree- 
ments, as well as to proyide for cases which 
cannot be settled by private arrangement. We 
are convinced that in the present state of 
things no single measure ean be better cal- 
culated to allay discontent in Ireland, and to 
promote substantial improvement throughout the 
country. It frequently happens that large estates 
in Ireland are held by the proprietors in strict 
limitation; and their pecuniary circumstances 
disable many of even the best-disposed landlords 
ftom improving their property, or encouraging 
Mmprovements amongst their tenantry, in a man- 
her that would conduce at once to their own in- 
terest and the public advantage. It is admitted 
on all hands that according to the general practice 
of Ireland, the landlord neither builds dwelling- 
houses nor farm offices, nor puts gates and fences 
im good order before he lets the land to a tenant. 
In most cases, whatever ig done in the way of 
building or fencing is done by the tenant ; and, in 
the ordinary language of the country, dwelling- 
houses, farm buildings, and even the making of 

, are described by the general word, ‘ im- 
provements.’ ‘The cases in which the landlord 
does these things are the exceptions.” 


lua work published at a still later period 





he also found it stated by Messrs. Fer- 
guson and Vane that with very few ex- 
ceptions all improvements were done by 
tenants. In the report of the Devon Com- 
mission there were twenty-one or twenty- 
two landlords mentioned, who had adopted 
the English practice of improving their 
own estates; but, generally speaking, the 
state of things had been such as he had 
described it, up to the present time. It 
was a state of things which originated in 
the unfortunate alarms of men who had 
possessed themselves, with the assistance 
of the power of England, of the properties 
of the native inhabitants of Ireland, and 
who felt that it was necessary, for the se- 
curity of their own titles, to keep the peo- 
ple down. It was a system which had 
influenced up to this very day the arrange- 
ments between the landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, although the letter of the laws in 
which it originated had long since been 
repealed. This was the difficulty with 
which they had todeal. The present state 
of things in Ireland had grown up at a 
time when the body of the people were 
spoken of in the common parlance of the 
gentry of that country as a common enemy. 
A system had grown up at that time, and 
all arrangements of property had been 
made on the footing of its continnance— 
that is, on the footing that the landlords 
were to have the whole of the produce of 
the soil, except just so much as would en- 
able the body of the people to reproduce a 
revenue; and at the present day many 
landlords who were disposed to do what 
they could for the improvement of their 
estates, were so disabled from doing any 
good by the family settlements and judg- 
ments on them, that they were powerless 
in the matter. The people were crushed 
to the very earth, and were reduced to live 
upon potatoes and milk, or upon potatoes 
and water; their condition, in fact, was 
such that it was dreadful that Englishmen 
should have known of it so long, and yet 
have taken no effective measures to pro- 
vide a remedy. The Devon Commission- 
ers had divided the houses in Ireland into 
four classes, the fourth class consisting of 
those which contained but one room, and 
in almost every county of Ireland the 
houses of that class formed 40 or 50 per 
cent of all houses. Every cottier was for 
the most part a tenant at will, having pro- 
bably a notice to quit in his pocket—for in 
many parts it was the custom of the land- 
lord to print upon the back of the receipt 
for rent a notice to quit, so that, in fact, 
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they were not tenants from year to year, | ‘one instance of wrong done by a lang. 


but tenants-at-will, and might be evicted 
at any time in the name of the landlord by 


lord to an improving tenant, will paralyse 


for years the industry of an extensive dis. 


the landlords’ creditors—for he was wil-|trict.’’ Things of the kind (said one of 
ling to do the landlords the justice to say, | the witnesses, the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan) 


that in nine cases out of ten they were as 
innocent of the evictions as babes unborn. 


| that have occurred twenty or thirty years 
| ago, will be given in reply, when upbraid. 


It was the landlords’ creditors who com-|ing them for not improvirig their farms, 


pelled them to evict their tenants, and to 
do things which they would be unwilling 
to do of themselves. Under these cireum- 
stanees he would ask, what motive had the 
tenant at will to improve, or to invest his 
little capital in the soil? What security 
had he, if he did so, that the landlord, or 
the landlord’s son, or the landlord’s cred- 
itor would not instantly double or treble 
his rent, on account of his improvements ? 
If he improved at all, he must do so ina 
niggardly and grudging way, in uncertainty 
whether it would not be better for him to 
invest his savings in the savings bank, or 
to hide it in the thatch of the cabin, ra- 
ther than to risk his all on a debenture 
so unsafe as the landlord’s prudence, 
solvency, justice, or generosity. In fact, 
tenants never or scarcely ever did make 
improvements; and for want of improve- 
ments on the farm there was no em- 
ployment for labourers, and everything 
went to ruin. In Ireland they saw none 
of the cheerful homesteads which were 
seattered here and there and everywhere 
over England. The village trades of car- 
penter, and wheelwright, and mason, which 
flourished in England, drooped and died in 
Ireland. In every county in the south, 
and east, and west of Ireland, even in the 
comparatively prosperous county which he 
represented, the condition of the farm- 
houses, and villages, and county towns 
would bring a blush to the cheek of every 
Scotch and English proprietor : the cottier 
inhabitants of Ireland seemed not to be 
under the same Government, and scarcely 
in the same world, as the English. Many 
instances there no doubt were in most of 
the counties of Leinster, and to some ex- 
tent also in Munster and Connaught, of 
tenants who, relying on the character of 
the families under which they live, have 
invested considerable sums in permanent 
improvements of their farms;—instances, 
also, thank God, of just and honourable 
men among the Irish proprietors, who 
would submit and have submitted to every 
sacrifice of state or comfort, rather than 
disappoint the confidence placed in them. 
Unfortunately, however, as is observed in 
the Report of the Devon Commission, 
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It may be said, ‘‘ Why don’t the Irish 
landlords do as the English landlords do? 
The statute law of landlord and tenant 
is substantially the same in both countries 
—why should the practice differ?” The 
answer is, They can’t; they are disabled 
by their judgments and family settle. 
ments. 

The penal laws, as was well explained 
to the Committee on the Irish Poor Laws 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Youghal (Mr. Butt), were little less pre- 
judicial to the Protestant proprietors than 
the Catholic tenants. An English pro- 
prietor who wants to borrow money must 
part with his title-deeds, or convey the 
legal estate in his property to his mort- 
gagee. He can seldom borrow more than 
two-thirds of its value. But in Ireland, 
when the denial of all interest in land 
to the body of the people had driven the 
Catholics of superior station to commercial 
pursuits, and they had amassed money 
which it was convenient for the ancestors 
of the now encumbered estates to borrow 
rather than relax the Popery code by per- 
mitting Papists to be mortgagees—they 
altered the law of judgments, making them 
assignable—and thus enabled landed pro- 
prietors to obtain advances to the full 
value, and beyond the full value, of their 
properties. Besides, the English proprie- 
tor inherits a furnished estate, the Irish 
proprietor an unfurnished one. It has 
cost a number of generations a vast sum 
of money in each case to furnish the settled 
estates of England with the conveniences 
required for the comfort and well-doing of 
the tenantry upon them. The English 
landlord lets to his tenant not naked land, 
but land enriched by the capital which has 
been hoarded in buildings, in fences, in 
drains, and in all the elements of fertility, 
for years before he was born. The Irish 
landlord, almost always tied up by strict 
settlement, who attempted to imitate his 
example, would soon fall. There 1s 00 
such hoard upon the estate of the proprie- 
tor in Ireland. Every shilling of its pre 
duce has been spent by him, and those 
whom he has succeeded, as it came, OF 
fore. In nine cases out of ten he is little 
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more than the receiver of the rents of his |! economy of the northern Provinces. 
His very agent or bailiff is Presbyterians of Ulster had not been tied 
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The 


often a receiver of his rents for other peo- | down by uncertainty of tenure as the 


ple. 


registered in Dublin, or to the most inex- 


They belong to monied men and | 
London bankers, whose debts are duly | 


orable of all creditors—widows and chil- | 


dren. Remitted they must be, however 


they are obtained, and acts of hardship | 
_ tinue, if it obtains the guarantee of Par- 


and cruelty are often perpetrated in des- 


perate attempts to improve the rentals of | 
exhausted properties, and in the name and . 
with the authority of landlords, which none | 
regret more than themselves. The result | 
upon the whole, is, that in the greater part | 
of Ireland nobody improves properly—few | House will permit me, in support of what 


improve at all. 


tenants in the other parts of Ireland. 
Their staple manufacture had been foster- 
ed and encouraged by the laws, and a 
usage, founded on the soundest principles 
of jurisprudence, was established there, 
which has hitherto saved, and will con- 


liament, to save the people of Ulster from 
the calamities which afflict the rest of Ire- 
land. But, before I proceed to advert to 
the condition of Ulster, and to the tenant- 
right custom there established, I hope the 


The condition of the far- | I have said and am about to say, to read a 


mers and their farm-houses, the labourers | passage adverted to, but not read by, the 
and their cottages, the tradesmen and their | right hon. Gentleman, from the writings of 
dwellings in the villages, would bring athe greatest of our political philosophers, 


blush, were he responsible for it, upon the 
cheek of an English or Scotch proprietor. 
I am well acquainted with the state of 
things in several counties of England and 
the north of Scotland. All that is within 
the park walls, the mansions, the gardens, 
and the pleasure-grounds, are nearly on a 
par in both islands; but once out of the 
lodge gate, and beyond the ornamental 
cottages which you must pass to get to it, 
the contrast is great indeed. A man pass- 
ing rapidly for the first time, as I often do 
from the county I have the honour to 
represent into East Kent, would hardly 
believe that the people of the two coun- 
tries were living under the same Govern- 
ment, subjects of the same Crown, inhabi- 
tants in the same age, of the same world. 
In England, the village trades of carpen- 
ters, masons, smiths, wheelwrights, brick- 
layers, slaters, plasterers, tailors, boot and 
shoemakers, are all sustained by the wealth 
which the occupation of ready furnished 
and highly improved farms leaves at the 
disposal of the cultivator. In Ireland that 
wealth does not exist. The employment 
of an enormous amount of labour, and the 
creation of an enormous amount of pro- 
perty, has been prevented by the absence 
of all encouragement to industry, and much 
Property which has been created by the 
tenants and is now visible on the land, is 
there without any security but such as it 
may derive from what, by a strange confu- 
sion of terms, has been called ‘‘ the wild jus- 
ticeof revenge,’’ that is, from crimes, at the 
thought of which the blood runs cold. The 
original cause of this deplorable state 
of things in the southern provinces had 
exercised little influence on the agrarian 





the prince of Conservative statesmen, 
written more than eighty years ago, but in 
which the then and now existing state of 
things, its causes, its remedy, and the ori- 
ginal of its corrective in Ulster, are more 
aceurately and graphically described than 
in any of the modern treatises and reports 
which have come under my notice. On 
questions relating to Ireland, the works of 
Mr. Burke are a reservoir of statesman- 
ship and of wisdom; but on no question 
are the lessons which he has left us so 
clear and so full as this :— 


“The laws have disabled three-fourths of the 
inhabitants of Ireland from acquiring any estate 
of inheritance for life or years, or any charge 
whatsoever on which two-thirds of the improved 
yearly value is not reserved for thirty years. This 
confinement of landed property to one set of 
hands, and preventing its free circulation through 
the community, is a most leading article of ill 
policy ; because it is one of the most capital dis- 
couragements to all that industry which may be 
employed on the lasting improvement of the 
soil, or in any way conversant about land. A 
tenure of thirty years is evidently no tenure upon 
which to build, to plant, to raise inclosures, to 
change the nature of the ground, to make any 
new experiment which might improve agriculture, 
or to do anything more than what may answer 
the immediate and momentary calls of rent to 
the landlord, and leave subsistence to the tenant 
and his family. The desire of acquisition is 
always a passion of long views. Confine a man 
to momentary possession, and you at once cut off 
that laudable avarice which every wise State has 
cherished as one of the first principles of its great- 
ness. Allow a man but a temporary possession ; 
lay it down as a maxim that he never can have 
any other, and you immediately and infallibly turn 
him to temporary enjoyments ; and these enjoy- 
ments are never the pleasures of labour and free 
industry, and whose quality is to famish the pre- 
sent hours, and squander all upon prospect and 
futurity ; they are, on the contrary, those of a 
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thoughtless, loitering, and dissipated life. The 
people must be inevitably disposed to such perni- 
eious habits, merely from. the short duration of 
their tenure which the law has allowed, But it is 
not enough that industry is checked by the con- 
finement of its views; it is further discouraged 
by the limitation of its own direct object, profit. 
This is a regulation extremely worthy of our at- 
tention, as it is not a consequential, but a direct 
discouragement to amelioration, as directly as if 
the law had said in express terms, ‘ Thou shalt 
not improve.’ But we have an additional argu- 
ment to demonstrate the ill policy of denying 
the occupiers of land any solid property in it, 
Ireland is a country wholly unplanted. The farms 
have neither dwelling-houses nor good offices ; nor 
are the lands almost anywhere provided with 
fences and communications ; in a word, in a very 
unimproved state. The landowner there never 
takes upon him, as it is usual in this kingdom, to 
supply all these conveniences, and to set down 
his tenant in what may be called a completely 
furnished farm. If the tenant will not do it, it 
is never done. ‘This circumstance shows how 
miserably and peculiarly impolitic it has been in 
Treland to tie down the body of the tenantry to 
short and unprofitable tenures. A finished and 
furnished house will be taken tor any term, how- 
ever short ; if the repair lies on the owner, the 
shorter the better. But no one will take one, 
not only unfurnished, but half-built, but upon a 
term which, on calculation, will answer with profit 
all his charges. It was on this principle that the 
Romans established their emphyteusis, or fee 
farm. For though they extended the ordinary 
term of their location only to nine years ; yet 
they encouraged a more permanent letting to 
farm, with the condition of improvement as well 
as of annual payment on the part of the tenant, 
where the land had lain rough and neglected ; and 
therefore invented this species of engrafted hold- 
ing in the later times when property came to be 
worse distributed by falling into a few hands.”— 


[Tracts on the Popery Laws.] 


If they surveyed this passage earefully 
they would find the cause of the misery of 
the south, west, and east of Ireland, and 
of the prosperity of Ulster; and he (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee) thought that they would also 
find unanswerable arguments against the 
scanty measure of relief that was proposed 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland. And it should not 
be forgotton that, of all men that ever 
lived, Mr. Burke was the one who was 
least inclined to humoursome change, the 
most opposed to social experiments, and 
the least anxious to disturb those arrange- 
ments of property which maintain in a 
mixed eonstitution the influence of the 
privileged classes. Antiquarians and pam- 
phleteers have perplexed themselves in 
their endeavours to account for the ori- 
gin of the Ulster tenant-right ; but it ap- 
pears to me to have been unaccountably 
overlooked, What was that ‘‘ engrafted 
holding ’’—that ‘‘ letting with condition of 
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improvement of lands lying rough and neg. 
lected, invented in the later times, when 
property become worse distributed by fal}. 
ing into few hands,”’ which is thus fetched 
by the wise man from the storehouse of his 
learning for our guidance and instruetion? 
Sir, it was in all its essential features the 
eontract between landlord and tenant yp. 
der the usage of Ulster—it was what Mr. 
Crawford proposed by his Bills—what | 
propose by the Bill which stands on the 
Order-book after those of the right hon, 
Gentleman, to protect and legalise in 
Ulster, and extend, less its abuses, to 
the rest of Ireland. The jurisprudence of 
Scotland is founded on the jurisprudence 
of Rome. The Roman law of eiyil plan. 
tation must have been as familiar to the 
Scotch advisers of the Scotch Prince by 
whom the Ulster plantatior was establish. 
ed, as the law of eopyhold is to the English 
lawyers of the present day. The cireum- 
stances of the district to be planted were 
precisely those to which the Roman law 
of plantation would apply. The escheated 
lands had been wasted by the devastation 
of civil war; they were parcelled out by 
the Crown among a small number of u- 
dertakers at quit rents of mere acknow- 
ledgment, on the express condition that 
they should found a ‘ civil plantation” 
upon them. The plan, as described by 
the articles of plantation, was to allure 
Seotch and English settlers to plant and 
build houses upon, and improve the lands 
at their own expense (wood only being 
found by the Crown) by low rents—much 
lower than might have been obtained from 
the natives. The tenants, by the express 
articles of the plantation, were to have, at 
low fixed rents, estates for life, for years, 
in fee or in tail, on condition of improve- 
ments being made by them. Had those 
articles been observed to the letter by the 
undertakers, the Ulster plantation would 
have been regulated as between the under. 
takers and the tenant farmers by a law 
differing in no material particular from 
the Roman law of plantations. That this 
was the intention of the founders of the 
plantation, and the sense in which they 
used the word plantation, is plain,. from 
the course adopted by the advisers of the 
Crown a few years after its establishment. 
Some time afterwards, in 1615, a Com- 
mission was sent over to inquire to what 
extent the articles which prohibited the 
undertakers from demising any portion of 
their lands at will, and enjoined them to 
make to their tenants certain estates for 
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jife, in tail, or in fee-simple at fixed rents, 
had been observed. Sir Nicholas Pynner, 
one of the Commissioners, reported that in 
many cases the articles had been broken, 
and no estates granted by the undertakers. 
This report was shortly after followed by 
an information filed in the Star Chamber, 
4p. 1637, against the Irish Society and 
some of the London companies—the result 
of which was a judgment of forfeiture 
against the companies, because they had 
not complied with the plantation articles, 
but let their lands to the highest bid- 
ders, without condition of improvement, 


and without a fixed tenure or a certain | 
rent. It was easy to understand how the | 


example thus made of the more flagrant 
defaulters, would influence those of less 
mark in their dealings with their tenants. 
It was the policy of the undertakers to 
pacify and content the planters. Men who 
fairly enough considered themselves ex- 
empted from those obligations of improve- 
ment which are acknowledged by English 
and Seotch proprietors, and who had dis- 
regarded the letter of the articles in the 
letting of their lands, dealt with their 
tenants as if they had given them certain 
estates at fixed rents, and on the well- 
known principles of a plantation contract. 
How else was it possible to account for the 
identity of all the incidents of a tenure ac- 
cording to the Ulster usage, with the inci- 
dents of a plantation tenure under the 
Roman law ? 

It might be said that the contract of 
letting to plant, in the Roman law, was by 
written agreement, scriptura interveniente 
—and so it would have been in Ulster had 
the articles of plantation, which required a 
letting by indenture, been observed. Sir 
Nicholas Pynner reported that many of the 
undertakers put him off with verbal assur- 
ances, but refused to show their ‘‘ counter- 
pains,’ The articles being thus violated, 
and the undertakers at the mercy of their 
tenants, a usage grew up, and, recommend- 
ing itself by its manifest equity and conve- 
uience to both parties, gradually extended 
beyond the original limits of the plantation, 
with reference to which, in the hiring and 
letting of unfurnished land, proprietors 
and farmers contracted. He was quite at 
4 loss to understand on what principle a 
court of law or equity could refuse, if pro- 
perly brought before it, to give effect to 
sucha usage. In our law no maxim was 
better established than the maxim, In con- 
tractibus tacite insunt que sunt moris et 
consuetudinis. The doctrine of Lord Ellen. 


| borough, in the case of Elwes v. Mawe, in 
which it was decided that the tenant’s 
| privilege with respect to fixtures set up for 
| trading purposes, does not extend to those 
| set up for agricultural ones, had been reflect- 
, ed upon by Mr. Amos and Mr. Smith among 
| the best writers on the English law of fix- 
tures, and by Mr. Caulfield Heron, Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Eeo- 
| nomy in the Queen’s College, Galway, in 
,avery able paper lately read by him to 
' the Statistical Society of Dublin—in which 
| the question, whether the improvements 
| made by a tenant of land in Ireland ought 
to be declared the tenant’s property, was 
learnedly discussed and decided by him in 
the affirmative. The rule had always been 
relaxed in submission to a well-ascertained 
usage. Thus Lord Kenyon not only as- 
serted the right of nurserymen to remove 
trees from the freehold, but also green- 
houses and hot-houses erected for the pur- 
poses of their business. On the same 
principle, the other day, on proof of a 
usage of only twenty years’ duration in 
Lineolnshire, for a tenant to increase and 
enrich the soil of his farm by the addition 
of marl, he was held entitled, when out- 
going, to receive its value: so, again, 
where a tenant had laid down drains, ne- 
cessary for proper cultivation, he was held, 
as against the landlord, entitled to be paid 
for them; and if it could be clearly shown 
that the relation of landlord and tenant 
had been established in a district in which 
the Ulster usage prevailed, the tenant hav- 
ing, with the knowledge of the landlord, 
laid out money in permanent improvements, 
or bought them from a former tenant, and 
that the landlord refused to permit him to 
sell them to a solvent substitute, without 
doubt the landlord might be compelled to 
pay for them: at all events, it was impos- 
sible to refer to any usage, mercantile or 
agricultural, resting upon sounder princi- 
ples, or supported by more respectable an- 
tiquity. It made one hang one’s head for 
shame, to hear (as he had heard during 
the debate of last Session) men of birth 
and station, of whom it might be hoped 
that they would rather ‘ coin their hearts, 
and drop their blood for drachmas, than 
filch from the hard hands of honest ten- 
ants their vile trash by any indirection,” 
relying upon a schoolboy translation of the 
maxim, Quicquid solo plantator solo cedit; 
and lawyers forgetting themselves to the 
extent of imputing to an endeavour to 
legalise such a usage against those who 
would set it at nought—a violation of the 
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rights, an encroachment on the landmarks 
of property. They know better. The 
plantation contract, regulated by the same 
principles as those established by the arti- 
eles and the usage of the Ulster Planta- 
tion, was classed by eminent civilians as 
juris gentium—that was, among the obli- 
gations which, on account of their intrinsic 
equity, and their conformity to human 
wants and practice, all mankind have 
agreed to recognise. Property had no 
rights which were inconsistent with natu- 
ral justice and the general well-being of 
the community. But, so far from dero- 
gating from the rights of property, as, be- 
fore the introduction of peasant proprie- 
taries, they were familiarly understood in 
all the States in which the jurisprudence 
of the Empire was adopted, this usage was 
nothing more, as Mr. Burke and Domat 
inform us, than was invented fourteen 
hundred years ago, by landlords and land- 
lord lawyers—when ‘‘land had become 
worse distributed by falling into few hands ”’ 
—for the express purpose of mitigating 
the manifest evils of a land monopoly, and 
to reconcile the gratification of family pride 
in large family possessions with protection 
for the inalienable rights of industry, 
without which no country could hope to 
prosper. 

Under this Ulster usage property to a 
vast amount had been accumulated by the 
tenants upon their farms. Originally es- 
tablished, it would seem, in Donegal, Ty- 
rone, Derry, Cavan, Armagh, and Fer- 
managh, it had extended itself to Antrim, 
Down, and Monaghan—it had been dealt 
with as property under the landlord’s eye 
—in his office with his full assent—in re- 
peated sales of farms, with their improve- 
ments—and in all kinds of settlements and 
family arrangements. It had swelled the 
amount of compensations assessed by the 
sheriff and jury against railway companies. 
Again and again it had been bought by 
the landlord himself of his outgoing, and 
sold again to his incoming, tenant. His 
own rents had been enhanced by the im- 
proved system of cultivation which it had 
engendered. They had it upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Prentis—[ Report of Devon 
Commission|]—the agent of Lord Caledon, 
that his Lordship, wishing to enlarge his 
park in the county of Tyrone by the 
addition of 150 acres, bought the tenant- 
right of them from his own tenants-at-will, 
for 121. per acre, and this not as a matter 
of liberality, but in honest deference to the 
custom. Indeed, until about ten years 
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ago, the landlord never dreamt of defeat 
it—of refusing the substitution of a solvent 
tenant—or of raising his rent beyond his 
fairly-ascertained share of the increased 
value contributed to the fee by the tenant's 
improvements. When the attempt was 
first made, it was made in a timid, wary 
and stealthy way, not disputing the princi. 
ple, but protesting against its abuse, and 
offering terms of compromise. In some 
instances, no doubt, the sale, of ep. 
hanced value by reason of industrial im. 
provement, had degenerated into a claim 
of a right to sell the mere good-will—g 
value of which the tenant had not been 
the meritorious cause, and which had no 
existence but in the landlord’s liberality, 
These questions rather confirm the usage 
than throw doubt upon it. But since the 
ports were opened and the prices fell, 
question had presented itself to the pride 
and cupidity of some Ulster landlords, 
the practical solution of which demanded 
the intervention of the Legislature. The 
question was, ‘‘ Shall I reduce my rents and 
my establishment according to the fall of 
prices; or, by keeping up my rents, con- 
fiscate my tenants’ improvements, destroy 
the tenant-right on my estate, and with it 
the independence of my tenants?” The 
temptation to a dishonest man, or a needy 
man, a proud or a vindictive man, to de- 
cide that question in his own favour, was 
too strong to be always resisted. But 
unless Ulster was to vie with the other 
districts in the mode of vindicating dis- 
puted rights, they must be compelled by 
Parliament to resist it. Mr. Hancock, 
the intelligent agent of Lord Lurgan in 
the county of Armagh, after tracing the 
existence of the custom to the articles of 
the Ulster Plantation says— 


“ Tt is one of the sacred rights of the country 
which cannot be treated with impunity ; if syste- 
matic efforts were made amongst the proprietors 
of Ulster to invade tenant-right, I do not believe 
there is any force at the disposal of the Horse 
Guards sufficient to keep the peace of the pro- 
vince, and when we consider that all the improve- 
ments have been effected at the expense of the 
tenant, it is perfectly right that this tenant-right 
should exist. His money has been laid out on the 
faith of compensation in that shape.”—[Report 
of Devon Commission. } 


The property which had been accumulated 
in the north of Ireland under this custom 
amounted to 12,000.0002. or 13,000,000. 
He wished to give the House a notion 
of how the property of the tenant created 
under the custom of tenant-right in Ulster 
would be swept away by the Bill of the 
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‘cht hon. Gentleman, or at all events 
would be left to the mere generosity of 
the landlord. He would show them what 
that property was. He held in his hand 
statements from respectable tenants of 
what they had paid for their tenant-right. 
Here was one of them :— 

“The size of my farm is thirty-five statute 
geres; the rent 42/. 6s. I bought the tenant- 
right at 660/. I have drained ten acres at a cost 
of 701. Ihave built to the amount of 100/., hav- 
ing thus a value altogether of 800/. In the year 
1842 the rent of twenty-two acres was doubled, 
and at any moment, if circumstances appeared to 
warrant it under the present law, the rent of the 
whole of my farm might be doubled again.” 


Here was another case :— 

“T hold fifty-seven acres at 27s. 6d. per acre— 
in all 847. I bought the tenant-right for 6807. 
Ihave thorough-drained twelve acres, at a cost 
of 841, I have reclaimed fourteen acres, at a 
cost of 112/.; for building outhouses I have paid 
100/., and for a dwelling-house 2001. ; making a 
total of 1,104.” 


He had many more instances of the same 
kind. Another was :— 

“Thold thirty-six acres, at the yearly rent of 
641. 7s, 8d. I have no lease. Besides this, I 
hold twelve acres, on which there is a lease, at 
9l, 12s. On the whole, the property is forty-eight 
ares, I have expended on buildings 2001., in 
draining 42/., in fencing, 40/. I had purchased 
all the land (at 207. per acre) for 960/.; giving a 
total value of 1,2427. In the present state of the 
law Ihave no title whatever to the improvements 
on the unleased land ; so that the landlord, if so 
disposed, can lay hold of my 1,242/. any day on 
any pretext whatever.” 

He would not weary the House with all 
the other similar cases that he might 
quote; but all these facts showed that an 
enormous amount of property had been 
accumulated on the land of Ulster under 
this custom of tenant-right; and all that 
property must be dealt with by any Bill 
that took up the subject of tenant-right. 
Now, what was it that Parliament had to 
provide for? In the greater part of Ire- 
land there had been no protection for the 
increased value given to the landlord’s 
Property by the tenant’s improvements, 
except such protection as might be de- 
rived from that dreadful code of agrarian 
retribution which was little more disgrace- 
ful tosthe people among whom it prevailed, 
than it was to the Legislature which 
neglected the proper means of enforcing 
those rules of national justice between 
man and man, of which it avenges the 
infringement. In the whole of the rest 
of Ireland but Ulster there were no 
improvements to protect, because no en- 
Couragement had been given to tenants to 
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improve. Until lately, no Ulster landlord 
ever thought of infringing the custom of 
tenant-right. The valuation was made on 
the principle that the tenant should have 
credit for the improvements; and so it 
continued until the opening of the ports 
and the fall of prices, or a very short time 
before that. The question which at that 
time presented itself to many Ulster land- 
lords, the practical solution of which re- 
quired the intervention of the Legislature, 
was—‘‘ Shall we, by keeping up our rents 
and our establishments, destroy the tenant- 
right on our estates, and confiscate our 
tenants’ improvements, or shall we submit 
to the change of fortune that the alteration 
of the law has produced, and which we 
ought to bear as well as the rest of our 
fellow-subjects ?’’ The temptation to an- 
swer that question in favour of themselves 
turned out too strong for many an Ulster 
landlord; and the result was, that, unless 
the Legislature was prepared to say that 
all the property created under the custom 
of tenant-right, which had existed ever 
since the time of the plantation of Ulster, 
was to be confiscated, it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some pro- 
tection given to such property. Now, he 
ventured to state that if the Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman had introduced for 
granting compensation to tenants was all 
that the Government intended to do, it 
would create dismay and consternation—if 
it would not cause disturbance—in the most 
prosperous part of Ireland. The agent of 
Lord Lurgan had stated on this point that 
tenant-right was one of the sacred rights 
of the country, and could not be touched 
with impunity, and that if systematic at- 
tempts should be made by the proprietors 
of Ulster to destroy it, he did not believe 
the Horse Guards could furnish sufficient 
forces to maintain the peace—so many 
persons having laid out their money on 
the faith of compensation under this cus- 
tom. The question therefore was, if the 
landlords were seeking to infringe this 
right, and asking the same rents as they 
obtained before the fall of prices, ought 
not Parliament to interfere for the pro- 
tection of the tenant? That was not the 
time for entering into the details of the 
measure known as Mr. Sharman Craw- 
| ford’s Bill. Suffice it here to remind the 
House that its object is to legalise the 
Ulster usage for the protection of the 





property which has been created under it, 
to acknowledge, prospectively and retro- 
spectively, for the purposes of the Act, 
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in all parts of Ireland, the tenant’s pro- 
perty in his own improvements, and to se- 
cure him against eviction from them with- 
out full compensation. Well, what pro- 
tection would be afforded by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill? The first clause cer- 
tainly asserted the principle that all im- 
provements made by the tenant were the 
property of the tenant; but let them see 
whether the provisions of the Bill would 
honestly afford protection to tenants who 
had already made, or who should hereafter 
make, improvements. The 26th section 
gave the tenant who had made bond fide 
improvements a right of action against his 
landlord, to recover by civil-bill process 
just and reasonable compensation for the 
expenditure of his labour and capital. 
Now, who did the improvements belong to 
in the view of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
Beyond all question to the landlord. He 
would not quarrel with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for giving the tenant the right of 
action if he gave it to him for any useful 
purpose ; because he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
contended, on the principle which he 
should iniroduce into the House, that 
those improvements are now, in justice 
and conscience, the property of the tenant, 
on the principle of the civil law; but that 
principle the right hon. Gentleman denied, 
wishing to establish the principle of ma- 
king a man pay for property which was 
already his own proceeds—unless we look 
at the 29th section of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill, in which he boldly 
subverts the principle, Quicquid solo 
plantatur solo cedit (following, he ad- 
mitted, what had hitherto been under- 
stood in Ireland), and generally de- 
clared that for the future as to one de- 
scription of fixtures—buildings—the pro- 
perty which a tenant should fix on the soil 
should be the property of the tenant; and, 
further, that it should cease to become 
his property, and become the property 
of the landlord if the landlord claimed to 
purchase it after it had been valued by 
two referees—one of whom should be ap- 
pointed on each side—and an umpire. So 
that, in truth, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill, as far as concerned retrospective im- 
provements, was founded on the admission 
that the improvements which the tenant 
had made were now his property. On 
what other pretence could he give the ten- 
ant a right of action with all the incidents 
of costs, &e., to the losing party, to re- 
cover compensation for anything which is 
not his property? The form of action, 
Mr. Serjeant Shee 
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given in the 26th clause, is, positively, g 
mere translation of the form of the ¢iyi] 
law, which recognises the tenant’s pro. 
perty in his own improvements :— 

* In conducto fundo si conductor sua Opera 
aliquid necessario et utiliter auxerit aut sdif. 
caverit—vel instituerit cum id non convenisget 
ad recipienda ea qu impendit cum domino fundj 
experiri potest.” 

Again :— 

“ Ad quid actio conducti datur? Ad expensas 
a conductore in re conducta necessario et utiliter 
factas (etiamsi non sit de eis repetendis conyen- 
tum ) repetendas.” 

How did the right hon. Gentleman 
propose that the tenant should be paid 
for his improvements? By a compen. 
sating term, which was to vary ae 
cording to the nature of the improve. 
ment. If the improvement was a house, 
it was to be taken that the tenant was 
compensated by living in it for thirty 
years and paying rent—and a high rack. 
rent in nine cases out of ‘ten; if it wasa 
drain, he was to be compensated by using 
it for seven years; and also for fences, 
and the clearing of fields from rocks and 
stones, he was to be compensated in seven 
years; while for reclaiming waste land, he 
was to be compensated in twenty-one 
years. Let the House observe how dif- 
ferently the landlord-tenant for life and his 
tenant, are treated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bills. By the Tenant’s Compen- 
sation Bill, section 18, a tenant can in no 
case recover more than four years’ annual 
value of his holding above the rent he 
paid. [Mr. Narrer: That is a mistake 
a printer’s error.}| A  printer’s error! 
it was a very curious one, for, by the 
23rd section of the Land Improvement 
Bill, the limit of compensation was ela- 
borately stated to be five years’ clear an- 
nual value of the land intended to be im- 
proved, ‘* after deducting all public rates, 
taxes, assessments, head rents, quit rents 
and tithe rent-charge.”” This meant clear 
enough value to the landlord, including 
the rent paid by the tenant. [Mr. Na 
Prer: It is meant to be so in both Bills.] 
Well, he could not insist against the renew- 
ed assurance of the right hon. Gentléman. 
Mistakes did occur. Take it as the right 
hon. Gentleman said it ought tobe. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed by his 
present Bill not to allow the tenant com- 
pensation in any case exceeding four 
years’ clear annual value of his holding— 
that was, the clear annual value of the 
land to the landlord, and not to the tenant. 
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[et them see what that would come to. 
How was it to be paid? It was proposed 
to be paid by a mere fiction of law. In 
the case of a house, for instance, if the 
tenant had laid out 3007. on a house, and 

id rent yearly for twenty years—there 
not being anything to prevent the landlord 
during the whole of that time raising the 
rent on account of the improvements—in 
that case the landlord was supposed to be 
debited with the 300/., and every time the 
tenant paid his rent the sum of 100. was 
supposed to be deducted, the compensation 
thus becoming beautifully less every year. 
The tenant was certainly to have a right 
of action; but to make sure that it should 
be of no possible benefit to him, it was to 
be arranged that the landlord should be 
annually credited with this 10%. a year. In 
the case of drains, the moment the seven 
years expired there was to be no compen- 
sation; and so with other improvements. 
And if the tenant built a very superior 
dwelling-house, such as was often to be 
found in England, the limitation of the 
amount of compensation would render him 
avery considerable loser. The compensa- 
tion to be given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill was, therefore, perfectly illu- 
sory, giving him, by the 26th section, a 
right of action to recover money for his 
improvements, as if they were his own; 
and then, when they came to look at the 
compensation, it was found to have con- 
sisted of nothing at all but living in a 
house and paying a high rent for it. But 
these Bills dealt very differently with the 
landlord when he took it into his head to 
improve. By the Land Improvement Act, a 
landlord making improvements, having only 
a life interest in the estate, was entitled to 
‘have the whole of his money paid back to 
him with interest, and the charge for im- 
provements was made to have the priority 
of all other charges but the charge of the 
Church; and the Board of Works is to have 
power, section 36, to increase the amount 
of his tenant’s rent by reason of the addi- 
tional value given to the land by the im- 
provement. Any person who lends the 
landlord money to improve, the Bank of 
Ireland, or the Provincial Bank, or the 
tenant of an adjoining estate, will have his 
Principal and interest secured by a first 


Pensating period. And this for works 
Which increase the value of the farm and 
are suitable to it. Under the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill—which would extend to 





Ulster as well as to every other part of Ire- 
land—the property of the tenants of that 
province would be regulated by its provisions 
if the landlords so chose; and if a land- 
lord saw a farmhouse for which his tenant 
had paid 600C/., and which had been built 
more than thirty years ago, he could refuse 
to give the tenant any compensation. So 
that, by stopping for ever any claim by an 
Ulster tenant for retrospective eompensa- 
tion, the operation of the Bill would amount 
to the actual confiscation of the tenant’s 
property. The Bill restricted the nature 
of the property upon which improvements 
were to be claimed for. Some of these re- 
strictions were reasonable enough; but the 
Bill then went on to enact that no tenant 
was to be compensated for any house, un- 
less it was built in a permanent and dura- 
ble manner, and unless he got the consent 
of his landlord to its erection. Now, for 
the last fifty years or more there had been 
an abundance of landlords in Ireland who 
had been quite content that their tenants 
should live in the most wretched hovels 
possible, growing potatoes, and paying a 
handsome rent. The Devon Commission 
report that in half the counties 40 per cent 
of the inhabited houses are mud hevels, 
with only one room. And in such a ease the 
tenant could not obtain compensation for 
building a house, unless he got his land- 
lord’s permission in writing. He was also 
to have no compensation for any drains 
he might construct, unless he made them 
thirty-six inches below the surfaée, and in 
the manner sanctioned by the Board of 
Works; and this applied to the past as 
well as to the future. In the next place, 
he was to have no compensation for any 
house that he might build on lands that 
did not lie together. It would be found, 
in fact, on examining the Bill, that there 
were difficulties placed in the way of the 
tenant’s making improvements, which, as 
every gentleman connected with Ireland 
knew, would, in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred, be insuperable. Let the 
House consider the nature of the farms 
in Ireland. They were all small as com- 
pared with those in England, the great 
majority in the north and west being ra- 
ther under fifteen acres, and in the south 
and east thirty acres and a half. Now, 


charge on the estate; but if his own tenant | what had a small farmer to go through if 


improves, he is to get nothing but a com- | he wanted to build a pigstye, say at an ex- 
| pense of 30/., or a barn, or a small house, 


| which in some parts of Ireland might be 


built of a character suitable to a farm of 
thirty acres for 40/.? In the first place, 
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he was to prepare a specification, plan, and 
estimate, and was to do the work upon that 
plan, or there was to be no compensation. 
He was then to serve a notice to the land- 
lord of his intention to make this improve- 
ment—a notice which would frequently be 
met by a notice to quit ; but supposing the 
notice to be given to the landlord, he was 
then to lodge his specification, plan, and 
estimate with the clerk of the peace, who 
was to keep a list of all specifications, 
plans, and estimates which he received, 
and was to publish them at the quarter- 
sessions, and in the county paper. This 
having been done, the landlord was en- 
titled to step in and give him notice that 
he elected to do the improvements him- 
self under the provisions of the Lands Im- 
provement Act. Now, according to the 
yes of this Act, when a landlord 

ad intimated his intention to make an 
improvement, he was to send a memorial, 
accompanied by another plan, specification, 
and estimate, to the Board of Works in 
Dublin, who were then to send down an 
inspector to look at the farm, who was to 
make a report, and a copy of that report 
was to be sent to the Board in Dublin. 
The inspector having reported to the Com- 
missioners in Dublin, they were to advertise 
the matter again; and then, not merely the 
landlord, but any person interested in the 
estate—it did not matter how—he might 
be a mortgagee, a younger son, or a widow 
with a jointure—might at once make an 
objection to the improvements being made, 
and upon their serving a notice of their ob- 
jections, upon the Commissioners of Public 
Works, that body were—what ?—+to call a 
public meeting of all the persons who may 
be interested in the land, and any others 
whom they pleased, at any place in Dublin 
which they might appoint, to discuss whe- 
ther the improvemeut was a fitting one to 
be made. And when these persons were 
all so assembled in public meeting, what 
did the House suppose they were to discuss? 
Whether it was good for the tenant, good 
for the farm, or good for the landlord, that 
the improvement should be made? No; 
but whether it was good for all the persons 
interested in the land. Now, how would 
that work? Ten to one the man who 
wanted the improvement had voted against 
his landlord at the last election ; and then 
in many cases—not certainly in all, for 
there were many just and honourable land- 
lords in Ireland, who would not force their 
tenants’ consciences—the landlord having 
given his notice that he intended to do the 
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improvement himself, under the Lands Im. 
provement Act, would call all his kindred 
about him who were in any way interested 
in the land, and they would make up their 
mind whether the tenant should remain oy 
the estate at all, or whether they should 
not send him and three or four of his 
neighbours away and consolidate their 
farms. If they came to the latter con. 
clusion, what so easy as to influence the 
Board of Works to come to the conely. 
sion that the improvement was not fitting 
to be made at all? And the Bill positively 
provided that, although the landlord had 
undertaken to do the improvement himself, 
yet, if he got a ‘* refusal of authorisation” 
from the Board of Works, this was to be 
taken as a compliance with his undertaking, 
and the improvement was not to be done, 
To say that no person should, for the fu- 
ture, have compensation without going 
through these complicated forms, was 
equivalent to saying that no compensa- 
tion at all should be given; for, con- 
sidering the nature and the size of the 
farms, the poverty of the tenants, and the 
small value of the improvements to be 
made, it was absurd to suppose that any 
would be made under regulations which 
entailed so much trouble. In nine cases 
out of ten, if a landlord, who had any 
notions in favour of large farms, received 
from a tenant a notice that he wished to 
make an improvement, he would give him 
notice to quit, and thus there was no pros- 
pect of any improvement being made in 
this way. Even, if the landlord had no 
such notions, still the forms were so trou- 
blesome and vexatious, that he was sure 
no Gentleman in that House would go 
through them before making an improve- 
ment. Now, let the House take the case 
in which the landlord did not give notice 
of his intention to execute the Lands Im- 
provement Act. Notice was then to be 
given to the clerk of the peace; and 
everybody interested in the land could 
claim permission to inspect what was 
going on, or to send any person he pleased 
to do so. Then, if the improvement were 
done in three years, the tenant might ap- 
ply to the Assistant Barrister for a certi- 
ficate of completion, the Barrister having 
to look at the plan and specification, and 
see that the improvements had been exe- 
cuted in strict conformity with them, and 
if they were not, there was to be no com- 
pensation. Then compensation was only 
to be allowed for such improvements 48 
might appear to the Barrister or to a Judge 
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on appeal to be reasonable and suitable to 
the tenants holding, and nothing was to be 
deemed an improvement which had not re- 
ference to the agricultural value of the 
holding. So that, after all, the question of 
what was an improvement was left to the 
Barrister or the Judge. The certificate, if 
obtained, would give the tenant right to 
live in the house for a certain number of 
years, or to have compensation if he was 
turned out. The grant of this certificate 
might be opposed before the Barrister by 
the landlord or any person interested in 
the estate, who had afterwards the right 
to appeal against his decision to a Judge 
of Assize. And if the time came when the 
tenant was entitled to compensation, he 
was to proceed to enforce it, if under 40l., 
in the Civil Bill Court, and if above, in the 
Superior Courts; and all the proceedings 
were to go on as if the cause were one in- 
volving the greatest importance. Further, 
he was not to have as compensation more 
than four years’ annual value of the im- 
provement, and was to have none at all if 
he was evicted for non-payment of rent. 
So that, suppose he had, perhaps at the 
expense of 1007. or 200/., built a house on 
the farm, and had some little stock on his 
land, and a distemper broke out amongst 
them, in consequence of which he was not 
able to pay his rent, there was nothing to 
prevent the landlord turning him out with- 
out paying him for his improvements. In 
fact, if in any case the tenant made im- 
provements worth more than four years’ 
clear annual value, the landlord could turn 
him out the next year and lay hold of the 
whole additional value of the improvement. 
And so unjustly was the Bill framed, that 
while the landlord could set off any arrears 
of rent against the tenant's claim for com- 
pensation, the tenant could not set off his 
claim for compensation against the rent. 
In the next place, the tenant was not to 
have compensation if he quitted his farm 
voluntarily. Now, as most tenants held 
from year to year, and had therefore a 
tight to quit at six months’ notice, he 
thought this was a great injustice. No 
improvements would ever be made under 
this Bill—no really good improvements in 
Ulster, or elsewhere, if this Bill became law. 
The drains would not be made as they 
should be; the houses would not be built 
as they should be; nothing, in fact, would 
be done as it ought to be; because it was 
Impossible to go through these troublesome 
and vexatious forms; and if they were gone 
through, no real compensation would be 
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obtained. It was absurd to suppose that 
the small improvements made in Ireland, by 
prudent and industrious tenants—and exe- 
cuted not at once, but bit by bit, as they 
obtained the means—could be executed 
under this Act, which was therefore value- 
less to such persons. Another objection, on 
the ground of public policy, to the Bill was, 
that it proceeded entirely upon the suppo- 
sition that the thing was to be determin- 
ed by the House as a question of right 
and wrong between two contracting par- 
ties. Now that was not so. He admitted 
that in many cases the tenant had no 
merits as against the landlord. But the 
question was not merely what was right as 
between these two parties, but what was 
the right course to be taken to encourage 
improvements in a country where the land- 
lord did not and could not make them. He 
had not called attention to the provisions 
of this Bill in any unfriendly spirit either 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland or to the Government. 
He and his hon. Friends had no other wish 
than to assist in passing a good law of land- 
lord and tenant this Session. It was, how- 
ever, impossible that they should assent to 
the Government Bill. He would submit to 


the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 


General for Ireland and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that both the Government 
Bill, and the Bill which he (Mr. Serjeant 
Shee) had introduced should be read a 
second time, and that both should be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. And then let 
all parties see if they could not frame a 
good measure this Session—acting, as he 
believed they all intended to act, fairly and 
honestly, and not under the influence of 
party spirit, upon a question which was 
not and ought never to be considered a 
party question. He was quite ready to 
admit that, considering Bills had been 
brought into that Ilouse by most emi- 
nent statesmen—by Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, Lord Lincoln, and the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord John Russcll)—into all of 
which the notion of compensating pe- 
riods had been introduced in one form or 
another—that the fact of inserting such 
a principle in this Bill was not a ground 
for loud and angry complaint against the 
Government. But he must submit that it 
was not a satisfactory principle to proceed 
upon; and that if the Attorney General 
for Ireland and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer really wished to pass during this 
Session a good Bill, which would be satis- 
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factory to the people of Ireland, and would 
terminate this much-vexed question, it was 
not wise to force sixty Irish Members to a 
division against the Government on this 
question. They could not, as honest men, 
sanction the principle of that Bill, but 
they did not wish to deprive the landlord 
of his property. He believed that any 
attack on the rights of property would 
be fatal to the interests of the tenant as 
well as the landlord. They wished to give 
the landlord facilities for improving their 
estates by such public loans as one of the 
Bills introduced by the Government pro- 
vided for; for they thought that in many 
eases to improve the condition of the land- 
lord was to improve that of the tenant, be- 
eause the principal reason why modern 
landlords were bad was because they were 
poor. They did not wish to offer any ob- 
struction to Her Majesty’s Government in 
their measures, but they could not consent 
to this Bill. He gave the Government full 
credit for their intentions; they (the Irish 
Members) also had good intentions; they 
wanted to pass a good Bill this Session on 
fair terms. He conceived that the best 
way to effect this was to submit both Bills 
to a Select Committee, where their provi- 
sions might be investigated, and the best 
features of each adopted. He offered to 
the Government the means of passing a 
good Bill this Session, by treating the Irish 
people and their representatives fairly on 
this occasion. For the first time, the voice 
of the tenant-farmers of Ireland and their 
representatives had now been heard effec- 
tively in the interior of Parliament. Se- 
veral Members had been returned to repre- 
sent the interests of that class, and he (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) was one of them. They 
were most desirous to have this question 
fairly settled, and they could not do any- 
thing more calculated to win popularity 
than to promote a settlement of this ques- 
tion, with the assistance of Her Majesty’s 
Government, on equitable terms. Would 
the House assist them in sending both Bills 
before a Select Committee, or would they 
force a large body of the representatives of 
Ireland to oppose this Bill, and put off the 
subject to another year, at the cost, proba- 
bly, of much agitation, if not disturbance ? 

Mr. ROSS MOORE said, as one of the 
representatives of the North of Ireland, he 
trusted the House would excuse him for 
making a few observations on the subject 
matter of the Bill under discussion. Ap- 


proving as he did of the principles and | 
generally of the details of the several Bills 
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introduced by the Attorney General fop 
Ireland, he had originally intended to take 
no part in the debate on the second read. 
ing, intending to reserve his suggestions 
until the Bills should have gone into Com. 
mittee; but in consequence of the speech 
which had been made that night by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who had just 
concluded so able a statement, he thought 
he should be guilty of a dereliction of duty 
if he now gave a silent vote on a subject 
of such great national importance, and in 
which his constituents took so deep an 
interest. It was not necessary for him to 
follow the learned Serjeant through his 
elaborate statements, two-thirds of which 
consisted of an historical dissertation on 
the penal laws, the last remnant of which 
was repealed nearly eighty years ago, and 
the sole object of alluding to which, he 
supposed, was to set up a sort of appeal 
ad misericordiam, and which had been too 
frequently set up on behalf of the Irish 
tenant as an excuse for the charges of 
indolence, want of capacity, and want of 
energy, which had so often been brought 
against him. His (Mr. Moore’s) sympathy 
was very great indeed—he had the sin- 
cerest desire to give them the fullest mea- 
sure of justice; he would rather exceed 
the justice of their claims than fall short 
of giving them what some might think 
their due. But he thought they would 
best defend the tenant’s rights by keeping 
within the bounds of justice and modera- 
tion, resting them on the laws of the land 
and the rights of property; and the person 
who made the assertion of their rights in- 
volve a violation of those laws, was a bad 
advocate of the cause he wished to pro- 
mote. When he heard the hon. and 
learned Gentleman say he had no intention 
of violating the laws of property which he 
held so sacred, he began to suspect that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
read the Bill to which his name was at- 
tached, for its very first enactment was 4 
flagrant violation of those laws. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained of the 
existing state of the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and he described as 
panacea for these evils the legalisation of 
what he called Ulster tenant-right; and 
yet from the beginning to the end of his 
speech he did not inform the House what 
that Ulster tenant-right was. He (Mr. 
Ross Moore) would tell the House why—it 
was because it was impossible to define it 
It was well to talk of an imaginary thing 


called Ulster tenant-right; but he spoke 
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from knowledge and experience, and he 
told them that there was no such thing as 
g uniform tenant-right in the north of Ire- 
Ireland. There were not two estates on 
which the custom of tenant-right was the 
same; there was no uniformity in it—how 
therefore was it possible to give legal 
effect to so varying a custom ? and yet, to 
legalise it, it was absolutely necessary to 
define it, for otherwise one might well ask 
— Quo teneam mutantem Protea for- 
mam ?—and what said the stanchest ad- 
yocates of tenant-right themselves? He 
had a document in his hand emanating 
from the Tenant-Right Association, a letter 
addressed by the secretary of that body to 
Viscount Castlereagh, who was at the time 
a Member of the House, which admitted 
and maintained the propositions he had 
stated. The writer said— 

“We should at once recommend the custom of 
Ulster, which, on the whole, has worked so well, 
tobe embodied in a law, were it not for two con- 
siderations—first, that amidst the prejudices, the 
mistaken selfishness, and the great ignorance of 
many, we cannot at present hope for the intro- 
duction of so good and wise a law into those por- 
tions of the country which most require it ; and 
secondly, because the usage of Ulster is not uni- 
form, either as to the value of tenant-right or the 
regulations connected with its observance. On 


some estates, in consequence of the liberality of 
the landlords, the tenant-right is worth from 201. 
to 80/. an acre, whilst on others it sinks down to 


15l., or 10/., or even 5/. On some estates the 
tenant is permitted to sell his right to the land to 
the best bidder without any restriction as to the 
price or the person, whilst on others the landlord 
fixes the minimum price, and also requires to be 
satisfied with the purchaser. Those, therefore, 
who in resolutions and speeches clamour for a 
law to extend the Ulster tenant-right to the whole 
of Ireland, ask for that which is wholly imprac- 
ticable.” 


Whatever the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might think, it was evident that a variable 
custom could never become a fixed law. 
He (Mr. Moore) would not attempt to de- 
fine what he believed to be incapable of 
definition; but he would do the next best 
thing, and describe the manner in which 
he found the custom usually at work, It 
was a custom by which the tenant in pos- 
session of the farm was permitted by the 
landlord to dispose of the goodwill and 
whatever interest he had in the farm to 
the highest bidder he could procure, pro- 
Vided always that the incoming tenant 
were a party approved by the landlord. 
4e asserted that the custom of tenant- 
right, where it prevailed, never deprived 
the landlord of two powers—his claim over 
the rent, and his veto on the incoming 
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tenant. It was clear, therefore, that even 
if the custom were legalised in its com- 
monest form, it might at once be neutral- 
ised by the landlord refusing the incoming 
tenant who was proposed. The common 
law said that a man’s enemy was not to 
pay his debt without his permission, be- 
cause, otherwise, he might obtain a very 
unfair advantage; and would it not be 
equally contrary to the spirit of the law to 
say that a landlord should not choose his 
own tenant? Such a position rather re- 
sembled some of those Communistic doc- 
trines of which they heard so much, than a 
just law, calculated to inspire confidence 
between landlord and tenant. As, there- 
fore, it was impossible to legalise what was 
called tenant-right, they must look to some 
principle according to which the tenant 
might be compensated for any improve- 
ments he might make on the property;— 
and he thought it was impossible to take 
up the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General without seeing that 
the object of the measure was to compen- 
sate the tenant for permanent improve- 
ments, made by his labour, and at his 
expense :—it proceeded, in fact, on the 
very principle on which Mr. Sharman 
Crawford rested his original Bill. It might 
be a question whether the compensation 
was sufficient or not, but that was a ques- 
tion of detail; and when the Bill went into 
Committee he would be ready to extend 
the principle to every case where, consis- 
tently with the rules of law and the rights 
of property, it could be extended. Though 
he approved of the principle of the Bill 
introduced by the Attorney General, he 
would by no means pledge himself to all 
the details. He thought the principle of 
the Bill was one of which there could be 
no dispute; it was the principle of giving 
to the tenant compensation for permanent 
and unexhausted improvements; and he 
thought that the House should give it a 
second reading. It was suggested that 
both Bills—that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny—should be referred to a Select 
Committee; but these Bills contained con- 
flicting principles, and it was the duty of 
the House to decide which they would 
adopt, and which they would reject, and 
not devolve that duty on a Select Commit- 
tee. There was another ground on which 
they should come at once to a decision 
upon the point, namely, that if they enter- 
tained the Bill of the hon, and learned 
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Member for Kilkenny, they would be ex- 
citing hopes that were destined to dis- 
appointment, and raising expectations 
too extravagant to be realised; and it 
would serve to keep alive an agitation that 
should be at once extinguished. There 
was another reason why they should decide 
at once and adopt the Bill of the Attorney 
General, and that was that time after 
time the principle of that Bill had been 
sanctioned by that House, whereas the 
principle of the Bill introduced by the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had, 
time after time, been rejected by the 
House. He objected to the criticisms 
passed on the Bill of the Attorney General 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
had made, for instance, some very minute 
criticism upon the 18th section, and had 
complained that the tenant was not allowed 
more than four years’ rent of the land he had 
improved. His right hon. Friend the At- 
torney General, however, did the very same 
thing with the landlords when he dealt 
with them in the Land Improvement Bill; 
and what was just in the one case to the 
landlords, could not be regarded as unjust 
in the other to the tenants. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman complained, also, 
that the Bill contained so many compli- 
cated provisions that it would be impossible 
for the poor tenant either to make the im- 
provements, or to incur the expense of the 
preliminary investigation. He confessed, 
even supposing that objection to exist, that 
he was surprised to hear it urged by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who himself 
stood godfather to the most complicated, 
complex, and cumbrous document that had 
ever been brought before the House in the 
shape of a Bill—he meant that commonly 
known as Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill. 
The arbitration clause, which ought of all 
to be the very clearest in that Bill, was 
enough to take one’s breath away to read 
it, and, in fact, was so complicated and in- 
volved, that he defied any one to under- 
stand it. Among other things it defined 
the landlord’s rent as being a “just pro- 
portion” of what might remain of the gross 
produce of the land after every possible 
and impossible charge had been deducted. 
Who was to say what was a ‘just propor- 
tion?’’ A reverend leader of the party 
opposite had recently declared, in a letter 
to a noble Lord, that the utmost any land- 
lord was entitled to was the just proportion 
of ls. an acre. That was their notion of 
‘a fair rent.”” He cautioned English 
\undlords to be very guarded how they 


Mr. R. Moore 





sanctioned laws for the sister country which 
they would not wish to see introduced into 
their own. The law of property in Eng. 
land and Ireland was essentially the same; 
and, if innovations were rashly admitted 
into the one, it would be difficult to exclude 
them from the other. Let them onee 
sanction the legal introduction of this eus. 
tom of tenant-right into Ireland, and then 
let the landlords of England bid adieu to 
their ownership—for they would establish 
precedents against themselves. There 
were many other points which he could 
urge in support of the Bill, and in contra- 
vention of the criticism of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, but he was 
unwilling in a first speech to trespass upon 
the patience of the House. In conclusion, 
he appealed to Irish Members, on which- 
ever side of the House they sat, to ap- 
proach the consideration of the question in 
a spirit of conciliation, mutual forbearance, 
and good will. For their common coun- 
try’s sake, let not their passions be ex- 
cited by any appeal to topics, religious, 
sectarian, or otherwise, but let the great 
and worthy object to animate all be the 
common interest of their common country, 
Mr. JOHN BALL observed, that having 
for many years held a position in Ireland, 
in which it was his duty as much as it was 
his inclination to avoid becoming a partisan 
of any class, he had endeavoured to study 
the question which was now before the 
House, and he was intensely anxious to 
see this question involving such important 
interests, settled, as well for the sake of 
the two classes immediately interested in 
it, as for the sake of the general tranquil- 
lity of Ireland. There had been agitation 
upon this question; but that was natural, 
as great social evils were at the bottom of 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland had admitted the 
existence of this social evil in Ireland, and 
had endeavoured to provide a remedy for 
it; but it was with extreme regret that he 
found the measure of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had altogether failed in its inten- 
tion to legislate effectually for the evil, or 
to meet the just claims of the Irish ten- 
antry. If he looked to this measure and 
not to the preamble of it, he would hardly 
feel justified in voting even for its second 
reading. The provisions of the Bill failed 
to carry out the intentions of the preamble. 
The preamble stated that the object of the 
Bill was to give security to the tenant for 
the improvements he should make on the 
land. Now, he was bound to say that 
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the Bill entirely failed to provide that se- 
curity. When the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke Iast warned English Gentlemen not 
to consent to the passing of a measure for 
Ireland which they would not tolerate in 
their own country, they should recollect 
that the circumstances of the two countries 
were totally and entirely different. It was 
the notorious fact that the management of 
property in Ireland was carried on in a way 
which was quite the reverse of the estab- 
lished order in England. In Ireland land- 
Jords in general did not develop the re- 
sources of their country, and they were 
either unwilling or unable to take any ac- 
tive part in agricultural improvement, and 
to do that which every landlord in the other 
country thought it his duty to perform. Un- 
less they could discover the means of alle- 
viating the condition of the tenant class of 
the Irish population, they could takeno effee- 
tual step towards promoting the prosperity 
of Ireland. The House should remember 
this startling and formidable fact, that, 
although the class of small tenant-farmers 
had been greatly diminished of late years 
by emigration, yet it had been proved be- 
fore the Committee of last year that there 
were still in that country no fewer than 
421,000 tenants whose holdings were less 
than thirty acres each. They should also 
remember that these occupiers of the soil 
were not living in that condition which 
alone can make a population contribute to 
the credit or prosperity of the country. 
Now, unless they could discover some 
means of elevating that class of the popu- 
lation, they could make no progress in re- 
generating the condition of Ireland. With 
respect to these 421,000 tenants, and for 
that class, this Bill was utterly useless. 
With respect to the other 150,000 tenants, 
they would be either unable or deterred 
from taking advantage of the provisions of 
the Bill by reason of the formalities re- 
quired. The question was one of extreme 
urgency. The best and most active of the 
population were leaving their shores, and 
they said that they wished to retain them. 
How did you propose to do this? What 
inducement did they hold out in order to 
prevent the loss of that most useful class, 
who were engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil? The tenant is authorised by this Bill, 
should the landlord refuse to improve, to 
Proceed with simprovements .after having 
given due notice. Then comes a most ex- 
traordinary provision. After he is engaged 
in these improvements, new parties in the 
shape of all persons interested are invited 
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to come in, and any time before the certi- 
ficate of completion is given, further notice 
may be required to be given. Well, if 
there is found a man who, in spite of all 
these formalities, proceeds, when he claims 
his certificate, he is obliged to give proof 
of his having given due notice, and of his 
having complied with all the formalities 
referred to. He is obliged to prove that 
his specifications are correct, and that the 
certificate corresponds with them. He is 
ohiged to prove that they have been duly 
published and posted, otherwise the poor 
tenant is debarred of his certificate. He 
cannot either obtain it until the clerk of 
the peace has duly published it. The Bill 
then goes on to say what are improve- 
ments, and anticipates the discoveries of 
science, by providing that nothing is an 
improvement which is not specified in the 
fourth clause of the Bill. A tenant may 
commence to drain with broken stones; 
having completed some of the work in this 
fashion, he suddenly finds that tiles are 
more profitable: he is debarred from his 
certificate by the variation from his specifi- 
cation. In the case of an appeal, if the 
tenant is dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Assistant Barrister, he is to go before 
one of the Judges of Her Majesty’s Courts. 
For bis part—though no one had more re- 
spect than he had for the Irish Bench—in 
such a case he would much rather go be- 
fore a judge of a cattle show. They very 
probably, under this Bill, would have the 
twelve Judges sitting in Dublin to deter- 
mine how a drain should be made. An- 
other clause was most oppressive—the ten- 
ant was debarred from his certificate after 
a lapse of three years. Fifteen months of 
that were got over before the Court had 
complied with the formalities. Well then, 
the work would take, say from eight to 
nine months more, and in case of an ap- 
peal, an additional five or six months would 
be consumed before he could get the deci- 
sion of a Judge. Three years would very 
soon pass over in this way, leaving the 
tenant, after he had obtained a Judge’s de- 
cision, debarred by the 12th clause of his 
certificate. But the 18th section of the 
Act was most objectionable, for by it any 
breach in the covenants of the lease de- 
barred the tenant for ever from obtaining 
compensation for his improvements. This 
was one of the worst clauses in the Bill, 
and he could not help thinking that the 
right hon. Gentleman had been led astray by 
some sinister influence while preparing it. 
The Bill, in common with all that had gone 
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before it, but more signally than any of its | go before a Select Committee, he thought 
predecessors, failed in this—that it was|they might come to a satisfactory Settle. 
drawn from abstract ideas, and failed in| ment by the construction of a measure 
accomplishing any practical good. If they | simple in its nature, and which would put 
wished to accomplish a practical object, | an end to agitation for the future. 

they must lay down for their basis the pro-| Mr. BROTHERTON reminded hon, 
position in the Roman Civil law—of which, | Members that they had to meet again to- 
being couched in somewhat barbarous la-| morrow at 12 o’clock, and that they had 
tinity, he would at his own risk and peril | sat very late on the previous night. It 
attempt a version—that where a tenant | was impossible that they could go on sit. 
shall, without being bound thereto by cove-| ting so late every night, especially when 
nant, add to the buildings on his farm, or | there was a morning sitting next day; and 
make new buildings, or by some other im- | he must, therefore, move that the House 
provements add to the value of his farm, | do now adjourn. 

he shall be entitled to compensation. If} Motion made and Question proposed, 
they would lay down that principle, and | ‘‘ That the debate be now adjourned,” 
not add any complicated machinery to carry} Mr. ROCHE wished to have some in- 
it out, then they might hope to come to | timation from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
some final and satisfactory settlement of | quer whether he would agree to fix an 
the question. But they would not stop| early day for the continuation of the dis. 
future agitation—on the contrary, they | cussion—otherwise they would be obliged 
would be laying the foundation of future | to go on with the discussion then ? 
agitation—if they conceded the principle} The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
and refused the power to realise it. He|QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman 
wished now to say one word on the ques-| should remember that he had no day at 
tion of arrears of rents. He would appeal | his command; that Thursday was not 
to Irish Members to say whether anything | under the control of the Government; and 
could be so fatal to a proper adjustment of | that Friday had already been fixed for a 
the landlord and tenant question as the} very important discussion. All he could 
system of allowing large arrears to be/|do was to facilitate the discussion that 
hanging over the head of the tenant. It| night, and that he had done. 

was a complete bar to improvement; and| Mr. M‘MAHON then proceeded to ad- 
it turned the freeman into a serf when /| dress the House. 

they put him intoa position where he could} Mr. GEORGE rose to order. 

make no profits which would benefit him-| Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE begged also 
self. No Tenant-right Bill could be of} to rise to order. The hon. and learned 
any avail unless the system was ended. | Gentleman (Mr. M‘Mahon) was perfectly in 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. | order in speaking to the adjournment. 
Somerville) in dealing with the question,] Mr. M‘MAHON said, that, in rising for 
proposed to limit the power of distress to | the first time in that House to speak on 4 
arrears for one year; and the right hon. | topic of great interest, he was exceedingly 
and learned Gentleman, in his present Bill, | anxious to act in conformity with the wishes 
allowed distress for a year and a half. His | and usages of the House; and he believed 
(Mr. Ball’s) opinion was, and he gave it on | that he should be acting strictly in accord- 
the authority of the report of the Devon| ance with the practice of the House if he 
Commission, that it would be as much for! stated briefly why he thought the House 
the advantage of the tenant as of the land-} should not then adjourn. The question 
lord, that a stringent statute of limitations | was one of extreme importance not only to 
should be enacted, prohibiting the power | the people of Ireland, but to the welfare 
of distress for arrears over more than one| and permanent power and prosperity of 
year. He trusted he had avoided saying | England;—and he did think that after the 
anything offensive to the hon. and learned | subject had occupied so much attention in 
Gentleman opposite. He and his friends | Ireland, which it specially concerned, the 
would support the second reading of the/{ debate should not be adjourned at that 
Bill for the sake of its preamble. [‘‘No,/ very early hour of the night; but that 
no!”] Well, he spoke for himself. He | those Gentlemen who took & deep interest 
would support the second reading for the in the question should be allowed to sit 
sake of the declarations contained in the | there and consider it. He wished in the 
preamble; and if the hon. and learned | fewest possible words to call the attention 
Gentleman would allow both measures to | of hon. Members to the real question be- 
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fore the House—namely, whether or not 
the Bills under discussion should be sent 
‘toa Select Committee. The only reason 
that had been assigned why the Bill of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Kilkenny should not be sent to a Select 
Committee was, that the Bills of the At- 
torney General formed of themselves an 
adequate remedy for the miseries created 
by the present state of the law between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. Now, what 
were those Bills? The two most material 
of his measures the right hon. Gentleman 
had told them were these: the one conso- 
lidated and slightly amended 200 old Acts 
of Parliament, and the other sixty. The 
other two were consolidations and amend- 
ments of divers measures introduced into 
Parliament during the greater part of this 
century. But if the 260 original Acts 
were but so many failures in the attempt 
to settle the question of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland upon a basis calculated to secure 
the welfare of the tenant as well as of the 
landlord, why should the consolidation do 
any more than they did? Those Acts were 
failures because passed by a Legislature 
which, looking chiefly to the interest of 
the landlords and the creditors of the land, 
neglected the interests of the rest of the 
community, committing the same mistake 
as the manufacturers in overprotecting 
themselves, instead of looking to the ge- 
neral welfare of the community. Those 
260 measures had produced this result— 
they had totally destroyed that freedom of 
contract in dealing with the land which 
would have existed had they not been 
passed—they interfered with that general 
freedom of action which if allowed to exist 
would have secured the welfare of landlord 
and tenant; but as it was, the land was 
encumbered with the barbarous institutions 
of entails, and with mortgages and judg- 
ments, and registries, which more and 
more prevented the landlord from acting 
as a free agent with regard to his land, 
and giving such a lease as would induce a 
tenant to expend labour and capital upon 
the soil. The landlords of Ireland had had 
great advantages, many of them obtaining 
the land free of charge, and having the 
making of the laws; but they had ruined 
themselves, necessitated the establishment 
of the Encumbered Estates Court, and re- 
duced the tenantry to a condition truly dis- 
graceful. “The persons who passed those 
laws, looking to their own interest only, 
passed laws in violation of the fundamental 
Principles of economical science, and the 





consequence was a state of things disgrace- 
ful to our legislation and to the civilisation 
of the age. It was urged that the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Ser- 
jeant Shee) iuterfered with the freedom of 
contract; but freedom of contract had been 
already interfered with, and, under the 
operation of these laws, neither landiord 
nor tenant could make or have such a lease 
as he would wish. Freedom of contract 
did not exist, and would not exist if these 
Bills were passed into law. All those laws 
with relation to landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, were in direct violation of the 
fundamental principles which Paley laid 
down with regard to the tenure of land. 
Paley said that the principal expédient by 
which agriculture could be promoted, was 
to adjust the laws of property as nearly as 
possible to the following rules: first, to 
give to the occupier all the power over 
the soil necessary for its perfect cultiva- 
tion; and, secondly, to assign the whole 
profit of every improvement to the persons 
by whose activity it was carried on. He 
said that— 

“With respect to the encouragement of hus- 
bandry ; in this, as in every other employment, the 
true reward of industry isin the price and sale of 
the produce. The exclusive right to the produce 
is the only incitement, which acts constantly 
and universally—-the only spring which keeps 
human labour in motion, All, therefore, that the 
laws can do is to secure this right to the occupier 
of the ground —that is, to constitute such a system 
of tenure that the full and entire advantage of 
every improvement go to the benefit of the im- 
prover ; that every man work for himself, and not 
for another; and that no one share in the profit 
who does not assist in the production.” [Philo- 
sophy, xi. 8. 2.] 


As the principles relating to industry were 
better understood, we should recur to the 
principle of freedom of action. In decid- 
ing whether the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Serjeant Shee) should be sent 
to a Committee, there was another reason 
which should not be overlooked—it should 
be remembered that the people of Ireland 
had returned a great number of represen- 
tatives pledged to support the measure. 
Was it not due, in common courtesy to 


the national will of the people of Ireland, 


and to their representatives, that the mea- 
sure should at least be considered in Com- 
mittee? Legislation, with respect to Ire- 
land, had looked too much towards the 
landlord, and too little towards the tenant; 
they had always applied to the tenants of 
Ireland a part of the well-known maxim 
of Arthur Young, ‘‘Give a man secure 
possession of a rock, and he will turn it 
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into a garden. Make a man a tenant-at- 
will of a garden, and he will turn it into a 
desert.”” The latter part only of that 
maxim they had applied to the tenants of 
Ireland; they had made them tenants-at- 
will of the soil, and could they wonder 
that it had become a waste? If the same 
, encouragement were given to tenants in 
Ireland as had been given to tenants in 
Prussia, Tuscany, and other parts of the 
world, might not the hope be entertained 
that the tenantry of Ireland would prosper 
like the tenantry of other countries, and 
that, instead of discontent and wretched- 
ness prevailing, there would be the happi- 
ness and contentment which existed among 
the tenantry of England? To produce 
that result nothing unreasonable, extrava- 
gant, or unjust had been asked. All that 
had been asked was, that this Bill should 
be referred, with the other Bills, to a Se- 
lect Committee. Ile and those with whom 
he acted did not ask for a Committee of 
Members pledged to support the measure, 
but a Committee consisting, not of Mem- 
bers influenced by the narrow, local, per- 
sonal, or professional prejudices of Irish 
landlords or lawyers, but of Members with 
the views of English statesmen looking to 
the welfare of the people of Ireland, and 
to the welfare of the people of England— 
for the people of England could never be 
permanently prosperous while the people 
of Ireland continued in their present state 
of misery—and, looking, also to the per- 
manent welfare of the whole country, 
might advise such measures for settling 
the question of landlord and tenant as 
might consist with the principles of public 
policy and private justice. 

Mr. LUCAS wished to say a very few 
words strictly on the question of adjourn- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had truly observed that he had given every 
facility for the discussion that night. 
What was the object for which that 
discussion had been sought? A Biil had 
been brought forward in a long speech by 
the Attorney General for Ireland; and the 
impression made on the most plausible 
statement of its contents was confirmed 
and strengthened on examining it—for 
it seemed to involve a confiscation of all 
tenant-right that existed in Ireland, and 
a confusion of all such property in future. 
On examination, it was found to he infi- 
nitely worse than had been suspected ; it 
was caleulated to excite the greatest 
possible discontent in Ireland, and, in- 
stead of healing the wounds of that 


Mr. M‘Mahon 
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of the peace, not only in the North of 


Ireland, but throughout the four Pyo.. 


vinces—to create an aggregation of all the 
evils that existed, and an incitement to 
outrage and discord worse than the worst 
enemies of Ireland could desire. What, 
then, was the object with which this 
discussion was sought? Finding that the 
Lill contained such provisions as he had 
described, these with whom he aeted 
wished to have an opportunity of making 
a statement to that House, which state. 
ment had been made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny—a state. 
ment to which, for its calmness, temperance, 
clearness, and fulness in examination of 
details, no objection could be made; and, 
before going down to the country, they 
desired to know whether the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman opposite had any 
reply to make—whether they were to go 
down to their constituents after the recess 
arrived, and express the opinion which he 
and his friends had unanimously formed of 
the Bill, or whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had anything in store 
to allay their apprehensions? What had 
been stated to-night had all been on one side, 
The case had been waved on the other side, 
There had been a speech from an hon. 
Gentleman on the other side (Mr. Ross 
Moore), who was perfectly competent to 
make out a case if the Bill had not been 
so exquisitely bad ; but he did not defend 
it at all. He gave up the greater part of 
its details, which were practically its 
principle, and he endeavoured to make a 
foray against that side of the House, and 
had converted the discussion, which, in 
form, was a discussion on the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Bill, into a 
discussion on the measure of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny. What was 
sought was an explanation. Le (Mr. Lucas) 
had had no experience of that House, but 
out of it he had never heard of a more 
extraordinary proceeding than that with 
reference to a clause which was now said 
to be a printer’s error. When an explana- 
tion was given, it might appear that there 
were more printer’s errors. He was in- 
clined to think that the greater part of the 
Bill was a gross printer’s error. Sure he 
was it was a gross blunder of some kind, 
and he would much rather the blunder 
were appropriated by the printer than by 
Government; but three times in two Bills 
the same form of words was repeated, 
once in the Leasing Bill, and twice in the 
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Tenants’ Compensation Bill; and that 
turned out to be a printer’s blunder! 
The House was entitled to have an 
explanation of what this Bill really did 
mean. He and his friends were not 
anxious to take up this matter in a party 
spirit as against the Government. He did 
not know whether he would receive credit 
for sincerity, but he spoke as solemnly as a 
man could, and he could say that he would 
as soon take good measures from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, as from any party. 
He was connected with no party; he 
looked only to those who had the wellbeing 
of Ireland at heart; he was looking to 
hon, Gentlemen opposite in the hope that, 
as they were throwing off so many old 
notions, and were abandoning obsolete 
polities, they might show that ‘good dis- 
position in regard to Ireland—that un- 
happy country, which had suffered more 
from those exploded polities, than any 
other part of the Empire. In conclusion, 
he would repeat that he, and those with 
whom he co-operated, were anxious to have 
an explanation from the Government on 
the subject of this Bill. The Government 
had shown a certain degree of unwilling- 
ness to have a discussion. Having an 


opportunity, they had not given any 
explanation, and had left him and _ his 
friends under an impression that their 


objections could not be answered. He 
appealed to the Government whether the 
discussion might not be continued on 
Wednesday? Those with whom he acted 
were ready to meet the Government then 
oron Thursday, or on any other day; but 
ifthe Government shrunk from explanation, 
and mistake or misapprehension were left 
to exist among his friends, and if great 
excitement arose in Ireland, he should 
only say that the fault would not lie at 
their door. 

Question put, “‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned.’”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 92; Noes 
57: Majority 35. 


List of the Ayes. 


A’Court, C. H. W. Bruce, C. L. C. 

Astell, J. H. Butt, G. M. 

Bankes, rt. hon. G. Chambers, T. 

Barrow, W. H. Chandos, Marq. of 
Bateson, 'T. Christopher, rt.hn.R.A. 
Bentinck, G. P. Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. Cotton, hon. W. H. S. 
Berkeley, Sir G. Crook, J. 

Booker, 'T, W. Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Booth, Sir R. G. Duncombe, hon. A. 
Briseo, M. Dunne, Col. 
Brocklehurst, J. Fitzgerald, W. R. S, 
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Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Franklyn, G, W. 
George, J. 

Grogan, E. 

Hadfield, G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hayes, Sir E. 


Henley, rt. hon, J. W. 


Herbert, H. A. 
flerbert, Sir T. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hudson, G. 
Johnstone, J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kendall, N. 

Ker, D. S. 

King, J. K. 
Knatehbull, W. F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knox, hon. W. S. 
Lacon, Sir E. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lockhart, W. 
Loveden, P. 
Macartney, G. 
Macaulay, K. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maddock, Sir T. H. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Michell, W. 
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Miller, T, J. 
Milligan, R. 
Montgomery, H. L. 
More, a 
Morgan, O. 

Naas, Lord 

Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Newport, Visct. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, rt.hon.Sir J. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Smith, Sir F, 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stirling, W. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Turner, C 

Tyler, Sir G. 

Vance, J. 

Walpole, rt. hon. S, H. 
Whiteside, J. 
Whitmore, H, 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Wynn, H. W. W. 


TELLERS. 
Brotherton, J. 
Taylor, Col. 


List of the Noes. 


Ball, J. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, Capt. 
Berkeley, C. L. G. 
Bowyer, G. 
Brady, J. 

Carter, S. 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Duffy, C. G. 
Esmonde, J. 
Fagan, W. 
Fitzgerald, J. D. 
Fitzgerald, Sir J. F. 
Fox, R. M. 
Goderich, Visct. 
Goold, W. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greene, J. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Higgins, G. G. O. 
Keating, R. 
Kennedy, T. 
Keogh, W. 

Kirk, W. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Lucas, F. 
M‘Cann, J. 

M‘ Mahon, P. 


Magan, W. H. 
Maguire, J. F. 
Meagher, T. 
Monck, Visct. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Murphy, F. S. 
Murrough, J. P. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, P. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Pellatt, A. 
Pollard, U. W. 
Power, N. 
Sadleir, J. 
Sadleir, J. 
Scully, V. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shee, W. 
Stapleton, J. 
Swift, R. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Warner, E. 
Whalley, G. Ti. 
Whitbread, S. 
TELLERS, 
Scully, F. 
Roche, E. B. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, that, considering 
the great interest taken in this subject, 
and that it was important the matter 
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should be fully investigated, and consider- 
ing also that there was no prospect of 
coming to a definite conclusion upon the 
question before the recess, he was quite 
willing to accede, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that both the Bills, 
namely, the Bill of the Attorney General 
for Ireland, and the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Shee), 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
He did not understand that there existed 
the same objection to the Land Improve- 
ment Bill and the Leasing Powers Bill; he 
thought they should pass as rapidly as 
possible, and not be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. KEOGH supposed his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Serjeant Shee) would 
be allowed to name the Committee as early 
as possible. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he should of 
course communicate with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon that point. Tis 
desire was that the Committee should con- 
sist of a fair proportion of Irish Members 
on both sides of the House. 

Mr. LUCAS thought the Leasing 
Powers Bill should be referred to the Se- 
lect Committee. It contained an impor- 
tant principle connected with compensa- 
tion. He also thought it would be of great 
importance that the Committee should 
have the power of hearing evidence to 
show what would be the exact operation 
of the various clauses of the two Bills. 
If they did not, they would be legislating 
in the dark. 

Mr. GROGAN objected to sending Mr. 
Crawford’s Bill to a Select Committee, on 
the ground that it had been already re- 
jected by the House because it involved a 
violation of the rights of property. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY regretted that the 
hon. Member opposed the moderate, con- 
ciliatory, and equitable course proposed by 
the Home Secretary. It would be a very 
one-sided proceeding to send up one Bill 
to the Committee, and to reject the other. 
As to examining witnesses before the 
Committee, he was of opinion it would be 
useless, as very few witnesses could be 
found who would fully understand the sub- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER reminded the House 
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Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘*That the Debate be adjourned till Wed. 
nesday, the 15th December.” 

Mr. R. M. FOX regretted that the 
Irish Members had consented to send the 
Tenant-right Bill before a Select Commit. 
tee at all. He was convinced, from what 
he had seen of other Select Committees, 
the whole thing would end in nothing bein 
done. Some explanation was due to the 
House of the extraordinary silence pre. 
served during the debate by Her Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had intended to 
follow the hon. Member for Carlow county 
(Mr. Ball), but that the adjournment of 
the debate was moved just after he sat 
down, and he (Mr. Napier) thought that, 
having spoken at Jength on introducing 
the Bill, it would only be fair to give hon, 
Members an opportunity of stating their 
opinions. He was quite prepared to an- 
swer the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
his remarks on the Tenant Bill. He might 
add, before he sat down, that having pre- 
pared abstracts of the Bill for the better 
comprehension of it, he found, on looking 
to one of them then in his hand, that the 
printer’s error had not crept into it. 

Mr. KEOGH remarked that it was a 
very extraordinary circumstance that the 
same mistake should have crept into 
all the right hon. Gentleman’s Bills. 
The Bill would in effect be found a de- 
lusion, for when the right hon. Gentleman 
had Jaid it down that thirty-one years 
should be the compensating period of en- 
joyment, he sent the tenant who might be 
evicted before a tribunal which was limited 
in jurisdiction to four years’ clear yearly 
value of the lands. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told them that the preparation 
of those Bills had added many an hour of 
toil toa life not professionally unemployed. 
This certainly was the great age of con- 
cession and appropriation. The House 
would hear with surprise that the mate- 
rials which had added those weary hours 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s life, had 
been supplied by the pigeon-holes of Dub- 
lin Castle. Why did he say so? Because 
an hon. Member now in the House had 
pamphlet in his pocket written by Mr. 
Tighe Hamilton, formerly Assistant Seere- 
tary at Dublin Castle, and dated at Nico 





that the debate had been adjourned, but | 
that no day was named to which the ad- | 
journment was to take place. 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested the 15th 
December. 


on the 2nd of last month, which, when 
compared with the right hon. Gentleman s 
Bill, was almost section by section, and in 
every principle and proposal, the same. 
The labours of the right hon. Gentleman, 





Mr. Walpole 
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gnited with those of his hon. and learned 
Colleague, who was so rigidly observant of 
nothing but sober facts, had terminated in 
putting into form the suggestions, the 
ideas, nay, the very words, of a gentleman 
who, far distant from England, felt bit- 
terly, as others had done, that his literary 
efforts had been plundered without ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that considering the 
attack which had been made on his cha- 
meter and on his honour as a gentleman, 
he was sure the House would allow him to 
move they should now adjourn, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to answer a charge, 
of which, if he was guilty, he should de- 
serve to be stigmatised as a man wanting 
in honour and in the principles of a gen- 
tleman, and not worthy of a seat in that 
House, which he had for some years en- 
joyed. On the honour of a gentleman, 
then, till that Bill was stated to the House 
—till it had been laid on the table—he had 
never even seen the pamphlet of Mr. Tighe 
Hamilton, or any Bill, or any paper relating 
to it. He never saw, he never read, he 
never heard of any such paper. But he 
would explain the circumstances connected 
with that pamphlet. In 1850 he asked 
Messrs. Vance and Ferguson to write the 
book which had been adverted to in the 
course of the debate. They wrote it in 
1850, and, having been printed for private 
circulation, it was put in possession of se- 
veral Members of the House. Mr. Tighe 
Hamilton had been examined before the 
Committee, of which he (Mr. Napier) was 
Chairman, and had given important evi- 
dence with respect to the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, and in 1850 
a copy of the book had been, therefore, 
transmitted to him. That book was pub- 
lished under his (the Attorney General’s) 
own superintendence ; he furnished a great 
portion of its materials, which were col- 
lected by his own industry; to the gen- 
tlemen by whom it was published he had 
handed all the papers in his possession ; 
and it contained substantially his views 
upon that question. Sentence for sen- 
tence, and paragraph for paragraph of 
that book, would be found in the pamphlet 
of Mr. Tighe Hamilton, in 1852—whole 
passages and pages were taken without a 
word of acknowledgment. His Bill was, 
he owned, founded upon the first pamphlet, 
With the exception of the Land Improve- 
ment Act; bat he was, upon the honour of 
4 gentleman, quite guiltless of every part | 
of the charge brought against him, and he 





trusted that, after the statement he had 
made, he should stand in that House as it 
had always been his pride and privilege 
to stand, as a Gentleman whose word and 
honour were unimpeached. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. FULKE GREVILLE deprecated 
the personal tone which had been imported 
into the debate ; but, entering fully into 
the feelings of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and giving him the greatest credit for his 
labours and exertions in this matter, he 
must say that there was this to be said 
for the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Athlone (Mr. Keogh)—that 
the Solicitor General for Ireland did last 
night make observations with regard to se- 
veral Gentlemen on that side of the House, 
and among others the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, at which he was no surprised 
that hon. Member should feel annoyed. 
He begged to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether he 
would allow the second Bill of the At- 
torney General, the Leasing Powers Bill, 
to be referred to the Committee at the 
same time as the other Bills, because it 
did contain clauses which were open to the 
same objection. 

Mr. WALPOLE had no objection to 
adopt the course suggested. As to the 
Land Improvement Bill, that, he under- 
stood, would be allowed to pass the second 
reading. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, the 
House must remember that if there had 
been any personal infusion of bitterness 
into this debate, it was originated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the other 
side of the House (Mr. Whiteside), who 
had used last night, he thought, a rather 
strong term in speaking of the Amendment 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Athlone (Mr. Keogh). What had the 
hon. Member for Athlone said this evening? 
It was true he had referred to the pamphlet 
of Mr. Hamilton, but he had not only re- 
ferred to that pamphlet, he referred also 
to certain pigeon-holes in Dublin Castle. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Napier), 


| with the sanctity which became a Member 


of the College—[‘‘ Oh, oh!’’]—well, then, 
with that want of sanctity—[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]— 
well, with that boldness which became a 
Member for the University of Dublin, had 
asserted—and he (Mr. Osborne) believed 
him—that he did not take his Bill from 
that pamphlet. But it was well known 
that the late Government had left certain 
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measures for the settlement of this question | power were given to the Committee to 
of tenant-right, if it could be settled by a send for witnesses and papers, 
Government measure. He was not under-; Mr. GEORGE protested, as an inde. 
rating the exertions of the Attorney Gene-| pendent Member, against its being sup. 
ral. Three of his Bills he believed to be| posed that he assented to the prineiple 
very good ones; but at the same time he/of the Bills of the hon. and learned 
thought the hon. Member for Athlone was | Member for Kilkenny, many of the clauses 
justified in saying that the right hon. Gen-| in which were not to be found in any of 
tleman had made use of the pigeon-holes. | Mr. Crawford’s Bills. 
As to referring these Bills to a Committee} Motion, by leave, withdrawn ;—Debate 
of the House, he was sure there would be | adjourned till Wednesday, 15th December, 
disappointment felt at the result of that | The House adjourned at half after One 
Committee. / o'clock. 
Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would not 
detain the House one minute. He re- HOUSE OF COMMONS 
gretted nothing so much as that those : 
measures which had been laid on the table | Wednesday, December 8, 1852. 
with the best intentions towards Ireland, | Mineres.) Mew Minne Gueidactegiaale 
should have been made the subject of |” Edmunds, James Henry Porteus Oakes; eng . 
personal attack. He wished to state one} pynisc Bruus.—1° Stamp Duties on Patents for 
fact, and he hoped he should be believed ; | Inventions. 
he had been present last summer at oad 
preparation of a great portion of these four! PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 
Bills. They had been prepared in a great} Order for Second Reading read. 
degree under his own eyes, and those of} Sm De LACY EVANS, in moving the 
his hon. Friend the Attorney General. | second reading of this Bill, said, as it had 
With regard to the pigeon-holes of the | been before the [louse upon several oeca- 
Castle, he was not in the habit of rumma-| sions, he would not now enter into any 
ging in pigeon-holes. But he could state | explanation of it. He ‘would merely ob- 
that neither in the pigeon-holes nor out of | serve, that five or six years ago he had 
the pigeon-holes had they found any Bill} introduced a Bill which dealt with the 
of the late Government, to enable him to | question now under consideration, and the 
prepare the Bills before the House. He! present Bill was necessitated by a decision 
staked his veracity on that statement. | of the Court of Common Pleas upon the 
He was surprised that hon. Gentlemen had | 13th of last month. The original reason 
taken the course they had done on the | for introducing the Bill was the great dis- 
large constitutional question to which they! parity which existed in the ratepaying 
had addressed themselves. Not one word | clauses of the Reform Act, whieh were in- 
had been said on the merits of the Bills, | tended to exclude insolvent voters, but 
with the exception of the quibble raised on | which really excluded a great many others; 
the omission of one word. ‘The hon,|and to remedy that defect he had intro- 
Member for Middlesex regretted that the|duced the measure which received the 
Bills had been refered to a Select Com-| sanction of the House four years ago. The 
mittee. So did he. It was admitted that} original date of payment was the 11th of 
three of the Bills were unexceptionable, and | October; but that had been subsequently 
regretted that the friends of Ireland had [altered by the [House of Lords to the 5th 
been the cause of preventing them becom-|of January. This alteration had given 
ing law. rise to many conflicting decisions by the 
Mr. R. M. FOX protested against the | revising barristers; and therefore he had 
Bills being hung up in a Select Committee, | waited until the question was decided by a 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE-}Court of Appeal. But the Lord Chief 
QUER thought the diseussion had become | Justice of the Court of Common Pleas 
somewhat irregular. At that late hour, |last month had stated that the law was 
and after the arrangement which had been | uncertain, and that its practical effect was 
agreed upon, he thought the discussion | to disfranchise a great number of voters. 
should not proceed further. {In Westminster a great number of voters 
Mr. Serseant SHEE admitted that he! had been disfranchised; and he believed 
had agreed to the proposal to refer the} that no fewer than 100,000 to 150,000 
Bills to a Select Committee; but he! solvent voters throughout the country had 
thought it would be of great advantage, if been disfranchised in consequence of the 


Mr. B. Osborne 
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resent state of the law. This Bill was 
roposed to remedy this inconvenience ; 
and as he did not know what date the Go- 
yernment would think most convenient, he 
would merely move the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Bill be now read a Second 


. ” 

ime. 
= FREWEN said, it was his inten- 
tion to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, as he thought it 
was a little too soon after the alteration 
had been made by the House of Lords, 
and acquiesced in by this House, to come 
to this House for a restoration of the date 
that was in the Bill when it was sent up 
to the House of Lords. 

Amendment proposed, ‘‘'To leave out 
the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this day 
six months,’ ”’ 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
the payment of rates and taxes as a quali- 
fication to be placed on the register should 
be altogether abolished. 

Lorn STANLEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Westminster (Sir De 
L. Evans) had placed those who opposed 
the Bill in some difficulty, as he had really 
given them nothing to oppose. In 1848 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman obtained 
an extension of the time of payment of 
rates and taxes from three months to six 
months, and he (Lord Stanley) did not 
think there was any necessity for a further 
extension. The hon. and gallant Member 
had not laid before them a statement of 
any practical grievande arising out of the 
existing state of the law; yet he (Lord 
Stanley) thought some such grievance 
should be shown before any alteration of 
the law was proposed. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had not brought forward one 
single reason, stated one single fact, or 
alleged one particular grievance, upon 
which he could justify the introduction of 
this measure. Those who had lost their 
Votes had lost them through their own 
fault. If they were disfranchised, it was 
beeause they had not paid their taxes, 
Had they been disfranchised through the 
operation of the law, recollecting the num- 
ber of contested elections that there had 
been throughout England, recollecting how 
evenly balanced the state of parties was 
in many places throughout the Kingdom, 
the House of Commons would not have 
been left to learn the fact from the simple 
statement of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 





man. Was it probable, he would ask, 
that if any serious inconvenience had been 
found to result from the present law, pub- 
lic meetings would not have been held on 
the subject, of so large a body of persons 
as the hon. and gallant Member had men- 
tioned being disfranchised in consequence 
of it? The only ease where a solvent 
man could be disfranchised by the law as 
it now stood was, that when the collector 
did not call, the voter was so careless as 
not to tender the payment of his taxes, 
and that was a case for which the House 
could not legislate. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, if the noble 
Lord wanted a proof that a grievance was 
inflicted upon a large class of voters, he 
would refer him to the opinion of the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who, 
in delivering his judgment, said— 

“No doubt this was a case of great importance, 
because the general impression, when these taxes 
were payable, might have disfranchised a great 
number of household voters, because a house- 
holder’s attention was not directed to the pay- 
ment of these taxes until they were demanded, 
and they did not pay the tax quarterly as it was 
due.” 


It was the duty of the Ilouse to put the 
voter out of the power of the tax-collector 
as far as possible, and it had been proved 
that 118,000 voters had been disfranchised 
by the present operation of the law. It 
was quite preposterous that so much power 
should be placed in the hands of the tax- 
collectors, practically to disfranchise elec- 
tors with whose political opinions they 


might not happen to agree. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was far too much occupied to be 
enabled to attend to all the decisions of 
the assistant barristers, and to be also 
ready to explain them. He understood, 
however, the case to be this: The question 
in the Common Pleas arose as to the time 
when certain taxes became payable—whe- 
ther particular taxes became payable at a 
certain time or at a different time. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir De L. 
Evans) now proposed to introduce a law to 
amend the existing one, on the ground of 
the hardship and inconvenience it inflicted 
upon the voter. He (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) did not understand how this measure 
would effect that object. The same ques- 
tion must arise whatever limit was affixed for 
the payment of the rate as qualification 
for being put upon the register. These 
118,000 voters had been disfranchised, not 
by reason of qualification, but by reason of 
not having paid in sufficient time the taxes 
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required. Therefore, the grievance which | arrear; and if he had the slightest value 
had been pointed out was a grievance | for that important right, if he was in arrear 
which stood on entirely different ground. | he would have nothing to do but to 20 to 
Then the hon. Member for Westminster | the tax-gatherer before the 20th of July, to 
(Sir J. Shelley) said his (the Attorney | put himself fully in possession of that right 
General’s) noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had | which, if he did not do, showed he did not 
offered no answer to what had been ad-| value it, and that he was not of that class 


duced in support of the Bill. His noble 
Friend said no argument had been offered; 
therefore, if no argument had been offered, 
no argument was necessary in answer. But | 
the House would just consider what they 
were asked to do. It was proposed, for | 
no apparent reason, to extend the time | 
within which parties should be bound to} 
pay their rates and taxes in order to qualify | 
themselves to be put on the register. And | 
why ? In 1848, the three months which 
existed under the Reform Act was extend- | 
ed to six months, by carrying the time | 
back to the 5th of January. One would | 
really think, that allowing a person to be 
in arrear six months for rates and taxes 
was sufficient indulgence, and that there | 
could be no reasonable ground for extend- | 
ing that period, and allowing a person to be | 
in arrear, as now proposed, for nine months. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for West- 
minster objected to all ratepaying clauses; | 
and though he (the Attorney General) 
might differ in opinion with him, he would 
rather see the ratepaying clauses abolished | 
altogether than have them tampered with 
from time to time by proposals to extend | 
the time within which payment should be | 
required. The object of those clauses was | 
to prevent insolvent persons being on the | 
register and entitled to vote. Hon. Mem-| 
bers on the other side were constantly say- | 
ing it was their desire to have an indepen- 


for whom hon. Gentlemen opposite were so 
anxious to introduce the ballot. Rates and 


taxes were high-sounding terms; but the 


arrears only amounted to a few shillings 
after all, and the House would consider 
what was the state of that man who was 
unable to pay a few shillings due for rates 
and taxes in order to obtain the franchise, 
He really did submit that it was not a de. 
sirable thing without any reason at all, 
without any grievance being shown to ex- 
ist, that from time to time the House 
should be tampering, as he had already 
said, with this question, and giving a bene- 


| fit to insolvent persons. He trusted, there. 


fore, the House would agree to the Amend- 
ment, and postpone the second reading to 
this day six months. 


Si De LACY EVANS said, the noble 


| Lord (Lord Stanley) had charged him with 


having adduced no argument in favour of 
this Bill; but that was rather a proof that 
he wished to spare the time of the House, 
having full confidence in the merits of the 
Bill. The noble Lord, he believed, admit- 
ted, that in 1848 he did use arguments of 
weight and importance, and that he did 
show on that occasion that a large number 
of persons had been disfranchised, a large 
majority unfairly and unjustly, because they 
were not insolvent, and had no intention of 
evading the payment of rates. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he wished to ex- 


dent class of voters, and those who were | plain to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
in favour of the ballot placed it entirely on| what he had said was, that in 1848 the 
the ground that it would secure the inde-| hon. and gallant Gentleman made out a 
pendence of the voter. Insolvent persons | case for the extension of time from three 
were not likely to be independent, and, | months to six months, but that there was no 
therefore, it really seemed most important | necessity for further extension. 

not to extend the term beyond six months,| Sm De LACY EVANS said, he was 
because it would be only making a man| glad to find that at all events the noble 
worse and worse, by allowing him to be in| Lord admitted his argument on that ocea- 
a lower condition. It was said the not ex-| sion was a strong one. There had been no 
tending the time would be a hardship, and | attempt to inquire what number of persons 
that many might be disfranchised because | had been disfranchised since, because the 
the tax-gatherer had not called within six | judgment passed on the 13th of last month 
months for the rate. They all admitted| in the Court of Common Pleas was com 
the elective franchise was a very high pri-| sidered the most conclusive reason for & 
vilege. [Sir J. Suenney: No; a right.]| change in the law which could by post 
Well, then, a very high and important | bility be offered. With regard to the re 
right. He took it for granted, that whe- | marks of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
ther the tax-gatherer called or not, every | Attorney General, he really must assume, 
man knew perfectly well whether he was in | unless he were corrected, that the hon. and 


The Attorney General 
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jearned Gentleman had not taken the trou- 
ble to read the judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas. [The ArrorNneY GENE- 
pat: Hear, hear!] Nothing was more 
dear than that the hon. and learned Gen- 
fleman was entirely unconscious of the 
question at issue. The fact was, that the 
extension of the time from three to six 
months had had the effect of misleading 
the public altogether. Payment of taxes 
was made half-yearly by order of the 
Treasury, as being more convenient, and 
the cireumstance was overlooked in putting 
in the date of the 5th of January. It 
had since been found out that although 
by the legal direction of the Treasury no 
demand was made for taxes due on the 
5thof January, yet if the voter did not go 
and search for the tax collector, and pay 
the amount before it was demanded, he 
lost his vote. The consequence was, that 
the Bill of 1848 secured no extension 
whatever, and the limit still remained at 
three months. This was delusive to the 
voter, and had been declared delusive by 
the Court of Common Pleas. Would the 
House then stultify itself, and refuse to 
correct an error which might lead to the 
disfranchisement of thousands of electors ? 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had given himself unnecessary trouble the 
other night, in asking whether it was the 
intention of the present Government to ex- 
tend the franchise, as he might be quite 
sure, from what now occurred, that the de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Ministers was not to 
extend but to restrict it. 

Si ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
it did appear to him, that by the pre- 
sent plan of collecting taxes a delusion was 
practised on the voters, and that something 
ought to be done, either by the House or 
the Treasury, to put matters on a more 
satisfactory basis. Noman paid taxes until 
he was asked. The law required, in order 
to give the franchise, that taxes due up to 
agiven period should be paid by the par- 
ties claiming the vote, and they were not 
asked for those taxes till the time was gone 
by when, by the Act, they ought to have 
been paid. He did not say it was inten- 


tional that the order of the Treasury 


should have that effect. He did not say 
hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to dis- 
franchise voters; but if the Parliamentary 
franchise was to turn upon the payment of 
taxes, they ought not to have the practice 
of collecting those taxes in disunion with 
the law requiring payment within a given 


period. If they did not ask for the taxes 
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before the period had expired, it was clear 
they put the voter in a position of great 
disadvantage. All he asked was, either 
that the practice of the Treasury should 
be altered, or that by some legislation they 
should assimilate the law to it. 

Mr. WALPOLE thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had entirely mistaken 
the question before the House. The rate- 
paying clauses were inserted in the Reform 
Bill for two purposes: to obtain distinct 
evidence of occupation in respect to the 
property for which the voter claimed the 
right to vote, and to have the test of his 
credit, respectability, and independence. 
Whether they should continue the Reform 
Act on those principles was a distinct sub- 
ject for discussion, which ought to be brought 
before the House on a distinct Motion, and 
not confounded with the question whether 
six months was a sufficient time for the 
payment of those taxes in respect to the 
qualification for which the voter claimed to 
vote. [Sir De L. Evans: We want a 
bond fide six months.] However he would 
first refer to the rates and then to the 
taxes. If any rate was imposed any time 
before the 5th of January, there was clearly 
from the 5th of January to the 20th July 
for payment. The Poor Rate was the 
principal rate, and they all knew there was 
hardly an exception to the rule of demand- 
ing the poor-rate within a month or two of 
the time of the rate being imposed; so that 
in point of fact the voter had the right 
secured to him of notice from at least the 
month of March to the 20th of July. The 
amount could only be a few shillings, and 
he had those months for the payment of 
a few shillings. The real question was 
whether giving six months, or four months 
at least, after notice, was not a sufficient 
latitude in point of time. With regard to 
the assessed taxes, upon which, he pre- 
sumed, his hon. and learned Friend rested 
his argument that a delusion was practised, 
he thought he would find he was totally 
mistaken. The obligation was to pay all 
assessed taxes due and payable in respect 
to the premises for which the voter claimed 
to vote on the 5th of January preceding, 
or, in other words, to pay the Assessed 
Taxes for the house he occupied for the 
preceding year. The assessed taxes ran 
from the 5th of April to the 5th of April 
following in respect to the premises occu- 
pied in that preceding year. The first 
half-year of those assessed taxes became 
payable long before the month of January, 
and there was the period from January to 
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July for payment. He should agree with| amended, put, and agreed to ;—Sceong 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, that it | Reading put of for six months. 
was reasonable to require an alteration if} The House adjourned at a quarter be. 
he could show that either rates or taxes | fore Two o’clock. 
were not invariably payable at a period | 
which allowed the voter some three or four | 
months before he was called to pay those | HOUSE OF LORDS, 
taxes. Under all the circumstances he | 4 
certainly thought there was no justification | Thursday, December 9, 1852, 
for any alteration in the time allowed for | Mrxcrxs.] Took the Oaths.—Several Lords, 
the payment of taxes as a qualification for | Pustic Bitts.—1* Commons Inclosure, 
the exercise of the franchise. 3° Oaths in Chancery, &e. ; Bank Notes, 
Mr. CROWDER thought the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Walpole) had fallen into a 
great mistake as to the payment of assessed | 
taxes. It was to that point that his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir De L. Evans) ree{| 0 = Nt 
ferred when he spoke of a body of persons | 
being disfranchised by the decision of the) HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Court of Common Pleas. He begged per- | 
mission to state the position in p= he | Thursday, December 9, 1852. 
understood the matter practically to stand 
with reference to the collection of these THE WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
taxes. They might or might not be due ELECTION. 
quarterly. Undoubtedly some lawyers main- | Mr. HUME presented a petition from 
tained the one proposition on one side, and | Mr. Grantley Berkeley, setting forth the 
others the other, but practically that did violations of the law which had taken place 
not affect the question as to the way in; at the last election for West Gloucester- 
which these taxes were collected. It was}|shire. The petitioner prayed the House 
well known, and he thought it was well! to institute a full inquiry in the matter 
known by his right hon, Friend (Mr. Wal- | complained of. Te (Mr. Hume) presumed 
pole), that the collection of assessed taxes | that the House would not refuse to enter- 
was by the half-year, and that two quarters | tain the petition, as it did not contain any 
became due in April and October. The | allusion whatever to the sitting Members, 
two quarters falling due in April included | and could not, therefore, be said to come 
a quarter due in January, and the collec- | within the limits of an election petition. 
tion of those two quarters which terminated| Mr.GRENVILLE BERKELEY moved 
in April was made in the month of July, | that the petition be read by the Clerk at 
and in the month of July the collector | the table. 
might call for the payment of those quar-; The Clerk having read the petition, 
ters, which would include the quarter due Mr. SPEAKER said, that the present 
in January, and not before, and therefore | petition was open to the same objection as 
in truth it was a delusion on the part of the | the one which had been previously offered 
payer of these taxes, if, not being called and withdrawn—that was, that it was 4 
on, without the slightest disposition to! petition complaining of an undue return, 
avoid payment, he was disfranchised. Te | in consequence of bribery and corruption 
thought his hon. and learned Friend the | having been employed to influence the 
Member for Southampton (Sir A.Cockburn) | return of an hon. Member of that House. 
had put the matter in its true light, and | That being the case, and the petition not 
he fully agreed with him that there ought | having been presented within the time 
either to be legislation such as that pro- | prescribed for the presentation of election 
posed, or a different mode of collecting | petitions, it could not be received. ; 
these rates, so that practically the parties | Mr. HUME said, he wished to know if 
might have six months for their pay-| it was to be understood that the door was 
ment. | henceforth to be closed against all inquiry 
Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’) in such cases, when the complaining par 
stand part of the Question.” ties were not in a position to bear the 
The House divided :—Ayes 67; Noes| expense of prosecuting an election peti 
103: Majority 36. tion. The object of the Bill of the noble 
Words added: —Main Question, as| Lord the Member for London (Lord J. 


Mr. Walpole 


eee 


The House met; and having gone 
through the business on the paper, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Russell) it was generally supposed, was to | and was willing to be guided by the au- 

meet cases of this kind. The petition was | thority of the Chair. 

worded, as far as possible, so that it should; Mr. SPEAKER: Then my opinion is 

not be regarded as an election petition, | that the petition should be withdrawn. 

nor was there any thing in it, as far as he | 

saw, that could affect the seat of the sit- | 

ting Member. There could be a Commis- | BUDGET. 

sion issued to inquire into the facts, and | Mr. HUME said, he begged to inquire 
jace them before the country, exposing | whether the right hon. Gentleman the 

the violence and contravention of the law | Chancellor of the Exchequer would detail 

which had taken place. |the course which he intended to pursue 


Mr. HILDYARD begged to remind | With regard to the public business of to- 
the House of a petition presented in the| morrow? By the paper which he held in 
last Parliament of a similar nature, in his hand, he saw that the right hon. Gen- 
which precisely the same question was | tleman proposed to bring forward—first, 
raised. That petition, which had refer- | the question of the Inhabited House Du- 
ence to the then recent election for the| ties; second, that of the Tea Duties; 
Falkirk burghs, alleged that treating had | third, that of the reduction of the duty 
been carried on to an alarming extent, and upon Malt; and, lastly, the Property and 
prayed for inquiry; but the then Attorney | Income Tax. The House must vote se- 
General (Sir A. Cockburn) held that the | parately upon all these propositions, and 
allegations of the petitioner were such as, | he wished to know whether one vote was 


if proved, would amount to those of an| decide the fate of all. ne 
dection petition; and that as no election) the CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 


petition had been presented within the | QUER said, he desired that the decision of 
prescribed time, it was not competent for | the House should be taken upon the whole 
the House to deal with the question ; and | of the financial scheme. He understood 
according to that view the House decided. |that to be the wish of the House, and it 
Now, with this decision before them, it | WS certainly the wish of the Government. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT—THE 


was impossible, he thought, for the House | It was for that reason he had placed all the 


Resolutions upon the table. It would of 
course be necessary formally to take the 
decision of the House upon the first Reso- 
lution, but he would look upon that de- 


to entertain the present petition. 


Mr. HUME would ask if he was to 
understand that complaints of infractions | 


of the election law, were not in future to 
be inquired into by that House, except 
when brought before them by means of the 
costly process of an election Committce ? 
If any mode was pointed out by which an 
inquiry could be obtained, he was ready 
to adopt it. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the 


| cision as conclusive of the general policy 
they had recommended. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY begged to give 
notice that he would move, as an Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman’s Re- 
solutions, that the whole subject should be 
postponed until after the Christmas recess, 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 





question before them was, whether this) QUER begged to state that with re- 
petition referred to matters that could be | spect to the Committee which he should 
inquired into in the ordinary way before an| move the House to resolve itself into, it 


election Committee, or under the Corrupt | 
Practices at Elections Act? It appeared | 
to him that the complaint was against cer- 
tain individuals who had spent their money 
at the election in favour of a particular 
candidate, and not generally against a con- 
stituency. If the petition charged the 
constituency in general with corruption, 
then no doubt, under the Act he had re- 
ferred to, it would hava been open for his 
hon. Friend to move an Address to the 
Crown to institute an inquiry; but, as far 
as he understood it, it did not. 


Mn. HUME said, he was only anxious 





some investigation should take place, 
VOL, CXXIII, [rnrep sents.] 


had been a question whether it should be 
a Committee of Ways and Means, or one 
upon the Bill. He had consulted the highest 
authority upon that subject, who was of 
opinion that it might be either. It was his 
intention, therefore, to propose with respect 
to the first Resolution, that the House re- 
solve itself into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, and upon the Tea duties he should 
move that the House go into Committee 
upon the Bill. 

Mr. FREWEN said, he would now give 
notice that he should move, as an Amend- 
ment upon the Malt Resolution, that the 
Duty on Hops be repealed altogether. 

2P 
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Sir De LACY EVANS said, as he ob- | was expected from Sir George Grey, under 
served a difference between the Financial | whose jurisdiction the Auckland Islands 
Statement and the Resolutions which were | were, and, pending the Report, Mr, Bp. 
laid upon the table of the House, he should | derby’s resignation had not been accepted, 
wish to know whether the right hon. Gen- | Under these circumstances his answer must 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer | be, that the Government had no intention 
had abandoned his original intentions ? of sending out any Governor in place of 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- | Mr. Enderby, or of taking steps to colonise 
QUER said, that in Resoiutions of this na- | these Islands. 
ture it was not customary to explain the 
reason of any alterations. But it was not THE SUGAR DUTIES, 
his intention to alter in any important point Mr. J. WILSON said, he wished to call 
the general statement which he had the | the attention of the House to the effects of 
honour of sukmitting to the House on a} the Sugar Acts of 1846 and 1848 upon 
previous occasion. the British Sugar Colonies, and upon the 

Subject dropped. Sugar Trade of the United Kingdom. It 
might, perhaps, be objected that, after the 

THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS— speech made the other night by the right 
MR. ENDERBY. hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 

Mr. MILLER said, he would beg to ask | chequer, he ought not to persevere with 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies | this Motion; but he felt it his duty to 
whether Mr. Enderby had been recalled | draw the attention of the House to this 
from the Auckland Islands; if so, the cir- | subject, not for the purpose of placing the 
cumstances under which his recall had taken | Government in an unpleasant position, but 
place; and whether the right hon. Baronet | in order that the anxieties of the Colonists 
had any objection to place upon the table | might be put an end to upon this most im- 
of the House the Correspondence relating | portant subject. On Friday last the right 
thereto, together with a Copy of any graut, | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
lease, or charter made in relation to the | chequer stated what he intended to do with 
Auckland Islands, either to Mr. Enderby | regard to the Colonists, and if he had 
or any other person or persons; also whe- | confined himself to that statement, he (Mr. 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s | Wilson) should have been satisfied to have 
Government to appoint any other Governor | let the question rest where it was. But 
in the place of Mr. Enderby, or to take any | the right hon. Gentleman, not merely con- 
steps with a view to the colonisation of the | tent with stating what he intended to do, 
said Islands ? | thought proper to impugn the acts of that 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, in the | House, on this question during the last 
first place Mr. Enderby had not been re- | four or five years, as acts of injustice and 
called from the Governorship of the Auck- | harshness towards the West Indian Colo- 
land Islands, therefore, he could net state | nies. Now, he thought that if these acts 
the cireumstances under which that recall | thus stigmatised were capable of vindiea- 
took place. He would beg to remind the | tion, they should be vindicated, and if they 
hon. Member of the circumstances under | were not, that justice should be afforded 
which Mr. Enderby came to the appoint-|to the Colonists; and it was because he 
ment of Lieutenant Governor of these Is- | took the former view of the question, that 
lands. In 1848 a lease was granted by the | he determined to persevere with this Mo- 
Crown to a Company for the purposes of | tion. The exact position in whieh the 
the whale fishery, and Mr. Enderby was | question now stood was this. It might be 
sent out by that Company as their Commis- | recollected that about a year ago they had 
sioner, and it was in compliance with the | information that the great battle to be 
Company’s request that Mr. Enderby re-| fought between the two great parties m 
ceived from the Crown the Commission as | that House would be upon the question of 
Lieutenant Governor that he might pre-| the Sugar Duties. And they were aware 
serve order in the Islands. At a subse-| that a very extensively organised system— 
quent period the Company became dissatis- | he did not say that the right hon. Gentle- 
fied, and sent out other Commissioners, | man was connected with that organisation 
who prevailed on Mr. Enderby to send in|—had been established throughout ¢ 
his resignation. The whole of the cireum-| whole of the Sugar Colonies, by petitions 
stances had been brought to the notice of | to Parliament and otherwise, for the pur 
the Governor of New Zealand, and a report | pose of repealing or arresting the descend- 
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ing scale of the Sugar Duties. When 
Parliament met on the 3rd of February, 
the result of this agitation manifested it- 
gif, On the first night of the Session, 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Colonies came down to the House and 
put a notice upon the books, asking the 
House to go into a Committee upon the 
Sugar Duties. A change of Government 
took place, and the notice was changed 
from the 21st of February to the 27th of 
the same month, and it was ultimately al- 
lowed to drop. Soon after the new Minis- 


try was formed, he (Mr. Wilson) put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman— 
then become Secretary for the Colonies— 
whether he intended to persevere with the 
Motion of which he had given notice? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply was this :— 


“Sir, I felt it to be my duty, as a member of 
the Opposition, to press upon Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters what I believed to be the disastrous effects 
of their own acts. I refer to the Act of 1846, 
modified by the subsequent Act of 1848, regulat- 
ing the duties on sugar. Sir, as a member of 
ler Majesty’s present Government, which is in 
an acknowledged minority in this House, I con- 
ceive it to be no less my duty to take whatever 
course I may think best for the promotion of the 
object we have in view ; and we do not think that 
it would tend to the relief of West Indian distress 
if we were, during the present Session, to press 
forward views and plans against which there are 
recorded majorities on several occasions during 
the present Parliament. Sir, we further think 
that there is nothing in the question of the Sugar 
Duties sufficiently special or sufficiently exception- 
able to justify us in making it an exception to that 
intention on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which has been announced in another place 
by my noble Friend the Prime Minister, that in- 
tention being not unnecessarily to press upon Par- 
liament during the present Session those contro- 
verted questions of policy which we think it best 
to reserve for the judgment of another Parlia- 
ment, Sir, for these reasons it is not my inten- 
tion to bring forward during the present Session 
the Motion to which the hon. Member for West- 
bury has alluded. But, Sir, I must beg leave to 
add one word more. The opinions which I have 
repeatedly expressed in this House upon the Acts 
of Parliament regulating the duties on sugar, 
Whether in relation to their effects upon the 
British Colonies, or in relation to their effects on 
the great question of slavery and the slave trade, 
have undergone no change whatever. On the 
contrary, I am now receiving, almost daily, the 
most painful proofs of the distress which has ex- 
sted in the British Colonies; but, without being 
at all indifferent to that distress, we have deter- 
mined that those questions, like others of the 
same nature, ought to be kept for the considera- 
tion of a future Parliament, reserving distinctly 
to ourselves the right hereafter to deal with this 
| oper if we shall be in a position so to do—to 

with this question in such a manner as we 
shall consider to be required by the justice of the 
vase, and by a due regard to the interests of all 
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classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 
exix, 1036.] 

At the same time the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government said in the other 
House on the 10th of June— 

‘* Whatever other alleviation might be afforded 
to the distress of the planters, they could only be 
enabled effectually and permanently to meet the 
competition of foreign countries by some measure 
which should have the effect, if not of establishing 
the old differential duties, at least of preventing 
the further reduction of those which now sub- 
sisted between British and slave-grown sugar.” 


As a matter of course, all persons interest- 
ed in colonial matters were greatly anxious 
to know what the views of the Government 
might be after the general election. It 
was quite true that petitions had come in 
from all our Sugar-growing Colonies, signed 
by all ciasses of persons, portraying dis- 
tresses of an unexampled character, and 
that there had been no cessation of 
anxious effort on the part of the Colonists, 
and of those who represented them in this 
country, to press on the House, and on 
the country, the distress of the Colonies, 
and the claims they conceived themselves 
to have on the Government and on the Le- 
gislature of the home country, in conse- 
quence of what they deemed-—supported 
by the opinions of the present Government 
while in opposition and since—the harsh 
and unjust legislation of recent years. That 
very evening the right hon. Secretary for 
the Colonies had presented a petition in 
this sense from the merchants of Liver- 
pool—the second presented by the right 
hon. Baronet from that place on that sub- 
ject within the last few days. It was 
therefore highly expedient, the Government 
having virtually given up this question, 
which they had so long sustained, that the 
Government should state to the House, and 
to the public, and to the colonists, why it 
was that, upon further reflection, they had 
changed their views, and given thus, so 
far, a vindication of the course which the 
Legislature had lately pursued on this sub- 
ject. He would, in the first place, call the 
attention of the House to the circumstances 
in which the sugar trade stood in 1849, 
when the law was first altered. It might 
appear a very remarkable fact, but never- 
theless it was a fact, and a fact of great 
significance, that for thirty-five years pre- 
ceding that time the consumption of sugar 
in this country might be said to be entirely 
stationary. In 1810, according to a Par- 
liamentary paper which he held in his hand, 
the consumption of sugar in the United 
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Kingdom was 196,000 tons. From 1810 
to 1830, during which period the planters 
had the advantage of slavery, so far as 
labour was concerned, and of an exclusive 
monopoly of the markets of this country, 
the consumption never reached the amount 
it was in 1810. In 1830 it was 202,000 
tons, and from that period to 1844 it re- 
mained almost stationary, being, in 1844, 
only 206,000 tons. It was impossible for 
the Government of the day to look at that 
simple fact—that the supply of so neces- 
sary an article as sugar remained stationary 
whilst the population was rapidly increas- 
ing—without being convinced there was 
something extremely wrong in the laws 
which regulated that supply. Such being 
the state of things from 1810 to 1844, he 
would next direct the attention of the 
House to what had occurred from 1846 to 
the present time. An objection had been 
taken to the statement of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
night on this subject. He (Mr. Wilson) 
could see, that while the right hon. Gentle- 
man was speaking, some of his supporters 
behind him were discussing the subject 
among themselves, and seemed to think 
that the year to which the right hon. Gen- 


tlemen had referred was an exceptional 
year, and that it was unfair to take a 
single year’s importation of an article so 
fluctuating in regard to quantity and sub- 
ject to such exigencies in regard to its 


crop as the tropical article of sugar. His 
(Mr. Wilson’s) attention had been drawn 
to that point by the West India Associa- 
tion of Glasgow, marking the following 
passage in a pamphlet they had sent 
him :— 


“With reference to the year 1851 [the year to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred], the 
above comparison shows moreover most ciearly 
that any inference unfavourable to the claims of 
the West Indies founded on 1851, must be unte- 
nable, and that in such a complicated question no 
safe conclusion can be based on the returns of any 
single year.” 


He admitted the force of that argument, 
and, perhaps, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reference to 1851 might be open to that 
remark. But he would take the consump- 
tion of sugar during the three years pre- 
ceding the alteration of the law in 1846, 
and the consumption during the last three 
years since that alteration. They would 
then have a fair average, to which that ob- 
jection could not possibly apply. The con- 
sumption of sugar during the three years 
ending 1844, was 207,000 tons; during 
Mr. J. Wilson 
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the three years ending 1852, it’ was 
382,000 tons. But he might be told by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), 
that although there had been that large 
increase in the consumption of sugar, yet 
it was a poor consolation to the West In. 
dies if it happened that the largest por. 
tion of the increase was in foreign slaye. 
grown sugar. So far, however, from that 
being the case, during those three years 
preceding the alteration of the law, the 
importation of sugar from the West Indies 
was 127,000 tons, and in the last three 
years, under the Act of 1846, 147,000 
tons. From the Mauritius, during the 
first three years to which he had referred, 
the quantity was 30,000 tons; during the 
last three years, 48,000 tons. From the 
East Indies, during the first three years 
the quantity was 49,000 tons; during the 
last three years, 68,000 tons. Taking the 
aggregate of the British possessions, the 
total importation during the three years 
preceding the Act was 209,000 tons; and 
during the last three years, under the Act, 
264,000 tons. So that, taking the sugar 
productions of the British possessions, ex- 
elusive of foreign, there had been an in- 
erease of 50,000 tons in the average of 
the last three years, compared with the 
three years preceding the Act of 1846, 
And if they took the first and last year, 
they would find a much more striking re- 
sult. In the first of those years, the con- 
sumption of British Colonial sugar amount- 
ed to 216,000 tons, and the last year of 
all it amounted to 309,000 tons. That 
was a conclusive proof that the consump- 
tion of sugar in this country had increas- 
ed nearly fifty per cent during the last six 
years, and had remained stationary during 
the preceding thirty-five years. By the 
Act of 1846, an immense amount of sugar 
had been released for the benefit of the 
consumers, which had been excluded be- 
fore, and the British possessions had shared 
a portion of that advantage larger than 
that of Foreign Colonies. The noble Lord 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs published last year a pamphlet on 
this subject, and deserved infinite credit 
for the industry and trouble with which 
he had collected facts with regard to 
the West Indies; but on those facts 
he could not so completely rely as om 
official returns made to that House. He 
would not for a moment impute—on the 
contrary, he knew it was not the case—that 
the noble Lord had been careless or indif- 
ferent as to the sources from which he had 
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derived his information; nor would he im- 
ute to the gentlemen from whom he de- 
rived that information the slightest wish to 
exaggerate the true state of the Colonies 
in which they lived; but he thought it was 
hardly safe to rely altogether on the views 
of particular persons, who perhaps from 
circumstances independent of the law were 
ina state of suffering and distress. The 
noble Lord in that pamphlet put forward 
this argument, that although the consump- 
tion had increased, yet we were indebted to 
the East Indies and the Mauritius for the 
increased production and supply, and that 
we had been obliged to resort there to 
make up the deficiency in the supply from 
Jamaica. The whole tenor of the noble 
Lord’s remarks, indeed, went to show that, 
so far as regarded the West Indies and the 
more important of our Colonial possessions, 
the produce of sugar was rapidly declining, 
and the state of those Colonies altogether 
degenerating. Now, here again he was 
most desirous to treat the subject fairly, 
and, in order to do so, he should avoid the 
fault of selecting particular years for the 
purpose of making comparisons. The 
Sugar Act was passed in 1846, and it 
might well be supposed all its effects would 
be visible in the five years succeeding. 
The fair way was to take an average of 
the result during those five years as com- 
pared with the five years immediately pre- 
ceding the passing of that Act. He was re- 
ferring to Parliamentary Paper No. 53 of 
the last Session, which gave the produc- 
tion of sugar for a series of years, from 
1831 upwards, for each of the British Co- 


lonies separately and for the whole in the | 
aggregate. From that Paper he collected | 
the following facts, which were exceedingly | 
interesting, and calculated to reconcile the | 
West Indies to the Act which that House | 


had thought right to pass, and which Her 


Majesty’s Government most rightly and | 


wisely intended to uphold. In the five 
years preceding the Act of 1846, the aver- 


age importation of sugar from the British | 


possessions was 216,000 tons; in the last 


five years, beginning with 1847, the aver- 


age had risen to 266,000 tons; the average 


production of the British possessions had | 


therefore risen 50,000 tons during these 
latter five years as compared with the five 
years preceding. But the noble Lord would 
perhaps tell him, as he had told the public, 
that this increase was attributable to the 
supply which had been obtained from the 

ast Indies and the Mauritius. Now, it 
Was quite true that these colonies had had 
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their share of the increase. The produc- 
tion of the East Indies during the five 
years under protection, was 58,000 tons, 
and in the first five years of free trade 
71,000. In the Mauritius in the first five 
years, it was 32,000 tons; in the last five 
years 50,000 tons. Those two facts were 
consistent with the noble Lord’s argument; 
but taking the West Indies, he thought 
the House would perceive the conclusion of 
the noble Lord was not consistent with 
fact. In British Guiana the average pro- 
duction of the five years under protection 
was 24,000 tons; in the five years under 
free trade it had risen to 30,000 tons. In 
Trinidad the average production of the 
five years under protection was 16,000 
tons, and the average production of the 
five years under free trade was no less 
than 20,000 tons. In Jamaica, the most 
important Colony of all, which was the 
only colony in the West Indies in which 
the production had been stationary, the 
average in the five years under protection 
was 32,800 tons, and in the five years 
under free trade, 32,100 tons. When they 
considered the extraordinary afflictions 
which had visited that island; when they 
considered that they had lost in one year 
40,000 labourers by cholera alone, and a 
large number by smallpox, which succeed- 
ed; when they considered they had been 
called on to send back the Coolie immi- 
grant labourers; it could not be a matter 
of surprise that in the five years under a 
system approximating to unrestricted com- 
petition, the planters of Jamaica had only 
been able to keep the ground which they 
enjoyed under absolute protection. In 
Barbadoes, in the last five years of pro- 
tection the average was 16,500 tons; in 
the first five years of free trade it was 
24,60 tons; being an increase of nearly 
50 per cent in that single Colony. If 
they took the West Indies, as an aggre- 
gate, being the particular part of the 
British Empire said to be the most suffer- 
ing, they would find in the five years pre- 
ceding the Act of 1846, the average pro- 
duction was 124,000, and in the last five 
years under free trade, it was 144,000 
tons, so that in that portion of the British 
Empire said to be most hardly treated, 
there had heen a larger production under 
free trade by 20,000 tons annually, than 
under a restricted monopoly. He could 
even go a step further. It was not neces- 
sary to his argument, but it was necessary 
as reconciling those who thought them- 
selves hardly dealt with by that House to 
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a fate to which the present Government 
had decided they should be submitted. 
He would go to the time of slavery, when 
they had the advantage of the slave trade 
and the advantage of an absolute monopoly 
of this market, and he would show them 
that the average production was consider- 
ably larger now than during the last five 
years of slavery and protection combined. 
From 1831 to 1835 the average production 
of the whole British possessions was 221,000 
tons, while the average production of the 
whole British possessions in the last five 
years of free trade was 266,000 tons. 
So that, whether they viewed the sugar 
possessions belonging to this country as 
subsisting under a state of slavery, with 
the advantage of protection and absolute 
monopoly, or whether they viewed them 
under a state of free labour, with the ad- 
vantage of the monopoly prior to 1846, 
they found that in either case the produc- 
tion of those Colonies had enormously in- 
creased, and that during the last five years, 
under unrestricted competition and free la- 
bour, that increase had been greater than 
at any former period under slavery and strict 
monopoly. It was said by the right hon. 


Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies, that the Act of 1846 had had a 
prejudicial effect in encouraging the slave 
trade. He would do the right hon. Gentle- 
man the credit to say that among numerous 
arguments, such was the reason which he 
urged for the line he took, and he was quite 
willing to admit that the view the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted was sympathised in by 
this country, and had for its object motives 
much larger and more defensible than ever 
were connected with commercial restrie- 
tion. They were told, that although the 
production of sugar had increased in the 
British possessions, yet they had given a 
great impetus to production in the Slave 
Colonies, and thereby contributed, most 
inconsistently with their professions, to the 
encouragement of the slave trade. But 
what were the facts? It was true that 
while in 1846 the production of sugar in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, amounted 
to 342,000 tons, it had increased in 1852 
to 406,000 tons, or 18 per cent. But this 
increased production was not the result of 
any increase in the slave trade, because 
there was reason to believe, from a paper 
which was laid before the House at his 
(Mr. Wilson’s) request, in March last, that 
no inerease of the slave trade took 
place during the period to which he had 
referred, at least to such an extent as 


Mr. J. Wilson 
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would account for the increased produétigg 
of sugar. It appeared that in 1846 the 
importation of slaves into the Brazils wag 
50,324. It was not pretended that tha 
importation of slaves in 1846 could in ay 

way have been the consequence of the Act 
passed towards the close of that year; but 
the importation of slaves had dwindled 
down in the year 1851 to 3,287. It must 
be a most consolatory reflection to the right 
hon. Gentleman to think that, notwith. 
standing the Act of 1846, which at the 
first blush might be supposed to give én. 
couragement to the slave trade by encou: 
raging the production of slave sugar, the 
number of slaves imported into the Brazils 
had during the last five years sunk from 
50,324 to 3,287. He did not find either 
that there had been any reduction in the 
quantity of sugar produced; on the con 
trary, the production in the Brazils had 
increased. In Cuba, he had reason to 
believe, down to a recent period, théte 
had been a sincere anxiety to put an 
end to the slave trade, and it appeared 
that in 1851 only 5,000 slaves were im- 
ported into that island. It was not his 
duty to show that the Act of 1846 had had 
any effect whatever in reducing the slave 
trade. He did not pretend it. All that 
he wanted to show was that it had had no 
effect in increasing the slave trade. He 
said the slave trade had diminished, but he 
did not say it was in consequence of the 
Act of 1846. At the same time that he 
moved for the paper to which he had just 
referred, he moved for another paper which 
threw some light on the subject. It was 
a return of the quantity of machinery of 
various descriptions which had been ship- 
ped from this country at two periods, 
namely, in 1845 and 1851, to those slave- 
producing countries, for facilitating the 
production of sugar. In 1845 the official 
value of the machinery, the wood, iton, 
and copper, exported to Cuba and the Bra- 
zils, was 50,7001.; and in 1851, instead of 
50,7551., it was 158,7711. All that he 
wanted to show was, that although there 
had been a considerable increase in the 
production of sugar, it was not owing to 
an increase of slaves, but to the more legit 
mate influence of an increase of machinery 
from this country. Then it was said that 
the planters of the West Indies had not 
had the same advantages as the planters of 
Cuba and Brazil with regard to capitals 
but the reverse was the fact, because any 
one who looked at the Reports, in 1848, 
of the Committee on which he and the 
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ht hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Colonies had the honour of serving, would 
see that the whole evidence of that Com- 
mittee went to show that in Cuba and 
those countries where slave labour pre- 
yailed, the interest of capital was about 12 

r cent; and while those planters were 
increasing their production by the employ- 
ment of capital on which they paid 12 per 
cent, our planters were charged by their 
agents in this country not more than 5 per 
cent, Turning to the quantity of machinery 
shipped to the British possessions, he found 
the official value in 1845 was 225,0001., 
and in 1850 only 138,0007. He thought 
that return would have given a very dif- 
ferent result if the British planters had 
made up their mind to the change in the 
law, if they had not been deluded by falla- 
cious hopes, by Motions made continually, 
year after year, in that House, which led 
them to believe they would recover some 
part of that protection which they had 
lost. He thought if they had, like the 
people of Porto Rico and Cuba, applied 
more machinery they would have improved 
the quality and increased the: quantity of 
sugar more than they Rad done. These 
few facts demonstrated that the increased 
production of the slave colonies was not 
by the bone and sinews of the slaves, but 
by the encouragement of English artisans 
making machinery in which they invested 
capital, and were enabled to improve the 
quality and increase the quantity of their 
production. Although the advantage of 
machinery was on the side of foreign coun- 
tries, he was prepared to show the in- 
creased production of the British posses- 
sions was even larger than theirs. He 
found, as he had already stated, that in 
1846, the production of Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Brazils, was 342,000 tons, and in 
1851, 406,000 tons. The production of 
the British Colonies was, in 1846, 220,000 
tons, and by the last Report, 305,000 tons. 
So that, while the increase in those five 
years in those foreign countries was 18 per 
cent, in the British possessions it was 38 
percent. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of an unsettled state of the 
law by continual agitation out of the 
House, and by continual Motions in the 
House, under all the difficulties with which 
they had been surrounded—and he did not 
deny those difficulties, but he was ready to 
trace them to their right cause, if he 
thought he was justified in inflicting such 
4 statement on the House—it was highly 
to the eredit of those men, and highly ehar- 
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acteristic of that energy which marked the 
British people, that while the slave-pro- 
ducing colonics had increased their produc- 
tion 18 per cent, the British possessions had 
increased their production 38 percent. It 
was quite obvious from the first, when 
they embarked in this controversy, most 
interesting and hardly fought as it had 
been, that it was impossible not to put 
in the van of consideration the inte- 
rests of the consumer at home. He had 
shown that for years they had pursued a 
policy which confined the consumption of 
so necessary and common an article of 
food as sugar to the same quantity for 
thirty-five years. It would have been quite 
impossible, and if possible unfair and im- 
politic, to have allowed such a state of 
things to exist. What had been the effect 
on the consumer of the alteration of the 
law in 1846? In 1845, the amount con- 
sumed was 207,000 tons a year, which at 
601. a ton, would represent 12,420,0000. 
expended in the article of sugar. Sup- 
posing the duties to have remained the 
same, and the supply the same, what would 
have been the difference to the consumer ? 
Taking the 382,000 tons purchased this 
year at the same price, it would be no less 
than 22,920,0001., so that the consumer 
was at the present time enjoying an abso- 
lute advantage equal to 10,000,000/. a 
year by the alteration of the Sugar Duties. 
But then they were told, perhaps, the reve- 
nue had suffered. When duties were re- 
duced, the inference was that the revenue 
would suffer; but he would here call atten- 
tion toa fact which must afford a great en- 
couragement to Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
pursue the policy which, he thought wisely, 
they had marked out for themselves. In 
1846 the duties paid on sugar were at the 
rate of 25s. on colonial, and 63s. on fo- 
reign, and 5,000,000/. was the amount of 
revenue produced. The duty on rum was 
9s. 10d., and it” produced 981,0007., ma- 
king a total of 5,981,000/. After redue- 
ing the duties from 25s. to 10s., and from 
63s. to 15s., the revenue for the present 
year, on the 5th of July last, stood thus : 
Sugar, 4,346,000/.; rum, 1,100,000. ; 
making a total of 5,446,000/., as com- 
pared with 5,981,000/. before the duties 
were altered. So that during this short 
period, excepting 500,000/., the whole re- 
venue had recovered, whilst they had con- 
ferred on the consumers of the country 
the real advantage of 10,000,000/. annu- 
ally. Taking into account the increased 
supply from the plantations, the planter 
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found his receipts larger at the present di- 
minished price than at the former higher 
prices. A fair average price previous to 
the introduction of slave-grown sugar was 
351. a ton, at which rate 207,000 tons 
would amount to the gross value of 
7,245,0001. The present price might be 
taken at 25/. per ton, and the present pro- 
duction, 309,000 tons, would amount to 
the gross value of 7,725,000. So that, 
as far as the planter was concerned, the 
gross price he received for his sugar was 
larger by more than 500,0007. than what 
he received with the higher price and 
smaller production. But then it was said 
he did this at a much greater cost. He 
believed, as the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
pointed out in his pamphlet, that the plan- 
ter had not only the advantage of a reduc- 
tion in the price of labour, from a more 
continuous supply of labour, but a reduc- 
tion in the prices of a number of articles 
with which he supplied his estate. He 
(Mr. Wilson) met the other day with a 
paper, with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary was doubtless 
conversant, containing the evidence taken 
in the island of the Mauritius, upon a ques- 
tion relating to the currency of that island, 
which had disturbed the equanimity of the 
people there, and was not easy of solution 
at home. He found in that evidence which, 
was laid before Parliament about two years 
or eighteen months ago, a very singular 
admission, which was so extremely perti- 
nent and apt, as showing those advantages 
of reduction in the price of general arti- 
cles, that, being very short, he would read 
it to the House. Mr. Robinson, a large 
planter in the Mauritius, and a merchant of 
great eminence, whose opinion was very 
valuable, talking of the currency of the 
island, and adjusting the exchanges, said— 

“TI conceive that the balance of trade is 
600,000/., and we are realising 50,000/. in paper. 
The cost of raising sugar is at least 16/. or 171. 
per ton. The cost of all articles imported from 
England is now so low, that if we require only 
the same quantity of goods, then the balance is 
in our favour.” 


In rice alone he estimates the saving at 
800,0007. last year and this year, as com- 
pared with preceding years. Now, here 
was an article, a first necessary of life, 
with which the planter had to feed his la- 
bourers; 800,000 dollars, upon a crop of 
60,000 tons, gave a saving of about 18 
per cent upon the value of the whole crop 
of the island in rice alone. There was 
a great deal of evidence offered before the 
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Committee of 1848 as to the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar, and it was stated at about 
20s. per ewt, or 201. per ton, in the Map. 
ritius. He (Mr. Wilson) had been informed 
lately by, he believed, the largest planter 
in Trinidad, that the cost of producing 
sugar there, had been reduced to 13s, 

ewt. now; and with regard to the Man. 
ritius, he had been informed, within the 
last month, by a gentleman who believed, 
in 1848, that without protection Mauritius 
was doomed; that he believed the whole 
crop this year would not average more 
than 10s. a ewt. But sugar was not the 
only article in which the West Indians 
were interested; there were other produe- 
tions, if not equally important, yet very 
important to them. Now, during the five 
years preceding the adoption, in 1846, 
of ‘*that fatal policy which was to ruin 
the Colonies,” the production of coffee in 
the British possessions was not quite 
27,000,000 Ibs.; in the last five years it 
was above 38,000,000 lbs. No doubt, 
if the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) took 
the case of the West Indies alone, he 
would find a large falling-off, and a 
proportion of thi@ increased production 
was from Ceylon; but the question must 
be viewed as a whole, and you could 
not separate one Colony from the rest, 
or exclude any part of our possessions 
from all fair advantages. Of cocoa the 
production in the five years preceding 
1846 was 2,400,000lbs., while in the five 
years following that date, there had been 
an augmentation of production to the ex- 
tent of 3,028,000lbs. In rum, also, the 
increase had been very large. In the five 
years preceding 1846, the production 
amounted to 3,859,000 gallons, while in 
the last five years it had reached 5,324,000 
gallons; and all this had occurred under the 
** fatal’’ system of free trade. Whatever 
view, therefore, was taken of the facts— 
whether the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of sugar or rum was looked to—or 
whether hon. Members looked to the great 
diminution which he had shown to have 
taken place in the cost of production, it 
was to his mind a plain and clear fact that 
these Colonies, if they were not now pros- 
perous, were at least more prosperous than 
they were before. | Whatever ground, 
therefore, there might be for the allega- 
tion that the West Indies were in a state 
of distress, that distress could not be 
traced to the Act of 1846, or to the conse- 
quences of that Act. The three great 
complaints made against that Act were, 2 
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the first place, that it would increase the 
slave trade; and he thought he had satis- 
factorily proved that this was not the case. 
Secondly, it was predicted that the Colo- 
nies would be ruined by it; and he be- 
lieved he had shown that the Act of 1846 
was not responsible for their ruin. The 
next complaint was that dearness and not 
cheapness would be the result of that 
iece legislation, and he believed he had 
satisfactorily shown that this anticipation 
was unfounded. It was said, that ulti- 
mately, through the ruin of the West In- 
dian Colonies, there would be a greater 
scarcity; but the community found them- 
selves supplied with a cheaper article than 
before, and more abundantly. There was 
just one subject more to which he would 
ask the House to allow him to refer, and 
it was a matter of immediate interest, be- 
cause it was connected with the plan an- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Friday 
last. When the right hon. Gentleman had 
concluded his statement on that occasion, 
he (Mr. Wilson) felt it his duty to ask 
him whether he intended refining in bond 
to be optional or compulsory upon all refi- 
ners, The distinction, as he should show, 
It was by no 


was a very important one. 
means a new question, for it was mooted 


in 1848. He believed that great advan- 
tages might be derived from refining in 
bond, but he wished to point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House the 
position in which the question stood in 
1849, and how it stood at the present mo- 
ment. It was asserted that foreign sugars 
contained a greater proportion of saccha- 
rine matter than British sugars, and it was 
said that if the system of refining in bond 
were practicable, it would bring the sugar 
duties as nearly as possible to a system of 
ad valorem duties. If refining in bond 
had been practicable, he thought there was 
no doubt that the system would have ac- 
complished that end. There were deputa- 
tions from the refiners, and the subject was 
much considered ; he remembered sitting 
in Downing-street with the then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and a deputation, 
from 11 in the morning till 6, discussing 
the question. But all agreed at last that 
to make it at all fair you must make it 
compulsory. It was also found that if the 
sugar refiners were permitted to refine in 
bond it would be necessary to place them 
under Excise restrictions; and the question 
with the refiners was, whether the ‘evil 
Would not be greater to be subjected to 
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those restrictions, than the advantage they 
would derive from being allowed to refine 
in bond. That question having been raised, 
the Government of that day was asked to 
defer the measure for a short period, and 
it was suggested that an Excise officer 
should be sent to the larger refining houses 
in London to ascertain what restrictions 
would be necessary for the protection of 
the revenue on the one hand, and the in- 
terest of the trader on the other. They 
did so, and at the end of three or four 
months the Government received a report 
from the Excise officer, which convinced 
the Chairman of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue that it was perfectly possible for the 
revenue laws to be evaded unless the re- 
fining system were placed under the sur- 
veillance of the Excise. When the refi- 
ners were informed of this, they came to a 
unanimous decision that it would be un- 
wise, under such circumstances, to accept 
the proffered boon; the proposition was 
therefore abandoned. Early in 1851 an- 
other agitation was got up upon the subject 
during a temporary depression of the refin- 
ing trade, and applications of a similar 
character were again made to the Govern- 
ment. The sugar refiners of London were 
asked to join the refiners of Scotland, and 
a meeting was called in London upon the 
subject. At that meeting, out of thirty 
persons summoned twenty-two attended, 
and out of those twenty-two two only voted 
against the Resolution then proposed to be 
adopted, which Resolution was in these 
terms: — 

“That on referring to the report made by the 
officers of Excise when the subject of refining in 
bond was investigated by them in 1849, wherein 
it was stated that in order to protect the revenue 
from fraud it was necessary to impose inconve- 
nient restrictions on the working of the sugar 
houses, and having fully considered the present 
state of the sugar trade, it does not appear to this 
meeting to be for the interest of the trade to 
press upon the Government at the present time 
the introduction of a Jaw for altering the system 
of working the refineries.” 

The House should be aware that until the 
year 1854 the Government would have two 
kinds of duty to deal with—one on Colo- 
nial sugar, and the other on Foreign sugar; 
and if they admitted both kinds into the 
refinery how would they be able to appor- 
tion the duty on the two in a refined state ? 
Upon the whole, when they considered the 
great complaints which were made by every 
trade that was subjected to the restrictions 
of the Excise; and when they considered 
that the spirit dealers, in fixing the rela- 
tive duties between Home and Colonial 
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spirits, actually claimed a difference of 
14d. a gallon duty because of the Excise 
restrictions to which they were exposed, 
he, for one, thought, if there were any 
justice in that claim, the sugar interest 


would do well to pause before they sub- | 


mitted to a system of restrictions which 
might add to the amount of duty they now 
paid to the Government. He had only 
made these remarks with a view to show 
the House that the subject was not 
neglected by the late Government; that 
every attempt was made to extend te 
the Colonies the advantage of refining 
sugar in bond, if advantage it were; and 
what were the difficulties the Government 
met with in that respect. If, however, right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite could satisfy them- 
selves that they could introduce a sys- 
tem of refining sugar in bond which would 
impose no sort of difficulties either upon 
the Government or the parties themselves, 
while it would be the means of introducing 
a system of ad valorem duties on all kinds 
of sugar, he had no hesitation in saying 
that it would not only be an advantage to 
the refiners, but also to the Government 
itself. That, however, was more a ques- 
tion for the Inland Revenue Department 
than for legislation. In moving for these 
Returns he had only to apologise to the 
House for making a lengthened statement, 
and he should not have done so had he not 
thought that in the particular position in 
which this question now stood, it was the 
duty of that House to vindicate the con- 
duct of the Parliament of Great Britain in 
dealing with the interests of our Colonial 
possessions in every part of the world. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving for 
the Returns mentioned at the commence- 
ment of his speech. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That copies of Reports made by the Board of 
Inland Revenue in 1848 and 1849, in reference to 
the refining of Sugar in bond, be laid on the Table 
of the House: 

“ And also a Return of the quantities of Sugar, 
Molasses, and Rum, and the amount of Duties re- 
ceived thereon, in the year ending the 5th day of 
July, 1852 ; also, of the average price per ewt. of 
Muscovado Sugar, exclusive of Duty, from the 
London Gazette; and the average prices per ewt. 
of Havannah Sugar (ordinary Yellow), exclusive 
of Duty, from the London Mercantile Prices Cur- 
rent for that year (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 296, of Session 1852),”’ 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) had ad- 
dressed the House in an able speech, which 
evinced the extensive knowledge and ac- 
curate details he brought to bear, and had 

Mr. J. Wilson 





so often brought to bear, on the question; 
and as the hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
him so pointedly, as having taken a pro. 
minent part in the question on previous 
oceasions, he trusted he should not ap- 
peal in vain to that House for their in. 
dulgence in granting him a patient hearing 
while he answered the speech of the hon, 
Gentleman. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he felt it to be his duty to vin. 
dicate the policy of the last five years; 
that, he thought, was a very natural desire 
on the part of the hon. Gentleman, and 
considering the active part he had taken 
in the question during the same period, it 
was no less natural he (Sir J. Pakington) 
should also desire to vindicate the part he 
had taken. The hon. Gentleman, when 
addressing the House on the present occa- 
sion, in a manner which he could not 
make the slightest objection to, proceeded 
throughout to take advantage of the re. 
markable and unexpected circumstances 
which the sugar trade presented this year. 
The hon. Gentleman availed himself of 
these remarkable circumstances to give 
to the policy of the years 1846 and 
1848 the most favourable aspect of which 
that policy was susceptible. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman and the House 
that so far as he was concerned, and 
as far as the party he represented were 
concerned, that with respect to the pre 
sent or the future state of the question 
he should approach the subject in a spirit 
of perfect candour and unreservedness, 
So little was he disposed to shrink from 
the avowal of any change of opinion whieh 
he might have undergone, from a feeling 
of shame, he thought that a person ought 
to be always most ready to come forward 
and make the circumstance known when 
he had arrived, upon any great question 
of public policy, at a different conclusion 
from that which he had previously consei- 
entiously entertained. In justice to him- 
self he must premise that in reviewing the 
whole of this question and its details, whieh 
involved considerations of most enormous 
importance, not only to the vast body of 
consumers in England, but to those impor- 
tant dependencies of the Crown which send 
sugar to this country—that considering 
the important interests involved in the 
question, he was desirous of approaching 
the subject in a spirit of candour and un- 
reserve. The hon. Gentleman had ad- 
verted to what he had done, and he must 
say, in reviewing all he had ever said of 
done on the question, he was not now dit 
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ed to retract anything he remembered | the House to the amount of the slave trade 
9 have said or to have done connected | previous to the year 1846. 
with this subject. The hon. Gentleman’s| Jp i842 the importation to Brazil was 17,435 
fires for 1852 were figures which even 1843 sas is 19,095 
the hoi. Gentleman himself could hardly 1844 vs we + 22,849 
have expected to have seen. He was 1845 ee ee ve 19,458 
villing to admit that he had never ex-| That was four years previous to the legis- 

ted to see, at least so soon, the) lation of 1846. He would pass over the 
figures which the hon. Gentleman had ad- | year 1846 for the reason he had stated. 
yerted to. He would even go a step fur-| He came to the year 1847, when the num- 
ther, and would ask the hon. Gentleman | ber was 56,170, and in 1848 it had risen to 
himself whether he, twelve months ago, | 60,000. He could not pass the year 1848 
nay, ata more recent period, in February or | by without remark. He was quoting from 
March last, could have anticipated that the ; Parliamentary Returns. The hon. Gen- 
year 1852 would afford figures such as the ! tleman, no doubt, remembered the Com- 
hon. Gentleman had described as having: mittee appointed on the Motion of Lord 


shown themselves within the last fortnight. ° 
It was his belief he would not have had the | 
slightest anticipation of the kind. The: 
hon. Gentleman stated truly, that the ob- 
jections he (Sir J. Pakington) took to the 
liey of the noble Lord the Member for 
ondon in the years 1846 and 1848 were 
divided into three branches: that he ob- 
jected to the policy as tending to increase 
the slave trade; secondly, as giving a sti- 
mulus to slave-grown products; and, third- 
ly, as being likely to prove deeply injurious 
to the sugar-producing colonies. The hon. | 
Gentleman had stated that night, that in 
every one of the three objections these | 
predictions had proved false. He was pre- | 
pared to join issue with the hon. Gentle- | 
man on those points, and to show, so far 
from being disapproved by results, that | 
in every one of the three cases in all re- | 
spects had the predictions been verified 
and fulfilled. The first of these objec- 
tions adverted to the question of the slave 
trade. The hon. Gentleman mentioned the 
cireumstances in which the slave trade was | 
in 1846, and he then, in a tone of triumph, 
contrasted them with the great, the gra- 
tifying diminution the slave trade had dis- 
played during the last half-year. But the 
hon. Gentleman in his statement had neg- 
lected two important points—he did not 
advert to the condition of the slave trade 
Previous to the year 1846, and he made no 
mention of the slave trade during the years 
between 1846, when the Act was intro- 
dueed, and 1851. He (Sir J. Pakington) 
considered that it was hardly fair to take 
1846 into calculation, because it was im- 
possible that any improvement which might 
have taken place in the slave trade could 
be considered to be the legitimate conse- 
quences of the legislation of that year. Let 
him be permitted to call the attention of 





George Bentinck in 1848, and no doubt 
recollected the evidence given before that 
Committee by a person who well under- 
stood the whole subject, and who, on being 
asked his opinion as to the number of 
slaves imported into Brazil, stated that the 
number was much higher than the returns 
stated them to be, and that he had reason 
to believe that the number in that year 
amounted to 70,000, if not 80,000. In 
the year 1849 the number landed in Brazil 
was 54,000, and in 1850 it was 23,000. 
He had not cast up the amount for these 
four years subsequent to 1846, but the 
House would see that the difference was 
prodigiously large; and he thought, look- 
ing at the nature of our legislation in 1846, 
it was impossible fairly to resist the con- 
clusion that the Act of 1846 did give an 
enormous stimulus to the slave trade, and 


was, in fact, the cause of the very great 
'inerease which the figures he had quoted 


showed. He now came to the year 1851, 


_and he spoke of the fact with unqualified 


pleasure—the number of slaves landed in 
Brazil in that year had dropped down to 
3,287; and he believed that in the present 
year the slave trade with Brazil had al- 
most fallen to nil. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not think him (Sir J. 
Pakington) very unfair if he stated his 
suspicion that the low amount of the slave 
trade of 1851 and the almost cessation of 
it in 1852 were circumstances not wholly 
unconnected with the enormous introduction 
of slaves in the four previous years. He 
believed that the immense importation of 
slaves during these four years caused a 
glut, and that the Brazilian Government 
became alarmed in consequence of so large 
a number being introduced. The intro- 
duction of slaves into Cuba during the four 
years preceding 1846 was, in 1842, 3,630; 
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in 1843, 8,000; in 1844, 10,000; and in 
1845, 1,300. In the four years subse- 
quent to 1846 the numbers introduced 
were, in 1847, 1,450; in 1848, 1,500; in 
1849, 8,700; in 1850, 3,500. The num- 
ber introduced last year was 5,000. But 
the hon. Gentleman was no doubt aware of 
the fact, the notorious fact, that in the last 
year the slave trade of Cuba was increas- 
ing. The present Captain General, he 
feared, was not disposed to put an end to 
the trade, and it was therefore notorious 
the slave trade was increasing in that quar- 
ter, though not to any great extent. On 
the first point he had shown that he was 
borne out in his prediction, and that the 
legislation of 1846 did give a great stimu- 
lus to the slave trade. He now came to 
the second point of objection, which was, 
that a stimulus would be given to slave 
produce. And here he thought he had 
some reason to complain of the manner in 
which the hon. Gentleman had treated this 
part of the subject. No doubt the hon. 
Gentleman used figures which best suited 
his own view of the case; but he (Sir J. 
Pakington) was prepared to show, so far 
as he was allowed to draw an inference 
from facts, that the Act of 1846 did give 
an enormous stimulus not only to the slave 
trade, but also to the produce of sugar by 
slave labour; and that, while this country 
had been making prodigiqus efforts to 
abolish that disgraceful trade, and to put 
an end to slavery, the unhappy legislation, 
as he must call it, of 1846 had had the 
effect‘of that which he had anticipated—the 
forcing of the produce of sugar by slave 
labour. The hon. Gentleman was, no 
doubt, aware that the information obtained 
in this country as to the amount of the 
trade of Brazil in sugar was rendered 
rather difficult to be understood, because it 
was imported in boxes and cases; he had, 
therefore, had the mean contents reduced 
to ecwts. The hon. Gentleman, it should 
be observed, did not touch upon the state 
of the sugar market prior to 1846; he only 
admitted an increase since 1846. He 
begged the attention of the hon. Member 
and the House to the figures he should 
read. The average exports from Cuba 
for the four years before 1846—for the 
four years ending 1845—were 3,191,706 
ewt.; the average exports for four years 
ending 1850, passing over 1846, were 
4,945,814 ewt.; showing that in four 
years after the Act of 1846, the exports 
of Cuba had increased by 1,754,108 ewt. 


Sir J. Pakington 
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With regard to the Brazils, the average ex. 
ports for the year ending 1845 wa 
1,099,234 ewt.; the average exports for 
four years after, excluding 1846, was 
1,320,956 ewt.; showing that in the four 
years after the Act of 1846 the exports 
from Brazil had increased 221,722 owt, 
over those of the four years ending 1845, 
He held in his hand a return showing the 
increased importation of sugar from the 
two principal slaveholding countries, and 
it appeared that for four years previous to 
| 1846 the amount was 4, 290,940 ewt., and 
| for the four years ending 1850, 6,266,770 
'ewt., showing an increase of 1,975,830 
‘ewt. He thought he might appeal with 
| some confidence to these figures, to show 
that our legislation of 1846 had greatly 
| stimulated the production of sugar in slave. 
| holding countries. He now came to the 
| third of the points on which he joined 
issne with the hon. Gentleman—namely, 
the effect which our legislation had had 
on our sugar-producing Colonies, The 
hon. Gentleman had dealt with this part of 
the subject with a boldness which had as- 
tonished him. That the consumer in this 
country had derived great benefit, he (Sir 
J. Pakington) was perfectly and willingly 
prepared to admit. That sugar—the im- 
ports of which to this country had from 
2,400,000 ewt. at the beginning of this 
century increased under the system of 
slavery to 4,000,000 ewt., and had now 
swollen to upwards of 6,000,000 ewt.— 
had been cheapened enormously by recent 
legislation, he perfectly admitted, as he did 
also that the comfort of the British con- 
sumer had in consequence been greatly pro- 
moted, the revenue had not from the great 
decrease of duties greatly or in any con- 
siderable degree fallen. The statement of 
the hon. Member with reference to the con- 
dition of the West Indian Colonies was one 
for which he (Sir J. Pakington) was not 
prepared, and from which he entirely dis- 
agreed. He hoped the House would for- 
give him if he brought forward some new 
proofs of the tremendous suffering inflicted 
on the Colonies—a degree of suffering 
which he could not approach without the 
most painful feelings, and which was 
greater than in the history of the world 
any country had ever inflicted on any part 
of itself. ‘His difficulty had been to make 
a selection out of the mass of proofs which 
had-accumulated on his table during the 
last few years on this point. He might 
begin by referring to the pamphlet of bis 
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noble Friend the Member for Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), to which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Wilson) had paid a tribute that was 
justly due. What did his noble Friend 
say of the state of British Guiana ?— 

“J was prepared for desolation, but not for 
what I saw. The whole land was strewn with 
ruins of houses and mills, and those not old, but 
new buildings.” 
That statement was not made at a distant 

riod; and it was a statement made from 
the noble Lord’s own personal observation 
in 1850. The noble Lord said, with refer- 
ence to an important Report presented by 
certain Commissioners, that— 

“Qut of a total of about 600 estates, now or 
formerly existing in British Guiana, the Commis- 
sioners report 26 as having been placed under 
sequestration between 1847 and 1849. Ihave it 
on private authority, that in the latter year 19 
more have been added to this list, while 33 have 
been disposed of by execution sale. In the single 
month of May, 1850, seven estates were sold in 
the above manner. ‘Their collective value was 
at one time upwards of 170,000/.; their price last 
year was 71,400 dollars, or between 14,0001. and 
15,0001.” 

The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) had 
referred to increased imports of sugar into 
this country; but Lord Harris, the Gover- 
nor of Trinidad, in a very important de- 
spatch, had warned the Government against 
trusting to the fact of increased imports. 
The hon. Gentleman had talked of in- 
creased imports, but he had said nothing 
of diminished price. Lord Harris, in al- 
lading to the effect of diminished prices, 
stated that for many years not only had 
there been no profit from estates, but, on 
the contrary, a loss of British capital to 
the extent of at least 1,000,000V. sterling. 
He should not dwell on the frightful events 
that had occurred in the Mauritius in 
1848, and which had brought the island 
almost to a state of ruin, but which, he 
was happy now to say, had in a great 
measure passed away. He wished to speak 
of the state of Jamaica, and with the per- 
mission of the House would refer to a 
private letter which he had received on the 
subject, the writer of which he would not 
at present name. He was perfectly wil- 
ling, however, to communicate the name 
of the writer to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wilson). The writer was a most compe- 
a witness : his letter was dated in June, 


“So utterly do I despair of this island rising 
readily from the load of distress under which she 
as suffered, and still suffers, that 1 am now offer- 
ing, quite voluntarily on my part, to give up my 
estate—a good one—for a debt less than one- 
fifth of the sum it cost me since freedom, due to 
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the same individual to whom I have paid for it 
nearly 25,000/ sterling, while my paternal estate 
in this island, once worth as much more, is value. 
less and abandoned, though still in my own 
hands,” 

Turning to another letter he found that 
the writer, whose name also he should not 
mention, said— 

“Tn 1819 these estates netted the proprietor 
22,0007, Both are now abandoned, and give no 
income whatever. This is the case of thou- 
sands.” 


Duties. 


That very morning he received a letter 
from a gentleman with whom he had no 
acquaintance, but who, he presumed, must 
be a very large proprietor. That gentle- 
man said that he had thirty-two properties 
belonging to him in Jamaica, and that if 
a change did not speedily take place, it 
was his intention to send instructions for 
the abandonment of all those estates. Was 
the hon. Gentleman justified in taking 
such a view as he had of the effects of the 
legislation which had taken place? Whe- 
ther that legislation was just or unjust, 
beneficial at home, or injurious, the hon. 
Gentleman was not justified in attempt- 
ing to hold out that it had not produced 
most ruinous effects. In a letter dated 
September, received by a gentleman of 
great intelligence, who left Jamaica six 
months ago, the writer, the brother of 
that gentleman, said— 

“You can form no conception of the depression 
day by day going on here. You have not yet 
been away six months, and the change you would 
perceive would alarm you. Our lower orders are 
becoming daily more reckless, putting aside all 
decency, and vice and crime are now waiking in 
daylight along our streets. The better class of 
men appear to have lost all hope, and the aspect 
of things is truly distressing.” 

That was an extract from the letter of a 
person of unquestionable authority, and of 
local knowledge, sent home from Jamaica 
only on the 27th of September last. The 
last document with which he should trouble 
the House was one to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman might have access. It was a re- 
turn of the parochial taxation, rates, and 
dues for the year 1852, levied in Jamaica 
generally. The first column showed the 
value on which the property had been as- 
sessed; it gave a return for every county, 
every parish in the island, and the result 
was, that for 1851 the rateable value of 
property in Jamaica was 9,499,7901., 
while in the preceding year, 1850, it was 
11,556,3791. Was it possible for him to 
adduce a more painful or a more pungent 
proof of the dreadful distress which our 
legislation had brought upon Jamaica than 
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that which was afforded by this paper ? 
It showed that in one year, from 1850 to 
1851, property had fallen in value upwards 
of 2,000,0007. or two-elevenths of its 


amount one twelvemonths previous. The | 


hon. Gentleman opposite had stated that 
he thought the effects of our legislation of 
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settlement; but when they were dealing 
with matters that concerned the comfgr; 
of the people, and with fiscal reguly. 
|tions and commercial arrangements, ig 
talk of a final settlement was absurd; 
and Parliament, if it dealt with such 
questions on the principle of a final get. 





1846 should be seen in the five years that | tlement, would be abandoning one of its 
followed. He (Sir J. Pakington) thought | foremost functions of legislation. It wag 
he had shown what its effects had been in | at all times the paramount duty of Parlig. 
the course of the five years in one of our | ment to consider the demands of the peo- 
most important Colonies, The hon. Gen- | ple; and in their fiscal and commereal 
tleman had talked of these five years as | questions to consider what the interests of 
five years of unrestricted competition. | the country really required. He was not 
He (Sir J, Pakington) was astonished at | speaking with reference to any particular 
such a momentary forgetfulness of the | question, but was merely stating the rule 
fact. Instead of being five years of un-| upon which he conceived every statesman 
restricted competition, those five years had | should act, Their duty was to shape their 
been years in which, though slave produce | legislation from time to time, according to 
had been admitted to an injurious if not the necessities of the country, and to the 
a fatal extent, the British grower had not- | comforts and rights of the people. There 
withstanding been protected by a high, | was enough in the proceedings of Parlia- 
though a gradually deseending protective | ment upon this very question to make them 
duty; and at this moment, when the hon. | cautious of embarking in what were ealled 
Gentleman spoke of unrestricted competi-| final settlements. The noble Lord the 
tion, there existed, in fact, a differential! Member for the City of London (Lord 
duty in favour of the Colonial grower,| John Russell), when he introduced the 
amounting to upwards of 30 per cent.| measure of 1846, spoke of it as a final 
During the present year British muscovado | settlement. But this final s2ttlement lasted 
was admitted at an import duty of 1Us. | only two years, for it was—-if a new word 
{Mr. Witson made an observation across | might be coined for the occasion—unfinal- 
the table.] Whether the hon. Member | ised in 1848. In that year the legislation 
spoke of five years or not, it did not affect | of 1846 was found to be no longer tenable, 
the fact. He (Sir J. Pakington) was) and the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
dealing with facts, and one which he | was obliged to come down and propose a 
meant to bring to bear on the aspect of | most important modification of the Act of 
the question was, that there was not unre-| that year. That alteration of the law had 


stricted competition. British sugar was|not been without its effect, though the 


muscovado. Foreign sugar was not so, | previous distress did not wholly pass away. 


but brown clayed, and not equal to white 
elayed. The nominal difference must not 
be taken, but the difference between Brit- 
ish sugar and foreign brown clayed. While 
British muscovado paid 10s. per ewt., 
foreign sugar paid previous to the 5th of 
July 15s. 6d., and at this moment it paid 


14s. 6d. The British producer was pro- | 


teeted by a duty of more than 30 per cent. 


The hon. Gentleman had boasted of the! 


Act of 1846,'and had spoken of adopting 
the policy of that Act once and for ever. 
He must, however, say that if there was 


In 1848 the price of sugar had fallen so 
low as 23s. 8d. a ewt., and the quantity of 
foreign sugar entered for home consumption 
had risen under the new Act to the enor- 
mous amount of 1,120,783 ewt., while the 
consumption of home-grown sugar had 
fallen so low as 3,571,581 ewt. The result 
of the change of the law in 1848 was to 
|eheck this great import of foreign sugar, 
and to encourage the consumption of homes 
grown sugar. In 1849 the figures were 
materially reversed, for the foreign sugar 
entered for consumption was only 496,475 





any one thing more than another which he | ewt., while the Colonial sugar entered for 
had learned in that House it was to dis-| home consumption had risen to 4,054,981 
trust—if not yto treat with ridicule—any|ewt. In 1850 this state of things was 
idea of final settlements by Parliament of | again changed. The foreign sugar entered 
great fiscal and commercial questions. | fur home consumption had risen to 890,967 
Upon matters of immutable principle, and | ewt., while the colonial sugar had fallen to 
upon great questions of public law and | 3,786,002 ewt.; the result was, great dis- 
public right, they might come to a final | tress in the Colonies. It was in that year 


Sir J. Pakington 
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that his noble Friend near him (Lord Stan- 
) had personally visited the Colonies, 
and had commenced that political career 
which was destined, he doubted not, to be 
ge of no ordinary distinction. In that 
yoar he (Sir J. Pakington) had joined with 
another hon, Member (Sir E. Buxton) in 
ing the matter on the consideration of 

the Government. They were defeated; but 
he saw no reason to regret the course which 
they took, The year 1851 passed without 
any Motion; but at the very close of the 
Session he has pressed on the House, in 
the strongest terms, the absolute necessity 
—if they wished to do justice to the Colo- 
nies—of adopting the plan which his right 
hon Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
now proposed—that of allowing the British 
wer to refine colonial sugar in bond. 
That was the only move made on the sub- 
ject in that Session. He hoped the House 
would give him its attention while he refer- 
red to that which had been pointedly com- 
mented upon in very unjust terms—he 
alluded to the notice which he himself had 
given at the close of the Session of 1851, 
that at the commencement of the Session 
of 1852 he should draw the attention of 
the House to this question, as there ap- 
peared to him to be a necessity for modify- 


ing the law of 1848. The hon. Gentleman 
had stated with perfect truth that at the 
commencement of last Session he had re- 
newed that notice, and that at the time the 
present Government came into office the 
notice was standing in the Order-book in 


his name. After he came into office he 
gave an explanation—to which the hon. 
Gentleman had adverted—why it was not 
his intention to persevere with the notice 
of the previons Session; and he was now 
prepared to tell the House, without in the 
least shrinking from the avowal, why he 
had given that notice then, and why he 
had concurred in the announcement made 
by the Government now. He might be 
wrong in the conclusion which he had ar- 
rived at, but he felt confident he was right, 
and he hesitated not to avow the reasons. 
The state of things on which he had found- 
ed his notice of last Session was, that fo- 
reign sugar entered for home consumption, 
in 1851, had risen to the unprecedented 
amount of 1,227,041 ewt., while the con- 
sumption of British sugar had fallen to 
3,593,858 ewt. He found, therefore, an 
immense increase in the consumption of 
slave-grown produce in this country, with 
8 sunultaneous fall in the amount of co- 
lonial sugar consumed in this country. But 
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that was not all. Not only had foreign 
sugar increased and colonial sugar dimin- 
ished; but the price of sugar, towards the 
end of 1851, had fallen unprecedentedly 
low, far lower than the prices which had 
excited such panic and caused such distress 
in 1848, at the time when the late Lord 
George Bentinck moved for a Committee 
of Inquiry. In November and December 
of last year the highest price during those 
two months, upon an average taken week 
by week, was 11, 4s. 10d., and the lowest 
price 19s. 7d., at that time the lowest 
price that sugar in this country had ever 
reached, What took place at the com- 
mencement of 1852? Prices commenced 
falling. In January they were ll. 2s. ; in 
February, 11. 1s.; in the first week of 
March, lJ. 1s. 7d.; in the second week of 
that month, 19s. 103d. ; and in the last 
week, ll. Os. 4d.; in the first week of 
April, 18s. 5d., the lowest price which 
sugar had ever been known to reach in 
this country. The year 1851 had been 
distinguished by three cireumstances—the 
greatest amount of sugar ever imported 
into this country—an immense increase in 
the consumption of foreign slave sugar, 
following a decrease in the consumption of 
colonial sugar—and a depreciation in price 
wholly unparalleled in the history of the 
sugar trade. It was in such a state of 
things that he was prepared to appeal to 
Parliament; and had it not been for the 
change of Government, which wholly de- 
ranged his proceedings on this subject, he 
should undoubtedly have applied to Parlia- 
ment to afford redress for such a state of 
things. But what was now the state of 
things? He believed the hon. Gentleman 
himself had not, in 1850, anticipated the 
present state of things. Most cordially did 
he wish—as cordially as the hon. Gentle- 
man himself could wish—that the present 
state of things might continue. But what 
were they? For the ten months end- 
ing October, 1852, he found that the 
British sugar entered for home consump- 
tion amounted to 3,088,252 ewt., while in 
1851 it was only 2,250,168 ewt., showing 
an enormous increase in the amount of 
Colonial sugar imported in 1852 over the 
amount imported in 1851. Then, with 
regard to foreign sugar, how did the case 
stand? In 1851 the importation was 
1,297,041 ewt., while for the ten months 
ending October, 1852, the amount had 
fallen to littke more than half—namely, 
580,540 ewt. Thus the figures were com- 
pletely reversed. Foreign sugar had de- 
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creased, British sugar had increased; and, 
simultaneously with this reversal of the 
figures, there had also taken place a very 
considerable improvement in price. The 
price of sugar in the home-market, instead 
of 18s. 5d., as it was in the beginning of 
April, had risen in the last week of No- 
vember, to 11. 5s. 14d. He had no hesitation 
in avowing, whatever his views of the 
policy of 1848 might be, that, looking to 
the solemn and repeated decision of Par- 
liament upon this subject, looking to the | 
extent to which the home consumer was | 
undoubtedly concerned in this question, he | 
certainly could not be a party to asking | 
the House of Commons—and whether he | 
was out of office or in office would not have | 
made the slightest difference—looking at | 
the great change in the aspect of the ques- 
tion, he repeated that he could be no party 
at this moment, and under these circum- 
stances, to asking this House for a reim- 
position of the differential duty. But he 
would not conceal from the hon. Gentle- 
man and from the House, that, much as he 
wished otherwise, he was not over-san- 
guine with regard to the continuation of 
this state of things. In his opinion there 
were three causes to which the present | 
state of things might be attributed. | 
One cause was, that in Cuba and Porto! 
Rico the crops of sugar had, to a consider- 
able extent, failed. Another cause was, 
that the ruinously low prices which had 
ruled in the home market had driven away 
the foreign sugar from our markets to the 
United States. Those causes would, in 
his opinion, account to a great degree for 
the decrease of foreign sugar imported this 
year. The hon. Gentleman might perhaps 
tell him that that would not account for 
the increase of British Colonial sugar. He 
believed that that was very much to be | 











attributed to the fact that while the crops | 
in Cuba and Porto Rico had been un-| 
favourable, the crops in the West Indies | 
had been rather good. On the other hand, | 
he was willing to admit—and he was glad 
to hear the hon. Gentleman express a simi- 
lar opinion—that part might be attributed 
to the energy and good spirit which under 
the most adverse circumstances had dis- 
tinguished the British Colonist. They cer- 
tainly had made very great efforts. He 
held in his hand returns of all the exports 
from our sugar-producing Colonies —re- 
turns which were very valuable, and for 
which he was indebted to the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ashburton (Mr. 
_ Moffatt). Those returns showed the ex- 


Sir J. Pakington 





tent of the exports from 1831 to 185] 
The exports from Jamaica amounted in the 
former year to upwards of 1,429,093 ewt, 
while in the latter they had fallen to 
627,768 ewt. But, on the other hand 
Barbadoes and Trinidad were exporting 
more sugar in the present year than in the 
days of slavery. British Guiana, alth 
still exporting much less of that article 
than she did during the existence of sl. 
very, yet had made great efforts to over. 
come the difficulties of her position; and 
he (Sir J. Pakington) was inclined to take 
a most favourable view of the prospects of 
that colony. British Guiana, Trinidad, Bar. 
badoes, and the Mauritius should be taken 
as four out of the five of our principal sugar 
colonies, and he thought that the state 
of things in those islands tended to show 
that this was very much a labour question, 
The abundant supply of labour in Barbe- 
does had very much contributed to the pro. 
duction of an increased amount of sugar; 
and he very much doubted whether that 
article was not produced there at nearly as 
cheap a rate as in any other country in the 
world. He was not disposed to dispute 
the correctness of the hon. Gentleman’s 
figures with regard to the Mauritius, and 
he had no doubt that the production of 
sugar was very much on the increase in 
that island also. But he would venture to 
trouble the House with some remarks of 
the very able and excellent Governor of 
the Mauritius, showing the very doubtful 
prospects which still awaited that colony. 
Governor Higginson, writing from the Mau- 
ritius in the present year, said— 

“Tn this combination of fortuitous and favour- 
ing circumstances, it may be affirmed that Mauri- 
tius stands unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, among 
the sugar-producing possessions of the Crown; 
and, when added to these highly-valuable condi- 
tions, there is manifested a growing self-reliance 
and inereasing confidence in local resources, 
united with the severe lessons of previous expe- 
rience, so legible and distinct that ‘those who run 
may read,’ and, above all, a manly resolution to 


| overcome the remaining obstacles opposed to the 


profitable cultivation of the soil, I do not believe 
that Iam either deceiving myself or misleading 
Her Majesty’s Government in expressing a ¢on- 
viction that our earnest hopes and aspirations fo 
the restoration and enduring prosperity of this 
most important dependency of the Crown are 
in course of fulfilment, and will at no very distant 
day be realised.” 


And he goes on to add— 

“J do not venture to submit this opinion with- 
out hesitation and diffidence, seeing that a very 
different tone pervades the petitions for relief to 
the agricultural interest which have been put 
forth both here and in the mother country; n0t 
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do I for a moment doubt, that if compliance with | 
their prayer can be accorded, it wili be conferring | 
a well-merited boon upon the colony. I do not | 


overlook the severity of the competition to which 
our staple product is exposed, nor do I fail to 

ise the obligation imposed upon the Govern- 
ment, both imperial and local, to support to the 
utmost of its ability at this crisis the struggling 
sugar grower, by having recourse to every legiti- 
mate means within its competency, to aid the 
efforts now making to diminish the cost of pro- 
duction; for in this, after all, lies the solution of 


the problem.” 

But it must be remembered that upon that 
all-important point of labour the inhabi- 
tants of the Mauritius enjoyed the greatest 
advantages from their proximity to the 
East Indies. They had imported large 
supplies of Coolies, and had manifested 
great energy in meeting their difficulties, 
and he was certainly not without hope that 
they would triumph over those difficulties. 
With regard to British Guiana, it was 
well known that British Guiana had taken 
up no less than 250,000/. of the loan of 
500,0007. guaranteed by the late Govern- 
ment in 1848; and, aided by the increased 
labour which that loan had produced, Brit- 
ish Guiana was struggling vigorously to 
surmount the obstacles to a return of her 
prosperity. Barbadoes, as he had stated 


before, was exporting far more than in the 
days of slavery; and with respect to Tri- 
nidad, the Joan which had been advanced 
by the late Government, had, he must say, 


been a great boon to that colony. Lord 
Harris had written to him to the following 
effect :— 

“ He had at one time doubted whether emigra- 
tion would be of any use, but he at present saw 
the enormous advantage of it, and he believed 
that to emigration, under God, the safety of the 
colony which he governed must be owing.” 

He (Sir J. Pakington) believed, and he 
had the authority of Lord Harris for saying 
»0, that in Trinidad they had lowered the 
cost of production fully one-third, and they 
had also lowered the rate of wages. Te 
found that’ in Jamaica the average rate of 
wages—he gave the figures with some 
caution and with some doubt, and those 
who were conversant with West India 
affairs were well aware how very difficult it 
was to procure correct statements. He 
found, from the returns of stipendiary 
magistrates quartered in Jamaica, that the 
rate of wages in that island had fallen 
from 1s. 6d. a day to ls.; in British Guia- 
na, from 2s, 5d. to 1s. 4d.; in Barbadoes, 
from 1s, 13d. down to 10d.; and in Trini- 
dad, from 2s. 1d. to 1s. 5d. These of 
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course were very important facts. The 
spirited manner in which many of the 
planters had constructed tram-roads and 
introduced machinery, and carried into 
effect other laudable improvements, had, 
no doubt, to a very large extent reduced 
the cost of production, and had contributed 
very considerably to enable them to com- 
pete with the difficulties under which they 
laboured. He had not shrunk from the 
mention of those favourable circumstances, 
and combining those circumstances with the 
facts to which he had adverted, connected 
with the extraordinary improvement in the 
Returns of the present year as compared 
with the last, he did not think that that 
was a moment in which any Government 
could advocate a return to differential du- 
ties. He was convinced, however, that 
those colonies still required all the care 
and assistance which the Government could 
give, and it was quite clear that one of the 
first requisites for ensuring their prosperity 
was an abundant supply of labour. The 
first duty, then, of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was to aid them in obtaining that 
labour. He had said before, that he gave 
all honour to the late Government for the 
loan which had been granted in 1848—a 
loan which had at first been undervalued 
by the colonies, but of which they now 
fully appreciated the advantages.  Ilis 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had explained a few nights before, 
that there still remained on hand a con- 
siderable portion of that fund. But the 
important colonies of Trinidad and British 
Guiana, and at present Jamaica also, were 
using their best exertions to obtain the in- 
dispensable requisite of labour by means 
of that loan; and he (Sir J. Pakington) 
believed that they were entitled to every 
assistance that the Government could give 
them. He felt also that they were bound 
to do them an act of justice, and it was 
but an act of mere justice to enable them 
to refine their produce in bond in this 
country. With regard to the mode of car- 
rying out that relief, he should observe 
that that was a question for his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to consider, as a point of detail, when the 
proper time should come. His right hon. 
Friend would then lay before the House 
the course which he intended to pursue. 
But the principle was a principle of jus- 
tice. It was well known that between the 
several varieties of sugar there existed a 
very considerable difference in quality, and 
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if an equal duty of 10s. per ewt. were to 
be levied upon them all, that would be, as 
his right hon. Friend had stated the other 
night, in effect to give a differential duty 
to the foreigner. That would manifestly 
be unjust; but he should add, that in ex- 
tending to our own sugar-producing colo- 
nies that boon, he thought they were doing 
as much for them as they were at liberty 
to doin the present state of the sugar mar- 
ket. He had spoken with much frankness 
with respect to the position of those impor- 
tant colonies, and he was sorry to be obliged 
to add that he could not quit that impor- 
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, the actual loss of life had been; but from 
the accounts which he had been able to 
obtain, he was inclined to estimate the 
_loss at a number ranging from 30,000 to 
| 50,000 persons, That number, of eo: 
included men, women, and children, The 
;actua! loss of labourers had been, he be. 
lieved, from about 15,000 to 20,000 per- 
‘sons. The depression and alarm in the 
|eolony at that serious loss of labour had 
|been most severely felt. But there were 
| other questions connected with that island 
which made its case a most peculiar one, 
| and entitled it to the most serious consid. 


tant subject without adverting to the de-| eration. The financial position of Jamaica 
pressed and almost ruined state of Ja- | was one of a most deplorable character; it 
maica. Nothing could be more deplorable | was as bad as it possibly could be, He 
than the condition of that colony. He} would not then trouble the House with 
held in his hand a despateh which the Go- | details upon that point. He would not go 
vernor, Sir Charles Grey, had forwarded | into the financial condition of Jamaica, but 
during the present year. Alluding to the | would merely state a few general facts, 
proceedings of the Legislature of that eo-|The debts of Jamaica had increased from 
lony during the last few years, of which he | 580,000/, in 1847, to 750,0001. in the 
could not approve, Sir Charles Grey spoke | present year. For several years its reve- 
of the planters as being half maddened by | nue had been less than its expenditure, 
the losses they were sustaining, and by the | and for several years the interest of the 
sense of approaching ruin which they en- | loan which had been given by this country 
tertained. When the hon. Gentleman the | had not been paid. That island was, he 
Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson) spoke | feared, financially in a state of national 


of the British Colonists not having suf- 
fered, he (Sir J. Pakington) would ask him 
to what he attributed the statements made 
by the Governor of the island of Jamaica— 
a Governor not lately gone out there, but 
one of long experience. Sir Charles Grey 
said— 


“ But the depression also of the planting in- 
terest from the altered policy of the Parent State 
in its colonial relations has continued; and it 
seems now to be assuming a steadier and more 


pregnant form, and the finances of the colony | 


have gone on, and are still going on, from bad to 
worse. ‘The supplies granted for the year have in 
no instance been equal to the authorised expen- 
diture, although that expenditure has been ma- 
terially and largely curtailed; and the public 
debt and liabilities, which, in official returns, are 


stated to have not exceeded 580,000/. in October, | 


1847, are now not much less than 750,000.” 


Jamaica had of late years been visited to a 
most serious extent by one of the most 
dreadful visitations of Providence from 
which any country had ever suffered. The 
cholera had attacked that island with a 
severity almost without precedent. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Westbury 
had estimated the loss of life occasioned 
by cholera in that island at 40,000 per- 
sons. He (Sir J. Pakington) believed it 
was extremely difficult to ascertain what 
Sir J. Pakington 


insolvency. That state of things was so 
seriously connected with the dreadful de- 
pression of the planting interest, that it 
was the intention of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment to send a Commissioner to that 
Colony to take into consideration and to 
report upon the whole state of its affairs, 
| He did not know whether the House was 
aware of one serious defect in its political 
institutions—he meant the mode in which 
money grants were brought forward in the 
Legislature. In last August Sir Charles 
| Grey wrote— 

“That the Session of the local Legislature 
| brought to a close on the 26th of February had 
| been chiefly remarkable, first, for the renewed 
| pertinacity with which the Government here is 
entirely excluded, not only from those functions 
|in the body of the Legislature which the Crown 
| exercises through its Ministers in both Houses of 
the English Parliament, but from all guidance, 
even by advice, of the proceedings of the As 
sembly,” 





He did not read that with any intention of 
censure on men ‘ who were half maddened 
by the losses they were sustaining and by 
the apprehension of ruin;” but to show 
what really was the condition of things ™ 





the colony. It was well known to hon 
Gentlemen, and all who had studied the 
question, that money grants were mo 
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by any Member who chose to bring them | benefit one class of the community at the 
forward, and it was manifest that each | expense of every other. He had said that 
Member who had a grant to support would | in reference to the landed interest of this 
endeavour to gain the other Members to| country; and he felt the truth of that doe- 
aid him by promising to support any grants | trine with tenfold force as applied to those 
they might demand, and that without any | distant colonies. They had legislated for 
reference to the Estimates or to the ability | the men around them—for the men who 
of the revenue to bear them. Hence also | gave them their political power. They had 
had arisen that most alarming state of {legislated for their prosperity and their 
things which they beheld. He could not| welfare at the expense of those remote 
eoneeive, indeed, any country in a condi-| and defenceless communities. The colo- 
tion more seriously depressed, socially and | nies had not been, it was true, altogether 
financially, than Jamaica; and he had to| without champions in that House to urge 
repeat that Her Majesty’s Government | their claims; but they unfortunately had 
felt, whatever course might be pursued | not that power of asserting their rights 
with respect to differential duties, that| which other interests possessed. They 
the state of Jamaica was different from|had no doubt benefited the consumer at 
that of any other colony, though they | home, but they had done it by inflicting 
could not enact any duty which would not | an amount of suffering upon those colonies 
fall on all other Colonies alike. Therefore | which no country could be justified in in- 
Her Majesty’s Government, as the govern- | flicting upon any class of its fellow subjects, 
ment of Sir Charles Grey, was nearly ap-| He had to thank the House for the great 
proaching its conclusion, proposed to send | patience with which they had listened to 
out a Commissioner without any power of | him at such an unexpected length, and he 
government, but who should inquire and | could only say, in conclusion, as he said 
rt on what reforms and changes could | when he began, that he had no connexion 
be effected in the financial and social | with the West Indies—that he had no in- 
condition of the island, in the hope of | terest in them—but that he had been sole- 
restoring prosperity there. He could | ly influenced from a feeling of his duty as 
noteonclude what he had to say with re-| a public man toeadvocate their cause. He 
spect to Jamaica, without adding, that | was not disposed to deviate from anything 
after having taken considerable pains with | ho had ever said with respect to giving full 
reference to the unfortunate position of | justice to the West India colonies. He 
that colony, and looking upon its present | hoped that the prosperous state of affairs 
state as one the most calamitous, he still} which marked the colonies in the present 
could not regard it with despair. He be-| year would be prolonged and permanent, 
lieved, on the contrary, that by judicious|and that their vigorous efforts to save 
alterations, and by judicious arrangements | themselves would be crowned with success. 
in its finances, and by other reforms which | He would say in conclusion, that no man 
were so evidently and so imperatively ne-| could derive more pleasure from their 
cessary, there was every reason to hope | prosperity than himself. He had not the 
that Jamaica might yet be saved from the | least objection to give the hon. Gentleman 
calamities which nearly overwhelmed her; | the Member for Westbury the papers for 
and he could most sincerely say that he| which he moved. 
felt the deepest sympathy for the colonies.| Mr. EWART said, these colonies were 
He deemed it to be the duty of the Govern- | suffering on account of the false position 
ment to afford them every possible assist-| which they occupied. They were no doubt 
ance. If that assistance were freely and | suffering from the recent sugar laws, but 
fairly extended to them, he had little doubt | whilst these laws had occasioned cases of 
but that the difficulties by which they were individual suffering, they had contributed 
at present overshadowed would be removed. | to the comfort of the great body of the 
He should, however, state, in answer to the Empire. He rejoiced to hear that it was 
hon, Member for Westbury, that he could | the intention of the Government to send 
not retract the censure he had so often ex- | out a Commissioner to Jamaica, to inquire 
vr with regard to the legislation of into her financial condition, He remem- 
846. He still was of opinion that that bered that when Malta had been long suf- 
legislation had been adopted too precipi- fering from financial embarrassment, a 
tately. He had said, on a recent occasion, | Commissioner was sent out to that Island, 
that he could not justify an attempt to|and from the time that the reforms he 
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suggested were carried into effect, Malta 
became prosperous, and had so continued 
to be. He (Mr. Ewart) thought he had a 
right to complain that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Pakington) did not during 
his address quote as much as he could have 
done from the despatches of colonial 
governors as to the state of our colonies. 
The right hon. Baronet did not refer to 
the favourable view which Governor Barkly 
took of the future state of British Guiana, 
nor had he alluded to the hopes held out 
by the Governor of St. Vincent. He cordi- 
ally approved of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in dislaiming all intention either to 
prolong the differential duties now about 
to expire, or to revert in any respect to 
the exploded protective system; and as for 
the West Indian colonies, however dis- 
tressing their condition might be just at the 
present moment, he was not without hope 
that in the lapse of time they would be 
restored to prosperity by the introduction 
of British capital, the application of ma- 
chinery, and the increased energy of the 
planters themselves, who would yet ac- 
knowledge that they had been benefited, 
rather than injured, by the principle of 
unrestricted competition. 

Mr. HUME said, he {so participated 
in the gratification which the renunciation, 
on the part of the Government, to revert 
to the protective system, had manifestly 
created in the House. The Colonies had 
suffered from nothing so grievously as from 
the continual upsetting of their affairs; 
and he, for one, would never give his assent 
to any further tampering with a settlement 
which was offered and accepted as final. 
He hoped that the differential duties would 
be allowed to wear out tranquilly, and that 
the colonies would be taught to depend as 
much as possible upon their own resources. 
He would not give to the planters one 
shilling from the public purse, but he would 
legislate for them in a fair and impartial 
spirit, and there was no assistance which 
could be given to them without injury to 
other interests which he would not be most 
happy to offer. He would reduce as much 
as possible the expense of cultivation, and 
would afford them increased facilities for 
procuring labour, confident that by this 
means he would promote their welfare more 
effectively a thousand times than if he were 
to perpetuate the differential duties. He 
approved of the Government’s intention 
to send a Commissioner to Jamaica, and 
strongly urged the propriety of directing 
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that official to visit British Guiana as well, 
He was also disposed to think that some 
good would result from the permission to 
refine sugar in bond. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON begged in 
explanation to give his assurance that there 
was no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to propose the prolongation of the 
differential duties. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that it was very 
desirable that the Government should state 
whether the right to refine in bond was to 
be considered as compulsory or optional, 
Was the exercise of the right to be optional, 
or was the system to be uniform? 

Lorp STANLEY said, that the hon, 
Member for Ashburton (Mr. Moffatt) was 
quite right in calling their attention to 
the points to which he had just alluded, 
They were very important, and it was 
desirable that the House and the country 
should receive information with respect to 
them at the earliest possible moment, 
But at the same time they belonged rather 
to the department of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, than to 
any other; and he believed he might say, 
on behalf of his right hon. Friend, who 
was not now present,that he would be pre- 
pared to answer those inquiries whenever 
they should come directly before the House. 
As regarded the general question at issue, 
he (Lord Stanley) had no desire to pro- 
long the debate, which appeared to him 
to be rapidly verging towards a natural 
death; but he must say that, in his opin- 
ion, there was some little discrepancy in 
the language of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
The hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. Wil- 
son), addressing them in a very long and 3 
very eloquent and instructive speech, had 
professed his object to be to prove that 
the West India colonies had not suffered 
in reality by the passing of the Act of 
1846. His object seemed to be to comfort 
those colonies by showing them that they 
had not suffered from the legislation of 
recent years. But immediately after that 
hon. Gentleman the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. Ewart) rose on the same side of 
the House, and told them it was quite true 
that the great financial and commercial 
changes which had taken place must have 
inflicted severe injury on individuals, how- 
ever they might have benefited the British 
community at large. The hon. Member 
for Dumfries admitted the suffering, which 
the hon. Member for Westbury denied, but 
said it was owing to an inevitable necessity; 
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and to crown the whole of these discrepan- 
cies, the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) attempted to administer consolation 
to the West India colonies by predicting, 
as he (Lord Stanley) understood him, that 
the existing planters must all be swept 
away, and be replaced by a new race of 
planters. That might or might not be so; 
but coming, as the statement did, from an 
hon. Member well versed in these matters, 
it was entitled to some consideration, 
while it was in entire contradiction of the 
views of the hon. Member for Westbury. 
There was one other remark whichhe should 
make upon that occasion. It seemed to 
him that as far as any real and practical 

int was concerned—as far as anything 
was actually to be done—there was at pre- 
sent nothing for them to discuss, and they 
were all pretty much of one mind; because 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had asserted very distinctly— 
although he (Lord Stanley) doubted whether 
such an assertion were necessary after the 
measures submitted to the House the other 
evening by his right hon. Friend—his right 
hon. Friend distinctly and positively assert- 
ed that which might be very well inferred 
from the general policy of the Government, 
that they looked on the. settlement—not 
indeed of the year 1846—but the settle- 
ment of the year 1846 as modified in the 
year 1848, as a final settlement; and that 
they had no intention whatever at present 
or hereafter of renewing that differential 
duty which was shortly about to expire. 
With respect to the language of his right 
hon, Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies on the point of finality, he should 
say that he clearly understood the mean- 
ing of his right hon. Friend to be, that 
no human power ever had bound, or ever 
could bind, the Legislature of a free coun- 
try to a particular system of commercial 
policy for all times and under all circum- 
stances. That was a perfectly just and 
intelligible theory. But, at the same time, 
his right hon. Friend had repeated, in terms 
which it was impossible to misconstrue, 
the declaration made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that no new scale of duties 
on sugar was about to be proposed. He 
could not, therefore, look on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Westbury—although 
that Motion had been the means of procur- 
ing from him a very able and clear exposition 
of his views of the state of our West India 
¢olonies—he could not look upon that Mo- 
tion, or on the discussion to which it had 
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| given rise, as having a practical bearing on 
| any system of policy which was at present 
| to be adopted. That Motion, he believed, 
was neither more nor less than a challenge 
thrown out—a fair challenge he (Lord Stan- 
ley) admitted —to hon. Members on his side 
of the House, for the purpose of showing 
that they had been wrong in the view they 
had taken of the Act of 1846, and of the 
effects of that Act. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to call upon them to admit that 
they had formerly been in error; and fur- 
ther, the hon. Gentleman accused them 
of having materially contributed to ag- 
gravate rather than remedy the distress 
existing in the colonies, by holding out 
false hopes to the colonial planters, and 
leading them to believe that the Acts of 
1846 and 1848 were likely to undergo 
fresh and more extensive modification. 
Now, if it were made a charge against 
him (Lord Stanley) and his hon. Friends, 
that they had not from the first moment 
of the passing of the Act of 1846 treated 
that Act as a final settlement, or even treat- 
ed it as an Act conducive to the prosperity 
of the colonists, he thought that was an 
imputation under which they might very 
well afford to lie; because, whatever degree 
| of censure attached to the holders of such 
opinions, attached not only to them—not 
only to his right hon. Friend the Seere- 
| tary for the Colonies—not only to himself 
|(Lord Stanley)—not only to those with 
| whom he had habitually voted on that ques- 
| tion upon former occasions, but attach- 
‘ed equally to that great statesman — for 
‘so he should call him—whom it was im- 
possible not to recognise as the real, al- 
though not the ostensible, author of the 
Act of 1846. He did not suppose it would 
be disputed that the late Sir Robert Peel 
had practically carried that Act through 
the House. It was pretty well understood 
that if that right hon. Baronet, and those 
who usually voted with him, had not come 
forward and supported upon that occasion 
the Government of the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord John Russell), 
that Government would not have been able 
to have carried that measure. He would 
not trouble the House by reading the pas- 
sage from Hansard which bore out the 
truth of what he was now stating; he 
would merely say that he was referring to 
the remarkable speech made by the late 
Sir Robert Peel on the 27th of July, 1846, 
at the time when the Sugar Duties were 
under discussion, and when it was believed 
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that the fate of the Ministry was dependent 
on the result of that debate. It would be 
in the recollection of the House that Sir 
Robert Peel, in supporting that measure, 
distinctly declared that he entertained se- 
rious apprehensions as to what the conse- 
quence might be with regard to the slave 
trade, and with regard to the West Indian 
colonies; and that the only reason why he 
gave his assent to its passing was a politi- 
cal consideration wholly independent of the 
merits of the Bill—the consideration how 
its passing or its rejection would affect the 
state of parties in that House. Now, he 
should not venture to say one word for the 
purpose of questioning the wisdom or the 
justice of the course which had been pur- 
sued on that occasion by the late Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, who felt, as he had stated, that he 
had at the time only to adopt what he be- 
lieved to be the less prejudicial of two 
courses. But this he (Lord Stanley) 
might say—that if he or any of his hon. 
Friends had expressed doubts as to the 
working of the Act—if they had ex- 
pressed doubts whether it would not have 
been productive of injury both as regard- 
ed the condition of our sugar-producing 
colonies, and also as regarded its influ- 
ence on the slave trade, they had express- 
ed no doubts and put forward no opin- 
ons for which they had not had the sane- 
tion of the high name and authority of the 
late Sir Robert Peel. He would not travel 
over those arguments upon that question 
which years of discussion had already made 
familiar to every Member of the House. 
He certainly had not met with any Gen- 
tleman—and he did not think the hon. 
Member for Westbury himself would be an 
exception to the rule—he had not met with 
any Gentleman who looked to their legis- 
lation as regarded our sugar-producing Co- 
lonies, as a whole, that would be ready to 
contend that that legislation had been 
other than what he (Lord Stanley) and his 
Friends had characterised it—that was to 
say, harsh and unjust. He did not con- 
sider the Act of 1846 separately. He 
took it as part of a great whole. He 
looked at the Act of 1834, at the Act of 
1838, and at the Act of 1846. He took 
those measures collectively—he took the 
general policy of the mother country 
towards her sugar-producing colonies; and 
he said that he must be a bold man 
who should rise in that House and assert 
that that policy had been other than unjust. 
But then the hon. Member for Westbury 
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raised another controversy as to what had 
been the result of the Act of 1846. Now 
it seemed to him (Lord Stanley) that his 
right hon. Friend the Seeretary for the 
Colonies had said with perfect justice, that 
if any public man had formed an erroneous 


opinion as to what would be the result of’ 


any particular measure, it was his duty not 
to conceal his change of opinion, but to 
state it openly. He (Lord Stanley) was 
not one to deny that he—and he dared say 
many of those who coincided with him in 
his general political views—had entertained 
apprehensions regarding the amount of in. 
jury which the Act of 1846 would inflict 
on our sugar-growing colonies that had not 
been realised to their full extent. His right 
hon. Friend had entered so fully into that 
subject that he (Lord Stanley) did not think 
he need trouble the House with any details 
respecting it. But he said that, looking at 
the measure, not as they saw it at present, 
by the light of subsequent experience, but 
looking at it as it was seen in the year 
1846, he did think it was a harsh and 
a hazardous measure. He also thought 
that it had been productive of, or, at least, 
that it had been accompanied by, much 
greater and more general distress in the 
West India colonies than had at any pre- 
vious period prevailed for any length 
of time together in those colonies. That 
was a faet on which he thought evi- 
dence could hardly be required. The hon. 
Member for Westbury had made rather 
light of the alleged distress of some of the 
West India colonies. Now he (Lord 
Stanley) was not going to quote the evi- 
dence of planters or of any interested pat- 
ties upon that subject; but he would quote 
from official documents evidenee whieh 
would prove the existence of severe distress 
in many of those colonies since the passing 
of the Act of 1846. He supposed that the 
hon. Member for Westbury would admit 
that the Report of local colonial Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of & 
colony was an official document, and as 
such was worthy of credence. Now he 
held in his hand a statement from the Re- 
port of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state of British Guiana, and 
in that Report he found it stated that— 


“It would be a melancholy task to dwell on the 
misery and ruin which so alarming a change as 
the Act of 1846 had occasioned.” 


And the Commissioners went on to 88, 
that— 
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«They felt themselves called upon to notice the 
@iect which the wholesale abandonment of pro- 
had produced in the Colony—an abandon- 
ment under which it was not to be wondered at 
that the most ordinary marks of civilisation were 
rapidly disappearing, while in many districts all 
travelling communication by land would soon be 
utterly impracticable.” 


He called that a state of distress, and that 
state had existed no longer ago than 1850. 
There was another test of distress fur- 
nished by the Commissioners, which was 
thaps even of a still more conclusive cha- 
racter. It appeared from the same Report 
that the whole population of British Guiana 
consisted of about 82,000 persons, and of 
these 42,000, or more than one-half, were 
sipposed to be utterly unproductive as re- 
ed the only staple article of export 
from the colony, namely, sugar, while of 
the remaining 40,000 not less than 20,000 
were immigrants mostly from the East 
Indies. It appeared, therefore, that out 
of the whole native population there were 
only 20,000 productively employed. He 


would not, however, weary the House with 

any further proofs of distress, of which he 

hoped and believed that the worst was now 

op He readily admitted that during the 
t 


twelye or fourteen months there had 
been a considerable improvement in the con- 
dition of the West India colonies generally. 
But he should deny even at the present 
moment the accuracy of the proposition 
which the hon. Member for Westbury had 
broadly laid down—that there was no such 
thing as general distress still existing in any 
of these colonies. When he found a state- 
ment like that which his right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Pakington) had read from a de- 
spateh of the Governor of Jamaica no longer 
ago than at the beginning of the present 
year, he thought it was impossible not to 
see that that statement proved conclusively 
the existence of considerable distress in 
the island of Jamaica. But that despatch 
did not stand alone, because in a despatch, 
dated the 23rd August in the present year, 
Sir Charles Grey stated, that 
“he proceeded to review the state of the Colony 


with a feeling of great regret—that the Colony 
still remained in a very struggling condition ;” 


and he added that 


“the revenue of the Colony did not fully meet 
the authorised public expenditure, although that 
rc Cae had been already reduced fully one- 


Now he (Lord Stanley) said, that with 
steh statements before them, and similar 
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statements would apply in a diminished 
degree to British Guiana also—he thought 
it was too much to ask them to admit that 
no general distress had existed in those 
colonies since 1846. He did not, however, 
deny that in the smaller colonies, espe- 
cially in Barbadoes and Antigua—wherever 
the land was limited in extent—so that 
squatting became impossible, and wages 
were not exorbitant, so that labour could 
be obtained —the present condition of 
such colonies was not only prosperous, 
but was more so than it had been for many 
years past. He, therefore, frankly ad- 
mitted that even if there were no other 
difficulty in the way of imposing a diffe- 
rential duty between foreign and colonial 
sugar, arising out of the state of parties in 
Parliament, and out of the general feeling 
of the country, an obstacle would exist in 
the impossibility of making any distinction 
between one colony and another; while if a 
general differential duty were levied in fa- 
vour of all the colonies, the advantage ac- 
eruing therefrom would be derived, mainly, 
if not exclusively, by those colonies which 
were already in a flourishing condition. He 
thought that was an objection which could 
hardly be surmounted, and that it was con- 
clusive against any further attempt to mo- 
dify the Acts of 1846 and 1848, with a 
view of affording relief to the West Indies. 
With regard to the bearing of the Act of 
1846, on the slave trade, he thought they 
would admit that within the last few days 
there had been laid before the House 
most satisfactory evidence of the decrease 
of that trade. But they should not be led 
away by a consideration of the present 
state of that question to forget that only 
twe years ago that House and the country 
had been so far from anticipating the sup- 
pression of the Brazilian slave trade, that 
a discussion had been raised among them 
as to the expediency of discontinuing their 
efforts to obtain that object, and of with- 
drawing their African squadron. And not 
only had that point been discussed in that 
House, but it had been referred to a Se- 
lect Committee. Now, he admitted, that 
in that respect a most gratifying change 
had since taken place, and he believed they 
might consider that the Brazilian slave 
trade was at the present moment utterly 
extinguished. The same thing, however, 
could not be said of the Cuban slave trade. 
But, although there was no improvement 
at present in Cuba in that respect, yet he 
thought that there was a prospect of im- 
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provement, because they knew that ar- 
rangements were being made for a very 
extensive Chinese immigration to Cuba; 
and therefore there was reason to hope 
that free labour might soon be employed to 
compete, and to compete successfully, with 
slave labour in that island. If that hope 
should be realised, and if the Cuban slave 
trade should cease, the West India colonies 
would then be no longer exposed to what he 
could not but look upon as an unfair com- 
petition. _ As he had said before, he did not 
think that there was now any practical dif- 
ference of opinion on either side of the 
House as to anything they had todo. He 
believed that the question which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) had raised was 
one purely critical and retrospective, and 
he was glad to think that that was the 
last time they should ever have to discuss 
in that House the question of the sugar 
duties. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE YARMOUTH PETITION—ELECTION 
PETITION RECOGNISANCES. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, on presenting 
a petition from the gentlemen who had 
signed the recognisances in the petition of 
Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh against the sitting 
Members for Great Yarmouth, said that 
they believed they had bound themselves by 
the recognisances they had signed, regret- 
ting that the sureties had been declared in- 
sufficient, and praying the House to redress 
the grievance under which they laboured, 
and to take means for preventing that 
recurrence in future. He wished to call 
the attention of the House to the petition 
presented by Mr. M‘Cullagh, who claimed 
to have been elected for Great Yarmouth, 
and who disputed the return. He did not 
ask the House to review the decision of the 
examiner of recognisances, or to pass any 
opinion of its validity, or in any way to sit 
as a court of appeal. He was well aware 
that the decision of the examiner in these 
matters was final and conclusive. His 
object was to show that, on the face of 
these proceedings, cireumstances had arisen 
which rendered it necessary for Parliament 
to consider whether it might not be neces- 
sary to amend the Act itself under which 
proceedings were taken in reference to the 
trial of election petitions. The reason of 
the decision was, that the words ‘‘ sitting 
Members”’ were used instead of ‘‘ sitting 
Member.’’ On the same day the examiner 
had reported that a similar recognisance in 
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the case of the Bridgenorth election peti. 
tion, in which the words “sitting Members” 
were also used, was unobjectionable, Bat, 
the objection being taken in the case of 
Great Yarmouth, he decided that that objec. 
tion was valid, and therefore fatal to 
further proceedings with the petition. He 
did not mean to reflect, in the sightest 
degree, upon the examiner of recognisances; 
no doubt he had endeavoured to discharge 
his duty conscientiously, in reference to 
what he believed to be the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament. But he (Mr, 
Gibson) found fault with the Act itself, 
and asked that it should be amended, 
Petitioners would be placed in a great 
difficulty if there was no power of amend- 
ing technical objections to recognisances, 
In this case the petitioner had found his 
sureties; nobody contended for a moment 
that they were not good and substantial 
sureties, and capable of undertaking all the 
liabilities required by the Act. The fifth 
clause of the Act gave the form of the 
recognisance, and added, ‘‘ With such al- 
terations as may be necessary to adapt 
such form to the circumstances of each 
case,’’ clearly showing that the Act con- 
templated necessary alterations. There 
ought to have been a power in the Act to 
enable the examiner to amend, and to call 
on the sureties to sign the amended form, 
so that they might still be liable for costs, 
if the decision were against them. The 
Motion he had to submit was in the follow- 
ing terms:— 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the operation of the Act 11 & 12 Vic, 
cap. 98, as regards Recognisances, and to report 
their opinion whether it is expedient to amend 
that Act.” 


The fourteen days having expired, it was 
out of Mr. M‘Cullagh’s power to presenta 
new petition. Another circumstance in 
this case was, that the hearing of the ob- 
jection was taken at an earlier period than 
the stipulated three days after notice of 


the objection. He (Mr. Gibson) brought 
forward this matter solely on public 
grounds, in order that technicalities might 
not be allowed to stand in the way of jus- 
tice. 

Mr. HUME seconded the Motion. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a Motion in 
conformity with the prayer of the petition, 
it would have had the effect of doing away 
with a rule that the House had expressly 
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established, with regard to election recog- 
nisances. But that question had not been 
raised. Four years ago a question arising 
out of election recognisances had come 
before that House. A discussion then 
took place respecting the propriety of 
eonsidering whether those recognisances 
should be amended. and the petition al- 
lowed to go on or not. It was contended, 
on the one hand, that the petitioner ought 
not to be deprived of his right to petition 
against the sitting Member, and, on the 
other hand, that the sitting Member had a 
right to take advantage of every legal 
objection. A Committee was appointed, 
and soon after an Act was passed con- 
solidating and amending the laws relating 
to election petitions and recognisances, 
which provided that the decision of the 
examiner with reference to recognisances 
should be final and conclusive. Such 
being the law, it seemed clear that the 
last thing the House ought to do would be 
to repeal what it had taken such pains to 
establish, that these matters should be 
settled out of the House, and not give rise 
to party discussions in the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded to the 
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should be appointed on this subject, till all 
those petitions had been reported upon to 
the House. The second observation he 
wished to make, was to guard himself 
against the infringement of an important 
rule. The great object of throwing upon 
the sitting Member the duty of entering 
into recognisances, was, that he should not 
take advantage of any default or neglect of 
his own, in having imperfect recognisances, 
and to ensure the payment of costs which 
could not be recovered, unless the recog- 
nisances were valid in form and law. There 
was another object: not only to provide 
against the default or neglect of the peti- 
tioner in not making his recognisances 
perfect, but also to prevent frauds which 
might otherwise be practised in putting 
the recognisance in a defective form, so 
that the sitting Member, in consequence 
of such defects, would not be entitled to 
recover the costs to which he was entitled. 
The right hon. Gentleman would have to 
consider these points, and also whether he 
ought not to draw a line between technical 
and substantial errors. He (Mr. Walpole) 
should not object to the appointment of a 
Committee; but he ought to add, that the 
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cases of the Bridgenorth election petition, | appointment of the Committee must not 


but there was a distinction between those | be considered as having any effect on ex- 


two cases. 


opportunity of giving an opinion one way 
ow the other with regard to the recognis- 
ances. But when the Great Yarmouth 
ease was brought before the examiner, the 
agents of the sitting Member specifically 
brought this objection to his notice; it 
was his duty to decide upon it, and he 
held that it was fatal. With regard to the 
point of the three days, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that the Act did not 
give three clear days; and as the notice 
was given on the 23rd, and the objection 
entertained on the 26th, it could not be 
said that the examiner had exceeded his 
duty. The proposition the right hon. 
Gentleman now made was, that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to see whether 
any amendments could be introduced into 
the Act, giving the examiner power to 
amend recognisances by correcting tech- 
nical and clerical errors. He (Mr. Walpole) 
had no objection to such a Committee 
being appointed, but he wished to make 
two observations upon it. The first was, 
that as there were several election 
petitions then depending, he thought it 
would be undesirable that a Committee 





In the Bridgenorth case, the | isting petitions. 
question which was raised was not brought | 
before the examiner, and he had not an|to ask 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY begged 
if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M. Gibson) intended his Committee 
to have a retrospective operation ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON did not con- 
template anything more than was con- 
tained in the order of reference. It might 
be necessary to inquire into particular 
cases to discover the abuses that existed, 
and their remedy; but he could not foresee 
what course the Committee would decide 
upon. 

Motion agreed to. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION, 

Mr. HENLEY moved the appointment 
of the Members of the Select Committee 
on Railway and Canal Bills. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, he 
had no objection to any Gentleman nomi- 
nated upon the Committee, but he thought 
that, in addition to those already named, 
there should be some Members specially 
identified with the railway interest. If 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had no objection to 
this, he would move that certain Gentlemen 
connected with that interest should be 
added. 





to the Cape. 194 
understand railway matters, they mit sth 
wanting in common sense. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
quite agreed with the hon, Member fo 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz). He thought 
that none of these railway magnates should 
be admitted upon the Committee; they 
would be more useful in the character of 
witnesses than of members. 

The Committee, as nominated, agreed to, 

The House adjourned at Nine 0’ clock, 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. Gen- 


tleman could not then make such a Motion; 
he must give notice of it. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR said, he 
should be sorry to have to give such a 
notice without the assent of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. If, however, he could obtain that 
assent, he would on Monday next move 
that the names of Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
Lord Barrington, and General Anson should 
be added to the Committee. 

Mr. FREWEN said, that the Committee, 
as nominated by the right hon. President 
of the Board of Trade, only consisted of 
twelve Members; and if the three names 
suggested by the hon. Member for Sand- 
wich (Mr. M‘Gregor) were added, there 
would not be more than fifteen Members; 
the number which the House had fixed as 
the limit for a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that if the House 
and the railway interest wished that the 
additional names proposed should be placed 
upon the Committee, he should offer no 
objection to it. The only reason he did 
not place on the Committee some Gentle- 
men connected with the railway interest 
was, because there were so many directors 
in that House, that he was afraid to offend 
by making a selection. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he did not at all 
agree with the hon. Member for Sandwich. 
He thought that the Committee should be 
wholly independent of the railway interest. | general and private orders, that he had 
He was quite sure that the Gentlemen | merited and gained the esteem of his eom- 
named for the Committee would do per-| manding officers and fellow soldiers. This 
feet justice to it; and, if they did not, the | gentleman was, a few years ago, prevailed 
railway companies had sufficient influence | upon by the inducements whieh were held 
in that House to protect themselves. If} out by the late Government, and after 
they placed on the Committee General | fifty-two years’ service in the Army, to 
Anson, the chairman of the London and | dispose of his commission for the purpose 
North-Western Company, they would have | of settling at the Cape of Good Hope. He 
a demand that the Chairman of the Great | accordingly took a farm there, and was 
Northern should also be on the Committee, | going on remarkably well, He had a great 


—s 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, December 10, 1852, 


Mixutgs.] Popiic Bitts. —2* West India Co. 
lonies, &c.; Loans Act Amendment; Com. 
mons Inclosure. 


MILITARY EMIGRATION TO THE CAPE, 

The Duke of RICHMOND rose to pre. 
sent a Petition from Anthony Alexander 
O’Reilly, late a Colonel in Her Majesty's 
Service, and since a settler in the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, complaining of 
having suffered severe loss at the hands of 
the Kafirs, and praying for relief. The 
noble Duke knew nothing at all personally 
of the individual whose name was attached 
, to it; but that gentleman had sent hims 
certificate of his having served as an officer 
in the British Army for fifty-two years, 
during which time it would appear, from 





and in like manner the chairmen of other 
railways. 
Mr. GEACH said, he thought it desira- 


quantity of stock, was possessed of the best 
implements of husbandry, and was in all 
respects a thriving farmer, when the Kafit 





ble that when questions connected with a| war broke out—one of those “little wars” 
particular interest were to be investigated, | which had always proved so detrimental to 
that interest should be represented on the | this country, and which would have been 
Committee, whose deliberations would, he | settled immediately had they sent out 
believed, be materially assisted by the pre-| 7,000, or 8,000 British Infantry at the 
sence of Gentlemen more particularly ac-| beginning. The consequence was that the 
quainted with railway matters. | Kafirs made an inroad upon this gentle- 

Mr. MUNTZ begged to remark that if| man’s farm, seized his cattle and horses, 
the Committee desired any information from | the Hottentot levies deserted him, and it 
the chairmen of railways, they could be | was with the utmost difficulty that he and 
examined as witnesses. If the Members| his son escaped with their lives. By that 
of the House generally did not themselves | inroad of the savages he was totally and 
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entirely ruined; and now, after fifty-two 

ears spent in the service of his country, 
the only way in which this gentleman was 
at present enabled to get a bit of bread to 
put in his mouth was by going to labour 
in the fields. Now, he (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) contended that this was a case of 
very great hardship. He contended also, 
that the Government ought not to recom- 
mend officers in the Army, or any other 

rsons, to go out as settlers to the Colo- 
nies, unless they intended to protect them 
there against the inroads of savage tribes. 
And, moreover, he would say to old offi- 
cers, if they would take his advice, ‘‘ Stick 
tothe Army, and don’t go out as settlers,” 
for nineteen out of twenty, after they be- 
came settlers, deeply regretted having left 
a service in which, at least, they had en- 
joyed a well-merited reputation. The case 
he had meutioned was, he repeated, one of 
very great hardship, and left a consider- 
able amount of responsibility on the Go- 
vernment which encouraged such settle- 
ments. He did not know whether the 
Government at home could be of any ser- 
viee to the petitioner; still he did think 
that it was a ease of very crying hardship, 
and one that, at all events, justified him in 
having occupied their Lordships’ time and 
attention for a few moments. 

The Eart of DESART thanked the 
noble Duke for the notice he had given of 
his intention to present the petition, and 
aseured him, that neither Her Majesty’s 
Government nor he (the Earl of Desart) 
felt less commiseration than did his noble 
Friend himself for this gentleman’s ease. 
The facts of the case were these. This 
gentleman had served fifty-two years in 
the Army, but in 1848 he sold out, and 
availing himself of certain indulgences 
which were given by the Government, in- 
vested the proceeds of the sale of his com- 
mission, 4,0002., in the purehase of land at 
the Cape of Good Hope; but at the end 
of the year 1851 an inroad of Kafirs took 
place upon his farm, and owing to the 
treachery of his servants he had difficulty 
in escaping with his life, his premises were 
destroyed, as the noble Duke had stated, 
ad he had since been compelled to work 
in the fields. He granted that it was a 
tase which demanded the warmest com- 
miseration; at the same time, however, it 
must be remembered that when this gen- 
tleman sold his commission, he assumed 
the character and placed himself exactly 
in the position of any other colonist at the 

» Under these circumstances it was 
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impossible that the Government could give 
compensation for losses so sustained. Their 
doing so now would involve the necessity 
of making compensation in every similar 
ease which might arise. 

Petition read and ordered to lie on the 
table. 


and Tenant in Ireland. 


RELATIONS OF LANDLORD AND TENANT 
IN IRELAND. 

The Eartof RODEN said, he was anxious 
to put a question to his noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, on a subject 
of the deepest importance, not only to that 
part of the Empire to which it referred, but 
to the Empire at large. In doing so, how- 
ever, he must ask pardon of the noble Earl 
for having departed from the custom of 
that House, and omitted to give him the 
usual notice. It was now Friday night, 
and if he were then to give notice to the 
noble Earl, he would not have an oppor- 
tunity of putting his question and receiving 
an answer until Monday, and he feared that 
great apprehension and anxiety would arise 
in the minds of those to whom the subject 
referred in the interval. On referring to 
the reports of the proceedings in the other 
House of Parliament, a few days ago, he 
confessed he was extremely surprised and 
alarmed to find, on the introduction of 
certain Bills connected with landlord and 
tenant arrangements in Ireland that one of 
the Bills so presented to the House was one 
that was better known by the name of 
‘*Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill.’”’ Now, 
he begged to remind their Lordships that 
that measure had been twice at least under 
the consideration of the House of Commons, 
and on each occasion had been almost 
unanimously rejected. It had been con- 
ceded, not alone by Gentlemen seated on 
one side of the House or the other, but by 
men of all parties, that that Bill partook of 
‘a character which was calculated to over- 
throw the best interests of property in 
whatever country it might chance to be- 
come law. He wWas sure that no one in 
their Lordships’ House would ever sanction 
so unjust a proposition, and therefore he 
had no fear of its ever passing into law; 
but the cireumstance to which he had 
alluded must, he was confident, have the 
effect of greatly agitating the minds of all 
persons who were possessed of property in 
Ireland, and of imparting feelings of triumph 
to those who having no property themselves 
wished to destroy the property of others. 
The night before last this measure was 
introduced with other measures to the con- 
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sideration of the House of Commons, and 
with those other measures was proposed 
for a second reading, and the proposer of 
that second reading was one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, a colleague of his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government. 
He (the Earl of Roden) would not attempt 
to express what must be the feelings of all 
loyal men, all men of property in Ireland, 
when they found that, so far as they had 
gone, Her Majesty’s Ministers seemed to 
have sanctioned a measure which contained 
propositions of so Communist a character 
that it had been twice rejected by the 
House of Commons as one which it was 
totally impossible that Parliament could 
give its assent to. The question which he 
would take the liberty of putting to his 
noble Friend was, whether the proceedings 
which had been adopted in the other House 
of Parliament had been taken with his 
sanction; and in case the Select Committee 
to which the Bill had been referred should 
unhappily sanction the measure as one 
proper to be adopted, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to sup- 
port and carry it into law ? 


The Eart of DERBY said, he had no} 


difficulty in answering the question of his } 


noble Friend, because his attention had 
been called to the matter he referred to 
yesterday or the day before by some of the 
representatives for Ireland, who shared in 
the apprehensions which his noble Friend 
entertained in consequence of what took 
place in the House of Commons two or 
three nights ago. But in order to make 
intelligible what did take place on that 
occasion, he would explain what his noble 
Friend might be perfectly familiar with, but 
some of their Lordships might not so well 
know—the circumstances under which the 
transaction took place to which his noble 
Friend had adverted. It was in the know- 
ledge of his noble Friend, and, probably, 
of most of their Lordships, that the atten- 
tion of the Irish Government, and especially 
of the Attorney General for Ireland, of 
whom he might say that no Government 
had ever had the services of a more able, 
zealous, and useful officer, had since their 
accession to office been directed to the best 
means of developing the resources of Ire- 
land, of encouraging the application of 
capital to the land of Ireland, and of im- 
proving the relations subsisting between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland; and how- 
ever delicate and difficult some portions of 
that subject might be, he was sure their 
Lordships would admit that there was no 
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subject which more deserved, and partiey- 
larly at this moment, the attention of those 
who were anxious to see the landed pro. 
perty of Ireland recovering from the de. 
pressed condition in which in which it had 
been for the last few years. The conse. 
quence of the attention which the Irish 
Government gave to this subject was, that, 
| with great pain and labour, the Attorney 
| General for Ireland, more especially assist. 
| ed by the Solicitor General and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, prepared what might 
be almost considered as a code of laws hay- 
| ing reference to the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, comprised in four separate 
| Bills, every one having distinct objects, 
but all connected closely together, and 
bearing upon one another. The first of 
these Bills had, he believed, the effect of 
facilitating the application of capital to 
land by the tenant for life, the tenant for 
life being, under certain circumstances, 
authorised to charge the expense as an 
advance from himself personally to the 
estate, consequently rendering facilities for 
the application of capital to land. The 
second Bill gave facilities, under certain 
circumstances, for the application of capi- 
tal to the land by the tenants, with the con- 
| sent of their landlords, subject to the con- 
| trol and superintendence of the Board of 
| Works especially, the machinery of which 
|had been employed with great success of 
late years in Ireland. The third was a 
most important Bill for consolidating and 
bringing into one statute the whole of the 
law having reference to the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland—a 
work of great detail and involving much 
consideration, but which, if successfully 
carried into effect, would not only mate- 
rially improve, but greatly simplify and 
render of much more easy reference, the 
existing law, which was now spread over 
some hundred of statutes. The fourth 
Bill was intended to settle the terms under 
which compensation could be claimed by 
the tenant and enforced against the land- 
land for unexhausted improvements, sub- 
ject to certain restrictions and regulations. 
These four Bills, all bearing upon one an- 
other, stood a few nights ago for a second 
reading in the House of Commons; and he 
thought their Lordships would readily agree 
that if they were to pass at all, or receive 
due consideration by Parliament, it was desi- 
rable that no time should be lost with a view 
of obtaining a second reading of those Bills, 
and in order that they might be sent with 
the least delay to the investigation of Com- 
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mittees. Those of their Lordships who 
had experience in dealing with questions of 
that kind would also be further of opinion, 
that in order properly to discuss measures 
which involved such details, it was expe- 
dient that they should be referred, not to a 
Committee of the whole House, but, in the 
frst instance, toa Select Committee. Now, 
if the second reading of those Bills had 
been postponed until after Christmas, con- 
sidering that Easter would fall very early 
next year, and that very few days would 
be at the disposal of the Government be- 
tween Christmas and Easter, there might 
be considerable risk that the second read- 
ing would not take place until after the 
Raster recess; and in that case they must 
beaware that the passing of the Bills in 
that Session would be absolutely impossi- 
ble. It was thought desirable, therefore, 
that these Bills should proceed to a second 
reading, and be referred to the considera- 
tion of a Select Committee. At the same 
time, it happened that there was a Bill in 
the House of Commons which had been 
brought in by an independent Member—a 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
who had recently, for the first time, 
taken his seat in that House, which was, 
in some respect, pari materia, founded 


upon a different principle from that of the 
Attorney General for Ireland, but dealing 
with the question of compensation to the 


tenant for exhausted improvements. That 
Bill was, in substance, the one which 
his noble Friend had referred to as hay- 
ing been brought in by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford in former Sessions of Parliament, 
which had in former Sesssons been re- 
jected, and which he (the Earl of Derby) 
trusted would in future Sessions also be re- 
jected; because he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he thought that the principle 
on which the Bill was framed was entirely 
subversive of all rights of property; and he 
was quite certain it would never be passed 
into a law either by the present or any 
future House of Commons that was de- 
sitous of maintaining the just rights of 
property, while disposed to give due en- 
couragement to theimprovement of the land. 
Now as this Bill was pari materia with one 
of the four Bills introduced by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, it was thought it might 
be difficult to obtain the assent of the House 
of Commons to the immediate passing of 
the second reading of the four Bills of the 
Government, and their immediate reference 
to a Select Committee, without, at the 
same time, giving an opportunity to the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman who introduced 
the other Bill, of having his measure placed 
in juxtaposition and comparison with the 
Bills of the Attorney General for Ireland. 
and of sending them to be investigated by 
the same Committee. Therefore, it might 
be technically true, though he (the Earl of 
Derby) was not certain that it was so, that 
the second reading of that Bill was moved 
by a Member of the Government; but if it 
were so moved, he was confident it was on 
the distinct and positive declaration made 
at the time that the taking of the second 
reading of that Bill was merely pro formd, 
for the purpose of referring it, together 
with the other measures, to the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee; that it in- 
volved no assent to the principle of that 
measure, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were so far from sanctioning the prin- 
ciple of that measure, that they were de- 
cidedly opposed to the main principle, and 
to the provisions contained in the bill of 
Serjeant Shee. If, therefore, any step 
had been taken which apparently forwarded 
this measure, it had been taken only for 
the purpose of bringing it in juxtaposition 
and comparison with the Bills of the At- 
torney General for Ireland, which were 
founded upon a different principle; and he 
had no hesitation in saying that, although 
he thought the course which had been taken 
by the House of Commons was, on the 
whole, a sound and wise one, as tending to 
give an opportunity for a full and ample con- 
sideration of the most important question, 
yet he was as opposed, as his noble Friend 
himself could be, to the principle of the Bill 
introduced by the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee). He thought it as 
destructive of the rights of property as his 
noble Friend did, and he could not believe 
that any Committee, representing the opin- 
ions of a considerable number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, would 
sanction the adoption of that principle or 
the passing of that Bill; and further, what- 
ever might be the opinion of the Committee, 
he was satisficd that no such sanction would 
be given by her Majesty’s Government to 
the passing of a measure, the effect of which 
appeared to him to be that of an absolute 
confiscation of property. At the same time, 
proceeding, as he hoped the Committee 
would do, on the basis laid down by the 
Attorney General for Ireland on the part 
of the Government, he thought it would be 
useful for the Committee to have before 
them the measure by which the hon, Gen- 
tleman proposed to deal with the same 
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question; for there might be details with 
respect to which some useful modifications 
might be adopted, and advantages gained 
from a comparison of the views of persons 
starting from different points, but desirous 
at the same time of legislating for the in- 
terest of the improving tenant. He re- 
peated, that the passing of the second 
reading of the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Serjeant Shee) must not be 
taken in the slightest degree as any indi- 
cation of a disposition on the part of the 
Government to countenance its principle, 
the object of referring that measure to a 
Committee being solely to give more ample 
opportunity for the consideration of an im- 
portant question involving a variety of de- 
tails, which, if brought to a satisfactory 
issue, would confer a great benefit on all 
persons interested in the land of Ireland. 
The Eart of WICKLOW had no doubt 
the explanation of the noble Earl would 
give general satisfaction; but he was 
bound to say that he thought he had not 
given sufficient consideration to the import- 
anee which attached to the admission of a 
principle of a Bill by agreeing to the se- 
cond reading. As the obnoxious measure 
in question had been rejected by all pre- 
ceding Governments, he was the more 
surprised that a Government which had 
brought forward such admirable measures 
to carry their object into effect, should 
have assented to the second reading. He 
believed that the Bills laid before the 
House of Commons by the Irish Attorney 
General would give general satisfaction to 
the country; they were both desirable and 
necessary, and in their preparation that 
learned Gentleman had shown great infor- 
mation and research. He trusted that the 
statement of the noble Earl would remove 
any disagreeable impression whieh might 
exist in Ireland or in this country, owing 
to the circumstance already reverted to. 
The Eart of DERBY was glad to find 
that the noble Earl had made himself so 
thoroughly acquainted with the principle 
and details of the Bills introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and he was glad 
also to have that opportunity of correcting 
any misapprehension—if it prevailed—as 
to the extent which the Government could 
be supposed to have admitted the principle 
of Serjeant Shee’s Bill by the course 
which was taken in the House of Com- 
mons the other night. Ie could assure 
his noble Friend, that not only was it the 
practice of their Lordships’ House fre- 
quently to permit a second reading to be 
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taken pro formd for the purpose of diseys. 
sing a Bill at another stage, but in the 
present instance the opinion of the hi 
authority in the House of Commons had 
been asked, and he had distinctly stateg 
that there could be no assent to the prin. 
ciple when it was announced that it was 
taken pro forma. Moreover, when two 
Bills were presented at the same time, 
founded upon different principles, and the 
House gave a second reading to both, 
surely it could not be supposed that they 
gave their assent to the principle of both, 
when their only object was to refer them 
to a Select Committee. ' 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS believed 
that a number of Members had left the 
House of Commons on the evening when 
these Bills were before it, under the im- 
pression that it was not the intention of 
the Government to accede to the proposi- 
tion relative to Mr. Serjeant Shee’s Bill, 
and it was with great surprise they heard 
next morning what had been done. He 
thought it was an unfortunate proceeding, 
because very erroneous impressions would 
in consequence be produced in Ireland, 
and a great stimulus given to the proceed- 
ings of the body who had formed them- 
selves into something like a Convention in 
that country. When addressing their 
Lordships on this subject, he could not but 
refer to the labours of Mr. Tighe Hamil- 
ton, a gentleman who had held an impor- 
tant office under the Irish Government, 
He had not seen any Bill prepared by that 
gentleman, but he had read the pamphlet 
in which he described the main proposi- 
tions of a measure upon this subject, and 
it appeared to him that they were in many 
respects preferable to the measure pro 
posed by the Government. 

The Eart of DERBY did not wish to 
canvass the pamphlet of Mr. Tighe Hamil- 
ton. He had not seen that pamphlet; but 
it would be extraordinary if, in a great 
degree, his plan did not resemble the pre- 
sent measure; becayse, though a charge had 
been made in the Sone of Commons that 
the Attorney General for Ireland had bor- 
rowed his Bills from Mr. Tighe Hamilton, 
the fact was that the Attorney General 
had not seen that gentleman’s pamphlet— 
whilst Mr. Tighe Hamilton had prepared 
his details from a work by Mr. Vance and 
another gentleman, which had been exe 
cuted under the direction, superintendence, 
co-operation, and advice of the Attorney 
General; consequently, if the Attorney 
General had borrowed at all, he had bor- 
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yowed from his own original work, and not | would now ask whether it was the inten- 
from Mr. Tighe Hamilton’s pamphlet, tion of Her Majesty’s Government to take 
House adjourned to Monday next. |any steps to comply with the prayer of 
| this most important petition ? 
| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the hon. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, Baronet might recollect that when the im- 
: ‘ 9 | portant petition to which he referred was 
en deepen tanta pscavert to the House last Session, he 
Maptss.] Pussic Bit.—2° General Board of | (Sir J. Pakington) had given a pledge that 
Health. | during the then ensuing recess he would 
closely and carefully analyse the prayer of 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, that petition. This pledge he had re- 
Sin WILLIAM MOLESWORTH said, | deemed; he had carefully investigated 
be begged to put to the right hon. Secre- | every portion of the petition, and, with his 
tary of State for the Colonies a question | Colleagues, had taken into consideration 
with reference to the very important peti- | the very important statements it contained, 
tion which had been presented last Session | with a full and anxious sense of the grow- 
by the noble Lord the Seeretary for Ire-| ing importance of the Australian Colonies, 
land from the Legislative Council of the} and of the extraordinary circumstances in 
Qolony of New South Wales. In that | which those colonies were now placed. 
petition the Legislative Council of New| The Government, after mature deliberation, 
South Wales repeated the solemn protest , had decided upon the extent to which they 
and declaration of their predecessors, the | thought concession to that petition ought 
Legislative Council of the whole Colony,|to be made, and upon the policy which 
now divided into New South Wales and’ they thought ought to be adopted towards 
Victoria. That solemn declaration was to | those colonies; the hon. Baronet, however, 
the effect—1. That the Imperial Parliament | would admit the impossibility, in answer 
ought not to appropriate any of the moneys | to a question of this kind, of entering into 
levied by the authority of the Colonial | an explanation of the views and intentions 
Legislature, as Parliament had done by of Government on so large and complicated 
the schedules to the Imperial Act 13a subject. On an early day after the re- 
& 14 Vic. c. 59. 2. That the revenue | cess he hoped to be in a position to give to 
arising from public lands should be subject | the House a full statement on the subject. 
aly to the control and appropriation of | 
the Colonial Legislature. 3. That the | WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
Customs, and all other departments, should | STATEMENT. 
be subject to the direct supervision and con-; Order for Committee read. 
trol of the Colonial Legislature. 4. That} Motion made, and Question proposed, 
the whole patronage of the Colony should | “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
be vested in the Governor and Executive | Chair.”’ 
Council, unfettered by instructions from) Mr. T. DUNCOMBE: I feel, Sir, that 
the Seeretary of State for the Colonies. | the House is placed in rathe a peculiar 
5. That no Bills should be reserved for the position in reference to the Motion just 
signification of the pleasure of the Crown, | made—that you, Sir, leave the Chair for 
unless they affected the prerogatives of the ' the purpose of our going into Committee 
Crown, or the general interests of the Em- | of Ways and Means, to entertain the pro- 
pite. The Legislative Council had also | position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared, that if these grievances were | —that is, his Budget. I also think that I 
tedressed, they would provide for the whole should ill discharge my duty to my con- 
cost of their internal government, civil and | stituents if I did not at once state that they 
military, and would grant to Her Majesty do not wish their Representatives in this 
anadequate Civil List, instead of the sums House of Commons, if they could be so 
appropriated in the schedules to the Im- persuaded, to entertain the proposition of 
perial Act of the 13 & 14 Vic. c. 59. They the right hon. Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
therefore prayed that this House would | at all. I dare say, and I should not be 
adopt measures for the early redress of | surprised if this proceeding of mine were 
@ grievances. As he (Sir W. Moles- | called factious. But that is a very old 
worth) had presumed to propose such mea- | story with me. I have been called factious 
sures, when new constitutions were given | by all Governments ever since I first had 
te the Australian Colonies in 1850, he| the honour of a seat in this House, and I 
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defy any man, or any body of men, to do 
their duty to the public without incurring 
that charge. But let me tell those Gentle- 
men who care about it that it means in 
point of fact nothing—or anything or no- 
thing at all, as the case may be. Some- 
times, when it suits them to do so, Gentle- 
men feel highly indignant at the charge— 
sometimes they treat it with the contempt 
it deserves. They are indignant when it 
suits their purpose to give that tone to the 
debate; but, I say, to be called factious on 
this occasion, is to carry out the wishes of 
the great body of the people—at all events, 
it will be carrying out the wishes of this 
Metropolis to oppose your leaving the Chair. 
Certainly the Government cannot object to 
that course—for that is the simple straight- 
forward and candid way of meeting the ques- 
tion. Wedonot want your Budget, nor do 
we want you. And the peculiar position in 
which the House is placed, arises from this 
circumstance—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
told you that he wishes to stand or fall by 
each and every one of his Resolutions. 
What is the use, then, of going into a 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 
Resolution for increasing the House duty ? 
Suppose you carry that—there are other 
propositions which will be equally opposed 
—and you tell us that if you break down 
in one of them, you intend to resign. All 
our time, therefore, in discussing this Re- 
solution will have been wasted and thrown 
away. Why not, then, take the decision 
at once on the question of Mr. Speaker’s 
leaving the Chair? I do not know whether 
or not I shall be accused of it, but I intend 
no offence or insult to any one by my 
proposition. If hon. Gentlemen will be 
insulted I cannot helpit. If they will say 
their feelings are outraged, it is no fault of 
mine ; that is not my object. I have only 
to carry out that for which I rose—to bring 
the present question to as speedy an issue 
as possible. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) has aban- 
doned his Motion for postponing the Go- 
vernment propositions until after Christmas. 
Perhaps he has had an intimation from his 
constituents that that course would not be 
satisfactory to them, and he has fortunately 
abandoned it. He has been told most 
likely that they had quite enough bills to 
bother them at Christmas without being 
kept in suspense about this Government 
Bill, and as to what the 654 Gentlemen 
who sat in that House meant to do about 
it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
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not give any equivalent to the country for 
the House duty he proposes to double 
besides carrying it down to the 10/. house. 
holders. As regards this class, it cap 
hardly be said to exist in the Metropolis, 
The houses generally in London are all 
above 19/1. a year; but the proposed ex. 
tension will include many houses between 
107. and 201. a year; and I understand 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
taken the 101. householders because they 
possessed the franchise—that I believe is 
the basis of his caleulation—and applying 
this House tax to them all at the same 
time that he doubles it in amount, estimates 
that it will produce only a few thousands 
a year over what was derived from the 
old Window tax. Now I am told, and J 
believe on very good authority, that it will 
produce very considerably more than that, 
Estimating it by the franchise, there are 
many thousands who cannot have been 
included in the right hor. Gentleman’s 
calculation, but who will have to pay the 
tax, and there can be no doubt that the 
revenue derived from this source must be 
far greater than was derived from the 
Window tax. Take the city of York, 
which now pays 5,000/. a year to the 
House duty; under the proposed arrange- 
ment it will pay 7,5001. What equivalent 
does the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer give to the 101. householders of 
York, who are now to be brought in for 
the first time within this tax? A teacup 
full of tea a week, or a pot of beer a year, 
at the most. That is all they can possibly 
get from the reduction of the tea duty or 
the duty on malt and hops. They had 
rather things should remain as they are, 
and their wish is that such a proposition 
should not be entertained. The right hon. 
Gentleman coolly told them that the Window 
duty (though I feel that this is not the 
time to go into details) was repealed solely 
and entirely on sanitary grounds. NowI 
deny that. At all events, that repeal was 
not based on those grounds wholly. The 
repeal of the Window tax was agitated in 
the Metropolis for thirty years before it 
took place. It was objected to, in the 
first instance, as a War tax—and though 
sanitary grounds were brought in as an 
argument against the tax latterly, it was 
only by way of makeweight. It was 
true the Sanitary Commissioners came 
forward and said, ‘‘ We will give you our 
assistance, we will get your Window tax 
off ;’ but had that Commission never 
existed, no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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gould have maintained the tax for any 
h of time. The window duty was 

led because the Government of the 

day found they could no longer maintain 
jt-they saw it dwindling away before 
them—I went with a deputation to the 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood), the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
wer, on the subject; and what did that 

deputation tell hin? They did not argue 
the question on sanitary grounds, but what 
they said to him was, ‘* We do not mean 
to pay this tax any longer;” and the right 
hon, Gentleman saw that a determined 
struggle was about to commence, and that 
if the tax were collected at all it must be 
by distraining on the different houses. 
Such was the language of the deputation; 
and the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finding it useless to attempt to oppose 
arguments of that nature, thanked them 
for the ability with which they had argued 
the ease, and complimented them on the 
courage they had exhibited. That was 
really the ground on which the repeal of 
the Window duty was carried, and not on 
sanitary considerations. Well, then, I 
want to know how many nights are we 
going to waste in discussing these details, 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pledged 
himself and the Government that they will 
stand or fall if any one of them give way? 
lask you who are against the Income tax, 
but favourable perhaps to the House duty, 
why are we to wade through this discussion 
on the House duty, when perhaps we shall, 
after all, support you in defeating the In- 
come tax? Why should we thus waste 
the time of the House in what in that case 
will be a useless discussion? With regard 
to the reduction of the Malt and Hop duties 
also, I very much doubt if you (the Govern- 
ment) are strong enough to carry that. 
This I know, that a very strenuous opposi- 
tion will be offered to that proposition; and 
if that opposition should succeed—as I 
have every reason to believe it will—what 
excuse shall we have to offer to the coun- 
try for having wasted night after night in 
debating whether or not the House duty 
should be doubled? Therefore, Sir, I say, 
the way in which the question will be best 
understood by the public is as I pro- 
oe is, that the objection should 
taken at once, and the vote of the 


House taken on the question of your leay- 
Ing the Chair, as a vote of want of con- 
fidence not only in the present Administra- 
tion, but in the proposterous Budget which 
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was laid before us a week ago. I can only 
say, from the representations which have 
been made to me, and the agitation which 
I know is going on, that I believe if the 
Government persevere with this Budget, 
or if the House of Commons should be so 
insane, so dead to the wishes of the people, 
as to sanction it, they will in so doing be 
entering upon a course of agitation and 
creating a spirit of discontent and dissatis- 
faction in the country which will be far less 
easily allayed than excited. It is on these 
grounds, Sir, if I can find any hon. Gen- 
tleman who will divide with me against 
your leaving the Chair, that I shall take 
the sense of the House on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WALTER said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. T. Duncombe) persevered 
in his Amendment, and divided the House 
upon it, he should be very happy to divide 
with him, not putting the question, how- 
ever, upon the harsher ground of ‘‘ No 
confidence,’’ but on the more charitable 
footing, that if the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was resolved upon com- 
mitting an act of suicide, he should have 
a little more time for repentance. The 
right hon. Gentleman had run together a 
string of Resolutions which had no more 
to do with one another than chalk with 
cheese. If the House was called upon to 
discuss them as they stood, a more miscel- 
laneous debate would never have been 
heard within those walls. He denied that 
there was any sort of necessity on the part 
of the Government to compel the House 
to a vote of confidence or no confidence in 
such a case as this. There was no deficit 
to make up, as when Sir Robert Peel 
came down to the House in 1842, yet the 
first thing the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did was to propose an increase 
of taxation. He (Mr. Walter) demanded 
that a case should first be made out by the 
right hon. Gentleman for that increase of 
taxation. For himself, he had no abstract 
objection to a House tax, and he did not 
scruple to say that, were an increase of 
taxation really necessary, he should, with- 
out paying the slightest attention to any 
clamours outside, vote for such a House 
Tax as might be requisite; but to the ut- 
terly unnecessary and uncalled-for reduc- 
tion of the Malt duties he was decidedly 
opposed. He had never met with an in- 
telligent farmer who considered that either 
he or the public at large would be bene- 
fited by the removal of that tax; he did 
not know whether the farmers of Oxford- 
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shire were more stupid than the rest of; tax, though no doubt it would be paid by 

their profession were assumed to be; but, | the consumer in the end, would it not be 

being a landowner himself, and having | considered a grievance by the coalowners? 

frequent opportunities of conversing with |The people would never stand a duty of 

farmers, he could repeat that he had never | 3s. or 4s. a ton on coal, and the producer 
| 
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found an intelligent farmer who felt that! and consumer would equally suffer by g 
the repeal of the Malt tax would do him | diminution of demand. He said that jt 
any tangible service. He should certainly, | was right to give so great a boon as a re. 
as he had before said, divide with the hon. | duced duty on tea and malt, but there was 
Member for Finsbury, if he persevered in| no necessity in his opinion to double the 
taking the sense of the House. House Duty. Why did they not adopt 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he should have no! the proposition of the hon. Member for 
hesitation in voting against the proposition | Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), and place a 
for increasing the House tax, though he | Probate and Legacy duty on real pro. 
should have some doubts on the subject if | perty, which would produce a revenue of 


he thought it would endanger the proposed | 1,0V0,0001. ? 
reduction of the Tea duties. That was 

an undeniable proposition, and he believed | 
there was no man in the country but must | 
approve of it. He did not, however, see | 
that it was at all necessary to postpone the | 
question of the House tax until the ques- | 
tion of the Tea duties and the Malt duties | 
was considered. For his own part he! 
should be very glad to accept the offer to | 
remit one-half the Malt duty as an ear- | 
nest that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, as soon as porsible, abolish it alto- 
gether. He thought the country owed a 


deep debt of gratitude to the right hon. 


Gentleman for having been bold and honest 
enough to propose the reduction of the Tea 
and the Malt duties. He differed altoge- 
ther from those who contended that no be- 
nefit would be derived from the repeal of 
half the Malt duty. He looked upon that 
reduction as a boon, not only to the con- 
sumer, but to the landed interest also. 
Was it not monstrous that 5,000,000/. 
should be derived from taxes on the bever- 
age of the people? And yet it was said 
that the reduction of the duty would be 
no boon to the landed interest. It was 
proposterous to say that the farmers and 
landowners of England, when they were 
brought into competition with all the world 
—with all the soils and all the climates of the 
world—should continue to be subject to a 
tax equal to 500 or 600 per cent on all the 
barley land of the country. The amount 
which every man growing barley paid in 
the shape of the Malt tax was equal, on 
the average, to 51. an acre, and yet hon. 
Gentlemen, who ought to know better, al- 
leged that there was no objection to it on 
the part of the farmers. It had been said 
that the consumer paid the tax, but did it 
therefore follow that it was no disadvan- 
tage to the producer? Suppose 3s. or 4s. 
& ton was put upon coals in the shape of a 





Mr. Walter 


Why did not the Govern. 
ment carry out the Income Tax to the 
whole income of the country without re 
servation? That tax was now only ¢ol- 
lected on 190,000,0007., whereas the in. 
come of the country was 400,000,0001, 
the tax upon which, if levied at 3 per cent, 
would amount to 12,000,000I. instead of 
5,000,000/., as now. He (Mr. Alcock) 
would have the Income Tax go down as 
low as the man at 12s. a week, who would 
be glad to compound for the payment of it 
by a reduction of the duty of 50 per cent, 
which was now levied on sucli necessities 
as tea, sugar, soap, and tobacco, Why 
not carry out the Income tax, not only to 
part but to the whole of the property of 
Ireland? He was sure the Gentlemen of 
Ireland would not condescend not to pay 
that tax in a fair proportion, when it was 
imposed on every man who earned as small 
a sum as 12s. a week. He also thought 
that the duty on tobacco, which was now 
from 1,000/. to 1,200/. per cent, and which 
caused so much smuggling, and actually 
was the cause of 3,000 persons being sen- 
tenced to imprisonment between 1843 and 
1845, should be reduced to 1s. His own 
belief was, that more than one-half of the 
55,000,000 lbs. of tobacco imported was 
smuggled. He thanked the House for the 
hearing they had given him, and all he 
wished to press on the House was, that 
there should be a reduction of the duties 
on tea and on malt, and that the revenue 
should be kept up by greatly extending the 
Income Tax. 

Sm EDWARD BULWER LYTTON: 
Sir, I shall not follow the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down through all the 
points on which he has touched. It is 
true that the whole Budget is indirectly 
open to our consideration; but I do not 
think it necessary to touch upon those 
parts on which the House are agreed, such, 
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for instance, as the measures connected 
with the colonial or the shipping interest, 
which other Gentlemen are far more com- 
potent to discuss than I am. With respect 
to the income and property tax, to which 
reference has been made by the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down, the question 
is so large in itself, and by the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume), it is become so complicated, 
by a variety, not of details merely, but of 
principles, that it is impossible now to dis- 
cuss the question fairly, and it must be left 
to some later occasion, specially set apart 
for the purpose. But, as in the meanwhile 
the principal objection to the Government 
measure in regard to this tax relates to the 
extension of its area, it may be well for 
the country to be aware that my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as far as the extension of the area is con- 
cerned, has acted not in harsh, but in miti- 
gated conformity with all the most valuable 
evidence which was given before the Com- 
mittee on the Property tax; and he also 
acts, as far as that extension is concerned, 
in conformity with the suggestions of that 
unquestioned champion of the industrious 
classes, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose. But I shall not enter into that 
question to-night, nor into that question 
which has been raised by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), how far the speech 
of Mr, Pitt ean induce this House to be- 
lieve that it is a fraud upon income derived 
from the property of the fundholder to di- 
minish the tax upon income derived from 
profits. I take it for granted that the ma- 
jority of Gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, as well as Gentlemen on this 
side, are agreed upon this, that you can no 
longer tax in the same proportion an in- 
come which a man, without any fault of his 
own,-may lose in a moment, and income 
Which is derived from capital which a man 
enjoys for his life, and which he may be- 
queath to his children. But then, let me 
suggest for a single moment this serious 
consideration to Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House—for we heard the other night 
speeches from two Gentlemen so pre-emi- 
nent ia this House that one or other of 
them must be a leading Member in any 
Administration which may replace the pre- 
sent—I mean the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, in which he declared that the very 

netion which you desire to enforce was 
4 positive dishonesty; and the speech of the 
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noble Lord the Member for London (Lord 
John Russell), in which he declared his ap- 
prehension of the great dangers that would 
accrue if we depart from those principles 
of the income tax that have been establish- 
ed by successive Parliaments. This is mat- 
ter for grave reflection, and may suggest to 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House how 
far by their present vote it may be desira- 
ble to destroy the first Government which 
has ventured to establish a distinction so im- 
portant to the industrial portion of our con- 
stituencies, and to abandon that principle to 
the hostile feelings, or at any rate to the un- 
certain mercies and divided counsels, of the 
Gentlemen who may succeed them. And 
now I shall come to the main question 
before the House, namely, to the considera- 
tion of the indirect duties which it is pro- 
posed to reduce, in connexion with the 
house tax, which it is proposed to double. 
Sir, if any philanthropist desired to 
confer some special boon upon the indus- 
trious classes, the reduction of the duties 
on malt and tea are precisely those which 
he would select; and though I have seen it 
stated in some quarters that it would be 
better to prefer the reduction of some other 
excise duties than that on malt, such as 
the excise duties on paper or soap, yet 
that is said now by the very parties who 
have all along up to this period contended 
that the first articles to be selected for re- 
duction ought to be those affecting the 
physical sustenance of the people. Now, 
though certain learned men have gravely 
informed us that sawdust may be made a 
very nutritious substitute for potatoes, yet 
I do not know that any one has ever at- 
tempted to induce the people to eat paper 
or soap. It was said, most forcibly, in 
a former debate, by the hon. Member for 
Montrose, that ‘‘ from whatever source you 
derive your revenue, you ought not to raise 
it from the beverage of the working man 
and the middle classes. The question is 
one which affects the whole population. 
You have cheap meat and cheap bread, 
why should you not also have cheap beer ?”’ 
These are sentiments worthy of the bene- 
volence of my hon. and respected Friend. 
But a Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot 
afford to be actuated by benevolence alone, 
he must indulge his philanthropy only ac- 
cording to the rules of political economy; 
and, therefore, in the selection of duties 
for reduction, he must look to those which 
press most upon the commercial and in- 
dustrial energies of the country, and the 
removal of which will tend most to the re- 
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production of national wealth, and therefore 
he selects the tea duties because a reduc- 
tion of those duties tends at least to aug- 
ment our trade with China, and to promote 
the interchange of our goods. Directly 
the reduction of this tax is a benefit to the 
consumer, while indirectly it benefits Man- 
chester and Liverpool, the merchants and 
manufacturers of the country, and we, 
the country Gentlemen, sincerely rejoice 
to think so. Now let us in the same 
manner look at the malt tax, because, 
though it is not directly before the House, 
yet it is impossible to hear the speech 
of the hon. Member for Nottingham, and 
the cheers with which it was received, and 
it is impossible to read what has been said 
and written out of doors upon the subject, 
without perceiving that it is the reduction 
of the malt tax, taken in connexion with 
the doubling of the house duty, which is 
now prominently before the minds of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 
the reduction of the malt duties does not 
proceed upon precisely the same principle 
as the reduction of the duties on tea. I 
grant that we shall not obtain anything 
like a proportionate advantage from the 
reduction of half the malt tax that would 
accrue from its total repeal. I grant that 
we shall still retain the costly and vexatious 
machinery of the excise restrictions, and 
that by retaining half the tax you will 
still cripple the farmer in the direction 
of his capital, and in the preparation of 
malt, whether for fattening his cattle or 
for brewing his own beer. But what then? 
It is still a bold step in the right direction. 
It is so, considering the state of the re- 
venue, and considering the feelings of Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, who 
never desire to forget the claims and in- 
terests of other parties. But I frankly tell 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that so long as a revenue is 
drawn from this duty, so long as the farmer 
is impeded in the direction of his industry 
and capital, so long, hon. Gentlemen may 
rely upon it, will the country party endea- 
vour to obtain for the farmer, through the 
means of free trade, fair and impartial 
justice. Still, while I admit this to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, and while I agree with his 
arguments in favour of a total repeal of the 
malt duty, I would remind him that a 
diminution in the amount of this tax so far 
lessens the great fiuancial difficulty of get- 
ting rid of it altogether. But even sup- 
pose you were to doubt the benefit of the 
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Let us see, then, if | 
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reduction of this tax to the farmer, surely 
no one will be absurd enough to deny that 
the reduction of this tax by one half wil] 
cheapen the price of beer—that no 
monopoly of the brewers can altogether 
defeat this intention of the Legislature, in 
the face of public opinion—and that if they 
should attempt to do so, it would only unite 


| all parties in favour of an alteration in the 


system of licensing. 1 remember the hon, 
Member for Derby (Mr. Bass), who is 9 
great practical authority on this subject, 
and who is the great reformer of the prin- 
ciples of British ale, on a former occa- 
sion, brought forward a Motion for a re- 
duction of the half of this tax, and he 
rested his whole case on the argument— 
which he accompanied with his own per- 
sonal guarantee as an eminent brewer— 
that the reduction of the half of this tax 
would give good beer to the people at a 
more moderate price. I myself, since the 
Budget, have had an opportunity of speak- 
ing to persons eminent in the trade, and 
their calculation is that a reduction in the 
tax would cause a reduction in the retail 
price of superior beer to the extent of a 
penny a quart. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] Well, but I 
have a right to my calculation, if you have 
a right to yours, and do not forget your own 
arguments with regard to the corn laws. 
You said, ‘‘ we do not pretend to fix the point 
to which the price of bread will be reduced 
by the repeal: all we can do is to legislate 
so that our legislation ought to reduce the 
price.” The reduction of the duty on malt, 
therefore, is the same in principle with the 
reduction of the duty on tea. It is in- 
tended directly as a benefit to the con- 
sumer, and indirectly as a benefit to the 
farmer, just as the reduction of the duty 
on tea is intended directly as a benefit to 
the consumer, and indirectly as a benefit 
to the merchant and manufacturer; and in 
order to see how far this reduction will 
benefit the farmer, I shall read to the 
House a short extract from that great 
finance and free-trade authority, Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch. He states that though the malt tax 
falls directly upon the consumer, *‘still, how- 
ever, it must be admitted, that indirect- 
ly it is an especial injury to the agricultur- 
ist;’’ and he says, ‘‘ Suppose a high duty 
were laid upon calicoes and broad cloths, 
it would fall upon the consumer, but not 
the less it would be a serious injury to the 
manufacturer. In point of fact, a duty of 
33d. per yard was imposed previous to the 
year 1831 upon printed cottons; it fel 
directly upon the consumer, but indirectly 
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jt was 8o injurious to the manufacturers, 
that, in consequence of their well-founded 
representations, the duty, which produced 
600,000/., was repealed, and the results 
have been sufficient to testify to the policy 
of that measure. The case of malt is pre- 
cisely analogous, and may be stated to show 
that the injuries produced by a duty on 
cotton may, mutatis mutandis, be applied 
to describe the injuries produced by a duty 
on malt.”” Now, it may be said that all 
this goes to prove the advantages of a total 
repeal of the malt tax; but subsequently 
Mr. M‘Culloch, despairing of the total re- 
peal, suggests the very measure that is now 
before the House, namely, a reduction of 
one-half the duty. But, because this ques- 
tion is accompanied indirectly with benefit 
to the farmer, and is accompanied by a 
double house tax, we are told that this is a 
question of town against country. No, 
Sir, it is a question of free trade against 
restriction : it is a question whether you 
will attempt to lower the price of an article 
of popular subsistence—whether you will 
remove a check which operates directly 
against an important branch of the industry 
of the country—and it is accompanied with 
a direct tax which would be fair and just, 
and as such is recommended by all political 
economists, even if it were not accompanied 
with any reduction of the malt tax at all. 
But I suspect that what deprives this re- 
duction in the duty on malt of all merit in 
the eyes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, is the 
very reason that should induce them to 
support it, namely, because it removes 
some weight from that class which has the 
most cause to dread competition. I fear 
that if the measure proposed inflicted some 
new hardships on the agriculturists, and 
gave to hon. Gentlemen opposite a new 
triumph of class and party—and if all 
the agriculturists were therefore combined 
against them, we should hear of nothing 
but the selfishness of squires and farmers, 
who refused to cheapen the price of beer for 
the benefit of their poor countrymen. Bet- 
ter at once support the doctrine that be- 
cause the farmer contends that he is suffer- 
ing partial distress, therefore he is not to 
be impartially relieved; that because in 
the cultivation’ of wheat he is subjected 
to unrestricted competition, therefore his 
industry is to be fettered in the cul- 
tivation of barley. And what is this 
grain thus selected for fiscal harass- 
ment and discouragement? Why, the 
grain which, above all others, is adapted to 





the climate and soil of this country. In 
wheat we are equalled, perhaps excelled, 
by other countries—in barley we are un- 
rivalled; and this article in which we are 
unrivalled is the very one which you 
specially select for impediments in the 
employment of industry in its most pro- 
fitable channel. This is more than an 
injury to the farmer—it is more than a 
grievance to the consumer—it is a per- 
verse and elaborate rejection of one of the 
most fertile sources of national wealth 
which Providence has conferred upon this 
country. If hon. Gentlemen do not object 
to the malt tax considered in itself, what 
is it to which they do object? You say 
you object to the house tax being doubled 
for the benefit of the farmers; but that is 
simply to say that you object to the fur- 
ther extension of free trade when it 
operates against the other classes whom 
you represent. What is it you object to 
in the house tax? Do you object to the 
tax itself? You cannot do that, because 
it is a tax which has been specially select- 
ed by all authorities on the subject as a 
tax which they would recommend for al- 
most indefinite extension. Mr. Mill says, 
that of all possible taxes a house tax is one 
of the fairest, because it falls upon a man 
in proportion to his expenditure; and 
Mr. M‘Culloch, almost anticipating the 
measure now before the House, years ago 
advised that we should commute the tea 
duties, the more obnoxious excise duties, 
nay, half the malt tax—what for ?—for a 
tax upon houses; and this, too, at a time 
when the window duties were still in ex- 
istence. The only point worthy of con- 
sideration is that which has been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. But the 
hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Williams) 
suggests that instead of the house tax 
we ought to impose the legacy duties 
upon realised property. Now I frankly 
own to the hon. Gentleman that the 
feeling out of doors on this subject is so 
strong, and partly so reasonable, that if 
you are to continue these duties at all, 
sooner or later they must be applied to all 
descriptions of property. I grant that; 
but then in return I think you will grant 
me this—that the question is, which is 
the best tax of the two? and I think I 
shall show that on sound financial prin- 
ciples the tax which you propose is infi- 
nitely more objectionable in itself than the 
house tax. All political economists, and 
indeed all educated men, agree that taxes 
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ought to fall, not upon capital, but upon 
expenditure. When a tax falls upon ex- 
penditure, you supply a stimulus to the 
person paying it to make it up in some 
other way; but when the tax falls on capi- 
tal, that stimulus is not given, the tax is 
not made up, and the loss is one which 
falls upon the very wealth of the nation. 
But of all taxes upon capital, that which 
directly taxes capital itself is the worst; 
and, therefore, Mr. Ricardo singles out the 
legacy duty for unqualified condemnation. 
His argument, if I remember right, is 
somewhat this : ‘‘ Suppose I have a legacy 
of 1,0001., and the State takes 1001. from 
me in the shape of alegacy duty; I should 
only consider that I have received 9001, 
and I have no particular motive to make 
up the loss by lessening my expenditure. 
But if I have received a legacy of 1,0001., 
and 100/. is taken away in a variety of 
other taxes, such as a tax on house, ser- 
vants, horses, wine, &e., in all probability 
I shall decrease my expenditure to that 
amount, and so the national wealth will 
remain unimpaired.’’ So that, this tax 
being bad in principle—bad on all the prin- 
ciples relied on by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—surely it is wise not to increase that 
tax to such an extent as that it can never 
be taken off from the national revenue. 
Besides, it is obviously unjust to inflict this 
new burthen on land and real property 
until you have first taken off all the stamp 
duties that at present press unequally on 
the transfer of that description of pro- 
perty. For landowners are not, as a class, 
those great leviathans they have been re- 
presented. On the contrary, it has been 
proved in statistical evidence that the 
average income of all the landed proprie- 
tors of the kingdom amounts only to 1501. 
a year; and as this average includes all 
the great landholders, it follows that there 


Ways and 


must be a great many landowners whose | 
incomes are much below that average. | 


Therefore a legacy duty on these small 
properties would necessitate sale or mort- 
gage; and the abolition of the stamp duties 


must in common justice accompany the im- | 


position of the legacy duty. So, then, you 
see that these operate against your substi- 


tute of the legacy duty, or level first the | 


objections to all legacy duties whatsoever, 
and next the necessity of first abolishing all 
stamp duties on the transfer of that pro- 
perty in particular; while the house tax 
is one which political economists approve 
in itself, and can be adopted as a single 
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proposition on its own merits. But yon 
object to the extension of the area, Yet 
no man can deny that the same principle 
which you apply to the income and pro. 
perty tax you must apply in a still more 
rigid manner to the tax on houses, The 
only exemptions you can allow are the 
classes who live on the wages of unskilled 
labour; the only limit should be that at 
which it becomes unsafe or impossible to 
collect the tax. But then we are told 
that the tax will interfere with the elective 
franchise. This, no doubt, is a grave con- 
sideration; but there is a consideration 
before the House which is still more grave, 
and it is this—the 10/. householders now 
form a large portion of the electoral con- 
stituency, and it becomes a matter of great 
danger if a class which exercises so great an 
influence on all the taxation of this House, 
is itself altogether exempted from the tax- 
ation which it has the power of inflicting 
upon other classes. Now, if the House 
should resolve to sanction and enforce 
such a principle as this exemption by 4 
deliberate vote, they will affirm the prin- 
ciple by which the old republics were first 
corrupted and then destroyed; they will 
sanction a principle which justifies the 
people of France in preferring an abso- 
lute monarch to the workings of an unre- 
strained democracy; and that principle is 
the confiscation of property—confiscation 
for the benefit of numbers. And now, 
one word for the farmer. I wish hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite would dismiss altogether 
from their minds the spectre of compen- 
sation; for if compensation were sought 
for by the reduction of half the duties on 
malt, it would indeed be a miserable dole, 
altogether unworthy the House of Com- 
mons. But still the relief would be real, 
though I grant it would not be large; it 
would be a real and practicable relief to 
agriculture, and that I will show if the 
House go into Committee on the subject. 
But it is not always the amount of relief 
given, but the mode and spirit in which it 
is offered, that allays dissatisfaction, and 
reconciles those who suffer from the crises 


which the changes in our national policy 


sometimes compel classes to undergo. We 
feel this when we have to deal with Ire- 
land; one Government can often do very 
little more for that country than another; 
but it is the animus in which the offers 
of relief are made—the desire to do some 
thing—that makes all the difference be- 
tween the Government which the Irish 
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ple are prepared to approve, and the 
Gporament which they are prepared to 
detest. So it isin England. All men are 

verned by their feelings as well as their 

terests. Men are not leather bags or 
strong boxes—but living beings, with 
hearts in their bosoms and blood in their 
yeins—who can appreciate kind intentions 
as well as resent the systematic disdain of 
their complaints. I entreat you, then, 
not to treat the British farmers as if 
they were your enemies. You are not 
political economists only—you are poli- 
ticians—you are English statesmen; and 
even supposing that the distress of the 
farmers is exaggerated—suppose that the 
farmers are the only persons in the world 
who never know whether their pockets are 
full or empty, still you cannot deny that 
they believe they are distressed — they 
assert that they have been injured, and 
that impression tends to produce disaffec- 
tin; 1 put it to you whether it would 
not be wise and politic to remove the im- 
pression which alienates your countrymen 
from the laws. And what is this class ? 


Why, that in which you have hitherto 
found, in times of danger and in case of 
war, that cheap defence of nations which 


consists in the ancient loyalty and the love 
of the native soil. It is seldom that the 
removal of disaffection can be purchased at 
too dear a rate; but now that you can do it 
socheaply, and strengthen your country in 
the affections of its best defenders, how can 
you hesitate to accept the advantage? But 
the fact is that behind all these ques- 
tions there is to be found another which 
forcibly presses itself upon the considera- 
tion of the House. I should be the 
last person to impute to hon. Gentlemen 
a single factious or unworthy motive; 
but you have been so severe on the in- 
consistency of hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, that you will allow 
me to ask you respectfully whether con- 
sistency of principle, independent of party, 
be precisely that virtue of which you set 
us an example—when, having first desired 
that we should recognise free trade as 
the guide of our future proceedings, no 
sooner is that concession made by the Go- 
vernment than the very gravamen of the 
charges against that Government is the con- 
cession it has made. Surely never before 
were men who were in earnest about a 
Principle, so angry when they heard that 
their principle was not to be opposed. 
You have specially invited the Govern- 


{Dec. 10, 1852} 
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ment, by the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton, to 
a farther extension of the principles of free 
trade; and now that measures in that 
direction have been prepared, accompanied 
by a direct tax so sound in its principle 
that there is not a single political eco- 
nomist whom you can cite against it, 
at once free trade is given up, political 
economy is thrown aside, and restriction 
on industry becomes the cry of the towns, 
in order to prevent free trade being car- 
ried out for the benefit of the country. 
It is so impossible to ascribe all this to 
unworthy or paltry motives, that I ascribe 
it rather to that honourable ambition which 
induces you to substitute a Government 
composed of the men you prefer, for a Go- 
vernment whose measures you are com- 
pelled to be inconsistent in order to dis- 
approve. Now, one word with regard to 
myself, for it applies equally to Gentlemen 
on this side of the House whose adhe- 
rence to the cause of free trade you have 
somewhat ungraciously received. The 
opinions which I entertained upon the sub- 
ject of a repeal of the corn laws gradually 
estranged me from a party to which | 
formerly rendered some trifling service—a 
party in which I still recognise not only 
private friends, but many accomplished 
politicians and statesmen—of consummate 
talents and experience. But it was not on 
that single question alone that I transferred 
my very humble support to the party and 
policy represented by the present Govern- 
ment. I did not make that transfer so 
long as the late Administration lasted. I 
did not do so till that Administration— 
I hope I may say so without offence—died 
from its own exhaustion. Not until the 
noble Lord the late Premier, looking at 
the state of parties, could see no other 
person but Lord Derby to suggest to Her 
Majesty as his successor—not till, re- 
garding the position of affairs at home, 
still more the position of affairs abroad, 
I myself believed that it might be for the 
welfare and perhaps for the safety of 
the country, to give to Lord Derby’s 
Government a fair and a cordial trial. 
It was first to that trial that I bounded 
my support; but I did so with full allow- 
ance for all the difficulties which the Go- 
vernment would have to encounter, and 
a firm belief that it would unite a concilia- 
tory policy towards a class in which pro- 
longed distress had produced a deep-seated 
sense of injustice, with that rational re- 
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spect for public opinion which Lord Derby 
frankly expressed so soon as he acceded 
to office. In that school where I learnt 
the meaning of constitutional liberty, it 
was never considered a disgrace to a Min- 
ister of England to regulate, not indeed 
his private doctrines, but his political con- 
duct, according to the opinions of his time. 
Nor did I ever think I should hear a taunt 
on the expediency of bowing to public opin- 
ion from the very men who have threatened 
to change the constitution itself in order to 
bring us still more under the influence of 
popular control. But that which has sane- 
tioned and confirmed the support which I 
now tender to the Government is not any 
question connected with agriculture; it is 
not any party consideration; it is simply 
this—the disposition they have shown to 
promote general measures for the improve- 
ment of the laws, and for advancing the 
welfare of the people. I do not allude 
alone to reforms of the Court of Chancery, 
nor to the programme of useful measures 
announced in Her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, nor to the financial projects now 
before the House—of which I sincerely 
approve—but I must look also to the 
liberal and enlightened speech of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the other evening. I see there, for 
the first time, the pledge from a Minister 
of the Crown for economy and retrench- 
ment, in the implied promise of large ad- 
ministrative reform. I see there a capa- 
city to deal with the most complicated of 
social questions—that connected with cri- 
minal punishment. I see a general under- 
standing of what I conceive to be the 
great want of this time—for I believe the 
great body of the intelligent public are dis- 
posed to favour the policy of a Govern- 
ment which, while it will be conservative 
of the great principles of the constitution, 
will make that constitution suffice for all 
purposes of practical reform. It is by 
measures and sentiments like these that 
the Government has shown already that 
they do not come into office as the exclu- 
sive advocates of a single class, or the inert 
supporters of a retrograde policy. On the 
contrary, the more they can mitigate the 
sufferings of every class, whether commer- 
cial or agricultural, the more worthy they 
will be of the support of that House of 
Commons to which every section of the 
community that contributes to the sup- 
plies has a right to come for the redress 
of grievances; and if they cap so con- 
Sir E. B, Lytton 
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trive that no large portion of the com. 
munity shall be left excluded from that 
prosperity which is paraded before our 
eyes, the more they will unite all classes 
and interests to co-operate with them in 
that calm but continuous progress in which 
it is the duty of every Ministry to maintain 
our hereditary place in the foremost rank 
of European civilisation. Therefore, for 
my part, I declare that the satisfaction with 
which I shall give my vote in accordance 
with the intrinsic merits of the question im. 
mediately before us, will be increased by 
thinking that it is one vote amongst many 
which may serve to continue this Govern- 
ment in its career of useful and liberal legis- 
lation; believing, as I do, that those same 
causes of dissension which before rendered a 
Ministry formed from the opposite benches 
so weak and ineffective, in spite of the 
honesty, the virtues, and the genius of the 
men who composed, and the Premier who 
presided over it, do still exist, and will 
still prevent that unity and firmness of 
purpose which can alone render effectual 
the desire to preserve—perhaps against 
attacks from its own supporters—that bal- 
ance between safe reform and hazardous 
experiment on which I believe, in my con- 
science, depend the continuance of our 
prosperity and the stability of the Em- 
ire. 
. Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, if 
it be any satisfaction to the hon. Baronet, 
my hon. Friend who has just sat down, to 
widen the question now raised respecting 
the House resolving itself into Committee, 
in order that we may proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House Tax—to extend 
that question, in the first place, to a de- 
tailed discussion of all the more important 
items in the Budget, and then to pass 
from the discussion of the entire Budget 
to an eloquent and elaborate defence of the 
policy of the Government, and likewise to 
enter on a spirited vindication of his own 
character and conduct—so far as I am 
aware, impugned by no man—it is a satis- 
faction of which I, for one, would be most 
sorry to have deprived him. But, on the 
part of this House, on the part of the prin- 
ciples which regulate the conduct of public 
business, I cannot refrain from making an 
appeal to you and to others, and from 
pointing out that if it is really intended 
that we should make progress towards a 
decision on the measures of the Govern- 
ment, it is most important that we should 
condescend, at whatever sacrifice of our 
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own oratorical prepossessions, to approach 
the consideration of these measures in their 
natural order. Upon that ground, with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Walter), I entirely decline to 
accede to the doctrine that the Vote now 
before us, or that any vote we may be 
called on to come to in Committee of Ways 
and Means, is to be understood as a vote 
of confidence or no confidence in the Go- 
yernment. It may suit the convenience of 
rsons or of parties, sometimes of one, 
and sometimes of another, to attach to dis- 
cussions respecting the taxation of the 
ple the character of votes of confidence 
and no confidence; but I say, on the part 
of this House, that nothing can be more 
dangerous, nothing can more tend to cor- 
rupt the House of Commons in the dis- 
charge of its high functions, than allowing 
considerations purely political to become 
the governing and determining motives in 
voting for or against particular taxes. I hold, 
and I have always held, that the primary 
duty—perhaps the highest, certainly the 
most elementary, and the most ancient, 
and the most important among all our 
duties—is to provide the means which are 
requisite for carrying on the public service ; 
and I say you cannot exercise a deliberate 
and dispassionate judgment on the pro- 
vision of those means—you cannot arrive 
at a safe conclusion respecting the method 
in which the funds necessary for the public 
service are to be obtained from the people 
—if you allow yourself at every stage of 
your progress to be drawn off from the 
consideration of the propositions or their 
intrinsic merits, in order rather to take a 
view of their bearing on the interests or 
convenience, I will not say of obsolete 
factions but of political parties. The ques- 
tion before us is whether we shall consent 
to entertain the financial propositions sub- 
mitted by the Government, and shall ac- 
cordingly proceed in Committee to examine 
them in their proper order. I think that, 
after what took place on Friday night last, 
itis impossible for the House to refuse to 
go into Committee. I, for one, cannot 
divide with the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) if he should press his 
Motion to a division. But at the same 
time, although I go into Committee on the 
ground of an understanding which I think 
has generally prevailed, and also on the 
ground of practical convenience, I am bound 
tosay I do so under protest, and for two 
reasons, which I will briefly state to the 
ouse, The first of those reasons is, Sir, 
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that for the first time within my recollec- 
tion, I think for the very first time, and 
perhaps for the first time within the recol- 
lection of men much older than myself, a 
Budget has been presented to us on the 
part of the Government, in which I presume 
to say it is not professed to provide for the 
service of the year one single farthing be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary to meet 
that service. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, it is true, upon the 
figures he has submitted to the House, 
purports to show a surplus of 400,0001.; 
but that 400,000/7., which he will apply, I 
say, to the service of the year, is not money 
raised for the service of the year—it is 
simply and solely—and I think it is the 
first time I have known such a proposition 
to be made—it is simply and solely so much 
debt which it is proposed virtually to assign 
to that purpose. In former years it was 
found convenient to borrow money for the 
purpose of lending it out again for useful 
public works. The right hon. Gentleman 
says it is necessary to put an end to that 
system. The repayment of this money 
will come in this year at the rate of 400,0000. 
On money borrowed for public works com- 
ing in, what ought to be done with it? It 
is a question I am ashamed to ask. There 
is no man in this House who will not say 
at once that money borrowed for the pur- 
pose of public works ought to be applied to 
the extinction of the debt by creating which 
it was obtained. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman applies it to the service of the 
year. By creating debt for the service of 
the year, he shows a surplus of 400,000/. 
I protest against a recognition of the 
principle that it is the business or duty 
of the Minister to submit an estimate 
of Income and Expenditure for the year 
in which he makes no provision be- 
yond the absolute minimum which that 
service will require. The other ground on 
which I protest against the mode and order 
of proceeding, is one to which I glanced 
on a former night. I took the liberty of 
requesting the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider that representation. He did not 
think fit to do so, but gave a negative 
answer on the instant. It is necessary, 
therefore, I should state afresh the grounds 
of my protest, and I shall be much sur- 
prised if I do not show the House they 
are no light grounds, whether considered 
in their own intrinsic reasonableness, or 
with reference to the authority from which 
I think they derive their strongest and 
most positive support. The ground I took 
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was this—that, in making provision for 
the service of the year, the House of Com- 
mons ought not to remit taxation until you 
have made sure of your Ways and Means 
for the year, and therefore I may presume 
to say to the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would be wrong if he called on us to deal 
with the minor items of his Budget—if he 
called on us to settle the question of the 
House Tax—and especially if he called on 
us to proceed to the remission of any duty, 
until he had obtained from this House a 
new recognition of the principle of the 
Income Tax. And in so doing, I stated 
the principle on which Sir Robert Peel 
proceeded in 1842. At that period he 
was pressed from all quarters, and with 
much reason, because of the great incon- 
venience to trade in consequence of delay- 
ing the discussion of the tariff—he was 
requested to proceed with the discussion 
on the tariff, before that on the Income 
Tax. He steadily refused. It was even 
imputed to him that he was insincere, and 
meant to throw over the tariff when he 
had got the Income Tax. He repelled, as 
well he might, such an imputation with 
scorn, and he obtained from this House 
the second reading of the Income Tax 
Act before he would proceed to discuss 
any remission of taxation. That, I say, 
is a sound and reasonable principle, and 
that is the principle in favour of which 
I wish to record my protest. But I intend 
to support my protest by reference to the 
conduct of another authority. It is not 
the first time a protest of this nature has 
been taken. We had this matter fully 
discussed at a recent period, and that 
period was only last year, 1851. I will 
state to the House briefly the circum- 
stances of the two cases. In i851 the 
Income Tax had been renewed only for a 
single year. In 1851 there was a surplus 
of 2,000,0007. The right hon. the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir C. Wood) 
proposed to the House—with the Income 
Tax about to expire in nine months-—he 
proposed to the House to deal with certain 
branches of revenue—he proposed to ex- 
change the Window Tax for a House Tax, 
and in so doing to sacrifice some 600,0001. 
upon the service of the year. I think I 
am correct in that statement. One half 
of the remission only would come to be 
charged on the year. Half of the Win- 
dow Tax was 95U,0001., and half of the 
House Tax 350,000/. It, therefore, ap- 
eared he would make a sacrifice of 
00,000/., and retain a surplus of 
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1,400,0007. Under these circumstances 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) made 4 
Motion in this House, which was supported 
by myself, and to the reasonableness of 
which I still adhere. On the 24th June, 
1851, the following Resolution was gub. 
mitted as a condemnation of the conduct 
of the then Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer :— 

‘That according to an Estimate of the pro- 
bable future produce of the existing taxes, sub- 
mitted to this Howse by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it appears that a surplus Revenue 
may be expected in the present year to the extent 
of about 2,000,000/. That in the Revenue so 
estimated is included a sum exceeding 5,000,000, 
derived from the Tax on Income, respecting which 
an inquiry has been directed to be made by a 
Committee of this House, on the result of whose 
labours may depend the future renewal or modifi- 
eation of that important impcst. That in this 
provisional state of the financial arrangements of 
the country, it appears to this House to be most 
consistent with a due regard to the maintenance 
of public credit, and the exigencies of the public 
service, not to make any material sacrifice of 
public income in effecting such changes as may 
be deemed advisable in other branches of taxa- 
tion.” —[3 Hansard, exvii. 1164.] 

That Motion was moved, Sir, as an Amend- 
ment to your leaving the Chair to go into 
Committee on the House tax, and the prin- 
ciple of it was, that because the Income 
tax was only renewed for a year, it was 
not justifiable to sacrifice 600,0001. of taxa- 
tion, although it left a surplus of 1,400,001. 
in hand. I am not sure if there were any 
other items: if there were, they were of a 
trifling character. I am not sure whether 
there was not a reduction on coffee; but it 
is immaterial for the present purpose whe- 
ther the surplus left was 1,40u,0000. or 
1,200,0007. I now wish to draw a com- 
parison between the proceedings of the 
author of that Motion, and the proceedings 
of the present Government. I have shown 
the strict views which the author of that 
Motion entertained of the financial duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have 
shown that he was not satisfied with the 
late Government, because they retained 
only 1,200,0007. or 1,400,0000. surplus 
when the Income tax was renewed for one 
year. How do we now stand? We now 
stand thus: The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer shows for 
the year—I proceed all along upon his own 
figures—for 1853-4, a surplus in all of 
1,600,0002. that is, 1,300,0002. which he 
calls surplus, and 300,0001. which he saves 
in the Kafir war. Against that 1,600,000. 
he charges 600,000/. which he lays on the 
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Estimates, and 100,000/. remission of the 
Light dues, making together 700,0000. 
That deducted from 1,600,000/. leaves a 
surplus of 900,0007. Where the late Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had a surplus of 
1,400,000., the right hon. Gentleman has 
a surplus of only 900,000/.; and is he, 
who was not satisfied with his predecessor 
leaving only 1,400,000/. surplus, going to 
sacrifice any portion of that 900,000I.? 
let us compare the taxes he proposes to 
impose and the taxes he is going to remit. 
I will take it on his own estimate, without 
questioning its correctness. He proposes to 
surrender for the year 1853-4, 1,000,0001. 
on the Malt tax—I confess I thought it a 
low estimate, but I will take it as he gives 
it—then he proposes to give up 400,0000. 
on tea. Against those sacrifices he imposes 
anew House tax, the amount of which will 
be 1,000,0007. annually. Only one half of 
that increase can be charged against the 
present year, being 500,000/. He is going 
to remit 1,400,000/., and impose 500,000. ; 
therefore, he is going to part with his 
900,0007., the entire surplus which he pro- 
fesses to show. And yet the right hon. 
Gentleman himself is the man who made 
the Motion I have quoted. It was the right 
hon, Gentleman who laid down the principle 
that with the Income tax renewed only for 
one year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not justified in reducing the surplus 
even to so low a point as 1,200,0001. It is 
the right hon. Gentleman himself who, with 
the Income tax depending, refuses to take a 
vote on that tax, and insists on proceeding 
to consider the scheme of the Budget, 
which involves the surrendering of every 
farthing of the surplus he professes to 
show. Therefore, my protest, I humbly 
submit, is entirely supported both by the 
doctrines and practice, under happier cir- 
cumstances, of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. The hon. Baronet who has just 
sat down deprecates the many taunts and 
jeers directed against Gentlemen who have 
changed their opinions on the question of 
free trade. I confess, so far as the de- 
bates in the House are concerned, I had 
hoped that there had been a great absence 
of such taunts and jeers. All I can say for 
myself is, that, whether succesful or not, I 
have striven to avoid their use—and I am 
quite certain, if they have escaped from 
me, or any other person, they have escaped 
from inadvertence and human infirmity. 
But at the same time I must say there are 
circumstances, and especially the circum- 
stances in which the Government appears 
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to you to be going wrong, in which it is 
your duty to remind that Government of 
the principles which they themselves have 
laid down. I read the other day an amu- 
sing account, whether correctly reported or 
not I cannot say, of proceedings at a local 
election (Peterborough), at which one of 
the Candidates (Mr. Whalley) complained 
of the other Candidate, that he had re- 
sorted to an unworthy artifice in referring 
to his antecedents. It is from no desire 
to practise either a worthy or unworthy 
artifice, that in this single point I refer to 
the antecedents of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to 
point out that the doctrine, as I think a 
sound doctrine, which he propounded last 
year, and on which he felt so strongly that 
he felt it necessary to make it the subject. 
of a Motion and a Division—the doctrine, 
that it is the duty of the House to secure 
the Ways and Means before it votes away 
any taxes—is the identical doctrine which 
I submitted to his acceptance on Monday 
last, and which I will not say he contu- 
meliously but he certainly summarily re- 
jected. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not think the address 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford has a ten- 
dency to facilitate that progress of the 
public business which he says it is his ob- 
ject to promote. One would have sup- 
posed, from the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton) had originated a discussion 
which was an obstacle to that progress 
which I presume all desire. I am grateful 
to any circumstance that gave my hon. 
Friend the opportunity of making one of 
the most masterly speeches I have ever 
heard. Certainly no Gentleman in this 
House could have risen more legitimately 
than my hon. Friend. What has taken 
place? No sooner had the Motion been 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that you, Sir, leave the chair, and we 
should go into Committee and proceed to 
business, than one of the most influential 
and distinguished Members of the Oppo- 
sition, representing, I suppose, the united 
opinion of what I must term the some- 
what discordant aggregation of sections of 
which it is composed—with that vivacious 
tone which distinguishes him, and with 
that energy of language which is always 
at his disposal, seemed to me, in open- 
ing the campaign, to indicate the line 
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the opposing forces were going to take. | mode in which we keep the public accounts; 
Certainly I did imagine, when a person of and I am persuaded that when that case is 
so much influence was advanced as an fairly brought before the House, it w; 
organ of the party, that a trial of strength ‘tablish, to the satisfaction of a locum a 
[no teenoutan, he tora av: einend atten otis a 
» ag » eX-| ourse. e right 
ceedingly deprecate. The hon. Gentleman | Gentleman is offended with me Pet 
tan iketlon: for Netdnghem; and'n connty |to the conte of pabe’ baleeane 
: | ct of public business, 
Member, also on that side of the House, | man has a greater ponies? for the nigh 
made an excellent speech in vindication of hon. Gentleman than myself; no man more 
the policy of the Government. Certainly, | appreciates his abilities; and I me 
. . 7 >| Ss , ant 
so far there was no inclination on our part | disrespect to him that I did not, in ro 
to throw any obstacle in the progress of | ducting the business of the Government 
ney pes ac gr age sare oppo- _ we —_ — wags. thinks 
i cen, an e debate was as-| the preferable one. e right hon. Gen- 
suming the character of a debate on the | tleman alluded to the saan I took with 
general question—and I was extremely | reference to the conduct of the Gover. 
— to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- ment when the income and property tax 
er for Hertfordshire when he rose, as I | was only voted for one year. I think th 
. *.* . . | ‘ e 
think, under most legitimate circumstances, | circumstances of the — perfectly dis. 
to answer an athens made, and to vindi- | similar. When I brought forward that 
i heepeh ty his. greens, and 1 am |setieeh to» Commie an 
roval ; | referred to a Committee—it was under the 
sure the House will not regret any cir-| investigation of a Committee—and it was 
eumstance which led to that expression of extremely doubtful what would be the re- 
opinion by my hon. Friend. The right | sult; the impression rather was that the 
man eeee Os pay for the iy | igh of that ager would be against 
rsity 0 xford, rising, as 1 supposed, to| the continuance of the propert and in- 
recall the House to what would certainly | come tax. Now, there co a te per- 
be the more convenient course, enters into | son in this House, wherever he may sit, or 
an argument, which, if I answer in detail, whatever his opinions may be, who has the 
— _ a ng ee rye a _— a “ye - of money 
lon of the policy o e Government, and | equal to that produced by the property 
som an Mage wt 4 pane rad a from | we ae tax will be produced this year 
eaving the chair. I must refrain from re-| by a law of the same kind. Whether the 
plying in detail to the right hon. Gentle-| scale I propose, or the old scale, or the 
man. The right hon. Gentleman has made | proposition of the hon. Member for Mon- 
one charge against me, that I have esti- | trose shall be adopted, may be a question; 
mated a surplus which is a fictitious sur-| but that a sum of five millions and more 
plus, entirely produced by borrowed money | will be raised by a property and income 
now repaid. I do not think this is exactly | tax, no man can have the slightest doubt. 
the opportunity to go into minute detail on| Weill, then, the right hon. Gentleman 
that subject. I can only say that it ap- | says, I ought to take the course usually 
pears to me that the right hon, Gentleman | taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
4 a wage | in cenemens 4 the facts.| under the circumstances of bringing for- 
shall be able to show the House, at the| ward a financial statement. I want to 
right time, that no other course could be/ know what parallel there is between the 
taken than including it in my estimate as | circumstances in which the present Govern- 
z a _ I shall oat to the satis- | ment is placed, and the ordinary posi- 
tine of bs s ——— that “¥ one — aged the yma of ~ cee 
is borrowed money. in bringing forward his financial state- 
shall show the highest authority for the | ment. “Have we not been taunted from 
course I recommend. But I hope I shall} the beginning that we are avoiding bring- 
be able, not merely to obtain that particu-| ing forward our measures? Have not the 
lar -” towards the estimate I have of-| most vulgar insinuations—not heard, of 
ar og pe Bersage but that I “_ also | course, in this House—been made, that * 
e able to obtain their support, by laying | are clinging to office, if not to power, an 
before them certain facts which will lead | evading that responsibility which attaches 
to a great and salutary change in the|to every Government, of coming forward 
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and indicating the policy which we recom- 
mend? The policy which we recommend 
is a distinct policy. I said on Friday last, 
that with a view to assimilate our financial 
system to the new commercial system now 
universally acknowledged and established, I 
had,on the part of the Government, to bring 
forward measures for the purpose; and now 
Iam taunted, and told I ought to have fol- 
lowed the miserable routine—[ Cheers ]|— 
the miserable routine of commonplace cir- 
cumstances. I feel persuaded that the 
course I have taken is right. I feel per- 
suaded that we ought not to avoid a free 
and frank encounter on the policy we re- 
commend. I have endeavoured to place 
that policy, without reserve, before the 
House. Nothing is further from our de- 
sire than to shrink from the decision of the 
House; and I hope now, Sir, that you are 
about to leave the chair, that decision will 
soon be arrived at. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one question. He understood 
ona former occasion that the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that Ministers intended 
to stand or fall by the proposition he then 
made. His (Mr. Duncombe’s) objection, 
therefore, was that the House was to have 
the Budget, the whole Budget, and nothing 
but the Budget; and that, if so, they were 
not going into Committee for the purpose 
of amending this Budget, rejecting or 
adopting any particular item, but of swal- 
lowing it altogether. To that he objected. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
state that he had been misunderstood, and 
that he meant to treat that as a delibe- 
rative assembly, and that they might alter 
and amend the Budget, it would be un- 
reasonable and unjustifiable in him (Mr. 
Duncombe) to divide; but unless he had 
that assurance he should certainly take 
the sense of the House on the question of 
the Speaker leaving the chair. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
wished to state, as his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Duncombe) had intimated that he had 
doubts whether he should divide the House, 
that if he thought proper to divide, he 
(Lord J. Russell) could not take that course 
with him, but should be ready to go into 
Committee upon the propositions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He would only say, fur- 
ther, that he supposed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would expect that when they went 
into Committee they should not merely 
iscuss a single proposition that might be 





before them, but that he, having unfolded 
a plan on Friday last, and gone into the 
consideration of it for five hours, would 
be prepared to expect that the whole of his 
propositions should be discussed. The 
might then examine what was the state of 
the finances which the right hon. Gentle- 
man found, and what would be the state 
of those finances supposing his propositions 
carried; in short, the whole case must be 
before the Committee. He (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) certainly did not find fault with the 
right hon. Gentleman for having brought 
forward the plan which he thought for the 
benefit of the country; he would say that 
the right hon. Gentleman had certainly so 
far redeemed his pledge that he would lose 
no time in bringing forward his Budget, 
however much he (Lord J. Russell) might 
object to the greater part of that Budget. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
hoped the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give an answer to the 
question of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Duncombe) because on the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman would depend a 
considerable number of votes on that side 
of the House. He had no wish to divide 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury, if he was mistaken in his view with 
regard to what was said on a former occa- 
sion by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; but he must say it was an 
insult to this House and to the country, if 
they were to be told— [Mr. Hupson: 
Hear, hear!] At such an early hour of 
the evening he would beg to inform the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson) 
that he had no excuse for the interruption 
he was causing. He was saying he thought 
it was an insult to this House and to the 
country, if they were told, that, unless 
every item of the Budget was accepted by 
the House there should be no Budget, and 
the Ministry would stand or fall by the 
Budget. Under such circumstances his 
hon. Friend could take no other course 
than to move an Amendment to going into 
Committee on such terms. He called on 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to give a distinct answer to that ques- 
tion. If he refused to give an answer, he 
hoped the hon. Member for Finsbury would 
not withdraw his Motion. He hoped that 
there were a sufficient number of Gentle- 
men in the House to show by their 
votes the opinion which they entertained 
of Her Majesty’s Government on this oc- 
casion. 


Mr. HUDSON: Sir, having been pers 
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sonally alluded to by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, I get up to answer the im- 
putation he has east upon me. I can un- 
derstand the hon. Gentleman—and the 
hon, Gentleman or any other man ought to 
be ashamed of himself to make use of such 
language. I tell the hon. Gentleman that 
there is no man more ready to meet an 
imputation than myself; and tell him that 
I am ready to meet him here or elsewhere. 
I have now done with the hon. Gentleman. 
I am not unwilling to return any friend- 
ship the hon. Member may think fit to 
express, and I am sorry that he should 
have cast such an imputation upon me. 
[Mr. Bernat Osporne: I accept your 
apology.] I trust the hon. Member will 
not again indulge in any such remarks as 
he has made to-night. I now wish to ad- 
dress myself to the main question, namely, 
whether this Motion should be withdrawn 
or not. I think that the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, having made it, is bound to di- 
vide upon it, and, for my part, I am quite 
ready to go to a division on the question. 
Mr, HUME was of opinion that the 
question to which the hon. Members for 
Finsbury and Middlesex were so anxious 
to obtain a reply, had been answered 
already. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had asked 
for a question on which to take a vote on 


the whole policy of the Government; but | 
that vote would not bind each individual | 


Member as to every item of the Budget. 
He apprehended that it was perfectly un- 
derstood, on both sides of the House, that 
upon each and every one of the votes pro- 
posed by the Government, whether with 
respect to the house tax, the malt tax, or 
the tea duties, hon. Members were to have 


an opportunity in Committee of submitting | 
He trusted | 


any amendments they pleased. 
that, under these circumstances, his hon. 
Friends would perceive that the very best 
course that the House could pursue was 
to go, with as little delay as possible, into 
a Committee of Ways and Means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg the House to believe that 
I have no desire to answer, otherwise than 
in the most satisfactory manner in my 
power, any questions that any hon. Mem- 
ber may think fit to puttome. I thought 
there was a most distinet understanding on 
all sides of the House as to the course to 
be pursued on this subject; and if I had 
any doubt as to the existence of such an 
understanding, it would have been dis- 
pelled by the remarks which have fallen 


Mr. Hudson 
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this evening from the noble Lord the 
Member for London, who appeared to be 
quite as well aware of the true state of the 
case as any one could be at this side of 
the House, With respeet to the state. 
ment I had the honour to make this day 
week, I am sensible that it may haye 
been too long, but it was not longer than 
I felt it consistent with my duty towards 
the House and the country to make jt; 
but when it was concluded, I had thought 
that it was perfectly well understood op 
all sides of the House that we were to go 
into Committee this evening, and that an 
opportunity was then to be afforded to all 
Members who might choose to accept it, 
of stating in what respects their own views 
might differ from those which I propounded 
on the part of the Government. The noble 
Lord the Member for London has expressed 
so well the feelings of the Government— 
and, indeed, I think I may add of the 
House—upon this subjeet, that I do not 
think it neeessary to dwell apon it at any 
length. It did not occur to me that there 
was any necessity to answer the questions 
'of the hon. Members for Finsbury and 
| Middlesex—questions which seemed to me 
| of a loose and inconclusive ehareeter, and 
having no especial reference to the rather 
vague and desultory statements with which 
they were prefaced, I certainly did not 
say that the Government were resolved to 
stand or fall by every vote in Committee 
of Ways and Means, for I should have 
considered such a declaration most arro- 
gant and presumptuous; but what I did 
mean to convey was this: that the whole 
scheme of the Budget being founded upon 
certain principles, we should consider as 
fatal to the whole any vote that was actu- 
ally subversive of those principles. I said 
that the whole project being based upon 
certain great principles, we must, a8 & 
matter of course, fall by any vote the 
effect of which would be to cause a depar- 
ture from those prineiples. In the case, 
for instance, of the income and property 
| tax, the whole policy recommended by the 
| Government being founded upon the prin- 
‘ciple that a distinction should be recog- 
|nised between precarious and realised in- 
/comes, any negation on the yet of the 
House of that principle would, no doubt, 
| be fatal to the whole scheme. But if this 
| principle be preserved inviolate, other re- 
gulations respecting the income tax will be 
simply regarded as matters of detail, and 
/as such will not involve the fate of the 
Government, So, again, with regard 
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the first vote—the extension of the house 
tax—is a principle of such importance that 
the Government are of opinion that it 
ought to be insisted upon. The details of 
the tax doubtlessly are also matters of 
importance; but it would be arrogant and 

mptuous in me to declare that the 
Government are prepared to stand or fall 
by them. I trust that this explanation 
will be regarded as satisfactory. 

Ma. DUNCOMBE said, that after the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he did not think it necessary to press the 
Motion to a division. 

The Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’’ put, and agreed to. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved the following Resolution :— 


“That, from and after the 5th day of April, 
1858, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vict., cap. 36, upon Inhabited Dwell- 
ing Houses in Great Britain, according to the an- 
nual value thereof, shall cease and determine, and 
in lieu thereof there shall be granted and made 
payable on all such Dwelling Houses the following 
Daties (that is to say )}— 

“For every Inhabited Dwelling House which 
with the household and other offices, yards, and 
gardens therewith occupied and charged, is or 
shall be worth the rent of 10/. or upwards by the 


year, 

“ Where any such Dwelling House shall be oc- 
cupied by any person in trade who shall expose te 
sale and sell any goods, wares, or merchandise in 
any shop or warehouse, being part of the same 
Dwelling House, and in the front and on the ground 
or basement story thereof ; 

“ And also where any such Dwelling House shall 
be oceupied by any person who shall be duly 
licensed by the Laws in force to sell therein by 
retail beer, ale, wine, or other liquors, although 
the reom or rooms thereof in which any such 
liquors shall be exposed to sale, sold, drunk, or 
consumed, shall not be such shop or warehouse as 
aforesaid ; 

“And also where any such Dwelling House shall 
be afarm-house occupied by a tenant or farm ser- 
vant, and bond fide used for the purposes of hus- 
bandry only, 

_ “There shall be charged for every twenty shil- 
lings of such annual value of any such Dwelling 
House, the sum of One Shilling. 

“ And where any such Dwelling House shall not 
be occupied and used for any such purpose and 
i manner aforesaid, there shall be charged for 
every Twenty Shillings of such annual value there- 
of, the sum of One Shilling and Sixpence.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he had be- 
stowed great attention upon the whole 
scheme proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exehequer, but 
he intended to confine his observations en- 
tirely to his proposal to increase the House 
Tax. When the right hon. Baronet the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir C. 





Wood), brought forward his measure im- 
posing the House Tax, he stated that he 
did so solely with the intention of raising 
the sum required to make good the defi- 
ciency oceasioned by the repeal of the 
Window Duties; and he declared that he 
did not wish to obtain a single shilling 
more than was wanted for that purpose. 
Undoubtedly, by the repeal of the Window 
Tax a very large concession had been 
made to the public; but the proposition of 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was in direct violation of the under- 
standing that took place at the time, and 
which induced the House of Commons to 
assent to a House Tax in any shape. The 
effect of it would be to lay every working 
man, though he only occupied a single 
room, directly or indirectly, under contri- 
bution; and the tax would consequently 
inflict upon the labouring classes of Lon- 
don, and of most other large towns, the 
greatest possible injustice. The hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir B. Lytton) had said 
that a tax upon houses was just and fair; 
but he (Mr. Williams) was directly of the 
opposite opinion. In the towns—and espe- 
cially in the metropolis—almost every 
house would be liable; whereas in the 
country there would be whole districts in 
which scarcely a single dwelling would be 
rateable to the tax. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] He 
would venture to assert that there were at 
least 20,000 persons in the constituency 
which he represented who would have to 
pay the increased duties, but who had not 
before been liable to the tax; whereas in 
the country there was not one farmer in 
ten who would come within the scope of 
the measure. Again, in the country the 
houses of gentlemen not being rated ac- 
cording to their cost were often treated 
with notorious partiality; mansions that 
had cost 50,0001. or 100,C00%. to build, 
being frequently charged at only 1501. or 
2001. a year. It was this which had 
formed one of the chief grievances of the 
old war Property Tax. Why, one of the 
richest noblemen in the country had once 
occupied one of the most splendid houses 
in the metropolis, and yet he was rated at 
very little more than the next house which 
had only two windows to each story. He 
(Mr. Williams) had attended on the pre- 
vious night a very numerous meeting of 
his constituents, at which a very high au- 
thority in the parish of Lambeth stated 
that the imposition of the proposed House 
Tax would disfranchise 2,000 electors in 
that parish alone. It would embrace every 
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house in the parish, and would lead to oad 
wholesale disfranchisement of voters. In- | them, he trusted that the Committee would 
deed it was his opinion that this tax had sanction the principle to which he had ad. 
been proposed for the express purpose of | verted, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
disfranchisement. In the small country | would reconsider his Budget, with a view 
constituencies the disfranchisement of ten | to adopt his (Mr. Williams’s) proposition, 
or twelve voters would make all the differ- | and so to put an end toa system so iniquit- 
ence; and Gentlemen on the other side, ous as the present. With this view he 
looked more after these things than those | begged to submit to the Committee the 
who belonged to the Opposition, and espe- | Resolution which he had put into the 
cially to the party with which he (Mr. Wil- | hands of the Chairman; and in conclusion, 
liams) was more immediately connected. | he wished to express his opinion that the 
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return, however, to the subject now before 


Ways and 


They went about with tax collectors, and 
having discovered what voters were in ar- 
rear of their rates found means to pay 
them for them. He (Mr. Williams) did 
not object to the reduction of the duty 
upon malt, though he thought that the be- 
nefit both to the consumer and the barley 
grower had been very much overrated. 
He was also a strong advocate for the reduc- 
tion of the duty upon tea, and for the abo- 
lition of the Light Dues; and, if the 
House adopted these reductions, they must 
of course provide some means of making 
up the deficiency; but he did object to any 
attempt to so by an increased House Tax. 
He would point out, however, to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer other means for making up the 
deficiency. There was a tax which affected 
most oppressively one class of the com- 
munity, but which, at the same time did 
not affect the rich, but which ought to be 
extended to them—he meant the Probate 
and Legacy Duties, which were at present 
levied upon personal property of every de- 
scription, but from which all real property 
was exempt. If a man, by a long life of 
penury, should be able to leave 201., 
though the very bed on which he died and 
the clothes he wore were valued to make 
up that sum, it must be taxed 10 per cent; 
but a person might leave a vast landed 
property—a property perhaps of 50,0001. 
or 100,000/. a year—and it would be en- 
tirely exempted from these duties. Was 
that fair or just? The present Probate 
and Legacy Duties produced 2,400,0000. 
a year; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would extend them to real property, he 
would not only be doing equal justice to 
every class of the community, but he would 
have ample funds with which to carry out 
his contemplated reductions of taxation. 
There was, by-the-by, another impost, 
the removal of which was eryingly de- 
manded, and that he ventured also to press 
upon the consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, namely, the duty on soap. To 
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greatest credit was due to the right hon, 
Gentleman for the announcement he had 
made relative to the payment into the Ex- 
chequer of all the public money, amounting 
to 6,000,0007. a year, which was now paid 
over, without the authority of this House, 
by the various departments that collected 
the taxes. He also thought that the great- 
est credit was due to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the announcement of his intention 
to review the whole of our public expendi- 
ture, with a view to a considerable redue- 
tion in the different public offices. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
remain in office long enough to carry out 
these important reforms ; but he was sorry 
to say that he could not vote in favour of 
his scheme for extending the House Tax, 
because he looked upon that scheme as 
founded on injustice and inequality. If, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman would 
adopt his (Mr. Williams’s) proposition, he 
thought he should have little difficulty in 
accepting the rest of the Budget; and he 
certainly much approved of the distinction 
which was proposed to be made in levying 
the tax upon fixed and uncertain incomes. 
He would now beg to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That in lieu of an increase of the Tax upon 
Houses proposed by the said Resolution, real 
property shall be made to pay the same Probate 
and Legacy Duties as are now payable on personal 
property.” 

Mr. HUME begged to ask how they 
were to come to a decision upon this sub- 
ject? He would venture to submit to his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Williams) that his 
Amendment did not meet the object for 
which the question had been brought for- 
ward. The point they had to decide was, 
whether they were disposed to accept the 
Budget, and give the Ministers time to 
carry it out; or whether they should, i 
limine, reject it altogether, and tell them 
to go about their business? The Amend- 
ment, therefore, could lead to nothing ; and 
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he submitted to his hon. Friend that he| worse off than those who had only 1501. 
had better wait until the Government | To Members of that House it might be a 
should bring in their Bill altering the tax. | matter of no consequence whether they 
That would be at least an intelligible | paid 41. 7s. 6d. a year more or less, but to 
course. | their poorer fellow-countrymen it made all 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the/| the difference between comfort and neces- 
Motion he was proposing could not be! sity. In their behalf he contended that 
brought forward as an Amendment on such | if an Income tax were founded upon ex- 
a Bill as that to which the hon. Member | emptions at all, it ought to be done upon a 
for Montrose had alluded. He was sup-| different principle. Then there was the 


rted by a high authority in the opinion 
that this was the best and most just means 
of bringing the question forward. 

Sr ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
wished to make an observation on what 
had fallen from the two Arcadians oppo- 
site. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) that the proper 
time for raising the question, which the 
junior Arcadian (Mr. Williams) had intro- 
dueed was when a Bill was brought for- 
ward. Strange to say, he agreed with 
that hon. Member in his concluding obser- 
vations: he felt that an appeal ought to 
be made to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reconsider 
the exemptions that were previously in 
foree, and some of which he proposed by 
this measure to continue. He could very 


well understand a system of taxation which 
excluded all exemptions whatever, and 
touched the labourer at 12s. a week equally 
as the man of an independent income. 


That was intelligible. But, if exemptions 
were introduced at all, he contended— 
whatever might be the point at which they 
fixed the limit, whether it were 1002. or 
1501.—that limit ought to be observed in 
all incomes, whether in the case of the in- 
come below the limit, which was therefore 
exempted altogether, or in the case of an 
income above the limit, which ought to be 
taxed only on the amount of the excess. 
If they felt that a man with 1500. a year 
ought to be exempt from the Income Tax, 
they ought to exempt all small incomes to 
that extent. For instance, if a man was 
in the receipt of 1601. a year, they ought 
to exempt the original 150/. upon which 
the assessment had hitherto been made, 
and only charge him for 10/. The same 
should be done with incomes of 300I. or 
5001., and up to 1,000/., at which the 
whole income might be taxed. If it were 
fitting to exempt a party who only received 
1501, they ought in consistence to extend 
theboon, and grant it to those who had an 
income of 150/., plus 107. The case was 
peculiarly hard at present on those who 
had about 1517. They were a great deal 
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ease of those of a particular profession. 
The right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer suggested the relief to all clergymen 
having 1000. a year; and he hoped this 
weuld not be objected to by any one. But 
he had been surprised to hear it calculated 
by a former Lord of the Treasury that the 
loss of 30,0007. thus caused represented a 
eapital of 4,000,0U0/. He (Sir R.H. Inglis) 
denied this, and doubted the capacity of 
one who could make such a calculation 
to fill the office of Lord of the Treasury. 
He hoped that not only the incomes, but 
the houses, of this class of the clergy 
would be exempted. They were compelled, 
whatever their privations, to maintain the 
external appearance of gentlemen; and 
their exemption or non-exemption would 
make all the difference between comfort 
and penury. He implored the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if he continued the system of ex- 
emptions, to make the assessment over 
and above the amount of exemption, and 
also to exempt the clergy of 1002. a year 
from the operation of the House Tax. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he concurred entirely 
with the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) in regard to the tax he suggested 
as a substitute, provided one was necessary; 
it would be very much better than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposition, 
and very much more just to the country. 
But he did not think it advisable that that 
proposition should be interjected at that 
moment, when the House was about to 
consider a distinct proposition made by the 
Government. As a Resolution with regard 
to the House tax was now before the 
_Committee, it would be much better to 
vote ‘‘aye”’ or ‘‘no”’ to that proposition. 
He did not himself see the necessity for 
any new tax at all. When there was such 
necessity, he thought a tax upon succes- 
sions applying generally to all property, 
would be the tax that that House ought to 
agree to; and tiil that was agreed to, he 
did not mean to give a vote in favour of 
any new tax whatever. He begged to 
suggest to the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
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whether it would not best serve the dis- 
cussion of the important question now 
before them not to have the simple pro- 
position of the Government covered over, 
so that the Committee might know what 
it was voting about. Such a course would 
best serve the purposes of the Government, 
of the House, and of the country. 

Mr. HUDSON said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright) had asked 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams) to withdraw his Amendment, on 
the ground that no new tax was wanted. 
But the hon. Member for Lambeth would 
be under this difficulty, that he had ad- 
mitted his entire approval of the Budget, 
and allowed that a new tax was required. 
Under these cireumstances he(Mr. Hudson) 
could not see how the Amendment could 
be withdrawn. Having presented a peti- 
tion from his constituents against the in- 
crease of the House tax, he wished to 
make a few observations explanatory of his 
reasons for disagreeing with the prayer of 
that petition, and intending to support the 
increase of the tax. Already he thought 
his constituents were under much obliga- 
tion to the Government, for their removal 
from the shipping interest of all those im- 
positions and causes of complaints which 
that interest had so grievously laboured 
under. That interest had had justice done 
to them, and no more than justice. But 
even that they had sought unsuccessfully 
for years, and whatever Government was 
at the head of affairs, he had assisted them. 
From this Government they had obtained 
it, and in the removal of their grievances, 
and so far as that part of the Budget went, 
his constituents were under very great ob- 
ligations to the present Government. If, 
then, they were to have added to this the 
benefits of cheap tea and cheap beer, they 
could scarcely complain if they suffered a 
little in some other way, especially when 
the loss was so disproportionate to the gain. 
When he looked at the result of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer’s opera- 
tions, he found a reduction of 3,000, 0000. of 
taxation, and an imposition of 1,000,000/., 
therefore, as a part of the community, his 
(Mr. Hudson’s) constituents must derive 
great advantage from the Budget. Taking 
first the reduction of the Tea duties, if it, 
while extending the comforts of the poor, 
extended also our commercial relations, he 
was satisfied that it was a wise measure, 
and only regretted that instead of having 
to carry the reduction over six years, they 
were not able to carry it out immediately. 
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| As regarded the reduction of the Malt Tay 
| he believed it would have a most beneficial 
| effect on the agriculturist as well as Upon 
'the comforts and enjoyments of the poor. 
He was one of those who thought the total 
abolition of the Malt Tax most desirable, 
but it was apparently, for the present, im- 
possible. However, he believed the aban- 
donment of one half of it must lead in no 
short time to the abolition of the other, 
He was satisfied that eventually the whole 
of that tax must be done away with. As 
regarded the Budget generally, he was 
satisfied, from his connexion with numerous 
parties, that it was acceptable to the coun- 
try. He was satisfied that the real opinion 
of the hon. Member for Lambeth, had he 
appeared there as the representative of an 
agricultural instead of a town constituency, 
would have been in favour of accepting the 
whole Budget; for himself, even if it should 
be offensive to his constituents, he was per- 
fectly ready to give his support to the in- 
crease cf the House tax. The right hon, 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr, 
Gladstone), whose opinions must always 
have considerable weight with the House 
and the country, said that they had no 
right to make a difference between incomes 
derived from real property and from pre- 
carious sources. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman had proved anything he had 
proved too much, for it went to the extent 
of showing that they could not tax funded 
property at all. To put a tax on funded 
property, whenever the necessities of the 
country required it, had been the custom 
ever since that kind of property existed. 
But he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
was there no difference between real pro- 
perty and fluctuating, or precarious in- 
comes; was there no difference between 
the case of a gentleman obtaining his 500. 
a year from real property, and that of 
another gentleman earning the same sum 
by his own talents? Was there any one 
could say that a person receiving his in- 
come had the same objection to pay for the 
public maintenance as the individuals who 
had a fixed and ascertained real property! 
Everybody out of the House would thank 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the bold manner 
in which he had acted; and he (Mr. 
Hudson), for one, rejoiced that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not been bound down 
and fettered by the precedents of former 
times, but had taken a course which he 
(Mr. Hudson) believed consonant with good 





faith, and beneficial to the country at large. 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford had stated that 
the Ways and Means would not be equal 
to the expenditure of the country. On the 
5th of October last, there was a surplus of 
9,000,0007. He did not think that sur- 

us would be diminished on the 5th of 
January next. Any person who knew the 
resources of the country, must be fully 
aware that the revenue of the country 
must largely increase, and that there would 
not only be a surplus, but a very large 
surplus, if the financial arrangements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were, as he| 
hoped they would be, fully carried out. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London (Lord J. Russell) had stated, to 
his (Mr. Hudson’s) great surprise, that con- 
siderable alarm existed in the public mind 
with regard to this Budget. But he, who 
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rate. He thought the hon. Member for 
Lambeth quite right, and trusted that the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Manchester 
would not drive him from his purpose. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
beg leave to withdraw his Amendment. 
As many hon. Members near him shared 
in the feeling of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright), that a distinct vote 
should be taken on the House tax, unen- 
cumbered by any other Motion, and as he 
should be very sorry to risk the loss of one 
vote against that tax; he would consent to 
the appeal which had been made to him, 
and withdraw his Motion, but he would 
take the earliest opportunity of submitting 
it again to the House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. PHINN said, he would not have 
ventured to present himself to the House 





mixed very much with commercial men, | thus early in his career as one of its Mem- 
and knew well the state of commercial | bers, because he knew that on financial 
feeling—perhaps there was no man whose | topics and on questions of such magnitude 
transactions were of equal magnitude— | professional men were rarely listened to, 
could assure the Committee that the Budget | and that they were expected to confine 
had created no alarm either in his mind or | themselves to subjects in more immediate 
in that of gentlemen in the commercial | connexion with their own pursuits; but 
world much more able to judge than he. | that, representing a large and important 
On the contrary, it had created a strong | constituency, who had thought fit to con- 


sense of obligation in the public; it had | fide their interests to a lawyer, he felt it 
caused a rise in all the public securities. | his duty to disregard all those feelings and 
There could be no better test than this, | inclinations of his own which would have 
that when the Budget was announced the | induced him to postpone addressing the 
funds rose. The poor were to have cheaper | House, and to represent the views and 
tea and cheaper beer; the trading classes | wishes of those who had sent him to Par- 


were to have cheaper tea and cheaper beer, liament on that important and most mo- 
and to be relieved of part of the Income |mentous question. The great contro- 
tax. He was sorry that these reductions | versy of free trade having been settled 
necessitated an increased House tax, but | by the late election, it had been his wish 
it was to be remembered that this increase | to give Her Majesty’s Government the ful- 
affected not the poor alone, but those who lest support in any measure they might 
lived in large houses. He should pay | propose to carry out the policy they had 
nearly double by it. He should have to | adopted, and to give them the most ample 
pay 561, instead of 287. He was glad that | consideration for the position in which they 


the hon. Member for Westminster (Sir J. 
Shelley) had withdrawn his Motion; he 
could assure the hon. Baronet that what 


were placed; and it was in no factious 
spirit, and with no party object, that he 
rose now, feeling it necessary that he should 


do so, to offer his most determined oppo- 
sition to the plan submitted to the judg- 
; ment of the Committee. His reasons for 
sion could be obtained that night it would | that opposition were twofold. He felt that 
be a great benefit. It would be a great | the House tax was not called for by the 
boon if they could decide at once without | exigencies of the country, and that it would 
an altercation. The Budget conferred great | inflict on the people twofold evils. First, 

nefit on the poor, and the whole country; | it would affect them financially most un- 
and he believed he stated the feelings of | fairly and unjustly; and, secondly, their 
tight or even ten out of twelve commercial | political existence was involved in this pro- 
men, when he said that the commercial ‘position, because they felt it was a mea- 
advantages of the right hon. Gentleman’s | sure of disfranchisement to a great body of 
course of policy it was impossible to over- ; those who had hitherto been admitted to 
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the country, which was looking on with 
contempt at the proceedings in that House, 
really wanted, was decision, and if a deci- 
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have a voice in the country. Whatever! enunciated. He had waited for, but had not 
censure might be cast on the 101. house- | heard, the solution of the problem—in what 
holders, he had never found them back- | proportion, if you had a system of direct 
ward in sharing their fair proportion of | and a system of indirect taxation combined, 
taxation. He had never heard from them | they were respectively to be imposed ; how 
any murmurs, except against extravagant | far, if you had the two systems together, 
and excessive expenditure; and those who | you were to let the application of the one 
represented the new constituencies created | be such as to lighten the rigours of the 
under the Reform Act had always given! other. A more important question in the 
Government a willing aid in providing for , whole range of political science than that 
the exigencies of the State. Therefore he | of the exact proportion in which one sys. 
said their voice was entitled to be heard | tem was to be applied rigorously, and in 
on that most momentous occasion; and | which the other was to be applied mode. 
therefore he would dwell on that view of | rately, did not exist; but that question had 
the question alone, were it not mixed up | not been decided by Her Majesty’s Govern. 
with other considerations, and were it not|ment. Another question which he had 
that the plan of the Government on this | hoped to hear solved was whether, in re. 
point was so united with other portions of | ducing taxation, you should reduce the 
their proposition, that it was necessary to | duties of Excise or the duties of Customs, 
view it not merely as an abstract tax, but | Considering the importance of Excise re- 
in relation to the other subjects which had strictions—those impediments in the way 
been introduced by the right hon. Gentle- | of producer and consumer—the domiciliary 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer to | visits, the minute details of the system so 
the House the other night. They were | distasteful to Englishmen, he thought they 


entitled to ask—was that new tax rendered | would have had some solution of the difi- 
necessary by any public or political exi-| culties of that system; but he had been 
gency? Were we carrying on any exten-| disappointed. The great fault of the 
sive war? Was there a deficiency in the | Budget was, that it laid down no new and 
Exchequer? He apprehended no such ex- | intelligible principle of commercial policy, 


igency existed. It was, in fact, a mere | but left that great question still untouched 
question of shifting the burden of taxation. land unsolved, and that there was no gui- 
It was a question whether one class was|ding principle to rule its details. Much 
to be relieved, and another was to be bur- | of the right hon. Gentleman’s statement, 
dened—whether the poor, who were strug- | indeed, he was disposed to agree with, be- 
gling, were to have added to their struggles | cause it set forth the views of those on his 
a new burden of taxation, while those who | (Mr. Phinn’s) side of the House, who had 
were comparatively well off were to be| always contended that there was no class 
relieved of their fair share of those burdens, | with just grounds of complainst against 
When Parliament assembled to hear what | recent legislation, and that those clients 
Her Majesty’s Government had to propose | of the Chancellor of the Exchequer whose 
on financial questions, he expected from | combined action had lifted him into power, 
the election speeches and the trumpeting | and who had been told at various country 
of the Government organs that there would | dinners that the agricultural interest and 
have been at least an attempt to lay down | the West India interest had great griev- 
some plain and intelligible principle on{ ances which he would redress, though he 
which our future taxation was hereafter to} now told them all their statements were 
be conducted. They had been told in| fallacious, would be deceived by the right 
various quarters, and from high authority, | hon. Gentleman when he came into power. 
that the Government had a secret which | They were quite right, and they now saw 
would reconcile party feeling and compose | the right hon. Gentleman who spoke of 
all party jealousies—which, without pres-| those inequalities and grievances telling 
sing on one class more than on another, | his followers that they could not have any 
would raise what was necessary for the State | further protection, and that they must 
with the applause and approbation of all. | trust to themselves. That was the doc- 
He had thought that the right hon. Chan- | trine they on his (Mr. Phinn’s) side of the 
cellor of the Exchequer, during his re-| House had always contended for in oppost 
searches in financial science, might have| tion to the right hon. Gentleman. Con- 
discovered some secret which had baffled | curring with the right hon. Gentleman i 
the genius of Pitt, and had eluded the grasp | the propriety of making a distinction be- 
of Peel; but he found no such principle | tween income derived from the land and 
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from individual exertion, and of putting a 
roportionate tax on each, he could not 
agree With him in the propriety of taking 
of the Malt tax, which was, however, the 
pivot on which his whole Budget turned. 
He proposed to reduce the tax one-half; 
but he would still leave all the same re- 
strictions and the same control over the 
farmer as before; and, while he diminished 
the revenue considerably, he would leave 
all the evils of collecting the tax untouched. 
The expenses of collecting the Malt tax 
were now 6 per cent; if the tax were re- 
duced one-half, the expenses of collection 
would be 12 per cent. If they professed 
to take off the tax in the interest of the 
consumer, it was a great mistake; the fact 
was, that the reduction would not benefit 
the consumer one halfpenny, or probably 
one farthing, in his pot of beer, and that 
the profit would go into the pockets of the 
great maltsters, brewers, and publicans, 
and not to the labouring classes. In re- 
turn for the deduction of the duty on tea, 
they were to have a reversal of the policy 
which Sir Robert Peel, not for the first 
time, had proclaimed, that in apportioning 
the contributions of the various classes to 
the taxes, you must exempt, first, the mere 
labourer; secondly, those struggling to main- 
tain a decent appearance in the world on 
slender incomes; and, thirdly, those who 
had realised by great exertions some small 
modicum of money, regarding it as a sub- 
sistence whereon to retire in their old age. 
But that principle was entirely violated in 
the Budget, and these classes were attacked 
in more ways than one, because, while the 
people were called on to pay an Income 
Tax on the profits of trades and profes- 
sions reduced to a lower rate than before, 
they were at the same time subjected to an 
increased House tax, so that a person 
with 1451. a year, living in a house of 161. 
a year, would have to pay an Income tax 
from which he had hitherto been free, and 
then have to meet a [louse tax from which 
he had been also exempted hitherto. He 
was willing to admit, if any overwhelming 
necessity could be shown for that increase, 
and if Government could not have gone on 
without it, that it would be the duty of the 
people to submit to it; but with a rising 
Exchequer, and with a large surplus, it 
Was too much to call on these strugyling 
classes to consent to the imposition of fresh 
burdens. It must be remembered that the 
House tax was only an Income tax in 
another shape. The worst of the tax was 
that it did not compass the end proposed, 
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and it was imposed as if the expenditure of 
income on a man’s house bore in all cases 
a material proportion to his whole income. 
But let them take the case of a man with 
10,0007. a year. He lived probably in a 
house of 5001. a year, and would not pay 
more than 5 per cent, while in the case of 
a man of i,000/. a year, who probably 
would live in a house of 1001. a year, ta- 
king the average of England, the tax would 
come to 10 per cent; and when they came 
to a man of 1501. a year, they would find 
that he paid 15 or 18 per cent for his 
house. Therefore the House tax, brought 
down so low and not graduated, was an un- 
just and unequal Income tax. And now 
he approached a part of the subject on 
which his constituents felt most deeply, 
and to which he would address a very few 
words. He had already told the Commit- 
tee they looked on this proposition as a 
disfranchising Bill, and he would now state 
their reasons. There were, he believed, 
about 90,000 voters on the registries in 
England, and, as far as they could be ascer- 
tained, about 320,000 of them lived in 
houses of between 10/. and 151. a year. 
He asked any hon. Gentleman acquainted 
with the operation of taxation in towns how 
far the consideration of paying 15s. a year 
more would operate on a man in reducing 
his rent ? They would find that the tenants 
would constantly apply to the landlord, and 
say, ‘* Reduce your rent to 9/. 18s., and I 
will keep on, for 15s. a year will be a great 
gain to me.’’ Well, then, when the revi- 
sion took place, the first question of the re- 
vising barrister would be to each man, 
‘*Do you pay the House tax?” and, if 
the answer were in the negative, it would 
be considered conclusive against his right 
to be on the registry; and no doubt it was 
so intended. It was but the day before 
yesterday that the Government had suc- 
cessfully resisted a mogerate proposition to 
alleviate the pressure of the assessed taxes 
on the voter, and now they introduced a pro- 
position which would press on the voter still 
more. He repudiated this principle as un- 
just and unfair from beginning to end, and so 
long as they retained it the advocates of ex- 
tended franchise would use it against them. 
The measure of the Government appeared 
to him to be conceived in a double sense. 
They had been told the functions of the 
Government were twofold—first, to settle 
our financial policy ; secondly, to restrain 
the progress of democracy. He believed 
they had combined those two objects in 
the present measure, and that they had 
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endeavoured to disqualify for the suffrage 
those most opposed to them, and who 
constituted the strength of the adverse 
benches; for in proportion as they affected 
the 107. householders, to that extent would 
the forces of the Opposition be diminished. 
On that ground alone those in favour of 
extended suffrage would found an argu- 
ment against the measures of the Govern- 
ment, and there would be a_ renewed 
agitation got up by the disfranchised 
householders, which might be fatal to the 
institutions of the country, and for which 
they would have to thank a Conservative 
Government. He felt he had trespassed 
far more on their patience than his posi- 
tion in the House entitled him to do, but 
he would not have discharged his duty to 
his constituents if he had not taken that 
opportunity of laying before the Committ- 
tee their views and wishes with regard to 
the great question they were then discuss- 
ing. 
“MR. E. BALL said, he could not, like 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down, apologise to the Committee 
for addressing them as a new Member, for 
he thought if there was one Member enti- 
tled to greater consideration than another 


it was the youngest and most recently 


elected. He had listened to the hon. and 
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system now produced; and if hon. Gep. 
tlemen opposite could bring forward objec. 
tions to the taxation of houses, he (Mr, 
Ball), and those who sat on that side 
of the House, could bring forward objec. 
tions to other parts of the right hon. Chan. 
eellor of the Exchequer’s proposition, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite dwelt on the re. 
duction of the Malt tax as if it was en. 
tirely a benefit to the farmer. But was it 
no advantage to the beer drinker and con. 
sumer? Would the occupiers of houses 
in great towns gain no advantage from it? 
It had been suggested that the brewer 
would reap, in a great measure, the result 
of the remission upon the Malt tax; but 
the monopoly of the brewer was strong 
enough already, and the consequence would 
be, therefore, that if any attempt were 
made to extend that monopoly, the public 
would rise up and demand an alteration in 
the whole system of brewing. As an oc- 
cupier of land, he would much rather have 
| had, and he thought they ought to have 
| had, not only a remission of one-half, but 
| the entire abolition of the Malt tax. This 
| would have been a double advantage; we 
| should have had beer considerably cheaper, 
and all the expenses of raising the Malt 
tax would have been done away with. 
But, as the proposal now stood, it must be 





learned Member with dissatisfaction—not | remembered that while the agriculturists 


because he was a young Member, but—be- 
cause, as a professional man, he had not 
justified the conclusions at which he had 
arrived in the course of his address by any 
fair reasoning. He stated there would be 
a disfranchisement of the 101. household- 
ers, but at the same time he declared they 
were always most willing to bear taxation. 
If they were willing contributors to the 
exigencies of the country, how was it pos- 
sible they could be disfranchised by being 
ealled on to pay a fair proportion of the 


| reaped some benefit from the contemplated 
remission, they would also experience some 
disadvantages. At present no foreign malt 
could come into the country; but now the 
foreigner was to have the privilege of in- 
troducing malt, which would be an advan- 
tage to the consumer of beer, and a disad- 
vantage to the grower of barley. They 
were now, too, under restrictions in making 
malt, and were subject to very great incon- 
venience from those restrictions. The fo- 
reigner, however, would have none of these, 





taxation of their fellow-subjects? Why 
should they seek to be exempted from that 
which all other classes had to pay, and 
which had always been considered as | 
connected with representation, namely, a 
share in the general burdens? He had 
been exceedingly pleased with the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Walter), who, with fearless 
integrity, declared his belief that if the 
measures of Government were requisite, 
he would not regard any clamour that | 


| 


might be raised against them; and he be- | 
lieved there would be no clamour at all. | 
He maintained that they must regard 
the present system as a part of the whole 


Mr. Phinn 








for he would make his malt as he pleased, 
and without the serutiny of the supervisor 
and exciseman. Again, the maltster was 
subjected to very great disadvantages which 
the foreign maltster did not labour under. 
Perhaps many hon. Members were not 
aware of the very exorbitant security which 
all maltsters were called upon to give—@ 
security not only for the actual amount of 
malt made by them, but for double that 
amount; and one gentleman largely en- 
gaged in the trade had told him that he 
had been obliged to find two bondsmen for 
the amount of 50,0002. All this, of course, 
would not attach to the foreign producer 
of malt, who would be enabled to bring 
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his commodity into the English market | any other class had been left untouched; 
under very advantageous circumstances, ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
and the competition which would thus arise | equal justice and great fairness, had so 
would be another benefit to the beer con-! framed his Budget that it bestowed upon 
sumer. Altogether, the proposed remis-/all classes greater benefit than incon- 
sion, while it would be, he would not; venience; he should, therefore, most 
deny, of some advantage to the agricul-/| willingly give his vote to the passing of 
turists, would be of much more advantage ; the whole scheme. He was prepared to 
to the consumers of beer. With respect | take it as a whole, and as the best which, 
to another item in the financial scheme of under the circumstances, he could get. 
the Government, the disappointment of [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He granted that he 
the agriculturists was greater than that expected more; he granted too, that he 
felt by them with regard to the Malt tax, | wished for more. THe had come into that 
They had always been led to suppose they House as an advocate of protection, but 
should have very great relief atforded to he svon saw he could not obtain that, and 
them in the Highway, County, and Poor he was prepared, therefore, to abide by 
Rates, All of them looked for some relief the decision of the majority. If the 
from that quarter. They did not, it was population of this country were to turn 
true, know how it was to come, but they | round, perceive the errors into which they 
thought everybody was to pay a less amount were led, and demand the restoration of pro- 
of taxation in this shape. They did be- | tection, he should be very glad to see the 
lieve there was a power especially commu- | House once more revert to that principle ; 
nicated to the Chancellor of the Exehe-| but so long as the opinion of the country 
quer; they did not suppose him to be an remained what it was, he considered the 
alchymist at whose touch everything would question of protection was terminated. 
turn to gold, but thy believed him to have And now, what did he ask them to do? 
a power surpassing that of all other men, They had annihilated protection ; now let 
and that by the exercise of a magician’s the country have entire free trade. Let 
wand he could give the agriculturist great them abolish the duties on all manufac- 
relief. When, therefore, hon. Gentlemen tured articles—from metal, which now 
opposite came forward to complain of a paid an import duty of 10 per cent; let 
certain part of the financial scheme which | the duty on soap be struck off, and let 
touched their constituents, it must be re-' entire free trade prevail. He had given 
membered that the representatives of the | over protection; he meant now to be an 
landed interest had greater cause to com- | honest Freetrader. He meant now to ask 
plain that it was not a boon to them, but hon, Gentleman opposite to stick to their 
just as much a boon also to other interests text—not to be partial in their sympathies 
represented in that House. Well, then, | —to deal with their own friends as they had 
how did the party with whom he was con- dealt with the agriculturists. And what 
nected propose to act ? Did they propose | he should have liked to have seen, what he 
to come forward and say they would op-| should have thought more just, and more 
pose the scheme because it was not a posi-| equal, and what would have been more 
tive benefit to themselves? No! He/ acceptable to all classes, was, that every- 
would not advise his constituents to do so; | thing should have been made free, and 
he would not come forward in a party|then an ad valorem duty placed upon 
spirit, and say the Government ought to every article. The announcement of the 
have done more for them; but he would Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard 
say this, that it was his firm belief, looking | to the boon proposed to the sugar trade, 
to the whole of the measures proposed, that had been followed up the other night by a 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer statement made by the hon. Member for 
had laid before the House such a scheme as | Westbury (Mr. Wilson), who declared that 
ought to have been concocted by aman who| our West India Colonies were in a very 
considered himself not a Minister of a party | flourishing state, and exported more sugar 
but a Minister of his country and of the| than before. Now, if there was one subject 
community at large. He (Mr. Ball) was) which he (Mr. Bail) felt more confidence 
bound also to state that he did think it was | upon than another, it was his conviction of 
4 fair proposal to all the various sections and | the want aud misery which rested upon 
classes in this country, and that there was | these Colonies generally, and upon Jamaica 
hot one part of the community which could | more particularly. That island was de- 
say that they had been touched, and that| scribed to him by missionaries of every 
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sect who had returned from it as a perfect 
wreck and ruin. This very summer he 
met with a member of the Church of 
England, a man of very high standing, 
who had been ten years in Jamaica, and 
who stated that he could not give represen- 
tation to any distress and suffering which 
was not equalled and surpassed by the 
state of things there. His informant 
added that the measures of 1846 had 
entirely desolated that beautiful island ; 
that they had had schools, and churches, 
and chapels, but that half of them were 
closed, and multitudes of the poor blacks 
who had been taught in those schools, and 
who had assembled in those places of 
worship, had now gone back to heathen- 
ism. And yet he was to be told, as 
compensation for all this, that the quantity 
of sugar exported from Jamaica was equal 
to what it ever was before! Was this test 
of increased production always to be taken 
as the criterion of prosperity? The question 
had suggested itself to him, on hearing 
this argument, whether we had any ex- 
ample in sacred or profane history where | House tax, and therefore he considered 
a people had increased their tally in spite | that question to a certain degree out of the 
of their burdens, and he had remembered | range of consideration. Hon. Gentlemen 
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they were perfectly right in considering the 
Budget as a whole, because, if it were 
separated into its different parts, they would 
be so unreasonable as scarcely to be able 
to come under the discussion of the Com. 
mittee. The Income tax, however, did 
seem to him to stand somewhat separated 
from the rest of the Budget. Parliament 
had determined that the system of con. 
tinuing the Income tax for a limited period 
should not be disturbed, and he was pre- 
pared to enter into the consideration of 
that part of the subject, in order to come 
to a decision satisfactory to the country, 
The question before the Committee on the 
present occasion was the combination of 
the repeal of the Malt duties and the in. 
crease of the House tax, because, he be- 
lieved, if these two questions were fairly 
out of the way, they might come to the 
consideration of the other parts of the 
Budget, without any difficulty whatever, 
With respect to the reduction of the Tea 
duty, the sacrifice of revenue would be so 
small as to require no extension of the 





the burdens imposed upon the Israelites, | opposite had expressed their desire to set 


and their result. He was not quite sure; the question of the repeal of the Corn 
but that greater production was an evi-| Laws at rest for ever; but he believed they 
dence rather of the higher degree to which | would be entirely deceived, and that they 
the powers of the people were tasked, than| could not have taken a more effectual 
of prosperity. He must apologise to the | means to re-open the question of agitation 
Committee for the length to which his} between town and country than by the pro- 
remarks had extended; but, connected as | duction of the present Budget. The class 
he had been with the National Association | which they would provoke to action in the 
in all its ramifications, he had felt that he | towns by this tax was the class which was 
should not be performing his duty, if he | most active in the repeal of the Corn Laws 
did not state the conclusion at which he | —which believed that it carried that re- 
had arrived with respect to the financial | peal—and which would, therefore, regard 
scheme of the Government. That scheme, | the imposition of this tax as an act of re- 
he repeated, he was willing to take as a| venge on the part of hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
whole ; but, believing that the consump-/ site. That could not but be the feeling of 
tion in tea and malt would be so much) a man who would be called upon to pay 
increased that the revenue would not suffer | four times a year two separate taxes from 
to the extent of the half duties which! which he had hitherto been exempt. He 
were proposed to be remitted, he hoped | knew very well that that was a consider- 


the right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be enabled in the course of a short 
time to take off the other half of the 
Malt tax. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
was sure that hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House would receive with great plea- 
sure the adhesion of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and would gladly 
receive him into their ranks as an honest 
Freetrader for ever. With respect to the 
subject befere the Committee, he believed 

Mr. E. Ball 





ation which would never present itself toa 
Government framing a financial proposi- 
tion; but he was certain that in that light 
it would be regarded by many persons 
throughout the country. He really must 
say that in his opinion the measures of the 
Government imposed upon those who be- 
longed to the landed interest of the ecoun- 
try a restraint rather than a substantial 
advantage. It struck him that the case of 
the consumers had been dragged into the 
discussion in a very subsidiary manner ; for 
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of course it was beyond a doubt that the| politicians. Indeed, it was once argued 
consuming classes were always advantaged | that, in having recourse to direct taxation, 
more or less by every reduction of taxation. | the Legislature were receding in the march 
The question, however, which the Com- of civilisation; and Turkey—a country 
mittee had to consider was, whether the | where direct taxation is in the fullest force 
advantage derived by the consumer was | —was cited in support of this view. On 
commensurate with the great sacrifice of | the other hand, it was considered by the 
revenue Which the Chancellor of the Ex- | earlier political economists that by means of 
chequer had proposed. In the case of the | indirect taxation a large amount of revenue 
repeal of the Corn Laws, the voice of the | might be collected almost without the rate- 
country had fully declared that the benefit payers being cognisant of the amount they 
conferred thereby on the censumer entirely paid. But there were those, too, who 
compensated for any sacrifice which had | believed that indirect taxation naturally 
been made. That point was certainly at favoured a system of protective duties. 
one time a matter of controversy, but hap- | And therefore it was that when that system 
pily it was now no longer so. If, indeed, | was abrogated by the tariff of the late Sir 
hon. Gentlemen were to argue that every | Robert Peel, the Income tax was imposed. 
advantage derived by the consumer was | He was quite sure that, no matter whether 
commensurate with any disadvantage that it be in the shape of an Income tax, or a 


might at the same time accrue to the 
country, it would be to force a conclusion 
utterly untenable. As regarded the re- 
peal of the Malt tax, he, for one, must 
say that he was very far from regarding it 
with favour. Even supposing that its effect 
was to cheapen beer, it should be borne in 
mind that a very large portion of the peo- 
ple were totally unaccustomed, upon con- 
scientious grounds, to the use of fermented 
liquors. Indeed, the article of beer was 
already so cheap that it had been brought 
into a very general consumption ; and, in 
his opinion, the reduction of the Malt duties 
would only have the effect of enabling those 
who already consumed that article to par- 
take more largely of it, rather than in- 
crease the number of those who drank it. 
And this, he must say, he did not deem 
avery desirable object, for the Committee 
was well aware of the great misery already 
caused in large towns by the very large 
consumption of that beverage. The Go- 
vernment had no right to hold that beer 
was an article of primary necessity, in the 
same way that that term had been applied 
to the use of tea, coffee, or bread. It 
appeared to him (Mr. Milnes) that a very 
grave question was involved in the diseus- 


| House tax, the people of this country 
| were fully prepared to submit willingly to 
| taxation; but, then, they must not be 
‘called upon to pay more than their just 
| proportion of it; and the question for 
decision that night was, what proportion 
‘ought they to pay? Her Majesty’s Go- 
| vernment were prepared to impose upon 
‘the country a system of direct taxation, 
but they should be most careful as to how 
far they would extend it. They had in 
|their hands a most delicate instrument, 
| which, if used harshly, wrongfully, or vio- 
_lently, would be anything but useful to 
‘them. So far as Parliament had as yet 
| proceeded, they had only imposed direct 
taxation upon those backs very well able 
to bear it. But if the doctrine which had 
been propounded by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budgets of this and last year—a doctrine 
which, he was sorry to say, met with a 
very large acceptance in that House— 
namely, that direct taxation was some- 
thing akin to confiscation—was to be gen- 
erally received, he, for one, must say that 
the system of direct taxation would be 
carried to a point at which the people of 
England would resist it altogether. To 





sion they were then engaged in—a ques-| him it was a matter beyond all question 
tion, the importance of which might be | that every system of direct taxation must 
felt for years to come upon the destinies of | admit of exemptions; and, subject to 
this country—it was the question of the | these, he was quite ready to see it enact- 


comparative merits of direct and indirect 
taxation, a subject which had long occu- 
pied the ablest minds of the community. 
He himself could remember when the ad- 
vocates of direct taxation formed, as it 
were, a special sect in the country, and 
when these gentlemen were regarded as 
mere speculative theorists by all practical 


ed. For the-Government might depend 
upon it that, otherwise, the difficulty of 
collecting taxation would be so great that 
the anticipated revenue would never bo 
fortheoming. It was now proposed to im- 
pose upon the 10/. constituencies a double 
duty. Now was such an imposition re- 
quired by the circumstances of the coun- 
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try? No case of deficit had been made] public opinion would fail in his duty as ¢ 
out to require this enormous addition to/ constitutional Minister. Nevertheless, he 
the taxation of the country, and he be-| must prepare the Government for the 
lieved the constituencies generally would | storm which would yet be excited in the 
resist the proposals of the right hon. Gen-/| country by their proposed financial mea. 
tleman. Hon. Gentlemen might depend | sures, But, without yielding to popular 
upon it that the constituencies of the clamour, he must express his opinion that 
country would be very imperative in their 


Ways and 


| the Government had acted most injudi. 
demands to know the reasons for such | ciously in bringing forward this Budget at 
legislation. They would be called upon) the present conjuncture, when the question 
to show how by such measures the springs | between town and country had been ag 
of industry were to be set free, or the! nearly as possible closed, and was now 
popular wealth augmented—to prove what likely to be reopened by some of the pro. 
advantage was conferred upon the people | positions of the Budget. By bringing for. 
in return for the ill-accepted compensation | ward an obnoxious increase to the taxation 
to the landed interest. The question of | of the inhabitants of towns in connexion 
the Tea duties depended upon an entirely | with an advantage to the agricultural 
different principle. The remission pro-| classes, they were doing all in their power 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | to increase the storm which they professed 
seemed to him to be a reasonable and | themselves anxious to allay. To the pro 
prudent one, and one which he (Mr. | posed increase of the House tax he should 
Milnes) would have supported most heart- | give his most decided opposition. He believed 
ily, coming from whatever Government it | it to be an unnecessary measure, and one 
might. To the question of the Income | which ought not to be passed except under 
tax, he was ready to give his most ear-/ circumstances of peculiar necessity; and 
nest consideration; and on this point he} he feared that it would be most distasteful 
was willing to recognise the distinction} to the people, not only as an increase of 
which had been made by the right hon, | their burdens, but as a favour to the coun- 
Gentleman between fixed incomes and in-| try party at the expense of the towns, A 


comes derived from trades and professions, | very large number of the present consti- 
and to accept what the common sense of|tuency would much prefer going into 
the country had declared to be rightful, | houses of the value of 9/, 15s., and sur- 
and which he believed to be a very sound rendering the franchise, than remaining in 


and tenable principle of taxation. He be-/a 100. house, and thus rendering them- 
lieved that a very great deal of difficulty selves liable to the tax of 158. per annum, 
would be got over if hon. Gentlemen would | He did not mean to say that in some future 
but make up their minds as to the proper | revision of taxation some connexion might 
principles upon which taxation ought to be | not be very wisely established between re- 
levied. The main point, however, upon | presentation and taxation; but in that case 
which he approved of the distinction made | taxation would be associated in the minds 
by the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex-| of the people with a new privilege, which 


chequer, was, that thereby a man’s ex- 
penditure rather than his income would 
be taken into consideration. He should 
have been very glad if they had been en- 
abled to approach the discussion of to- 
night without seeing it demeaned by the 


introduction of party questions and party | 


polities. He did not mean to say that 
the Budget ought to be, as it were, a rid- 
dle at which a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be permitted to have so many 
guesses, a view which seemed to have 
been taken of it on some former occasions; 


but, still, he believed that it was impossible | 


for a finance Minister in this country fully 
to understand what would be the ettfect of 
any proposal until it was submitted to the 
consideration of the public; and he was 
convinced that any Minister that ignored 


Mr. M. Milnes 


they would then enjoy. What they would 
get out of the hard earnings of the man 
living in a 101. house, by means of direct 
taxation, they would lose in indirect taxa 
tion, for the 15s. which such a man would 
have to pay to the House tax, he would, 
in most eases, deduct from his purchase of 
| exciseable articles. Looking at this ques- 
tion from every point of view, and laying 
aside all party bias, he (Mr. Milnes) must 
declare himself utterly unable to support 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in that part of his scheme 
which related to the increase of the House 
tax. When he remembered the immensé 
‘expectations which had been raised in re- 
| gard to this Budget amongst all classes of 
| society, he could not help believing that ib 
could hardly have been the scheme whieh 
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the right hon. Gentleman had had in his 
mind at the time when he held out to the 
country the enormous advantages which 
were to result from his great plan for re- 
coneiling all classes; and he (Mr. Milnes) 
must own that he could not help regarding 
the present Budget with much disappoint- 


ment. 

Ms. SANDARS rose for the purpose of 
expressing, ina very few words, his reasons 
for the vote which he intended to give upon 
this important question. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had laid before that House and the country 
alarge and important measure of finance, 
and he told the House that, as a whole, 
they must take or reject it. Mr. Sandars 
regretted that decision; for while there was 
much in the scheme of which he approved, 
there were parts of it to which he felt a 
strong objection, and he was desirous of 
having the opportunity of going into Com- 
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mittee on the whole Budget, with a view 
of weeding out the bad, and preserving the 
good, But as this course was not left open 
to him, he must consider the question as a | 
whole, to see whether the good or evil pre- | 
ponderated. The hon. Gentleman the | 
Member for Pontefract, who had just sat. 
down, had objected to the House Tax | 
mainly on account of its including houses 
of 10/. rental. He said it would disfran- | 
chise many of the 10/. householders. He | 
(Mr. Sandars) did not fear such a result. | 
He thought the franchise was too much 
valued by its possessors for them to lose 
the privilege for the sake of some payment | 
of 10s. or 15s, per annum; if other-| 
wise, he felt no sympathy with those who | 
declined to bear their fair share of the 
burthens of the country, It had long been 
& favourite doctrine of hon. Gentlemen | 
opposite that taxation and representation 
should go hand in hand; and he trusted 
that now they had an opportunity of prac- 
tically carrying out that principle, they 
would not repudiate it. His (Mr. Sandars’) | 
objection to the House tax was the pro- 
posal of doubling it at a time when our 
finances were in that satisfactory state that 
there was no call for any increased taxa- 
tion. It was at all times difficult and un- 
popular to increase taxation, but doubly so 
when the state of our finances did not re- 
quire it. What was the alleged cause for 
the increase on the House tax? Why, a 
repeal of half the Malt tax. He (Mr. 
Sandars) had opposed the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the North 


ig When he proposed the total repeal | 
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of the Malt tax, and he had also opposed 
the Motion of the hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Derby when he proposed the 
repeal of one-half the tax. He had then 
stated fully his objections to both those 
propositions, and he now saw no reasons to 
induce him to change those opinions. He 
then contended that it would afford but 
little, if any, relief to the agriculturist, and 
that he was of the same opinion as Adam 
Smith, who said, ‘‘ Five or six millions 
sterling might be had more easily from 
malt, and so as to be less burthensome to 
the country, than in any other way.”’ But 
the proposal to take off half the Malt tax 
was much more objectionable than to take 
off the whole, for it left all the vexatious 
restrictions and penalties, and the same 
expenses of collection on half the tax as on 
the whole. He had also a further objec- 
tion. At present the manufacture of malt 
was confined to this country, but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed, on the 
principle of unrestricted competition, to 
admit foreign manufactured malt at an 
equivalent duty to that which the maltster 
at home paid. Barley fit for malting pur- 
poses came chiefly from those ports in the 
north of Europe which were closed by frost 
from November to March or April; these 
were the best malting months in the year, 
But the foreigner, now prevented by phy- 
sical causes from sending his barley here, 
four or five of the best malting months, 


would, if these Resolutions were passed, 


be enabled to malt his barley at home, and 
send it in the shape of malt through the 
summer months, to the great injury of both 
the home maltster and producer of barley. 
Nor would the advantage to the consumer 


‘be felt. It would amount to but a farthing 


in the quart of beer; too trifling a difference 
to cause a reduction in the retail price, 
and the large brewer and retailer would be 


the chief, if not the only, parties who would 


be benefited by the repeal of half the Malt 
tax. He did not see the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) in his 
place, or he would have asked him if he 
had lowered his price of beer since 1847, 
when barley was 60s. per quarter, but had 
since fallen to 20s. and 25s. in 1850? He 
had now stated his objections to the Budget 


‘of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer, and he would next 
shortly refer to the bright side of the ques- 
tion. He approved of the proposed redue- 
tion in the duty on tea, though he should 
have preferred a more speedy plan of ar- 
riving at ths minimum dnty of ls. per 
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pound, say in four years instead of six. 
He thought this a wise and judicious step. 
Tea had become a necessary of life, and 
the reduction of the tax would be a season- 
able relief to the poorer classes, and at the 
same time greatly extend our trade and 
commerce in the East. He also approved 
of the principle, now admitted by the Go- 
vernment for the first time, of a distinction 
between incomes from real estates and 
those from trades and professions. He 
could have wished the reduction carried 
further, if not from 7d. to 4d. in the pound, 
at any rate to 5d. He did not see the 
wisdom of retaining those fractional parts 
of a penny when making these extensive 
changes in our finance. It was proposed 
to put aduty on malt of 1s. 33d. and 5 
er cent per bushel. Why not say at once 
s. 3d. per bushel, or ten shillings per 
quarter?—this would be acting like men of 
business, and plain business men could 
then understand what they had to pay. It 
was high time that the 5 per cent on the 
Excise, and the 10 per cent on the assessed 
taxes, imposed some years ago, by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, when there 
was a deficit of revenue, should now, when 
there was a surplus, be abandoned. He 
had now stated what he thought was good 
and what was objectionable in the financial 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he was bound to say he thought the 
good preponderated over the bad; and, 
further, in coming to a decision upon the 
whole scheme, it was impossible for him to 
overlook another circumstance, namely, the 
probable effect of the rejection of the Bud- 
get on the position of the Government. 
Frequent changes in the Government of a 
great commercial country like this, were 
greatly to be deprecated ; and feeling con- 
fidence in the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, feeling strongly the great evils at- 
tendant on frequent changes in the Ad- 
ministration, and believing that the merits 
of the financial scheme exceeded its de- 
merits, he had, after deliberate considera- 
tion, decided to give his vote in favour of 
the Resolutions before the Committee. 
Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, he wished to 
address himself to one or two practical 
points of the financial scheme. He con- 
sidered the Budget had set at rest the 
great question of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion much more peaceably than it would 
have been even had the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. C. 
Villiers) been carried. There was a good 
deal of good in it, and for his part he had 
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no hesitation in declaring his belief that it 
was a step in the right direction. The 
proposed remission of the duty on tea, for 
instance, was important as much in a com. 
mercial as a domestic point of view, and s9 
far as that part of the scheme was op, 
eerned, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should receive his willing support. In the 
establishment of a distinction between - 
incomes derived from realised property and 
professions, the Government had taken 
step in the right direction. He was dis. 
posed to look with the same favour upon 
the concessions made to the shipping 
interest, though he must at the same time 
deny that the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws had inflicted any injury upon that 
interest, for it was never more flourishing 
than it was at the present moment; but 
there were many trifling imposts, such as 
passing tolls and dues to private lights, 
which could be abolished with advantage 
to the shipping interest, but more especially 
to the coasting portion of it. He decidedly 
objected, however, to imposing the House 
tax upon 10/. houses, or to reducing the 
Income tax to incomes below 1501., as it 
would be imposing the great burthen of 
the taxation upon classes that were ill 
capable to bear it, and he should join his 
voice to the Opposition in resisting that 
portion of the Budget. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND was never much 
disposed at any time, in shaping his course 
in that House, to be governed by consider- 
ations affecting the upholding or upsetting 
of any party or faction ; and he certainly 
was less disposed than ever to be influ- 
enced by such motives on the present oe- 
casion, when we were about to enter ona 
new course of taxation, for sure he was 
that, whether the present Government 
should continue in office, or be succeeded 
by another, the principles Jaid down by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be 
adopted and carried out by every Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who might come 
afterhim. This was, perhaps, the first time 
that any Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been able to take advantage of cireum- 
stances, and to act as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had done. He 
cast no blame on Chancellors of the Bx- 
chequer gone by. He must say that the 
right hon. Gentleman had done well to 
bring forward measures which, on the 
whole, were entitled to the approbation of 
the enlightened, whatever difference of 
opinion might prevail as to various por 
tions of the details. But it was, however, 
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somewhat amusing to witness the extra- that the aristocracy are a sort of mine to 
ordinary dismay and consternation which | 


petrayed themselves among Gentlemen op- 
ite on the first appearance of a prac- 
tical free-trade measure. It reminded one 
of Milton’s description of the feelings in 
the breast of a gentleman of great no- 
toriety on beholding his own offspring :— 
«Whence and who art thou, execrable shape, 
That darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way ?” 


This seemed to be a just description of the 
Free Traders, and rightly to express the 
nature of the feelings with which they re- 
ceived a Free-trade Budget at the hands 
of the present occupants of the Treasury 
benches. Hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
frightened at this direct taxation they had 
so clamoured for, and, in his opinion, they 
were not far wrong. The question of di- 
rect taxation was not a difficult one ; but 
he thought that the system was not car- 
ried far enough by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The sources of direct taxa- 
tion were, first, the land; secondly, the 


funds ; and, thirdly, houses; and the sys- | 
the ground that it would be advantageous 


tem ought to extend over the whole of 
those three sources, without exception. 
Then another tax should be imposed on 
income, and in this way property would be 
taxed doubly; first in itself, and secondly 
in the income derived from it. This 
sounded very well, but the fallacy of direct 
taxation had been proved in a neighbouring 
country on a very large scale. [Mr. Hume 
expressed dissent.] The hon. Member for 
Montrose shook his head ; but there were 
others in that House who remembered 
that, at the beginning of the French revo- 
lution, in order to strike at the privileged 
classes, indirect taxation was abolished, 
and direct taxation resorted to. What was 
theresult? At the very time when Napo- 
leon was desirous of becoming Emperor, 
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be worked up for their benefit, and, if 


| they can only get hold of them, all the 


rest of the public would escape from con- 
tributing to the support of the State. 
This was a fallacy. Those taxes were 
most productive which were paid by the 
greatest number of persons. The ‘hon. 
Member for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) 
was the only person who was consistent on 
this subject. Both in his speeches and 
writings the hon. Gentleman had avowed 
his desire to see direct taxation established. 
He (Mr. Drummond) ditfered from the hon. 
Member on the end to be obtained; but he 
said truly, not only there, but elsewhere, 
that the people would never pay it, and 
then the Government would be obliged to 
abandon their expensive and extravagant 
establishments. You ought, in conformity 
with your principles, to extend the House 
and Property Taxes to the lowest point— 


| to every cottage rated to the poor; but if 


you did so you would, in troublous times, 
be unable to collect them. As to the Malt 
tax he had never advocated its repeal on 


to the landed interest. Instead of this 
being a question between town and coun- 
try, it was a question between the shop- 
keepers, who never drink beer, and the 
poor, who drink nothing else. The labour- 
ing classes in London, to his certain know- 
ledge, saw through the opposition to the 
House duty. They said that the shop- 
keepers wished to condemn them to drink 
blacking, which was called beer. Gen- 
tlemen who drank their wine treated this 
question very lightly. His poetic Friend 
the Member for Pontefract (Mr. Milnes) 
was afraid the working men would drink a 
little more beer, which he thought was not 
good for their health. The total repeal of 
the Malt tax would alone have destroy- 


and when he had every reason to flatter |ed the brewers’ monopoly, and got rid of 


the people, he nevertheless declared that 
they must go back to indirect taxation, 
because direct was found to be totally 
useless, M. Thiers had described direct 
taxation in a few remarkable words :— 
Ce systéeme, si beau dans la theorie, si 
faux dans la pratique. Now, mark! 
It was by indirect taxation alone you 
could touch the masses, and when they 
held up in an offensive way to the public 
that class which they called the aristo- 
cracy, let them remember that the aris- 
tocracy, in point of numbers and property, 
Were really as nothing in proportion. 
You are leading the people to suppose 





the expense of collection. Nevertheless, 
the proposed reduction was a step in the 
right direction. He had never taken part 
against any Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he eared not whether he brought for- 
ward one or two Budgets in a year. He 
must say of the last Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that his calculations had always 
been very correct, and he never could un- 
derstand why his own friends should have 
set about badgering him in the way they 
did towards the close of his career. It 
appeared to him that more Gentlemen in 
the House thought themselves qualified to 
fill the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer than any other under the Government; 
but, as far as his experience went, it was a 
most difficult post to fill, and, for his part, 
he would never oppose the Budget of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. HEADLAM :* Sir, I think I am 
acting upon the common understanding of 
both sides of the House, and upon the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when I assume that the question we 
are now considering is the whole financial 
scheme proposed to us by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and not merely the first 
Resolution concerning the House tax, 
which constitutes the technical question 
put by you from the chair. It is, indeed, 
essential that we should so consider the 
subject, for without we have regard to the 
subsequent Resolutions for the remission of 
taxation, no basis whatever has been laid, 
no shadow of argument has been given, 
for the imposition of any new tax, still less 
for the imposition of a new tax so harsh 
and oppressive in its bearing as this pro- 
posed new House tax. Considering, then, 
the whole Budget, I am bound, in the first 
place to call the attention of the Committee 
to the present financial condition of the 
country, partly because I have the mis- 
fortune to differ, in some respects, from 
the view presented to us by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and partly because it is 
absolutely necessary, before we come to a 
definite conclusion on any financial changes, 
that we should carefully investigate the 
existing condition of the country to which 
these new proposed schemes are intended 
to be applied. 

We must recollect, in the first place, 
that we are siill in the year 1852, and that 
we have already had two financial state- 
ments made to us of the accounts of this 
very year, which, according to our Parlia- 
mentary usage, terminates on the 5th of 
April, 1853. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a very 
few months ago, namely, on the 30th of 
April last, in a speech of remarkable 
clearness and ability, went through the 
various heads of the revenue of the State, 
and laid before us an estimate of what 
might reasonably be anticipated to be pro- 
duced by each of them. He also investi- 
gated each one of the items of expenditure 
for the current year, with equal care and 
precision. The conclusion to which he 
came himself, and urged upon the House, 
was, that we might expect a surplus income 
over expenditure, on the 5th of April next, 


of 461,0217. The right hon. Gentleman 
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then concluded his estimate in the folloy- 
ing words: ‘I hope the Committee haye 
obtained from me an unvarnished and, | 
trust, clear account of the financial position 
of the country. This I can truly say, that 
if I have not succeeded in conveying to 
them such an account, it is entirely attri. 
butable to my want of ability and expe. 
rience, and not from any desire to conceal 
anything from them.’’ I have quoted these 
words because I wish to say, that havin 
heard the speech of the right hon. Gentle. 
man on that oceasion, I think the statement 
he then made was a clear and unvarnished 
one—that there was no want of ability in 
conveying it to the House and the country, 
and that there was no desire to conceal 
anything from us. I am desirous of now 
making this acknowledgment, because I 
am sorry to say that I cannot pay a similar 
tribute to the speech made to us the other 
evening, in which I think there were many 
statements and suggestions calculated to 
produce erroneous impressions on the 
country. 

Now the surplus, as I have said before, 
which it was estimated we would have on 
the 5th of April next, was 461,021]. To 
this sum we are told to add the sum of 
200,0002.. saved by the very sudden ter- 
mination of the Caffre war, an event on 
which I may in passing congratulate the 
House, more especially as it certainly was 
not anticipated by any of us. This addi- 
tion would raise the surplus to 661,021/. 
On the other hand, we voted a sum of 
about 600,0007. on a supplementary esti- 
mate for expenditure during the present 
year. This vote would reduce the surplus 
on the 5th of April next to a merely 
nominal sum, namely, about 60,0001. Of 
course these calculations are based upon 
the estimates laid before us a short time 
ago, that is, on the 30th of April last; and 
I am quite ready to admit that since that 
time the prosperity of the country has been 
great, and that probably the surplus will 
prove to be larger than what might have 
reasonably been anticipated at the time 
when those estimates were made. Siill 
we must recollect that the country was in 
a state of great prosperity during the 
spring of this year, when these estimates 
were made; that there was then every 
reason to anticipate that that prosperity 
would continue; and that there has not 
been any very remarkable change in the 
progress of the country within the last few 
months to alter materially the elements of 
our calculation for this current year. 1a 
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the absence, therefore, of the same careful sumption due to a remission of duty must 
examination of the heads of revenue and take place amongst the poorer classes 
expenditure by the right hon. Gentleman alone. Well, what was the increase of 
the other night that were made by him on | consumption in sugar during the reduction 
the former occasion, I am disposed to rely | of the duty? It was so large as to attract 
rather on the calculations made at the end the attention of all statesmen and finan- 
of April last, from whence we may assume ciers. During the six years while the duty 
that though there wili be a surplus at the | was annually diminishing, the consumption 
end of this year, it will not be a very large | increased 95,000 tons, being nearly 33 per 
on 'eent upon its consumption in the year 


é. 
Taking this as the present financial con- | 


dition of the country, we have now to con- 
sider the proposed changes of taxation. | 
And, first, the remission of the Tea duties. | 
I, for one, most cordially concur in the pro- 
prety of diminishing the duty upon this | 
great article of general consumption. There | 
is no object that this. House should have 
more at heart than the increase of the! 
luxuries and comforts of the labouring 
classes of the community; and from the 
regular progressive increase in the import 
of tea, and from what I know of the habits | 
and tendencies of the people, I feet satisfied 
that we may give this great relief without | 
the imposition of any burdensome taxation. | 
At the same time, we are bound to look 
the subject fairly in the face; and, with 
reference to the other portions of the finan- | 
cial scheme of the Government, to consider | 
what will be the effect of the remission of 
the duty upon tea on the future revenue of 
the country. Now the present revenue 
derived from tea amounts to the sum of 
nearly 6,000,0007. It was in the course 
of last year upwards of 5,900,000/.—an | 
enormous sum; and I was surprised that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not, in his | 
speech the other night of five hours and a) 
half duration, even mention the magnitude 
of the sum with which he was dealing, or | 
state what would be the probable loss after | 
the full remission of the duty had taken 
place. I have endeavoured to form an} 
opinion for myself upon this subject, and | 


| 6,000,0002. 


1846. Let us assume for a moment that 
the same will be true with respect to tea. 
The consumption is now 54,000,000 
of pounds, producing, at the duty of 
2s. 21d. a pound, a revenne of about 
Should the consumption in- 
crease during the six years of the dimin- 


ishing duties 33 per cent, it would become 


in the year 1859, about 72,000,000 of 
pounds, which, at a duty of ls. per pound, 
would produce a revenue of 3,600,000/. 
being a loss of about 2,300,000/. as com- 
pared with the present revenue. It seems 


‘probable that the effect of the proposed 


alteration would be that the loss under the 
diminishing scale of duties would increase 


every year until the year 1859, when the 
‘greatest loss would occur; and that after 


that time the revenue would again begin 
to increase. I do not, however, pretend 
to make any confident predictions on the 
subject; my only object is to show that 
after having put into some peril so large a 
source of revenue as that derived from tea, 
it is our duty to be very careful with re- 
spect to any other proposed financial 
change. 

We now come to the case of malt. The 
excise duty on malt for the last year pro- 


| duced 5,035,5591.; the loss therefore, by 


the repeal of one half of this duty, as- 
suming that there will be no increase of 
consumption, will be about 2,500,0000. 
Now, for my own part, after having some- 
what investigated the subject, I can find 


the best mode I could think of, by which | no reason for anticipating any material in- 
Icould arrive at some probable estimate, | crease in the consumption of malt, con- 
was by considering the somewhat parallel sequent on the diminution of one half of 
ease of sugar. During the six years that; the duty. On looking back to the past, it 
have occurred from 1846 to 1852, there | appears that the quantity of malt that has 
was every year a reduction of the duty on | been used by the people has been nearly 
sugar, similar to that reduction of the duty | the same, whilst the use of tea and coffee 
on tea, which is now proposed shall take | and other articles has greatly increased. 
place during the next six years. There The best evidence leads to the supposition 
are many parallel circumstances applicable | that the diminution of half the duty, still 
to both tea and sugar. With respect to leaving the trade subject to all the evils 
each article, the individual consumption by | incident to the collection of an excise, 
the wealthy, and indeed by all persons of | would scarcely perceptibly affect the price 
moderate income, is at present unrestricted to the consumer. I think, therefore, we 


y the price, so that the increase of con- have no right to estimate the loss at much 
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less than the sum I have before mentioned 
of 2,500,0007. The same reasoning ap- 
plies to the Hop duty. It appears that 
the sum received in respect of hops in the 
last year was 426,028/.; and I know no 
reason for supposing that the loss occa- 
sioned by the remission of one half of the 
duty on hops would be iess than 200,000/. 
These are the several diminutions of re- 
venue proposed by the Government. We 
must recollect that we have a proposed in- 
crease of expenditure also to take into con- 
sideration. There is, first, the sum of 
100,000/. very properly devoted to the 
shipping interest. There is, then, the 
continued cost of the Militia; and, lastly, 
the other increased expenses fur national 
defences, amounting, as it appears from 
the statement of the other evening, to 
600,0007. Well, how are all these pro- 
posed diminutions of revenue and increased 
items of expenditure to be made good? A 
tax on houses is proposed, calculated to 
preduce an additional sum of not more 
than 1,200,0007. Now, for my own part, 
I have the strongest objections to this 
House tax; but before saying anything 
more particularly about it, I wish to 
say that my first objection to the finan- 
cial scheme of the Government is, that it 


Ways and 


does not put the finances of the country in 
a sound and healthy condition. I entertain 
the very strongest opinion concerning the 
importance of maintaining the income of 


the country above the expenditure. No 
one can feel more than I do the hardship 
of the very many heavy taxes that press 
upon the comforts of the community; and 
no one can be more desirous than I am to 
get rid of many imposts which affect our 
commerce with foreign nations, or interfere 
with the manufacturing industry of our 
own people. But when I consider how it 
is that a healthy state of the finances 
maintains the credit of the country, pro- 
motes its prosperity, and gives general 
confidence to trade and industry, 1 have 
no hesitation in saying that we should be 
guilty of the height of folly if, from our 
objection to temporary hardship, or, from 
a too eager desire for any anticipated re- 
lief, we were to check the progress that is 
now going on around us, and mar the fair 
prospect of relief and prosperity that lies 
before us. I wish it, therefore, to be un- 
derstood that, strong as are my objections 
to a House tax, and great as appears to 
me the folly of throwing away the revenue 
derived from the Malt duty, I oppose this 
financial scheme, in the first place, on the 
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ground that if the proposals of the Govern. 
ment were carried into effect, we should be 
in danger of a deficiency of the revenue, and 
all the evils which experience has shown 
to be consequent on such a state of the 
finances. 

I now come to the consideration of the 
House tax. We have heard much of the 
abstract justice of a House tax, if exten. 
ded as it is proposed to be extended, and 
we have heard of the evils of any system 
of direct taxation based upon a system of 
numerous exemptions. If there were any 
necessity whatever for a new tax—if, for 
instance, this country were involved in a 
war, or if our finances were in a state of 
embarrassment, or if any other cireum- 
stances had occurred, rendering it right 
that we should call upon all classes to 
come forward and extricate the country 
from its difficulties, the case might be dif. 
ferent: it is one thing to call upon the 101. 
householders to pay in such a conjuncture 
as I have described; it is quite another 
thing to call upon them to pay no small 
imposition for the purpose of conferring an 
imaginary compensation on the landed in- 
terest. No case has been made out to 
prove that any class, with the exception 
perhaps of the brewers, would benefit ma- 
terially by the repeal of the Malt duty; 
but even if this two millions and a half 
would go amongst the landed interest, I, 
for one, deny the wisdom, the propriety, or 
the justice of raising one farthing from 
the 107. householders for the purpose of 
making this compensation: and now, and 
upon all subsequent occasions, I shall op- 
pose to the utmost any claim for such 
compensation. I am not now going to 
enter into the evidence which has been 
given upon the question, whether it is not 
almost a matter of certainty that the 
brewers are the class who would in reality 
benefit by the change. They are a body 
containing many valuable and respectable 
members of society, but they are not a 
class who have any particular right to the 
consideration of this House, so far as their 
pecuniary circumstances are concerned. It 
is now about a century since Dr. Johnson, 
acting as the executor of Mr. Thrale, in 
disposing of his brewery, indulged in his 
characteristic magniloquent language and 
said, ‘‘ We are not here to sell a pareel of 
boilers and vats, but the potentiality of 
growing rich beyond the dreams of ava 
rice.” Since that time the stream of 
wealth has flowed on in a steady and regu- 
lar current, and now in the year 1892, 
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when the brewers are hereafter only to be 
eilled on for fivepence farthing, instead of 
sevenpence in the pound on their profits, I 
see no reason why one million of money 
should be divided amongst them on the 
10th of October next, or why there should 
be a permanent decrease in the revenue 
for their benefit, amounting to between 
two and three millions of money. 

But let me say one or two words about 
this House tax proposed to be levied for 
the purpose of diminishing the malt and 
hop duties. Let us look back to the past, for 
the country has had some experience con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of a House 
tax. In the year 1834 there was both a 
House tax and a Window duty, and from 
each of these taxes about the same amount 
of money was raised. Lord Althorp being 
ina condition to reduce taxation, took off 
the House tax, and left the Window duty 
remaining. It was before my time, so 
that I cannot speak from my personal 
knowledge of the subject; but it appears 
that Lord Althorp alleged the unpopularity 
of the House tax, as the reason why he 
selected it for remission. It appears, there- 
fore, that when the people had both a 
House tax and a Window tax, and could 
judge of the effects of both, they disliked 
the House tax even more than they dis- 
liked the Window tax. Now I do know, 
for it has occurred within my own time, 
how great was the unpopularity of the 
Window tax; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the difficulty of maintaining 
any tax equally oppressive and unpopular, 
isalmost insuperable. For my own part, 
I believe that even if you succeed in im- 
posing this House tax now, the ery for its 
remission, like what was the ery for the 
remission of the Window duties, would be 
80 strong that you would be compelled, 
before long, to give it up, at any risk to 
the revenue; and for this reason, as well 
as for the other reasons which I have 
stated before, I say that the financial 
scheme of the Government is not a safe 
one, and ought not to receive the sanction 
of this Committee. 

Her Majesty’s Government have told us 
that they intend to stand or fall by this 
their Budget. I do not think they were 
wise in making such an announcement. 
Let them strike out the remission of the 
malt and hop duties, let them give up the 
Imposition of the House tax—and with 
respect to the other proposals made by 
them, namely, the reduction of the duty 
upon tea, the relief of the shipping inte- 
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rest, and the proposed modification of the 
Income tax, they may well receive the 
support of the House, and the gratitude of 
the country. The fact is, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been guilty of the 
indiscretion, to use no stronger language, 
of exciting expectations which they never 
had any right to believe that they could 
realise; and now they come with their re- 
duction of duties on malt and hops, to try 
and make the farmers believe that they 
have done their duty and verified their 
promises, The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will find that 
there is, in reality, no legerdemain in the 
art of finance—that it is impossible to 
change taxes so as to please all parties; 
and that you cannot take burdens off the 
shoulders of one portion of the community 
without imposing an equal if not a greater 
burden upon another class. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman give up the practice of 
using extravagant and mysterious lan- 
guage, and state the case fairly to the 
public; when it will be found that the 
wisest statesman can do no more with re- 
spect to matters of finance than harbour 
with care the resources of the country— 
keep down the expenditure with a stern 
hand—and take off from time to time, out 
of the legitimate surplus arising from the 
growth and increased prosperity of the 
country, that particular tax which presses 
most heavily upon the capital of the peo- 
ple, or interferes most with the trade and 
commerce of tie nation. 

Mr. CAYLEY admired the inconsist- 
ency of the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, in which the hon. 
Gentleman had first accused the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer of courting popularity 
by his Budget, and afterwards turned 
round and almost in the same breath coun- 
selled his right hon. Friend, for the sake 
of his popularity, not to persevere with his 
measures, He(Mr. Cayley) was afraid that 
the hon. Gentleman’s own fear to face un- 
popularity out of doors lay really at the 
bottom of his objections to this Budget. 
The general objections raised to the Budget 
on the opposite side were equally incon- 
sistent. lt was against all rule, some 
said, to supply a deficiency before a deficit 
was created—while others resisted the re- 
peal of a tax until the substitute was 
found. He left it to hon. Members oppo- 
site to escape as they could from so evi- 
dent a dilemma. How any financial re- 
formation could take place under such 
rules, he (Mr. Cayley) was at a loss to con- 
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ceive. The hon. Gentleman objected to | spected him. But he was not the leds {j. 
the largeness of the alterations now pro- | clined, because sitting opposite to hit; 
posed in the financial system of the coun-| support similar principles. He was sijij 
try; but if these alterations were large, an advocate of freedom in every forth, sti] 
that cireumstance arose from the neglect an advocate of reform and progress é 
of duty of the Chancellors of the Exche-| moderate and rational progress—he fd 
quer who preceded his right hon. Friend. | never shrunk, he would never shrink, from 
A great alteration had taken place in the| the endeavour to correct abuses, He 
commercial policy of the country; and be- | thought the present Chancellor of the Bx. 
fore that alteration took place, he (Mr.|chequer more earnest in the correction of 
Cayley) thought that common justice re- | real abuses than any Minister he had éver 
quired that they should have accommo- | known; and on that ground had tendered 
dated the financial policy of the country | him his support. What he liked ii the 
to its altered commercial policy. That | reference of his right hon. Friend to the 
change, however, did not take place, and | reform of the administrative departments 
he must say that it was the greatest blot, | of the country also was, the promise tliat 
not only upon the Government of Sir Ro-| the country should have—what it had 
bert Peel, but also upon the Government | never yet had—full value and full sertice 
of the noble Lord who succeeded it, that} for the hard money which it paid, and 
no attempt had been made to mitigate the | every part of its finances brought uhder 
pressure on particular classes by the alter-| the control of this House applied for the 
ations which had been effected in the com- | public benefit. His hon. Friend the Meii- 
mercial policy of the country through a just | ber for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton) had 
adaptation to that policy of our financial} so entirely expressed every sentiment of 
system which, under protection, had saddled his own mind on present affairs that it Was 
some interests with much heavier burdens | almost superfluous in him to trespass 6h 
than others. Instead of doing that, the| the attention of the House; but perhaps 
Government which preceded the present | he might be allowed to elaborate somewhat 
appeared to sit upon some sort of supreme | more in detail some of the points to which 
eminence, looking with sublime and imper- | his hon. Friend had referred. He would 


turbable equanimity upon the sufferings of | pass over that portion of the Budget which 


millions of their fellow-creatures, as if they | referred to the relief of the shipping inter. 
were wholly superior to any sense of feeling | est and the relief of the West Indian eo- 
or of justice. When he listened to the speech | lonies. Nobody denied that their case 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor | had been met in a masterly, coniprehen- 
of the Exchequer the other night—that| sive, and just manner —and that not 
statesmanlike and enlightened speech, in| in accordance, remember, with any prit- 
which he took so comprehensive a survey of | ciples which hon. Gentlemen opposite eall- 
our financial and commercial policy—what | ed obsolete, but in entire accordance with 
most gratified him (Mr. Cayley) was the | the Resolution of the House, affirming the 
tenderness, so unusual in Chancellors of the | principle of unrestricted competition. He 
Exchequer, with which he considered the | had long wished to see the grievances of 
interests of the overburdened classes, and | those interests met in the manner they had 
the evidently searching attention which he | now been met, believing that if they bad 
had directed to probing the evils brought | only financial justice they would be able 
before him to the bottom, with the view to to grapple with the difficulties into which 
their remedy. When he listened to his | recent changes had plunged them; and he 
right hon. Friend’s statement, another ' was still of the same opinion. The pro- 
thing struck him with no less satisfaction, | posed reduction of the tea duty was to be 
which was the vigorous determination that | carried out—nobody denied—in a skilfal 
he evinced to carry into every department; and scientific manner. The hon. Gentle- 
of the State the same searching inquiry, | man who spoke last said he would vote for 
with a view of cleansing out the Augean|a reduction of the tea duty, but not for 
stable of the public departments of the | the increase of the house tax; and he was 
rubbish and filth that had for ages dawn: | wie singular in his taste, for many were 
mulated in those departments. He (Mr. | perfectly willing to accept a boon, but not 
Cayley) had often voted with his noble | so willing to pay the price for it. It was 
Friend opposite (Lord J. Russell). Hej impossible for those who mixed with the 
had in general supported his Government; | Members of that House not to know that 
he had admired his character; he still re- | the majority of them approved of the prin- 
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of the Budget; and it was not be- 
else they disapproved of it, but because 
of the supposed feeling out of doors, that 
hob. Gentlemen how raised an opposition 
wit, He (Mr. Cayley) believed they did 
injustice, in this supposition, to the public 
yirtue of their countrymen. For his part, 
he felt convinced that, although a tempo- 
rary unpopularity might be incurred by a 
yote in favour of the increase of the in- 
ome tax or the house tax, the disadvan- 
tige arising from this enhanced taxation 
would bé more than counterbalanced by 
tie advantages which their constituents 
wold derive from the other propositions 
of the Government. The notion of @ con- 
stituericy Clamouring, he believed, would 
be foutid baseless. Then as to the case of 
the land. He was not quite sure, however, 
that the fact that for once the Budget con- 
tiited an agricultural element in it, was 
not the secret objection of some hon. Mem- 
bers to it. He (Mr. Cayley) rejoiced, as 
respected the burdens on land, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had applied 
hitiself to the consideration of the malt 
tix, rather than to the readjustment of 
local taxation. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had first brought forward the lat- 


ter subject when in merge he (Mr. 


Cayley) had, indeed, voted with him rather 
than produce a division in the country 
party. But he had stated, at the same 
time, that he did not coneur with him (Mr. 
Disraeli) in the course which he then pur- 
sued to obtain agricultural relief. And 
for this reason, because, although a trans- 
fer of a half or a portion of the poor-rates 
to the Consolidated Fund might be a ma- 
terial relief to the farmers of Bucks or 
Sussex, where the poor-rate was some- 
times from 5s. to 10s. in the pound, yet to 
the farmers in the North, where the poor- 
tate was, perhaps, from 1s. to Is. 9d., the 
relief would be virtually nothing at all. 
For the same reason he rejoiced that his 
right hon. Friend had not resorted to a 
telief so trivial as the transfer of the 
county rate. The relief of 2d. or 3d. in 
the pound was wholly inadequate to meet 
the emergency. It was proposed by ‘an 
hon. Member, by way of Amendment, to 
meet the deficiencies caused by the Budget, 
not by an increase or extension of house 
or income tax, but by the imposition of a 
probate and legacy duty on real property. 

his was an arrow stolen from the quiver 
of the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume). But what did this insinuation 
mount to? His hon. Friend had often 








charged the possessors of real property 
with an accumulated debt to the country 
on account of exemption from this tax, to 
which personal property alone was liable, 
of some 80,000,0002. or 90,000,0007. 
But the hon. Member was now and then 
addicted to the convenient habit of look- 
ing only to the credit, without examining 
the debit, side of his ledger. If the land, 
on the balance of taxation, was fairly liable 
to this tax, let it be paid, or repeal it on 
other property. But before doing that, 
he begged his hon. Friend to call to 
mind the real facts of the case. Per- 
sonal property had been legally as liable 
as real property for 150 years to the 
land tax. It had been as liable le- 
gally to -poor-rate as real property 
for 300 years. It had, therefore, es 
bly escaped between 300,000,000/. and 
400,000,0007. of taxation during those 
centuries by being permitted to evade 
these taxes. Deduct his hon. Friend’s 
90,000,0007. from this 300,000,000/. or 
400,000,0007., and a debt would be due 
not from real property, but to it. Per- 
sonal property had also originally been 
liable to tithe. Omitting, also, at the pre- 
sent moment the grievous restrictions on 
land in the shape of malt and spirit duties, 
there were other taxes under which real 
property, and land especially, severely 
groaned, especially the stamp duties on 
the mortgage and transfer of land, and the 
assessed taxes which dogged a country 
gentleman into every corner he could go. 
Not an inch could he travel, not an out-of- 
doors pleasure pursue, without having his 
pocket invaded by them. He hoped hon. 
Members, before they again reverted to 
the exemption of real property from pro- 
bate and legacy duty, would call to mind 
some of these facts. Now, with respect 
to the malt tax, he hoped they would not 
shirk the real gravity of this question, and 
that the Budget might be discussed on its 
own merits, without regard to party dif- 
ferences, personal motives, or petty jea- 
lousies against Members of the Govern- 
ment. It had been positively admitted in 
former years, by all who advocated the 
repeal of the corn laws, that when they 
were repealed, the malt tax must be re- 
moved also. Sir Robert Peel said, ‘ Re- 
peal the corn laws, and you must allow the 
agriculturist to grow his own tobacco, to 
grow and manufacture his own beet-root 
sugar, to grow and manufacture his own 
malt.’’ The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle also said that if the corn 
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laws were repealed, not a single year 
would elapse before the malt tax also would 
be repealed; nor could he assign any rea- 
son why the agricultural interest should be 
restricted from raising its own beet-root 
sugar and tobacco. He asked the hon. 
Member for Manchester, and other hon. 
Members who thought with him, how they 
would like a proposal to subject the busi- 
nesses they carried on to such restrictions 
as the farmer had to submit to under 
the present system. The consumption of 
his produce was inordinately diminished 
by the weight of taxation levied on it, 
as well as by the system of licences— 
licences to the maltster, licences to the 
brewer, and licences to the retailer. Then 
the penalties leviable for infractions of the 
excise Jaws were of that severe character 
that the maltster might incur at any mo- 
ment, through the delinquency or neglect 
only of his servant, penalties not only of 
1000. each, but cumulative; so that neg- 
lect for a number of days together in- 
volved a penalty of 1007. for each day in 
succession. Imagine what would be the 
consequence if the manufacture of cottun 
and metals were to be conducted under 
similar regulations. The hon. Member for 
Nottingham had just stated the malt tax 
to be little of a grievance. He would 
take him to Nottingham, and suppose a 
pair of stockings might be manufactured 
for 10d.; they then required bleaching, say 
at ld. a pair; but if the exciseman made 
a demand of 8d. duty on every pair, then 
if a licence were exacted from the getter 
up, and a third demand for licence duty 
from the retailer, how would the stockinger 
of Nottingham like this interruption to his 
manufacture, or such a limitation of de- 
mand for his article from such enhance- 
ment of price? He would not complain 
alone, he would more probably rebel. This 
was, in other words, the case of the malt tax. 
The manufacturers would not bear such a 
system themselves, and yet they imposed 
it on others. They had already clamoured 
off the Custom duty on raw cotton, and 
the Excise duty on printed calicoes. This 
they called free trade; but he appealed to 
the hon. Member for Manchester to do as 
he would be done by. The amount pro- 
duced by the malt tax was 5,000,0001., 
but the loss sustained by the public from 
its operation was, as he would show, not 
less than 20,000,0007. yearly. Ale of a 
certain quality (ten gallons to the bushel) 
was, under the tax, charged at 5d. a quart. 
This, if no duty existed, could under free 
Mr, Cayley 
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competition be retailed with ample profit 
at 2d. Now 33d. in the quart was the 
proportion of the tax on a quarter of malt, 
That 33d. represented, therefore, 5,000,000), 
which was brought into the Exchequer 
from the malt tax. But 23d. remained to 
make up the 5d. now charged for the 
quart: in other words, there were three 
times three farthings additional to be ae. 
counted for, which the Excise and licensing 
system enabled the brewer and maltster 
to screw out of the public. This repre- 
sented 15,000,000/. more; making in all 
20,000,0002. which this tax levied out of 
the public, although only 5,000,000/. went 
to the revenue. And this was called by 
the disciples of red tape a convenient and 
politic tax, and cheap of collection. It 
was, on the contrary, opposed to every 
principle of free trade and of political 
economy, and he defied an answer to this 
description of the enormity of this tax, 
It was impossible to argue this question, 
except in reference to the repeal of the 
whole tax; and he (Mr. Cayley) understood 
the proposal as only by way of instalment, 
The repeal of half the tax might have 
some effect, especially under the altered 
system of credit proposed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertfordshire 
was right in estimating the reduction in 
the pot of beer under a comparatively freer 
competition at ld. But if the whole tax 
were removed, the working man could get 
his ordinary beer at 1d. a quart, which now 
cost 4d. A tax which drove the poor man 
to the public-house, and deprived him of 
the enjoyment of his domestic comforts at 
his own fireside, and in the bosom of 
his family, was of the most pernicious 
and demoralising tendency; and he could 
hardly conceive any more material means 
by which the morality of the poor could 
more effectually be improved than by the 
repeal of this tax; both directly and indi- 
rectly, in its reducing the demand for ar- 
dent spirits. Then, again, as this tax 
affected the farmer. There was no article 
of similarly large and general consumption 
which had been relieved from oppressive 
taxation, of which the consumption had not 
inereased to threefold its former amount. 
If, then, the effect should be to raise the 
consumption of malt from 5,000,000 to 
15,000,000 quarters, there would be a de- 
mand for 10,000,000 additional quarters 
of barley. Let hon. Members argue the 
question in this way: They admitted the 
fallin the price of grain which had taken 
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in consequence of the repeal of the ' 


corn laws; and having introduced into this 
country an extra supply of 8,000,000 quar- 
ters of grain, if they had also at the 
same moment created an extra demand to 


the same extent, no injurious consequences | 


to the farmers would have been felt. How, 
according to the law of supply and de- 
mand, could this position be denied ? Thus, 
jn this measure, they had incidentally the 
trae remedy for the mischief worked by 
the repeal of the corn laws on the land. 
The hon. Member for Montrose told the 
agriculturists that they ought to be more 
scientific; but it was obvious that their 
legislation interposed the most serious ob- 
stacles to the adoption of a more scientific 
system of culture; for barley growing in- 
volved the most scientific agriculture, and 
this the malt tax virtually prohibited. The 
right hon. Member for Carlisle recommend- 
ed them to grow less wheat; but the ex- 
isting financial system operated as a vir- 
tual prohibition of the growth of barley, 
and made it impossible for the farmer not 
to place his main dependence on wheat. 
With respect to the inereased demand con- 
sequent on the repeal of the malt tax, he 
ventured to say that there was not an acre 
of land in the United Kingdom whieh would 
not feel the benefit of it. If there were a 
demand for 8,000,000 more quarters of 
malt, the farmers must grow less wheat 
and oats, and the markets would, to a 
great extent, be cleared of the superabun- 
dance of those articles, and their prices 
would in the end rise quite as much as bar- 
ley; with the extra advantage that the 
foreigner could not compete with us in 
barley; whereas he beat us in wheat. 
One of the most scientific agricultural 
writers of the present day, Baron Liebig, 
showed that the foundation of all improved 
agriculture rested on the amount of cattle- 
fattening food which was raised on a farm. 
Qne of the most effective agencies in pro- 
viding valuable fodder was in the distil- 
lery of spirits from potatoes, of which 
there was generally one attached to every 
farmin Germany. The refuse of the stills 
afforded the best possible food for cattle, 
and the farmer was thus enabled to feed 
his stock at the cheapest rate, by convert- 
Ing the starch of the potato into spirits, 
eaving the vegetable caseine, the most nu- 
tritious food, as the refuse of the distillery. 
But our heavy duties on spirits operated 
against our adopting this system. And 
yet Liebig tells us, that this system was 
the foundation-stone of the prosperity of 
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German agriculture; 2 system from which 
under free trade our farmers were debarred. 
How, he asked, could they expect the 
British farmer to compete with his con- 
tinental rival, in the face of such obstruc- 
tions to his trade; or how could our manu- 
facturers compete with their foreign rivals 
if they were subject to such restrictions? 
Was it just that the manufacturers of cot- 
ton, woollen, linen, metals, should be ex- 
empt, while Brjtish agriculture was not 
relieved from such restrictions? It was 
because he observed in the Budget a dis- 
position to do financial justice that he 
warmly supported it—justice which was to 
be obtained in accordance with the present 
commercial policy, and without injury—on 
the contrary, with advantage—to all classes. 
He (Mr. Cayley) had now got to the end of 
the boons which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to give by his Budget, 
and he came next to the price which the 
country was to pay for them. He knew 
of no reason why persons living in houses 
with a rental between 10/. and 20I. should 
be relieved from bearing their share of the 
taxation of the country; and had the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he re- 
moved the duties from windows, retained 
the amount of the house tax which he levied 
as a substitute, there would now have been 
no necessity to raise it. For the last few 
years everything had been done for this 
class, which he might call the shopkeeping 
class, in the way of taxation. They had got 
rid of almost all the indirect taxation which 
pressed upon them; but now, when it was 
proposed to tax them directly, they called 
out against it. He did not wish to press 
unduly upon any class; but fair dealing re- 
quired that they should pay their fair quota’ 
of taxation; and because they happened to 
be influential in elections was no reason, 
but rather the contrary, that they should, 
through a constituency clamour excited in 
the first instance by hon. Members in that 
House, be exempted from that fair quota. 
More he did not demand. He thought 
that if there was one class of the indus- 
trious community more able than another 
to bear taxation, it was this—the distribu- 
ting class—which was not exposed to the 
casualties incidental to the producing in- 
terests. Neither was there anything un- 
scientific or objectionable in principle to a 
house tax. Mr. Mill, one of the highest 
of the philosophical authorities, specially 
advocated this as the best form of taxation, 
it being not merely an income tax, but the 
best form of one; because it was not a 
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test simply of nominal, but of the real 
spendable income of the taxpayer. But 
there was one reason, and he suspected it 
was the real reason, why this tax was ob- 
noxious, and this was that it could not be 
evaded; whereas the present income tax 
was notoriously evaded to a great extent 
among the commercial classes by their own 
admission. Was this to operate with the 
House as a reason against this proposition ? 
It might, indeed, and he hoped it would be 
mitigated as between 201. and 101. houses; 
but the principle of its extension could not 
be and was not denied; nor, indeed, was the 
justice of the extension of the income tax. 
There were, however, some who said that 
the price of the boons conferred by the 
Budget should be paid, not by England, 
but by the extension of the property tax 
to Ireland. Now the whole tendency of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech, 
on proposing the Budget, went to affirm 
the principle that the land of Ireland should 
be equally taxed with the land of England. 
But surely some allowance should be made 
for the different circumstances in which the 
different parts of the Empire were at pre- 
sent placed. In consequence of the famine, 
the fever by which it was followed, the 
novel imposition of a poor-rate, the repeal 
of the corn laws, and the various calami- 
ties by which she had been afflicted, Ire- 
land was not in a position to be placed upon 
an equal footing with England at the pre- 
sent moment ss regarded taxation; and he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had exercised a wise and paternal discretion 
in exempting Ireland at this moment from 
the burden of the income tax. And it 
seemed to him rather surprising that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who protested against 
the extension of the house tax to the 
class of persons living in houses between 
101. and 201., should advocate the exten- 
sion of the income tax to Ireland, which 
was certainly less able to bear additional 
taxation. On these grounds he (Mr. Cay- 
ley) supported, in the main, the Budget 
proposed by his right hon. Friend, and 
principally because of the spirit of justice 
and impartiality which pervaded it. To 
his mind, the Budget meant relief to va- 
rious interests from oppressive burdens: 
justice tempered with mercy to Ireland; an 
equitable modification of the income tax; 
relief to the masses in their consumption 
of beer and tea. And the price asked for 
all these boons was far overbalanced by the 
gain to every one who would pay it. The 
rejection of the house tax, on the other 
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hand, meant an extension of the j 
tax to Ireland, continued indifference t 
overburdened interests, the continuanee of 
an unjust income tax, and the loss of 
cheaper articles of consumption to the 
poorer classes. But the rejection of the 
house tax involved something more thay 
the rejection of the Budget. It might in. 
volve—I hope (continued the hon. Member) 
I hope it may not—the fate of a Govern. 
ment. Let new Members, of whom I gee 
many before me, especially consider their 
present vote in this double point of view, 
Who are to be the successors of the present 
Ministry? In financial language, you must 
supply a substitute before voting a deficit, 
In what crucible are the incongruous mate- 
rials opposite to be fused into a political 
amalgam of sufficient tenacity to hold to- 
gether? You may, indeed, fuse gold and 
lead into combination, but you will find the 
union brittle, and the brightness of the 
metals gone. You may lose this Budget 
which you know, and which, as I believe, 
public opinion will in the end sanction and 
accept, fora Budget of which you know 
nothing, and for a Government of which, 
if possible, you know still less. But there 
is a constituency power. Believe me, you 
under-estimate the sense of justice and 
public virtue of your coustituents if you 
think they will condemn you for obeying 
the honest dictates of your conscientious 
convictions. By a natural instinct, as it 
appears to me, the common sense of the 
country, unswayed by political excitement, 
has already in its essence accepted the 
Budget. Norcan I believe that selfishness 
or faction, cowardice or clamour, will in 
the end prevail against it; for it has for its 
foundations the immutable principles of 
justice, sound policy, and truth; and on the 
late triumphant reception of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the City of London I 
think I read the verdict of the country, and, 
sooner or later, the irresistible triumph of 
the financial propositions now before us. 
Sim CHARLES WOOD: Sir, if 1 
agreed with my hon. Friend who has just 
sat down, that the common sense of the 
country has already accepted the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | 
should hardly think it worth my while, oa 
the present occasion, to rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing it. But, with great 
| deference to my hon. Friend, I take leave 
| to doubt whether the country has aceepted, 
‘or will accept, the Budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Resolution 
which has been placed in your hands, Sit, 
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ies to but a single portion of the 
Budget, but by common consent, and in- 
deed by the express invitation of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, we are now to 
disenss the main features of his proposals; 
and it is @ proper and legitimate opportu- 
nity for doing so. For although some por- 
tions of the Budget may well be sepa- 
rated from others, yet many portions of it 
so hang together, that it would be im- 

ible to discuss one part without taking 
the others into consideration. Therefore 
I shall make no apology for addressing my- 
self to the whole Budget, promising that, 
considering the late hour of the night, I 
will confine my observations within the 
smallest possible compass. The right hon. 
Gentleman divided his statement into two 
parts, the former treating of the claims of 
what he called the suffering interests, and 
the latter of what more properly consti- 
tuted the Budget. Now this, Sir, I hope 
is the last time that we shall hear of the 
claims of the suffering interests. [*‘ Oh, 


oh!”] As the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer states that he considers that he has 
this year, and by his Budget, disposed of 
the claims of the suffering interests, I] am 
surprised that his supporters should cheer 


in that derisive manner when I say that I 
trust that this is the last time we shall 
ever hear of the suffering interests. The 
right hon. Gentleman commenced with an 
elaborate enumeration of the sufferings and 
of the claims of the shipping interest. Now, 
I confess, that on locking into this matter, 
I cannot discover where the suffering lies. 
I have heard of an increase in the ship- 
building of this country, which certainly 
seems as if our shipowners were confident 
enough of their power to compete with the 
foreign shipowners. It appears by the last 
trade and navigation papers, that British 
shipping is increasing as compared with 
foreign shipping. This is as clearly proved 
iy ae returns as facts and figures can 
o—facts and figures, too, not furnished by 
us, but by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, who 
would not suffer them to be falsified. So 
ar as appears from those returns, I cannot 
discover that there is any suffering needing 
to be relieved, as far as the shipping inte- 
rest goes. But the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes measures for their relief with 
which I do not quarrel. He proposes to 
abolish salyage and anchorage ; he pro- 
mises a Committee on pilotage, and, fol- 
lowing the course pursued by my right 
hon. Friend the late President of the Board 
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of Trade, to relieve the shipping interest 
from some portion of the charge of light- 
dues and of passing tolls. That I think 
is a right measure to adopt. It was advo- 
eated by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose on larger and more general 
grounds, and on those grounds I think the 
measure right, but not for the reasons 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Whatever dues he has taken off are taken 
off from foreign as well as from British 
ships. It is quite right that this should 
be done, and I entirely approve of it on 
general commercial principles; but I say, 
that it does absolutely nothing towards en- 
abling the British shipowner to compete on 
better terms with his foreign rival. But 
in the enumeration of the claims of the 
shipping interest, the right hon.Gentleman 
forgot one which was pressed upon me very 
strongly when I was in office, and the jus- 
tice of which I felt—I mean the reduction 
of a duty which has been repeatedly urged 
upon the attention of the House as one 
which pressed unfairly upon the British 
shipbuilder —the duty on timber. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that henceforth 
unrestricted competition is to be the rule 
of our commercial and fiscal policy. In 
this case, however, the British does suffer 
under a disadvantage as compared with the 
foreign shipbuilder; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been disposed to benefit 
the British shipbuilder, as compared with 
the foreign one, he would have relieved 
him from a duty which does press upon 
him but not upon his rival—he would have 
followed the example which I set, and 
would have again reduced the timber du- 
ties. This would have been a measure 
which would have removed a burden from 
the British shipbuilder, and would at 
the same time have conferred a benefit 
upon the community at large. By the 
measure which he now proposes to the 
House he will confer a benefit equally 
upon the British shipowner and his foreign 
rival; but if he had reduced the duty on 
foreign timber, he would have conferred 
an advantage on the British shipbuilder 
which the foreign shipbuilder enjoys, 
namely, cheap timber, which would have 
better enabled the former to meet foreign 
competition, and would at the same time 
have been productive of great advan- 
tage to the community generally. The 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire said that 
he was in favour of unrestricted free trade. 
Why not, then, carry out fairly and fully 
the principle of free trade, by abolishing 
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the present protective duty on colonial tim- | 
ber? The next suffering interest to which | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer alluded 
was the West Indian interest. I certainly 
cannot complain of the way in which he 
has treated the so-called claims of the 
West Indian interest, for he has negatived 
entirely their principal demands for alter- 
ing the duties now in operation. I will 
not go into this question now, for it was 
fully discussed last night. All that I need 
say is, that that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said is in the fullest accordance 
with every view which I have on former 
occasions expressed, and on which the Go- 
vernment of which I was a Member have 
acted for years. Did we ever deny that 
there was temporary distress in the West 
Indies ? which we lamented, and which 
we endeavoured, as the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Colonies fairly admitted last 
night, in some degree to alleviate by fur- 
nishing loans to enable them to obtain 
labour—a measure the value of which 
they seem now beginning to appreciate. 
But what we said was this—that by im- 
proved methods of cultivation, by the in- 
troduction of additional labour, and by the 
application of science to the production of 
sugar, free labour would be enabled suc- 
cessfully to compete with slave labour. 
And is it not so? I appeal to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, that at 
the present time colonial sugar is displacing 
foreign sugar in our market. Free labour 
has met with the assistance of science, 
and it is now successfully competing with 
slave labour. Sir, the third class of suf- 
fering interests to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded, is the agricultural body 
of this country: he stated, as he has on 
former occasions stated, that they claimed 
to be relieved on account of exclusive 
burdens which justified them in demand- 
ing protection or compensation fur those 
burdens. But he has now done that which 
I think he ought to have done long ago—he 
has rejected those claims altogether. And | 
I do trust that after this utter rejection of 
any claims on account of these burdens 
by him who was their ablest, steadiest, 
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reject those claims. What I do regret, 
and what I think the agricultural bod 

must regret, is the delusion and misre. 
presentation which has been exercised 
upon them for the last three years. Wil] 
any one deny that it has impeded the 
settlement between landlords and tenants, 
and that great evils have resulted from 
the maintenance of the belief that relief 
could be obtained by the agricultural in. 
terest from these local- burdens? That 
delusion is now at an end; but I know not 
what, except change of position, are the 
circumstances which have led the Govern- 
ment to change its opinion on this subject. 
In 1849 I met the right hon. Gentleman 
on this question. I then was enabled to 
state that which he states now—the dimi- 
nution of the charge of these local rates. 
The same thing was repeated in 1850, and 
again in 1851. No doubt the continuance 
of low prices, consequent upon the abun- 
dance caused by our recent legislation— 
wise, just, and beneficial as I maintain it 
to have been—has caused a continued 
state of prosperity. Of course, the con- 
tinuance of that state of things has 
more and more improved the condition of 
the labouring classes, and thereby dimi- 
nished the charge of the poor-rates, which 
is the ground upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman says that he now rejects these 
claims for compensation on account of 
local burdens. I must thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for having candidly made 
this admission. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment stated that there was an increased 
expenditure on the relief of the poor of 
late years, and that this circumstance 
showed that the country was not now pros- 
perous, and that our recent legislation had 
not been attended with beneficial results. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer flatly 
negatived this statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Again, the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the President of the Board 
of Trade had tried to show that emigra- 
tion, and not the reduction in the price of 
food, had been the cause of the diminution 
of the poor-rates. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had shown that there had not been 
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again hear these claims pressed upon the | much diminution in the poor-rates in 1852 
House. Words strong as the English) as compared with 1851; although that was 
language can afford bound the Chancellor | the precise time at which the great in- 
of the Exchequer either to obtain protec-/crease of emigration had taken place. 
tion or compensation for these burdens.|Glad I am that this admission comes 
But the position in which he is now placed, | from such a source in such a way that no 
and the responsibility which he now feels | question can hereafter be raised that the 
to be imposed upon him, compel him to | prosperous and well-doing condition of the 
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community generally, and of the indus- 
trious classes especially—taking that ex- 

ion in its largest sense—is owing 
retty exclusively to that legislation of 
recent years, which those who make that 
admission still refuse to admit was wise 
and beneficial. 

Now, I will at once pass to those mea- 
sures in the Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman which some parties out of doors 
are disposed to consider as compensations 
to the agricultural interest. I must say 
that Iam glad to see that Gentlemen con- 
nected with the agricultural interest are 
satisfied with these compensations, such as 
they are. Certainly they seem to me to 
be of very little advantage to the agricul- 
tural iuterest. What benefit is it to them 
tohave a repeal of half the malt tax, ac- 
companied with an extension and increase 
of the house tax? What is the deserip- 
tion of farms which is now most easily let 
at the best rents? Those on which barley 
is grown. What is the crop which pays 
best at this moment? Barley. What 
stock pays best now? That which is 
principally fed on barley-growing land, 
namely, sheep. If there be a description of 
land to which no boon is required, and for 
the burdens upon which no compensation 
can possibly be wanted, it is that land to 
which, if to any, a boon is given by the 
remission of a portion of the malt tax. 
But I must say that I believe, as the hon. 
Member for Wakefield—a supporter of the 
Government—has told you, that it will not 
tend to benefit the agricultural interest at 
all, because if, as by the admission of the 
right hon. Gentleman must be the case, in 
conformity with the principle of unrestrict- 
el competition, foreign malt is to be ad- 
mitted, that will keep down the price of 
home-grown barley, and prevent that rise 
which those who have advocated the re- 
peal of the malt tax have always looked 
for. Iam not now arguing this as a con- 
sumer’s question, I will come to that by- 
and-by. Iam now taking it as an agri- 
culturist’s question, and I believe that 
while the reduction of the malt tax will 
absolutely give nothing to the agriculturist, 
an enormous amount of revenue will be 
sacrificed for this so-called, but illusory, 
benefit. I believe that the same thing is 
Perfectly true with respect to the benefit 
supposed to accrue from taking off half 
the hop duty. The county of Sussex and 
asmall part of Kent no doubt call out for 
the removal of the whole duty; but even if 
such a measure as that were adopted, the 





benefit to the English hop-grower would 
be very doubtful. Let me, however, ask 
hon. Gentlemen representing the agricul- 
tural interest, whether there is nothing in 
the Budget which touches them? I have, 
on former occasions, in discussing the 
question of the income tax and the uni- 
form rate of the different schedules, de- 
fended the maintenance of that uniform 
rate, by showing that even if it were ad- 
mitted that a different rate upon real 
property was just, the local taxation of 
this country afforded that additional rate. 
The local rates fall on the Jandlords, as 
everybody knows—they are in point of 
fact a diminution of their rents. And the 
boon which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes to confer upon the land- 
owners of England is, not to relieve them 
from their local burdens, not in any way to 
give them relief from the taxation to which 
they were liable; but while he relieves other 
schedules of the income tax, toleave a higher 
rate upon them under Schedule A. That is 
to say, he leaves a burden upon their backs 
exclusively, instead of giving them any re- 
lief from the burdens of which they have so 
long complained. I have, on former occa- 
sions, taken up and argued this question. 
I have no other interest in this matter 
except what may arise from a desire to 
advocate what I believe to be just and 
right; I have no interest in depressing 
land in any way whatever; but it is fair to 
warn the landed gentlemen of England of 
this, that they will have put upon them a 
new burden, how to limit the extent of 
which it may be difficult to furesee; be- 
cause I know not that there is any point at 
which you can limit the amount of differ- 
ence of rate, if you once give a discretion 
with respect to the extent of the tax. 
The right hon. Gentleman says he will 
tax other property at three-fourths of the 
amount he taxes the land; I am not going 
to argue that question, but I warn the 
gentlemen of England of the consequences 
of the step they seem disposed to take. The 
Member for Wakefield has already said 
that the difference of rate on land as com- 
pared with incomes from trade, ought not 
to be, as proposed by the Government, be- 
tween 5d. and 7d., but as between 4d. to 
7d., and if this principle be admitted, there 
is no limit to the difference which may be 
made, till it approaches confiscation of pro- 
perty. 

I come now to the figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and am about to 
deal with the Budget of the ensuing year. 
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I am not now about to advert to the prin- 
ciple of the taxation which he proposes to 
impose or take off; I am merely about to 
deal with the figures. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumes that he will have next 
year a surplus, everything remaining as at 
present, of 1,350,0001. He takes it that 
the vote for the Kafir war will be less than 
that of last year by 260,000/., leaving a 
surplus therefore of 1,610,000/. He pro- 
posed to repeal one-half the malt tax after 
October next; that is to say, | apprehend, 
that the crop of this year is to pay the full 
amount of duty, but that there will be a 
drawback on such as remains in hand on 
the 10th of October next. He proposes a 
reduction on tea, by which he calculates 
he will lose 400,000/.; the additional cost 
for defences he calculates at 600,0001., and 
the charge on the general revenue of the 
country by the relief given to the shipping 
interest at 100,000/., making an additional 
charge or loss of revenue of 2,100,000/. To 
meet that there is the surplus I have stated 
before of 1,610,0001.; he will also have 
one-half the house tax if the Committee 
assent to the Resolution now, Sir, in your 
hands, which he calculates will amount to 
500,000/.; and he proposes besides to 


apply to the expenses of the year 400,0000. 
being the amount of repayments for next 
year from the loans made by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works at different periods, 
The result of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures will be an additional charge of 


2,100,0001., and additional means to 
meet that, amounting to 2,500,0001., 
leaving a surplus of 400.0001. Now the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford stated early in 
the night that which is, I think, an ob- 


jection to this measure in limine; and it | 


is this, that the only surplus revenue 
which the right hon. Gentleman leaves 
himself, is produced not by the supplies of 


the year—not from the income of the year | 
| those loans. 


obtained from the taxation of the country, 


but by applying to the Ways and Means. 


of the year a sum which was originally a} 


loan. AsI understand what I believe to 


be the meaning of the right hon. Gentle-. 
man, the process is this: several years 


ago, in times of distress, as the right hon. 


Gentleman has stated, Exchequer bills | 
were issued, and money was raised upon | 


them, which was advanced to various par- 
ties to find employment for the population 
in time of general distress. Those Exche- 
quer bills were exchanged, paid off, and 


disposed of in succession; fresh Bzphequer 
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bills being issued until the year 1842 
when a stop was put to the issue of Bx. 
chequer bills, the sum already lent ont to 
the public being of such an amount that 
the average repayments amounted annually 
to about 360,0007. The Exchequer bills 
then outstanding having been bought with 
the savings bank money, it was arranged 
that they should be made a portion of the 
permanent debt of the country, and that 
the sum annually advanced should be no 
more than the amount of the annual re. 
payments. A revolving fund was thus 
created, whereby the Government and the 
Commissioners were always in a position 
to advance money for certain purposes to 
parties who required it. The right hop, 





Gentleman proposed to put an end to 
this Publie Work Commission. I wok 
| disagree with him as to the policy of that 
course. I am quite ready to grant that at 
the present moment, as on many previous 
occasions, money may be borrowed at a 
cheaper rate than that at which it is 
advanced by the Public Works Commis- 
sioners; but it was part of the policy at 
all times that the rate of interest should 
be higher than the market rate, to pre- 
vent apy interference with private capital. 
Many of the most useful works in the 
country have been aided by advances from 
this fund. A sum of 300,000I. in the 
year has been advanced in England, and 
60,0007. in Ireland for the building of 
gaols, and for the erection of other public 
buildings, such as lunatic asylums, charged 
upon the county rates, and for the erection 
of similar buildings in Ireland, and for ar- 
terial drainage in Ireland. For the build- 
ing of chapels in various parts of this king- 
dom the readiest assistance is afforded by 
those loans, the repayments being made in 
‘a manner that is remarkably conyenient, 
where the repayments are charged on the 
rates. I differ with the right hon, Gentle- 
man as to the poliey of putting an end to 

ut supposing the system to 
be at an end, what is to be done with the 
money coming in from the repayment 0 
loans now outstanding, amounting in round 
numbers to 3,000,000/. of money, partly 
raised originally by loans, partly arising 
from what the Commissioners called their 
profits—that is, the difference between the 
interest paid by the borrower and that 
which is paid by the country? There can 
be no doubt that the fund arises from sums 
originally borrowed, and the interest de- 


‘rived from sums so borrowed; and did any 


person ever hear it said, or copld it be 
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ever supposed, that it was part of the an- 
pual revenue of the country applicable to 
the annual expenditure of the country? I 
say that if the loans be put an end to, the 
roduce of this fund arising from the repay- 
ments should be applied to the reduction of 
the debt that was incurred in the establish- 
ment of the fund. Will any man get up and 
say that to create a fictitious surplus, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be justified in borrowing 
400,0007.? If he has borrowed it, and if 
the security given for it be outstanding, 
ought he not apply the produce to the re- 
payment of that sum? I will venture to 
assert there is no man who will say that 
that is not the honest way of applying the 
money? Why, then, should it be applied 
differently? The right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to apply it in a way that will 
enable him to make up the deficiencies 
which his proposed reductions will create, 
and in my opinion he is not justified in 
doing so. I come now to the Budget of the 


next year. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that with respect to the year 1854-5, the 
loss on malt will be 1,700,000/.; on tea, 
567,0007.; on hops, 120,000/.; and on 
shipping, 100,000. ; 


making, with the 
600,0007. for defences,. a total loss of 
3,087,0007. In telling us how he will 
meet that, he says in all probability—and 
I hope in that expectation the right hon. 
Gentleman will be justified—the grant for 
the Kafir war will entirely cease. On that 
ground he takes credit for 200,0001., 
making the surplus 1,810,0007. He takes 
the same sum for repayments as before, 
he takes credit for a sum of 310,0001. 
the amount to be saved within that year 
by the reduction of 3} per cents, and 
calculates the increased house tax at 
1,000,000/., making the Ways and Means 
amount altogether to 3,520,000/., to meet 
the sum of 3,087,000/., again leaving 
@ surplus which entirely depends—even 
if all his other figures be right—on 
the application of money that has been 
borrowed. I ask if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Control 
has looked into the Budget, and if he ean 
say, with a knowledge of the facts, with a 
regard to the public credit—having an in- 
timate acquaintance with all matters of this 
kind—knowing the state of prosperity the 
country is in, and the amount of revenue 
we now have—that any man is justified 
iM proposing, as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the whole of the surplus should 
be created by a loan, not only this 
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year, but two consecutive years, and I 
know not how much longer? In assum- 
ing this to be the result for 1854-5, I 
am assuming that the calculations which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made 
with respect to the produce of his taxes 
are correct. I think, however, I can 
now show that he is not justified in the 
calculation he has made. With regard to 
his calculations as to the loss on tea, I will 
not refer, as I do not mean to differ with 
him about small sums, and he no doubt 
may get the amount on tea that he antici- 
pates ; but I cannot agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman when he says that, in the 
second year, when the repeal of one-half of 
the malt duty has come into operation, the 
loss will only be 1,700,000. The entire 
duty being 5,000,000/., the first loss of 
course by the repeal of one-half will be 
2,500,0007. The right hon. Gentleman 
calculates that in one way or another, 
800,000. of that loss will be recovered, so 
that the actual loss will only be 1,700,0001. 
Now, I apprehend that a portion of that 
increase—the right hon. Gentleman will 
correct me if I am wrong—will be derived 
by taking away the drawback from the 
Scotch distillers, which will not be very 
agreeable to that body, who were such good 
friends to hon. Gentlemen opposite two years 
ago when they were constantly seeking to 
put the Government in a minority on the 
questions of warehousing home-made spirits. 
This may amount to 2U0,000/., and it ap- 
pears from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
calculation that a sum of 600,0001. is left 
to be made up by increased consumption. 
Now, I do not believe that the increased 
consumption will take place which the right 
hon. Gentleman anticipates, and I will give 
you the reasons why I think so. I entirely 
differ from the calculation of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the North Riding, 
and I am not going to base my calculations 
upon any opinion of my own, or upon what 
I heard from brewers here, or alehouse- 
keepers there, but upon facts that are be- 
fore the House, and upon the evidence of 
one of the most able men in the country 
before the Lords’ Committee on the Bur- 
dens on Land. This is not the first time 
that a proposal has been made to reduce 
the malt tax, or indeed that the malt tax 
has been reduced ; and it is a most remark- 
able thing that the reduction of the malt tax 
does not seem, in many cases, to have in- 
ereased the consumption. The malt tax was 
reduced from 4s. 53d. per bushel to 2s. 5d. 
in 1816, and the consumption of malt fell off 
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from 26,000,000 of bushels to 20,000,000 
in 1818. In 1819 the duty was increased, 
and the consumption increased. In 1821 
the duty was reduced, and the consumption 
was still to a small extent increased; but 
the most extraordinary reduction was made 
in 1830, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
reduced the beer duty. I remember that he 
did everything that he could at that time to 
increase the consumption of malt. The 
Excise Duty on beer was reduced, the 
licence system was extended, and every- 
thing was done to increase the consumption 
of beer and therefore of malt. There was 
a reduction of the war duty to the extent 
of two-thirds on medium, and nearly three- 
fourths on the highest description of beer, 
and no doubt some increase of consumption 
took place. The consumption was in- 
ereased from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000, 
31,000,000, 32,000,000, and 33,000,000 
in the following years. But when we come 
to the years 1841 and 1842, we find 
the consumption dropping off after the 
reduction of the duty. [An Hon. Mem- 
BER on the Ministerial benches: There 
was five per cent increase.] But the in- 
creased population would have more than 
compensated for the increase of duty. I 
shall now call attention to the evidence 
given before the Lords’ Committee by Mr. 
Charles Barclay on this subject. Taking 
the reduction of the beer duty in 1830 at 
10s. per barrel, and that the reduction 
made by the brewer was 12s. per barrel, 
which made a reduction of ld. per quart, 
Mr. Barclay, in reply to a question by the 
Committee, says the result was, that so far 
as his brewery was concerned, the con- 
sumption increased about one-third. But 
it is obvious from the figures I have just 
stated that the increase throughout the 
country at large was nothing like that. 
Mr. Barclay goes on further to say that 
the repeal of the whole malt duty would be 
equal to one halfpenny a quart; and on 
being asked if it would be fair to say that 
the consumption would be increased one- 
sixth, he says, 1 think it would. The re- 
sult, therefore, of reducing the malt duty 
to one-half the present duty, would cause 
the consumption to be increased one-twelfth, 
and would be equal, I believe, to a farthing 
a quart, and I don’t think, therefore, that 
there is the slightest reason for supposing 
that the proposed reduction will increase 
the consumption to anything like the esti- 
mate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The increase, according to Mr. Barclay’s 
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calculation, will be 200,0001., and nos 
800,000/.; and by giving the right hon, 
Gentleman 200,000/. for the malt draw. 
backs in Scotland, he may recover 400,001, 
of his loss, whereas he calculates that he 
will recover 800,000/. If the income tax 
passes in the way he proposes, there will 
be a loss of 150,0001., and this is the re- 
sult of the second year’s Budget. The 
right hon. Gentleman has a surplus ag he 
states it, merely consisting of a loan, and 
he has calculated receipts beyond what he 
is justified in expecting to the extent of 
about 500,000/. I have stated to the Com- 
mittee the grounds on which I have come to 
this conclusion, and they are in a condition to 
judge of their soundness; but suppose I am 
wrong by 200,0002. or 300,0002., the right 
hon. Gentleman is still in a deficiency, anda 
deficiency wilfully created by his own legis- 
lation. I contend that we are not in a state 
in which it is safe to tamper with the re- 
venue; and I think that this is ground 
enough for hesitating before we accede to 
the proposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. And if I can at all guess what the 
feelings of this House are, as manifested 
by their votes the other night, on the ne- 
cessity for increasing the defences of the 
country, I think hon. Members will feel 
with me. The strength of this country 
lies not so much in her military power as 
in her boundless credit, and we ought to 
pause before we sanction a course so de- 
structive of the real essence of our means 
of defence. I now leave the figures of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having shown, 
I think, their utter fallacy, and I come to 
the principle of his proposals. We were 
told by the Member for the North Riding 
(Mr. Cayley), that we were to have some 
wonderful financial phenomenon. It was 
thought, as the Member for Cambridge- 
shire told us, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had some scheme by which everybody 
would be blessed with an abundance of 
money, which would put money into 
everybody’s pocket, and take none from 
anybody; but it now seems that money will 
be taken out of many of our pockets, and 
that nothing will be put into those of other 
people. Now I am disposed to bear my 
willing testimony to the eloquence and 
ability with which the right hon. Gentle 
man introduced his financial scheme to the 
House; but what is the wonderfully new 
principle of finance which distinguishes the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman? It 
may be right or it may be wrong; but 
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where is the novelty, where is the wonder- 
ful discovery which charms the hon. Mem- 
per for the North Riding? It is simply 
that which has been done before. The 
right hon. Gentleman reduces indirect and 
increases direct taxation; but is there any- 
thing wonderfully new in that? I will not 
enter into any discussion of their respective 
merits. I will confine myself to the more 
ractical view of the subject, and I say 
there is this fault, that with regard to in- 
direct taxes with one exception, the taxes 
dealt with are ill-selected and ill-handled, 
and the right hon. Gentleman deals with 
direct taxation so as to make it needlessly 
oppressive. I approve of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposition with regard to the 
teaduty. I think he was right in dealing 
with the tea duty, and in the mode in which 
he proposed to deal with it. I do not 
enter into the precise detail. I do not 
wish now to differ on the less important 
points. Two years ago, I myself had in 
contemplation a proposal very similar to 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. But I 
thought under the then existing cireum- 
stances, that the window duty—considering 
the influence it had upon the health and 
the well-being of the community—had a 
claim to preference over the tea duty, 
whilst I thought the next tax which ought 
to be dealt with was the tea duty. But 
the tea duty stands on quite distinct and 
independent grounds from the duty on 
houses, and the other taxes now proposed 
to be dealt with. I come now to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal with regard to 
the duty on hops; and-in dealing with this 
duty the right hon. Gentleman seems to 
have committed as many blunders as it 
was possible to commit in so small a space. 
The present duty is 2d. a pound, and the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to reduce it 
one-half, and then he adds 5l. per cent. 
Now, why, in Heaven’s name, are we to 
be troubled with this 5/. per cent? It was 
areasonable proposition enough when the 
right hon. Member for Portsmouth dealt 
with all the duties, customs, excise, and 
taxes, to raise them all 5/. per cent or 10/. 
per cent as the case may be; but in the 
Instance of every duty which has been 
altered since 1841—certainly in all those 
which have been altered during my tenure 
of office—I have omitted that inconvenient 
fraction of 51. per cent. I have reduced 
the timber, the coffee, and the copper du- 
ties, and I invariably omitted in every one 
of them the 5/. per cent, and I stated in 
simple figures what the duty was to be. 
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The right hon. Gentleman said it was im- 
possible to maintain a prohibitory duty, or 
more than a countervailing duty, which 
would do more than put foreign articles on 
a fair footing with British similar articles; 
and he has, as nearly as may be, calculated 
his duty on foreign malt on that principle. 
But what has the right hon. Gentleman 
done with hops? The duty on British hops 
is 10s. 1d. per ewt., including the 5 per 
cent; and though 12s. a cwt. would be, 
with the excise restrictions, a more than 
countervailing duty, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, professing the principle of unre- 
stricted competition, proposes a duty of 
1¢. 2s. 6d., or a protection of 100 per cent. 
But, I ask, is it worth while dealing with 
this hop duty as you propose to deal 
with it? There may be reason in taking 
off half the malt tax, because the half 
that remains is worth preserving; but is 
half the hop duty worth retaining? You 
have all the excise restrictions and all the 
inconveniences, and the whole duty pre- 
served is 120,000/. Now if there be a 
sound principle with regard to an excise 
duty it is this, don’t maintain an excise 
duty unless it brings a considerable acces- 
sion to the revenue. At present this is a 
close monopoly; the duty is practically a 
prohibitory one now, as it will be if the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal is carried. If 
you pass your law as it is proposed, you 
contravene your own principles, and do not 
benefit the consumer. If you merely put on 
a fair countervailing duty, the producer 
will not thank you. Either leave the duty 
alone, or repeal it altogether. Now, we 
come to the malt duty; and I must say I 
was nota little surprised at the remarks 
which fell from my hon. Friend the 
Member for the North Riding. My hon. 
Friend enlarged on the wonderful oppres- 
sion and hardship inflicted on the malt- 
ster, and the enormous cost at which 
the malt duty was collected. My hon. 
Friend seems to know very little about 
the subject, and I would remind him that 
some time ago there was a Commission of 
Inquiry into the whole matter, two of the 
Members of which were Sir H. Parnell and 
Mr. Wickham. Let me read what their 
opinion was of the malt tax. They say, 
in their fifth Report— 


“ We do not conceive that it can be shown that any 
actual tax is less objectionable than the Malt Tax. 
We believe that the paying of it is less felt and 
less obnoxious than the paying of any other. 
Besides, no other tax is collected at so small an 
expense in proportion to the revenue derived,” 
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My hon. Friend may, perhaps, still insist 
on the hardship inflicted on the maltster ; 
and I will read the evidence of a great 
maltster and practical man, taken before 
the Lords’ Committee in 1846 on this sub- 
ject—I mean Mr. Taylor, of Bishop Strat- 
ford. 

Mr. CAYLEY: The maltsters and 
brewers are the great monopolists. 

Si CHARLES WOOD: Mr. Taylor 
says, in reply to a question put to him— 
** We have almost had all the restrictions 
removed some years ago, and the higher 
elass of manufacturers have been from 
that time quite satisfied.’ I must say, 
therefore, I think my hon. Friend is en- 
tirely mistaken in the statement he has 
made to the House. Now, I am much 
inclined to believe, with the hon. Member 
for Wakefield (Mr. Sandars), that if half 
the Malt tax be reduced, looking at the 
small amount it is possible to reduce in 
the price of a pot of beer, the maltster 
and the brewer between them will pocket 
the whole of that small amount. It would 
be no doubt a remarkably agreeable thing 
to Chancellors of the Exchequer if they 
eould do without revenue at all; but since 
that is impossible, all that we can do is to 
retain those taxes which are the least ob- 
jectionable and the least expensive in their 
collection, and certainly one of the least ob- 
jectionable is the Malt duty. Now, there 
is a protective duty on timber: that might 
be reduced with great advantage; and I am 
anxious to know whether the hon. Member 
for Cambridgeshire would vote for the pro- 
position of which notice has been given by 
an hon. Member (Mr. Ewart), for reducing 
the duties on butter and cheese. Those 
duties raise the price of the articles far 
above the amount of the duty; but the 
Malt tax does not, and they are avowedly 
= duties. The Chancellor of the 

xchequer might deal with the soap duties, 
remove some of the inequalities of the as- 
sessed taxes, or reduce various duties 
more beneficially than the Malt tax. 1 
will not, however, occupy time with any 
suggestions of my own. I have shown how 
unwisely he has dealt with indirect taxes. 
I will now proceed to consider how he deals 
with direct taxation; and this I think he 
has done as ill, and I should say this even 
if I was the most devoted admirer of 
direct taxation—if I went so far as my 
hon. Friend the Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. H. Drummond), who would carry di- 
rect taxation to a point which would make 
it intolerable. Indeed it seems to me 
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that the right hon. the Chancellor of thy 
Exchequer must have taken a lesson froig 
my hon. Friend the Member for West Si: 
rey, for his object would seeth to be to muké 
direct taxation as intolerable ds possiblé 
He proposes to bring the income tay 
down to 1002. on incomes derived fron 
professions, and to 501. on incomes te. 
ceived from property, to extend it to the 
funds and salaries in Ireland, to make 
a distinction in the rate on different sché: 
dules, and to extend and double the Howse 
tax. Now, how often have we heard 
from those benches opposite that the In. 
come tax was justified only by the ne. 
cessity of the circumstances under which 
it was imposed? How often have hon, 
Members opposite urged that it ought td 
be a temporary tax—that it was imposed 
as a temporary tax—and that it ought to 
be considered as such? What was the 
last vote which the party gave under the 
advice of the ablest financier they have on 
their benches, my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Control? That 
the first surplus revenue should be devoted 
to reducing the Income tax. Aid these 
are the men who, in a state of prosperity, 
with no financial difficulties except those 
which they create themselves, propose to 
extend to the poorer classes the taxes which 
they themselves consider so obnoxious. 
What say you to the small owners of land? 
Take schedule A, the owners rented at 
501. or 601. a year. I remember whens 
right hon. Friend of mine, the President 
of the Poor Law Board, moved for some 
consideration of the alleged agricultural 
distress, that he stated—and I agreed with 
him in that statement—that the large own- 
ers of land were not the persons suffering 
from the depression of agriculture. He 
said that those who suffered were the small 
owners, the men who were as much in debt 
as the large owners, but who had not, like 
them, the capital either to improve their land, 
or withstand the shock. Theseare the people 
whom you are going to bring under taxa- 
tion. The man rented at 50/. per annim 
will have to pay 17. 10s. Property tax, and 
he will be fortunate to escape a House tax 
also. Very few farmers pay the House 
Tax now, but by this measure you will 
bring every decent farm-house throughout 
the country under the operation of the tax. 
What say you to the schedule under which 
the poor widow or the small trader of 601. 
or 701. a year is rated? You tax them 
for the first time, to the Income tax and 





House tax too, and yet you say your pro- 
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jositidn is jist ard equitable. What do 
ou say to the Irish part of your scheme, 
jn which you tax the fundholder in Ireland, 
while you leave the great landed proprietors 
iitaxed ? Yet this is what you call jus- 
tice. The Irish fundholder is to be taxed, 
as well as the person who receives a salary, 
while the great landed proprietor is un- 
touched. And why do you do this? You 
gay that it is because you will have no ex- 
émiptions. And have you no exemptions ? 
What say you to this very case of Ireland ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer put it in 
the foreground as the first great and mob- 
sirius exemption. He stated that it had 
been intended that Ireland should in spirit 
duties and stamp duties pay 400,000/. asa 
fair equivalent for her contribution to the 
jneome tax. He stated that Ireland only 
paid in reality 16,0001. per annum; and he 
dilated on this great exemption. All the 
House supposed that he was going to re- 
medy what he seemed to consider so great 
an injustice, and then he ended by prto- 
posing to tax Irish funds and Irish salaries 
to the extent of 60,0007. There are a 
certiii number of Irish representatives, 
some of whom the right hon. Gentleman 
perliaps thought might be conciliated with 
80 much nioderation. Do they suppose 
that if this is carried that the Irish land- 
holder wili escape? The proposal is to put 
in the narrow end of the wedge, and an 
Irishman is less wise than I take him to be 
if he is gulled by such a proposition. 1 
do not think it wise to extend tlie income 
tix to Ireland. 1 think you have put on 
Ireland burdens enough in her present 
state, and it is wise for us not to press her 
down with additional taxation. I do not 
say that the time may not come when it 
will be right to extend the income tax to 
Ireland. But I say the time has not yet 
arrived, and that it will be unwise not to 
endeavour to develop the resources of the 
country. When I last renewed the income 
tax, | expressed my opinion that consider- 
ing the large burthen recently imposed 
upon Ireland in the shape of rates, and her 
depressed condition arising from the cala- 
mnities of late years, it ought not to be 
extended to Ireland. I thought that in her 
tireumstances she could not bear additional 
taxation. I think so still. I would also 
observe to those English and Scotch Mem- 
ers who complain of the inequality of taxa- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland, 
that in another way an approximation has 

n made to equality, namely, relief from 
taxation in Great Britain which did not 





extend to Ireland. I repealed the duty on 
bricks, which was not paid in Ireland. I 
reduced 1,200,0001. per annum in the win- 
dow tax, which was not paid in Ireland. 
We have received extensive relief from 
these two measures, and so far, therefore, 
the taxation on the different parts of the 
kingdom is more equal than it was. Well, 
Sir, I say further that the imposition of a 
tax upon the Irish fundholder is a breach 
of faith. You tax funds paid in Ireland, 
and you do not tax the income derived 
from land in Ireland: that is contrary to 
the provisions of the Act as regards the 
fundholder. Indeed, the same breach of 
faith extends to further parts of your 
scheme. I will not now go into the ques- 
tion of different rates of duty on temporary 
and permanent income; it is not necessary 
to raise that question, and my views upon 
it are sufficiently well understood. But I 
say, that as you have imposed the tax in 
this scheme, tliere is a direct breach of faith, 
You impose a duty of 7d. in the pound 
under Schedule C, while you only impose a 
duty of 54d. in the pound under Schedule D. 
Do you know what the properties there 
are under Schedule D; and, knowing them, 
have you dared to propose this tax in the 
shape of your Resolutions? Now what is 
the most lax interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament which prohibits you from taxing 
the fundholders? Why, that at any rate 
all other property should be subjected to 
the same rate of taxation as the funds. 
I say nothing of incomes from trade and 
professions, I speak only of incomes from 
property. The hon. Member for Montrose, 
who advocates most strongly the difference 
of rate on professional persons, will tell you 
that I am right in saying this—if you find 
a permanent income similar in character to 
that possessed by a person holding property 
in the funds, it should be taxed at the 
same rate. By your measure the owner 
of funded property is taxed at 7d. in the 
pound, while the Irish landlord who spends 
his income in England is to be taxed at 
54d. per pound. Look at the cases of the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord Hertford, 
receiving large incomes in this country 
derived from land in Ireland. They, ac- 
cording to your proposal, are to pay 54d. 
in the pound. The fundholder is to pay 
7d. Is their income less certain than his? 
I tell you this is a breach of faith to the 
fundholder. Income from Bank Stock is 
to pay 53d.; income from the Three per 
Cents 7d. This is a breach of faitli. In- 
tome from Exchequer bills is to pay 7d.; 
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incomes from foreign possessions, foreign 
railways, and many foreign securities, 
5id. This is a breach of faith. All 
this is quite independent of any question 
between temporary and permanent incomes. 
You impose a higher tax upon the fund- 
holder than upon other realised property as 
permanent and secure as the funds, and 
that is distinctly an injustice and a breach 
of faith to him. I will now advert to an- 
other glaring injustice. Under Schedule B 
you have managed to exempt from pay- 
ment every person who does not pay now. 
I give you credit for your ingenuity in the 
mode of doing it, but it is no less a fraud. 
The tenant-farmer’s profits are assumed to 
be half his rent, and he is taxed now only 
when this amounts to 150/., and you pro- 
pose to assume his profits at one-third only 
of his rent, and to tax him only when they 
amount to 100I. 

Mr. COBDEN: And the person re- 
ceiving 3007. will be brought down to 
1001. 

Sirk CHARLES WOOD: The same 
tenant, therefore, who now pays Income 
tax, and no other, will pay it under your 
scheme. You bring under taxation a large 
class in Schedules D and E who do not 
pay now, and you do not add a single 
tenant-farmer who does not now pay. 
After having extended your tax to per- 
sons of all professions, you continue their 
present exemption to all persons under 
Schedule B. This is gross injustice. 
Now I will state a piece of miscalcula- 
tion pretty nearly as gross. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he intended to 
confer a boon upon the clergy, and that 
the amount of that boon would be 30,0001. 
Then he explained that he did not mean 
the whole of the clergy ; that he meant the 
working clergy. Now a relief to the ex- 
tent proposed of a reduction in the rate of 
taxation from 7d. to 5}d. in the pound, 
and amounting to 30,00U/., represents an 
annual income of nearly four millions, but 
the income of the working clergy of 100J. 
@ year cannot approach to anything like 
that sum, or half of it. [Mr. Guapstone 
here made an intimation to the right hon. 
Gentleman.] I am informed by my right 
hon. Friend that he said he would exempt 
them altogether. 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE.- 
QUER: The right hon. Gentleman mis- 
represents what I said. My statement 
was simply this—that clergymen of 1001. 
a year should be exempted from the hard- 
ship of being taxed under Schedule A, and 
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should have the same advantages as persons 
taxed under Schedule D. 

-Sir CHARLES WOOD: I think I am 
right, for, as I understood the right hon, 
Gentleman, the clergyman who is under 
Schedule A will have to pay under Sche. 
dule D. 

Mr. WALPOLE: All clergymen under 
1007. a year will be exempted. 

Sir CILARLES WOOD then continued: 
I am quite aware of that, he is exempted 
now, but I will not pursue this minor point. 
I come now to the last question of the 
house tax. I have never swerved from my 
opinion that the house tax is a good one, 
I should not have proposed it if I did not 
think so. I do not think, and I never 
said, that there was any peculiar virtue in 
a limit of 20/. I adopted that limit be- 
cause I was proposing the house tax, not 
for the first time, but as a commutation of 
the window duty, and I did not wish to 
extend the tax further than would be suffi- 
cient to include the houses which already 
paid the window duty. The better deserip- 
tion of shops and houses in towns paid, there- 
fore, about the same sum as they paid under 
the window duty, and this you propose to 
double! Ido not object to the extension 
of the house tax. I do not pretend to say 
that 20/. is the proper limit, though I have 
strong objections to extending the tax to 
houses of precisely 107. And I must say 
that I do not agree in the axiom which has 
been laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that direct taxation must be as uni- 
versal as indirect, because, in the first 
place, it is simply impossible. You cannot 
impose direct taxation upon the wages of 
a labourer: he pays his share in indireet 
taxation. The very authorities on which 
the right hon. Gentleman relies take this 
view; and Mr. Mill in particular says that 
as indirect taxation presses upon the poor 
more heavily in proportion than upon the 
higher classes, it is but fair and right that 
there should be a limit to direct taxation ; 
and he says that the present limit to the 
income tax is a fair one. I shall not go 
into that question now—undoubtedly the 
limit must, after all, be settled by an arbi- 
trary rule, but a limit there must be some- 
where to direct taxation. It is impossible 
that you can raise the whole of your 
revenue by-any one tax. The best way 
of raising it is by a judicious proportion 0 
direct and indirect taxation, and it 18 nO 


doubt a very nice and difficult question to 


adjust the proportions of the two. — Bat 
there is, I think, the greatest objection to 
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the course proposed. The Chancellor of: country is most visionary and most rash. 
the Exchequer, while he deals with classes No one in his senses would attempt in one 
that have hitherto been nearly exempted and the same year to deal with six millions 
from taxation, gives them no boon that is of the tea duties and five millions of the 
equivalent to the taxation he imposes. He | malt tax. No one would attempt in one and 
does not propose to increase the amount of | the same year to increase two direct taxes 
the income tax by his readjustment. He | —the income tax and the house-duty—and 
relieves the large capitalist, the large mer- to bring under their operation so many 
chant, and the large manufacturer, by as- | persons who have hitherto been altogether 
sessing them at a lower rate than hereto- | exempted. I, therefore, advise the right 
fore; and he imdemnifies himself for the | hon. Gentleman to take back his Budget, 
loss by taxing the less wealthy, in many | and re-examine it. Give us your reduc- 
eases the poor man, who is now exempted | tion of the tea duties: you can do that 


from taxation. All tradesmen with in- | without increasing our burdens. Give up 
comes between 1007. and 150l.—all pro- | altogether your house tax and the malt 
prietors between 50. and 100/., are now | tax. Then you will have a Budget which, 
to be taxed, while the large merchant and | as faras taxes go, may be supported. You 
manufacturer are to have their taxes low- | need not be ashamed to take back your 
ered. That is the boon you offer to the | Budget. Mr. Pitt was compelled to do so. 
poorer and industrious classes, whom you | You need not be ashamed of doing what 
profess so much to benefit by your Budget; | he did. Lord Liverpool’s Government was 
and most of whom you also bring under | reduced to do that, and the right hon. 
your new and extended house tax. Well | Gentleman cannot pretend that his Gqvern- 
might the hon. Member for Pontefract | ment is as strong as Lord Liverpool’s was. 
warn you against the consequences of the | Take till after Christmas to consider what 
eall of the tax-gatherer four times a year | you will do, for I want you to reconstruct 
upon large classes and numbers of persons | your own Budget. Take the advice of the 
who have never hitherto paid direct taxes. | right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Indeed, your increase of the house tax | University of Oxford, for it is obvious you 
seems to me to be utterly needless and in- | have not considered the details of your 


defensible. Iam not at all averse to di- | Budget. Either you know nothing about 
rect taxation within reasonable limits; but | it, or you have recklessly abused the know- 
with regard to the house tax and all other | ledge which you possess. My hon. Friend 
direct taxes, if you wish to retain them at on Member for the North Riding talks of 


all, keep them light and popular in times | the consequences of rejecting this Resolu- 
of prosperity and peace, because they are |tion. For my part I know of no conse- 
your great resources in times of difficulty. | quences but an amended Budget, and not 
Suppose a war were to arise, you cannotin- ;|a Budget which, as it at present stands, 
crease your indirect taxation, for that would | imperils direct taxation, tampers with the 
be to add to the price of imported articles, | credit and tarnishes the good faith of the 
necessarily raised by the increased freight | country. 
of war, the further burthen of heavier du-| House resumed; Committee report pro- 
ties; but you must have recourse to direct | gress; to sit again on Monday next. 
taxation, and it is quite fair you should: | Ne . 
it is fair and proper, for instance, that the 
housekeepers of this metropolis should be 
taxed for the defence of their homes; but is 
if you double the tax now, when there is ; 
rs nw I tell you that you will make HOUSE OF LORDS, 
€ house-tax so unpopular that it cannot » 
be maintained. You on sacrificing one of Monday, December 13, 1852. 
the great resources of revenue which you Mixutes.] Took the Oaths. —The Earl of 
ought to reserve for times of pressure—| Caledon. ; 
You are imperilling, by a needless and un-| Pustic Buts.—3* West India Colonies, &e., 
called-for increase, that very direct tazation Loans Act Amendment ; Commons Inclosure. 
which you are so anxious to maintain. Sir, : 
I shall not trespass longer on the time of The House met; and having gone 
the House. I think that your proposed through the business on the paper, 
mode of dealing with the taxation of the} House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before One 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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WAYS AND MEANS — THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—ADJOURNED DEBATE— 
(SECOND NIGHT). 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; Mr, Wilson 
Patten in the chair. 

Question again proposed— 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vict. ec. 36, upon Inhabited Dwell- 
ing Houses in Great Britain, according to the an- 
nual yalue thereof, shall cease and determine, and 
in lieu thereof there shall be granted and made 
payable upon all such Dwelling Houses the follow- 
ing Duties (that is to say);”— 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. DAVISON said, he must claim 
the kfnd indulgence of the Committee, as 
this was the first time of his addressing 
them, and he would promise not to tres- 
pass at any length. He had endeavoured 
to view the Budget as a whole. He had 
endeayoured to come to a conclusion upon 
its own merits. He had not pinned his 


faith to any one section of its details, but 
viewing it as a whole, he asked himself— 
Is it founded upon principles of justice ? 
Is its tendency to promote the general 


welfare? Is it in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition which had 
been affirmed by this House? Does it un- 
loosen any of those fetters which bind that 
great arm of our national prosperity—the 
shipping interest; and is its tendency to 
remove any restriction which fettered the 
legitimate enterprise of the merchant? He 
was rejoiced to be able to answer all those 
questions in the affirmative; and on behalf 
of the large constituency of Belfast, as well 
as his own, he begged leave to tender to 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the measure the expression of their warmest 
acknowledgments. le listened to the 
development of its details with that unde- 
viating attention which became so impor- 
tant a subject, and he came to the conclu- 
sion, at its termination, as he had heard 
elsewhere, that a man of genius could also 
be a man of figures. Although the repre- 
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sentative of a large commercial constitu- 
ency, he and his learned Colleague were 
returned in opposition to able and talented | 


men, by a majority of several cmeaued 
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mainly on two grounds: first, because he 
and his Colleague asserted their determing. 
tion to give their unqualified support to 
the Earl of Derby’s Government; and, 
secondly, because they also expressed their 
determination to give their support to the 
principle of unrestricted competition, With 
respect to the last principle, he conceived 
that the discussion was at an end—bhe 
conceived that the Budget affirmed that 
principle in all its details, and therefore he 
had no hesitation in giving that Budget 
his firm and decided support. With re- 
spect to the first principle he gave his 
support to a Conservative Government, 
because he should regard any sudden 
change in the Government of Ireland as 
one of the greatest misfortunes that could 
befall that country. He conceived that 
change would lead to perpetual agitation, 
and divert the minds of the Irish from 
those legitimate pursuits, the improvement 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, and the extension of the industrial 
occupations of the north of Ireland, to the 
south and west, where they did not so 
much prevail. He thought there never 
was a period when the Irish mind seemed 
so quieted as at present, and he attributed 
that mainly to having a firm and decided 
Government. They had perhaps one of 
the most popular Lord Lieutenants that 
ever presided over the destinies of that 
country. In addition, they had a noble- 
man of great experience, most approach- 
able to all who had occasion to see him on 
matters of business, as Chief Secretary— 
one well acquainted with the details of his 
office, and an honour and eredit to his 
country. In the next place, they had one 
of the most able, if not the most able, men 
at the Irish Bar, as Attorney General—a 
man who combined with the greatest deci- 
sion and firmness of purpose the greatest 
gentleness and amiability of conduct. They 
had in addition an able and talented Soli- 
citor General. [Laughter.] Gentlemen on 
the opposite side might laugh possibly be- 
cause the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
crossed their path, but he saw no imputa- 
tion on his honour or reputation. He did 
not mean to trespass more than a few 
minutes on the Committee. The duty he 
had taken was mainly at hand, namely, to 
express not only his own opinion, but the 


| opinion of his constituents, on the subject 


of the Budget, which, in all its details, 
seemed to meet their views, to have a 
tendency to put matters in a right direction, 
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and to give an impetus to the mercantile 
transactions of the country, which could 
not fail to be highly beneficial. He was 
no speech-maker, but he would add that 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
reoeive his warm support. 

Mr. COBDEN : Sir, if the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down had offered one 
yord of argument in reply to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Sir Charles Wood) on Friday 
evening, I should have felt it my duty to 
have recurred to the topics he then urged; 
bat as the hon. Gentleman has not ven- 
tured to grapple with that speech, the 
statements contained in it remain unan- 
swered, and that relieves me from the ne- 
bessity of touching on the principal parts 
of the Budget of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
wish, however, to refer te one part of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, He represents the city of 
Belfast; and on a question which touches 
theJtaxation of the people of England, I 
think he would have exercised a sounder 
discretion if he had remained silent. By 


the obtrusive activity of the hon. Gentle- 
man, attention is directed to that on which 


I should not have observed if he had been 
silent—that the question does not touch his 
constituents. The hon. Gentleman is an 
illustration of the evil of what is called an 
United Kingdom which is subjected to dif- 
ferent modes of taxation in its different 
portions. We are now discussing the ques- 
tion of the house tax, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman cordially concurs in the proposition 
which has been made. Now, it.is a house 
tax for England and Scotland, and the city 
of Belfast has no interest whatever in the 
matter. We are going to deal with Eng- 
land—the hon. Gentleman has only him- 
self to thank for any remarks I may make 
—and the hon. Gentleman is about to give 
his support to an income tax which is to be 
levied upon the trades and professions 
it England, and on my constituents in 
Yorkshire, and upon the manufacturers of 
linen yarn at Leeds, and Barnsley, I take 
this to be an illustration of the evils and 
absurdities of the system. There are in 
Belfast, as every one knows, establish- 
ments for the manufacture of linen yarn 
and linen cloth, which enter into compe- 
tition with establishments for a similar ma- 
nufaeture possessed by my constituents in 
Leeds and in Barnsley. In Belfast labour 
18 cheaper, the raw material is cheaper, 
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capital is quite as cheap, and there is little 
difference in the price of coal. Now, my 
constituents in Yorkshire pay to the Go- 
vernment 3 per cent on the profits of their 
manufactures, while the constituents of the 
hon. Gentleman, who are engaged in the 
same trade, are exempt from that tax. Is 
it not evident that my constituents labour 
under a great disadvantage in competing 
with the constituents of the hon. Gentle- 
man ?—and, since he has entered into this 
discussion, I put it to him whether he will 
be ready, by-and-by, to agree to a proposition 
which is threatened to be made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall), to extend the same income tax to 
Ireland as it is to be levied in England? I 
leave the question to the consideration of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

With reference to the question which is 
immediately before the Committee, I will 
observe, that in some remarks which were 
made by an hon. Gentleman on Friday 
night, who spoke before the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax, it was 
stated that somebody on this side of the 
House objected to the Budget, because it 
created an addition to the direct taxation of 
this country. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire (Sir Bulwer Lytton), and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), threw out such 
taunts as these against the free-traders, 
and said, ** Now we will put you to the 
test, carry out your own principles now 
that we are all free-traders.”” Now, I am 
prepared to answer the challenge thrown 
out with regard to the promotion of direct 
taxation, I say, on the part of the free- 
traders, that we do not object to direct 
taxation, where, in the first place, it is 
shown to us that it is levied equally on all 
descriptions of property, and where, in the 
second place, it is shown that a direct tax 
is one which will prove beneficial to all the 
interests of the country. But we do not 
recognise any right on the part of the re- 
presentatives of the agricultural districts, 
or any claim arising out of free-trade, 
which entitles them to levy a tax on some 
particular kind of property in the towns, in 
order to relieve certain kinds of property 
in the country from taxation, for that 
would be a one-sided, partial, and unjust 
system, and just the kind of system which 
we have been struggling for the last four- 
teen years to get rid of by the abolition of 
the corn laws. It would be, in fact, adopt- 
ing the odious principle of compensation. 
Our first answer to the taunt from the 
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other side of the House, is, that we do not | quarters of wheat per acre, we have now six op 


recognise, on the part of Members re 
presenting the agricultural districts, any 
grievance or losses incurred by them which 
entitles them to ask anybody else to submit 
to taxes which they do not pay themselves. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seem to doubt 
this very point themselves. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 


Edward Bulwer Lytton) says, that a great | 
deal depends on the way in which relief is | 


granted. ‘ Do it graciously,’’ he said; 
‘* even if you don’t grant that the farmers 
are distressed, still they think they are, and 
therefore give them something, in the way 
of the abolition of the malt tax, which 
may console them.’”’ This is a very senti- 
mental way of dealing with a great ques- 
tion which involves a sum to be counted 
by millions, and one which I do not un- 
derstand. I deny that there is any dis- 
tress which entitles them to ask for com- 
pensation. I had a note the other day 
from one of the most enter rising and in- 
telligent farmers in the East Lothians, 
which I will read to the House, as I be- 
lieve it will afford not a bad explanation 
of the condition of the farming world in 
general. He says— 


“ The farmers of the Lothians of Scotland, es- 
sentially a wheat district, never were, as a body, 
in a more flourishing condition; and the demand 
for land, in consequence, is beyond all parallel for 
the last 30 years. Every farm that is to let 
brings an advanced rent of from 10 to 30 per 
cent. Ihave four years of my lease to run, but 
have made a new arrangement at an increased 
rent of 15 per cent, which I begin to pay imme- 
diately, and I have always one-fourth of my land 
in wheat. Two farms have been let in this parish 
within the last six months at a similar advance to 
my own, and an adjoining farm, belonging to the 
Marquess of Dalhousie, is at present to let, the 
factor being in London with the offers in his 
pocket to show to his Lordship’s commissioners ; 
and I know for a fact that first-rate tenants, men 
of capital and skill, have offered 30 per cent in- 
erease on the rent which the farm was let 19 
years ago, when it was advertised for six months 
and then let to the highest bidder. My brother 
took a farm last week adjoining the one on which 
he resides of 225 acres imperial, and for which he 
pays 20 per cent increase of rent. Sheep farms 
have brought higher additional rents ; but I have 
said enough to show you that any talk of agricul- 
tural distress is sheer nonsense, and for myself I 
have done, and am doing, as well as I could possi- 
bly desire. One of the principal reasons for this 
is, that where land is properly drained, by a liberal 
use of guano and other artificial manures, the 
crops have been increased one-half at least, and 
every acre is made to carry as much corn as can 
stand. It costs me upwards of 7002. per annum 
for artificial manures, on a farm of 650 imperial 
acres. I know several farmers whose outlay in 
proportion is greater ; but then, in place of four 
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| seven quarters, and other grains in proportion: 
| q portion ; 


while root crops are also much heavier, and their 
| value per ton is as great or greater than ever— 


| thanks to the numerous consumers of butchery’ 
| meat.” 

I mention this in the outset, because | 
have observed in the papers this morning 
a letter written by a Member of the Cabj. 
net—[‘‘ No, no!’’J—but if he is not 
Member of the Cabinet he is an exponent 
of the policy of the Ministry—and he states 
to his constituents, that although the Go- 
vernment do not intend to propose a return 
to protection, yet that they do intend to 
propose compensation, and that the Bud- 
get is the first step towards it, and that 
the repeal of the malt tax is peculiarly a 
measure of relief to the landed interest. If 
such is the case, I say that we are entering 
on the old controversy between town and 
country—and you compel us to go into 
this controversy in a spirit that I thought 
was never to have been revived. An hon, 
Gentlemen opposite says, ‘‘ Carry out your 
principles of direct taxation with regard to 
the duty on soap and on naper.”” I say 


that I am ready to carry out direct tax- 
ation if you propose a tax which shall be 
equitable, and levied on all kinds of pro- 
perty alike; but my objection to the Budget 


is, that it does not carry out direct taxa- 
tion fairly and equitably. The proposal 
now made with regard to the house tax is 
most unjust. What do you propose? You 
have already imposed a property tax of 3 
per cent on all land and on all houses. 
You next go to Schedule A, and you lay 
an additional house tax of ninepence in the 
pound, or 3} per cent, making the tax on 
houses to be at the rate of 6% per cent as 
against 3 per cent on land. Then you 
say, ‘‘ We want more money by direct 
taxation,’’ and you come with your scheme 
of compensation, or rather, I should eall it 
spoliation, and you go to Schedule A 
again, and select houses, and lay on an- 
other ninepence in the pound, or another 
33 per cent, thus making the tax 10} per 
cent on houses as against 3 per cent on 
land. But that is not all; for we all know 
that in making an assessment on real pro- 
perty and on houses, you assess houses at 
a much fewer number of years’ purchase 
than you do land; for land is usually as- 
sessed at 30 years’ purchase, while houses 
are only assessed at the utmost at fifteen 
years’ purchase; and therefore, if you levy 
the same rate of taxation on both of them, 
you cause a double pressure of taxation 
upon houses as compared with land. If 
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you invest 1,0007. in land, and 1,0001. 


in houses, while the one is assessed at 30 
years” purchase and the other at 15, if 
you lay the same tax on both of them, it 
is in fact double on the sum invested in 
houses, making in the whole 10} per 
cent, and that brings the whole amount 
you levy on houses up to 21 per cent, and 
that is what you propose to levy on houses 
asagainst 3 per cent on land. That isa 
great injustice on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and the House will do wrong even 
toattempt it; for even if it is carried by a 
majority, do you think you will ever be 
able to maintain it? Do you think that 
the intelligent people of the towns will 
ever submit to it? Do you think that 
those centres from which radiate the light 
and intelligence of the country— [*‘ Oh, 
oh!””] Why, whence do you get your 
literature and your science? Is it not 
from the towns? I never heard that we 
went into country hamlets to seek for such 
things. I say if you pass such a law you 


cannot expect it will be submitted to, and 
it will be the worst thing that could hap- 
pen for you, for you will revive the old 
controversy between town and country— 
but not in the old form, when hon. Gentle- 


men opposite could say-it was a contest 
between cotton lords and landlords—but 
they will have every little market town 
taking sides against them, for they will all 
see the injustice that is practised on the 
owner of house property. Your argument 
is that this house tax would be a tax, not 
on house property, but on rents. I think, 
myself, that this, as well as every other 
tax, would ultimately be felt more or less 
by everybody. But at all events, as re- 
gards the great proportion of house pro- 
perty, it can be clearly shown that you tax 
the owners as well as the occupiers, inas- 
much as there are a large number of houses 
in the towns which are owned by those who 
live in them. Let the House see how the 
tax will work. You have benefit building 
societies whereby frugal mechanics and 
humble tradesmen manage in the shape of 
weekly payments to get together sums of 
money sufficiently large to build or pur- 
chase houses for themselves, and many of 
these houses would be generally 101. houses; 
—and in future they will be still more nu- 
merous than they have been, for I am glad 
to say the saving character of this class of 
society is increasing, and they are now 
happily bent on improving their dwellings. 
Well, what kind of justice is it to meet 
these men immediately that they have ac- 
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cumulated as much savings as enables them 
to become possessors of small houses, with 
this inordinate taxation? Your notion of 
justice is to say that they shall pay at the 
rate of 21 per cent on their investment, in 
proportion to the 3 per cent which is all 
that is paid by the owners of the large 
landed estates. Take another example. 
Look at the vast landed property in the 
metropolis owned by noblemen who let it 
out on building leases. Take Belgrave- 
square, for instance. You would find houses 
built there on land held on a 99 years’ lease, 
and at a ground-rent of about 50/. a year 
for each house. Well, the person who had 
put the bricks and mortar on the ground, 
or who has bought it, is subjected to this 
direct taxation, but it does not reach the 
ground landlord. He carries off his 20,0001. 
or 30,0007. a year, and is left untouched. 
Is there any justice in that? Let me re- 
mind you, further, that the householders 
in towns are subjected to very heavy charges 
of another kind: to a vast number of local 
charges, not only for the support of the 
poor, but for police rates, for highway rates, 
for lighting, and for every description of 
impost; and bear in mind that inequality 
of the pressure of the rating which I allu- 
ded to before—that the smaller number of 
years’ purchase that this house property is 
rated at, presses with equal severity on the 
owners of that property in assessing it for 
the local rates, as in the case of the pro- 
perty and the house tax. Not only there- 
fore has this property higher general taxes 
to pay—proportionally—but it has higher 
taxes to pay for local purposes. You can- 
not expect a system of direct taxation which 
would work like this, can ever be carried 
out. And what is this direct tax to be laid 
on for which we are now discussing—for it 
is the house tax which is now before you? 
It is to be laid on for the purpose of enabling 
us to remove one half of the malt tax ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Christopher) 
has stated, with his usual frankness, what 
the object of it was. He tells us that the 
Government are about to take off one half 
of the malt tax for the benefit of the land. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, 
tells us that he makes the proposition in 
the interest of the consumer. Well, which 
are we to believe? I certainly think the 
Government would do well to come to some 
understanding with respect to their prin- 
ciples, or, at least, if they cannot agree, 
that one or the other section of them should 
engage to be silent. My idea of the malt 
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tax is precisely that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; that it is a tax paid by 
the consumer, but, that, undoubtedly, as 
with all taxes laid on a commodity we pro- 
duce, the producer is subjected to incon- 
venience and to loss by it. The illustration 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave is 
precisely analogous. The cotton printers 
protested against the 34d. per square yard 
duty on printed cottons, because that duty 
tended to hamper them in their business, 
and to diminish the consumption of their 
goods. I quite agree, therefore, with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the con- 
sumer will primarily be benefited by the 
remission of the malt tax, and also that the 
producer will be benefited, although to a 
small extent comparatively. But I have 
always understood that the great grievance 
of this tax consists in the Excise regula- 
tions which it imposes. This does not affect 
the farmer, it is true; but in one way it 
does affect him. An intelligent farmer 
with whom I have the honour to be ac- 
quainted—one who has been a free-trader 
from the time the Anti-Corn-Law League 
began its agitation—I mean Mr. Lattimore, 
of Herefordshire, a person who is a model- 
farmer, and admitted to be so by all his 
neighbours—Mr. Lattimore was the first 
who converted me to the importance of re- 
pealing the malt tax, on the ground that it 
would enable the farmer to feed his cattle 
with malt. How far this is a valid ground 
I cannot say; but I have so much faith in 
Mr. Lattimore’s judgment, that I believe it 
to be a valid ground, and I have always 
considered the claim of the farmer to the 
repeal of the tax to be founded upon that 
fact, if it be a fact. I have, therefore, pub- 
licly stated, that if we could by any means 
produce the necessary revenue without the 
malt tax, I would advocate its total remis- 
sion; but I have at the same time always 
said this, that I would never be a party to 
imposing a substitute for the malt tax. I 
don’t know that you could point out to me 
any tax, however little objectionable in its 
form, which I would substitute instead of 
the malt tax, if the amount of revenue it 
produces is indispensable. And I am not 
less strongly opposed to removing only one- 
half of the malt tax. I voted some two 
years ago against the proposition of that 
kind of my hon. friend the Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass). My objection to the 
remission of one-half the malt tax is on 
principle: I won’t agree to halve an excise 
tax, especially the malt tax. I object, in- 
dependent of my objection to the way in 
Mr. Cobden 
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which you propose to make up the def. 
ciency. As the right hon. Gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) has put the 
case—as the case merely of the consumers 
— it is open to objections of a serious kind, 
The right hon. Gentleman says that beer, 
like bread, is a primary necessary of life; 
and that idea has been complacently re- 
peated by all the hon. Gentlemen who liave 
spoken on that side since—that it is 4 ne. 
cessary of life, indispensable to the health 
and strength of the labourer. Now, the 
fact is, that there is a wide difference of 
opinion on that subject; and I have te. 
peatedly said, both in this House and out 
of it, that the great difficulty you have to 
meet in dealing with the malt tax is, that 
there is a large, a growing, and an influ- 
ential body in this country—some of then 
very fanatical, too—who hold the opiniott 
that beer is not only not a necessary of life, 
but that it is a very pernicious beverage 
to the individual, indulgence in which leads 
to the infliction of serious evils on the 
community. You think they are wrong, 
no doubt; but you have to deal with that 
class, which, within my knowledge, is 4 
numerous and a highly influential one 
among our constituencies; and I think 
that, wrong or right, they are entitled to be 
heard in this House. This class is not 
speaking wildly, or without considerable 
authority; and it may not be amiss if I 
read to the House what has been said on 
the subject by certain persons, begging 
hon. Gentlemen not to give way to any 
lively emotion until they have heard the 
names attached to this document. These 
persons say— 


‘* An opinion, handed down from rude and 
ignorant times, and imbibed by Englishmen in 
their youth, has become very general—that the 
habitual use of some portion of alcoholic drink; 
as of wine, beer, or spirits, is beneficial to health, 
and even necessary to those subjected to habitual 
labour. Anatomy, physiology, and experience of 
all ages and countries, when properly examined, 
must satisfy every mind, well informed in medical 
science, that the above opinion is altogether erro- 
neous. Man, in ordinary health, like other ani- 
mals, requires not any such stimulants, and ean- 
not be benefited by the habitual employment of 
any quantity of them, large or small; nor will 
their use, during his lifetime, increase the aggre 
gate amount of his labour. In whatever quantity 
they are employed, they will rather tend to di- 
minish it.” 


Now that is a very strong opinion, and 
that “opinion” is signed by upwards of 
seventy of the principal medical men of 
the kingdom; amongst whom I find the 
great names of Sir Benjamin Brodie, Dr. 
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Chambers, Sir James Clark, Mr. Bransby 
Cooper, Dr. Davies, Mr. Aston Key, Mr. 
Travers, and Dr. Ure. I think that after 
having got such a declaration as that, I 
aim entitled to say that this question— 
whether an increase in the consumption 
of beer would increase the health and 
strength of the people of this country—is, 
at least, an open question; and in this 
direction, therefore, I claim leave to differ 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
his friends. And observe that this in- 
ereased house tax would fall on very many 
thousand professors of ‘‘ temperance,” 
and that some of you avow your object, in 
imposing that tax, is to cheapen the price 
of beer. The ‘* teetotallers’’ among my 
constituents would naturally say, ‘“‘ We 
don’t want to be relieved from the malt 
tax; we have already repealed it, so far as 
we are concerned; we are trying, by tracts 
and lectures, to induce our fellow-citizens 
to imitate us; and we think your Budget 
unjust, and we won’t have it;”’ and, more 
than that, they believe that the consump- 
tion of malt is pernicious to the interests 
of society, and take pains to persuade 
their fellow subjects that it is so—and yet 
the Government ask them to submit to the 


louse tax, in order that beer may be 
cheapened, and that a greater consumption 


of it may be occasioned. Had the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer put his proposition 
on any other ground—on the scientific 
ground that the malt tax was a nuisance 
to the trader, and that it prevented the 
farmer giving desirable food to cattle—all 
the principles of political economy would 
come to his aid, and we would be com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the project. But as 
it is the obstacles you have to eticounter 
ate twofold: first, that you substitute a 
partial tax not levied equally on property 
generally; and next, that the malt tax is 
to be reduced for a purpose to which the 
gteat bulk of the people are indifferent, 
and to which hundreds of thousands—I 
have heard them estimated at millions— 
ate wholly opposed on strong grounds of 
moral principle. Such being the case, I 
don’t think you have the least chance 
whatever of passing a house tax. I don’t 
know what a present majority of this 
House may do; but I can tell you you 
can’t maintain that tax if you do pass it. 
You have seen lately with the window tax 
how long-lived is an agitation against an 
Unjust impost; and, depend upon it, you 
ate embarking in a contest out of which 
you will come as disastrously as you have 
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done out of the battle for protection—with 
this difference, that you will be far more 
easily beaten. And what is more—you 
are going to fight a battle not worth fight- 
ing for. I can hardly bring mysslf to 
regard this as an attempt at compensation. 
I did not want to allude to the thing; but 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster does not leave me a 
chance of passing it over, and I’ve been 
obliged, in some respect, to deal with it in 
that manner. There is another proposal 
in connexion with this subject, in regard 
to which I think the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has really quite wrecked his 
character as a financier; and that is the 
proposal to remit one-half of the hop du- 
ties. I have often had communications 
with the growers of hops in Sussex, who 
have represented that they wanted the 
whole duty off, but have expressed appre- 
hensions in consequence of the Kent hop- 
growers advocating only a removal of half 
the duty; and I have comforted them in 
this way, ‘‘Don’t alarm yourself for a 
moment; for after the great doings of Peel 
we shall never have a half-and-half Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer making two bites 
atacherry.”’” Here is a most exceptional 
tax—the only tax you have collected upon 
the produce in the fields and gardens of 
the country—worthy, no doubt, of Persia, 
or of Turkey—but too ridiculous for this 
England of 1852. How is it collected ? 
Every September the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sends a little army of tax- 
gatherers into half a dozen counties; and 
every Member of Parliament knows that 
every spring he is asked by some unfor- 
tunate poor fellow to use his influence to 
get for him this temporary employment in 
collecting the hop duty. 1n September the 
hops are picked, carried, and dried; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disperses his 
little army of taxmen over half a dozen coun- 
ties. They take stock of the hops, and 
thus an estimate of the tax is got. 1t comes 
sometimes to 200,000/. a year; some- 
times to 300,000/., sometimes to 400,0000. 
a year; hardly ever to half a million. It 
is a very uncertain tax. Thus it has all 
the evils that can attach to any tax: it is 
cumbrous and costly in its collection; it is 
uncertain in amount, no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ever being able to calculate to 
any positive amount on it; and it bears 
with most unequal pressure on different 
parts of the country. In some districts 
the hops are hardly worth half the price 
of hops grown in other districts; and as 
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this is a tax on the quantity, and not on 
the value, of course it falls with the se- 
verest pressure on the poorest soils and the 
poorest quality of hops. Well, is it con- 
ceivable that the right hon. Gentleman, 
after the experience we have had of the 
great works that some of his predecessors 
have done—after the corn laws had been 
abolished, and the vast system of naviga- 
tion laws had been done away with—could 
come down to the House of Commons, and, 
as a great scheme of finance, propose such 
a mockery, the remission of one-half the 
hop duties? I hope the House will never 
consent to such a paltry and trifling policy 
as this. If no one else will make the 
Motion, I will myself undertake to propose 
the total repeal of the hop duties; and 
even should that not be carried, I will still 
vote against the repeal of only one-half 
the tax; for it is far better to keep it as 
it is, if we cannot get it done away with 
altogether. With regard to the proposed 
modification of the income tax, I feel 
bound to give the Government every credit 
for the way in which they have dealt with 
that question. I do say it is most remark- 
able that a Government supported almost 
exclusively by county Members—represent- 
ing territorial interests only—should have 
been the first Government to deal—at all 
events in principle, if not going to the full 
extent—fairly with the income tax as it 
relates to trades and professions. Most 
assuredly, that proposal should have come 
from a Government representing this side 
of the House. My own opinion is, in spite 
of all that mathematicians and philosophers 
may say, that when you are going to levy 
a tax upon income and property, you must 
adopt one of two courses—either vary the 
tax upon incomes, making it lighter than 
the tax upon property, or take the plan 
which has been adopted in the United 
States, and capitalise the whole property 
of the country, whether it is in land, or in 
capital or stock engaged in trade—capi- 
talise it all, and levy the same rate on all. 
Either you must capitalise all in this way 
equally, or you must make a distinction 
between permanent property and incomes 
derived from precarious sources—the prac- 
tice of professions—the midnight working 
of the physician, and the daily toil of the 
lawyer—from trades such as that of a 
farmer, whose profits depend upon the 
changing manner in which his capital fruc- 
tifies on the soil, and the income of a man 
who sleeps while his property fructifies. I 
repeat that 1 must give the Government 
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eredit for their intentions to make this dis. 
tinction; and I am persuaded that if it js 
not done by them, it must very speedily 
be done by some one else. But in dealing 
with this question, the old curse of the 
party has settled on the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, and he could not deal fairly with 
it; he was obliged to make a miserable 
paltry attempt to get a special benefit for 
the tenant farmer. Instead of charging 
the farmer the tax on one-half of his rent, 
he proposes to reduce it to one-third. In 
the time of Pitt the farmer paid on three- 
fourths; Sir Robert Peel reduced the three- 
fourths to an estimate on one-half of the 
rent; and now it was asked to go down to 
one-third. Well now, really, I will ask 
hon. Gentlemen—say the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire (Mr. Miles)—whether they 
think farming would be worth following as 
a trade if the tenant-farmer could only get 
a profit equal to one-third of his rent ?— 
that the income derived from profit and in. 
terest on his capital—from profit arising 
out of his own skill and industry—would 
altogether only amount to one-third of his 
rent? Would not it be better for you to 
say at once, if that is so, he ought not to 
be taxed on his income at all? But would 
it not be much nearer the mark to say that 
it ought to be equal to the whole rent? 
You are proposing to extend the area of 
the Income tax so as to embrace incomes 
of 50/. a year from real property, and of 
1001. a year from trades and professions; 
and, as a principle, I am bound to say that 
I do not object to an extension of the area 
of direct taxation. But I say, too, include 
all alike within the area—tax every de- 
scription of income and property. Cer- 
tainly you are embarrassed in applying the 
principle; for you have such an amount of 
indirect taxation, comprising seven-eighths 
of your whole revenue, and which, no 
doubt, presses with the greatest severity 
on smaller incomes, and especially on the 
labouring classes, that there are large sec- 
tions of the community who have a claim 
to exemption from direct taxation. There 
is, in fact, no other ground on which you 
can resist the application of the principle, 
that your direct taxation should be univer- 
sal. The proposal of the Government 1s 
to extend the area of the tax to incomes 
of 501. on property, and 100/. from trades 
and professions. Let us see how this ex- 
tension to incomes of 500. and 1000. affects 
the justice of the case, as compared with 
what you are going to do towards the 
farmers. I'll put a case: of a farmer 
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with a farm of 250 acres of moderate land, 
and paying a rent of 2801. a year. By 

our proposal, farmers paying rents under 
3001. a year, are exempt from this tax 
altogether, because it is proposed that the 
tax shall not apply to farmers whose rents 
are under 3001. a year. If the farmer I 
speak of farms as he should do in free- 
trade times, he has 2,0001. or 3,0001. capi- 
tal. In fact, 107. an acre is not so much 
as he should have ; he would be better with 
151.: but at any rate he should have not 
less than 107. an acre. Here, then, would 
be a man with a capital employed of 2,500/. 
paying no income tax whatever, the Go- 
vernment assuming that he does not make 
100l.a year. Let that be assumed. This 
farmer goes into the market town riding 
his nag, and looking in fine health and 
great spirits—and he passes by a lawyer’s 
clerk who gets 1001. a year, and who is 
subjected to an income tax of 53d. in the 
pound. The farmer has 250 acres of land, 


many labourers employed, stables full of 
horses, sheds full of cows, pens full of 
sheep, yards full of stacks : and yet the 
lawyer’s clerk pays, and this farmer does 
not pay, income tax. Now, do not deceive 
yourselves, do not suppose for a moment 


that this could last. Is there any judg- 
ment or common sense in making such a 
proposal? Is it not provoking a quarrel 
with us on the most miserable grounds? 
You say you want, in this way, to benefit 
the farmer; but I do believe on my ho- 
nour, unless the farmers are very unlike 
the rest of their countrymen, that they will 
not thank you for putting them in this in- 
vidious position. They do not want these 
special exemptions; they want to be re- 
garded as contributors to the revenue on 
the same footing as the rest of their coun- 
trymen. By your proposal you are widen- 
ing the operation of the income tax so as 
to embrace a great number of people who 
were not included in its range before; you do 
that on “‘principle.”” But you have especi- 
ally framed your measure so as to prevent 
any new class of farmers from being brought 
under the range of the tax. Is it worthy 
of the territorial party? What do you mean 
by it? Are you always thus to keep the 
farmers on your hands as a separate and 
distinct class? I put it to the farmers— 
have they not had enough of it themselves? 
Have they felt it to be their interest to be 
kept apart, as a separate class, to be made 
political capital of? I thought the example 
which had been shown in the last few 
years, in the case of the farmers, of the 
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way in which they have been most ridicu- 
lously bamboozled, would have been enough 
for them; I really thought it would have 
had the effect of preventing them or any 
other class from being made a separate 
class for political objects. I never thought 
we should have had a body of men setting 
up as friends of the tailors, or friends of the 
grocers, or friends of the shoemakers. I 
thought that trade would have been kept 
out of the arena of politics for ever, after 
the ridiculous way in which the farmers 
had been bamboozled; and I sincerely hope 
that this Budget will be modified and with- 
drawn, and that farmers will be placed on 
an equality with other classes, and will be 
made to pay on their profits just the same 
as other people. I know the objection that 
is made to that. You say farmers do not 
keep books, and that, therefore, they can- 
not give an account of their profits. Well, 
here is a good opportunity for making them 
keep books. You cannot do tie farmers 
a greater service than by inducing them to 
keep books, and to know exactly what they 
realise in a year. No, Sir, I did not expect 
that on this occasion we should have had 
these old grievances revived. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer has thrown over 
local burdens, and we were to hear no more 
about exclusive taxation of that kind; I 
thought that we were going to get rid of 
this farming interest altogether; butit seems 
to me that hon. Gentlemen have not en- 
tirely comprehended their position, and do 
yet understand what free trade is. It seems 
to me they have confounded two subjects 
which are not the same——the question of 
protective duties and the question of direct 
taxation. Now they will perhaps excuse 
me if I give them a little A B C on this 
matter. I see the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire here. He has not been much 
accustomed to hear free-trade speeches. 
I want to show him and other hon. Gen- 
tlemen what it is we have been doing. I 
beg to inform that hon. Member and other 
hon. Gentlemen on the same side, that the 
advocates of free trade have not been ne- 
cessarily the advocates of direct taxation. 
Direct taxation is indeed a distinct question 
from that in which we have embarked. 
We have been opposed to protective duties, 
and we have said, Give us freedom of ex- 
change with other countries; do away with 
the restrictions on our commerce, and we 
do not inquire what the effect of that free- 
dom will be on price; all that we want is to 
have free access to as great a quantity of 
these good things as can be got. Whatis 
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running in the minds of the hon. Member 
for Cambridgeshire and of other hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—I believe the hon. Mem: 
ber for Cambridgeshire has shed tears upon 
the subject—is sheer prejudice on this 
question — that as free-traders we mean 
low prices for every thing. Now what we 
want is abundance. We do not say that 
free trade necessarily brings low prices. 
It is possible with increased quantities still 
to advance prices ; for it is possible that 
the country may be so prosperous under 
free trade, that whilst you have a greater 
quantity of anything than you had before, 
increased demand, in consequence of the 
increased prosperity, may arise, so that the 
demand will be more than the supply, and 
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that his proposition would cheapen the ne. 
eessaries of life, and, in the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, beet seems 
to be one of the chief necessaries. Well, 
how does the right hon. Gentleman intend tg 
cheapen beer? By raising the price of 
lodgings. But are not lodgings as neces. 
sary to the people of this country as beer? 
If we are competing with foreigners, 
which would lower the price of com. 
modities, I say that to reduce the price of 
| beer, to raise the price of lodgings by put. 
| ting a tax on houses, is not, after all, a 
| benefit to the people of this country. I do 
| hot admit that the people of this country 
| will come in formd pauperis to this House 
;for anything of the kind. The truth is, 





you may raise the price on some articles. | you have got into a false position by mak: 
In some articles that has been the case; it | ing promises you ought never to have made, 
has been so in wool and on meat, and we | You have tried to appear consistent when 
do not know yet what effect it may have on | consistency was impossible. But what I 
wheat itself. But hon. Gentlemen opposite | am anxious to do is to see that you du 
seem always to proceed on the assumption | not mix up free trade with any question of 
that the free-traders want to reduce prices, | compensation. I say the effect of ftee 
and that, therefore, they ought to have | trade hitherto has been to change a failing 
some compensation for those reduced prices. | revenue into an overflowing exchequer. 
And then they talk of competition with | Free trade has made the people more pros- 


foreigners; and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told us that he was going to pre- 


pare a Budget which would enable the | 


industrious classes of this country to sustain 


perous, has diminished pauperism and 
| crime, and in every possible way has pro- 
moted the prosperity of this country. Do 
not come to the House and say we must 


themselves under the pressure of this un- | dco something to enable the people to bear 
restricted competition. Now I thought it/up under the load of this competition. 
had been universally admitted that the in- | And then hon. Gentlemen opposite ask us 
dustrious classes were in a much better| to give a new name to the principle, and 
position under the competition than they | to call it ‘‘ unrestricted competition.” I 
were before under the old system of restric- | think it is Lord Byron who says a party 
tion. I and my friends do not want com- | has a right to fix the pronunciation of his 
miseration for the working classes for the | own name; and I think free-traders have 
evils which they may have suffered in the | a right to put their own name on their own 
progress of free trade, for the working | ptinciples. I never insulted you by calling 
classes themselves declare that they have | you ‘‘ monopolists’” when you choose to 
derived great advantages from free-trade | call yourselves ‘‘ Protectionists;” and do 
measures. Free trade has, indeed, con- | not you go out of the good old Saxon “free 
ferred great benefits upon the community | trade,’’ and give us this new name—do 
at large, and it is intended that it shall} not call us—I really cannot pronounce it. 
confer upon them still greater advantages. | How can we call ourselves an “ unre- 
I do not acknowledge, however, that it is | stricted competition party?”” You must 
necessary to propose any remedial measures | adopt our principles, name and all. Now 
to benefit anybody against the evils which | one word with regard to the proposed al- 
are alleged to be caused by free trade. | teration of the tea duties. I think that is 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer—who, I | a question which the late Chancellor of the 
think, is not yet very enthusiastic in the | Exchequer ought to have dealt with; and 
eause of free-trade principles—has told | I am sure, that if I had been Chancellor of 
them that he had framed a great measure | the Exchequer, I should have done what 
to enable the country to adopt and conform | the present Chancellor of the Exchequet 
itself to this new system of commerce. | now proposes, four or five yearsago. Ido 
Nobody, that I am aware of, has asked the | not think the right hon. Gentleman is far 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for any such | wrong in that proposal; but, on the whole, 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman said | I doubt whether the Budget is the Budget 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at all. 
Ido not believe, either, that the passage 
jn the Speech from the Throne alluding to 
this matter, was drawn up by the right 
hon, Gentleman. I think the Budget has 
been cut and snipped away, patched, dove- 
tailed, and swapped away—until at last— 
as in the Queen’s Speech, when somebody 
suggested that an ‘‘if’’ should be put in 
that all parties might be accommodated, so 
in this case some one suggested one thing 
and some another—until at last, all the 
bold things that were intended were aban- 
doned, and what was left was the proposal 
which has been submitted to the House. 
The fact is, that the Budget does not at 
all correspond to the magniloquent phrases 
in which it was introduced by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. It was not at all 
worthy of a five hours’ speech. Indeed, I 
humbly conceive that 1 could have dis- 
charged the duty in about an hour and 
twenty-five minutes. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, I suppose, has done his best. 
And now with regard to this controversy 
as to the direct taxes. I have long fore- 
seen that this would be discussed. The 
hon. Member for West Surrey stated the 
other night that I was consistent in advo- 


eating direct taxation, because I have said 
that such taxation would not be paid, and 
that then the public establishments could 


not be maintained. I have never said the 
taxes would not be paid. I have always 
had the opinion of the people of England 
that they would pay their just debts under 
any circumstances ; but I have always said 
this—if you come to get more of the taxes 
from the people in the way of direct taxes, 
they will come to scrutinise the expendi- 
tute more closely—and I think so still. 
The House may depend upon it that we 
are now entering upon a controversy as to 
how the imperial taxation is to be raised. 
When we come to have what the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer has promised us, the 
whole of our accounts of the taxation 
brought into a balance-sheet—even the 
cost of collection—we shall find that our 
expenditure is approaching to 60,000,0001. ; 
that is, about as much as the annual in- 
come from real property in England, and 
pretty nearly as much as the trades and 
professions are assessed to the income tax. 
You will find that the great body of the 
people will be galled with the yoke, and 
that there will be pressure against some 
particular tax. Take, as an instance, the 
paper duties. Since I have been in this 

Ouse & gentleman has shown me an 
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American newspaper, printed on paper 
made out of straw, at an exceedingly low 
price. Now, the raw material of that 
paper is worth two guineas; but the tax in 
this country would be fourteen guineas; 
and therefore before a papermaker in Eng- 
land can manufacture such paper, he must 
pay upon two guineas’ worth of raw mate- 
rial fourteen guineas of taxation. I have 
also received a letter from Bristol, enclos- 
ing specimens of the same paper, and stat- 
ing that, if it were not for the Excise regu- 
lations, the paper could be manufactured 
in England quite as well as it is in Ame- 
rica. Then, besides paper, there is the 
tax on soap. What an abominable tax 
is that! Only conceive of an agitation 
against the excise duty on soap. Why, 
the supporters of the tax would have it 
said of them that they were the advocates 
of dirt. Then take the insurance duties. 
For an insurance from fire to the amount 
of 1001., you pay 1s. 6d. for the risk, and 
Government makes you pay 3s. for the 
duty. I will not go over the rest, but 
their name is legion. But as they are dis- 
cussed, you will feel more and more the 
necessity of resorting to some other mode 
of taxation. It is not merely that you are 
competing, but the change in the habits of 
business renders these obstructions impos- 
sible. The greater velocity of business 
will render them impossible. Look at your 
Customs regulations; there has been an 
agitation about them, and you cannot see 
the end of the difficulty, except by abolish- 
ing custom-houses altogether. The late 
Sir Robert Peel effected reduction of duties 
upon a great many articles; and many of 
us thought that the reduction of customs 
duties would cause a great reduction in 
your custom-house establishments. But 
no: you cannot allow articles to pass with- 
out examination; if you did, goods that do 
pay duty would come in in the guise of 
those that do not. For instance, if you 
allow cotton bales from America to come 
in without examination, how soon would 
these cotton bales be metamorphosed into 
tobacco bales. Look at the magnitude of 
your transactions. Youare receiving from 
25,000 to 30,000 bales of cotton a week, 
and how difficult it is to examine all of 
them. How different it was thirty years 
ago, when you had not as many hundreds. 
Then suppose any other country, such as 
America, should adopt the system of get- 
ting rid of these custom-house regulations, 
you must adopt their system. You may 
make up your minds, that having got rid 
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of protection, with the large mass of taxa- 
tion hanging over this country, you are 
entering upon a long controversy on the 
subject of taxation, in the course of which 
you will have to deal with many of the 
duties to which I have referred; and if the 
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growing surplus of the revenue does not, 
enable you to abolish these duties, you | 
would find it necessary, especially in the | 
case of the Excise duties, to increase the | 
When you do | 


amount of direct taxation. 
that, you must make up your minds to 
come to a fair and honest system of 
direct taxation; for there is too much in- 
telligence and discussion in these days for 


any party to escape his fair share of taxa- | 


tion. This country is adopting the system 


of free trade, and yet it is extending its | 


colonial empire, and spreading its establish- 


ments all over the world; and all the ex- | 


penses are paid from the taxation of this 
little speck of anisland. That might have 
been very well 100 years ago, when Adam 
Smith had not laid down the laws of po- 
litical economy; but Adam Smith said, 


seventy years since, that he did not sup- | 


pose the time would ever arrive when pro- 


tective duties would be altogether abolish- | 


ed. 


We have arrived at those days; but 


they have totally changed the aspects of 
your policy with regard to your colonial 
empire, and you ought to make up your 


minds to that change. Our colonies must 
maintain their own establishments. We 
cannot keep armies in Canada and else- 
where—we cannot afford it. The taxa- 
tion of this country, which impoverished 
the people, will drive them to those colonial 
settlements, where so many inducements 
to emigration exist. Twenty-five years 


hence there will be removed not only many | 


of the physical but other obstacles in the 
way of emigration. Emigrants can now 


perform their voyages in one-half the) 


time, and at one-half the expense they 


could do five years ago; and they now feel | 


that they were not going into exile, for 


many of them have friends or families in | 


our own colonies or in America, and they 
go there as ona visit; but can you suppose, 
if you allow mismanagement to go on here, 


that the people will not be eager to go| 


there to escape the effects of your taxa- 
tion? That has been the effect of enor- 
mous taxation everywhere. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said the other day 
that this emigration did not tend to im- 
pair the consumptive ability of the coun- 
try. 
some 200,000 or 300,000 people may not 
Mr. Cobden 
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| compliment him on having redeemed his pro- 
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| have impaired the national resources; but 
what will be the effect if one-half of the 
population of the country quitted our 
shores? There is every reason why they 
should look this question in the face, as 
the beginning of a movement which yill 
widen in its extent and scope. I wish the 
House to consider, when the people of this 
country have so many burdens of taxation 
to bear, whether you ought to increase the 
taxation, as has been done already. We 
have wasted a great deal of money, and 
our expenditure is much too large; but it 
is of no use my saying so, because you call 
me a Quaker if I do. You have added 
1,200,000. to your expenditure lately; and 
while we have this large amount of expen- 
diture, let no man in this country expect to 
escape from taxation. I will not undertake 
to exempt the 101. househo'ders from taxa- 
tion to meet the expenses of our establish- 
ments if they send up to this House Mem- 
bers to vote an increase of that establish- 
ment. Already we are spending sixteen 
millions in the expenses of our establish- 
ments. Then let the middle class make 
up their minds that they must pay for this, 
We are now, however, dealing particularly 
with the house tax, which the Government 
propose to levy to meet the deficiency aris- 
ing from the reduction of the malt tax. If 
they can show me that there is a defi- 
ciency arising from an excess of expendi- 
ture, and that that expenditure is support- 
ed by public opinion out of doors, | will 
lay that tax upon the shoulders of those 
who have sent Members to this House. 
But it is an entirely different thing when 
the Government propose to create a de- 
ficit by reducing the tax upon malt. I 
say there is no tax I will vote for, I know 
| of no tax that I would vote for, in substi- 
tution of the malt tax. It is only in the 
case of a sufficient surplus that I would 
vote for the reduction or the abolition of the 
malt tax, and that not being the case I 
' cannot vote for the reduction now proposed. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, if the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had made 
‘nothing else plain, he had at least made 
|this plain that he and his party would 
never really consent to the system which had 
been termed ‘ unrestricted competition;” 
for he had told them, with perfect fairness, 
that he objected to the term itself, and 
that he preferred that one-sided system of 
legislation which might more properly be 
termed ‘free imports.” But if the hon. 
Gentleman had made this plain, he could not 
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mise to instruct the hon. Member for Cam- 
pridgeshire in what he was pleased to call 
the A B C of political science; or if in- 
deed he had endeavoured to make the A 
BC of his political creed plain to the un- 
derstanding of his hon. Friend, he seemed 
at any rate to have entirely forgotten the 
D E F that followed. The hon. Gentle- 
man told them there was no necessary con- 
nexion between the system of direct taxa- 
tion and that of free imports; and he then, 
towards the close of his speech, entered 
into an elaborate argument to show them 
that if they touched the customs duties at 
all, they would inevitably find themselves 
landed in a general system of direct taxa- 
tion. He would leave the D E F of the hon. 
Gentleman to answer his A BC. Well, 
having got the sanction of the hon. Gen- 
tleman in the concluding, if not in the be- 
ginning, part of his speech to this system 
of direct taxation, which at one moment 
he defended, and at another said had no 
necessary connexion with free trade, he 
would ask of the House to observe what 
were the hon. Gentleman’s objections to 
the mode in which the Government pro- 
posed to carry that system out. The hon. 
Gentleman, following the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood), said 
that the Government proposal with respect 
to the house tax would set class against 
class, and country against town; and, as 
figures were never wanting to prove any- 
thing, so, in this instance, he quoted figures 
to make out some show for his proposi- 
tion. But it must have struck the House 
that in the catalogue the hon. Gentleman 
gave of those items of taxation, which he 
said would swell the tax on houses to 21 
per cent against 3 per cent on land, he 
had omitted all reference whatever to the 
land tax, and those other taxes which 
pressed especially on the iand. The hon. 
Gentleman gave as an illustration house 
property in London, and instanced Bel- 
grave Square, and the advantage that the 
great lords of the soil would derive from 
their ground-rents, which would be free 
from the new impost; but he forgot to 
tell the House that as the revenue of those 
gentlemen increased, so would their assess- 
ment to the income tax increase, and di- 
minish their exorbitant receipts. The hon. 
Gentleman alluded two or three times to 
an excise impost—the soap duty. Now, 
his argument on that point was a little 
hazy and uncertain, and he was not alto- 
gether surprised that it should be so; for 
though it would appear to ordinary intel- 
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lects that the soap duty was to the master 
manufacturer very much what the malt tax 
was to the farmer, he did not tell them 
that the master manufacturers enjoyed, 
and had done so for years, a drawback 
upon all the soap used in their manufac- 
tories, while the farmer enjoyed no similar 
drawback on the malt which he consumed, 
and which, according to the testimony of 
the hon. Gentleman himself, he might ad- 
vantageously use in increasing the produc- 
tion of his farm. The hon. Gentleman 
admitted that the claim of the farmer to 
the repeal or diminution of this tax was 
undeniable, in point of justice, fiscal 
science, or the principles of free trade; 
but, though he told the landed gentlemen 
in that House, as he had often told the 
farmers of that House, when it had suited 
his purpose to do so, that they would 
always find in him the most strenuous op- 
ponent of this obnoxious tax, it seemed 
that whenever he gave that assurance it 
was coupled—at least in his own mind— 
with the determination never to consent to 
its repeal so long as any other tax must be 
imposed to make up the deficiency caused 
by its abolition. The hon. Gentleman, in 
short, gave them to understand that he 
would vote for the repeal of the malt tax 
at the Greek Kalends, and not before. He 
told the House he thought that the whole 
system of Custom-house duties would give 
way, that other Excise duties must be re- 
pealed, that the malt tax was an unjust tax 
upon the farmers, and that he would be 
prepared to vote for its repeal when there 
was no other tax to be substituted for it. 
He (Lord John Manners) trusted that the 
farmers out of doors would now know how 
to appreciate the often vaunted professions 
of friendship which the hon. Gentleman 
had made to them. The hon. Member, 
however, differed in one important respect 
from the right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Wood) who had concluded the debate the 
other night in doing ample justice to the 
motives of Her Majesty’s Government in 
proposing their alteration of the Schedules 
for the income tax. Surely the same con- 
siderations ought to have induced him also 
to see the injustice of the accusation he 
had previously brought against them— 
namely, that they wished to set town 
against country, and to perpetute the old 
war of classes. Why, if any step could 
possibly have been taken by the landed 
gentlemen of England to prove that no 
such feeling lingered in their breasts (if, 
indeed, any such had ever existed—which 
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he denied—it was the proposal which, on 
behalf of those great classes which were 
connected with the land, the Government 
now made to the House of Commons, to 
establish on a just and equitable basis the 
tax upon incomes and property. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles Wood), 
indeed, seemed so oppressed with the sense 
of the justice of what was about to be done 
to the industrial interests, that he had 
given the landed gentlemen warning how 
they permitted the Government so to place 
taxation upon their backs; but the conso- 
lation offered by the right hon. Member to 
the landed gentlemen was not of such a 
nature as to be likely to make them look 
to his embryo Budget for the relief which 
he somewhat obscurely hinted. He stated, 
frankly enough, that he was of opinion the 
income and property tax must be con- 
tinued, that the amount of taxation levied 
by it from the landed gentlemen must con- 
tinue unabated; but that under his scheme 
they would, at least, have the unimagin- 
able consolation of knowing that an un- 
just mode of assessment to the income tax 
would still be maintained upon shopkeepers 
and professional men. But he (Lord John 
Manners) was satisfied that there was not 
a landed gentleman in the House who 
would consent to derive consolation from 
so contaminated a source. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the West Riding 
had laid great stress upon the argument 
that it was unjust to continue the ex- 
emption of the small farmers of this coun- 
try; and he had asked that class how they 
could any longer consent to to be freed from 
their share of the burden. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman had entirely omitted, in the open- 
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the Government to be all objectionable; 
and in so doing he was led into the indis- 
cretion—the most grievous indiscretion intg 
which an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could fall—of revealing to the country his 
own embryo Budget. He had told the 
House that he was prepared to maintain 
the present income and property tax in all 
its present injustice and inequality; and to 
vindicate the continuance of that small and 
objectionable house tax which he (Lord 
John Manners) would venture to say no 
scientific authority, either in or out of the 
House, could be found to recommend. The 
right hon. Gentleman also objected to that 
mode—as it seemed to him that most 
legitimate mode—of bringing 400,000I. 
into the Exehequer, which had been pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend. He stated 
also that the proposed remission of the 
malt tax would be a boon neither to the 
producer nor to the consumer, He first of 
all endeavoured to prove tv the tenant- 
farmers that the repeal of 2,500,000I. of 
taxation would be not of appreciable benefit 
to them; and then, lest the constituents of 
the metropolis and the larger towns should 
be too much struck with this great fiscal 
remission, which would give them cheap 
beer, the right hon. Gentleman assured 
them, with equal positiveness, that they 
would derive no imaginable benefit from it, 
Well, then, the question was, where was that 
2,500,0001. to go? The right hon, Gentle- 
man said it would be swallowed up by the 
maltsters and brewers. But surely a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who year after year 
had proposed or supported the propositions 
of other Chancellors of the Exchequer to 
reduce the imposts upon other excisable 
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ing part of his speech, to put the same in-| articles, on the score that the producer 
quiry to a class to whom it would have | and the consumer would be alike benefited, 
applied with tenfold foree, and who did | was placed in a very awkward position when 


object to be taxed like the rest of the com-! he gravely told the House that the remis- 


munity. Would the hon. Gentleman have 


the goodness, the next time he met his_ 


constituents in the West Riding, to ask 
the 10. householders the question which 
he had asked of the small farmers, namely, 


whether they would any longer consent | 


that a small portion of the householders of 
this country should be subjected to a system 


of taxation from which they (the 100. house- | 


holders) were altogether exempt? The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Wood), in his 
extreme eagerness to prove that the main 
source from which we must continue to ob- 


tain remission of other taxes was the con- | 


sion of more than two millions of Excise 
duties would be of no service, either to the 
producer or the consumer. Was it to be 
understood that the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had supported the remission of the 
excise duties on glass and the duties upon 
auctions, and who had himself proposed 
the repeal of the duty on bricks, was in 
reality persuaded that in doing so he was 
only giving a great bonus to the brick- 
makers, the auctioneers, and the glass- 
blowers? He (Lord John Manners) would 
leave the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the verdict of the country. The 


tinuance of the malt duty, pronounced the | great mass of the people who had tasted 


sources of additional revenue proposed by 


Lord John Manners 


| te benefits arising from those remissions 
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of excise duties would know well that there 
was not a labouring man, whether he was 
the inhabitant of the town or a tiller of the 
soil, who would not derive some very 
appreciable benefit from this remission of 
the malt tax. The remission of half the 
malt tax could not but increase the con- 
sumption of that fine old English beverage 
which, in spite of the denunciations of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cobden), 
was a beverage which would be dear to 
the working classes so long as they had 
to endure labour and toil to procure the 
means of their daily subsistence. It was 
well, indeed, for the hon, Gentleman to 
read them a protest by a number of 
learned gentlemen against the use of what 
they termed ‘alcoholic beverages ;”” but 
he would ask the hon. Member whether he 
believed in his conscience that any one of 
those eminent medical gentlemen, for all 
he had signed his name to the document, 
thought it necessary to abstain, even for a 
single day, from the use of intoxicating 
liquors? But the hon. Gentleman, who 
was willing to vote at some impossible 
period for the remission of the malt tax as 
a boon to the farmers, and in accordance 
with the principles of unrestricted competi- 
tion, now entertained grave doubts how far 
he should be justified as a moral man in 
voting for a measure that might increase 
the consumption of beer. It seemed that 
the hon. Gentleman had fallen into the old 
fallacy which had so often been combated 
by the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) and was prepared to make men 
strong, healthy, and moral, not by a simple 
Act of Parliament, but by the maintenance 
of an outrageous duty on an article of con- 
sumption which he thinks objectionable on 
some moral ground. Let not the House hear 
the maintenance of an unjust tax supported 
by hon. Gentlemen because they might not 
themselves appreciate the beverage which 
was dear to the labouring classes of this 
country. He thought that after the 
speeches of the right hon. Baronet and of 
the hon, Gentleman who had just sat down, 
the Committee must come to the conclusion 
that in the opinion of the eminent leaders 
of the “ free importers ’’ opposite, the sys- 
tem which heretofore they had laid down 
as the necessary and just corollary of their 
favourite principle, was one that would not 
stand the test of a single day’s experience. 
The right hon. Baronet, in terms almost 
prophetic, had declared that direct taxation 
could only be made tolerable by being levied 
on s0 small a portion of the community, that 
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the great mass should go untouched by it. 
A system indeed founded on enormous ex- 
emptions had not even the merit of novelty 
—the absence of which both hon. Gentle- 
men had so regretted in the Budget of the 
Government. That system was at least as 
old as the days of Bold Robin Hood, when 
he robbed the Bishop of Hereford of his 
gold in the glades of merry Sherwood, and 
was thus able to reduce the misery of the 
poor in that neighbourhood. In the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman a Budget ought 
to be founded upon a system which pressed 
unfairly upon the trade, professions, and 
science of the country, and upon a tax 
which was levied on the smallest number 
of houses possible. If the right hon. 
Gentleman should ever regain that place— 
which, without offence to him, he must say 
he had forfeited to the universal satisfac- 
tion of the taxpayers of this country—those 
classes would find the favourite weapon in 
his armoury to be the maintenance of the 
income tax in all its present injustice; and 
the landed interest would find the next arm 
on which he would most depend for main- 
taining the credit and institutions of the 
country would be that tax which, they had 
the testimony of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, was most opposed to science, and 


interfered most with the industry of the 


corn producer. The right hon. Gentleman 
would give the country no relief beyond 
dealing with the tea duties, and the re- 
mitting 100,0007. which it was proposed 
to give to the shipping interest. Beyond 
this the right hon, Gentleman would re- 
turn to office, his mind unmoved, and his 
views unchanged as to those details of 
direct taxation which the hon. Members for 
Montrose and the West Riding had told 
them were unjust and inequitable, and 
which must at no distant period be changed 
by some Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
as to be more consistent with fairness 
and justice. The principle, then, which 
united the heterogeneous sections on the 
other side of the House against the Govern- 
ment, and the object of the contradictory 
assertions and arguments to which the 
House had been doomed to listen—and it 
was right that the country should know 
this—really was to maintain in all their 
injustice and want of equity the present 
financial arrangements of the income and 
house tax. To the country, then, he ap- 
pealed from the decision, should it be 
against the Budget, of an Opposition 
guided by such a principle, and directed 
towards such an object. 
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Mr. RICH said, he could assure the} 
Committee that he would not have perse- | 
vered in attempting to address them had it | 
not been a matter of somewhat a personal | 
nature on which he wished to make a few | 
observations. He had been informed that 
the other evening the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir 
R. H. Inglis), had during his (Mr. Rich’s) 
absence from the House, been induced, no 
doubt unintentionally, to indulge in some 
remarks relative to himself, which he re- 
garded as very unprovoked and somewhat 
unjust. He (Mr. Rich) had made some 
observations upon the manner in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed | 
to deal with the exemption of certain of 
the clergy from the income tax; and he 
had understood that the hon. Baronet had | 
said that he (Mr. Rich) had made such 
mistakes, that if subjected to an examina- 
tion before such a committee of examiners 
as the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 
Ewart) had proposed for attachés, he (Mr. 
Rich) would, undoubtedly, have been 
plucked. The joke might be a good one, 
but it contained a reflection upon him 
which he ought to refute if he could; and 
if he could not, and the fool’s cap fitted 
him, he would wear it; but he thought he 
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could show that it ought to fall, not upon 


him, but upon some one else. The right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said— 


“But I think it right to say that in that esti- 
mate I have taken into consideration the position 
of the clergyman who has not more than 1001. a 
year. The position in which he is placed, in the 
manner in which the duty is now raised, is ex- 
tremely severe, and I may say unfair. THe is 
rated under schedule A at the highest scale, 
whereas a Dissenting minister who has 1001. a 
year, being rated under the scale of salaries in the 
mitigated schedule, would have an advantage of 
the mitigated rate. The position of a clergyman 
is, in fact, the position of a person working for a 
salary, but, from the nature of the property from 
which he derives the sources of his maintenance, 
he is deprived of the advantage of the mitigated 
schedule. And therefore it is necessary to make 
special provision for them, because he must still 
be assessed under schedule A. I have estimated 
the probable diminution from this source under 
schedule A at 30,000/., but I have taken that into 
account, and it will not affect the figures which I 
have put down, of 5,361,300/., as the produce of 
the income tax.” [3 Hansard, exxiii. 888.] 


That statement appeared to him to involve 
three propositions—first, that it was expe- 
dient to remove all beneficed clergymen 
whose incomes were below 1001. a year 
from Schedule A; secondly, that the as- 
sessment of the clergy in general under 
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the higher schedule was unfair and unjust; 
and, thirdly, that the proposed relaxation 
would cause a loss to the revenue of 
30,0007. a year. On reference to a return 
of 1834, he found that there were then 
1,629 clergymen having incomes of be. 
tween 501. and 1007. a year. Calculating 
these on an average of 75l. a year, and 


deducting 7d. in the pound, he found the 
remission of taxation under this head would 


be 3,5007. in round numbers. Comparing 
this with the Chancellor’s statement, there 
remained a loss unaccounted for of 26,5001, 
From the same return he found that there 
were 10,400 beneficed clergymen, including 
archbishops, bishops, deans, and canons, 
receiving incomes above 100/. a year, 
whose total income, according to the re- 
turn, amounted to upwards of 3,600,0001, 
Deducting from this the incomes under 
1001., and adding something for incomes 
not included in the return, for new endow- 
ments and the improvement of property, 
and also remembering that the incomes of 
the bishops and prebends had been nearly 
all understated, the revenue of the clergy 
above 1001. a year might fairly be taken 
at 3,600,0007. The loss on that amount, 
by reducing the tax from 7d. to 51d, 
would amount to a little over 26,0001, 
which added to the 3,5001., the loss on in- 
comes below 1001., just made the 30,0001. 
He was, therefore, at a loss to conceive 
why the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) should have thought his calculations 
so inaccurate. But how did the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself account for this 
estimated loss? He had said distinetly 
that he should relieve the clergy under 
100/., and transfer the rest to Schedule D. 
How otherwise did he account for the 
26,0001.? If it could not be accounted 
for, let it be transferred to the estimated 
surplus, which would be small enough. It 
was said 400,000/. would arise from repay- 
ments to the Loan Commission. These 
loans had been in operation for the last 
thirty-five years, with great advantage, for 
the promotion of drainage, railways, emi- 
gration, and other matters. So carefully 
had these operations been conducted, that, 
instead of a loss, there had been a gain of 
about a million of money. Nevertheless 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
would abolish the system, though the de- 
mand for such loans was as great as ever 
in Ireland. But there was still a balance 
of 2,700,0002. of unpaid loans; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
apply these sums, as they fell in, to the 
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service of the year in the same manner as 
the money arising from the sale of ‘old 
stores’ were repaid into the Exchequer; 
and he referred to some regulations adopted 
jn 1837 as establishing a distinction be- 
tween money which should be applied to 
the reduction of the national debt as hav- 
ing been given from ‘*advances,”’ and 
money voted for the current services of the 
ear. This was a serious principle, and 
one which the House would do well to con- 
sider before assenting to the proposed ap- 
plication of the 400,000/. The surplus 
was estimated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at 1,300,0002., and he suggest- 
ed that there might be a saving of 250,000/. 
from the Kafir war; adding the 400,0001. 
from the repayment of loans, and 500,000/. 
from the proposed increase of the house 
tax, he made out a surplus of two millions 
anda half. On the other side there was 
1,000,0007. allowed for the loss on the 
malt and hop duties, 400,000/. from the 
reduction of the duty on tea, 600,0001. 
for the extraordinary estimates, and 
100,0007. from the removal of the light- 
dues, he made a total loss of 2,100,V001.; 
—leaving the narrow surplus of 400,0001., 
precisely the amount to be derived from 
the repayment of loans, and which ought 


to be applied in liquidation of the national 


debt. Should the House reject the pro- 
posal as to the application of these ad- 
vances, the surplus would be extinguished; 
and should the Kafir war again blaze out, 
the anticipated saving of a quarter of 4 
nillion, which had been described as con- 
tingently applicable to the services of that 
war, would not be realised, and the esti- 
mated surplus would be converted into a 
deficiency. Thus Ministers had begun 
their financial career with the prospect of 
a deficit, which would be one entirely of 
their own creation ; for it was on the re- 
duction of the malt tax that the whole of 
their financial operations were based. And 
whom would that reduction benefit? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hertford- 
shire (Sir Lytton Bulwer) had calculated 
that there would be a remission of a penny 
& pot on strong beer. He (Mr. Rich) had 
inquired of his Friend Mr. Bass as to the 
quantity of gallons produced from a quarter 
of malt, and the quantity of malt brewed 
m a year, and he found that 580 millions 
of gallons of beer were produced in a year. 
Taking then the full remission of duty as 
equal to 2,500,0002., he found that there 
were 600,000,000 pence on that amount, 
showing that the gain to the producer 
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would not be a penny a pot, but a penny a 
gallon, and the saving to the poor would be 
something less than a farthing a pot. The 
remission would not be so much a benefit to 
the poor as to the more wealthy classes. 
But it was said the remission of one half 
was nothing; the whole duty must come off 
to do any good. If the House was pre- 
pared to double the house tax now, they 
might depend they would have to double it 
again next year to meet the views of the 
Government. And why? Merely to fulfil 
expectations that had been most wantonly 
raised, and never could be realised. It 
was notorious that the malt tax was now 
very cheaply collected, since the late im- 
provement in the Excise, and there was 
no pretence for meddling with it. Direct 
taxation was a valuable element in a sys- 
tem of general taxation ; but if the pro- 
posal of the Government were carried out, 
it would make direct taxation so odious 
that the public would be anxious to revert 
to import duties. It should be remember- 
ed, that on all articles of consumption the 
poor paid higher in comparison than the 
rich. On tea, for instance, they paid 
200 or 300 per cent on the cheaper sorts ; 
while the rich did not pay a quarter so high 
a per centage. Ilence the necessity for an 
ad valorem duty. It had been speciously 
urged, in support of the new house duty, 
that taxation ought to be coincident with 
representation, and therefore houses ought 
to be taxed down to 10/.; but this doctrine 
was more specious in theory than practical, 
in fact; and, if any attempt were made to 
apply it, it would probably have a very large 
disfranchising effect. Many men would be 
rated at 91. only, to avoid the tax; others 
would be disfranchised for non-payment of 
the tax, and many who retained the quali- 
fication would be disposed to say, in con- 
tested elections, that the least that could 
be done for them would be to pay the 
house tax. He did not deny that this 
tax had many things to recommend it. 
Under some circumstances it might be a 
better measure of the ability to pay than 
the income tax itself; but, looking at the 
great temptation to fraud and evasion, and 
the measures which would be necessary to 
counteract this, it was to be feared a strong 
feeling would be excited against the tax. 
If these objections applied to the house 
tax, they applied with double force to the 
income tax. The proposition for taxing 
funded property and salaries in Ireland, 
and allowing the land of Ireland to escape, 
and that for altering the assessment in 
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favour of the farming class in this country 
were in particular unfair and unjust. As 
far as human foresight could speculate, it 
was probable, if not quite certain, that in 
the next ten years prices in this country 
would rise to double their present amount, 
owing to the influx of gold from Australia, 
California, and, perhaps, other yet undis- 
covered sources. The recipients of sala- 
ries and the owners of money in the funds 
would be the great sufferers by this rise in 
prices; and yet these were the persons 
whom the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
selected for the imposition of an Income 
tax. The right hon. Gentleman exempted 
the landed property of Ireland because it 
was burdened with a poor-law. He ad- 
mitted that Ireland had passed through a 
severe ordeal, and that might be a reason 
for exempting her altogether from an in- 
come tax; but it was none whatever for 
making a distinction between salaries and 
landed property. Still more unjust was it 
to draw a distinction in favour of the land 
of Ireland, as compared with the funds, 
which stood upon the public credit and 
national faith. Then, with regard to the 
farming class, whilst every tradesman and 
artisan with incomes between 1001. and 
1501. were brought under the operation of 
the income tax, not one additional farmer 
would be touched, whilst the duty was to 
be lowered for those who came under its 
operation, from one-half to one-third of 
their profits. But in his (Mr. Rich’s) 
opinion the pecuniary compensation which 
was intended to be given by the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
agricultural interest, would ultimately fall 
into the hands of the landlords, and not 
those of the farmers. He objected to this 
Budget because, in the first place, it was 
one-sided ; because, in the next, it gave 
compensation where none was due; and, 
lastly, because it was penal in its effects. 
It threw the main burden of taxation on 
the towns; it was penal in its operation on 
those who rented houses between 101. and 
201. a year—the class of persons by whom 
free trade was carried. It was dangerous 
and unjust, and he might almost say dis- 
honest, because it would leave the country 
in the approaching year, a year of great 
anxiety, with no greater a surplus at the 
best than 400,000/.—which might possibly 
prove no surplus at all—and it was unjust 
and dishonest, because it transgressed the 
law by imposing a tax on the fundholder 
of Ireland, while it exempted the land. 
Upon these grounds he would give a most 
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willing vote against it. It unsettled from 
5,000,000. to 6,000,0007. of malt tax; 
from 5,000,0001. to 6,000,000. of income 
tax; from 1,000,0007. to 2,000,0001. of 
house tax; and all this was done for no 
other purpose than to fulfil a vain expecta. 
tion which had been recklessly held out to 
a particular interest. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, if the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had made 
an equally elaborate speech on the former 
occasion, he certainly should never have 
accused him of being unacquainted with 
figures. But his remarks were founded 
on the observations made by the hon. 
Member on Monday last, of which, in 
order to insure greater accuracy, to use 
the words of the highest authority in that 
House, ‘‘he had obtained a copy ”’ through 
the ordinary means of intelligence. On 
that occasion the hon. Gentleman said, 
** Now, as 30,000. on those data repre- 
sented an income of 4,000,000/. per an- 
num, the inference was that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intended to include in 
the exemption the whole body of the 
clergy, rich as well as poor, bishops, 
deans, and curates.”” He (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) contended that suck was not the 
intention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; 30,0007. did not in fact represent 
7d. or 5d. in the pound on a sum of 
4,000,0007.; 7d. in the pound on 4,000,000. 
would amount to nearly four times 30,000/. 
He (Sir R. H. Inglis) should be exceed- 
ingly sorry if, through mistake, he had 
been led into any misrepresentation of the 
words of the hon. Member. 

Mr. RICH said, that if the hon. Ba- 
ronet would calculate as he did, not 7d. in 
the pound, but 12d., the difference be- 
tween 7d. and 53d. he would find that it 
amounted to near what he said. 

Mr. LOWE said, that when he considered 
the great prosperity of the country at the 
present moment, and the very flourishing 
condition of two out of the three great in- 
terests which contributed to the revenue; 
and when he considered that, on the show- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer they would have a 
surplus of 1,350,000. for the year ending 
the 5th of April next, he confessed he 
should have thought that the wisest course 
any Government or any House of Com- 
mons could have adopted, would have been 
to persevere quietly and steadily in the 
system hitherto carried out with such sue- 
cessful and beneficial results. He saw no 
case made out for any change at all, All 
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they had to do was to continue going on as 
they had gone on hitherto; and that when 
the surplus should be disposed of by their 
making still further remissions of taxation, 
on the same principle as those remissions 
had been made, which led to the wonderful 
extension of trade, commerce, and increas- 
ing revenue which all acknowledged, they 
would then have done all that a wise Go- 
yernment and a prudent Legislature could 
do under the circumstances. Furthermore, 
he confessed he should have thought, the 
present time being one of unexampled pros- 
perity, and the lot of mankind being at all 
times subject to change, that the probability 
was, that if any change took place in the 
course of events, that change would be for 
the worse rather than for the better, and 
that we should therefore be wise in our cal- 
culations and proceedings, not to form our 
estimate on the ground that the present 
state of prosperity would be necessarily per- 
manent and continuous up to the utmost 
extent it had hitherto reached, and not to 
act in imitation of the fool in the parable, 
who said, ‘* To-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and much more abundant.”” They ought 


to look their affairs in the face, as all pre- 
vious history warned them to do, and to 


make their estimates, not on calculations of 
limited expenses and unabated prosperity, 
but rather make them with a view to the 
many hundred contingencies that might 
arise, each of which might, temporarily or 
continuously, retard the national progress. 
What he complained of in the Budget was, 
mainly, that it had not taken this view into 
consideration; but that, with that enthu- 
siasm which converts were always said to 
exhibit, the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not only adopted free trade, 
but seemed unable to come to the conclusion 
that the existence of free trade and of an 
enlarged commercial policy was perfectly 
consistent with those changes and muta- 
tions, and to conceive that the country must 
necessarily go on as it had done. Further 
than this, he should have thought, con- 
sidering what the right hon. Gentleman 
had s0 ably stated—namely, that the cause 
of the great emigration that had taken 
Place from this country, was not any want 
or suffering on the part of the people, but 
had arisen out of an anxiety to participate 
in the great opening of prosperity in ano- 
ther country—that the causes which really 
regulated emi gration were causes over which 
the internal organisation of this country had 
little or no control; and that it was not in 
our power to ameliorate the condition of the 
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emigrating classes so as to prevent them 
from quitting this country; nay, that if 
we increased their resources we should be 
giving them additional means to emigrate 
upon a still larger scale: considering that 
to be a true representation of the case, he 
(Mr. Lowe) should have thought that this 
was of all times the most ill chosen to give 
an impulse to the mighty tendency of emi- 
gration, by imposing new taxes on men 
pinched in their cireumstances at home, 
and on classes most uneasy in this country, 
and who were now at work for wages con- 
siderably below what they might obtain 
elsewhere; thus suggesting to them in the 
most forcible manner that there were lands 
in the world where there was no House 
tax, no income tax, no assessed taxes, no 
Excise duties. He spoke with some ex- 
perience on the subject. He believed hon. 
Gentlemen had very little idea of the mag- 
nitude of the change that was coming over 
them; and, with great deference to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he (Mr. Lowe) could not 
acquiesce in the justice of his argument, 
that the more people left this country, the 
smaller our population became, and the 
greater the proportion of women and chil- 
dren that remained in this country, the 
better our revenue would be, the more 
prosperous our circumstances, and the 
more commanding our position. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Lowe) that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument, if pushed to its 
legitimate conclusion, led to this—that the 
moment the last man quitted the shores of 
this island, and carried his skill and labour 
elsewhere, then this country would reath 
the highest pinnacle of prosperity. As the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) had said, emigration 
was a question of degree. Up to a certain 
point, and as long as the people were not 
able to find employment, but were in a 
state of destitution, emigration would be a 
great relief to the country; but when they 
went beyond that, they were then sucking 
away the very life-blood of the country. 
But the question was not in their hands. 
It was not in their power to say to the tide of 
emigration at any particular period, ‘ Stop!’ 
It depended not upon what they could do, 
but upon the progress, more or less rapid, in 
which the resources of the colonies became 
developed. He thought they would be acting 
most improperly and most unwisely if, by 
any shifting of the burdens of the people, 
or by any jugglery or contrivance with taxa- 
tion—favourable as might be the present 
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appearance of things, and of their pretend- 
ing to do somewhat when nothing was 
really intended to be done, they should 
accelerate that tide which had already set 
in with snch tremendous force. Having 
made these preliminary remarks on the 
general tendency of the Budget, he would 
now take the liberty of offering a few ob- 
servations upon that which had been truly 
said to be the keystone of the arch, namely, 
the malt tax. It appeared to him that 
if they were to get any benefit for the 
farmer and for the consumer by the repeal 
of this tax—if this measure was to be any 
step in the way of compensation—that 
step must be in the direction of a rise in 
the price of barley; but he would suggest 
that there was no probability that the 
adoption of the proposal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would lead to a rise in 
the price of barley. He admitted at once 
that the malt tax was open to many eco- 
nomical objections. In the first place, it 
was a duty on the raw material, which it 
was always desirable to avoid in every ma- 
nufacture. In the next place, it involved 
an absolute prohibition of the importation 
of foreign malt. These objections struck 
the mind of every freetrader and political 
economist. But, though this measure 
might be introduced for the purpose of 
affording relief to the farmer and to the 
consumer, and in perfect consonance with 
the principle of free trade, still he had 
yet to learn, that it was any part of free 
trade that they were to tamper with or 
bring into danger the revenue of the coun- 
try in any way whatever. At any rate a 
large portion of the revenue of the country 
was raised by means of the malt tax, and 
it was paid with less discontent than any 
other description of taxes. It was also a 
remarkable fact, that although the tax fell 
mainly on the consumer, there never had 
been an instance in the history of the malt 
tax of a meeting of consumers of beer to 
insist upon the repeal of that tax. There 
had, no doubt, been frequent meetings 
held upon the subject by farmers, landlords, 
and agents—those who represented the 
growers of barley; but he believed that a 
meeting to present a petition for the repeal 
of the tax by the consumers of beer had 
never been held. That was a fact worth 
observing by a practical man, whether he 
was a free-trader or not. It was in itself 
a most significant fact, and ought not to 
be lost sight of. Again, the malt tax 
rested on the prohibition of foreign malt. 
That, it was said, was not with any view 
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to enhance the price of home-made malt, 
and so aid the grower of barley. However 
that might be, there was the prohibition, 
But this prohibition had not been imposed 
for the benefit of the agricultural class, 
but for the purpose of Excise. No one on 
his (Mr. Lowe’s) side of the House wished 
for a moment to interfere with it; though 
that prohibition the Government did intend 
to take away. There was another benefit 
connected with the malt tax which ought 
not to be forgotten, and which was also in 
violation of sound principle; and that was, 
that it was the practice of the Excise to 
give six months’ credit for the payment of 
the malt tax; so that the maltster was 
enabled to sell his malt to the brewer and 
receive his money for it (including, of 
course, the duty), thus receiving from the 
brewer, in advance, that duty which he 
would not have to pay to the Government 
till six months after. Thus the Govern. 
ment, by that singular Excise regulation, 
tempted people into the malting trade, 
offered long credit, and provided capital 
and a regular fund by which purchasers of 
barley could always be found. The system 


might be a loss to the revenue, but its effect 
was to raise the price of barley by provi- 
ding a fund which stimulated a large num- 


ber of purchasers to enter the market, and 
by their competition to enhance the cost of 
the article. We were to get in exchange 
for the advantages to be given up a reduc- 
tion of 153d. and 5 per cent, which in effect 
meant 16d. on every bushel of malt, and 
then it was argued, or rather it was as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that because 
the cost price of beer was diminished, the 
retail price at which it would be sold was 
necessarily diminished also. That would 
be quite fair if the beer trade was under 
the influence of fair competition. Then 
cost would regulate price; but in the pre- 
sent instance there was one element want- 
ing which was necessary to regulate the 
relation between cost and price, and that 
was unrestricted competition. He said it 
without meaning offence, but there was 
not in the country any monopoly so close, 
so complete, and so circumscribed as that 
of the brewers. It was daily getting into 
fewer hands—it was daily becoming as a 
system better organised; the capital was 
becoming larger, and the monopoly more 
strict; and if the House thought by taking 
off 16d. per bushel of malt they would 
lower the price of malt liquors to the con- 
sumer, and would not let the difference go 
into the hands of this monopoly, they were 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to act upon 
than that he should purchase immediate 
popularity by the remission of taxes, which 
remission was not to be immediate, but to 
be put off for some time to come. That 
was a system of post obits—it was raising 
money by borrowing, and then drawing 
bills on futurity to pay it. Such was the 
principle of the Budget. If the malt tax 
was to be repealed to stimulate some suf- 
fering interests, the sooner their sufferings 
ceased, that this duty was removed, and 
the consumer benefited, the better, and 
therefore he had been much astonished 
when he heard the reduction was not to 
come into effect till the 10th of October 
next. At first he supposed the reason for 
that delay was, that the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having an eye to 
the expense which would be incurred by 
the necessity of paying drawback on stocks 
of malt in hand, put the reduction of duty 
off till the 10th of October, and thus eco- 
nomised a large sum of money; but he 
found, on going further, that the right hon. 
Gentleman, after all that delay, and after 
nine months’ notice to the grower and 
merchant, still proposed to pay the draw- 
back. It seemed to him a great pity to 
pay 1,000,000/. sterling for this drawback, 
because the only ground on which it could 
be paid was that the reduction was of pre- 
judice to a particular class; but if the 
change was deferred to so distant a period 
as the 10th of October, the maltster should 
be trusted to make provision for it, and 
ought not to be entitled to any compensa- 
tion on the ground of injury to his inte- 
rests. No doubt, if the right hon. Gentle-. 
man’s proposition was adopted, there would 
be plenty of trade and speculation mean- 
time, and plenty of malt made, and the 
1,000,0007. would be spent, to the great 
delight of the maltster, but with very little 
satisfaction to the country; for he asserted 
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that the money was thrown away, and that, | 


if the maltster was told so long beforehand 
of the change, he would take care to have 
no stock on hand to lose by. Malt did 
not require keeping, and the fresher it was 
the better; but the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was endeavouring to induce people 
to accumulate large stores of malt, which 
in the course of summer might become 
heated and spoiled, in order that they 
might get the drawback on it. It was 


evident the saving of the drawback was | 


not the reason for the delay. The reason 
was indeed plain enough. It was, that no 
part of the loss by the malt tax should 
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come into the next financial year; for, ag 
the Budget proved, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not prepared for that reduction, 
and therefore the new malt tax came into 
effect five days before the commencement 
of the financial year of 1854. If the malt 
tax was to be repealed, let them not put 
it out of the financial statement, and then 
make it out to be a remission of taxation 
on which alone Ministers could lay claim 
to the thanks of their supporters, when it 
was to be carried into effect just fifteen 
months after. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in fact, gave the House a double Budget, 
for he not only reckoned up the Estimates 
for 1853, but called on the House to esti- 
mate the resources of the nation for the 
year 1854. It was merely for them to 
take an Estimate for the current year, and, 
if they wanted instances of the uncertainty 
which prevailed on these matters, they 
could not find a better than that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said 
some time ago we might put the surplus 
income for the year at 400,000/., but now 
he put it at 1,300,0007. But that was 
before the general election. The object, 
then, was to make the surplus as little as 
possible. The object now was to get as 
much out of the free-trade policy as possi- 
ble by way of recouping the interest on the 
capital they said they had lost. Now he 
asserted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had not made out any case at all for 
the surplus in 1854, and he proved it thus: 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was as follows: He had, he said, a 
surplus of 1,300,0007., and he would gain 
on the decreased expenditure in the Kafir 
war 250,000/.; on the Exchequer loans, 
400,000/.; the gains by the increase of the 
house and income taxes 1,000,000I.; the 
reduction of the Three-and-a-Quarter per 
Cents 350,000/. On the other side there 
was the drawback on malt, which would 
amount to 1,000,0002.; the reduction of 
the tea duties 400,0007.; the cost of 
national defences 600,000/.; Relief to 
the shipping interest 100,000/.— total 
2,100,000/7., giving, in round numbers, & 
surplus of 400,0007. Now, in the first 
place, he begged to observe that as to the 
Estimate of 250,0001. to be saved by the 
termination of the Kafir war, this was cer- 
tain—that the war would terminate when- 
ever it was the pleasure of General Cath- 
cart to say the Kafir war had ceased; but 
the ruinous and miserable consequences 
to us would not terminate because General 
Cathcart announced that it was over. 
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Peace and war were mere names when 
dealing with barbarous enemies, whom no 
treaties could bind, whom no force could 
subdue, and who were bound by no treaties, 
and eluded every attack that might be 
made against them. THe, for one, would 
never believe they were free from the ex- 
penditure on account of the Kafir war 
until they had withdrawn all their troops 
from the colony, except such as were ne- 
cessary to furnish our posts at Cape Town, 
and handed over the country to the inha- 
bitants, with free constitutions and the full 
management of their own affairs, with 
ample armaments and munitions of war to 
defend themselves. As to the Exchequer 
loans, they appeared to him to stand in 
this way: They had borrowed money on 
Exchequer Bills to lend again, and when 
they were disposed of, fresh Exchequer 
Bills were issued for a certain time, and 
the money so borrowed the Government 
continued to lend on very good account, 
and made a very good thing of the trans- 
action. Notwithstanding the right hon. 


Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had promised that he would answer 
the objections of the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 


stone), he (Mr. Lowe) could by no means 
admit that the measure proposed by Go- 
vernment was any necessary and legitimate 
financial operation. Let them take a case 
by way of familiar illustration. Suppose 
that to-morrow a gentleman, having a large 
quantity of land, a large family, and no 
ready money — no impossible conjecture, 
had an opportunity of putting a son to 
great advantage in business, and in order 
to raise the necessary sum mortgaged a 
part of his estate for 5,000/., and that 
the son, becoming prosperous, sent con- 
tinually instalments to his father of the 
money he had borrowed; would the right 
hon. Gentleman say that the owner of the 
land was acting as the father of a family, 
orasa man of common sense, if he took 
those instalments and spent them as he 
received them as part of his income, in- 
stead of doing his duty and carrying them 
to the current account against the mort- 
gage on his land? Well, that was the 
case of the Exchequer Loan Commission; 
and when the right hon. Gentleman got up 
to answer the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not think it beneath 
him to answer the ease put by so insignifi- 
cant a person as he (Mr. Lowe) was. He 
passed now to the next year, for in order 
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to estimate the present Budget rightly, 
they must look to the state of income in 
1854-5 as well as in 1853-4. They were 
called on, in fact, to exercise a double 
amount of the sagacity every House of 
Commons and every Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer exercised on the Estimates, be- 
cause they had to found possibilities on 
possibilities, to place conjecture on conjec- 
ture, and to form Estimates on Estimates. 
One of the things to be assumed was, that 
if the malt tax was repealed they would 
have a surplus, and that the financial year 
1854 would terminate as the previous year 
had done. Unless that House was satisfied 
that was the case, they would not be justi- 
fied, in the present state of the country, 
in touching one shilling of a tax so certain 
and remunerative as the malt tax. How 
could they foretell the events of 1853, 1854, 
or 1855 ?—how could they tell what extra- 
ordinary circumstances might arise in the 
interval, or venture to say that all would 
go on as it had done hitherto with this 
country, that we would hold to the same 
course of trade, of foreign and colonial po- 
licy, and that we ought to go speculating 
on speculations of this kind? The right 
hon. Gentleman was bound to show some 
reason why he assumed that there was to 
be the same surplus in 1854 as in 1833. 
He did not object to the right hon. Gentle- 
man speculating. No. His speculations 
were most interesting; but what he ob- 
jected to was that that House was called 
on to act as if speculations were realities, 
and that on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement they were to assume a surplus 
existed as if they had already got 
it. He would put this case: Suppose he 
had a ship on a voyage home with a cer- 
tain cargo, the profits upon which he knew; 
and suppose also, in order to complete the 
parallel, that that ship was not insured— 
because, although we could insure ships, 
we could not insure the success of Govern- 
ments, or Government measures—would it 
be a legitimate thing for him to presume 
upon those profits before the arrival of the 
ship, and to draw bills against them? But, 
supposing he were to go further, and to 
assume not only that the ship would 
get safe home with those profits, but that 
he should afterwards send her somewhere 
else, and that she should bring home an- 
other cargo and other profits, and suppose 
he were to speculate upon those profits 
also; why, everybody, in such a case, 
would say that he had lost sight of, and 
departed from, all legitimate mercantile 
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that he was a dreamer in- | recklessness. 
stead of a practical man of business; and | 
that he had substituted the reveries of | 
Alnaschar with his basket of glass for any- | 
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He was satisfied that if in 
such a year as the present—a year of un. 
exampled and glorious prosperity beyond 
all imagination—the nation was not honest 


thing like sound financial considerations. | enough to meet its obligations, it was not 


Yet that was the course proposed by the | 


right hon. Gentleman. 


likely to meet them in harder times, If 


His first as-| they began by borrowing money—for the 


sumption in the contemplated surplus of | proposition with regard to the Exchequer 
1,350,000/. was, that the whole of the | loan amounted to this—they would set an 


450,0007. would be saved from the ex- 
penses of the Kafir war, although we had 
nothing to induce us to suppose that that 
expenditure would come to an end. The 
probabilities upon which we were called 
upon to act were, that we should have 
first a surplus of 1,350,000/.; and, second- 
ly, that we should have no more trouble 
from the Kafir war; but if unfortunately 
those two expectations were not realised, 


the right hon. Gentleman would leave the | 


country in a deficit of 1,400,000/., and 
that would be the result of his improvi- 
dence in dealing with our national finances. 
The result of all was this, that the reduc- 
tion of the malt tax was not to come into 
practical effect upon the revenue till the 
financial year beginning in April, 1854; 
and the loss it would occasion was esti- 
mated at 1,700,000/.; to meet which no 


other provision was to be made except the 
assumption that there would be a snrplus 


of 1,800,0007. Why, it was very easy to 
take off taxes upon that principle. He 
had one word to offer with regard to his 
constituents, who felt on the subject of the 
proposed extension of the house tax very 
acutely. In 1841, an Act was passed 
which exempted all houses in Kiddermin- 
ster under 10]. rent per annum from the 
payment of any rates and taxes whatever; 
and houses above 10/. had to pay 41. of 
local taxes a year. This gave a great en- 
couragement to parties to seek houses un- 
der 10l. rent; and if to the 41. of local 
rates was to be added the burden of this 
house tax, it was most seriously to be ap- 
prehended that a very large disfranchise- 
ment would take place. The real state of 
the Budget amounted to this: that it pro- 
posed to reduce the revenue to the extent 
of something like 1,200,000. by the re- 
mission of the tea duties and the light 
dues, and by the increase to the national 
defences—with all of which nobody quar- 
relled—while, on the other hand, it only 
imposed 1,000,000/. in the shape of house 
tax; and for the rest, to meet the loss of 
half the malt tax, it trusted entirely to 
the chapter of accidents. Now he, for 
one, refused to be led into that line of 
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example to future Parliaments of redue- 
ing taxes like the malt tax, although the 
people were never so well able to bear 
them; and that example future Parliaments 
would either follow or they would nat. If 
they followed it they would in a very short 
time wreck and ruin the finances of the 
country, shipwreck its credit, and reduce 
us to the level of a third-rate Power, con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world. If 
they did not follow it, then they would 
hold them up to scorn and disgrace as the 
most reckless and improvident stewards of 
the public money that ever dishonoured the 
name of a Parliament. 

Mr. A. MILLS said, he wished to ex- 
press the strong feelings which he knew 
his constituents entertained respecting the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
house tax. He had heard it said, that 
taxes might safely be imposed at the com- 
mencement of a Parliament which it would 
be impracticable or impolitic to impose on 
the eve of a dissolution. But he thought it 
mattered very little whether hon. Gentlemen 
were to meet their constituents to-morrow 
or five years hence—the chief consideration 
for them was whether they were dealing out 
substantial justice to their constituents or 
not. He had the misfortune to differ on 
this subject with many of those with whom 
he ordinarily agreed. In his opinion the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was acting unwisely in accompanying the 
reduction of one tax with the extension, 
in a double shape, of another. Indeed, he 
did not see the necessity for a reduction of 
the malt tax, which was not called for, or 
agitated for even by the agricultural classes. 
He was not prepared, in order to the remis- 
sion of that tax, to support an aggravation 
of taxation which he believed the necessi- 
ties of the country did not warrant, and 
which aggravation was alike unnecessary, 
impolitic, and unjust. If any amendment 
were to be moved, negativing the increase 
of the honse tax, but affirming the ex- 
tension of its area, he would be prepared, 
in no hostile spirit to the Government, to 
support it. He knew that middle courses 
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were seldom popular, but he could only | was uncalled for; a measure with regard to 
say such were his views. But though he| which very great diversity of opinion ex- 
had the misfortune of differing from Her | isted, even among the agricultural classes 
Majesty’s Government on this question, he | themselves, and other classes who were 
eould not help asking hon. Gentlemen on | supposed to be benefited by it; and by 
the Opposition side of the House, who | which very little popularity, and, what was 
objected to the extension of this tax, as | of more importance, very little substantial 
a measure of disfranchisement, what be- | advantage to the country, would be gained. 
eame of that longing for political power | For these reasons he would not be a party 
of which we had heard so much, if Eng- | to the sacrifice of so large a sum, when it 
lishmen were prepared to forfeit their pri- | could not be gained without the imposition 
yileges for such a small consideration | or the duplication of a tax which, he be- 
as this? He could not believe so ill of | lieved, would press very severely upon cer- 
his countrymen, though unfortunately for | tain classes in this country who had hitherto 
those who said that the people of this| been exempt from both the house tax 
country desired an extension of the suf-| and the income tax; and it was therefore 
frage, that opinion was not borne out by | impossible for him to support the proposi- 
facts; for a very popular Review, which | tion as it now stood. He would, at the same 
certainly did not write in the interest of | time, say he did believe the imputations 
what was called the country party, had | cast on the Government with respect to their 
told them recently that out of 500,000 | motives in bringing forward this proposition 
electors in the country, there were not! were wholly unfounded. He could not say 
more than 300,000 who exercised the fran- | that it appeared to him any case had been 
chise at the last election. The hon. Mem- | made out for those imputations. He knew 
ber for East Surrey (Mr. Locke King) had | it had been said this measure would become 
given notice of a Motion for the extension | a question of town against country and 
of the franchise to that very class of men | country against town. That might be so; 
to whom it was proposed by the Resolution | and the hon. Member for the West Riding 
then before the Committee to extend the |(Mr. Cobden) might look to that result. 
burden of taxation. He (Mr. Mills) con- | That hon. Member had told them that they 
fessed, if that measure was submitted to | would again be involved in a long and dis- 
the House—the effect of which would be | astrous contest—longer and more disas- 
to grant the suffrage to that very class | trous than any they had yet been engaged 
who now sought to avoid contributing to|in. Very possibly it might be so, and he 
the public burdens—he could not see with | (Mr. Mills) might congratulate the hon. 
what grace or propriety the House of Com-; Member for the West Riding upon that 
mons which should refuse the extension of ; cireumstance; that hon. Member knew that 
the house tax could listen to the Motion | free trade was no longer in danger; he 
of the hon. Member for East Surrey. He | knew also that another trade in which he 
had no doubt there were some hon. | was deeply interested—the trade of agita- 
Members who thought that what he (Mr. | tion—was not in danger, and he would 
Mills) said was unconservative. For his | have an opportunity now of agitating, and, 
part, he had seen enough of the work-/ as he (Mr. Mills) trusted, unsuccessfully, for 
ing of popular institutions in other coun- | a reversal of those principles on which the 
tries, and particularly in the United States, | Government founded this proposition. 

to be convinced that the larger the number! Mr. BASS said, that, after the elo- 
of those who by direct contributions to| quent and able speech of the hon. and 
public burdens had earned their title to the | learned Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
suffrage, the greater was the security for Lowe), so severely censuring as it did the 
the maintenance of law and order. He class of tradesmen to which he belonged, 
regretted it would not be in his power to | the Committee would not perhaps be sur- 
support the proposition of Her Majesty’s | prised if he wished to make a few remarks 
Ministers as it stood, and he trusted that| on what had fallen from the hon. and 
some reconstruction of this portion of the | learned Gentleman. He would attempt to 
Budget would take place. He hoped that unravel some—he could not hope per- 
by such a timely reconstruction the re- haps to unravel all—of the mysteries 
venue might be saved from what he con-, with which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
sidered would be a very serious and un-' man enveloped the question of the malt 
ealled-for sacrifice—the reduction of the| tax. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
malt tax—a measure which, he believed, | talked of the monopoly of the brewers. 
under the circumstances of the country,' Now, he (Mr. Bass) always thought that 
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the phrase ‘‘ monopoly’ meant a power | was a malting season, which began about 
conceded to a limited number of persons, | the lst of October, and ended about the 
and withheld from all others; but there| 1st of May; and from the lst of May to 
was nothing in the world to prevent the | the Ist of October there was a general 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself from | cessation in the process of malting, A 
becoming a brewer to-morrow; and if he, brewer must begin brewing with a stock 
would only direct to the business the same ‘of malt amounting to very near one-third 
eminent talents which he had exbibited | of his annual consumption; and how could 
that night, he (Mr. Bass) had no doubt he | he do that unless he was allowed to have a 
would prove as successful in it as some} stock of malt on hand? He could assure 
others whom he had in his eye. The hon. | the hon. and learned Member, therefore, 
and learned Gentleman could have no diffi- | that as to brewing fresh beer with fresh 
culty in borrowing capital, especially after | malt, it was altogether out of the question 
the description he had given of the profits) and impossible. But turning to the gene. 
of the brewing trade, The hon. and learn-|ral question of the removal of the malt 
ed Gentleman had also adverted to the| tax, he (Mr. Bass) last year had the ho. 
licensing system. Now, he (Mr. Bass) / nour of submitting to that House this very 
was not there to speak in favour of that | proposition to remit half the tax upon malt, 
system; but what he did say was that the| believing that it would be, as he still be. 
brewers had no part in creating the licen-| lieved, most advantageous to the country, 
sing system, and as far as he himself was | that it would be of considerable benefit to 
personally concerned he would not care) the producer of barley, of much advantage 
how soon that system was abrogated, for | to the consumer of beer, and that it would 
he was not in possession of a single house | entail very little loss, ultimately, to the 
in London, although he sent to it close| revenue. On that occasion, however, his 
upon 100,000 barrels a year. He, conse-| proposition did not receive the support of 
quently, was not one of the monopolists| more than thirty-one hon. Members, and 


described by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. When the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man talked of the enormous capital re- 
quired to commence the brewing trade, 


| among its friends he did not find the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, or any of his present Col- 
|leagues. Let them look at the reason of 


he would tell him that he (Mr. Bass) /the thing. Were they to say, ‘‘ We must 
found men competing with him, and/ remit every duty on foreign articles; but 
successfully, too, who had no more than} we shall obstinately retain every tax upon 
1,0002. or 2,0002. as well as those who our own produce ?”’ But it was said that 
had more than a million. The fact was| the malt tax involved 5,000,000J. of our 
there was no monopoly—ali that was) revenue; and that that was too large a 
wanted was industry, and superior skill in| sum to deal with in the way of reduction. 
the application of large sums of money.| Well, he admitted the force of that argu- 
Why, they might as well say that the| ment; and therefore it was that he had 


right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had got a mono- 
poly because he had more brains than 
many of them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had most judiciously and wisely de- 
ferred commencing the reduction of the 
malt duty till the 10th of October, be- 
cause, if he had reduced it at once, he 
would not only have disturbed the whole 
calculations of the present year, but have 
thrown the whole malting and brewing 
trade into confusion. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) evidently did 
not understand either malting or brewing; 
and when he talked of brewing fresh beer 


with fresh malt, he could only say that the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman was much | 


better acquainted with other matters than 
with that part of his (Mr. Bass’s) trade. 
He would inform him, before he made an- 
other speech on this subject, that there 


Mr. Bass 


thought that they should begin by degrees, 
taking off one-half at first, which would by 
no means cause a loss of one-half to the 
revenue; and then, if the prosperity of the 
country at some future time enabled them 
to repeal the remaining half, it would be 
for Parliament in its wisdom to take that 
step. But the right hon. Baronet the 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 


|, Wood), the other night argued that to 


remit the duty would be useless, for it 
would not increase the consumption of 
malt; and he said that there had been no 
corresponding increase in the consumption 
when the beer duty was removed in the 





year 1830. Now, he (Mr. Bass) thought 
the right hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
this. True there was no immediate in- 
crease after the year 1830, because we 
had two bad harvests at that period; 





but in the year 1836, the quantity 
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had increased prodigiously. He believed 
that, in round numbers, the consump- 
tion, which in 1830 was 3,500,000 quar- 
ters, had risen to considerably more 
than 5,000,000 quarters. He thought 
that ought to have satisfied the right hon. 
Baronet. But then they were told that 
Mr. Barclay, the largest brewer in the 
world, had stated, in his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, that it 
would be useless to take off the malt duty; 
and it was also said that Mr. Taylor—who 
was Mr. Barclay’s maltster, by-the-by— 
had stated pretty much the same thing. 
Yet the hon. Member for Wakefield (Mr. 
Sandars)—himself an eminent maltster-— 
had, the other night, countenanced the 
idea that the reduction of the duty would 
all go into the pockets of the great brew- 
ers; and still the hon. Gentleman said he 
would vote for this Budget, although he 
had opposed his (Mr, Bass’s) proposal last 
year. But he would ask, what became of 
the charge of rapacity against the brew- 
ers? It was said that this measure would 
distribute 2,500,0002. among the brewers; 
and yet, on the other hand, they were all 
toa man against it. Surely the brewers— 
men who had made large fortunes—ought 
to be allowed credit for some sagacity—or 
cunning, as hon. Gentlemen would perhaps 
call it; and if they were so rapacious as 
was alleged, how was it that they were op- 
posed to a reduction which it was said 
would swell their profits so enormously ? 
But it was said they had not made re- 
ductions in the price of beer when there 
had been considerable reductions in the 
price of barley. That was perfectly true. 
For twenty years, or nearly, since the 
last adjustment of the prices of beer, 
the price of barley had been remark- 
ably uniform; and he had once be- 
fore explained to that House how it was 
that in an article divided so minutely it 
was inconvenient to have frequent altera- 
tions in price, and that it became almost 
an agreement between the brewers and 
publicans that there should not be sudden 
and frequent changes. [*‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
He hoped that the Committee would be 
good enough to hear him out. Since the 
establishment of free trade, it was true 


that there had been a steady and perma- | 
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nennt reduction in the price of barley up | 


to the present year. In the present year 
the brewers were paying considerably more 
than the average prices of the last thirty 
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reduction, and no corresponding reduction 
in the price of beer. Now, he explained 
to the House last year, and he now re- 
peated it, that it was very difficult to make 
a reduction in the price of beer, on account 
merely of the reduction in the price of 
barley.. But if they added to the redue- 
tion in the price of barley the proposed re- 
duction of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the duty 
on malt, he said emphatically not only 
would the consumer of beer receive the 
benefit of the reduction in the malt tax, 
but he would get, in addition thereto, that 
reduction which had taken place in the 
price of barley, which the brewers and the 
maltsters owed to the public at large. 
{ Laughter.| He repeated, that he believed 
whenever they made this reduction in the 
malt tax, that the brewers would not only 
make commensurate reduction to the pub- 
lic, but would also make a further hand- 
some reduction for the reduced price of 
barley. An hon. Gentleman below him 
asked, what would the reduction of half 
the duty on malt amount to? THe (Mr. 
Buss) had no hesitation in stating his com- 
putation, and he was sure there were many 
who would not refuse to be guided by 
him. He thought there onght to be a re- 
duction of from 4s. to 6s. a barrel, accord- 
ing to the strength of the beer. Hon, 
Gentlemen would understand that light 
beer would not be capable of as large a 
reduction as strong beer; therefore it would 
be quite unreasonable to expect as large a 
reduction in pale ale as in other descrip- 
tions of beer. Still he undertook to give 
that opinion, that there ought to be reduc- 
tion of from 4s. to 6s. a barrel on the price 
of beer, according to its strength. Re- 
member, the brewer had, or ought to have, 
a profit on the capital which he employed 
in his trade, and there would be not only 
the reduction in the duty, but in the in- 
terest of the capital which would be no 
longer required to conduct the business on 
the same scale. Enabling the trade to be 
conducted with a smaller capital would in- 
vite more competition, and this the brewers 
must expect. He might perhaps be per- 
mitted to say a few words with respect to 
the bugbear of foreign malt. He would un- 
dertake to say, that if the British manufac- 
turers only had a fair chance—that was to 


| say, if the foreigners would reduce their duty, 


they would supply the foreign market with 
malt instead of the foreigner supplying us. 


years; but up to the present year there | What inducement could our brewers have 
had been a considerable and an important | to take the foreigners’ malt? Why, the 
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manufacture of malt was an operation of 
so much nicety and importance that the 
principal brewers of this country would not 
trust the maltsters to make malt for them 
—they made their own malt. He begged 
his hon. and learned Friend to understand, 
that in order to be a successful brewer you 
must understand the maltster’s trade too. 
It was not every sort of malt that would 
produce a really valuable quality of beer; 
it was not the foreigner who could supply 
an article that could be trusted to produce 
a desired quality of beer. What induce- 
ment had British manufacturers to go to 
the foreigner when they could make their 
malt cheaper than he could, and, as he 
(Mr. Bass) undertook to say, make it bet- 
ter too? With respect to keeping malt 
in the winter, there were very few coun- 
tries in which it could be done, and none 
that he was acquainted with so favourable 
to the production of malt as this country. 
For that purpose a mild and moist climate 
was required; with a very severe degree of 
frost they could not make malt, and when 
that occurred in this country the process 
was interrupted. He could not think that 
the countries on the Baltic or on the banks 
of the Elbe could make an article equal to 
that used by the English brewer, and 
never would he believe, till he saw it, 
that a single bushel of malt could be 
brought into this country which would 
injure our manufacturers by foreign com- 
petition. As to the production of foreign 
barley, he believed the difficulties arising 
on that head were greatly overrated. 
He knew that at times very large quanti- 
ties of foreign barley might be introduced 
into this country. As much as 1,600,000 
quarters had heen imported in 1849, but 
of that quantity not one-fourth was fit for 
malting, the rest being used for the 
purpose of distillation or fattening cattle, 
as well as for human food. He had ascer- 
tained on careful inquiry, that, going from 
one end of Europe to the other, there was 
the greatest difficulty in procuring, on all 
the large quantity produced, more than 
200,000 quarters of fine malting barley. 
What was that in comparison with the 
5,000,000 quarters we used? Evidently 
it would have but little effect on prices. 
In 1850 the quantity we imported fell off 
to 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 quarters ; in 
the following year it fell to 800,000, and 
during the year ending the 10th October 
last—for this information he was indebted 
to the kindness of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade—it 
Mr. Bass 
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was under 600,000 or thereabouts, The 
Committee would not fail to observe that 
this decline in the importation of foreign 
barley—this diminution of competition with 
our English barley-growers, had taken 
place not with such a reduction of price as 
might reasonably account for it, but with 
a very great and serious advance of price, 
The price in 1849 was 23s. a quarter, 
next year it was 23s. 2d., in the year after 
it was 24s., and at the present moment 
the average price was upwards of 30s, 
He was paying for fine barley 36s. 9 
quarter, and could not get a supply from 
abroad, yet they had had fine harvests in 
the barley countries, excepting France, 
whilst the barley harvest in this country 
had been very indifferent, a considerable 
proportion of it having been damaged. 
He could not meet with a single sample of 
what was called bright barley in this 
country ; indeed, they were using it 
abroad, for foreign brewers were beginning 
to compete with our own for the finest 
qualities of foreign barley. The right 
hon. Baronet the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asked, why meddle with a part 
of the farming business that was so pro- 
fitable, for sheep were best reared and 
fattened on barley soils? He (Mr. Bass) 
said, the more you extend the trade, the 
more good you did the farmer. With 
regard to the hop tax, he could not but 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would listen 
to the representations addressed to him 
from so many quarters, and give up an 
impost against which there were such 
grave objections. They had heard a great 
deal about fattening cattle with malt. He 
had attempted that himself, and the ques- 
tion had been examined, at the instance 
of Government, by some of the best and 
most competent authorities in the country, 
the Messrs. Thomson of Glasgow, whose 
opinion was that it was not a profitable 
mode. There was, however, no hindrance 
to feeding cattle on malt at present ; the 
only point at which the Excise stopped 
you, was in taking it on the kiln, and he 
maintained that it was not necessary to do 
so, but was in fact a hindrance and a loss. 
Considering the indulgence which the 
Committee had extended to him, he should 
not intrude further on their patience, or 
say a word more on the other interesting 
topies with which the Budget was fraught. 

Lorp ADOLPHUS VANE said, he felt 
that after the eloquent and and lueid state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer in intro- | of the tax, he considered that the measure 
ducing the Ministerial measures, he need of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
say very little to justify to the constituents but the supplement of that brought for- 
who had returned him to Parliament the ) ward by the late Government. Either tax 


yote he was about to give on the present | was just, and therefore the Government 


occasion. He had heard an hon. Member | ought to obtain a fair quota from each, or 
who represented a borough, assign as ait should be removed altogether. He did 
reason for not supporting the measures of | not think they obtained that quota now in 
the Government the unpopularity he should | the case of the house tax, and therefore 
incur by so doing; but he (Lord A. Vane) | he should have no hesitation in supporting 
fearlessly said that unpopularity, if he were | both its extension and duplication. If he 
doomed to encounter it, would not prevent | incurred unpopularity, he could say to his 
him from giving a vote in favour of mea- | constituents that his vote was an honest 


sures which he conscientiously felt to be 
devised in equity and based upon justice. If 
he understood the policy of past years it was 
that indirect taxation, which pressed on the 
essential articles of consumption among 
the poorer classes should be removed, and 
direct taxation be imposed instead, not ex- 
empting any classes who were in a social 
position that enabled them to bear their 
due share of the public burdens. Now he 
conceived that the measures brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and approved of by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, did embrace those de- 
sirable objects. Respecting the proposed 
inerease of the house tax, he confessed 
he saw no reason why 101. householders 
should be exempted, as they now were. 
At present many a man who was subjected 
tovery hard work by the duties of his pro- 
fession or occupation paid as much as 101. 
ayear on account of income tax. He saw 
no reason why such a man should be obliged 
to pay a larger quota of taxation than was 
fair, while a man who had 140. a year of 
income was entirely exempted, and the 
labourer in the field was paying a larger 
share by indirect taxation on all articles of 
consumption in consequence of this exemp- 
tin. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them that he was pre- 
pared to vindicate his proposal regarding 
the house tax on grounds of jnstice and 
expediency, and he had heard another 
right hon. Gentleman who lately filled that 
office state, on Friday night, that he was 
not prepared to say that the house tax 
should not be extended. He (Lord A. 
Vane) considered that those authorities 
quite justified him in voting for the exten- 
sion of the house tax, and he could not 
imagine a fairer extension of it than that 
men should be assessed who occupied pro- 
perty which entitled them to vote at elec- 
tions for Members of that House which 
had the control over the supplies of the 
country, In reference to the duplication 








| one, and that if he voted for taxing classes 


who were hitherto exempted, it was in 
order to benefit the poor of the country. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House could 
corroborate him in saying that the great 
difficulty they had to encounter at the late 
election, was, that their opponents conti- 
nually impressed on the people that they 
were the only men who would secure cheap- 
ness, and that they would pour blessings 
from that exhaustless cornucopia of free 
trade of which they were the sole pos- 
sessors. He believed that the measures 
brought forward by the Government would 
give the country plenty in earnest, and 
therefore he gave them his hearty support. 
No one would pretend that a reduction of 
half the malt tax would not very much 
diminish the price of beer, and that the 
remission of the tax on tea would not be 
an immense benefit to the poorer classes. 
He had great satisfaction also in support- 
ing the system first Ministerially enunciated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, recognising the truth 
that incomes which were precarious, inas- 
much as they depended on health, were 
not to be taxed in the same proportion as 
those derived from realised property. He 
thought that a fair principle, and was per- 
suaded that the popularity which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would reap from this part of his 
plan, would far overbalance any unpopula- 
rity he might incur on account of the in- 
creased house tax. He would beg to ob- 
serve that some hon. Members held lan- 
guage on the subject, which, in fact, offer- 
ed a premium to householders to agitate 
against the tax. It was by no means a 
difficult thing to head a popular crusade 
against any tax, and if Members went and 
addressed battalions of househoiders, and 
called on them to rise under their guidance, 
as he observed from the papers that the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for Mary- 
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lebone (Sir B. Hall), had been doing, he 
said they were countenancing an agitation 
against a measure which he considered fair 
and just, and therefore the blame of crea- 
ting disturbance must lie, not on those who 
proposed the tax, but on those who organ- 
ised the agitation. He had heard the Go- 
vernment accused of a wish to retain office, 
and bitter attacks directed against the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 
It was not for him to defend a nobleman 
whose talent was universally admitted to 
be pre-eminent, and whose character ma- 
lice could not assail; it was not for him to 
defend a Government whose conduct was 
before the country, but as an independent 
Member of that House it was with high 
gratification he supported a Government 
who he believed were actuated solely by a 
wish to amend the financial system of the 
country, and to carry out the principles 
which the House and the country had sane- 
tioned, with fairness to all classes, and 
without oppression to any. He hoped hon. 
Members would not be led away, by spe- 
cious fault-finding or dexterous straw-split- 
ting, to cavil at the details of the Govern- 
ment plan, but that they would consider 
its whole spirit and main features, and give 
the Ministry strength to carry out a system 
just in principle, and, he believed he might 
add, in the opinion of the country grand 
in the comprehensive views it took of the 
yublic requirements. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said,when the 
hon. Member for the West Riding observ- 
ed that hon. Gentlemen opposite appeared 
to think there was some inconsistency in 
opposing the Budget on his (Mr. F. Peel’s) 
side of the House, he perceived from the 
reception they gave to the observation how 
much importance they attached to that po- 
sition. The noble Lord who had just sat 
down, as well as some of those who preced- 
ed him on the same side, had plausibly ar- 
gued that the essence of this Budget was the 
remission of indirect and the substitution of 
direct taxation, in conformity with the policy 
which had been inaugurated in 1842, and 
continued by subsequent Governments, and 
that all that the present Government pro- 
posed to do was to take up that policy 
where the late Ministers had left it, and to 
extend it over a greater range of subjects. 
Now, he admitted that since 1842 direct 
taxation had formed a much more impor- 
tant source of the public revenue than it did 
in times previous; but he did not know that 
direct taxation had been substituted for in- 
direct taxation from any abstract preference 


Lord A. Vane 
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for it in a financial point of view; on the 
contrary, the only ground on which the 
income tax was recommended was its ¢g. 
pacity to be made instrumental in effecting 
a great commercial reform. The House 
felt the necessity then existing for relieving 
industry from the load of incumbrances 
which weighed it down, and that if a large 
development of our trade were to take place, 


| it could only be effected by the remission 


of indirect taxes and the substitution of a 
direct tax, to such an extent as might en- 
sure a considerable result. He hoped, 
therefore, that on this occasion the House 
would not yield a blind subserviency to any 
supposed theory of taxation, and that be- 
fore they voted for the doubling and exten. 
sion of the house tax, they would satisfy 
themselves as to the existence of an emer. 
gency calling for this imposition, and as to 
the advantages to be expected from the 
proposed remission of indirect taxation, 
He was himself in favour of a judicious 
intermixture of direct and indirect taxation. 
He thought direct taxation useful in many 
ways, and in this, amongst others, that it 
tended to keep up a disposition to murmur 
at any unnecessary outlay of public money, 
and caused the people of this country to 
watch with jealousy any increase in the 
estimates—though it was very possible the 
country did not go along with him in that 
sentiment. He knew that notwithstanding 
the acknowledged advantages which had 
resulted from the imposition of the in- 
come tax, there was some difficulty in 
procuring its periodical renewal; but of 
this he was certain, that if direct taxa- 
tion were to answer, it was an essen- 
tial condition of its suecess that it should 
be laid on by a friendly and discriminat- 
ing hand. If an impression prevailed— 
no matter whether well-founded or not— 
that the doubling of this house tax was 
brought forward in a spirit of retaliation 
for supposed injuries which had been in- 
flicted by recent legislation on the agricul- 
tural classes, he did not think it required 
any great sagacity to foresee that it would 
not be possible to saddle this load on the 
country. It was said, indeed, that the 
house tax was one of the justest which 
could be imposed, because it was exactly 
in proportion to a man’s expenditure, and 
because, differing in this respect from the 
income tax, it was levied only on the 
disposable part of income. He, however, 
concurred in an observation that he heard 
made on Friday evening—that the house 
rent was hardly a fair criterion of indi- 
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be found that it formed a continually 
jnereasing part of the income in propor- 
tion as the income sunk in amount, being 
greater in the case of persons of moderate 
income than with the higher classes. It 
had been urged that there was reason to 
apprehend that the doubling of the house 
tax would lead to the disfranchisement of 
some voters; and he had heard it said on 
the other side that they, the Opposition, 
ought not to complain of that, since it was 
one of their axioms that taxation and re- 
presentation ought to go hand in hand, and 
that all they were doing was to give a Par- 
jiamentary recognition to this principle. 
Now, it was one thing to include among the 
possessor of the franchise those who contri- 
buted to the public taxes, and quite another 
thing, when they had got their franchise set- 
tled, to rearrange their financial system on 
the basis of possession of the elective fran- 
chise. He could not see that any other 
result would accrue from this than to make 
the franchise be regarded as a burden 
rather than a privilege. In his opinion, 
house property was quite sufficiently taxed 
in this country already; it contributed to 
local taxation, it was assessed under Sche- 
dule A to the income tax, and now it was 
to be charged at a special rate for the 
public service. Under these circumstances, 
he thought nothing more probable than 
that many persons now possessed of the 
elective franchise would resort to voluntary 
disfranchisement, by having their houses 
rated at less than that sum, which would 
expose them to the liability of being called 
upon to contribute what they regarded as a 
disproportionate share of the public bur- 
dens. Another consideration was, that the 
house tax had not a very good name. And 
its reimposition now under the pressure of 
no emergency would cause it to be regarded 
still more unfavourably. This was not an 
unimportant consideration, because it was 
possible that times might occur when they 
would find it necessary to call on the peo- 
ple to make great sacrifices, and the only 
shape this could assume was that of a di- 
rect contribution from income, or the levy- 
ing a tax on house rent; but if they now 
exhausted their resources they would not 
know whence to obtain their additional sup- 
plies. They could not expect to procure 
any increased revenue from the customs 
under such circumstances—foreign trade 
would be already liable to obstructions and 
embarrassments enough. In fact they were 
doing all they could to render a resort to 
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direct taxation in any emergency impossi- 
ble. The number of houses between 101. 
and 201. rent might be considerable enough 
to bring round about them battalions of 
exasperated householders, but still the sum 
derived from increasing the area would be 
inconsiderable. According to the present as- 
sessment, the yearly value of private houses 
liable to the tax was 13,000,000I.; and, 
according to the estimate of the Govern- 
ment, even carrying down the assessment to 
10/. houses, it would not be raised beyond 
15,000,0007. Shops which were now as- 
sessed at 8,000,0001., it was estimated, 
would be increased to 10,000,0002. So that 
while the risk was run of arousing great 
discontent, they would continue to levy 
the bulk of this house tax from those who 
occupied houses above 20/. in yearly value. 
They were the persons who would bear the 
greater part of it, and they said, naturally 
enough, ‘* Show us the advantages to be 
derived from this new imposition. What 
are the advantages that we are to get in 
compensation for this new tax?” And 
what answer could the House give them ? 
“You are to have cheap tea, and, if you 
drink beer, supposing that the brewer and 
the maltster do not divide the remission of 
duty between them, it is just possible that 
you may get a quart of beer a farthing 
cheaper than before.” He did not say 
that the tea duty was the redeeming feature 
of the Government Budget; but it was at 
all events that feature which had most com- 
mended itself to the judgment and the 
opinion of the country. He believed, how- 
ever, that they might reduce the tea duties, 
not only without the imposition of any new 
burdens, but, as far as the present year went, 
without making provision for any antici- 
pated loss to the revenue. He said this, 
relying very much upon the experience 
that he had had in the analogous case of 
sugar, The Act of 1848 reduced the duty 
on sugar on a scale very similar to that pro- 
posed for the reduction of the duty on tea, 
and under that Act there had been no dimi- 
nution in the revenue received from sugar. 
No doubt, the sugar duties did not now 
produce so much as they did ten years ago; 
but that was on account of the Act of 1845, 
which reduced the duty from 24s. the ewt. 
to 14s. Let the House remember that the 
revenue derived from the tea duties had 
increased remarkably of late years; he be- 
lieved, during the last four years not very 
far short of one million sterling, and this of 
course under ordinary circumstances. The 
right hon. Gentleman estimated the loss to 
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the revenue for this year from the reduc- 
tion of the tea duties at 400,0007., a sum 
which would be made up by an increased 
consumption of from five to six millions of 
pounds of-tea; and when the House con- 
sidered that there had for the last two 
or three years been an increased consump- 
tion of tea to the extent of three millions 
of pounds each year, there could, he 
thought, be nothing unreasonable in esti- 
mating that, with the diminished price of 
tea consequent on a reduction of the duty, 
the increased consumption of tea might go 
on at such an accelerated rate as would be 
sufficient to make up the anticipated loss 
to the revenue. Now with regard to the 
malt duty—he did not understand who were 
the persons to be benefited by the remis- 
sion. If it was regarded as a question of 
compensation to the agricultural interest, 
it was at once obvious how partial must be 
its operation. At the best it could only be- 
nefit that portion of the light soils devoted 
to the cultivation of barley; and even the 
holders of that portion of the soil would only 
be benefited under one or other of two con- 
ditions: either the consumption of barley 
must increase—and the right hon. Member 
for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood) had given 
good reasons for supposing that that result 
was rather problematical—or the price of 
barley must increase if they were to be 
benefited. Now, it was stated that when, 
in 1830, four times the amount of duty 
that it was now proposed to remit was 
taken off the bushel of malt, the average 
price of barley for the four years following 
was actually less than in the four years pre- 
ceding 1830. Of course he did not mean 
to say that the reduction of the duty led 
to that state of things; but he inferred 
that the diminution in the price of barley 
was not conteracted by the remission of 
duty. Well, then, if anybody was bene- 
fited, it must be the consumer. If, how- 
ever, the hon. Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) was right, the benefit to the 
consumer would, be intercepted by the 
brewer; if on the other hand the Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass) was right, it would 
appear that the price of beer to the con- 
sumer would be reduced to the extent of 
from 4s. to 6s. per barrel—no very great 
advantage; at all events it was not an ade- 
quate advantage to justify the House in 
purchasing it at such a tremendous sacrifice 
of revenue as the present Budget contem- 
plated. This was bad enough, but it was 
much worse when they considered that all 
this unprofitable remission of duty, and 
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all this onerous and burdensome imposi- 
tion of taxation, was to end in a disastrous 
financial result. They were going, for the 
sake of these very questionable advantages, 
to convert a substantial and legitimate sup. 
plus of 1,500,000/. into a fictitious surplus 
of 400,000/.—a surplus existing only by 
the payment into the Exchequer of a loan 
which, if it was to be called in at all, 
should undoubtedly be applied to the re. 
duction of the debt which was contracted 
when the loan was granted. There was, 
however, one view of this question to which 
adequate importance had not, he thought, 
been attached. The income tax was the 
pivot upon which all their financial discus. 
sions must turn. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that there was a moral certainty that the 
income tax would be renewed; but they 
knew that there were many persons who 
would not vote for the renewal of the in- 
come tax unless all those grievances and 
inequalities which they charged against it 
were redressed; and that, on the other 
hand, there were others who would not vote 
for incomes being assessed at different 
poundages, not only upon the ground of 
publie faith, but also that by taking such a 
course they would be frittering away the 
income tax, and preventing it from being 
that productive source of revenue which it 
was at present. First, let them look at 
the question in this light: they had the 
income tax on the one side, and the malt 
duty on the other. Both sources of revenue 
yielded between five and six millions annu- 
ally; but would anybody make a comparison 
between them for a moment in respect of 
the difficulty of assessing them—in re- 
spect to the troublesome machinery re- 
quired in collecting them, and in respect 
to the disclosure of private circumstances 
to which they lel? And yet they were 
about to reimpose the income tax and to 
reduce the malt tax. He looked upon the 
malt duty as one of the best that we had; 
for he did not know any tax which brought 
more money into the Exchequer, at a cost 
so comparatively trifling to the industry 
and capital of the country. And now 
with regard to the proposed modifications 
of the income tax. The income tax was 
at present complained of because it levied 
the same poundage upon every income, 
and it required incomes of the same nomi- 
nal amount to contribute precisely the 
same sum to the Exchequer; while it was 
contended that incomes nominally the same 
have really a very different value, as would 
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be seen at once if they were capitalised; 
for while one income would be worth thirty 
years’ purchase, another would not pro- 
duce more than ten. Why was that? 
The value of an income was affected by 
the character of its tenure, and of its 
source. The quality of the sources from 
whence the income arose would differ. 
Capital might be invested in land, in the 
funds, in trade, or in professions, and just 
as it was invested in one form or another, 
an investment became of an inferior char- 
acter. The worse it was, the greater was 
the part of the income required to be 
devoted to cover any depreciation of the 
capital, and the cost of insurance against 
the possible chance of its entire annihila- 
tion. Now, what did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer propose to do? He pro- 
posed to recognise the inferiority of one 
description of investment—that of capital 
invested in and yielding an income from 
trade. But if they recognised that dis- 
tinction, why not recognise also the infe- 
riority of other descriptions of investment ? 
There, were, for example, investments in 
house property and in minerals. An in- 
come could not be derived from minerals 
at all, unless the capital itself were de- 


stroyed; and with regard to house pro- 
perty, the census showed that no fewer 
than 166,000 houses were generally unin- 


habited. Why, when the houses were in- 
habited, the income must be sufficient to 
compensate for the loss that accrued du- 
ring the time that they were uninhabited, 
and yet no allowance was to be made for 
the inferiority of that class of investment. 
Then with regard to the depreciation of 
income arising from tenure. One income 
might be held for perpetuity, and another 
for life or a term of years, or upon some 
contingency, as health, reputation, or the 
will of a master. Now the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to recognise the in- 
feriority of one sort of tenure only—that 
of incomes of the class of salaries. But 


why should not the inferiority of an} 


income derived from a life annuity 
charged on land be equally recognised ? 
It was the annuitant who had so long 
complained of the injustice of the tax, and 
it would be cold comfort to him to be told 
that the Government were prepared to re- 
cognise the distinction between permanent 
and real income, and then to find that 
he was not to get any relief, but that his 
rother annuitant of 50/1. was now, for the 
first time, to be called upon to contribute 
at the same rate with himself. Then, with 
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regard to the exemptions proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. He admitted that 
it might be desirable to carry down the tax 
to incomes below 150/.; and his reason for 
saying so was, not that he wished to assess 
those who had less than 150/., but because 
he found that great numbers of those who 
had incomes of more than that amount 
took shelter under this exemption. He 
found it was stated before the Income Tax 
Committee, that in one year no less than 
10,000 persons claiming exemptions as 
having incomes under 1501. a year, were 
brought under its operation by the vigi- 
lance of the officers charged with its collec- 
tion. Now let the House see the anomaly 
which might arise from the alteration pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a view of assessing all persons having 
an income of 100/. from commercial gains, 
or 50/. from land. If a man had 1301. a 
year, partly derived from land and partly 
from commercial gains, it appeared to him 
(Mr. Peel) that there might be the singular 
anomaly of his being entitled to exemption. 
Then with regard to the mode in which it 
was proposed to assess the profits of the 
farmer under Schedule B. At one time 
his profits were assessed at three-fourths 
of his rent, at another at a half, and now 
it was proposed to take them at one-third. 
He did not, however, see that any injus- 
tice would be done to the farmer if the 
present standard were retained, because, 
by the provision adopted last year on the 
Motion of the gallant Member for Lincoln 
(Colonel Sibthorp), if, in the course of the 
current year he found his profits less than 
they were estimated at the commencement 
of tie year, he was at liberty, on making a 
proper explanation, to claim an abatement 
of the duty to‘that extent. But if the 
profits of the farmer were now assessed 
at one-third, there would be no means of 
surcharging him if his profits exceeded 
that sum, and he would, doubtless, escape 
his fair contribution. He would only say, 
in conclusion, that, looking at the Budget 
as a whole, it certainly had created in him 
a feeling of disappointment. He was in 
hopes that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have done that which he undertook 
to do. He said that he would reconcile 
the interests of town and country; but in- 
stead of appearing in the character of a 
mediator, he had rather assumed that of a 
partisan, and his measures were calculated 
to foment jealousy between the urban and 
rural interests of the country. He had also 
expected that our finances were to be re- 
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generated. That was the great boon which | to the income and property tax is so good 
was promised to the country. It was said, | that it ought to have come from his own 


‘Your financial system is a perfect hodge- | friends, and not from us. 


We have these 


podge of assessments, imposed without jus-| great admissions, and I think we havyg 
tice, without principle, without proportion, lalso had the admission that even with 
imposed solely with a view to bring into| regard to the distinct and specifie Re. 
the Exchequer as much money as could be | solution that we are now dealing with, 


collected. ”’ 


The country was told to place | namely, that relating to the House tax— 


the right hon. Gentleman where he was,|we have the admission, although yon 


| 


and they would then see this chaos reduced 
to order, and what now was void of method 
and system reduced into the most beautiful 
proportions. All anomalies were to cease ; 
there were, in future, to be none such, for 
instance, as a stamp duty upon two kinds of 
insurance and not upon a third, or as pro- 
bate and legacy duties upon one description 
of property and not upon another. He could 
not, however, say that he thought any of 
these undertakings had been realised; and, 
without wishing to say anything in depre- 
ciation of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must say that he saw nothing in his Budget 
which might not have been found there if 
it had proceeded from the laboratory of any 
ordinary predecessor in his office. His ob- 
jections to the measure were so strong and 
so numerous, that he should, undoubtedly, 
vote against it. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, we have certainly 
had some important admissions during the 
course of this debate. Remember, we are 
discussing the present question, according 
to the suggestion of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, as a 
whole—as a whole we are considering 
the financial statement of my right hon. 
Friend; and, bearing that in mind, I 
think it will be seen that some very 
important admissions have been made by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. We have had 
an admission from the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, in conformity with 
the opinion expressed by other hon. Mem- 
bers, that the remission of the tea duty is 
a wise and beneficial measure. We have 
the admission of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Charles Wood), that the way in which we 
have dealt with the shipping interest, so as 
to give relief to it from certain restrictions 
to which it is exposed, is wise and bene- 
ficial. We have to-night the admission 
of the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden), answering one-half the ob- 
jections and arguments that have come 
from the other side of the House, with 
reference to almost the most important 
point in the Budget—we have his admis- 
sion, I say, that our proposition in regard 
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object to the increase of that tax, you 
do not object to the extension of areg 
over which it is distributed; and in 
justice I believe you cannot take any 
such objection. All these being your own 
admissions—and bearing in mind that we 
are to consider the Budget as a whole— 
what is the issue that you are taking with 
us except this—that while you are ad- 
mitting the reasonableness and propriety 
of the greater portion of the Budget, you 
are opposing us on one part only, and that 
a very small part. The principal objections 
which you have raised are two—one ap- 
plying to the increase of the House tax in 
part of amount, and the other applving to 
any remission whatever of the malt tax. 
These are your principal objections— 
against which I set your important ad- 
missions, and then I ask you whether 
dealing with this subject as a whole, and 
upon principle, you should not support us, 
at any rate to this extent that the scheme 
as a whole may perfeetly be adopted, 
though in its details it may reasonably be 
modified? [‘*No, no!’’] Well, then, you 
object to that? Now, I wish to put the 
question on the fairest ground. The sub- 
ject is a large and very comprehensive one, 
and I wish to bring you to the test, by re- 
ducing that large and comprehensive sub- 
ject within the few and important principles 
which are necessarily involved in it, the ob- 
jects which these principles have clearly in 
view, and the results to which they must 
necessarily lead. 

What, then, are these principles ? I think 
if you examine the propositions of my right 
hon. Friend, you will find that they are 
three in number; and the objects contem- 
plated of course correspond to the number 
of the principles. The. principles are— 
first, to adhere unreservedly to—or, in your 
own formula, firmly to maintain and pru- 
dently to extend the commercial system 
which is now established in this country. 
The object of that principle unquestionably 
is to bring home to every one all articles, 
whether of import or of domestic produce 
(for you must regard both in the same light 
if you wish to be consistent), as cheaply 
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and as readily as the lowering effects of 
unrestricted competition can supply them. 
That principle and that object are exempli- 
fied, as I will presently show you, in the 
remission of the tea and malt duties. The 
second principle contained in this Budget 
amounts to this, that if, while you are act- 
ing on the recommendation contained in the 
Speech from the Throne, you find that in 
the establishment of the present commiercial 
system you have inflicted any injury upon 
any particular interest, then in common 
justiee you ought to endeavour to mitigate 
that injury by enabling those interests to 
meet successfully the unrestricted compe- 
tition to which they are subjected. Now, 
what is the object of that principle? Ob- 
viously it is then that those interested shall 
enjoy the same advantage, in their compe- 
tition with others, as others enjoy in their 
competition with them. That, I think, you 
will admit is a just principle; and if you 
apply it to those articles that we have dealt 
with, you will find that we have dealt with 
itin a just manner. The third principle 
contained in the Budget, and that which 
has attracted most attention in this debate, 
is the mode in which we have dealt with 
the taxation of this country, so as to put 
it on a@ fairer and more equitable footing, 
inorder that all who are to run together 
this free-trade race may be equally unfet- 
tered by any restrictions and equally unen- 
eumbered by any impediments which do not 
press upon the rest of the community. 
These are the three principles contained 
in this Budget; and I will undertake to 
show you before I sit down that every one 
of them is just, and that they have been 
fairly acted upon in the propositions which 
have been submitted to you my right hon. 
Friend. 

i will begin with the first—that relating 
to the commercial policy of the eountry— 
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the object being to give to every one all 
articles, but especially those which are the 
prime necessaries of life, as cheaply and | 
as readily as they can be procured. Now, | 
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the case before, 100,000 of larger cattle, 
and 200,000 of sheep and lambs have been 
imported in less than a year. Whether it is 
or is not wise to admit them absolutely duty 
free, may be, I think, a question. I question 
it on this ground, because I believe that 
without any material addition to the price, 
you might have made an addition to the 
revenue by means of a small duty which 
would not have been felt. What did 
you do with respect to the supply of an- 
other great article of consumption in this 
country—corn ? Ten years ago the quan- 
tity of corn brought into the country was 
2,150,000 quarters, the quantity of wheat 
and other flour being 1,200,000 quarters; 
but in the ten months ending Novem- 
ber, 1852, the corn imported into this 
country for the benefit of the peeple had 
increased to 5,500,000 quarters, the 
wheat and other flour being 3,100,000 
quarters; so that there is an increase of 
2,000,000 quarters under each of those 
heads. Thus it is you have dealt with the 
people in regard to those articles of food 
which are unquestionably the prime neces- 
saries of life; but did you benefit the con- 
sumer equally with regard to the other 
necessaries of life? Did you benefit him 
by giving him his beverages as cheap as 
you gave him his food? No; you left all 
your duties on tea and malt as they were 
before. 1 know you say you had a good 
reason for this; and the reason is, that if 
you had done otherwise you would have had 
to deal with such a large amount of reve- 
nue that you could not afford to make the 
remission. But I contend upon your own 
principles, that if you had intended to be- 
nefit the consumer of this country with re- 
ference to that which is as much a neces- 
sary of life to him as his his bread and 
meat— [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Yes, I believe 
that there is not a village so remote, or a 
cottage so poor, but that any addition to 
their beer and their tea is as important as 
an addition to their food; and if you had 
intended to benefit the consumer with re- 


how did you work upon this principle in! ference to these articles, you ought to have 
the alterations that you have made during | boldly grappled with that difficulty. Now 
the last ten years? The first alteration | I will deal with these articles particularly 
of your tariff was in 1842, when, by re-| with reference to the observations which 
moving prohibitory duties on certain arti- | the late Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
cles of imports, you admitted the impor- | upon the subject. 
tation of animal food for the consumption | And, first, with regard to malt, which 
of this country, so as to make it more | is, after all, the great point against which 
cheap than it would otherwise have been. | your objections are mainly directed, I am 
Ten years afterwards you will find, from | dealing with this question at present as a 
the returns, that instead of no animals! consumer’s, and not as a producer’s ques- 
ving been brought into England as was| tion. What did the late Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer say on this point? He said 
that as to the benefit to the consumer, he 
doubted very much whether we should ma- 
terially benefit the consumer by a reduc- 
tion in the duty, because he thought, from 
statistical returns, that we should not ma- 
terially increase the quantity of malt. I 
own I was astonished at that statement. 
The malt duty was first imposed at the 
end of the 17th century. It was raised, 
during the 18th century, from 4s. a 
quarter up to, at one time, ll. 15s. a 
quarter; it was subsequently reduced to 
ll. 8s., and afterwards, I think, to 
11. 2s. 73d. Now, any one who has taken 
the trouble to go through the returns of 
the manufacture of malt in this country, 
cannot fail to draw some important con- 
clusions which displace the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The first and most 
startling fact—a fact which I was astonished 
to hear denied this evening—is, that, not- 
withstanding the increase which has taken 
place in the population and the wealth of 
this country, the manufacture of malt has, 
for the hundred years ending 1816, re- 
mained nearly stationary. And why was 
that? Because you had put on so high a 
duty. Let there be no mistake on this 
subject; I will read you an authority which 
cannot be doubted :— 
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‘‘Owing to malt liquor having early become 
the favourite beverage of the people of England, | 
the manufacture of malt has been carried on 
amongst us for a long period ona very large scale. 
Instead, however, of increasing with the popula- 
tion of the country, it has been nearly stationiry 
for the last 100 years. In proof of this we may 
mention that the quantity of malt that paid duty 
in England and Wales, at an average of 12 years, 
ending 1720, was 24 millions and a fraction bush- 
els a year ; whereas the annual average quantity 
that paid duty during the 12 years ending 1816, 
was only 23 millions and a fraction bushels per 
year. ‘This apparently anomalous result is proba- 
bly in some measure to be accounted for by the 
increased consumption of tea and coffee, which 
are now almost in universal use ; but there cannot 
be a question that it is mainly owing to the exor- 
bitant duties with which malt, and the ale or beer 
manufactured from it have been loaded, and the 
oppressive regulations imposed on the manufac- 
ture of malt and the sale of beer.” 


The authority I have just quoted is 
Mr. Mac Culloch [ Commercial Dictionary, 
Matt]. I see an hon. Gentleman thinks 
he has an answer to that statement. I 
should like him to reconcile his answer 
with the statement made by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax, that he could show 
by statistical returns relating to malt that 
the quantity of malt would not be mate- | 
rially increased by the remission of the 
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duty. There is another and a most im. 
portant conclusion to be drawn from these 
returns, and it is one which I think upsets 
almost the whole argument which was ad. 
dressed to the House on this point by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Halifax, 
It is this, that as you increase the duty you 
diminish the consumption per head. I have 
here some tables, the principal results of 
which ‘I will briefly state to the House. One 
hundred years ago—in 1750—the quan- 
tity of bushels of malt which were made in 
this country was 29 millions and a frac. 
tion, the duty being 6d. per bushel, and 
the consumption from five to six bushels per 
head. Now let us see whether the con- 
sumer of the country has been benefited 
by your mode of dealing with this ques- 
tion since 1750? Between that year and 
1801 the duty was increased first to 1s. 9d., 
then it was fixed at ls. 4d., and at last it 
was increased to 2s. 5d. per bushel. What 
was the effect of this? In 1801 the manu- 
facture was 30,000,000 bushels, the duty 
being 2s. 5d. per bushel, and the con- 
sumption, which was formerly 5 bushels 
per head, had been reduced to 3 bushels 
and 3 gallons. Following up these docu- 
ments, I will next take periods of ten years 
each, and show how your tax has operat- 
ed on the manufacture of malt in this 
country. Between 1801 and 1811 the 
duty was raised to the enormous amount 
of 4s. 53d. per bushel, but was subse- 
quently reduced to 2s. 5d. What was 
the quantity made in 1811? Instead of 
being 30,000,000 bushels as in 1801— 
I am speaking now of Great Britain— 
it was only 25,000,000 and a fraction 
bushels (the duty being 2s. 5d.), and the 
consumption per head, instead of being 5 
bushels, as in 1750, or 3 bushels 3 gallons 
as in 1801, was now reduced to 2 bushels 
4 gallons per head. In the period between 
1811 and 1821, the duty was raised to 
3s. 7d. per bushel. What was the con- 
sumption per head ? It fell from 2 bushels 
4 gallons to 2 bushels 13 gallons—the 
increase of tax and the diminution of con- 
sumption went on together. I now take 
the period from 1821 to 1831, the duty 
having been reduced to 2s. 7d. in the 
interval. The effect of that reduction was 
instantaneous. Notwithstanding all that 
was said by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, and repeated to-night by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, in 1831 the quantity 
of malt manufactured rose to 33,000,000 
quarters, the duty being, as I have said, 


2s. 7d. per bushel, and the consumption 
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r head to 2 bushels 2 gallons. That is | malt manufacture in this country is actually 
the return, and a most important return it less than it was in 1840. Now, take all 
js. The hon. Member very properly re- | these facts together, and I say it is impos- 
minds me that the beer duty was taken off | sible to arrive at any other conclusion thar. 
in 1830. No doubt it was; and it shows | this—that the quantity of malt, and the 
how the increase of consumption followed consequent consumption of beer in this 
the reduction of duty. The hon. Member | country, has been materially impeded by 
for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) said last night | your legislation; and if that be so, may 
—and 1 confess I wonder where he got his | not a remedy be found by reducing the 
statistical figures—that the remission of | malt duty one-half? May you not fairly 
that beer duty had no effect upon the price | expect—when you see that during the last 
or the consumption of beer. But I will! 100 years the consumption of malt has 
show that it had; for I will read another | diminished as your taxation has increased 
table precisely showing the progress of con- | —that the manufacture of malt may in- 
sumption, in bushels of malt from that | crease as your taxation diminishes? If for 
year, 1830, to 1840; and it will be seen |no other reason than this, I say that for 
that the effect of taking off the duty in/ the benefit of the consumer (for it is as it 
1830 was immediately perceptible; for, | affects him that I am now arguing this 
while 23,428,000 bushels were made in| case), | think that the remission of duty, 
1829, and 26,000,000 in 1830, the manu- | as proposed by my right hon. Friend, is a 
facture rose in 1831 to 32,965,000 bush- | ‘* wise, just, and beneficial measure.” 
es; in 1832 it was 31,669,000, in 1833, | [Lronical cheers.| 1 suppose you will 
33,769,000 bushels, and it continued | admit it is wise if it increase the quantity 
to increase until 1840, when it reached | consumed of that which is a wholesome 
36,652,000 bushels, That was the effect | and favourite beverage. I suppose you will 
of what was equivalent to a great reduction | not deny that it is just if it enable the 
of duty. But the right hon. Member for | agriculturist to cultivate his land at a 
Halifax went on to argue that there was a! greater advantage; and I suppose you will 
great falling-off in 1841-2. I reminded | admit that by both these results some be- 
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him that 5 per cent was then added to the | nefit may be conferred on the community 
duty on malt, and—mark the effect—the | in general. 


Having thus dealt with the subject of 
malt, another great duty we propose to 
modify is the duty upon tea; but little 
need be said by me upon this subject, for 
you all, I believe, agree that it is a bene- 
ficial proposition. It is the part of the 


5per cent then added appears to have sunk 
the quantity of malt manufactured to 
30,956,000 bushels in 1841, and 30,760,000 
bushels in 1842. It has, indeed, been re- 
marked that these were years of consider- 
able distress, and that it was therefore dis- 


tress as well as the addition of the 5 per 
cent to the duty that concurred to dimin- 
ish the quantity of malt consumed. I wish 
to state everything fairly. Probably the 
distress had something to do with the di- 
minished consumption: giving you credit 
for this fact, you, on the other hand, give 
me credit for the other facts I am going 
to mention. You will not say that all the 
years from 1842 downwards have been all 
years of distress; nor do I say, that in 
the last four years the manufacture of malt 
has not increased—in 1849, it amounted 
to 32,456,606 quarters; in 1850, to 
35,207,946; in 1851, to 32,875,662; 
and in 1852, to 35,202,955; but what I 
wish to point out to you from these returns 
is this, that notwithstanding that there | 





scheme of my right hon. Friend, for which 
he is entitled to the greatest credit, as being 
a subject with which no previous Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has dealt so wisely and 
so well. The repeal of the tea duty will be 
admitted to be very beneficial to the peo- 
ple of this country in three points of view, 
socially, commercially, and financially. 
Socially it will benetit them, because it will 
cheapen for the poor of the country that 
beverage which I believe upon the whole is 
the most required by them. Commercially 
it will be beneficial, because it will open to 
us a much wider trade with the East, in 
the same way as the opening of the trade 
formerly carried on by the East India Com- 
pany alone conferred many benefits on 
the country, and our manufacturers will 


has been great prosperity in the country—| find a vastly enlarged exchange for their 
notwithstanding that everything else has| goods in the East. Financially you will 
gone on improving—notwithstanding the | find it will be beneficial, because, in the 
manufacture of malt itself has to a certain | first place, we see that when former Chan- 
extent increased, yet in the year 1851 the cellors of the Exchequer have dealt with 
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the subject by remitting the tea duties,| And as to the agricultural interest, we 


they have increased the consumption of 
that article to an enormous extent. There 
were two periods when the tea duties were 
diminished—one in 1745, and the other in 
1784. Previously to 1745 there was an 
excise duty on tea of 4s. per pound, and a 


customs duty of 4 per cent ad valorem. | 


In 1745 the excise duty was reduced to 


B j 
1s. per pound, and 25 per cent ad valorem. | 


In the five years ending Michaelmas, 1745, 


the consumption was 768,5201bs.; in the | 


five years after 1745 it had increased to 
2,360,000lbs. In 1784 Mr. Pitt reduced 


the duty from 119 to 12§ per cent. “ This | 
measure,’ says Mr. M‘Culloch, ‘‘ was sig- | 


nally successful; smuggling, and the prac- 
tice of adulteration, were inmediately put 
an end to, and the legal imports of tea 
were about trebled.”” To this I may add 


that in the course of ten years it was ac- | 


tually quadrupled. 

I have now dealt with the first portion 
of the subject, showing the principles on 
which the Government proceed, and the 
course by which they desire to carry out 
those principles. We are acting upon your 
own principles of commercial freedom, 
and we apply that principle to those two 
great duties—the duties upon malt and 
tea, the reduetion of both of which I be- 
lieve will benefit the consumer as well as 
the producer and the manufacturer in this 
country. Upon that point of the Budget 


{ think you can take no reasonable objec- | 
| off the whole duty on malt, I should be 


tion. 

I now come to the second principle 
that is contained in the Budget, and that 
principle has reference to the mode in 
which we deal with those interests that 
have been peculiarly affected by recent 
legislation. You cannot say that we 


are acting inconsistently with that sys- | 


tem in any degree. ‘Three great inter- 
ests have been atfected by recent legisla- 
tion—the colonial, the shipping, and the 
agricultural interest. What do we pro- 
pose to do for each of them ? 
the colonial interest we propose to en- 
able it, consistently with all your prin- 
ciples, to deal with the produce of th 

sugar-producing estates in the manner most 
conducive to their own interests. Is not 
that just? With regard to the shipping 
interest, it will be greatly relieved from 
the restrictions which the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London admitted 
on the hustings affected that interest, by 
the measure proposed by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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shall benefit it, as we hope, to a certain 
extent, by enabling the owners and ocey. 
piers of land to cultivate their own gojl 
in a way which they could not have eulti. 
vated it so readily if you leave upon them 
the same burdens as those which pressed 
upon them before. Now, Sir, the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the West Rid. 
ing (Mr. Cobden) argued this question with 
perfect fairness in the early part of the 
evening, and he makes an admission most 
inconsistent with his own opinions with re. 
spect to remitting the duties upon malt, 
That admission is, that if you could remit 
these duties altogether you would be doin 

for the agriculturists no. more than had 
been already done for the calico manu. 
facturers by taking off the duty of 334, 
per square yard: I think that was done in 
the year 1830. The fact was pointedly 
alluded to by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Hertfordshire (Sir Lytton Bulwer), 
Mark the effect produced by that remission, 
and apply it by analogy to the case of malt. 
The effect of that remission was this, 
that whereas in the year previous to 1830 
—previous that is to the remission of the 
duty on calicoes—the quantity of calico ex- 
ported amounted only to 89,000,000 of 
yards. In ten years afterwards, that is, in 
1845, the export of printed calicoes only, 
amounted to the enormous quantity of 
329,240,892 yards, of which the declared 
value was 7,732,735]. If you could take 
glad to know why that would not lighten 
the springs of industry as applied to the 
soil, in the same way that you lightened 
the springs of industry as applied to manu- 
factures by the remission of the duty on 
ealicoes in 1830? Unquestionably, it would 
have the same effeet—unquestionably it 
would be consistent with your late system 
of legislation—unquestionably it would be 
beneficial both to the producer and to the 
consumer. But then it is said, if you can- 
not take off the whole duty you had better 
not take off one-half, beeause you will 
still have, notwithstanding that reduction, 


| all the odium and ineonvenience of the Ex- 


cise. Now, Sir, that argument merely 
amounts to the old story—if you cannot do 
everything, you must do, therefore, nothing. 
I appeal to the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the West Riding, and I will take his 
own illustration; I will ask him whether, 
supposing there were 5,000, 0001. of duty on 
cotton at this moment, and you could not 
take off the whole because the revenue could 
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not afford it, would it not be just to take off 
apart? Would he not say that it would be 
reasonable to give them an instalment ? 
Would he not say it would be prudent to 
obtain as much as he could now, with a 
view, in the end, to take off the whole ? 
By no person could such an argument be 
more forcibly and pointedly put than by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding; and I 
will call upon him—for it is consistent with 
his own principles—to apply that argu- 
ment for the benefit of the agriculturist; 
and, as he would not sanction unnecessary 
restrictions on his own business, so I would 
eall on him to remove those restrictions 
which are equally unnecessary on the busi- 
ness of other classes. On this question 
of malt we are not without great au- 
thorities. There are three authorities in 
this House that must be always regarded 
with the greatest deference and respect on 
such a question as this. I cannot quote 
& higher authority than the hon. Gentle- 
man who first advocated the repeal of the 
eorn laws in this House, and who, in fact, 
thay be considered as the primary mover of 
that great change that has since taken 
place, and for the success and triumph 
whereof the highest credit is so freely given 
tohim: I mean the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton. What did he say with refer- 
ence to this measure? He said— 

“ Would the landed interest be willing, if the 
malt tax was taken off, to release the country 
from the tax of the corn laws ? for of this he was 
sure, that all those who were now injured by 
the existence of the monopoly, which he might 
term the community at large, would be ready, 
nay, be anxious to get rid of it by acceding to 
those terms. The produce of the malt tax would 
be lost to the revenue, no doubs; but he was 
perfectly satisfied that the public credit would not 
be endangered, but strengthened, by the fetters 
on the industry and commerce of the country, 
being removed. Four millions and a half was a 
small sum indeed, compared with what might be 
raised through the medium of taxation, if the 
energy of the country were allowed its full and 
natural play.” —['3 Hansard, xlvi. 358.] 


According to that opinion, the loss of 
4,500,0001. would be a small one com- 
pared with what might be raised by the 
medium of taxation, if the energy of the 
country were allowed its full play; but Her 
Majesty’s Government only propose to take 


off 2,500,0001. The next authority is the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sit James Graham). I quote those au- 
thorities not for the purpose of taunting 
them now with a change of opinion, but for 
the reasons that are adduced by these Gen- 
tlemen for making this change, which, I 
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think, are strong aud overwhelming. What 
aré the reasons which the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle has given for the 
remission of the malt tax? [le said— 


“ It enhanced the price of beer; this enhanced 
price of beer diminished the demand for it; the 
diminished demand caused a smaller quantity of 
barley to be cultivated ; and the lessened price of 
barley was, pro tanto, a tax on the barley land ; 
or, as Adam Smith, he believed, said, it had the 
same effect as if the barley land were stricken 
with barrenness. That if five quarters could be 
grown, according to the usual nature of things, 
with the malt tax only three quarters could be 
produced. lle was convinced, however, that if 
they repealed the corn laws, the malt tax would 
not survive a single year. The Gentlemen oppo- 
site said that if there was to be free trade in corn, 
there should be a free trade in all articles of con- 
sumption ; and he (Sir James Graham) felt cer- 
tain that if this was carried out, no power on 
earth would be able to maintain the malt tax for 
another year.” —[ 3 Hansard, xlvi. 685.] 


{An Hon. Memper: When was that ?] 
In the year 1839. The last authority I 
shall quote is the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden). The hon. 
Member for the West Riding put it even 
on higher ground than either the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle, or than 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton put it 
upon this ground, that 4,500,0001. were 
as nothing if you could only lighten the 
springs of industry in the country; and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle put it upon this ground, that if you 
continued the malt tax you would strike 
the barley land as it were with barrenness; 
but the hon. Member for the West Riding 
put it upon still higher ground. He said 
it was a debt due to the farmer since the 
repeal of the corn laws. He says, in a 
speech at a public meeting, so late as 
the 12th of January, 1849—‘‘ We sympa- 
thise with the farmers. We never will 
tolerate one shilling duty on corn; but we 
will co-operate with them in getting rid of 
that obnoxious tax the malt duty.”” Now, 
mark these words: ‘‘ We owe the farmers 
something, and we will endeavour to repay 
them in kind.’’ And yet, when the first 
instalment of this debt is asked, the hon. 
Gentleman rises in his place in this House, 
and denies the payment even of that first in- 
stalment, although he made no objection 
to the repeal of the whole of the tax. 

I have now, I think, shown that the 
second principle in this Budget is a princi- 
ple which ought to meet with the approba- 
tion of the louse. 1 shall next apply my- 
self to the third question, which relates to 
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the readjustment of the direct taxation of 
this country. Assuming I am right that 
the remission of the tea and malt duties 
will be beneficial to the country—assuming 
that I am right that, consistently with 
those principles, and consistently with the 
principles which you have established— 
the great principle of commercial freedom 
—there is no injustice in relieving any in- 
terests which have any restrictions or im- 
pediments resting upon them that do not 
rest on other classes of the community 
—assuming I am right in the two pro- 
posals which I think are involved in 
the first two principles to which I called 
the attention of the House, let me see 
if I may not legitimately and freely 
carry into execution the result of those 
principles by the mode in which we pro- 
pose to adjust the direct taxation of this 
country. Sir, the hon. Gentleman who 
last sat down has told us that direct taxa- 
tion was first established in order to com- 
mence a great commercial reform. I say 
that an addition to the direct taxation (if 
it be really an addition, as to which I shall 
presently call the attention of the Commit- 
tee) as now proposed, is to enable us to 
complete that great commercial reform. 
You put on the property and income tax 
originally, not, as you have said repeated- 
ly in this debate, because there was a de- 
ficit. There was a deficit, it is true, but 
the deficit did not require you to add to 
the taxation of this country 5,000,0001. 
a year—2,500,0007. would have been 
sufficient for this purpose—I believe 
2,000,0007. would have been sufficient; 
but you put on direct taxation not merely 
to get rid of a deficit, but also to com- 
mence a great commercial reform. Well, 
it is true we have no deficit now, but the 
addition to the direct taxation (if it be an 
addition) which we propose is put on to 
complete this great commercial reform in 
the same way you originally commenced it. 
What is the direct taxation with which we 
deal? The house tax, and the tax on 
property and income. We deal with the 
house tax by increasing its amount, in- 
deed, as compared with the year 1851, but 
not as compared with the ten or twenty 
preceding years. We extend the area 
upon which that house tax is to be assessed, 
and we vary the relations of the property 
and income taxes. What is the first great 
objection taken to this? It is the objec- 
tion raised by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood). 
He says, ** You are introducing by this 
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Budget an oppressive direct taxation,” | 
say, ‘* We are not increasing the direct tax. 
ation of the country as compared with the 
year 1852, but we are remedying an injus- 
tice which the right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax first perpetrated by repealing the win. 
dow tax, and substituting a house tax of the 
most unequal character.” In the year 1850 
your window duties, which were direct tax. 
ation, yielded to the revenue 1,950,000), 
annually, and the house tax, when in- 
creased in the way which we propose, will 
yield annually about 1,720,000/. So that 
actually in 1852 the alteration of the house 
tax, instead of increasing the direct taxa- 
tion of this country as compared with what 
it was in 1850, will leave it 250,0001. a 
year less than it was then; while it will 
remedy the admitted failure—admitted on 
all sides—the failure of the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Halifax when 
he substituted his partial and unequal 
house duty for the window duty previously 
existing. Well, then, do you object to 
this tax upon any philosophical or scientifie 
ground, or upon any economical principles ? 
Remember the reasons for which you 
repealed the window tax. They were two 
—that which my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has ad- 
verted to was one—namely, the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the 
people; the other was, because by the 
different percentage that was placed on dif- 
ferent houses it pressed very unequally on 
different classes. What was the remedy 
for that? Was the remedy for that to 
sacrifice millions of the public revenue? No, 
the remedy for that was to substitute a 
direct tax which would not interfere with 
the sanitary condition of the people, and 
which should not be unequal in ‘its pressure 
upon different classes. If you had brought 
forward the house tax as a substitute for 
the window duty, you would have done 
what was just, and you would have done 
that which all the best political economists 
have invariably recommended; for, as we 
have heard during this debate, the house 
duty is probably the fairest direct impost 
you can place upon the different classes of 
the community. [‘‘No, no!”’] Well, if you 
do not admit the word * all,’’ I will change 
the phrase, and say ‘the best’’ political 
economists. Whether we go back to Adam 
Smith, or take the most modern political 
economists, 1 mean Mr. Mill and Mr. 
M‘Culloch, we find that these able and 
well-informed writers say it is the fairest 
income tax you can impose, and they 
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ye this reason for it—because the rent 
which a man pays for his house is the 
best criterion of that which he has got to 
spend. But there are additional reasons 
why a house tax is peculiarly fair and un- 
objectionable. There are these two great 
reasons: first of all, because the house 
tax does not interfere with any branch of 
domestic industry; and, secondly, because 
the subject of the tax being visible or tan- 
gible, and unconcealed, it is not open to 
fraud or perjury. In both these respects 
the house tax is greatly superior to any 
tax from excise you can put on, or to the 
property or income tax, which must neces- 
sarily be—as we have seen it to be—both 
vexatious and unequal, there would not 
then seem anything unreasonable in now 
increasing the direct taxation of this country 
in the shape of a house tax, so as to obtain 
from it something—not equal—but some- 
thing less than it yielded in 1850. An- 
other objection has been taken: it is said 
we are disfranchising a vast number of the 
constituency of this country—and from 
whom does this argument come? It comes 
from those whose great theory is that tax- 
ation and representation are convertible 
terms, and ought to go together. They 
who wish that the 101. householder, or the 
possessor of any income which may fairly 
be considered as the income of a 101. 
householder, should be exempt from this 
tax, are the very persons who wish that 
101. householders should return Members 
to this House, or that the possessors of in- 
comes by which the parties may be fairly 
considered as 10/. householders shall con- 
stitute the great bulk of the constituent 
body of the country. Now, I have no he- 
sitation in saying, that if you proceed upon 
that principle you will inflict a greater 
blow upon your representative system than 
ever was inflicted upon it before. For this 
reason—because if you pursue that system 
the untaxed constituencies of the country 
will be returning Members to this House 
who are to take such care of those who 
return them as to impose no tax other 
than that which is to be borne by others 
and not by themselves. Now, this pro- 
position is so preposterous that I am 
confident, if hon. Gentlemen will only 
fairly look into it, they will see that 
they cannot maintain it for a moment. 
There is one other objection I have heard 
In reference to this question—I do not 
think the objection has been been taken in 
this House, but it was taken by an hon. 
Baronet (Sir B. Hall), when addressing 
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some of his constituents in the borough of 
Marylebone. Unless the hon. Baronet 
has been misrepresented, his objection is, 
not that you are extending the tax to 101. 
houses, but that having extended it to 101. 
houses, you should also extend it to houses 
somewhat lower. I cannot agree in that 
view of the case. I think myself that 
if the propositions which my right hon. 
Friend has made to the House, in refer- 
ence to direct taxation, have one merit in 
them greater than another, it is this, that 
he is putting the direct taxation of this 
country upon a fair and reasonable foot- 
ing. What do I mean by that as appli- 
cable to the suggestion of the hon. Ba- 
runet? I mean this: that if there be one 
principle more than another which ought 
to be recognised in the direct taxation of 
the people of this country it is, that in 
charity at least, if not in justice—cer- 
tainly I think in justice as also in charity, 
too—you ought never to compel any one 
to contribute his quota towards the public 
revenue, unless his means may fairly be 
considered as sufficient to provide for him- 
self the necessary articles of healthy sub- 
sistence. There is nothing unreasonable 
in that proposition when you come to 
consider of it. There is a minimum 
which is necessary, and that minimum 
ought not to be merely what would provide 
for the actual articles of subsistence, but 
what will provide for the ordinary comforts 
of life. My right hon. Friend has done 
that first of all by fixing a minimum, 
below which direct taxation should not 
descend—in the case of property 501. a 
year, and in the case of the house tax 
101. a year, which, taking the rent a 
man pays as one-fifth of his income, 
gives precisely the same minimum as that 
which was fixed upon for the minimum 
for the property tax. For these reasons 
I think that the exemption we have com- 
menced with is at a point where we ought 
to commence, and, without pledging my- 
self to the exact figures, I think, upon the 
whole, that the 10/. house tax and the 50. 
property tax are about the minima from 
which you should set out as being the 
points at which you should tax either a 
person’s house or his means of subsistence. 
I have now gone through the question of 
the house tax. The other subject of direct 
taxation which we have varied, is the in- 
come and property tax. I hardly know 
whether I need defend the alterations we 
have there laid down. The hon. Member for 
the West Riding has completely and to- 
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tally upset all the arguments which have|even ‘the noble Lord, with all his great 
been urged against them. He has shown | abilities, to show that we have actually in. 
the fairness of a distinction between pre-| creased the number of exemptions. How 
carious and fixed incoines so clearly, that, | then have we dealt with this Property and 
in point of fact, the arguments that have Income tax? Variations we have made of 
been urged by hon. Gentlemen on that | an exceptive character, but only such as ate 
side of the House have been answered by | necessary to put the tax on an equitable 
him. But I will not shirk the matter; I | footing. It is said we have benefited thé 
will not shrink from the objections which | farmer. What have we done as regards 
have been taken. The objections which | the farmer? We have proceeded on the 
have been taken to it are principally two— | notion that since the repeal of the Corn 
the one intimated by the noble Lord (Lord | Laws the proportion between profits and 
John Russell) the other night, and strongly | rent is not what it was before. Therefore 
pressed by his former Colleague the Member | an alteration should be made; but these are 
for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood), and the | details which you will have to go into; and 
other objection taken by my right hon. |I believe you will have it demonstrated to 
Friend the Member for the University of you that the proportion between profits and 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). These two objec-| rents is not what it was before, and for 
tions are objections, I agree, of such a for- | that reason, as well as for the unjust way 
midable character, that if they could be|in which the tax pressed on the farmer, 
sustained, they would materially affect the | we have made an alteration in that respect. 
financial scheme of my right hon. Friend | Another alteration we have made, is with 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
objection of the noble Lord is this—that 
we have increased the number of exemp- 
tions; the objection of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 


Oxford is, that we have broken faith with | 
the public creditor. 


Now I will deal with 
both these objections. 


exemptions in the case of the Income and 
Property tax. They are these: You ex- 
empt property in Ireland of all classes and 
descriptions, the owners of which are resi- 
dent there ; and you exempt every person 
whatever whose income is under 1501. a 
year, whether the income be certain or 
precarious. 
Instead of exempting every class of pro- 


perty in Ireland, we for the first time ex- | 
clude from this exemption the salaries of | 
persons in Ireland, and the annuities of | 
persons derived from funded property, re- | 


siding in Ireland. In that respect, there- 


fore, we have diminished the number of | 
reduced the | 


exemptions. We have also 
point of exemption with reference to pre- 


earious incomes to 1001. a year, instead of | 


1501., and we have reduced the point of 
exemption besides with reference to fixed 
incomes to 501. instead of 1501. Now, how 
the noble Lord could gravely tell us, with 
the knowledge of these facts, that there 
was a great increase in the exemptions, 
both as applicable to Ireland and to Eng- 
Jand, I certainly am at a loss to eompre- 
hend. He may say the alterations we 
have made are not alterations equitable 
in themselves; but I think I may defy 


Mr. Walpole 


First of all, I beg | 
the Committee to bear in mind the present | 


But what are our exemptions ? | 


| respect to the incomes of clergymen under 
| 1002. a year; and we have done this, be- 
| cause the income of a clergymati of a curate 
j under 1007. a year, is, in faet, analogous to 
| any other professional income. His income 
does not merely depend on his life, but also 
on his health and strength. If his health 
and strength fail him, he must give up that 
income, or find a substitute ; and by a fair 
analogy a clergyman with an income under 
1001. a year is as much entitled to a reason- 
able consideration as a professional man, in- 
| asmuch as the income of a professional man, 
| like that of a clergyman’s, is not one which 
necessarily lasts to the end of his life. 
| That is the second great variation. What 
is the third? It is the taking off a fourth 
from precarious incomes. Why have we 
done this? Because upon the reasoning of 
all those best acquainted with tlie subject, 
probably the fairest average you can strike, 
having regard to the various ages, health, 
/and strength of professional men, a foutth 
of their income is about the sum which a 
man ean lay by, as a provision either for 
‘his children or for old age. I do not ex- 
actly pledge myself to the matter of de- 
tail; but I say the principle is a just one. 
I now think I have shown—or at least I 
have endeavoured to show—that when the 
noble Lord talks of increasing the number 
of exemptions, he ought rather to have said 
we have diminished the number of inequali- 
ties, that we have redressed the evils which 
have always been pointed out in the In- 
come and Property tax, which everybody 
‘admits, and of which everybody complains. 
| Having done this, the arguments of the no- 
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ple Lord as to the alterations we have made| How then does the matter stand ? 
in the Property and Income tax, cannot be | Let the House bear this in mind—the 
supported on the ground that we have in-| amount of dividends paid to the public 
creased the number of exemptions, what- | creditor in Ireland during the year ending 
ever other arguments he may offer to the | June 5, 1852, was 1,350,4621., of which 
House to show that the variations which we | there were exemptions from income tax 
propose are not expedient or not beneficial. | 1,247,3957. 100,000l. per annum, there- 
I now proceed to a much graver objection, | fore, of Irish annuities was charged with 
and that is the objection of my right hon. | income tax to the Irish stockholders. 
Friend the Member for the University of | Now, I ask my right hon. Friend this 
Oxford. My right hon. Friend says, we | question: if the Irish fundholder is exempt 
have broken faith with the public creditor | upon the ground of national engagement, 
[Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear!] If you; why is not that engagement, like every 
make out that proposition, I say this | other national engagement, universal in 
Budget ought not to stand for a single} its application? The answer is plain. 
moment. But have we broken faith with | It is residence which exempts him, and re- 
the public creditor? The argument has | sidence only. The national obligation does 
been put in two points of view—first, in| not exempt him; for, if it did, the mere 
regard to Ireland; and, secondly, in re-;faet of an Irish stockholder residing in 
gard to England. As regards Ireland, it | Ireland ought not to be an exemption more 
is said we are taxing the fundholder when} than the mere fact of his being a re- 
we are not taxing the landowner; and the | sident in England ought to charge him. 
inference drawn from that is, that since | But that is not all. If this be a great na- 
in no ease you “re justified in taxing the | tional engagement—the breach of which the 
fundholder at all, unless you tax persons | publie creditor has a right to complain of— 
who are in a similar position with regard | the English ereditor and the Irish should 
to other property, you are committing a | be treated in the same manner. If Ire- 
breach of faith with the public ereditor. | land be a part of the United Kingdom, 
Now in the first place I deny altogether that | why is the English ereditor to be taxed 
the Irish fundholder is exempt, any more | while the Irish ereditor is allowed to go 
than the English fundholder, from this | free? The fact is, the exemption is not a 
Property and Income tax, upon the ground | national engagement, but it was granted 
of any national or legal obligation. He is | for this reason: that all persons resident 
exempt on one ground, and on one ground | in Ireland were supposed to be living in 
only, and that is the ground of residence! a country so much distressed, that you 
in Ireland. The Act 5 & 6 Vict., e. 35, | ought to allow them to recover from that 
which is called ‘An Act for granting to distress before you taxed them, and that is 
Her Majesty duties on profits arising from | the sole ground why either the Irish land- 
property, professions, trades, and offices, ‘holder or the Irish stockholder is exempt 
until the 6th day of April, 1845,” puts| from the payment of this tax. But I go 
the tax in Schedule C on all profits arising | further. I adopt the argument of the right 
from all ‘‘ annuities, dividends, and shares | hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax, 
of annuities,”’ &e., and charges upon them | with reference to the mode in which we 
7d. in the pound, without deductions. The! have dealt with this tax as applicable to 
duty is imposed without exemptions; and | Ireland. He has said, “‘ I do not approve 
when you come to the rules by which the! of the extension of it to Ireland, because, 
exemptions are constituted, under section | when Ireland is just recovering from its 
88, you will find that the only ground of | great embarrassments, you ought not to 
exemption by means of which the Irish | tie another weight round its neck until it 
fundholder can escape from this tax is|is elear.” 1 think that argument is a 
solely and entirely a question of residence. | sound one; but, mark you, it does not ap- 
In the 88th section, containing the rule} ply either to the salaried officers or the 
for assessing the tax, and charging the \holders of funds, because the embarrass- 
duties under Schedule C, it is said the {ments which afflict that country no more 
duties | afflict those individuals than they do the 
— shall extend to all publie annuities what-| English salaried officers and fundholders. 
ever payable in Great Britain out of any public | I say, then, the extension of the tax by 
revenue in Great Britain or elsewhere, and to all | my right hon, Friend is a just extension in 
ae payable in Ireland out of the revenue of the wat hé efendies 1. ‘So much for the 
e United Kingdom, to or for the use or benefit . J P Pp - 
of any person not resident in Ireland.” question as it relates to the Irish fund- 
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holder; and now let us look at the case of 
the English fundholder. Have we broken 
faith with the public creditor who is a 
holder of funds in England? If we have, 
it must be on one or two grounds—either 
upon the ground of a Parliamentary con- 
tract, or upon the ground of moral, equit- 
able, or legal obligation. I ask my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), with all his 
wonderful astuteness of mind, to say whether 
there is a flaw in the argument | am now ad- 
dressing to the House? Do you put it on 
Parliamentary contract? You did in the 
first instance. What was that contract ? 
That you should never impose any tax on 
the public creditor. But what have you 
done since you first imposed a property 
and income tax? You have taxed him 
since then 31., 5/., and 8/. per cent, and 
yet your Parliamentary contract remains. 
I do not complain of your putting a tax 
upon him; but you cannot say we are 
breaking a Parliamentray contract for the 
first time when it was broken the very first 
time that this tax was imposed. Then, if 
you put it on any ground at all, you must 
put it on the ground of moral or equitable 
obligation. But if you put it on that ground, 
you put it on one which is universal in its 
application—applicable alike to all holders 
of stock, in all times and in all places. Yet 
what have you done? You tax the larger 
creditor, who has as much right to claim 
the benefit of your national engagement as 
he who has less than 1501. a year; and you 
let loose the smaller creditor because he 
has not got so large anincome. If there is 
anational engagement upon you not to tax 
the national creditor at all, what right have 
you to tax the larger ereditor, and to let the 
smaller one go free? Butisthat all? No. 
You have entered into different contracts 
with the different fundholders; you contract 
with one for 3/. per cent, and with another 
at a much higher rate of interest. Now 
what is the effect of that contract when 
you proceed to tax him? Why, it is this: 
you tax in the one case interest alone, and 
in the other case capital as well, because 
every time you demand 7d. from the holder 
of terminable annuities you are taxing a 
part of his capital. Both these cases may 
probably be justified upon other grounds; 
but I will defy even my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) to justify this mode of 
dealing with the national creditor upon 
the ground of national engagement. If 
that be so, how ought we to deal with 
the Irish or English fundholder? My 
opinion is that the question you have to 


Mr. Walpole 
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ask yourselves amounts to this, and this 
only: Are you taxing him in the same 
manner as you are taxing every other clasg 
of the community, the quality of whose 
incomes and the nature of whose estates 
in respect or duration are the same? If 
you are, you are doing what is just; 
otherwise not. Viewed in that light, 
the whole question is explained. You ma 
tax the English or the Irish fundholder if 
the quality of his income or the nature of 
his estate is the same as that which you are 
taxing in the hands of any other person, 
But it they differ, then I agree you have no 
right to tax them. The question resolves 
itself, therefore, into this : Whether you are 
justified in making a difference between 
precarious and certain incomes? If you 
are justified, you must put the fundholder 
either in the one class or the other. No one 
would say you must put him into the elass 
of precarious incomes; and, consequently, 
you must put him into the class of in- 
comes derived from certainsources, and you 
must tax him with all the exemptions which 
that class may claim. I am sorry to have 
troubled the House at this length; but when 
the public faith with the public creditor was 
said to be broken, it is but right that we 
should look at this question, not in a party 
view, but fairly and honestly, ‘n order that 
we may see whether we are dealing with 
the fundholder in an unjust or in an in- 
equitable manner, or in a way which would 
amount to a breach of the national faith. 
For the reasons I have given, I think I 
may say you are clearly not; and with 
confidence, therefore, I ask the verdict of 
the House in favour of the principle of the 
proposition of my right hon. Friend. 
Such are the propositions which have 
been submitted to the House by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I have stated the principles on 
which we proceeded. I have pointed out 
the objects we had in view, and the just re- 
sults of those principles. I challenge you 
to show either that those principles are un- 
sound, or that our objects are otherwise 
than beneficial to the whole ef the commu- 
nity; and although I do not see the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Sir Charles Wood) in his place, I must take 
leave to add that notwithstanding the tone 
of self-constituted superiority which he 
assumed the other night, I will defy him 
or any of his supporters to prove that the 
propositions of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are proposi- 
tions which are shaking and impairing the 
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credit of this country, or tarnishing, as 
he said, the good name of the nation. 
When the right hon. Baronet told us that 
my right hon. Friend need not be ashamed 
to follow the example of the Administra- 


tions of Mr. Pitt and of Lord Liverpool, | 
and amend his Budget in the Christmas | 


yecess, Sir, if there were any necessity for 


my right hon. Friend to amend his Budget, | 
he need not seek for precedents in such | 


olden times—he would find a precedent in 


alate Chancellor of the Exchequer, who in | 
the course of one year amended and re- 


amended his Budget, three and even four 
times; and that Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer was the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood). Now, 
my right hon. Friend will find no necessity, 
as I believe, to alter his Budget in any 
material point. I think you will find 
that the miscalculation to which the right 
hon. Baronet has adverted are his own, 
and not my right hon Friend’s. I think 
you will find that, although the measure is 
a large and comprehensive one—so large 
and so comprehensive, indeed, that the 
right hon. Baronet opposite seemed to wish 
him to divide it into two halves, making 
one of them his Budget for 1853, and the 
other half, I suppose, the Budget for 1854 
—yet that Budget is not so large nor so 
comprehensive but that my right hon, 
Friend will show to this House—and I 
trust that he will at least have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so—that he can do in one 
year what one Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would do in two. But here I must 
ask—and I would not have gone into the 
subject at all unless it had been for the 
disparaging tone which, I think, was some- 
what improperly made use of—I must 
ask, whence is it that these extraordi- 
nary attacks are made against my right 
hon. Friend? What is the reason, what 
is the cause, that he is to be assailed at 
every point, when he has made two 
financial statements in one year, which 
have both met with the approbation of this 
House, and I believe also with the appro- 
bation of the country? Is it that you are 
jealous of his success? Is it because he 
has laboured hard and long—contending 
with genius against rank and power and 
the ablest statesmen—until he has at- 
tained the highest eminence which an ho- 
nourable ambition may ever aspire to—the 
leadership and guidance of the Commons 
of England ? Is it because he has verified 
in himself the dignified description of a 


great philosophical poet of antiquity, 
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| portraying equally his past career and his 
| present position ?— 

“Certare ingenio ; contendere nobilitate ; 

|  Nocteis atque dies niti praestante labore 

| Ad summas emergere opes, rertimque potiri?” 


My right hon. Friend has attained that 
position, and who will grudge it to him ? 
1 will not speak disparagingly—God 
forbid I should! —of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Halifax—his power 
and ability are admitted ; but, without 
disparaging him, I think I may say the 
Budget of my right hon. Friend may bear 
cowparison with any of his. The best 
judges in the country will declare, as I 
believe they have declared, that by his 
Budget he has put himself on a level with 
| the boldest and at the same time with the 
most prudent financiers whom the country 
has ever seen. They will tell you, at any 
rate, that in the greatest emporium of com- 
merce in the globe, these plans of his have 
reflected on him, in the judgment of those 
best capable of judging on the subject, 
of the highest credit. They will tell you, 
as you have been reminded to-night, that 
he has disproved by his propositions the 
common fallacy which the world runs away 
with, that a man of genius cannot be 
essentially and practically a man of busi- 
ness. And, whatever may be the result of 
this debate—whatever may be the fate 
of the present Government—whatever may 
be the effect of that ill-assorted alliance 
which I see before me—the country will 
see, I firmly believe, that my right hon. 
Friend has earned for himself a reputation 
as extensive as the Empire for which he is 
so greatly legislating, and a gratitude as 
permanent as the honest generosity of a 
thankful, enlightened, and reflecting com- 
munity. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he was sure 
that his right hon. Friend who had just 
sat down would not impute to him that he 
rose with any feeling of ‘ self-constituted 
superiority ”’ to criticise the Budget which 
was the subject of that evening’s debate. 
His right hon. Friend would do him injus- 
tice, also, if he supposed him to envy the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or to be jealous of the credit 
to be derived by him from the course which 
he had thought it his duty to pursue. He 
(Mr. Goulburn) rose to oppose the Budget, 
not from any factious or hostile feeling, 
which had been imputed on the other side 
of the House to those who took a different 
view on this subject from themselves, but im 
rigid adherence to a principle on which 
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he had always acted when administering 
the finances of the country, and which he 
had steadily maintained whenever he had 
been in Opposition. That principle was 
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the maintenance of a surplus revenue—a | 


principle which he believed to be founded 


on the highest sense of national interest, | 


and from which he was not prepared to 


depart, either in deference to the opinions | 


of his right hon. Friend—greatly as he 
respected them—or in deference to the 


talents of the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Ile thought | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
he should be able to satisfy the Committee, 


that, able as was the speech of his right | 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, he had | 
omitted that point in the consideration of 


the Budget, upon whieh, of all others, it 
was most essential that the Committee 
should come to a correct conclusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman, at the outset of his 
speech, laid down the principles on which 
he said the Budget was framed. Ile told 
them, in the first place, that it was framed 
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ceeded on the basis of having first ge. 
cured by a skilful management of the re. 
ceipts and expenditure of the country a 
large available balance, out of which the 
could afford to make reductions. They 
did not, in the first place, create a defi. 
ciency, and then call upon Parliament to 
make it up by fresh taxation. That was 
the broad distinction between the course 
pursued by the present Government and 
that by those who had preceded them, 
And, although the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the sense entertained of the 
| Budget out of doors had been manifested 
by the acclamations with which the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer had been received 
|in the City, he greatly doubted whether 
| that applause would be repeated two years 
| hence, when by the calculation now before 
the Committee, there would be no surplus 
| revenue; and he doubted still more, when 
| the deficiency would have to be made up 
| by loans or fresh taxation, whether the 
| applause which the right hon. Gentleman 


in strict conformity with the Votes of the | had hitherto enjoyed would be continued 
House of Commons—with the view of | to the future stages of his official career, 
maintaining and prudently extending the} But the question before the Committee 
system of free trade or unrestricted com-| involved higher considerations than the 


petition. He told them, in the second 


place, that the Budget dealt with the dis- 


tressed interests in a manner which, while 
affording them relief, would not in any 
way controvert the principle which had 
been generally laid down for the guidance 
of that House; and he stated, as a third 
principle, that its object was to apply equal 
taxation to every class of the commu- 
nity. The right hon. Gentleman objected 
to those who thought fit to oppose the 
Budget in parts; that objection, how- 
ever, would not apply to him, because he 
objected to the main principle on whieh it 
was founded. The right hon. Gentleman 
took eredit to the Government for having 
in this transaction followed the example of 
those who on previous occasions introduced 
what were called free-trade measures, and 
he asked triumphantly, “ How did you 
work out your free-trade measures ¢”’ 
** You took off,”’ he said, “‘ large Customs 
and Excise Duties, and thereby professed 
to give relief to the suffering interests of 
the community; and,”’ said he, ‘‘ we now 
propose to reduce large Excise and Cus- 
tom Duties in order to give relief to cer- 
tain classes of the community; and there- 
fore we consider that our policy will stand 
on a par with yours.” But mark how 
different was the basis on which this and 
former Governments proceeded. They pro- 
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popularity of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
|quer. It was not even whether they ought 
| to relieve a certain class of consumers in 
'the country from a portion of the duty 
| which they at present paid on their beer; or 
| whether the consumer or the brewer would 
| receive the largest portion of the proposed 
benefit. The question before the Com- 
mittee involved the stability of their finan- 
cial system. The question was, whether 
their finances were in that state that they 
could afford to part with 2,500,0008. of 
productive duties which might press — 
he did not deny it, for all taxes did so 
press—in a certain degree upon the ge- 
neral consumers of the country, but the 
pressure of which was, of all the taxes 
to which they were subjected, the least 
oppressive ? And what was the time at 
which this measure was propounded ? 
They had been latterly employed in adding 
to the defences of the country—not with 
a view to hostile operations, but with 
the view of placing the country in that 
condition of safety in which every great 
nation ought to stand. But had the Go- 
vernment forgotten, that if there was one 
clement of safety toa State—one ground 
of defence on which they could rest with 
greater confidence than another, and one 
which it was not possible at the instant to 
secure, it was an unembarrassed state of 
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their finances? If they were to go on 
creating deficiencies—if they were to enter 
the service of each year with the confident 
expectation that at its close they would be 
involved in a debt, they would not only 
raise up obstacles to the adequate defence 
of the country hereafter, but would inflict 
a blow on public credit, for which no amount 
of military force could compensate. The 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman procced- 
ed on the supposition that at the end of the 
next financial year he would have a surplus 
of 400,0007., and that only derived from a 
diminution of the balance in the Exchequer. 
But letting that circumstance pass, with a 
surplus s0 small it was natural and reason- 
able that the Committee should look closely 
at the items out of which it arose; and, 
although with respect to the items indivi- 
dually there might be little difference of 
opinion as to the estimates which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made, yet, in a sur- 
plus which was assumed originally to be 
so small, minute differences made the 
whole distinction as to whether, at the 
end of the year, there would be a surplus 
or a deficiency. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
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400,0001., while, in fact, it was only 
360,000/., making thereby an additional 
deficiency of 40,0001. Then, again, if 
they took into consideration the loss which 
would be entailed by the proposed alter- 
ation in the income tax—partly by the 
reduction of the rate in two of the sche- 
dules, and partly by the large increase 
of persons over whom it was to be spread 
hereafter, which must entail a large in- 
crease of establishment, they could not but 
allow another 150,0002. or 200,0001. to be 
deducted from the estimated surplus. And, 
if this were so, was it not clear that, hav- 
ing in his possession a real surplus to the 
extent of about 1,500,000/., he proposed 
deliberately and calmly to subject the 
country, at the end of the next financial 
year, to the risk of a deficiency to an 
extent which it was impossible before- 
hand to calculate, because it was impossi- 
ble to know what convulsions might arise 
in foreign countries, what seasons might 
prevail in this, or what accidents might 
occur in the interim to affect the revenue 
on which he so confidently relied? The 
right hon. Gentleman who last spoke had 
said that it was a proof of the courage of 


not explain in his speech why he assumed | the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pro- 


the loss from the malt duty during the | 


first year at only 1,000,000/., nor why he 
confined the loss to be sustained to the 


1,000,0002. which was to be repaid as 


drawback. Surely the Committee had a 
right to expect an explanation on these 
points; and, in default of these explana- 
tions, they had a right to assume that the 
loss from these sources would be greater 
than the sum at which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had placed it. He (Mr. Goulburn) 


had had some experience of calculations | 


with respect to repayment of duty; he had 
also seen others more skilful than himself 
placed in similar situations; and he had 
neyer yet known an instance in which the 
estimate of a Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer with respect to drawbacks for stock 
in hand, had not been falsified by the ulti- 
mate result. He had no doubt, therefore, 


that the right hon. Gentleman would find | 


that, however he might have been guided 
by persons skilful in such matters, there 
were elements of loss not taken into ac- 
count which would affect his estimated sur- 
plus. There was also a trifling difference 
in the calculation which the right hon. 
Gentleman and he had made with regard to 
the Tea Duties, to the amount of about 
50,0007. He had likewise assumed the 


repayments on public works at a sum of 





pose to do in one year what you timid 
counsellors had been afraid to do in two. 
He gave the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer eredit for 
that degree of courage. He (Mr. Goul- 
burn) and his right hon. Friends certainly 
had not had the courage to spend money 
which they had not. They had not had 
the courage to risk the safety of the 
country at the expense of gratifying any 
claimants for the remission of taxation, 
when they knew that that remission could 
only end in injury to public credit, and 
in a sacrifice of the best interests of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
that courage. Not content with a defi- 
ciency in one year, he assured the Com- 
mittee that he was also prepared to be in 
a deficiency in the year ensuing. This 
might be courage, but his admiration of it 
was not such as toinduce him to abandon the 
principles for which he had contended, and 
to consent to a state of things which he 
had always held to be dangerous and inex- 
pedient. He saw many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who had fought with him the 
battle against continued annual deficicn- 
cies. In the period before 1842, they had 
struggled together in support of national 
credit, and they felt the severity of the 
pressure which was occasioned by defici- 
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encies that had occurred during a series 
of antecedent years. Surely, those hon. 
Gentlemen could not now view with tranquil 
feelings the prospect before them. They 
must remember that they only recovered 
from the position to which he alluded by 
the imposition of taxation heavy in its 
amount—intolerable, indeed, if it had not 
been accompanied by remissions which the 
magnitude of the impositions enabled the 
Government to make. To such a position 
they would again be reduced if the Com- 
mittee did not now interfere to prevent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from making 
away with that which he had in hand, and 
which he might retain without injury to 
any interest that required relief. He did 
not deny to right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
the merit of alleviating the burdens to 
which the shipping interest was subjected, 
nor did he complain of the reduction of 
the tea duties, or of the manner in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to effect that reduction. Those measures, 
with a surplus revenue of 1,600,000/., fell 
within the limits of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s power, and did not endanger the 
credit of the country. He admitted that 
tea was a safe subject for a reduction of 
duty, and that that reduction, carried on to 
its utmost extent, as was proposed, might 
ultimately be the means of affording in- 
ereased employment to the shipping in- 
terest of the country, additional comfort 
to the lower classes of the community, 
and might—as had been proved in the 
ease of coffee and of sugar—replace the 
revenue which it was proposed to sacrifice. 
It might perhaps be stated that the re- 
peal of the malt tax, as stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, might benefit to a certain 
degree the producer of barley. The 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted a speech 
of his (Mr. Goulburn’s) right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
made at a long antecedent period, when 
he was arguing against a continuance of 
the Corn Laws. [Several Hon. Memsers: 
For a continuance of the Corn Laws. | 
Well, for a continuance of the Corn Laws. 
His right hon. Friend stated, that if the 
Corn Laws were repealed, barley land 
would be then stricken with barrenness. 
If that prophecy had come true it might 
be a good argument, if the revenue ad- 
mitted of the reduction, for taking off the 
whole duty on malt; but he would ap- 
peal to any Gentleman opposite whether 
barley land had been stricken with bar- 


Mr. Goulburn 
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renness—whether on the contrary it was 
not the description of land which had 
least suffered, nay, it had not suffered gt 
all from the alteration of the Corn Duties, 
When his right hon. Friend, therefore, sup- 
posed that the malt tax ought to be ep. 
tirely repealed in order to relieve certain 
lands growing barley from barrenness, he 
had been a false prophet, and no man, he 
was sure, would be more ready to acknow- 
ledge the fact. The land in this country 
that had suffered least with regard to the 
price of the article which it produced was 
that very land in favour of which the Go- 
vernment were now prepared to sacrifice 
more than the whole surplus revenue, and 
that not to confer the benefit of removing 
the whole of the duty, and with it the 
restrictions and penalties, but to take 
off a modicum of duty not felt by the 
consumer, and which would be of no be- 
nefit to those whose land was the pecu- 
liar subject of the measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman who last spoke had 
claimed great credit for the Government on 
account of the manner in which they had 
dealt with the three afflicted interests— 
the colonial, the shipping, and the agricul- 
tural. He (Mr. Goulburn) had heard with 
satisfaction that the Government proposed 
to admit the sugar of the Colonies to re- 
finement in bond, and he presumed they 
would recommend that optional measure 
of refinement which was submitted in the 
course of last year to the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and which he negatived 
because he said it would necessarily create 
a loss to the revenue; for it was clear that 
if only particular classes of sugar were ad- 
mitted to refinement in bond, and others 
were excluded, the duty would be lost upon 
the inferior sugars, and nothing would be 
gained upon the higher qualities. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Wood) was 
correct in that statement, and he was sure 
he must be so, then he (Mr. Goulburn) 
asked why had the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer not made 
a calculation of that, which was no small 
loss in the Budget? If he was to lose 
duty by a measure of relief to the Co- 
lonial interest, that was surely another 
ground why they should look with jealousy 
to the diminution of the existing surplus. 
Whatever injury classes might sustain, 
either from ill-imposed taxation or from 
other causes affecting their interests, he 
sincerely believed there was no cause from 
which they could suffer more than from 
a course taken by the House of Com- 
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mons which tended to impair the gene- 
ral credit of the country, and to prevent 
the growth of that facility of monetary 


transactions which prevailed when the re-. 
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Gentleman had prepared himself to attempt 
a similar course. He had hoped that 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have been the successful Minister 


yenue was in a prosperous state. He who might hereafter have rested his claim 
thought that any Chancellor of the Ex-|to public approbation on the ground of 
chequer abandoned his duty if, for the | having effected a larger operation for the 
sake of repealing a particular tax, or of | benefit of his country in this respect than 
acquiring for the moment the applause of had been accomplished by his most dis- 
those who surrounded him, he forgot what | tinguished predecessors. In that speech 
was due to the higher interests of the | which the right hon. Chancellor of the 
State, and did not always bear in mind | Exchequer delivered at Aylesbury, ten 
that there was a large encumbrance of /months was the period prescribed as ne- 
debt, which could only be diminished by | cessary by the then proposed Sinking 
the maintenance and due application of a| Fund to raise the public debt to par. 
surplus revenue. In saying this he was | Within ten months that desirable object 
far from expressing opinions which were | might not be accomplished; but he 
confined to himself and to hon. Gentle-/ feared, by the course the Government 
men near him. He had the authority | was taking, by snatching at the paltry 
of the present Chancellor of the Exche- | remission of taxation of 2,500,000I., they 
quer, who, when discussing at Aylesbury | would perhaps for ever lose the oppor- 
in 1849 the importance of maintaining a.| tunity of conferring great and permanent 
large Sinking Fund for the purpose of | benefit on the country. The reduction of 


creating an impression on the debt, and 
supposing the Chancellor to be in posses- | 
sion of a surplus, said— 


“Why, in old times we should have had some | 
one coming forward and proposing the abolition | 
of some paltry tax which, while it would be no | 
great blow to the revenue, would, individually, | 
give scarcely any relief. Is this the means by 
which to regenerate imperilled agriculture ? 
Certainly not. What I propose is, that a real 
sinking fund shail be maintained, which will, in 
less than ten months, raise Consols above par, 
and thus enable landlords and tenants to borrow 
money to apply to their land at 3 per cent interest 
instead of four or five.” 


The right hon. Gentleman, speaking at 
that time to an assembled multitude of | 
agriculturists, said— 

“This is your real remedy—equal taxation and 


cheap capital. If my recommendations be adopt- 
ed, the public credit will be maintained ; it will 
give the farmer independence; it will recover from 
their present state of depression the landlords of 
the country ; they will then obtain capital for the 
improvement of their estates at a low rate of in- 
terest, and if you do not gain that relief which the 
country has a right to give you, we must consider 
what we are next to do.” 

Those were principles in which he (Mr. 
Goulburn) cordially concurred, and which 
he regretted that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not now that he had power 
disposed to carry into effect. The right 
hon. Gentleman had been pleased, on a 
former night, to speak in favourable terms 
of the success which attended the mea- 
sures that he (Mr. Goulburn) had on two 
several occasions brought forward for re- 
ducing the interest of the public debt; and 
he wished sincerely that the right hon. 
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the public debt would have a beneficial 
effect on all the burdens of the country. 
It would confer still greater benefit on the 
agricultural, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial classes, by placing at their disposal 
capital at a low rate of interest, and 
enabling them to pursue their operations 
with increased activity and enterprise. If 
he might presume to give an opinion 
to the House of Commons—having heard 
from various quarters that the aeceptance 
of half the Malt Tax was more a matter 
of feeling than of profit—that it was not 
expected to derive from it that extent 
of benefit which some would consider com- 
pensation for past injury, or to give to 
the consumer that relief which they all 
desired to afford—if he might presume 
to give an opinion, he would say, “ in- 
stead of giving up that 2,500,0001. of 
revenue, apply your surplus so as_here- 
after to render feasible great financial re- 
ductions.’”” His great feeling of regret 
with respect to the Budget which had 
been announced was that this course had 
not been pursued. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite seemed to object to dis- 
cussing the Budget in parts, and in that 
opinion he had shown that he (Mr. Goul- 
burr) entirely agreed. If he thought an 
attempt was made unwisely to repeal the 
Malt Tax, he naturally objected to the 
particular tax which was proposed as 
the means of effecting a repeal in itself 
objectionable. He did not deny that it 
might be proper, under circumstances 
which required it, to impose a House 
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Tax, properly distributed and properly mo- 
dified. He objected last year to the House 
Tax then proposed, because he thought it 
was pot framed upon the principles on 
whieh a House Tax, if imposed, ought to 
be placed; and he objected equally to the 
House Tax now proposed, because, though 
avoiding some of the defects of that of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Wood), it had 
fallen into others which he (Mr. Goulburn) 
thought essentially fatal to it continuance. 
But it was not necessary for him to discuss 
the substitute, when he objected to the re- 
peal of the tax the produce of which it was 
to replace. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that this direct tax was necessary to 
complete the scheme propounded by the 
Administration of Sir Robert Peel; that 
Sir Robert Peel recommended the imposi- 
tion of direct taxation upon principles the 
same as those on which the present House 
Tax was to be supported. Notso. Direet 
taxation was introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
when indirect taxation had been carried to 
its full extent and found unproductive. It 
was introduced to make up for a great and 
accumulating deficiency; and so far from 
the tax now proposed being the completion 
of the plan which originated with Sir 
Robert Peel, it was one merely made for 
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the temporary object of affording a relief 
which was but partially sought, and was 


not likely to be generally beneficial. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the House Tax 
recommended itself, because there had been 
a sacrifice upon the Window Tax, and that 
the burden would not exceed that to which 
the country had been subjected from ten to 
twenty years ago. But it would be well 
for him to remember that if there was a tax 
which at no distant period had excited the 
feelings of the country more than any 
other, and given occasion to petitions for 
its repeal, it was the House Tax. The 
table of the House of Commons was loaded 
with such petitions in 1832, 1833, and 
1834. It was stated to be more odious 
than the income tax. If the Government 
should now sueceed in imposing it, not- 
withstanding the objections to it, and not- 
withstanding the absence of any necessity 
for imposing it beyond the repeal of half 
the Malt Tax, they must be prepared at 
no distant period for a repetition of attacks 
upon this duty, which, if imposed in the 
shape proposed by the right hon. Chaneel- 
lor of the Exchequer, would at no very 
distant day lead to its repeal and to a 
further deficiency of revenue. The right 
hon. Gentleman had gone in detail into the 
Mr. Goulburn 
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reasons which had induced the Government 
to propose alterations in the Income Tax; 
and he said, as a noble Lord said early in 
the evening, that they had remedied the 
inequalities of the tax in its present shape. 
The right hon. Gentleman must have look- 
ed upon the Resolutions on the table with 
a very paternal eye if he could consider 
that they remedied any of the grievances 
which had been made the subject of com- 
plaint. He said, ‘‘ We have reduced the 
number of exemptions.”’ Yes, by impos. 
ing the tax upon a class of persons with 
respect to whose capacity to bear it there 
would be shown to be great doubt when 
it should come under discussion here- 
after. He said, ‘‘ We have applied the 
tax to the funds in Ireland:’’ exempt. 
ing every class in Ireland but one, they 
had rather added to the exemptions than 
reduced them. With respect to that par- 
ticular class on whom he meant that the 
burden of the tax should fall, the right 
hon. Gentleman had no foundation for as- 
suming that there was anything in the 
proceeding of 1842 which justified the im- 
position of a tax upon the funds in Ireland 
received by residents in Ireland. The 
principle in the Act of 1842 was, that per- 
sons residing in Great Britain should pay 
the tax upon any income received by 
them in Great Britain, though the pro- 
perty might be in Ireland or any other 
country; land, professions, trades, and 
funds of persons resident in Ireland were 
equally exempt. Ireland was exempted 
because other taxes were then imposed on 
Ireland, which were to be a compensation to 
Great Britain for alone bearing the Income 
Tax. If the Government selected one par- 
ticular class of property in Ireland, and 
that the funded property, for this tax, they 
would therefore as clearly violate their con- 
tract with the public creditor by making 
this property alone the subject of taxation, 
as they would by the imposition of a sepa- 
rate duty on funded property here. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had argued without reason that the 
variation of rates in the schedules would 
be a breach of faith with the publie ere- 
ditor. He (Mr. Goulburn) adhered to that 
opinion, and the reasons for it given by the 
latter right hon. Member; and, when ihe 
House should arrive at the period for the 
discussion of the Income Tax, he thought 
he should establish beyond a doubt that 
there was a contract with the public cre 
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ditor, confirmed by the uniform decisions | it was equally in his power before the 
of all the Courts to which the question | alteration to obtain even a greater reduc- 
had been submitted, preventing the House | tion, his gratitude would possibly be di- 
of Commons from placing upon this spe-|minished. Then, it was said, there had 


ties of property a higher rate of duty 
than was imposed upon other property. 


The right hon. Gentleman said, ‘*We have | 


made a division between precarious and 
certain property, and taxed them accor- 
dingly.”” He (Mr. Goulburn) would tell 
him what he had done. He had made the 
funded property of the country, which was 
thought to be the most secure, the most 
precarious property, for he had made it 
dependent on the will of a Minister. If 
he could by his own authority, upon the 
construction which he put upon the con- 
tract, imagine it lawfal to impose one- 
third more duty upon funded property than 
tpon any other, what might not some 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer less 
moderate than he effect ?. What were pence 
now might be shillings to-morrow, and what 
were shillings to-morrow might be pounds 
in subsequent years, if the country should 
be weak enough, or the Minister wicked 
enough, to impose different rates upon 
funded and other income. When the 


question should come on, he thought he 


could show that, whatever irregularities 
there might have been, whatever injustice 
any might suppose to operate in carrying 
into effect the measure of 1842, the 
measure now proposed abounded in ine- 
qualities ten times worse, and would in- 
volve the collection of the tax in imex- 
tricable difficulty. With respect to the 
mode in which it was proposed to esti- 
mate the profit of farms, it would be re- 
membered that in 1842 the profit was 
taken at half the rent, and the tenant had 
no right to a reduction, nor the Govenment 
toan increase of that charge; but since 
then we had given the tenant-farmer the 
tight of coming to the Commissioners at 
the end of the year and saying, ‘‘ My 
profit has not amounted to half my rent, 
and I am entitled to a reduction;’ and 
the Commissioners, upon examination of 
him and his books, were to abate the sum 
reckoned as his profit, not to one-third of 
the rent, but to one fifth or one sixth, or 
any proportion to which he could show 
that his profit had fallen. The proposal, 
with respect to him, then, was perfectly un- 
necessary. It might go forth to the coun- 
try that the Government were conferring 
benefit on the farmer, by estimating his 
Income at so much less than it was esti- 
mated at before; but when he knew that 





been exceeding liberality to the clergy 
in making a reduction of duty on those 
who had less than 100/. a year. It was 
said that the clergyman had a precarious 
income—an income dependent on his life, 
uncertain in its duration—and that at 
present he paid the highest rate of duty. 
But it may be asked why, if his income 
were precarious, take 1000. for the limit ? 
The man who had 1501. must have an in- 
come as precarious as the man who had 
an income of 1001. One could under- 
stand such an arrangement if it were made 
on the score of charity alone; but when 
it was made on the ground that the in- 
come was precarious, how could such a 
remission be taken as a principle of legis- 
lation? He had thus stated the views he 
was disposed to entertain with respect to 
the measures now before the Committee. 
He objected to the repeal of the Malt Tax, 
at a time when a revenue was not in a con- 
dition to part with that amount. He ob- 
jected to the Budget, because the whole 
surplus was derived from an application 
of money not legitimately made—namely, 
from the application to annual income of 
the balances of the Exchequer; because 
there must be a recurrence of that system 
of deficiency which it had been the whole 
of his ambition to put an end to, and which 
of late years had been entirely avoided. 
It was on the ground of the ultimate effect 
on public eredit that he could not but view 
with alarm the proposals which the Govern- 
ment had made. By their proposals they 
were debarring themselves from the legiti- 
mate advantages to which, in the present 
state of the country, they might fairly look. 
The Government were gradually weakening 
the public sense of good faith by spending 
in the year more than they acquired from 
the revenue of the year; and, taking 
into consideration those serious matters 
—which weighed on his mind more than 
anything relating to a change of the 
Property and Income Tax, or the House 
Duty, or the Malt Tax—taking into con- 
sideration those several circumstances, he 
should conclude by humbly imploring the 
Committee to avoid measures which by 
impairing the public credit of the country, 
damaged its best interests, and which, in- 
volving all interests, would in the end be 
as injurious to the agriculturist as it would 
be to the manufacturer. 
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Viscount JOCELYN moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the Committee would re- 
member the time of the year, and the day 
of the month. He trusted they would 
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\from the income tax, it was not true that 
| the property of that country did not con. 
'tribute to it pretty largely. The Motion 


he was about to propose was for a return 
of all sums paid as income tax upon 


| Irish property by persons residing in this 


come to an agreement to conclude the | country, and, also, of all sums deducted 


debate to-morrow. 
be satisfactory to all present, if there were 
a general understanding to that effect. 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he did 
not think it possible at the present mo- 
ment, so many Members being absent, to 
come to an understanding of that nature. 
He for one, should be very happy if it 
were the disposition of the Committee to 
conclude the debate to-morrow night. 
There were, he understood, many hon. 
Members absent who wished to express 
their opinions. He thought, therefore, that 
the matter must be left to their discretion ; 
but he concurred with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in expressing the hope that the 
discussion might be brought to an end 
to-morrow. 

House resumed;—Committee reported 
progress. 

Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock. 


NOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, December 14, 1852. 


IRELAND AND THE INCOME TAX. 

The Eart of WICKLOW rose to move 
for returns respecting the payment of pro- 
perty and income tax by persons resident 
in this country in respect of property in 
Ireland. The noble Earl said that that 
was not the first or the second occasion he 
had made a similar Motion upon this subject; 
and he had done so for this reason. In 
the first place, they had periodical renewals 
of the income tax; and as regularly accu- 
sations were brought against the proprie- 
tors of Ireland, that they did not contribute 
their share of the revenue of the country. 
Upon every occasion on which the income 
tax had been renewed, complaints were 
made of this nature, both in and out of 
Parliament, and notices were constantly 
given in the other House for extending it 
to Ireland. He (the Earl of Wicklow) 
had, therefore, been always anxious on 
these occasions to let their Lordships and 
the country know that, although it might 
be true that Ireland was nominally exempt 





It would, he was sure, | from the annuities and dividends paid by 


the Bank of Ireland to persons having pro- 
perty in those funds and not residing in 
Ireland. On the first occasion on which he 
made this Motion, the noble Duke who 
then represented the Government in that 
House, granted the Motion ; but, knowing 
as he (the Earl of Wicklow) did that large 
sums were paid by proprietors in this coun- 
try who had estates in Ireland, and not 
only by them, but by a vast number of 
small proprietors who preferred the ease 
and luxury of this country to a residence 
in their own, and being confident there 
must be a considerable amount contributed 
to the revenue in that way; it was not 
without surprise that he found the return 
to be “nil.’’ It was the same on the 
second occasion; and it appeared that the 
reason was that no account was kept by 
the Board of Taxes of the amount paid by 
Irish as distinguished from other property. 
The difficulties which at that time stood in 
the way of collecting the information he 
required, were now, he believed, completely 
obviated, and he felt confident that if the 
noble Earl agreed to his Motion he should 
have a very different return. Whatever 
the amount derived from this source might 
be, it ought in justice and fairness to be 
attributed to tho taxation of Ireland. He 
proposed the Motion exactly upon the same 
grounds as he had done before. When 
the property and income tax was first pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel, Ireland was 
exempted, not on account of her distressed 
condition, but because there was no machi- 
nery fitted for the purpose; and as the tax 
was only proposed for three years, it seem- 
ed not worth while to establish it. They 
were now, however, about to have the in- 
come tax renewed, not as a temporary 
measure, but as a measure which had all 
the appearance of permanency : a desire to 
substitute direct for indirect taxation now 
prevailed, and however objectionable such 
a system might be in a great commercial 
country like this, or, indeed, in any great 
country, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has evidently succumbed to it; and what- 
ever might be the desire of the Government 
to exempt Ireland from the income tax, he 
believed they would not be able to succeed 
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in the attempt, because such an exemption 
would not be based on the principle of jus- 
tice—for whatever taxation was imposed 
on one portion of the Empire ought to be 
imposed on all. They were now about to 
introduce a tax upon the funded property 
of that country, and upon the recipients of 
public salaries there. It was perfectly 
right and just; and he could not see why 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the holders of places in Ireland, should 
be exempted, whilst in this country the 
annuitant with only 501. a year, and the 
tradesman with only 100/. a year, were to 
be subject to the tax. Now he (the Earl 
of Wicklow) should wish, for his part, to 
see the enormous and unjust taxation 
which at present prevailed in Ireland under 
the name of the Consolidated Annuities 
Tax, altogether abolished. There would 
then be no difficulty whatever in establish- 
ing the income tax in Ireland on all de- 
scriptions of property, and raising the 
400,0007. which Sir Robert Peel estimated 
as the revenue which would be derived 
from the stamps and spirit duties, and 
which, in fact, had raelised but 16,0001. 
The sum now assessed on Ireland for the 
consolidated annuities is 250,0001.: that 
would be probably the proportion of the 
400,0007. which would fall upon the land; 
but at present the consolidated annuity tax 
is so distributed that the amount is larger 
just in proportion as the district is poor 
and unable to bear it; so that, in fact, 
where the largest sums are payable, there 
is not only no expectation of levying the 
tax, but, as he knew, a bill of indemnity 
was necessarily brought in, partly to exempt 
the poorer districts of the country from 
its payment. He was therefore convinced 
that, if it were shown to Parliament, by the 
abolition of the consolidated annuity tax, 
and the imposition of a property tax, an 
act of justice would be effected, and the 
revenue increased, it would readily accede 
to it. He was anxious to see an equal- 
ised system of taxation, similar to that 
adopted in England, extended to the sister 
country; and if that were done in the man- 
ner he had taken the liberty of suggesting, 
he had no doubt the result would prove 
highly beneficial to the interests of that 
country, and at the same time materially 
tend to increase the revenue of the Em- 
pire at large, He thought this would be 
the best opportunity of effecting such an 
object, and that it would be satisfactory to 
this country and to Ireland. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving, for a 
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paid by Persons residing in Great Britain on 
Sums drawn from Ireland, in the Two Years 
commencing April 1851 and April 1858 : and also, 

“ Return of all Sums charged on Dividends and 
Annuities at the Bank of Ireland payable to Per- 
sons not resident in Ireland, in the Years com: 
mencing April 1851 and April 1852.” 

Ordered to be laid before the House. 

The Eart of DERBY: I ean have no 
objection, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to lay before your Lordships 
the papers which have been moved for by 
the noble Earl, if, indeed, the return will 
afford him the information which he seems 
to expect it will. I can only regret that 
the noble Earl did not give me the precise 
object he had in view in making this Mo- 
tion, in order that I might have ascertained 
if the mode in which the papers are now 
made out was calculated to answer that 
object. My own impression is that the 
Inecome-tax papers remain precisely on the 
same footing as they did when the former 
returns he moved for were made, and that, 
consequently, he will not find any distinc- 
tion between incomes derived from Irish 
property and those derived from colonial 
property, and the proceeds of the Income 
Tax from Irish property will still be returned 
as nil. But I only speak from a vague 
recollection of the Income-tax papers which 
have been presented to me for my signa- 
ture. Not having received a shilling from 
my Irish property for four or five years— 
on the contrary, the balance being con- 
siderably on the other side—and finding 
myself obliged to make remittances of money 
to that country, I was compelled to return 
nil. There is no objection, however, to 
produce the returns, and I shall be glad to 
give the information which the noble Earl 
desires; but I must be excused if I decline 
entering into the policy of charging the 
Income Tax on Ireland, or into the financial 
propositions of the Government now before 
the other Ilouse of Parliament. There 
will be abundant time for the discussion of 
all the details arising out of the Income 
Tax when the measures which have been 
submitted to the other House of Parliament 
come before your Lordships in detail in the 
shape of a Bill. The noble Earl has cor- 
rectly stated the principles which he con- 
ceives to be involved in the various measures 
that are now under the consideration of 
Parliament, and that have been brought 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He correctly states, that according 
to those measures, it being deemed ex- 
pedient to diminish to a considerable ex- 
tent the amount and pressure of indirect 
taxation, it follows as a necessary conse- 
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quence, whether it be desirable or not, that 
a considerably increased proportion of the 
revenue of this country should be in future 
drawn from the sources of direct taxation; 
and the noble Earl also interprets correctly 
the desire entertained on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that, as far as it 
ean be practicable, that extension shall take 
place, avoiding as far as possible those 
exemptions which are undoubtedly not 
founded in strict justice, and which ean 
only rest upon the impossibility of collect- 
ing from a numerous portion of indigent 
persons, who are exempted not so much on 
the ground of strict justice as on the im- 
possibility of collecting the amounts which 
become due from them. Subject to that 
exception I quite agree with the noble Earl 
that it is desirable, in applying direct taxa- 
tion, that the exemptions should be as few 
as possible, and that the area of taxation 
should be as general, as wide, and as equable 
as possible. And I confess, that whilst on 
the part of the Government we have thought 
that it would be inexpedient, and, looking 
at the distressed condition of the landed 
property in Ireland, that it would be in- 
convenient and impolitic, to subject that 
country to the payment of a tax from which 
it has hitherto been exempt—1 concur with 
the noble Earl in thinking that the question 
is only a matter of time, and that if the 
Income Tax be established as a permanent 
source of revenue, it cannot be expected 
that so large a portion of the Empire as 
Ireland should be exempted for more than 
a temporary period from the operation of 
that tax. With regard to the exemption 
of the land of Ireland, there was a claim 
made out on its part for temporary exemp- 
tion from the Income T'ax; and consequently 
we have submitted to Parliament that Ire- 
land should be so exempted, so far as re- 
lates to that particular description of pro- 
perty which has suffered most seriously 
from the cireumstances of late years. That 
question, namely, the extension of direct 
taxation, and the extension of that system 
of direct taxation subject to as few exemp- 
tions as possible, is the subject which at 
this moment engages the anxious attention 
of the House of Commons, and that is a 
question which I trust will be solved in the 
course of the present week. My Lords, 
that question is one of deep and vital im- 
portance to the permanent interests of the 
country. I am not speaking of any per- 
sonal consequences attaching to the Go- 
vernment, although I am quite sure that 
your Lordships will see that the decision 
of the House of Commons, whatever it may 
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be, cannot be without important and im- 
mediate consequences upon the position of 
Government itself; but I am speaking in 
relation to the permanent interests of the 
country, with regard to which I hold the 
decision to which Parliament is about to 
come as a matter of the most vital import. 
ance. I earnestly hope that, as soon as 
practicable, Parliament will relieve the 
country from .the anxiety with which it is 
now awaiting the decision to which the 
House of Commons may arrive upon that 
important subject. For undoubtedly, with. 
out desiring to hurry or accelerate the pro- 
ceedings of the other House of Parliament, 
so as to preclude them from a due and full 
consideration, not, indeed, of each petty 
and minute detail, but of the great and 
broad principle involved in the present 
deliberation—I think it is of great import- 
ance that the country should not long be 
in suspense as to the course of proceeding 
which Parliament is to adopt, and with 
regard also to the hands by whom the 
system now established is likely to be car- 
ried out ; and I hope that very few days, 
or it may be hours, may decide that ques- 
tion, so far as the other House of Parlia- 
ment is concerned. I regret that, in con- 
sequence of these discussions, and the 
delay that has taken place—though I do 
not complain of that—it is necessary that 
your Lordships should have to meet day 
after day, with little or no business to 
transact, for the purpose of sitting here a 
few minutes, and then adjourning the House. 
I am certainly very anxious that, as soon 
as the decision of the House of Commons 
shall be pronounced, and the Resolutions 
now submitted to them are affirmed—if 
affirmed they are to be—your Lordships 
should be released from what I consider to 
a great extent your unnecessary attendance 
here. But whilst that question, and the 
other questions hinging upon it, still remain 
in abeyance and undecided, I should not 
think I was performing my duty to the 
Crown if I recommended the adjournment 
of this House for any lengthened period, 
to deprive the Crown of the possibility of 
securing the attendance of this and the 
other House of Parliament at a time when 
it might be necessary for the Crown to 
have recourse to their immediate advice 
and assistance. I again say there is no 
objection on the part of the Government to 
the production of the returns moved for by 
the noble Earl. 

Motion agreed to. 

Papers ordered to be laid before the 
House. 
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REVENUE AND TAXATION. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE moved for certain 
returns connected with the Revenue and 
Taxation, and said, that, although he did 
not believe that they were now entering 
for the first time on a course of peril, yet 
he thought they were persevering in a 
course of great danger to the substantial 
interests of the country, and advancing 
jn that course more rapidly by the sub- 
stitution of direct for indirect taxation in 
raising a considerable portion of the re- 
venue of the country. The Ministers oppo- 
site, and his noble Friend the Postmaster 
General in particular, would remember that 
this was not the first time he had raised 
his voice against the adoption of this sys- 
tem when extended by his own friends in 
the late Government. At the present mo- 
ment there was a current running hard in 
favour of the imposition of direct taxation : 
to this the noble Lords opposite were 
giving their sanction; and the question 
with him was, whether that current were 
running in the right direction, and if 
it were likely .to lead to safe conse- 
quences in a country which was so largely 
indebted that it was obliged to raise 
28,000,000. sterling a year to pay = 
He 
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dividends due to the public creditor. 
did not mean to argue, where a revenue of 
52,0000007. had to be raised annually, 
that in no instance should direct taxation 
be resorted to in aid of the revenue arising 


from indirect taxation. In a time of crisis 
an income might frequently be the ef- 
fectual and aggregate remedy, and when 
the property and income tax was proposed 
by the late Sir Robert Peel in the year 
1842, he felt there was a full justification 
for the measure in the pressure of a great 
public exigency. At a subsequent period, 
too, its continuance had a strong motive, for 
it was reimposed for an important object, 
which it had realised, to the great benefit 
of the country: without the income tax the 
reform of the tariff could not have been 
achieved; but, in the meantime, the system 
of direct taxation had developed its difli- 
culties and dangers. The Government had 
not been able to induce Parliament to 
grant the income tax for more than one 
year, and at length resort was had to the 
most dangerous of all expedients—one- 
tenth part of the whole public revenue. 
The noble Earl had spoken of the necessity 
of resorting to direct taxation for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency created by 
the repeal of indirect taxation. But had 
this reduction been called for by any large 
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class of men, whose judgment and opinion 
ought to have had weight with the Govern- 
ment, or been binding on Parliament ? 
Half the malt tax was to be repealed—at 
whose bidding? The measure had not 
been demanded by petitions; it had not 
been forced on the Administration by an 
adverse majority; it was simply the im- 
politie and gratuitous act of the Govern- 
ment itself. If so, the substitution of di- 
rect taxation in the odious form of the 
house and income tax, for the repealed 
malt duty, should be dealt with not as a 
necessity, but as the gratuitous act of the 
Government, and he hoped the proposition 
would therefore be successfully resisted by 
the representatives of the country. If 
there were any proposition capable of 
being reasoned to demonstration, not only 
on principle but on experience, it was, that 
the present Government were sacrificing 
2,500,000/. of revenue without any ex- 
cuse or palliation whatever; the reduction 
in the price of beer would be so small, that 
the consumer would get no benefit what- 
ever from the proposal, and the benefit 
would be felt only by the brewer and 
great capitalists. This was proved by the 
effects of repealing the war malt tax and 
beer duties; and it was proved by the con- 
clusive evidence given by Mr. Charles Bar- 
clay before their Lordships’ Committee on 
the Burdens on Land. Why was this fatal 
sacrifice made? That the friends of the 
noble Lord on the other side might indeed 
be able to go to the country consti- 
tuencies, and say that they had obtained 
the repeal of a part of the malt tax for 
them; when, in truth, neither the barley- 
grower nor the people of England would 
gain anything by the measure. At the 
same time the Government proposed to 
double the house tax and to increase the 
area of its assessment; and also to bring a 
lower amount of annual income within the 
operation of the Income Tax Bill. This he 
thought a dangerous course, for it was 
substituting for an indirect tax, borne with 
facility and collected with easq and eco- 
nomy, direct taxation of the most odious 
character. If the noble Earl had been 
a personal enemy, he could not wish 
him a greater evil than that of succeed- 
ing in carrying the whole of his measures 
through Parliament, and being represented 
in every taxpaying house as the author of 
the new property tax and the new house 
tax, and as the member of a Government 
that had wasted 2,500,000/7. as an act of 
delusive concession to a class whom it 
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would not even relieve. He begged to re- 
mind their Lordships that the proposals of 
the Government would put in jeopardy 
10,000,000/. of permanent revenue, as 
well as above 5,000,000/. of income tax, 
for that was the produce of the three; and 
that even if the Government succeeded 
fully they would only leave the country with 
a doubtful surplus of 400,0007. Such was 
not the way to keep up the public credit; 
and he warned Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider the effect which their measures 
might eventually have upon the maintenance 
of that credit. He was well aware that 
the noble Lord would triumphantly appeal 
to the price of the funds in proof that our 
credit had not been affected. But he de- 
nied the force of the argument. In the 
first place, was it not just possible that 
other propositions still more subversive of 
public credit had been anticipated justly, 
but fortunately abandoned, not to say for- 
tunately averted? Let him take, as an ex- 
ample, the state of our terminable an- 
nuities; 4,425,000/. annual charge, eqniva- 
lent to four-fifths of the property tax, 
would expire in a few years. Had it not 
been at one time intended to anticipate 
this saving, or, spendthrift-like, to dis- 
count our reversion? Was not this aban- 
doned? Again, might not consols rise if 
all power of relieving the interest at a fu- 
ture time was sacrificed by a wasteful sa- 
crifice of the income of the country ? 
From 1846 to the present time reductions 
had been made, quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, to the amount of 18,845,000/. 
from the national debt; and, should any 
emergency arise requiring a loan to that 
amount, they might go to the country and 
justify their demand by the savings they 
had already effected. No less a sum than 
7,728,000. had been paid off in 1851, 
1852, and 1853. But the measures of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) and his 
Colleagues would, if carried into practice, 
effectually stop any such saving for the 
future. They proposed an extension of 
the house tax, but they would have to 
withdraw the proposition, as other Go- 
vernments had done, for they seemed to 
forget that the strongest Government this 
country had perhaps ever seen—that re- 
presented by Lord Grey in their Lordships’ 
House, and by Lord Spencer in the House 
of Commons—had been forced to with- 
draw a similar tax in deference to the 
wishes of the country. With regard to 
the extension of the income tax to Ireland, 
if the circumstances of the two countries 
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were shown to be analogous, it would be 
only fair that Ireland should be compelled 
to bear her share of the impost; but if they 
were not so, it would be futile for any 
Government to attempt the extension. He 
trusted that, in addressing himself to these 
questions, he had violated no order of the 
House. The truth was, that when a Tax 
Bill came up before their Lordships, they 
were usually told that it was needless to 
go into a discussion of it, as the House 
had no power of suggesting alterations; 
and, therefore, it was all the more neces- 
sary that other opportunities should be 
taken of considering and discussing these 
important questions. The noble Lord 
then moved that there be laid before this 
House— 


“ Detailed Accounts showing the Gross and 
Net Amounts received of the Revenue of Excise, 
Stamps, and Taxes during each of the last Ten 
Years : 

‘* Account showing the Amount applied during 
each of the last Ten Years in reduction of the 
National Debt : 

“ Account showing the Amount advanced and 
repaid during each of the last Ten Years by the 
Loan Commissioners for Public Works : 

“ Account showing the State of the National 
Debt as made up to January 1852, distinguishing 
Permanent from Terminable Debt : 

** Account showing the several Duties and Taxes 
imposed and repealed during each of the last Ten 
Years, showing the actual or estimated Amount of 
each, and distinguishing the Duration of such 
Taxes whether temporary or permanent: And 
also, 

“Account of the Average Price of Barley 
during each of the last Ten Years.” 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, cer- 
tainly the course pursued by the noble Lord 
is not inconsistent with the orders of the 


House. I must, however, say, I conceive 
it is a course which, under all circum- 
stances, may be generally considered in- 
convenient—namely, for a noble Lord, after 
having given notice of his intention to move 
for the production of certain papers to which 
there can be no objection, to avail himself 
of that opportunity to enter into a full dis- 
cussion of the whole financial measures 
which are not even yet fully under the con- 
sideration of the other House of Parliiament. 
If it had been the intention of the noble 
Lord to take that course, I must say that 
to have followed the precedent taken by 
Lord Brougham would have been the more 
legitimate mode of proceeding, because 
then noble Lords would have known what 
they had to expect, and would have come 
down prepared to enter into a discussion 
upon the whole merits of the question. It 
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would be quite in course for the noble Lord 
to proceed by resolution, and by antici- 

tio to condemn the whole course of 

liey pursued by the Government. I must 
say I think that the more regular course, 
notwithstanding the opinion expressed by 
the noble Lord, would have been to wait 
until a substantive proposition came before 
your Lordships’ House; and it is not a 
sufficient answer to say, that when a Tax 
Bill is brought into this House, there is no 
opportunity of amending it. It is true that 
when a Tax Bill is brought up into this 
House—whether it be one for the repeal or 
imposition of a tax—there is nothing to 
revent this House from examining the 
whole merits of the propositions brought 
forward by the Government relative to the 
financial affairs of the country, and from 
deciding whether you will take all the con- 
sequences of accepting or rejecting them. 
That, I conceive, is a more legitimate and 
ordinary mode of proceeding than that 
taken by the noble Lord, of moving for 
unopposed returns for the purpose of en- 
tering upon the whole financial affairs of 
the country. I hope my noble Friend will 


not think that I am treating him with any 
disrespect if I abstain from following him 


into the discussion as to what he supposes 
to be the intention and the consequences 
of the financial policy of the Government. 
I will not either enter into a discussion 
upon the condemnation which the noble 
Lord has passed on the proposition to ex- 
tend the system of direct taxation. I do 
not quarrel with the noble Lord for adhering 
to that opinion, nor will I enter into a dis- 
cussion as to how far it would be advisable 
to proceed upon the principle of direct or 
indirect taxation. The noble Lord himself 
admits it to be & question of degree. He 
does not deny that, to a certain extent, 
direct taxation must be resorted to, to 
make up a deficiency occasioned in the in- 
direct taxation of the country; conse- 
quently, the only question between the 
noble Lord and the Government is, as to 
what extent the increase of direct taxation 
is to be carried, and what proportion it is 
to bear in the whole taxation of the country. 
I must be permitted to say, I think that 
the question of direct taxation is immedi- 
ately and necessarily involved in the course 
of policy the country has determined to 
sanction; and, without any reference to the 
comparative merits of either direct or in- 
direct taxation, there are but two modes 
in which a large amount of revenue can be 
raised—namely, one of direct taxation, af- 
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fecting as large a portion of the community 
as is capable of bearing it; and next, by a 
large amount of taxation to be raised on 
those articles which enter into the most 
general consumption of the people, and on 
which alone you can raise a large amount 
of taxation. Now, the principle commonly 
called Free Trade, upon which the country 
has decided, I take to be this—that upon 
those articles on which you have raised a 
large amount of very heavy taxation— 
articles of general consumption by the mass 
of the people—the country will not now 
tolerate a large amount of taxation to be 
levied. You have laid down the principle, 
not as regards any one particular item, but 
in regard to those articles which necessarily 
enter into the consumption of the people. 
You have taken as your proposition that 
the food of the people must be made cheap. 
Be it so. But if you adopt the principle 
that food and the necessaries of life are to 
be made cheap, and are not to be subjected 
to the amount of taxation which is neces- 
sary to raise the required amount of the 
year’s revenue, the alternative is plain and 
obvious—you must have recourse to that 
other system of taxation which can be 
equally diffused over the masses. In con- 
sistency with the principles of free trade, 
I will defy the noble Lord to vindicate the 
imposition on the articles of malt and tea— 
two great necessaries of life of the working 
classes—of duties respectively amounting 
to 1001. and 2007. per cent on the prime 
cost. We are driven, therefore, by the 
adoption of the principle which has been 
pressed upon us by the other side of the 
House, and which the country has sanc- 
tioned--we, acting frankly and honestly 
upon that principle, have felt it our duty 
to take that course which, in principle, I 
am sure, will not be condemned by the 
noble Lord, of reducing the heavy amount 
of taxation charged on the necessary articles 
of consumption. I will not enter into any 
discussion as to the probable effects of the 
repeal of the Malt tax, though I entertain 
a different opinion from that of the noble 
Lord upon that subject. But I think I 
recollect very high authorities, who are 
looked up to by noble Lords opposite, and 
constantly quoted by them, who have de- 
clared that after the final repeal of the 
Corn Laws it would be impossible, if not 
unjust, to maintain the existing amount of 
duty upon malt. Your Lordships have the 
very highest authority on such questions— 
namely, Sir Henry Parnell, who, upon 
signing the report of the Commission of 
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Excise Inquiry in 1832, laid it down as a 
maxim—‘‘ If you remove the tax upon 
foreign barley, at least one-half of the duty 
upon malt must be taken off as a necessary 
consequence.”’ I think also that Sir James 
Graham intimated his opinion strongly in 
regard to the repeal of the malt duties and 
the corn duties, that you could not with 
any justice repeal the one without also 
repealing the other. Now we did think, 
that in conformity with that principle, and 
acting upon the views of financial policy 
on which Parliament has entered, and which 
the country has sanctioned, that it was just, 
right, and expedient—or, if you like it 
better, wise, just,'and beneficial—to reduce, 
to a very considerable extent, the amount 
of duties on those two great articles of 
consumption—namely, malt and tea. But 
the noble Lord says we are imposing a 
house tax and also a property tax—that is 
to say, we are continuing a property tax 
in the most objectionable possible form. 
Now, in regard to the continuance of a 
property tax, I have nothing to say, be- 
cause I believe that as long as you persevere 
in the present system, the continuance of 
such a tax is not a matter of choice but 
of necessity. The question then arises 
whether we are really continuing it in an 
oppressive form. Now, so far from that, we 
did think that if the Committee of the 
House of Commons which sat last year, 
and which went into great details in regard 
to the income tax, had laid down any one 
proposition more than another it was this— 
that, although it was impossible accurately 
to measure the particular circumstances of 
each individual case, in order to frame an 
income tax according to the principles of 
abstract justice, yet there was one broad 
and palpable distinction to be drawn be- 
tween permanent and temporary incomes. 
And, therefore, when the noble Lord says 
we are imposing this tax in a manner most 
objectionable to the middle classes, I beg 
him to observe, that for the first time, for 
the relief of those middle classes, we are 
drawing this distinction between precarious 
and fixed incomes ; and, without increasing 
the amount paid by the one, we do afford 
to the other material relief by the reduction 
of the amount of the burden at present laid 
on them. The noble Lord talks of the 
strong Government of Lord Grey having 
been obliged to recede from a proposition 
which they had made in regard to the 
house tax. It is true that Lord Grey’s 
Government was at the beginning a very 
strong one, but it was strong by the amount 
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of agitation and excitement raised at that 
time on the question of reform; but from 
the time that question ceased, the stren 

of that Government palpably and visibly 
declined; and, in order to maintain itself, 
it was undoubtedly compelled to yield in 
many things to the demands of those of 
its ultra supporters who had supported it 
for the purpose of obtaining reform, but 
who certainly were desirous of pushing the 
Government further than some of its Mem. 
bers were disposed to go. I do not admit 
that Lord Grey’s Administration, during 
the latter period of its existence, was 
strong. Its weakness was occasioned by 
the under-currents of its quasi supporters, 
But the noble Lord has omitted to recollect 
that there was not only then in existence 
a house tax, but also a window tax; and 
during the administration of the late 
Government, it became a question whether 
preference was to be given to the repeal of 
the window tax or to a house tax. It was 
given to the repeal of the window tax upon 
sanitary considerations; and at the time 
of its repeal, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was desirous of carrying through 
Parliament a house ¢ax, which, in point of 
amount, would have been fully equivalent 
to the window tax, and would have ex- 
ceeded by about 200,000/. the house tax 
which we now propose. If, my Lords, 
there is to be a house tax, I confess I am 
at a loss to understand on what principle 
of justice you can stop short at houses of 
the value of 201. a year, leaving o vast 
majority of houses free from that which 
should touch every one, and yet leaving 
those householders in the possession of all 
the privileges of the elective franchise— 
that franchise which, aceording to the 
opinion of noble Lords opposite, and of the 
liberal party in the House of Commons, 
should be co-extensive and conterminous 
with taxation. But these measures, which 
may possibly never come under your Lord- 
ships’ consideration, are now under the 
consideration of the other House of Parlia- 
ment ; and when they do come before this 
House I shall be prepared to vindicate the 
course which Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken, and to defend each separate 
measure from any attack made upon it by 
noble Lords opposite. There is one point, 
however, to which the noble Baron alluded 
upon which I wish to make one observation 
—I mean his remarks upon what he ealled 
the maintenance of the public eredit. My 
Lords, if I thought that there was anything 
in these measures to shake the public 
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eredit—if I saw in them any danger that 
the good faith of the country could in the 
slightest degree be shaken, or its means 
of meeting its obligations be any way 
afected—my noble Friend may depend 
upon it that he would not more warmly 
oppose them than would myself and my 
Colleagues in this and the other House of 
Parliament. But, my Lords, I see no 
symptoms of any apprehension for the 
credit of the country. At no period of 
time were the funds of this country in a 
higher, or more prosperous, or steady 
condition than they are at the present 
moment ; and therefore my noble Friend, 
aware of the importance of this fact, 
is compelled to have recourse to some 
excuse, and he says that if the funds 
are high they ought not to be, and 
that they would have been much higher 
if we had not thrown the country into 
a state of alarm by the measures 
which he supposes (I know not on what 
ground) Her Majesty’s Government have 
in contemplation. My noble Friend re- 
peated the stale joke of Sydney Smith, in 
vindication of his view of declining wealth 
—namely, that the ‘* Three per Cents 
were the greatest fools in the country.” 
The great 


I differ from my noble Friend. 
monied interest is tolerably alive to its own 
interest, and I still subscribe to the old- 
fashioned notion that the state of the funds 
isa tolerable barometer of the confidence, 
or want of confidence, reposed in a Go- 


vernment by that interest. I venture to 
state, therefore, and I do so with great 
respect, but at the same time with great 
satisfaction, that neither in the state of 
the funds, nor in any expression of feeling 
on the part of the monetary and commer- 
cial interest of the country, can I gather 
that the slightest apprehension has been 
caused by the measures of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. But I should like 
to know how it is, if as my noble Friend 
has alleged, the funds have kept up only 
in consequence of being relieved from the 
alarm which was felt as to the measures 
which the Government was expected to 
bring forward—how it is that the funds 
did not fall under the apprehension of these 
hyper-dangerous measures? When the 
present Government came into office the 
funds were at 96. They have ever since 
kept gradually creeping up, and in a few 
months, notwithstanding the alleged dan- 
gerous views of the Government, and the 
alarm they had spread, the funds’ touched 
100; and from that time to this, despite 
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the apprehensions of my noble Friend, 
they have never been below 100. I ven- 
ture to assume this as a fair indication— 
making due allowance for all the cireum- 
stances which may tend to kcep down the 
interest for money, and which may conse- 
quently affect the funds, and taken in con- 
nexion with, to say the least, the absence 
of any hostile opinion on the part of the 
great commercial classes—no apprehension 
is felt that there will be a failure of the 
public credit in consequence of the mea- 
sures of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
I venture also to express my conviction 
that the funds would be much more likely 
to fall from the apprehension of the conse- 
quences arising from the settlement of the 
present state of things, and of the disso- 
lution of the present Government, than 
from the carrying of those measures which 
we hope (although my noble Friend says 
it is the worst hope which our worst enemy 
would utter) to see carried into effect, I 
do not allude to the minor details, but to 
the substance of those propositions which 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has submitted to the other 
House of Parliament, and which in due 
time will come before your Lordships for 
your decision. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said a few words 
in explanation; he was understood to say 
that Government ought to impose those 
taxes only which could be conveniently 
collected. 

The Eart of DERBY said, he must 
protest against the doctrine which he sup- 
posed to be peculiar to an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that a Government need 
not mind the justice of a tax so long as 
they could procure money. He had never 
said that free trade necessarily contem- 
plated the absence of all imposts; but he 
had contended that free trade did contem- 
plate the absence of disproportionate im- 
port duties, more especially duties upon 
articles of general consumption. He did 
not know his noble Friend’s views of pro- 
portion or disproportion, but he (the Earl 
of Derby) thought that 200 or 250 per 
cent on articles of consumption fell within 
the definition of disproportionate taxation. 
Nor did he think that those classes upon 
whom that duty fell could be termed a 
privileged class, because they complained 
of such disproportionate taxation. 

On Question, agreed to. 


in Counties. 


LOANS TO RATEPAYERS IN COUNTIES. 
The Eart of POWIS moved for a Re- 
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turn of the Amount lent in each year since 
1830 by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Return of the several Loans now outstand- 
ing in each Kingdom—l, on Security of 
County Rates; 2, Railroads; 3, Roads, 
Canals, Docks, and Harbours; 4, other 
Works and Buildings; and of the Years in 
which each of such Loans will be paid off, 
together with the Rate of Interest now 
paid on each Loan. The noble Lord also 
asked whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to provide for the Rate- 
payers in Counties any facilities for bor- 
rowing money for Bridges, Shire Halls, 
Gaols, Asylums, &c., corresponding to 
those which they have hitherto enjoyed 
under the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sion ? 

The Eart of DERBY could have no ob- 
jection to grant the papers moved for by 
his noble Friend; but he had found, since 
he gave the notice yesterday, that there 
was a return of the 8th July, 1851, to the 
House of Commons, which would give up 
to that period the whole of the information 
which his noble Friend required, and which 
went back as far as 1824. The terms of 
the Motion might be altered so as to con- 
tinue that return up to the present time. 
With regard to the question, he presumed 
that his noble Friend adverted to the de- 
clared intention of the Government in one 
part of the Budget to suspend the con- 
tinuous issue of an annual sum to the Loan 
Commission. It was undoubtedly the opi- 
nion of the Government that, in the present 
state of the money market, it was not de- 
sirable to continue a system which had 
been introduced, in the first instance, under 
very different circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of meeting great public distress, and 
a great deficiency of capital in private 
hands. It had, therefore, been thought 
better that, while the repayments should 
continually come in and be applied to the 
Ways and Means, the balance should not 
be continued to be used, and, consequently, 
an addition would be made to the annual 
Ways and Means of the country. His 
noble Friend spoke of the inconvenience 
the country would sustain by the discon- 
tinuance of Government assistance, and put 
it on two grounds. One was that the 
county rates were not a good security; but 
he (the Earl of Derby) must protest against 
the doctrine, that the Government were to 
invest public money in a security that was 
not approved of. The other ground was, 
the reluctance of private lenders to ad- 


The Earl of Powis 





vance money that was to be paid by tem. 
porary instalments. That inconveniengs 
applied not only to works of this descrip. 
tion, but also to works of a different de. 
scription, the expenses of which were to 
be repaid in a similar manner. The ingy. 
rance offices, to a great extent, had pro. 
ceeded on that principle; but they had 
reason to believe that the insurance offices 
had gone to as great an extent as they 
could in lending on this description of se. 
curity, and therefore Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment still had under their considera. 
tion the mode in which they might, to a 
certain extent, intervene between the bor. 
rower and the lender, without making fresh 
advances from the public treasury. He 
did not know whether it would be practi. 
cable to bring the plan to bear, but he 
hoped it might be done. 

Ordered to be laid before the House— 


“ Returns of the Names of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners; of the Expenses of the 
Board ; of the Amounts placed at the Disposal 
of the Commissioners, and Amount remaining 
unissued ; of the Amounts advauced to Borrowers, 
and contracted to be advanced, distinguishing 
such as are on the Security of County Rates ; of 
the Total of Principal and Interest received and 
returned into the Exchequer ; and of the Total 
Amount of Principal remaining unpaid ; and a 
general Statement of the Transactions of the 
Commissioners from their Appointment, June 
1817.” 


House adjourned to Thursday next. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1852. 


Minvutes.] Pusurc Brrr.—1° Parish Constables. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—THE KAFIR 
WAR. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
ask the right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies whether he could inform the House 
of the contents of the despatches received 
per the Queen of the South, from the Cape 
of Good Hope, some hours previously? 
He wished also to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman could state what were the pro- 
spects of the Kafir war; whether there 
was any reason to suppose it had extended 
to the north-east frontier; whether the 
Colonists were leaving to join the republie 
beyond the Kei; and whether any me 
morials had been received from the inhabi- 
tants of Cape Town, complaining of the 
postponement of the Constitution for that 
Colony? 
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Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 


hon. Gentleman had put a series of ques- 
tions founded on the arrival of the Queen 
of the South only a few hours previously, 
the despatches of which had been only so 
short a time in his hands that he had not 
had the opportunity of ascertaining all their 
contents. Nevertheless, he thought he 
should be able to give a satisfactory answer 
tothese questions. He was sorry to say, as 
regarded the first, that he would be hardly 
justified in stating to the House that the 
Kafir war was at an end; but he was fully 
justified in stating that the stronghold of 
the enemy—the Waterkloof—was entirely 
clear of Kafirs, and in the hands of General 
Cathcart, whose expression was that he 
“hoped it was now clear of an enemy for 
ever.” In the Amatolas district, the re- 
bellious chiefs—Sandili, Macomo, and their 
followers—were still sheltered; but the 
troops were in active pursuit of them— 
indeed, they had nearly been arrested by 
the gallantry and bravery of our officers; 
and he was glad to say that he believed no 
danger existed as regarded them. With 
respect to the second question, he had no 
reason whatever to suppose that the war 
had extended to the north-east frontier, or 
indeed that it had spread in any other 


direction; and he had no knowledge of the 
other fact adverted to in the third question 


of the hon. Gentleman. With regard to 
memorials from Cape Town on the subject 
of the postponement of the Constitution, he 
had only received one, besides the despatch 
of the Government of the Colony. He had, 
however, received a despatch from Governor 
Darling on the subject, in which it was 
stated that no excitement whatever pre- 
vailed in the Colony, and that the general 
feeling was quite satisfactory. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had some time ago, in 
answer to a question from the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
J. Russell), promised to lay the papers on 
the table in reference to the Constitution 
at the Cape, and he wished now to know 
when they would be ready, for he observed 
they had been read in the Assembly at the 
Cape, and it was hard they had not obtained 
them here. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the papers moved for by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, on the 
subject of the Constitution of the Cape, 
had not been withheld by any fault of the 
Colonial Office. They had been only asked 
for a few days since—they were now nearly 
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ready; and when he had added those re- 
ceived by the last arrival, they should be 
laid before the House without delay. 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, he also 
wished to ask a question. The territory 
called British Kafraria had been hitherto 
treated as British territory, and he now 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them, along with 
the correspondence that had been promised, 
the instructions he had sent out as to the 
character which the territory in question 
would bear at the conclusion of the war? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
correspondence on the subject of the future 
course of the Government with respect to 
the boundary of British Kafraria, at the 
conclusion of the war, was not one of the 
papers moved for by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London. The sub- 
ject involved in that question was very 
extensive, and by no means of an easy na- 
ture, for it referred not only to the eastern 
boundary, but also to the northern boundary 
of the Colony. He was, however, in cor- 
respondence with General Catheart on the 
subject of the eastern boundary—he had 
sent a despatch by the last mail, but till he 
had received an answer he could not give a 
reply to the question of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, if the statements which had appear- 
ed in the Cape newspapers were true— 
namely, that Kafirs taken in the clearing 
of the Waterkloof were immediately hung; 
and if so, whether this was justified by the 
laws of war? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no official knowledge of the fact alluded to 
in the first part of the question. No men- 
tion was made in any of the despatches he 
had received of executions. As regarded 
the second part of the question—with re- 
spect to the rules of war—he apprehended 
that the rule of war was, that when an 
enemy showed no quarter, to meet him in 
a similar spirit; but, on the other hand, he 
had no hesitation in saying to execute a 
prisoner was not consistent with the laws 
of war. It should, however, be always 
borne in mind that a great portion of the 
Kafirs and Hottentots engaged in this war 
were British subjects, and as such were 
guilty of high treason. He certainly had 
seen in a newspaper, and he had also heard 
it through a private channel, that in clear- 
ing the Waterkloof some persons were hung 
—under what circumstances he could not 
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say; but he would not be doing justice to 
the extreme gallantry and bravery of both 
officers and soldiers employed in that task, 
if he believed for a moment that they had, 
by any unnecessary act of cruelty to the 
enemy, tarnished the high reputation which 
they had so nobly acquired. 

Mr. HINDLEY: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman make inquiry into the truth of 
the statement ? 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
should have added that he had seen the 
general orders issued by General Cathcart 
to the troops prior to the expedition across 
the Kei, and that one of the most distinct 
orders among them was to avoid any un- 
necessary loss of life. He (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) had, however, no objection to make 
inquiry into the statement; but he should 
also observe at the same time that he had 
the fullest confidence in the humanity and 
discretion of General Cathcart, as well as 
in the bravery and gallantry of the troops. 


Ways and Means— 


WAYS AND MEANS — THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT — ADJOURNED DEBATE 
(THIRD NIGHT). 

Order for Committee read. 

Debate resumed, 

Sm De LACY EVANS said, a desire 
had been expressed on the previous night 


that the diseussion should, if possible, be | 


concluded that evening. It had, however, 
only lasted as yet two nights, and it must 
be remembered that the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, | 
| being agreed to bear a certain quantity of 


with all his skill as an orator, had been 


compelled to occupy nearly the whole of | 


one night in the development of his plan. 
Ile (Sir De L. Evans) thought, then, it 
was rather too much to expect that the 
whole of the representatives of the country 
should be called upon to decide in two 
evenings upon this 


Committee upon it. 


of the country to be expressed with regard 


to it; and on all these grounds he hoped | 


the Committee would not be pressed to a! 
| and made payable upon all such Dwelling Houses 


decision to-night. 


{COMMONS} 








important subject. | 
Again, only one metropolitan Member had | 
yet had an opportunity of addressing the | 
Another reason was, | 
that time onght to be given for the opinion | 
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extent are brought forward it is extremely 
desirable that a sufficient interval should 
elapse to enable the country fully to con. 
sider them, and that there should be ample 
discussion in this House; but I eannot but 
remember the moment at which we are 
assembled, and the absolute necessity that 
there is for the House adjourning for g 
considerable period. I assure the Honse 
that nothing is more foreign to my nature, 
or more repugnant to the wishes of the 
Government, than in any way to precipitate 
a conclusion upon any great constitutional 
point on which the will of the House has 
not been perfectly expressed. The hon, 
and gallant Gentleman referred to my state- 
ment; but he must recollect that that state- 
ment included a great variety of subjects, 
I do think it would be only fair to the 
Government if before the holidays we could 
take one vote. I do not want in any way 
to narrow the issue. I wish, if I possibly 
can, to put it ona principle. I do not ask 
any Gentleman on either side of the House, 
by voting on this occasion, to come to any 
direct vote in favour of the repeal of the 
Tea Duties, or the Hop Duties, or the Malt 
Duty, or of any detail of the Income Tax, 
or even of the mere details of the vote on 
which we are to come to an issue to-night. 


| All I ask the House is, that it will at least 


affirm what we consider a vital principle, 
and that it will allow us to bring forward 
measures of financial reform (not merely 
with reference to the particular plans we 
propose) which depend upon the country 


direct taxation. I do not ask any Gentle- 
man to be in the least pledged by the vote 
he may come to to-night to any details of 
this Resolution. I only ask you to affirm 
that the area of direct taxation should be 
extended. 

TIouse in Committee. 

Question again proposed— 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Iler Majesty, from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by 
the Act 14 & 15 Vict. ce. 36, upon Inhabited 
Dwelling Houses in Great Britain, according to 
the annual value thereof, shall cease and deter- 
mine, and in lieu thereof there shall be granted 


The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE.- | “e following Duties (that is to say)” :— 


QUER: I am sure, Sir, there is no Mem- 


Viscount JOCELYN said, he regretted 


ber in this House who is less inclined to | that he should stand for a moment in the 
throw any difficulties in the way of Gentle-| way of hon. Gentlemen expressing their 
men expressing their opinions than myself, | opinions, whose opinions were of far higher 
and I am sure I have never exhibited any | value than his; but at the same time he 


desire to restrict our debates. 


I am per- | 


would be sorry to give a vote upon a ques- 


feetly aware that when measures of this tion differing from those with whonr he had 
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hitherto had the pleasure to act—espe- 
cially differing from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford (Mr. Gladstone), for whose opinion on 
all matters of general policy he had the 
highest regard and respect—without stat- 
ing his reasons for doing so. He had come 
to the consideration of the proposition of 
Her Majesty’s Government in a different 
spirit from that which appeared to have 
actuated those around him. He was one 
of those who had been returned to Parlia- 
ment to maintain intact the great measures 
of commercial freedom on which the fiscal 

liey of the country had been regulated, 
and which he believed had tended to im- 
prove the condition of all classes; and 
when he Jooked at the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it was with no 
small degree of gratification he found that 
there was no attempt to reverse the policy 
which they had adopted—a policy which 
the Government had acquiesced in—a po- 
licy which Parliament had sanctioned. 
When he looked at the measures of the 
Government, he found in them a frank ad- 
mission of the justice of that policy; and 
he trusted the House and the country 
would yet find in those Ministers the ablest 
supporters of a wise extension of that po- 
liey. He was not prepared to question the 
prudence of the course which had been 
marked out by the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, in reference to the 
order in which the items of the Budget 
were to be taken. If, indeed, he believed 
that the income tax was henceforth to be 
considered as a temporary source of reve- 
nue—if he believed that any party in this 
House were prepared to propose measures 
for its reduction, tending to ultimate abo- 
lition—if he believed that the finances of 
the country would admit of such a step, 
then he might agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Oxford, that it was their first duty to 
look to the position of that tax, and to 
place it on a proper footing. But believing, 
as he did, that the income tax must, at all 
events for the present, be viewed as a per- 
manent source of taxation—believing it to 
be necessary to carry out the financial ar- 
rangements proposed—looking to the con- 
duet of different Governments with respect 
to this tax—secing that whenever it was 
on the point of expiring, arguments were 
found for its reimposition—believing it was 
not an unpopular tax if fairly adjusted—he 
could not consider that it was of much im- 
portance whether the income tax were dis- 
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cussed now or at a future period. Neither 
could he wonder at the position which had 
been assumed by the Government them- 
selves. He could not wonder that they 
were anxious to ascertain the position in 
which they stood before the House and the 
country. Nothing was so objectionable as 
a Government on sufferance. A Govern- 
ment on sufferance was injurious to the 
men who formed the Administration, and 
it was objectionable for the sake of the 
best interests of the country. They had 
had experience of a Government of suffer- 
ence—they recollected the last three years 
of the Administration of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), composed of men of 
great ability, and presided over by the 
noble Lord himself, whose integrity and 
ability were unimpeachable; but the House 
would recollect that for two years he was 
impeded in bringing forward any measures 
of public importance simply by the want 
of power to carry them out. He thought, 
therefore, that the Government were right 
in endeavouring to ascertain their position; 
they might not have chosen the best, but 
they had not certainly chosen the least 
dangerous question on which to test it, and 
they were not open to the charge of an 
immoderate desire to retain office. To his 
mind there were two principles involved in 
this Budget: the first was a readjustment 
of the direct taxation of the country; and 
the second was an extension of the policy 
which they all supported—a reduction of 
the duties on articles of general consump- 
tion. With regard to the first principle— 
when he looked at the fact that there were 
two direct taxes that were imposed upon 
the country, and that a comparatively small 
portion of the community were subjected 
to them, he thought it was matter for grave 
consideration how far they should allow a 
system to continue which was obnoxious to 
every principle of sound policy, and how 
they could go on for any length of time 
with a system which excluded a portion of 
the community deeply interested in the 
welfare, tranquillity, [and good government 
of the country from bearing a fair propor- 
tionate share in its burdens. With regard 
to the second principle—an extension in 
the reduction of duties on articles of gen- 
eral consumption—that appeared to him to 
be a question whieh depended entirely on 
the financial condition of the country. He 
would never be a party to shifting taxation 
from one class to another, for the purpose 
of relieving or benefiting any particular 
interest. Such a principle was contrary 
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to the policy by which he had always been 
guided. If it should happen that by the 
reduction of the duty on one article of con- 
sumption any particular interest was bene- 
fited, so much the better for it, but the ad- 
vantage to that class alone was no ground 
for proposing such a reduction. He now 
came to the consideration of the Budget. 
Whilst he looked at the separate proposi- 
tions, he was still desirous to regard it as 
a whole. In the first place, as the repre- 
sentative—the unworthy representative— 
of a community largely interested in the 
shipping interest, he would return thanks 
to Her Majesty’s Government for the care 
and attention they had bestowed on that 
interest. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) insinuated 
the other evening that the measures now 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
for the relief of the shipping interest were 
measures prepared by their predecessors. 
If, indeed, they were so prepared—if, in- 
deed, the predecessors of the present Go- 
vernment were aware of the wants of 
that community, and had not the cou- 
rage to bring forward those propositions, 
all he-could say was they were more to 
blame than he had before believed them 
to be. But whether that were so or 
not, as Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment had had the courage to deal with that 
question, he tendered them the thanks of 
the community he represented, and he 
thought he might also say the thanks of 
the community at large. He begged also 
to say, with reference to the shipping in- 
terest, during the existence of the late Go- 
vernment he had, on several occasions, 
brought before the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax the importance of 
abolishing the timber duties, not so much 
because he considered the amount of the 
duty as a point of importance, as because 
he thought it unjust in principle to main- 
tain a duty on the raw material in manu- 
facture, while the manufactured article it- 
self was admitted to free competition. He 
trusted the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be directed to that subject, 
as he believed that nothing would more 
tend to the benefit of the shipowner than 
the reduction of that duty. He came now 
to the question of the income tax. He had 
always thought it a matter for grave con- 
sideration how far Parliament was justified, 
in 1841, in placing the scale of exemption 
so high as 150/.; but it must be recollected 
that at that time there were important rea- 
sons for the course which his late right hon. 


Viscount Jocelyn 
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| Friend (Sir Robert Peel) pursued. At that 


time there was a large deficiency in the 
| Exchequer. It was necessary immediately 
|to meet that deficiency. It was of import. 
| ance to pas the measure with as little Oppo- 
sition as possible, and it was distinctly de- 
clared it would be only imposed for three 
years. But now that it was to be con. 
tinued as a permanent tax, none of those 
arguments held good for allowing it to re. 
main in its present position, and every ar- 
gument of policy and justice was in favour 
of its reconsideration. Though he did not 
bind himself to the details of the Govern. 
ment proposition, he believed it was a step 
in the right direction. There was another 
point with reference to the income tax on 
which he wished to say a word; and here 
he was sorry to say he was at issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone). He 
knew the authorities his right hon. Friend 
had quoted were high authorities. He knew 
that the names of Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Peel must always have great weight in that 
House, and he admitted that the opinion of 
his right hon. Friend himself was always 
worthy of great consideration. But there 
was an authority still higher than the 
names of these most eminent statesmen, 
and that authority was his own sense of 
what was just and right; and he must say 
that he could not bring himself to believe 
that it was just and right to levy the same 
tax upon precarious incomes derived from 
daily toil and the labour of mental and 
bodily faculties, as upon incomes of a per- 
manent nature. Precarious incomes de- 
pended any moment upon the visitation of 
God. At any moment the man who had 
only a precarious income might lose either 
his mental or bodily faculties, and be wholly 
incapacitated for exertion; but the man who 
enjoyed a permanent income, whatever 
might be the state of his health, still con- 
tinued to receive that income, and still pos- 
sessed the power to make a provision for 
his family. He might be wrong, but his 
sense of justice revolted against taxing the 
two men equally, and believing the princi- 
ple of distinction which the Government 
had introduced to be equitable, he could not 
refuse to give it his support. He came 
now to the question of the house tax. He 
knew how unpopular that tax was. He 
knew how he endangered the good feelings 
of those he represented; but there was & 
feeling above that—the sense of indepen- 
dence—whieh should induce every Member 
of the House of Commons to act as he 
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thought best for the public welfare. It ap-| those duties; and he well remembered that 
eared to him that the arguments for ex- | all the evidence laid before that Committee 
tending the area of the income tax applied | went to prove the arguments on which the 
with equal force to the house tax. Great| right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
authorities had pronounced a house tax the | quer had based the proposed reduction— 
best that could be imposed, as testing the that the price of tea in China would be 
means of the occupiers to contribute to the | little, if at all, raised by the increased de- 
State. The hon. Member for the West | mand in this country, and that the con- 
Riding seemed to think a house tax was | sumers would be benefited, if not entirely, 
not necessary at all. That was not the | almost to the full amount of the reduction 
question. The question they were consid- | in duty. He knew no article which enter- 
ering was this: a house tax having been | ed more into the consumption of the hum- 
imposed, would they extend it? It was/ bler classes, or any that they more dearly 
proposed to double the amount of the| prized than tea, and he thought the Go- 
house tax, and to extend it to houses of | vernment deserved credit for endeavouring 
101. a year, for the purpose of reducing | to diminish the cost of their favourite to 
the duty on malt. He had great doubts of | those classes. There was another subject 
the wisdom of reducing the duty on malt. | to which he wished to allude—the proposal 
Regarding it solely as a consumers’ ques-|to tax the funded property of Ireland. 
tion, and not for a moment as benefiting | They had heard high authorities on both 
the agricultural interests, he owned that sides of the House. The right hon. Gen- 
from all he could gather from the highest | tleman the Member for the University of 
authorities on the subject, the consumer | Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), and the right 
would be benefited more than people al-| hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
lowed, not so much by the reduction of the | Department (Mr. Walpole), had fully dis- 
tax itself as by the encouragement that| cussed that point. He did not pretend to 
reduction would afford to other parties to| enter into the discussion, but this he did 
enter the brewing trade, whereby competi-} say, as far as he had ever known, the 
tion would be introduced, and the commu-| funded property of Ireland must be con- 
nity secured the supply of beer at a cheaper | sidered as part of the funded property 
rate. Whether the reduction should be|of the United Empire. If, therefore, 
made at the present moment or not was an-| there was a breach of faith with the 
other question; but he was satisfied that | public creditor, it was in 1841, when they 
the question must within a short time | imposed the income tax on the funded pro- 
come before Parliament, for they had the/ perty of England, and left the funded pro- 
best authorities in favour of the reduction | perty of Ireland exempt. One reason for 
of the malt tax; and he considered no au-| not then imposing it on Ireland, was the 
thority on agricultural questions higher | distress of the landed interest—a distress 
than that of the right hon Baronet the} unparalleled in any country in the world; 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham). | but, in principle, for the life of him, he 
If he might be permitted to make a sug-j could not see why Ireland should not con- 
gestion, he would say that the House | tribute to the resources of the Empire. He 
should look at the question solely as a/ candidly acknowledged that no one knew 
question of principle, not of detail. Let} better than he did the condition of Ireland, 
them not look at the question of the| and the suffering which she had endured; 
reduction of the malt tax as involving| but that was no justification for exempting 
the necessity of doubling the house tax | Ireland from bearing a share of the na- 
in order to make up the deficiency; but | tional burdens. He felt that they, the 
let them confine themselves to the as-| Irish, had suffered greatly, but England 
sertion of principles, and let those prin-| had come forward with a generous hand to 
ciples be the extension of the area of| assist them. If there were any burdens 
direct taxation, and a further reduction of | resting upon the land, let those burdens be 
duties on articles of general consumption. | relieved; their existence was still no argu- 
They would carry the first principle in the | ment why the Irish should not be made 
Resolutions to broaden the area of the| to bear their proportion of the burdens on 
house and income tax, and the second is|the Empire. He had endeavoured to take 
that for the reduction of the tea duties. | a general view of the propositions of Her 
With respect to the tea duties, he had the | Majesty’s Government; and believing, as 
honour to be a Member of the Committee | he did, that they amounted to the assertion 
which sat five years ago on the subject of | of great and sound principles; believing, as 
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he did, that many of them would be of 
great advantage to the people—he was not 
prepared to peril those principles and those 
great advantages by voting against the 
Resolution, because he might not approve 
of every proposition involved in it. In 
voting for the Goyernment proposition he 
conceived he was affirming the principle 
of direct taxation properly adjusted, and 
the perseverance in those principles which 
the great statesman with whom he had so 
long the honour of acting had maintained, 
of mitigating those burdens which pressed 
most heavily on the springs of industry. 
Mr.BERNAL OSBORNE said, that so 
far from having any wish to review the finan- 
cial scheme of the Government in a captious 
spirit, he was willing to give credit to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for two main points in his Bud- 
get. He felt that he was entitled to credit, 
in the first place, for the relief he had 
afforded to the shipping interest. 
lamented, indeed, that he had not gone 
further, and taken off the duty on timber; 
but at any rate he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for what he had done in that 
line. He thought likewise that the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken a sagacious and 
statesmanlike view with respect to the Tea 
Duties. He was not disposed to quarrel 
and split straws with him because the re- 
duction was to effected in six years instead 
of aless time, as proposed by the hon, 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. MacGregor), but 
would at once say that he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman deserved credit for 
those two propositions. He was even dis- 
posed to go further, and say that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, in bring- 
ing forward the Budget, was as clear a 
statement as had ever been put before that 
House. He (Mr. B. Osborne) knew no 
man in that House who combined the two 
antagonistic qualities of lucidity and ob- 
security so much as the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he was bound to admit that in 
placing his financial statement before the 
House he had done so without any reserve 
or mystification, and that there could be 
no mistake on either side of the House as 
to what they were about to vote for in the 
present Budget. Having made these ad- 
missions, he trusted he might be allowed 
to look at the Budget as a whole; and if it 
was true, as the hon. Member for Taunton 
(Mr. Mills) stated on the previous night, 
that there was universal disappointment 
throughout the country at the contents of 
the Budget, he would take the liberty of 
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asking what that disappointment had arisen 
from? Was it not from the magnificent 
promises which were held out by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer? The promises of the right hon, 
Gentleman were so magnificent that the 
people in the country actually thought that 
he had obtained possession by some means 
of the philosopher’s stone—that a fiscal 
millennium was about to ensue—that the 
time was coming when tax-gathering would 
cease, and when the Consolidated Fund 
would be converted into a refuge for dis- 
tressed agriculturists. What was it that 
‘*loomed in the distance”’ in the month of 
June last? If he understood the promise 
which was held out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his address to his constituents, 
as published in the Times of June last, 
and again in his speech at Aylesbury, as 
reported in the same paper, it was just this 
—that in his forthcoming Budget he un- 
dertook no less a task than the total reyi- 
sion of the taxation of the eccuntry—not a 
mere shifting of taxation from the shoulders 
of one class to another. In the right hon. 
Gentleman’s address to his constituents, 
dated June 2, 1852—and he (Mr. B, 0s- 
borne) begged the Committee to remark 
that that was not a common address, merely 
soliciting the votes of the electors, but an 
address in which he propounded a policy 
conveyed in beautiful language and most 
indistinct terms—in that address the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“One of the soundest means, among others (to 
diminish the cost of production), is a revision of 
our taxation; juster notions of taxation are 
more prevalent than heretofore ; the possibility of 
greatly relieving the burdens of the community by 
both adjustment and reduction seems to loom in 
the future.” 


Well, what happened in December? Had 
they had a revision of taxation? No. All 
that they had was an ingenious attempt to 
transfer a large portion of 2,500,0001., 
which was now raised through the meaus 
of an excise duty, to the shoulders of a 
class who were not supposed to be very 
favourable to the Government—the 10}. 
householders; and there was this peculiarity 
about the Budget, that whilst the house 
tax was to be immediately extended and 
doubled, and the income tax brought down 
to men receiving 501. a year from real 
property, the remission of the tea duties 
was to be spread over six years. The taxes 
were immediate, but the remissions loomed 
in the future. He denied that the Budget 
would at all conduce to reconcile conflict 
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ing interests, as the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Viscount Jocelyn) 
seemed to suppose. The noble Lord, he 
observed, had succeeded in catching the 
jargon of the other side of the House. It 
was merely ‘‘ the area of taxation that was 
to be increased’’ by the present Budget, 
they were told—which, to his (Mr. B. Os- 
borne’s) mind, looked very much like as if 
a certain portion of the Budget were about 
to be withdrawn. The Budget seemed to 
him as if it had been conceived in a hostile, 
if not a revengeful spirit, against the middle 
classes. [ Cries of **Oh!”’] What did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer say in that 
singularly lucid and clear speech of his? 
He said, that ‘*the tenpounders were re- 
velling in the relief which they enjoyed 
from the repeal of the corn laws.”” These 
words conveyed something very distinct 
to his mind, and convineed him that the 
right hon. Gentleman had framed his 
Budget, not as a healing measure to re- 
concile conflicting interests, but as a 
scourge to the backs of those who were 
“revelling in the relief which they enjoyed | 
frm the repeal of the corn laws.” 





He had no doubt himself this was the | 
spirit in which the Budget was framed, | 


“You middle classes have gained every- | 
thing by the repeal of the corn laws; if 
you will have free trade, you shall pay for 
it, therefore you shall have the house duty | 
doubled and extended to houses of 10/., and | 
the income tax extended to incomes from | 
property of 501.”” The noble Lord (Viscount | 
Jocelyn) had rather entered into a discus- 
sion of direct taxation. He, for one, did not | 
intend to argue the respective merits of 
direet or indirect taxation. He candidly 
owned that he was of opinion that in an 
old country having to raise 60,000,0000. 
annually, direct taxation should be extended 
with great caution. He had never been 
one of those who theorised on direct tax- 
ation. It might be very well in a new 
country; but he very much doubted if, in 
a country like this, with a great debt and 
4 purely artificial system, they could pro- 
ceed with safety in making all taxation 
direet. Sure he was that previous to ex- 
tending the area of taxation, to use the 
now fashionable term, they were bound to 
undertake a review of the whole system of 
taxation with a view to its revision. But 
he doubted whether it was wise, politie, or 
beneficial to make all their taxes depend 
upon a system of direct taxation. He dis- 
missed that part of the subject, to which 
he should not have alluded if it had not 
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been alluded to by the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn. He now came 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary last night, and he 
must say that he thought the criticism of 
that right hon. Gentleman upon the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) was most 
extraordinary. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole), alluding to the house tax, 
said that the right hon. Member for Halifax 
had imposed a most unjust tax upon houses; 
and what was the remedy proposed by the 
Home Secretary? Why, he thought the 
tax so unjust that he proposed to double it 
at once. [Mr. Watpote said that he had 
described the tax as unequal.] Well, but 
how did the right hon. Gentleman render 
it more equal? The Government adopted 
an arbitrary line, and proposed to extend 
the tax to 10/. houses; but if the tax was 


just in principle, why did they stop at 10/. 


houses ? He was not one of those who were 
particularly enamoured of the house tax. 
He doubted the justice of that tax, and he 
thought the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. Cobden) had succeeded last 
night in making out a very strong case 
against it; but he asked the Home Se- 
cretary, if the house tax was unequal under 
the dynasty of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, how he (Mr. Walpole) made it 
more equal by extending it to 102. houses ? 
Why were such large numbers of cottages 
in the country to be excluded from the 
operation of this extended tax, which would 


| tell almost exclusively upon the towns ? He 


contended that if this tax was just in prin- 
ciple, the Government were bound to apply 
it equally to town and country. What was 
sauce for your town goose was equally 
sauce for your rural gander, and it was 


‘not by plucking the feathers of the one 


bird that any compensation could be given 
to the other. Let the Committee mark 
that ‘‘compensation” was the term, and 


| he was prepared to argue that this plan of 


laying on the house tax was nothing more 
than compensation to the agricultural in- 
terest. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Several hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
said no. Were they inclined to listen to 
what he should adduce as proof? He was 
sorry to trouble the Committee with another 
quotation from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The right hon, Gentleman had 
been so much quoted that he must bear a 
charmed life. What said he, in the month 
of March, and as late as the month of July, 
as to the plans for compensation to the 
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landed interest? It was a very curious 
thing that the right hon. Gentleman had 
fixed upon the exact amount of compen- 
sation which he was ready to give. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tt is quite clear, by your system of local tax- 
ation, land is subject to 2,500,000/, more than 
any other property in the country.” 


Ways and Means— 


Now this was the exact half of the malt 
tax which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to take off. ‘If Parliament will 
not, in the manner I recommend’? — 
namely, by countervailing duties, which 
were now given up— 

“do justice to the agricultural interest, they 
must submit toa revision of the taxation of the 
country, and they may depend upon it the redress 
which their own sense of justice will ultimately 
prompt them to accord to the agricultural interest 
will be obtained in a manner far more coarsely, 
and by means much more expensive.” . . . . 
“The policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers is to do 
justice to the land; to bring in measures of re- 
dress for all those great producing interests 
which are now suffering injustice ; if the country 
will not have recourse to these remedial measures 
we bow to their decision; but, though we may 
not be Ministers, still, as Members of Parliament, 
we will labour for other measures of redress ; we 
will, though in opposition”—{in which situation he 
(Mr. B. Osborne) hoped soon to see them]—“ exert 
ourselves to obtain those countervailing and com- 
pensatory regulations which justice demands.” 
That was in the month of March; but, at 
a dinner of his constituents at Newport 
Pagnel, on the 14th of July, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“Tt is in reviewing the system of taxation, in 
the readjustment of that system, that the culti- 
vators of the soil will find that compensation 
which they have a right to expect from the abro- 
gation of the corn laws.” 

That was the opinion expressed in the 
month of July last by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government— 
[ Laughter. ] Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at 
the head of the Government. There was 
no doubt of that, and he was glad to see 
the right hon. Gentleman, on account of 
his abilities and talents, in such a position. 
But what did a right hon. Gentleman say 
who was at the tail of the Government ? 
He would inform the House what were the 
opinions of that right hon. Gentleman, 
which were so far valuable, because he was 
almost the last of the Romans—the last of 
the Protectionists. Whenever that right 
hon. Gentleman wrote a letter he, (Mr. B. 
Osborne) was always delighted to see it. 
It was true that a great many letters had 
been forged in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
name, but, in order to secure correct copies, 


Mr. B. Osborne 
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he (Mr. B. Osborne) did—what he recom. 
mended every hon. Member to do—he took 
in the Stamford Mercury, a most excellent 
paper, and, having the advantage of being 
the right hon. Gentleman’s organ, no 
fictitious letters were printed in it. Well, 
what did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster say? 
He was going to read them the right hon, 
Gentleman’s very last, last letter. He 
would pass over the right hon. Gentleman’s 
avowal that he was one to maintain mo- 
narchical institutions, and all his reflections 
on his friend Sir Montague Cholmeley, and 
come to his opinion of the present Budget, 
Here was the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster writing to those deluded Lin. 
colnshire farmers, and here was what he 
said— 

“The Government have presented a financial 
scheme, which, although there is only a surplus 
revenue of 1,300,000/., will relieve the agricul- 
tural interest of a vexatious impost to the amount 
of 2,500,000.” 

Well, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
seem particular to a shade or two. He 
did not tell those to whom he wrote that in 
his way of stating the question he was 
leaving a deficit of 1,200,000I., but he en- 
deavoured to persuade the electors of Lin- 
colnshire that the financial scheme of the 
Government would, from a surplus revenue 
of 1,300,000/.—the Government, he (Mr. 
B, Osborne) supposed, being so generous 
as to make up the difference from their 
own salaries,—enable them to remove a 
vexatious impost of 2,500,000/. Now, he 
asked any Gentleman whether, after hearing 
these statements of the head and tail of 
the Government combining all shades of 
opinion, they could doubt that the house 
tax was laid upon the middle classes as 
what the right hon. Gentleman called 
compensatory regulation for the suffering 
agricultural interest? [ Cries of « Oh!]” He 
thought there could be no doubt that this 
house tax was laid on for no other reason 
than as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said, to 
compensate the agricultural classes for what 
they had lost by the repeal of the corn 
laws. Now, they had heard a great deal 
about the malt tax, and he must say that 
if the Exchequer was overflowing, and 
other more oppressive taxes were taken off, 
he, for one, would have no objection to vote 
for the repeal of the malt tax ; but at the 
same time he thought it was one of those 
taxes which ought not to be removed, unless 
the country was in a state of great pros 
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perity, and there was a real, and not a 
fictitious surplus in the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in dealing with this question last 
night, had argued as if there was a great 
surplus in the Exchequer, and he did not 
seem for a moment to consider that by 
taking off the malt tax he was making a 
deficit. The right hon. Gentleman kept 
steadily out of the consideration of the 
Committee the fact, that in taking off the 
malt tax he was making such a deficit that 
the Government were obliged to extend 
and double the house tax, and to lower the 
income tax to 100/. of precarious income, 
and 501. of fixed incomes. The right hon. 
Gentleman had argued the matter as if he 
was doing all this from an overflowing Ex- 
chequer, instead of commencing by making 
a deficit. He (Mr. B. Osborne) thought 
the right hon. Home Secretary, when he 
was arguing as to the effect of repealing 
the malt tax, and looked back for something 
like 100 years, quite forgot the altered 
habits and tastes of the people of this 
country. He seemed completely to have 
forgotten that the people of this country 
now consumed upwards of 60,000,000 Ib. 
of tea, and 40,000,000 lb. of coffee, a cir- 


cumstance unheard of 100 years ago, and 
that the taste for those beverages was 


unquestionably extending. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) would not stop to argue this 
question upon sanitary grounds, for he be- 
lieved that to be purely nonsense. He be- 
lieved it would be just as possible to prove 
that there was a great increase of nervous 
disorders in consequence of the use of tea, 
as to prove that there was any harm in good 
wholesome beer—such beer as was brewed 
by his excellent Friend the Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass). He (Mr. B. Osborne) be- 
lieved with the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Works (Lord J. 
Manners) beer to be a good, wholesome, 
and national beverage, and, therefore, he 
at once dismissed all sanitary considera- 
tions on the subject. He must deny, how- 
ever, that this proposed reduction of the 
malt tax was a consumer’s question. He 
denied that the price would be materially 
affected so far as the artisan and mechanic 
were concerned. What had every Gentle- 
man who was acquainted with the brewing 
trade, and who had spoken during the 
debate, said on the subject? The hon. 
Member for Derby, who, he thought, had 
sailed rather near the wind with regard to 
protection, had admitted last night, that 
although barley had been falling in price 
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for many years, the brewer was the only 
man who got the benefit. Indeed, that 
hon. Gentleman said in effect, “If you'll 
take off the whole malt tax, we will give 
you something handsome;’’ and it seemed 
that this ‘‘ something handsome,”’ if one- 
half the malt tax was repealed, would be 
a farthing a quart on the price of beer! 
But if it did not benefit the artisan, how 
would this partial remission of the malt 
tax benefit the farmer ? Now, he was him- 
self a considerable barley-grower. He had 
taken some pains in considering the sub- 
ject, and he did not believe the proposed 
measure could benefit the agricultural in- 
terest generally. What portion of the 
agricultural interest was chiefly suffering 
at this time ? Not the producers of barley. 
He knew that the barley-producers were 
never better off than they were now. He 
had himself sold barley Jast week, and he 
had never got a better price since he had 
been farming. But what was the des- 
cription of agricultural land, the occupiers 
of which were now complaining? The 
heavy clay lands, the wheat lands. Well, 
he might be told, perhaps, that this land 
would be forced into the production of 
barley; but what sort of barley would they 
get from such land? Every one at all ac- 
quainted with the subject knew that the 
inferior sorts of barley had no sale with the 
brewers, but the brighter kinds of barley, 
such as the best Chevalier barley, were 
what they bought. It was then absurd to 
suppose that the partial remission of the 
malt tax could be of any benefit to the 
farmer. Then something had been said 
about the advantages which would be de- 
rived by the farmer with regard to the 
fattening of cattle; but the opinion of all 
the practical men of science—of Baron 
Leibig, of Dr. Lyon Playfair, and of others, 
who were examined before Lord Mont- 
eagle’s Committee in 1846—was, that 
cattle might be fattened much better upon 
ground barley than upon malt. He denied 
that this partial remission of the malt tax 
would benefit either the consumer by low- 
ering the price of beer materially, or the 
agricultural interest as a whole, by allowing 
the farmer to grow a high class of barley, 
or to fatten his cattle to advantage. But 
he could adduce on this point the evidence 
of a Gentleman who had applied his mind 
to these matters, and who was well qua- 
lified to form a judgment on the subject. 
In the year 1851, when the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass) brought forward his 
Motion for a reduction of one-half of the 
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malt tax, the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) expressed 
himself in the following terms :— 


**No man had voted more steadily than him 
self for the total repeal of the malt tax; but its 
partial remission would neither diminish the ex- 
pense of its collection nor remove the restrictions 
which it imposed upon agriculture or on brewing 
at home ; in short, it would afford none of those 
indirect advantages which the agricultural com- 
munity valued. P He should much 
rather support the partial reduction of a Customs 
duty than of an Excise duty, because a reduction 
in the former case would lead to a diminution in 
the staff for collecting the Customs, while no such 
advantage could be obtained by the partial repeal 
of an excise tax.”—[3 Hansard, exvii. 912.] 


Now if he (Mr. B. Osborne) were to speak 
for five hours—if he were making a Budget 
speech, and he did not say so sneeringly, 
for he had listened with great delight to the 
whole speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—he could not adduce better rea- 
sons against the partial remission of the 
malt tax. He therefore claimed the vote 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire on this occasion. He had, however, 
a still higher authority against the partial 
repeal of the malt tax—that of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, who summed up most com- 
pendiously the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the tax in aspeech which he made 
in 1835. In that speech the right hon. 
Baronet proved most conclusively that no 
tax was collected at so trifling a loss to 
the revenue, and he showed that 5,190,000. 
of revenue was collected at an expense of 
only 150,0007., and he warned the House 
in the most emphatic language against 
tampering with that tax. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) found that whenever the House 
had made any changes in the malt tax, 
they had always come back to its reim- 
position. In 1816 one-half of the malt tax 
was removed, and in 1819 it was again im- 
posed. In March, 1821, the tax was re- 
pealed, and in the following April the vote 
was rescinded. In 1833, on one Friday 
the tax was repealed, and, on the following 
Friday that vote was rescinded. In 1833, 
Sir William Ingilby, who was then an 
amateur Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
brought forward a Budget, by which he 
proposed to repeal the malt duty; that 
Budget was accepted; but the House of 
Commons would not make up the deficiency 
which that repeal would occasion by laying 
on fresh taxes on houses and windows; on 
the contrary, they took off the taxes on 
houses and windows. They were put on 
again, but it remained for the right hon. 
Mr. B. Osborne 
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Gentleman the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to propose to repeal half the 
malt tax and to make up that deficiency } 
laying a tax on houses and incomes. He 
thought that if the Committee adopted the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
they would enter upon a most mischievous 
course, for they would remove a tax which 
was collected at the least possible expense, 
which was onerous and oppressive to no 
one, which would not relieve the agricul- 
tural interest as a whole, and which would 
not cheapen beer to any great extent, 
They would, in fact, be repealing a tax in 
order to keep up a delusion that it would 
benefit the agricultural interest, while, in 
fact, it would only benefit the brewer and 
the publican. He must say he regretted 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap. 
peared to have forsaken all his former 
schemes. He wished to know why the 
right hon. Gentleman had not moved fora 
Committee of the House to consider the 
peculiar burdens affecting land. What 
had become of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
schemes for the growth of tobacco in Ire- 
land? What had become of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals for placing the es- 
tablishment charges of the poor-rate on the 
Consolidated Fund? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given no reason the other night 
for not having stood by his colours, and 
for not bringing forward some Motion to 
place the establishment charges on the 
Consolidated Fund. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s arguments were good for anything 
in 1849 and 1850, why did he not bring 
forward some Motion on these subjects 
now ? He (Mr. B. Osborne) would not pro- 
mise the right hon. Gentleman his vote, 
but he would tell him this, having some 
interest connected with land—that he 
thought it would be a very fair subject of 
inquiry whether there were any peculiar 
burdens affecting land, in order that the 
question might be finally set at rest. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
bound, after all his promises, to have held 
out to the agricultural interest something 
more solid than this partial repeal of she 
malt tax, which was, in fact, no concession 
to the agricultural interest. He (Mr. B. 
Osborne) entirely dissented from the manner 
in which the income tax had been treated 
by the Government. He regarded that tax 
as most inquisitorial in its nature, and as 
extremely demoralising to the people of 
this country. It was only necessary to 
read the evidence of Mr. Pressly, and 
of the other witnesses examined before 
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the Committee on the Income Tax, to be 
satisfied of its demoralising tendency. 
He mist, however, deny the statement 
which had been made, that that tax had 
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turing upon any criticism of those opinions, 
that no one more admired his literary 


i talent; he read him with delight by day, 
‘and listened to him with pleasure by night; 


becti imposed in order to maintain free | he was a man who must do honotr to any 


irade. He understood, when the tax was 
brought forward by the late Sir Robert 


|assembly of which he was a member. But 
(this must be said of that distinguished 


Peel, that it was proposed as a temporary | Member of Parliament and of the literary 


expedient to make up a deficit. It was 
iierely a temporary expedient voted for 
three years; but Parliament had since gone 
on voting it for three years at atime. It 
had been said that the public had become 
habituated to this tax; but, for his own 
part, he hoped the public would not be- 
eottie habituated to it, for he regarded it 
as a most odious tax, because it was both 
inquisitorial, and, therefore, demoralising. 
The Government were bound to state their 
views upon this subject, and as to the 
length of time for which this income tax 


wis to be imposed; for they had at other | 


times given very strong opinions upon it. 
Lord Derby said, on the 28th of February, 
1851, in the other House, that “ any sur- 
plus revenue that might arise should in 
the first instance be applied towards a re- 
duction and final extinction of the income 
tax;”” and that was followed up in the 
House of Commotis by a Motion to that 
effect, made by the right hon. President 
of the India Board (Mr. Herries), whom 
he (Mr. B. Osborne) was sorry not to have 
heard upon this Budget, for the right hon. 
Gentlemati was an able financier, and his 
studied abstinence from assenting to any- 
thing in this Budget was remarkable; when 
he was appealed to, there had been nothing 
but a grave shrug and a very suspicious 
silence. He (Mr. B. Osborne) would not 
go into the distinction attempted to be 
drawn between precarious and certain in- 
come; he did not feel qualified to give any 
opinion as to the justice or the scientific 
accuracy of the discriminating duty pro- 
posed. That question had puzzled many 
wise men. Ile remembered hearing the 
late Sir Robert Peel say, that if you de- 
termined to interfere in that way, you 
would have to do away with the tax alto- 
gethet—that you never could make any 
approximation to a discrimination. He 
(Mr. B. Osborne) wished to look further 
into the subject before pronouncing upon 
that part of the scheme. He would pro- 
ceed now to advert to some very remark- 
able opinions which he had heard uttered 
the other night by the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir E. B. Lytton), whom, 
however, he begged to assure, when ven- 





world, that he gave somewhat original 
reasons for his change of politics—a sub- 
ject into which he (Mr. B. Osborne) should 
not have thought of entering, but that the 
hon. Baronet had considered it necessary 
to make a defenee, not only for the Minis- 
ters, but for himself, when his conduct 
was not impugned. The hon. Baronet said 
he had always abided by the Liberal party 
till it was in a state of exhaustion, and 
then he left it. For what? Because he 
differed with them on the principle of free 
trade. And what did he do? Why, he 
joined the other party just as they had 
given up the prineiple for opposition to 
which he had left his friends! A singular 
reason for so eminent a Member of Parlia- 
ment to give! Singular that he should 
have left the eorpse of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London without 
consigning it to a decent funeral; but more 
singular that he should have left the noble 
Lord upon a difference on the principle of 
free trade, and joined the right hon. Gen- 
tlewan opposite just as he had given up 
the principle for which the hon. Baronet 
forsook the noble Lord! THe hoped the 
hon. Member had not forgotten his speeches 
for the ballot and triennial Parliaments. 
He hoped the air of Hertfordshire had not 
had that enervating effect upon him that 
he had forgotten his vigorous youth when 
representing Lincoln. But he chiefly re- 
ferred to the hon. Baronet because he 
gave an extraordinary opinion, for him, the 
other night, in favour of direct taxation. 
Probably one of his books, by which he 
would live longest in the world, was that 
admirable work upon the institutions of 
this country—ngland and the English. 
He (Mr. B. Osborne) would advise every 
new Member immediately to get a copy of 
that work, because there was a chapter on 
the formation of a national party which, at 
this particular epoch, was well worthy of 
study, and in which he gave his opinion 
upon taxation; and here were his views on 
taxation. They were a little curious, as 
compared with his present views. This 
was in chapter 8. The book was published 
in 1840 :— 


“T have little faith in the virtue of any come 
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mutation of taxes. I have studied the intricacies 
of our finance; I have examined the financial 
systems of other countries; and I cannot dis- 
cover any very large fiscal benefit as the probable 
result of new combinations of taxation. House 
and window taxes are less just than property tax.” 
He then went on, in reference to direct 
taxation, of which he was now enam- 
oured— 

‘An immense national debt renders direct 

taxation a dangerous experiment.” 
And here was a most extraordinary note ; 
he believed it was only appended to the 
fourth edition. [Sir E. B, Lyrron: The 
book was written twenty years ago.] This 
was published in 1840, according to the 
date on the title page. [Sir E. B. Lyrron: 
Yes; but that is a recent edition. The 
book was originally published in 1833.] 
But had the hon. Member forsworn all his 
opinions of twenty years ago? Then he 
did not tell the whole secret the other 
night. He thought the hon. Member 
quitted his party only for free trade. But 
at any rate this note was worth listening 
to, and was most instructive. This was 
revised by the hon. Gentleman; it was the 
last edition he revised, and here was the 
editor’s note; let county Members listen 
to this :— 

**T firmly believe that if the national debtor be 
ever in danger, the fatal attack will come less 
from the Radicals than the country gentlemen, 
who are jealous of the fundholder or crippled with 
mortgages. The day after the repeal of half the 
malt tax (leaving a large deficit in the revenue) 
was carried, I asked one of its principal supporters, 
a popular and independent country gentleman ”— 


He (Mr. B. Osborne) believed it was the 
hon. Member for the North Riding, Mr. 
Cayley, and he had nothing to say against 
the account of him— 

“how he proposed to repair the deficit ? 
a tax of 2 per cent,’ quoth he, ‘upon Master 
Fundholder.’ ‘If that does not suffice,’ asked I. 
‘Why, then we must tax him 4 per cent,’ was the 


” 


honest rejoinder ! 
The hon. Member, transplanted from the 
healthy atmosphere of Lincoln to the ra- 
ther sickening and enervating soil of Hert- 
fordshire, came down and said it was writ- 
ten twenty years ago. He (Mr. B. Osborne) 
supposed the hon. Member was now a con- 
vert to direct taxation, and very probably 
he would go upon ‘* Master Fundholder.” 
In this debate very little comparatively had 
been said upon the Irish part of the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his address 
to the Buckinghamshire constituency, elo- 
quently alluding to that country, said that 
‘Ireland had irresistible claims.’’ He 
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(Mr. B. Osborne) was one of those who, 
though representing an English constitu. 
ency, but not from any paltry considera. 
tions merely of property in Ireland, would 
never shrink from saying that he thought, 
under the circumstances of Ireland, it was 
neither wise, beneficial, nor politic, to ex. 
tend any additional taxation to that country, 
He would go further, and say, the ‘ Con. 
solidated Annuities’”’ were a gross injustice 
to that country; and the labour-rate, by 
which money was foreed upon the people 
of that country, and no option was given 
them in the spending it, but their roads 
were broken up and the people demoralised 
was a bad and unjust system. He would 
say, further, that the potatoe famine ought 
always to be looked upon as an Imperial 
calamity, and Ireland no more charged for 
it than she would have been for the ex- 
pense of a defence if a foreign invader had 
landed in Ireland; and till these accounts 
were put upon a juster footing, he, for one, 
would be no party to an increase of taxa- 
tion upon Ireland. But, if the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Belfast (Mr. Davi- 
son) last night were to have any weight, 
one could have little hope for Ireland. 
The hon. Member, who said he was no 
orator, but a simple man of business, gave 
as a reason for supporting the Budget, that 
there was a most popular Lord Lieutenant, 
a most amiable Chief Secretary, and most 
intelligent Law Officers. It was true 
enough; but was that any reason why 
the people of this country were to be 
loaded with the house tax? If he (Mr. 
B. Osborne) might respectfully address 
himself to the Irish Members, who he 
thought in the main always voted right, 
for the advance of great and liberal prin- 
ciples, he would say to them, ‘‘ Beware 
how you inflame the mind of the English 
people by laying on a tax you refuse to 
bear yourselves.”’ But the virtues of the 
Irish functionaries were no argument for 
laying on a tax, and would be very little 
consolation to the English householder 
when the collector called. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary wound up 
his most interesting and spirited speech by 
an elaborate panegyric upon his Colleague 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
(Mr. B. Osborne) was not prepared to say 
that in many points of that panegyrie be 
did not fully concur. He would grant all 


| that was said as to the energy, the ability, 


the great powers of the right hon. Gentle- 
man—he would grant it ungrudgingly and 
fully. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had the ingenium velox, audacia | 


dita, sermo promptus. But he must 
take exception when the right hon. Home 
Secretary talked of him as the most bold 
and prudent financier the world had ever 
seen. With regard to finance, he (Mr. 
B. Osborne) was of opinion that the great 
majority of that House would incling to 
think that in financial projects ‘‘ discretion 
was the better part of valour.’’ But the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say, 
following in the footsteps of the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Cayley), 
that this Budget must be a most popular 
Budget, because there was such a cordial 
reception at Guildhall ; and he quoted a 
passage from Lucretius, as he (Mr. B. 
Osborne) believed, but he was irresistibly 
reminded of a parallel case, as narrated 
by Buckingham to the Duke of Glo’ster, 
of what had oceurred in the Guildhall 
when the Duke’s claim to the Crown was 
urged there. Gentlemen would remember 
the quotation in Shakspeare :— 

‘« When he had done, some followers of mine own, 
At lower end o’ the hall, hurl’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried ‘God save King 

Richard !’ 

And thus I took the ’vantage of those few— 

‘Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends,’ quoth T; 

‘This general applause and cheerful shout 

Argues your wisdom and your love to Rich- 

4. 

The passages were somewhat parallel. 

He would venture to suggest to the right 

hon, Home Secretary, when he quoted the 

reception at Guildhall, that it was not very 
probable a set of well-to-do gentlemen, 
who were met to discuss the tender merits 
of turtle and venison, would be inclined to 
criticise with any severe eye the dry details 
of a financial project. No, those were not 

the classes they must quote as giving a 

cordial reception to their Budget. It was 

the industrious clerk, striving to support 

his family upon an income of not 150/. 

ayear—it was the energetic mechanic just 

emerging into independence, whom they 
must ask what they thought of the Budget. 

Sure he was this Budget could never be 

popular with those classes in this country ; 

and he called upon the Committee, in the 
name of those classes, to resist a Budget 
which was based at once upon tyranny and 

Injustice. 

Mr. AtperMAN THOMPSON said, that 
he should like to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just sat down state to 
the House the sources from which he 
thought the taxation of the country ought 
to be raised, and how the national credit 
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was to be maintained? He had always 
been foremost in favour of the remission of 
indirect taxation. [Mr. OsBorne: No!] 
Why, the hon. Gentleman had voted for 
the repeal of the corn laws, the abolition 
of the differential duties on sugar, and 
other indirect taxes. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member had declared himself disap- 
pointed with the proposition of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and had characterised the 
Budget as meagre; but, on the other hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax and the right hon. Member for the 
University of Cambridge were of opinion 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
aimed at too much, and that he. would 
have done better if he had extended it over 
two years. In his (Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son’s) opinion, the Budget was a bold, 
statesmanlike, and wise measure, and de- 
served the confidence of the country. He 
would even go further, and say that, with 
the exception of certain objectors within 
the walls of Parliament, it had been re- 
ceived with very general acceptation. The 
hon. Member said the Budget was framed 
in a revengeful spirit. Did he mean to 
say that the working classes would receive 
no benefit from the reduction of the duty 
on tea, and from the reduction of the sugar 
duty in July? [Mr. Ossorne: That is 
not in the Budget.] Well, but when he 
complained of the hardship upon those who 
occupied houses at rents between 101. and 
201., it was proper to show that the occu- 
piers of 102. houses had obtained great 
relief from the course of legislation which 
had been adopted of late years, and that 
they had no cause of complaint whatever 
in being called upon to contribute towards 
a house tax. The tax, in point of fact, 
would fall upon the capital invested in 
houses, the ‘rents of which were from 101. 
to 12l., the returns from which were in 
general from 10 to 20 per cent; it ap- 
peared to him, therefore, that the proposed 
extension was rather a landlord’s than a 
tenant’s question. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the North Riding had at- 
tempted to show the distinction between 
taxing houses and land; but land being 
worth thirty years’ purchase, and houses 
only fifteen, it was clear that the latter 
produced double the income, and ought to 
pay a larger rate of taxation. He did not 
mean to say that he was prepared to vote 
for doubling the house tax, but that he was 
repared to vote for extending it to the 
107. householders, both because of the 
large incomes which houses of that de- 
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nomination produced, and also in consid- | America in 1830, and to accommodate the 
eration of the advantages which their in- | merchants she weit from port to pott t 
habitants had derived from the diminution | collect specie. On the 4th of Decembe 
of taxation in other ways. With respect | she sailed from Rio, and on the 5th rag 
to the shipping interest, he felt persuaded | foul of a reef of rocks off Cape Frio, and 
that it would be found in every way bene- | was lost. Her preceding captain had beg 
ficial. It had been stated by hon. Geintle- | unfortunately drowned, and the Admiral 
men opposite, that to have reduced the| onthe station had appointed an officer to 
tiinber duties would have been a greater | comimand her. A court-martial was sum. 
boon to the shipping interest than what|moned, and it found that the officer ig 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro-| command had not shown sufficient cate 
posed todo. He was startled at the as-jand skill in the navigation of his vessel, 
sertion; and, to test it, had only yesterday } Meanwhile Admiral Baket sent three sloops 
asked a mati—not biassed, for he was a} of war to see what they could get from the 
very good Whig—a man who was one of | wreck, and to recover as much as possible 
the largest shipowners and shipbuilders | of the specie. Originally the Thetis had on 
in England, and, consequently, in the| board about 800,000 dollars belongiig to 
world, what he thought on the subject. | various English merchants, and worth, in 
The reply was, that nothing in the world | our money, some 200,000/.; of this about 
could be better than the Chancellor of the | 150,000/. was retovered. They should 
Exchequer’s proposal; that tlie repeal of | mark what followed. The Navy, thé Ad. 
the timber duties would be a mere drop in| miral, and the captain who was appoitited 
the ocean cotmpared to it. He(Mr. Alder-| for this particular duty, first claimed sal. 
man Thompson) then asked this gentleman | vage—claimed it under the circumstanees 
what he should save by the repeal of the | already stated—that the ship, aceording to 
timber duties, in the building of one of his | the finding of the court-martial, had been 
magnificent ships of 600 to 2,000 tons, and | lost for want of sufficient skill in its com- 
which cost about 201. a ton? The answer | manding officer, After mueh litigation, 
was, ‘*2s. 6d. a ton;’’ in other words, | the matter ended in this way—the officers 
2s. 6d. on the 201. He would admit, how- | of the Navy obtained 29,0007.; 13,8001. 
ever, that ships employed in the coasting | was claimed by the Admiral for the use of 
trade would benefit to a greater extent;|the three sloops, for interest, and for 
the saving in their case might be 7s. 6d. a | seamen’s wages; and there was @ bill of 
ton. He thought, therefore, that this | 7,000/. for stores. The conclusion there- 
statement was a sufficient contradiction of | fore was, that within a trifle of 50,0000. 
the erroneous notions which existed in re- | was claimed and paid in this case om ae- 
gard to the advantages the shipping inte- | count of salvage. He said these were 
rest would derive from a repeal of the | charges on the conitnerce and shipping of 
timber duties. While giving his humble | this country which were anenideiratte, and 
thanks to the Chancellor of the Exehequer | which did not exist in any other country. 
fot what he had done, and promised to do, | Take another case. A British merchant 
with regard to pilotage and the manning | vessel, the Rosalie, sailed out of the port 
of the mercantile marine, there was sn- | of Monte Video. About eight hours after- 
other point, tot touched upon, but more | wards the captain discovered that she was 
important than any alluded to, as regarded | on fire. He put about ship and sailed back; 
the commerce of this country—that was, | but the wind was adverse, and he was 
the question of salvage by the Royal Navy. | obliged to take to his boats. He went to 
That had been a grievance ever since he| the British consul at Monte Video and 
had beeti in business, and he had no hesi- | communicated the disaster to him, and the 
tation in saying that the present system | consul thereupon immediately gave him s 
a most severely and unjustly against | Jetter of introduction to the ¢aptain of 
th 





: ; | 
e shipowner. He would give one or two | the Loctist, a Government steamer. The 


instances of its unfair pressure, for the | Locust proceeded to the ship which was oh 
—— of proving his statement. He had fire; but in bringing her into port both 

eld the office of chairman at Lloyd’s, and| ships got on shore, and would have been 
recollected a case which, at the time, at-| wrecked but for the interference of the 
tracted the attention of the whole commer- | Brazilian Admiral. The captain of the 
cial community, and which he would state | British ship went to the Brazilian Admiral, 
now to the Committee. Her Majesty’s| and asked him what claim he had to make 
frigate Thetis was on the coast of South | for saving his ship. His reply was, «« None 


Mr. Alderman Thompson 
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whatever; it gives me great satisfaction to 
have been able to serve the vessel of a 
friendly Power in distress.”” But, not- 
withstanding that generous declaration, the 
course adopted by the captain of the Lo- 
cust was very different. He immediately 
placed a distringas on the ship and cargo 
for salvage, for which he claimed 3,000/. 
Yet such abuses went on year by year 
without being prevented or reformed. He 
was confident that the noble Duke at the 
head of the Admiralty would readily be 
instrumental in carrying out measures for 
the advantage of the mercantile marine. 
Wherever there was hazard of life—wher- 
ever efforts must be made to save life— 
the officers of the British Navy ought to be 
rewarded. The system that existed was 
one which had been allowed to endure too 
long. With regard to that part of the 
Budget which had reference to the sugar 
colonies, though they would probably re- 
eeive relief to the extent probably of ls. 6d. 
per ewt. by the facility proposed to be 
given for refining sugar in bond, yet he 
must own that when he heard from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
course of legislation which had been ob- 
served towards the Colonies was unjust, he 
did hope the right hon.. Gentleman would 
have proposed some measure for their re- 
lief. He did hope this, because, though 
he admitted that for the last three years 
there had been an increase of British plan- 
tation sugar, he believed that had been 
owing to the quantity of cane planted in 
1851, when there was a differential duty 
of 7s. per ewt. He was afraid that in the 
next two years, when the duties on British 
and foreign-grown sugar would become 
equalised, it would be found that the 
West Indian colonies would fall off greatly 
in respect of production. He deprecated 
the mode in which allusion had been made 
to the circumstances that Parliament had 
granted half a million of money to be lent 
to proprietors in the West Indies, and that 
they had not taken half of it. He felt 
that the course those proprietors had taken 
had been suggested by the most honour- 
able motives; and that, but for their being 
conscious of their inability to fulfil the 
engagements which a loan implied, they 
would have availed themselves of the grant 
to a greater extent than they had. As 


regarded the proposed reduction of the | 
banks, carried on not by Irish but by Eng- 


duty on tea, independently of other con- 
siderations, he had always been apprehen- 
sive that if we eontinued a duty upon that 
article of something like 240 per cent, 
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whilst China was admitting our manufac- 
tures at 5 per cent, and America, which 
was the most importing country in point of 
quantity, admitting tea from China free of 
duty, the time would come when the 
Chinese Government would say, ‘‘ We 
charge you 5 per cent only on your cotton, 
an article of very great consutnption in 
China, and in which the Americans now 
carry on an almost successful competition 
with you, yet you will not admit our tea, 
which is almost the only article we send 
you, except at this exorbitant duty, We 
certainly shall not any longer allow your 
goods to come into our country at 5 per 
eent, while we are paying upwards of 
100.” That this would be the language 
of the Chinese had long been his appre- 
hension, an apprehension whieh this mea- 
sure, he was glad to say, removed; and 
therefore he gave his entire approval to 
this proposition. He would next refer to 
the Income Tax; and here he must say he 
admired the courage of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had ventured upon & 
much-needed modification, which he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would suceess- 
fully carry out. Coming, then, to the 
very severe censures of the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen the Members for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) and for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone), as to the extension of the 
income tax to funded property in Ireland, 
he would refer them to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which might perhaps throw some 
light upon the subject; he would remind 
them that the debt was a debt of the 
United Kingdom, not of England only, nor 
of Ireland only. By an Act passed in the 
5th Geo. IV. cap. 35, sec. 6., for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the transfer of stock 
from England to Ireland, or vice versd, it 
was enacted that, ‘‘each of the several 
stocks should be deemed, reputed, and 
taken to be one capital or joint-stock.” 
And how did this operate? The right 
hon. Gentleman said they must look what 
a cruelty it was to the poor shopkeeper in 
Dublin who had perhaps a sum of 501. a 
year in the Irish funds to pay the income 
tax on that amount. But the right hon. 
Gentleman made this mistake—it was not 
the poor shopkeeper, nor the poor farmer 
or landowner in Ireland who were the 
stockholders; it was the banking interest 
who were the stockowners, the joint-stock 


lish capital, and making large profits. Was 
it right they should eseape the tax on pro- 
perty? He had been investigating the 
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nature of the transactions between Eng- 
Jand and Ireland in stocks since the impo- 
sition of the income tax in 1842, and he 
found that from England to Ireland there 
had been transferred 16,590,9271.; from 
Ireland to England during the same period, 
the amount of stock transferred had been 
10,849,8367.; Ireland had therefore a 
balance in her favour of 6,000,000/., which 
did not pay duty at all. But if he went to 
the terminable annuities, where the tax 
was about fifteen or sixteen per cent, the 
Irish had no competition; in 1842 they 
amounted to between 700l. and 800/., and 
now to 120,839/. Was this their justice 
to Ireland? It was not all. He found 
that about a fortnight before the stocks 
were closed, there was an enormous trans- 
fer of funded property to Ireland, and that 
as soon as the dividend was paid in Ire- 
Jand, it was all sent back again. There 
was no expense attending the transfer, be- 
cause the Act said this stock should be 
transferred without any charge. If he 
held 10,0007. Consols in the English 
funds, and wished to transfer it to the 
Irish, all he had to do was to get a certifi- 
cate from the Accountant General, on pre- 
sentation of which at the Bank of England 
they gave an order on the Bank of Ireland 
to raise 10,0007. Consols, and cancelled 
those which he held in the English funds. 
That was a very simple and convenient 
operation ; he admired it very much; but 
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at the best indicator. How much had the 
premium upon Exchequer Bills fallen singe 
this Budget had been introduced? How 
much per cent had Consols fallen? That 
was the very best answer to the right hon, 
Gentleman’s objections. With regard to 
the application of the 400,000/. to be re. 
ceived from the repayment of loans, he con- 
tended that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was perfectly right. What was that fund? 
It was the difference in the rate of inter. 
est between borrowing and lending. Upon 
that transaction the country had madea 
profit of 360,0001. He should treat it the 
same in any private transaction of his own, 
If he borrowed a fixed sum of money at 2 
per cent, and employed it at 4, he gained 
2 per cent, and he should consider the dif. 
ference available capital. 

Sir C. WOOD said, the hon. Gentleman 
was in error in supposing that he disap- 
proved of the proposal of the Government 
as regarded the relief of the shipping in- 
terests. He must refer the hon. Gentle- 
man to the speech of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who, the 
previous night, said he was glad to find he 
entirely approved of it. ' 

Mr. ALtpERMAN THOMPSON said, he 
had understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
| have stated that he thought a removal of 

the timber duties would have been more 
| beneficial to the shipping interest. 
Sirk BENJAMIN HALL said, it was 





this facility was liable to abuse. The | not his intention to follow his hon. Friend 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for! who had just sat down, through all the 
Halifax bade the Irish Members, the other | topics upon which he had touched. The real 
night, take care of this income tax, warn- | question for the consideration of the Com- 
ing them that the Chancellor of the Ex- | mittee now, was the first proposition of the 
chequer wanted to get the point of the| right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
wedge in as a preliminary to driving it|the Exchequer to double the house tax; 
home. The hon. Member for Marylebone | and until that evening, he had certainly 
not only put it in, but wished to drive it| expected that that was the point which 
home. But although he entirely appproved | was to be decided in the first instance. It 
of the extension of the income tax to Ire-| seemed, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
land, he did not go along with those | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who wished to extend it to Ireland gene- | did not feel inclined to take issue on that 
rally. He could not forget the hardships | question, and that he now wished the 
which that country had endured, and the | House to limit that issue to a very narrow 
great sacrifices of property which the Irish | compass, namely, that the area of taxation 
had been obliged to make under the En-| shall be extended. That was not the 
cumbered Estates Act. And though he} question. The question was, should the 
hoped the time was not distant when Ire-| house tax be doubled, for the purpose of 
land might bear a fair proportion of the| repealing the malt duty ? The right hon. 
national burdens, he contended that that} Gentleman, with his usual versatility of 
time had not yet come. He regretted to | purpose, tried to evade his first propositions 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Member | as to the house tax, and was desirous of 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- | coufining the issue, and taking the ques- 
burn) characterise the Budget as one that tion as to whether the area should be ex- 
tampered with the national credit. Look | tended. But that was too limited a ques- 


Mr. Alderman Thompson 
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tion to discuss; and he (Sir B. Hall) would | : 
hold the right hon. Gentleman eo the ta cit wsenee edbe ood 
positive issue upon which, only two days ‘tinction between the oli pe Bo 
since, the Minister stated he would stake | tion and th —— Se 
See cuan af bin Cobieas. Tae fan |B talohantotion wie te yoagedloa yor re 
retary of State for the Home Depart- | while Saanmmoen = a mes oats 
ment had given it as his opinion, that al- | f etetne ai 
though the Opposition took some excep- pee gg eating = me pa bale 
tions to the Budget, yet as they made! : to — 
he ’ a case i 
some admissions, they should bor for the And aad. ages wt te oo 
Budget as a whole, and move ame i i reighllerpie r 
nd- | , ; iti j 
ments at subsequent periods. This would nt Mg ay ree ep 9 
be a very fair course if the exceptions were ‘as the uke hen a s a 
not paramount to the admissions, and the ‘for Iniversity bridge (Mr. Goul. 
latter were only of minor importance; but nay pe beonagne ve ioe 
such was not the case, and the whole , Seedy aaa 
‘ unpopular that they would h h 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Excl aa py oem 
ne- number of petitions against it on th 
quer was based upon a proposition (that of the H in 183: 1834, and 
of doubling the house tax), so objecti | ree ee eae 
} ction- i i 
able that he (Sir B. Hall)’ could oe for | pg S i a ee ale ed. tee 
one moment assent to it. Connected as | noble Leak ta Member vn a (Vine 
he was with a large house constit | id tl pi a 
stituency, | Jocelyn), said that thi i 
he would beg leave to detain the Hl ‘i send 
ouse |}of the house tax. H i i 
fora short time. He would endeav | ‘ri t spo ig te 
, your to! noble Friend that thi 
show that the doubling of the hous i png ig: 
; e tax | the question of a new h i 
was unjust; that the distinction made | questi aoe ee 
a tion of whether they sh 
between the tenant-farmer and th the. ane toe 
f e trades-| the tax that existed. H i 
man was most unfair, and ought not to be | did no ; vara ie ee 
. not deny that houses ougl 
carried out; and that the whole scheme | z epics yo 
‘ e|as property. There could b d 
was directed against the inhabitants of | i mt ates 
s of | that. But if they went bey 
towns. He was prepared to show tha i fives ander igopgbe vn 
t as| taxation became unequal d i 
regarded the farmers, they would, as Ss aa ie 
i , , as com-| break down. They had agreed wi 
pared with the inhabitants of towns, be | late Cl ie cleaes tae 
, be} nancellor of the Exche 
greatly benefited by the alteration of the | i i Sank py chal 
, promise the imposition of a house tax of 
present Budget. But befyre he entered ' smalle i pest om 
r amount to get rid of the wind 
upon these several points, he must noti i id a ae 
’ 8 ce | duties, and they did i 
an observation which had fallen from the | : ae eae 
ad fe 1e | that arrangement brok ’ 
noble Lord the Member for the Ci | ¢ eee 
Durham (Lord A. Vane), who "had aids | icing “4 0 te "* 
that if any unpopularity atta E Geaes sigh ine loheehices: adetioan 
g ched to this! know why the i i 
ee ee ( 1y the inhabitants of towns were 
(Sir B. Hall), who had pate: Ie fg inl ht naggg 43 — pel ee « 
talions against this tax ~ That t - coches eee 
s tax. at staten | s ati i 
was without foundation. The right | hg an pe 
Gentleman the Chancell the E ‘| ee ake ee 
ancellor of the Exche- | property y j 
quer, in his speech on Friday night wie Seca soi ‘the 3 it ‘con 
of the intelligence of the inhabi ani | i ok eae 
rabit j c 
the metropolis. He ate in hed i ms ont thas ran Samed: ee 
view of the right hon. Gentleman as | ar ik y va ht be d oe cee 
ng tes eI sarang po an as | which might be deducted by the ten- 
gence, and that intelli-| ant, but to income tax i 
gence, he submitted, would learn them t | th : enna a 
tinal aang ‘ m to | the pound on shops, and 9d. on dwelling- 
: a proposed tax was just | houses; and if he died, th 5 
or unjust; and if the latter, they w ot 
njus y would also taxed. It was now pr i 
eer — manne to oppose its im- “auy good cause, to Fas > me 
, if they did so it was the duty | Now, with r i i 
sp wen stolen Pot V y | Now, with respect to direct taxation he 
f o give them all | was in favour of tl r asi id 
nee ke a am eM | avour of that so far as it could be 
ssistan sir power. Their rse | carri air i 
ng ne weg pe pe ee — out fairly, and he believed that a 
agitation. Noble Lords and Sen Gentle. mr ni “i les od thes. wins e | 
_ . on. | - | ought to be collected that way; but at the 
w denounced agitation by | same time they should remember this, that 
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if they rendered it partial and unjust, they | tory reform had not been considered with 
would render it odious and unpopular, and | reference to the window tax till within the 
it would be put a stop to. Why should | last few years. Above twenty years ago, 
there be any difference between tenant- | when he (Sir B. Hall) had first the honour 
farmers and the tradesmen in towns? The | of a seat in that House, the question of 
former lived in the country, and at a | the window tax was considered by the in, 
cheaper rate; but otherwise their position | habitants of the metropolis as a vexatious 
was precisely similar, and the one should | impost, which they ought not to be called 
be exempted from no tax which the other | on to pay. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
was obliged to pay, Another exemption | in order to reconcile them to the imposi. 
in favour of the tenant-farmer, which the | tion of a double house tax, had ordered g 
right hon, Gentleman proposed to effect | paper to be printed [No. 54 of this Ses. 
was, that he was liable to be taxed for | sion, printed on the 6th instant], in whieh 
only one-third his rent, and if he found | a return is givenof the number of houses 
that he had not made an amount of profit assessed in house duty in 1852, showing 
equal to one-third his rent, he was allowed | the amount recived thereon, the amount 
to appeal. But the tradesman must un-|of the window tax levied in 1851, and 
dergo all the annoyance of the inquisitorial | the difference caused by the substitu. 
system, of the income-tax commissioner, | tion of a house tax for the window tax, 
and whether he made out one-third his| 1f anything would make the inhabitants 
rent or not, he had no appeal. The right | dissatisfied with the proposed house tax, 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for | it was an analysis of this return. Not 
the Home Department had alluded to what | an atom of benefit would be derived by 
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had taken place at a meeting of his (Sir 
B. Hall’s) constituents, and to what he 
had said at that meeting. He did not say 
that he objected to a house tax in the 
shape of a property tax, but he said, “* Why 
should they stop at 10/.? This is simply 
the reason, because if they go below 101, 
they must go into the agricultural districts, 
and thus eventually come to tax the land- 


lords themselves. This, I think, is the} 


reason why the Government proposed to 
stop at 10/.”’ But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he had made that propo- 
sition, had said, in speaking of the inha- 
bitants of the metropolis, that he ‘‘ was 
surprised that they objected to this tax.” 
He said, that ‘‘the repeal of the window 
tax was not made on account of the pres- 
sure of taxation, or because it was an op- 
pressive or vicious tax; but that it should 
be repealed on sanatory grounds.”’ ‘‘ That 
plea was admitted, and the tax repealed.”’ 
He (Sir B. Hall) was surprised to hear 
this statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, not only because it was wholly un- 
founded, but because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to have known that it was 
so. If anybody knew it, the right hon. 
Gentleman should have known that the 
window tax was an unpopular tax in the 
metropolis, for he himself was one of the 
loudest declaimers against it, and he issued 
addresses in which he had said that it 
ought to be immediately repealed. That 
had been one of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s earliest opinions with regard to poli- 
tical subjects; and the question of sana- 


Sir B. Hall 





the larger or even by the smaller towns, 
by the proposed change; and this, he (Sir 
B. Hall) would make much more manifest 
if he obtained the returns he would move 
for on Thursday next. The only town 
given in the return of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, was the City of London. How 
would the alteration of the duties fall upon 
that portion of the metropolis? The house 
duty, according to the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman would yield 73,1100. 
The window tax yielded 61,3007. There 
would thus be an increase of 11,8101. 
But if they went farther, and compared 
the tax which was paid in 1851 with the 
tax which was proposed for 1853, and com- 
pared that to be paid by towns with that 
to be paid by counties, he would be able 
to show that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition was most unjust towards the 
inhabitants of towns, and was a completely 
partial mode of taxation. It had been 
impossible for him to get the returns for 
all towns; but he had been able to inform 
himself of the amount of taxes paid for 
windows, and to be paid for houses in the 
parishes of St. Pancras, Westminster, and 
Marylebone, and the following was a com- 
parison of what they would have to pay 
for the house tax in 1853, with what they 
paid for the window tax in 1851. He 
(Sir B. Hall) would state these sums to 
the House, and thus he would show how 
the towns would be overtaxed, and how 
agricultural counties, which in 1851 paid 
almost precisely the same amount of win- 
dow tax would be relieved :— 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 


St. Pancras. 
1851 Paid window tax...........sseec0ee0e £51,218 
1853 Will be charged house duty 53,432 


Being an increase of ............ 2,214 
or about 5 per cent. 
St. Marylebone. 
1851 Paid window tax  ..,.......sssseeee 
1853 Will be charged house duty 


Being an increase of .........0 
or about 1} per cent. 


Westminster. 
1851 Paid window tax .................. £118,472 
1853 Will be charged house duty 134,476 


Being an increase of ............ 16,004 
or 10 per cent 


Thus in these three great towns— 
1851 Window tax was ..............00. £236,286 
1853 House tax will be ...........0... 255,492 


Being an increase of 19,206 
or about 8 per cent. 


Yet hon. Gentlemen opposite complained 
when he and others said of this Budget, 
that it was setting town against country. 
What else was it doing? When these 
figures came before the country, the people 
would see how matters stood, and he would 
assure hon. Members opposite, that, even 
if they did carry their Resolution, they 
would never be able to carry into effect a 
law which should exact such a tax from 
householders in towns. He would instance 
one more parish—that of St. George, Han- 
over-square—in which many hon. Mem- 
bers resided. The window tax in 1851 
was 47,3501. The house duty in 1853 
would be 63,212/,, thus increasing the 
taxation in that parish by about 25 per 
cent. His hon. Friend who spoke last, 
the worthy Alderman (Mr. Ald. Thompson), 
said that the house tax was a landlord’s, 
not a tenant’s tax. He was sorry that 
that hon. Member was not in his place, or 
he would ask him, as he asked any hon, 
Member opposite who took the same 
view of the question just to take his (Sir 
B. Hall’s) own case. He held a house of 
a very respectable body of men—of the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. Did 
the hon. Gentleman suppose that the Dean 
and Chapter would come to him when the 
house tax fell due, and say, ‘* We will not 
allow you, a lay tenant of ours, to pay this 
tax?”” The hon. Member might think 
they would, but for his own part, he knew 





Bedford, Bucks, Cambridge, Salop. 
1851 Paid window tax ............. £51,993 
1853 Will be charged house tax 22,142 


Being a decrease of ........... 20,851 
or nearly 60 per cent. 


Lincoln, Norfolk, Dorset. 
1851 Paid window tax .............0..6. £66,286 
1853 Will be charged house tax 30,996 


Being a decrease of .........0. 35,290 
or 45 per cent. 
Cumberland, Hereford, Hertford, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Rut- 
land, Suffolk, Westmoreland, Wilts. 
1851 Paid window tax............0-.. £118,521 
1853 Will be charged house duty ... 49,158 


Being a decrease of 69,363 
or 70 per cent. 
Whilst in sixteenagricultural counties, 
of equal assessment as regards the 
window tax 
1851 Window tax was saascadieae ce 
1853 The house tax will be 102,296 


Being a decrease of 134,504 
or about 50 per cent, whilst the 
towns are increased 10 per cent. 

very well that he would have to pay it. 
They took houses from noble Lords and 
ecclesiastical corporations, who owned the 
property on which they were built, and it 
was absurd to suppose that this would 
be a landlord’s tax. The question arose— 
Why were they to pay this tax? Why 
should they allow from 40 to 70 per cent 
reduction of taxation to be made in coun- 
ties, and pay 5, 10, or perhaps 25 per 
cent of taxation over and above that of 
1851? Why should they let the tenant- 
farmer who rented a farm of 2991, per an- 
num go free of income tax, whilst the 
tenant tradesman was to be taxed? The 
statement made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was, that the farmer should be 
relieved because of the great competition 
to which he was exposed. Let him go to 
any of the thoroughfares of our towns, and 
ask if there was not great competition 
amongst tradesmen as well as amongst far- 
mers. In this vast increase of taxation, 
the inhabitants of the towns were offered a 
reduction of one-half of the malt tax. It 
had already been shown, and especially by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kidder- 
minster (Mr. Lowe), in a speech remark- 
able for the lucidity, the soundness, and the 
closeness of its argument, that this reduc- 
tion would confer no benefit on any class 
of the community, excepting the maltsters 
and the brewers; that the whole staff of 
excise must be kept up; and that a vast 





1471 


deficiency of revenue would occur without 
any real benefit to the public at large. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite quoted M‘Cul- 
loch in favour of their views; but that 
economist was quoted on that side of the 
House against their arguments. For his 
own part, he had no great faith in quota- 
tions from political economists, for they 
were often made without reference to the 
context, and sentences were picked out to 
prove either side of a question. The best 
opinion on a matter of this sort was that of 
the person who sold the article. He could 
give them the opinion of Mr. Barclay upon 
the subject of the reduction of the malt 
tax. In his examination before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, he said that 
the malt duty restricted the demand for 
barley in a very small degree, and then 
went on to show that the consumption had 
not increased with the increase of popula- 
tion, but had, on the contrary, decreased. 
In 1837, 5,000,000 quarters had been 
charged for duty; in 1834, only 4,600,000 
had been charged, and he said that he 
considered that the reason of this was, 
that the people must have become much 
more sober. Taking off the whole of the 
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malt duty, he thought, might make porter 
one halfpenny a pot cheaper; but it would 


be a great loss to the revenue, and that 
loss would not be made up by benefit to 
the consumer.”’ This was the opinion of 
a person who was going to sell the article 
of which he spoke, of one who was not a 
theorist, who might be quoted by hon. 
Members on either side of the House. He 
spoke plainly and intelligibly. When the 
inhabitants of the great towns saw that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to put 
100 per cent additional taxation on them 
over and above what was paid by other 
classess of the community, they would cer- 
tainly expect of them that they should 
strive to obviate that injustice as much as 
lay in their power. The hon. Member for 
the county of Hertford, who was, by the 
way, somewhat severely treated to-night 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex (but 
not unjustly), had said the other evening 
that he considered that the reduction of 
half the malt tax would be of great assist- 
ance to the farmers, but that above all 
he considered this a poor man’s question. 
Had they never heard of ‘‘ the poor man’s 
question” before? When the Corn Laws 
were under discussion, every Gentleman 
opposite cried aloud that the maintenance 
of these laws was a poor man’s question. 
These laws were repealed; hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite all became free-traders, and 
then they told the poor man that he wag 
never better off than under the repeal of 
the corn laws. He no more believed that 
the reduction of the malt duty was a poor 
man’s question, than that the continuation 
of the corn laws was a poor man’s question, 
They wanted to keep up that cry merely 
to spare the pockets of landlords, and now 
they said the same to do the same thing, 
But the poor man knew that they led him 
astray before, and he would not believe 
them when they said that this, too, was 
poor man’s question. When the Budget 
was brought forward, he (Sir B. Hall) said 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer might rely upon 
it, that his proposal was the commence. 
ment of a war between town and country, 
He said so now. And he would say far. 
ther, that if the inhabitants of great towns 
remained quiescent—if they remained pas- 
sive under what was proposed to be done 
—and if they suffered this 100 per cent of 
taxation to be added to their burdens, he 
could only say that they deserved that the 
right hon. Gentleman should come down 
next year, if he should be in power, which 
he did not believe would be the case, and 
take off the malt duty altogether, and put 
another 100 per cent of taxation upon 
them. But there was too much intelli- 
gence in the towns to admit of this species 
of taxation, and he would again assure 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that even if they 
earried their Resolution to-night, they would 
never be able to carry it into effect. 

Sr JOHN DUCKWORTH said, he 
wished to accept the invitation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider the whole Budget 
as a financial scheme of taxation, and, in 
that view of it, he gave his cordial consent 
to the principles which appeared to him to 
be involved in the propositions of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The reductions proposed 
in favour of the shipping interest, with 
which he was connected through his con- 
stituents, were universally admitted to be 
reasonable and just. With regard to the 
question before them, he thought the course 
adopted by the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer was more proper than if he had made 
any attempt to reverse the commercial 
policy which had been adopted by the 
country. For he was now convinced that, 
under the altered circumstances of the 
country, the question of free trade had 
changed in its bearing ; and, therefore, 
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fallen by the change on some classes, | and the nation at large would derive from 
the evils that would arise from reversing | other portions of the Budget. The Chan- 
that policy would exceed those which cellor of the Exchequer had said early in 
were now felt by any portion of the com- the evening that he placed this Resolution 
munity. He also approved of the re- upon the paper with a view of testing the 
mission of the tea duties, because it opinion of the Committee with regard to 
would be attended with great good, and! the question of increasing the area of 
in the event, it was to be hoped, could | direct taxation. He (Sir J. Duckworth) 
not very much diminish the revenue. | was glad to be able to give his support to 
Although the reduction of the duty on) that principle. But it was a still more 
malt would not afford any benefit to the | important imperial question to consider 
agricultural interest in that part of the that, in coming to vote upon this ques- 
country with which he was connected, he | tion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thought he should be acting a selfish part | invited them to regard that vote as a vote 
if he refused to entertain a proposition | of confidence in the Government, and not 
which in so many parts of the country was as a mere question of the details of the 
deemed to be of considerable importance. | Budget. Though he (Sir J. Duckworth) 
He viewed the reduction of this duty with | confessed that he thought the class amongst 
less cordiality, because he did not see that | which his constituents ranked would have 
the producers, whatever of indirect gain | been treated unjustly by so large an in- 
and advantage might arise to them, would | crease of taxation as that proposed, yet 
be directly benefited by it. Neither did ‘as he understood that that increase of tax- 
he think it would be of any great ad-| ation was not definitely affirmed by the 
vantage to the consumer; and if not to} Resolution now before the Committee, but 
the consumer, then it cut both ways, for that, on the contrary, it would be open to 
the producer could not hope to gain. He | them hereafter to discuss the extent to 
was of opinion that reductions in the duty which it should go; he was prepared to 
of other articles would have been attended | give his vote in favour of maintaining the 
with greater advantage to the whole of the | Government in the position which they 
people. It was perfectly obvious, from | now occupied, and which, he believed, was 


the moment free trade was adopted by | the real question which he was called upon 
that House, that the deficiency created in to decide. He did so in a confident be- 
the revenue by the remission of indirect | lief that the result would be—that jus- 


; : tS 
taxation must be met in some way, and | tice would be done to all classes of the 


the only remaining mode was by direct | community—to those whom he had the 
taxation. He thought the right hon. | honour to represent, no less than to those 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche-| whom other hon. Members represented. 
quer was justified in imposing a reasonable | On these grounds he would be prepared to 
equivalent of direct taxation for the indi-| give his vote in favour of the Resolution. 
rect taxation remitted. When he had Mr. HUME said, that he was anxious 
arrived at this point, however, he shrank | to offer some observations to the Commit- 
from going the length of the Chancellor of | tee on two specific grounds: first, because 
the Exchequer. But he now felt himself | had it not been for his Motion limiting the 
greatly released from the difficulty under | duration of the Income tax to one year, 
which he laboured, by the statement of the | they should not have had the present dis- 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the | cussion; and, secondly, because he had 
Exchequer that evening. For although | given notice of his intention to submit cer- 
he desired to support the Government, yet, | tain Resolutions with regard to that tax. 
entertaining the views that he held, if the | Before proceeding to speak of the Budget, 
right hon. Gentleman were to impose aj|he would beg to submit to the right hon. 
larger amount of direct taxation than was | Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
a fair equivalent to the reductions made in | consequence of what had fallen from him 
the other parts of the Budget, he should | at an earlier period of the evening, the 
have been unable to give his consent to| question before them was not entirely al- 
that increase of taxation. He felt, there-| tered, and whether it would not be better 
fore, relieved from the consideration of the | to withdraw the Resolution and modify it 
question as regarded the increase of taxa-| in such a manner that they might be able 
tion, and whether the doubling of the|to come to a clear understanding on the 
house tax was or was not more than a| subject, and know what was the point on 
fair equivalent for what his constituents | which they were to divide. He had ona 
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former occaston proposed to increase the 
area of the house tax to 101. houses, and 
upon that point there was no difference of 
opinion between himself and the right hon. 
Gentleman. Why, then, did he oppose 
this Resolution ? Beeause it increased the 
amount of the tax besides extending the 
area; and as there was a surplus revenue 
he did not think that any cause had been 
made out for an increase of taxation. He 
hoped that, before a division, the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some explana- 
tion'as to what the principle of the Reso- 
lution really was; for at present it would 
puzzle any man, in or out of the House, 
to know what was the subject cf debate, 
and what they wanted to arrive at. If the 
point involved in the Resolution was merely 
the question of the extent of the area of 
direct taxation, he was perfectly ready to 
give the Chancellor of the Exchequer his 
vote, and he saw no reason why the Com- 
mittee might not be unanimous. With re- 


Ways and Means— 


gard to the Budget as a whole, he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
a bold though not very judicious course. 
The declaration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that his Budget was to be a free- 
trade Budget, and was to put at rest for 
ever the disputes of parties, appeared to 


him (Mr. Hume) of great importance, if 
they could only secure its realisation. 
There were some right and some wrong 
proposals in the Budget, which he would 
proceed to point out; but he must say, first 
of all, that he thought that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had dealt fairly with the 
shipping, colonial, and agricultural inter- 
ests. He desired to give the right hon. 
Gentleman full credit for the manner in 
which he had disposed of those interests. 
If there was one branch of reform which 
this country was bound to look to more 
than another, it was that relating to the 
shipping interest. Ever since a Committee 
had sat upon the subject in 1823, he (Mr. 
Hume) had not ceased to point out the in- 
justice done to our mercantile marine; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman would carry 
out the reforms he had proposed, he would 
be acting in a manner creditable to him- 
self and advantageous to the country. 
There was not a shipowner in the country 
who did not consider what were called 
‘* passing tolls” as a species of robbery; 
and he (Mr. Hume) cordially approved of 
the proposal to abolish them. With regard 
to pilotage and ballasting, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find no difficulty; they 
depended altogether on the Trinity House, 
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which would not stand in the way of re 
form. He besought the Government to 
settle speedily the question of enlistment 
at sea; great hardship and injustice result: 
ed from the present regulations on that 
subject, and he could even mention cases 
in which ships had been lost owing to this 
cause. He was satisfied that the manning 
clause was one of the most mischievous 
enactments in existence, and the efforts 
which seamen were now making against it 
deserved immediate attention. With fe- 
gard to the question of salvage, perhaps 
the Committee were not aware that both 
the French and the American Governments 
had ordered that no ship belonging to the 
navies of those two countries should ever 
eall for one single shilling for assistance 
rendered to merehant ships; atid the cap- 
tains in those services were directed to 
afford assistance, not only to their owt 
mercantile marine, but to that of other na- 
tions. He thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for the alteration he had effected here, 
We had at the present time no fewer than 
4,400,000 tons of shipping, and no want 
of seamen could possibly arise so long as 
there was no other country in the world 
which had so many ships as we had. He, 
for one, should never be satisfied until 
British ships were free from lighthouse and 
all other dues; and when they could enter 
and leave all harbours freely, the number 
of ships in our mercantile marine would 
be greatly increased. There was no rea- 
son, in his humble opinion, why a merean- 
tile ship should have to pay light-dues 
which were not paid by the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy; and by removitig this 
charge, the Legislature would enable ship- 
owners to lower their freights, and thus to 
enter into competition with the whole 
world. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also done well in conferring a boon upon 
the sugar colonies, and it now only re- 
mained for him to devise means for increas- 
ing the amount of labour in those colonies. 
Our colonial possessions had suffered much 
by our legislation, and they now deserved 
to be considered in the most favourable 
light; money, indeed, could not be lent to 
them, but there were many arrangements 
by which they might be benefited, espe- 
cially by allowing them the free manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The colonies 
had hitherto hung to us like leeches, draw- 
ing our money from us, but it was abso- 
lutely necessary to let them drop off from us 
one by one, and assume the management of 
their own concerns. The arrangement witli 
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regard to refining sugar in bond would be 
beneficial to the colonies, and would be no 
Joss to this country. He only wished the 
tight hon. Gentleman would contrive some 
means for conveying labour to the colonies; 
otherwise they would never be able to pay 
the interest upon their loans. Having 


been ruined by imperial legislation, they | 
With regard to | 
the general policy of the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, he (Mr. Hume) could not say | 
that the right hon. Gentleman had done | 
|ought to have dealt with the assessed 


ought to be considered. 


what he ought to have done. The hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Ball) 
said that free trade ought to be car- 
ried out. Yet 233 manufactured articles 
still bore protective duties, and about 42 
articles connected with agriculture. 
did not the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
abolish these protective duties? He need 


not then have added to the taxation of | 


the country at all. The abolition of half 
the malt tax was not enough. It ought 
to be abolished altogether. The public 


might then get rid of the monopoly of the 
brewer, if the licensing system were also 
abolished. He should be prepared to show 
at some other time that socially, morally, 
and physically it was necessary to bring | 


back the people from the use of ardent 
spirits, to which they had been driven by 
the high price of malt. These 233 ar- 
tieles only produced 434,0001. The duty 


on cheese only brought 85,0001. to the | 


revenue, and that upon butter 158,0000. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
cleared off all these duties it would have 
been a great honour to him, and would 


have been received with acclamations by | 


the country. With regard to the income 


tax, in propositig to draw a distinction be- | 
'as low as 34 per cent. 


tween incomes from trades and professions, 
and incomes from realised property, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
taking certainly a bold step, because it 
was opposed by both of the two previous 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, but yet a 


step highly consistent with all the evidence | 
adduced before the Committee on the In-| 


come Tax, and one in which the feeling and 
the good sense of the whole community 
would go along with him. The country 
was in favour of direct taxation, and only 
Wished to see it divested of its injustice 
and its partiality. Unless all were made to 
pay according to their ability, the system 
amounted to confiscation as regarded those 
who were selected to bear the burden. 
The ability of every person should be de- 
termined by the property which he had, 
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that property to be estimated at its market 
value, and then there would be no difficulty 
in apportioning the incidence. Let there 
be an entirely separate schedule for incomes 
from trades and professions; and he, for 
one, could not see why the clergyman 
should be assessed on a higher scale than 
the members of any other profession. This 
would bring the income and property tax 
to a state of at once the greatest fairness 
and the greatest simplicity. He thought 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


taxes, which were a great burden upon the 


‘industry of the country; for there could 


be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that a tax on carriages and servants only 
affected the rich. The revenue of the 
country for the year ending April 5, 1852, 
amounted to 52,468,000/.; and looking at 
the different heads into which it was di- 
vided, it would be found that 393 per cent 


| of the whole revenue was derived from the 


Customs, and another 27$ per cent from 
the Excise; making 67 per cent of the 
entire revenue of the country derivable 
from the two heads of Customs and Ex- 


‘cise alone; and it must be borne in mind 


that the greater portion of that 67 per 
cent was raised from the industrious 
classes. In addition to this, 3,500,0000. 
of the income tax was raised from trades 
and professions, showing that these classes 
were unfairly taxed as compared with the 
properticd classes. Why, the property of 
the country, looking at its entire amount, 
now contributed but a small modicum of 
the revenue of the country, The land in 
1814 and 1815 bore 64 per cent of the 
whole property tax that was then raised; 
but in 1848 its proportion was reduced to 
This arose in a 
great measure from the extensive introduc- 
tion of railways, canals, factories, &c., 
which had altered the proportion that the 
land bore to the rest of the property of 
the country. Well, he maintained that 
by a direct tax properly assessed on the 
whole of the realised property of the coun- 
try, they might easily raise a sum of 
8,000,000. to the revenue; and he be- 
lieved that a tax of less than five per cent 
on the whole property of the country would 
raise an amount that would be sufficient 
to enable them to dispense altogether with 
the assessed and the excise taxes. With 
regard to the exemption of incomes from 
property under 50/. a year, he (Mr. Hume) 
considered there ought to be no exemptions 
at all; the tax ought to be levied upon the 
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lowest amount of income derived from pro- 
perty; because all the evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee showed that the exist- 
ing 1501. limitation had been the cause of 
the greatest frauds upon the revenue; and 
all the authorities said that if the tax was 
to be continued it ought to be imposed on 
all without any exemptions. In assessing 
property to the tax, he certainly thought a 
deduction ought to be made for repairs, in 
order that the capital—the subject of tax- 
ation—should be left intact; and with re- 
gard to houses, it would not be fair to tax 
them on the same scale as other descrip- 
tions of property, because house property 
was only worth seventeen or eighteen 
years’ purchase. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would look 
further into the subject of the income tax, 
and be induced to go further than he now 
intended to do in the same direction. If 
he did so, he (Mr. Hume) should be glad 
to give him every assistance in carrying 
out his measures. He now came to the 
house tax; and that he must say he con- 
sidered to be one of the worst taxes that 
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cent on his income. That, he thought, 
was a most unequal and unjust mode of 
assessment, placing the heaviest burden 
on the shoulders that were least able to 
bear it, and relieving the millionaire from 
contributing according to the extent of his 
ability, as he should be required to do, 
He (Mr. Hume) would prefer that they 
should abolish the house tax altogether, 
and add | per cent to the property tax in- 
stead. Looking at the eltered position of 
the country, and the fact that the manu- 
factures of the country now paid 30 per 
cent more than the land paid between 
thirty and forty years ago, England must 
now depend no longer, as it had hitherto 
done, upon the land for its support, but 
must depend upon its manufactures and 
its commerce; and to render these manu- 
factures and that ecommerce as profitable 
as possible, and to enable them success- 
fully to meet the competition of the United 
States of America and their other rivals, 
we ought to relieve them from the burden 
of indirect taxation, and to revert to a 
more complete system of equitably-adjust- 





could be levied. If anything had been! ed direct taxation. He believed that we 
a greater reflection than another upon the | might raise one-fourth, and even one-third, 
rich and wealthy classes of this country, | of the entire revenue of the country from 
it was the numbers of wretched hovels that | a tax upon property; and he wished to 
were to be seen in close proximity to our| convince the landed proprietors that the 
value of their land was owing to the manu- 


stately mansions. This evil, however, had 
been in the course of gradual extinction. | factures and commerce of the country. 


| 
In Liverpool alone 27,000 cellars had been 
given up, as wholly unfit for human habi- 
tation. The taxes on bricks, timber, and 
glass had been reduced, and model cottages 
and lodging-houses established to improve 
the dwellings of the working classes; but 
the effect of this house tax must be to 
check these improvements. He held that 
the house tax, as at present levied, was 
most unequal and unjust, because it was 


In conclusion, he would only add that he 
should vote against any increase to the 
| taxation of the country, and also against 
the proposed appropriation of the 400,0001. 
from the Loan Commission Fund, which 
he considered a robbery. 

Sm EDWARD DERING said, that 
being the representative of a large and im- 
| portant agricultural constituency, he was 
| unwilling to give a silent vote on the ques- 


| 


assessed according to the amount of the! tion before the House. He was not about 
rental, and it was well known that rent | to canvas the abstract merits of direct and 
absorbed a greater proportion of the in- | indirect taxation, but would confine himself 
come of people of small means than of the | to the consideration of the effect of the 
income of the rich; and the consequence | measures proposed in the Budget upon the 
was, that the payers of the tax were not | various interests of the country. He be- 
charged according to their ability to con- | lieved the first portion of the Chancellor 
tribute; and the result of the proposal to | of the Exchequer’s financial statement re- 
extend and double the house tax would be | lating to the relief of the shipping and the 
that the occupier of a house at 201. rent | West Indian interests, as well as that rela- 
would have to pay 14 per cent on his in- | ting tothe reduction of thetea duty, had been 
come, estimating his income at 1001. a | received with general satisfaction throughout 
year; the occupier of a house at a rent of | the country; and, for himself, he fully par- 
1002. would have to pay ? per cent on an | ticipated in the general feeling. But there 
income of 1,000/. a year; and the man was another question of infinitely greater 
worth 10,0001. a year, and renting a house | importance, on which the country had ex- 
at 1,000/., would only have to pay 3 per | pressed a no less unequivocal opinion, but 
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to which grave objections had been raised 
in that House; he meant the proposed mo- 
dification of the income tax, and the dis- 
tinction which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to draw between permanent and 
precarious incomes. Popular opinion, in 
this instance, was on the side of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and he thought it would 
not be difficult to show that the proposition 
had the sanction and authority of those re- 
corded opinions which were worthy the at- 
tentive consideration of the Committee. 
When the income tax was first proposed, 
there had been no disposition on the part of | 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to listen to modi- 
fications of it, nor had they serupled to pro- 
nounce a system which raised the same 
amount from precarious incomes and from 
real property as unequal, unjust, and un- 
wise. The first authority that he would 
quote was the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell), who had told 
them the reason why Mr. Pitt made no dis- 
tinction between realised and precarious 
incomes. In 1842 the noble Lord said— 

‘‘ He thought Mr. Pitt was perfectly justified 

in making no such distinction, because at the same 
time the nation was engaged in a struggle for its 
very existence. There were many to whom, under 
the circumstances, he acknowledged that the tax 
ought not to apply ; but.as the nation was then 
engaged in a most arduous and perilous struggle, 
he said that wherever he found income he took 
the tax.”—[ 3 Hansard, \xi. 900.] 
He found that in 1848 the noble Lord still 
entertained the same opinion. In one of 
the debates which took place during that 
Session, the noble Lord said— 

“ They had the means of modifying the income 
tax, so as to make it press with less injustice and 
severity on those whose precarious incomes 
brought them within its scope.” 
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Another very high authority in that House, 
the right hon. Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice), asked— 

“Tf it was desirable to impose a tax on pro- 

perty, why not attempt to arrive at some equit- | 
able and reasonable mode of assessing it ? He was | 
opposed to the inequality and injustice of the pre- | 
sent system of assessment.” 
Another right hon. Gentleman, who pos- 
sessed great weight in that House, the 
right hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. 
T. Baring), asked— 

“ Was it a just or equal tax? Was it fair that | 
those who were in occupation of property should } 
pay in the same proportion as those who obtained 
their annual incomes by their own exertions ? His | 
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ticipated in the views contained in the ex- 
tracts he had quoted. He should certainly 
vote for the proposed modification of the 
income tax, not only because he believed 
it was in accordance with the general feel- 
ing of the people of England, but also be- 
cause he believed it was founded on prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. He next 
came to the consideration of two other im- 
portant taxes, which had been much dwelt 
on in the course of this debate—he meant 
the malt tax and the house tax. He re- 
gretted that in the discussion of these two 
taxes attempts had been made by some 
hon. Members opposite to raise up an agi- 
tation of the towns against the country, 
setting the interests of one part of the 
community in opposition to those of the 
other. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had not scrupled to assert 
that the only object for which the repeal of 
the malt tax was proposed was to afford 
compensation to the agricultural interest. 
He had even gone further, and said, if he 
heard him right, that the proposed exten- 
sion of the house tax might almost be con- 
sidered as an act of revenge against the 
101. electors. Now, he (Sir E. Dering) 
had no hesitation in saying that he thought 
the utterance of such extreme opinions was 
very much to be deprecated, because they 
were at variance with that spirit of mode- 
ration and mutual forbearance with which 
those great questions ought to be discuss- 
ed, if it was their wish to bring them to a 
satisfactory conclusion. With the leave 
of the House he would now inquire whe- 
ther the malt tax was to be considered in 
the light of compensation to the agricul- 
tural interests, and whether the house tax 
should be deemed an act of revenge? If 
the remission of one-half the duty on malt 
had been offered to the agriculturists as a 
compensation for those burdens to which 
they had been unduly subjected, he said he 
was perfectly certain, speaking on behalf of 
the agriculturists, that they would have re- 
pudiated any such offer as that as totally 
unworthy of their serious consideration. He 
would go a step further, and say that, ex- 
cept in special cases, he thought the repeal 
of half the malt tax would be of very little 
benefit to the farmer. The barley grower 
might very likely derive some advantage 
from it; but as regarded the wheat lands, 
he thought very little or no benefit would 


own opinion was that no tax could be devised| be derived, at least compared with the 
Which would operate more unequally, more un-| enormous amount of revenue that would be 
justly, and more oppressively.” | sacrificed by it. It appeared to him there 
He could only add that he cordially on! (ua only one general advantage which 
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could be gained by the repeal of one-half 
the malt tax, as stated last night by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), and that it was 
by inserting the wedge they might hope to 
obtain at a subsequent period that which 
would be the enormous boon to both pro- 
ducer and consumer, the total and entire 
repeal of that obnoxious impost. There 
was another ground on which he thought 
some possible benefit might arise. 
calculations of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were right, in concluding that a 
great increase would take place in the con- 
sumption of malt from the remission of the 
duty, then he thought some incidental ad- 
vantage might possibly be derived by the 
hop-growers from an increased demand for 
hops. On these grounds, the one general 
the other special, and looking to the pros- 
pective adyantage to be expected, rather 
than to the partial and immediate benefit, 
he should certainly give his support to 
the proposal for the reduction of the malt 
tax. With respect to the proposed re- 
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taxation. It was a very numerous class; 
they heard the other night that the 10), 
householders amounted to no less a num- 
ber than 350,000, and it was known that 
they exercised a very powerful influence 
over the deliberations of that House; there. 
fore he saw no reason in justice why they 
should be placed on a different footing from 
all other classes of the community. Re. 
collect that out of 3,500,000 inhabited 
| houses in this country, 3,100,000 were to- 
| tally exempt from the tax; they had the 
authority of the late Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, when proposing his house tax, 
| that the whole inhabited house duty was 
| paid by 400,000 houses only, Wellthen, all 
he could say was, that he was surprised 
| that such a state of things should exist— 
‘it was quite time that such an anomaly 
should be done away with. He admitted 
there was an appearance of hardship in 
| imposing in one and the same year two 
direct taxes on persons who up to this 
moment had not been subject to this spe- 
cies of taxation. That might be a good 


| 





mission of half the duty on hops, he could | plea for modifying the tax, and in all pro- 
hardly believe there was any serious in-| bability some graduated seale might be 
tention on the part of the right hon. | proposed for the consideration of the Com- 
Gentleman to continue an army of excise- | mittee. Reserving to himself the power 
men merely for the purpose of levying the | of voting such a plan, he thought a very 


insignificant amount of 150,000I. 


This | great principle was involved in extending 
was so contrary to every sound financial | the area of the tax, and he should record his 
principle that he hoped very sincerely the | vote with great satisfaction in favour of 


right hon. Gentleman on more mature re-| the Resolution. Another point on which 
flection would not fail to adopt the conclu- | he wished to say a word regarded that 
sion which must suggest itself to every | portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 


one’s mind, that if any alteration was 
to be made, there was but one reason- 
able mode of dealing with this duty—that 
of getting rid of it altogether. He now came 
to the consideration of that most unpopular 
impost, which had ereated so much division 
of opinion in the House, the house tax. He 


financial scheme which related to Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department argued, 
by the Act 5 & 6 Vict., the Irish and Eng- 
lish fundholder were placed precisely on 
the same footing; and that it was by a 
subsequent section—the 8&th—tiat resi- 





was much struck the other night with the | dents in Ireland were exempted from pay- 
observations made by the right hon. Baro- | ment of the income tax, thus furnishing an 
net the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, | inducement to persons of moderate means 
which appeared to him to tell in favour of | to reside there. By the adoption of this 


the Ministerial plan. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet pointed out that by it the House was 
about to deal with classes who up to that 
moment had been nearly exempt from 
taxation. [Sir Cuartes Woop: Exempt 
from direct taxation.| Well, the question 
occurred to him, as it must to every other 
Gentleman in that House, why should that 
class which had benefited to the full as 
much as any other in this country by late 
legislative measures, be exempted; why 
should it be the only class in this country 
exempted from paying its fair share of 


Sir E. Dering 


argument the right hon. Gentleman had ta- 
ken up a position perfectly untenable. Let 
him ask, what was the present state of 
Ireland ? Were hon. Gentlemen prepared 
or not to admit that at the present moment 
distress existed in Ireland? If distress 
did exist, he asked whether it was ‘* wise, 
just, or beneficial’’ to take away from the 
|small fundholder in Ireland the only in- 
{ducement he had to live and spend his 
money in that country? If there was no 
distress existing in Ireland, then he asked 
upon what principle of justice could they 
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contend that it was right to exempt the 
Jand of Ireland, and place it on an entirely 
different footing from the land of England ? 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
ruer, if he were aware that he had not 
sufficiently considered that portion of his 
financial scheme, would either entirely 
withdraw it, or substitute some alteration 
more in accordance with the maintenance 
of the public credit, and not less conducive 
to the welfare and prosperity of the people 
of Ireland, He had now briefly touched 
upon every point in the Budget on which 
he had felt it important to give his opinion, 
and he hoped he had done so without of- 
fence to those who differed from him. Re- 
serving to himself, then, full power to deal 
with any amendments or modifications that 
might be proposed, he should certainly give 
his vote in favour of the general principle 
of the Budget. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM: In pro. 
ceeding to address you, Sir, I shall en- 
deavour to follow the example of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kent (Sir Edward 
Dering), both as to the tone and manner in 
which he addressed you. I am extremely 
obliged to you, Sir, for calling upon me. 
I never am able to address this House 


with that perspicuity and self-possession 
which I desire, yet, having attended 
most assiduously to this protracted dis- 
cussion, I am bound to say that the more 
I have listened to it the more I have be- 
come bewildered with the confusion which 


has attended the debate. I listened to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose with 
great attention, and, I am sorry to ayow, I 
cannot understand the view which he is 
disposed to take on this occasion. He 
says he is a great friend to direct taxa- 
tion; and yet he says that he altogether 
objects to the house tax; and, again, ob- 
jecting to the house tax, he says that he 
is very willing to diminish the exemptions 
from the tax, and to bring the limit down 
from 20]. to 102. Again, my hon. Friend 
says that he has the greatest possible re- 
gard for public credit, and the most earnest 
desire to maintain the revenue of this 
country in a prosperous and flourishing 
condition; and yet he is willing to sweep 
away the whole of the duties of Customs 
and Excise; and he will also vote forthe 
repeal of the malt tax. I understand him 
to say that he is willing to support the 
total repeal of the malt tax, the total re- 
peal of the assessed taxes, and that his 
moderate views of direct taxation would 
lead him to impose only an additional duty 
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of one per cent on property and income, 
which he thinks would be amply sufficient 
to cover all the deficiency in the public 
service. Now it is always difficult enough 
to discuss a Budget, especially one so large 
and ample as that which the Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer has brought before us; 
but to add to the difficulty my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose has a rival pro- 
ject—he has proposed another Budget— 
and, with all the difficulties of the subject 
proposed to us by the Government in the 
consideration of the income tax and its 
principle and details, my hon. Friend has 
another scheme for capitalising income, 
and dealing with the income tax on a 
principle entirely different from that of 
the Government. But again, I thought 
at first that we were to discuss the whole 
of the Budget; then again, it was sug- 
gested by some hon. Gentleman that cer- 
tain parts of it were peculiarly brought 
under our consideration to-night ; whilst, 
among all these fluctuating views, never 
was it so important that we should under- 
stand distinctly the issue we have to try. 
From the very commencement of the dis- 
cussion I distinctly understood that the 
issue which we were called upon to try 
‘was, approbation or disapprobation of the 
entire measure proposed by the Govern- 
ment; but in consequence of the question 
put by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster in the early part of this 
evening, it appeared to me that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his an- 
swer to that question, was inclined more 
or less to change the issue. The question 
before, as I distinctly understood, was this 
—are we, or are we not, for the purpose of 
the present Budget, considering the whole 
of the change involved, in the proposal of 
the new house tax—that change, as pro- 
posed by the Government, embracing both 
the doubling of the amount and the reduc- 
ing of the exemption from 201. to 101.? I 
thought that was the issue we were to try. 
Well, Sir, from the answer to the question 
put by the hon. and gallant Officer the 
Member for Westminster, it appeared to 
me—unless I misunderstood the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer—that the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to convey that it was 
no longer of importance whether we agree 
with the Government in respeet to doubling 
the amount of the house tax or not, and 
that it was only asked of us to say aye or 
no to the question of extending the area 
of taxation in respect to this tax. Before 
proceeding further, I should like to know 
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whether I am correct in saying that we are 
only asked, by the Resolution we are now 
discussing, to consent to the extension of 
the area from 201. to 10/., and that we are 
not discussing the question of doubling the 
amount? Before I proceed further, this is 
the question I wish to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—are we discussing the 
narrow point of the extension, or does the 
question involve that of the duplication of 
the tax ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER: The case stands thus—the hon. 
and gallant Member, without any commu- 
nication with me in the House, made a 
complaint—which had been made before— 
that sufficient notice had not been given to 
the country of the measures of Govern- 
ment, and that sufficient time was not 
given to the House to consider them. Va- 
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rious representations were made to me | 
from Gentlemen sitting opposite, as well | 


as some from friends of our own, to the 
same effect. The hon. and gallant Mem- 


ber stated that in consequence of the Go- 
vernment not having given sufficient time, 
also of its being supposed that an intention 
was entertained on our side to close the 
debate prematurely, his view was that it 
would be a proper thing to adjourn the de 


*’ 


bate. When these representations were 


made to me, I certainly did say I thought | 
the House should take into consideration | 
the position in which the Government was | 
placed—seeing that we were forced to. 


bring forward our measures at a period of 


the year most inconvenient—at the same | 
time, that there was not the slightest wish | 


on our part not to give the country the 


amplest opportunity of considering the | 
measures, nor any wish to restrict the de- | 
bate upon them, whilst still we thought | 


that, under all the circumstances, it was 


important that the House should as speedily | 
as possible come to a decision upon them. | 


I said privately, as I said publicly to- 
night, in answer to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Westminster, that, as far as I 


was concerned, I had no objection to nar- | 
row as much as possible the issue, and to | 


allow the vote tu be taken, provided we 
could so agree, on the Resolution before us. 


The right hon. Member for Carlisle says | 
we are seeking to change the issue: but, 


if he will look to the terms of the Resolu- 

tion, he will see that it contains nothing 

with respect to any change in the amount 

of rating of the houses, but it does con- 

tain a most important principle—namely, 

with respect to the area over which the tax 
Sir J. Graham 
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should be extended. This is the most im. 
portant vote which could be placed in the 
first instance on the table of the House, 
and upon that vote we are about to come 
to a decision. That is my statement to 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: As I under. 
stand what has just fallen from the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer, it is his wish that we 
should not to-night diseuss the whole of 
the Budget, but that we should discuss the 
narrow question of whether the area of 
taxation under the house tax shall be ex. 
tended or not. Now, Sir, up to the pre- 
sent moment I, in common I believe with 
the whole House, understood that we were 
debating the whole question; nay, more, 
that we had been challenged to discuss the 
whole question. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, then, continue the debate 
on the whole Budget. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Yes, yes; 
but I am not talking about the continuance 
of the debate, but about the issue of the de- 
bate. I challenge the Government to that 
issue. Her Majesty’s Government have 
| said distinctly that they would stand or fall 
| by the judgment of the House as to their 

Budget on the principle embodied in this 
| Resolution. But if the House will bear 
with me, I think I shall show them it is 
impossible to narrow the issue to the ques- 
tion of the area of taxation only, inasmuch 
as, looking to the Budget of the Govern- 
| ment, if they are not prepared to encoun- 
ter an absolute deficit, at the end of the 
second year, they cannot be content merely 
with an alteration of the house tax. I 
want to deal with that point in the first in- 
stance. If I mistake not, the house tax 
as now levied yields 700,0001. a year. The 
effect of adding to the area by bringing the 
exemption down from 201. to 161. would only 
be to levy an addition of 150,0001. a year. 
Therefore, without doubling the house tax, 
| the effect of increasing the area would only 
be to bring into the Exchequer an addi- 
tional sum of 150,000/. But the right hon. 
Gentleman, in stating his balance for the 
year 1853-54, and looking also for the 
year 1854-55, took eredit for 1,700,0001. 
as the produce of the house tax. In the 
first year, with the addition of the Exehe- 
‘quer Loan Fund, as to which I shall say 
something by-and-by, that yielding him 
400,000/., he will have only a balance of 
400,0007. In the first year only half the 
increased house tax will fall to be collected, 
and the other half, amounting to 350,000/., 
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will not be received, thus leaving him in 
the first year with a balance in his favour 
of 50,0007. In the second year he will 
have only the additional sum arising from 
the house tax, without augmentation from 
any other source, and he will be left with 
a deficiency, on his own showing, of 
450,0001. Under these circumstances, I 
want to know whether it is possible for 
Her Majesty’s Government, with any re- 
gard whatever to the credit of the country, 
the safety of the revenue, and the neces- 
sary provision for the public service, if 
they remit one-half the malt tax and the 
hop duty—without adverting to other par- 
ticulars—is it not absolutely necessary that 
they should contend for the augmentation 
of the house tax in the manner I have 
stated ? I shall take the liberty, then, of 
considering the Budget as originally pro- 
posed by the Government, and deal with 
it, under this Resolution, in the manner I 
understood to be meant at the commence- 
ment of the debate. 

Sir, although we have sat for some time 
during the present Session, and in direct 
legislation there is not much to show as 
the result of our sittings, yet I must say I 
think our time has not been thrown away. 
We have made great progress—we have 
settled matters that have been long dis- 
puted, and concerning which there was a 
necessity to come to a definite decision. 
In the first place, we have, by a large ma- 
jority, agreed that unrestricted competi- 
tion, as the Government says—or free 
trade, as the hon. Member for the West 
Riding has justly termed it by the shorter 
and more appropriate designation, in pure 
Saxon phrase—shall henceforth be the 
rule of our commercial and financial le- 
gislation. It has also been decided by 
a very large majority, that the taxes 
henceforth shall not be imposed for the 
purpose of favouring any particular in- 
terest, but shall be levied only for the ex- 
igencies of the revenue—or, more shortly 
speaking, protection is by common consent 
abandoned. Again, we have agreed that 
cheapness and abundance of food are the 
mainstays of the prosperity of the great 
body of the people of this country; and 
further, it is our opinion, unequivocally ex- 
pressed, that this is the result of recent 
legislation, and that this free-trade policy, 
firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will best enable the industry of this coun- 
try to bear its burdens, and is the policy 
most conducive to the permanent welfare, 
contentment, and happiness, of the country. 


{Dec. 14, 1852} 
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This, Sir, puts an end to a great contro- 
versy. This is really the harvest of the 
seed sown during the last six years—for it 
is a great matter that, by common consent, 
or by all but common consent—that of 
an overwhelming majority in this House 
—those great principles are now distinctly 
recognised. Sir, I am bound to say that 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in opening 
his Budget, dealt with a very important 
part of it in a manner perfectly satisfac- 
tory; for, before he proposed his financial 
scheme for the future, he considered what 
was due in equity and justice to classes 
whose interests, as it was alleged, had 
been prejudiced by the course of recent 
legislation. He alluded to those three 
great branches, the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the country, the sugar-growing co- 
lonies, and the landed interest; and he 
said it was most desirable that all regard 
to classes should henceforth cease in refer- 
ence to the question of taxation—that what 
was equitable as concerning the past should 
now be done once and for all, and that 
henceforth the good of the entire community 
should be the sole rule in imposing taxes 
to be paid by the people of this country. 
With respect, first, to the shipping inter- 
est, I entirely concur in the observations 
which have been made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. I think that 
the arrangement proposed by Government 
for setting apart an amount of 100,0001. 
for the relief of that interest from peculiar 
burdens falling upon them to which they 
have been exposed, is one that is perfectly 
justifiable, and meets my entire approba- 
tion. Let me say that in justice to the 
members of the Trinity House, of which I 
am myself one, it is right it should be re- 
membered that since the year 1842, that 
corporation, by awards of juries or by arbi- 
trations, have had to pay no less a sum 
than 1,200,000/. for the purchase of lights 
which had been granted by Crown charters 
to private individuals; and yet that they 
have so managed their funds that in the 
last ten years they have reduced their debt 
from 1,100,000. to the sum of 112,0001.; 
and that under the guidance of my right 
hon. Friend the late President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Labouchere), since 
the year 1849 they have reduced the 
charge for lights by a sum of 115,000J. 
a year, and that also within that period 
they have diminished their debt by the 
sum of 117,0001. It cannot, therefore, 
pe said that their management in these 
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respects has been improvident. The pro- | bate is closed, may hear some answer given 
posals of the Government with respect | to the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
to pilotage and light-dues appear to me| Member for Cambridge University (Mp, 
conducive to a beneficial arrangement of Goulburn), as bearing on the financial ef. 
these points, and worthy the sanction of | fect of the Ministerial propositions, [f 
the House; and I may say the same as | this permission is to be optional, I under. 
respects their proposal with regard to the stand it is estimated that the importers of 
cessation of passing tolls on shipping, which | half of all the sugar bronght into this 
I think is a burden which should not be | country, including all the inferior qualities, 

will avail themselves of the privilege; and 


thrown on the shipping interest. With | 
respect to pilotage, I should have thought | I understand, also, that if they do so avail 
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| 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Henley), 
having this subject distinctly before him, 
might, on the pert of the Government, 
haye yery safely introduced a measure 
without previous inquiry. My own belief 
is, that the exclusive rights of the pilots 
of the Cinque Ports and of the Bristol 
Channel cannot be maintained, and that 
Government would have judged rightly if 
it had introduced a Bill abolishing their 
exclusive privileges, and that the question 
might have been so dealt with. I approve 


also the proposition of the Government with 
respect to other particular grievances— 
such as salvage, anchorage, and certain 
claims of Her Majesty’s ships, and I do not 
anticipate any difference of opinion as to 
this part of the subject. And now with re- 


spect to the sugar colonies, I must also re- 
joice at the marked progress which has at- 
tended our deliberations on this head. To- 
wards the close of the last Parliament the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Colonies (Sir J. Pakington) expressed an 


themselves of the privilege, 10 per cent 
| will be lost to the revenue by that permis- 
‘sion, One-half of the whole sugar duties 
‘amounts to 2,000,000/. and 10 per cent 
'on that is no less than 200,0001.; and yet 
in the balance of the year the Chancellor 
|of the Exchequer has not dealt with the 
| question of any loss of revenue consequent 
‘on the permission to be given to the West 
Indian interest as to refining in bond; 
and therefore apart from the question 
of doubling the house tax, and the eredit 
‘he has taken for the product of the malt 
tax when one-half of it has been remitted, 
_ his balance is already verging on a deficit; 
‘and if you admit that the sum of 200,0001, 
_ will be lost by giving the option of refining 
‘in bond, that narrow surplus will be ¢on- 
verted into an actual deficit. According 
to the statement so impressively made 
‘by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridge University —a statement 
recommended to us by all the weight be- 
longing to his large experience, his spotless 
character, and his great abilities as a finan- 


} 


earnest desire of dealing with the descend- | cier—that warning, given as it was with 
ing scale, for the purpose of arresting the | all the earnestness to be expected from one 
diminution of the duties, and he said that! remarkable for his honest attachment to 


nothing but the apprehension that the Go- the publie service, tells with tenfold effeet; 
and I say that it does become the Govern- 


vernment would be put in a minority in this | 
House prevented him from making that pro- | ment, before the close of the debate, to 


position. Now, any such wish is distinctly | satisfy us as to the effeet of this apparent 
renounced—fully and fairly renounced— deficit instead of balance. I pass on ra- 
and I rejoice at the change of opinions thus | pidly to another subject; and again | say 
acknowledged on the part of Ministers.| we have made immense strides in this 
I recollect when it was predicted that the | short time for which the new Parliament 
discriminating duty proposed in 1848 would | has been sitting. I have heard all the 
be the knell of free trade, and it was pre-| arguments about local burdens on land 
dicted that through the medium of that | discarded by those who had most insisted 
duty free trade would be defeated, and pro-| on them as absolutely convincing. No 
tection would ultimately triumph. These! longer is any stress laid on them. Hyen 


predictions are now falsified, the arrest of 
the descending scale is abandoned, and that, 
too, with the consent of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Now I, for one, am extremely 
glad that the West Indian interest is to give 
a receipt in full of all demands upon permis- 
sion being granted for refining in bond. 
But I wish that the House, before this de- 


Sir J. Graham 


with ‘respect to the assessment for the 
county rate, and the vexed question of its 
removal to the Consolidated Fund, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it would 
only be a relief of 13d. in the pound on 
rent, and that this was a matter so in- 
‘significant that he should hesitate about 


| ofering it for their acceptance. I very 
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much doubt, let me say in passing, whether 
the repeal of the malt tax will amount to 
a relief of 13d. in the pound on rent. With 
regard to another point, still more impor- 
tant in my view, an admission of immense 
yalue has been made. It is now distinctly 
stated by the Government, who have 
hitherto been advocates for the transfer 
of local burdens to the Consolidated Fund, 
on account of the injury done to the land 
by the repeal of the Corn Laws, that the 
best security for the prosperity of the 
landed interest is to be found in the wel- 
fare of the working classes and in their 
prosperity; that the landed interest no 
longer seeks any benefit at the expense of 
the community, but is satisfied with the 
admission of that great truth, that their 
rosperity is based on the welfare, the 
teem, and the contentment of the 
working classes, How is that illustrated ? 
It is illustrated by that which was often 
predicted—and even in adverse circum- 
stances it was a prediction from which I 
never receded in despondency, that if you 
would make provisions cheap—if you 
would give abundance to the great body 
of the consumers of this country, the weight 
of your poor-rate, which mainly falls upon 
real property, would rapidly diminish, And 
what, Sir, was the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? I heard it with 
infinite pleasure. He said, that, in the last 
three years—from 1849 to 1852—the bur- 
den of the poor-rate had diminished 25 per 
cent; that considering the sum upon which 
thereduction had occurred from 6,180,0001. 
to 4,800,000/., it was a relief of 25 per 
cent to the landed interest; and in his 
opinion that relief satisfied the claim of the 
landed interest, with reference to any equi- 
table demand that they might put in for 
compensation for the injury which they had 
sustained either by the repeal of the gorn 
laws or by the remission of the duty on the 
importation of cattle and sheep. So that 
now we have closed accounts retrospectively 
with all those three great classes—we have 
made payment in full to the shipping, to 
the sugar grower and to the landed propri- 
etor. [‘‘Oh,oh!’’] I am not now stating 
my own views, but the deliberate statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made, 
as I think, with great ability, with great 
fairness, and with great perspicuity. And 
I think it is right, before we discuss the 
Budget, to mark those points, and while 
there is much left on which we differ, to 
show how much has been achieved on 
which we are all agreed. 


{Do, 14, 1852} 
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Well, Sir, I will now pass on to the 
prospective view which is taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and I must 
say that I cannot help thinking that there 
is a very great advantage in the produc- 
tion of this Budget by the responsible ad- 
visers of the Crown, After all that has 
occurred, it was to me a matter of great 
anxiety to see the precise plan which Her 
Majesty’s Government would introduce—a 
plan which had been announced as a sys- 
tem for the revision of the taxation of this 
country, which was to produce immense 
effects, and to give general satisfaction and 
contentment, and equal relief to all classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. Now, I am de- 
lighted to see this great measure at last 
brought before the House in a tangible 
shape, and in a manner which precludes 
the possibility of any evasion on the one 
hand, or any exaggeration on the other. 
It was observed, by some one the other 
night, that one Government was yery 
much like another, so ] must say I think 
that all Budgets, whoever may be their 
progenitors, have a very great family re- 
semblance the one to the other; and I 
cannot see anything in this Budget which 
is very remarkable, or which much distin- 
guishes it from other propositions of the 
like nature. Strip it of the repeal of half 
the malt tax, strip it of the repeal of half 
the hop duty, and of this question of the 
house tax—about which there is to-night a 
disposition rather to yary the question whe- 
ther it is to be doubled or not—and it 
would appear to me a very common-place 
Budget, a very acceptable Budget, and 
one about which we should have very little 
dispute. The question of the renewal of 
the income tax—that is, as to the pringiple 
upon which it should be renewed—would 
still be open to discussion and debate; 
but, apart from this debatable ground, 
whether you make a discrimination he- 
tween different sources of income or not, 
the amount, according to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would be very much the 
same; and if it be the same, your present 
prosperous revenue, without any rash deal- 
ing with the other sources of taxation, 
would enable you to deal with the duty on 
tea without any fear of a deficiency. Now 
I should like, first of all, to notice the 
mode in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes to deal with the ho 
duty; and, with his permission, I will call 
his attention to what I think I recollect 
his laying down as what he said were 
the canons for all Chancellors of the Ex- 
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chequer on this subject. It was, in- 
deed, before he took the responsibility 
of office, but still the canons he laid 
down are singularly applicable to the pre- 
sent case. He said—‘* That which I 
would uphold as the golden rule for all 
Chancellors of the Exchequer is, to beware 
that no tax whatever—whatever form it 
may take—whether it be a Custom duty, 
an Excise duty, or a direct tax which is 
imposed—should in its nature be exces- 
sive;’’ and then he goes on to say, “‘ Com- 
plete remission or complete commutation; 
these are the two principles upon which a 
finance Minister should proceed.”” Com- 
plete commutation or complete remission ! 
Now, this is the rule which the right hon. 
Gentleman has laid down as the canon for 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Let us try 
the course which he is about to take with 
reference to hops and malt by that canon, 
which I consider so sound. Now, with 
respect to the hop duty, [ imagine it is 
pretty nearly agreed, by common consent, 
that the remission of half the hop duty is 
exactly, according to the rule of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, the most 
objectionable course which he can possibly 
take. Repeal the whole of the hop duty, 
and you get rid of the entire charge and 
vexation of collection, and the loss to the 
public revenue would not be very great. 
The cost of collection is great, the amount 
received is small; and the impost is, I be- 
lieve, vexatious and onerous to the grower, 
as it certainly is onerous to the consumer. 
The interest of the consumer certainly is, 
that the entire tax should be remitted. 
Now, I believe that the retention of half 
the tax will not be attended with any ad- 
vantage whatever; the vexation of the mode 
of collecting the duty and watching the 
growth of the plants still remains unchan- 
ged; and, then, if you let in foreign hops 
upon a duty strictly countervailing and 
non-protective, I am satisfied that the 
grower of hops, so far from thanking you 
for this reduction, will be greatly injured 
by it. And when we come to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Frewen) we shall find that it affirms that 
view of the case. I do not think that any 
course can be conceived which is in more 
direct violation of his own canon, and which 
is more inexpedient in every respect than 
that which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes to take in the remission of 
half the duty on hops, I will now, Sir, 
proceed to the malt tax; but that subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed that I 
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am very unwilling at this period of the 
evening to prolong the disquisition on that 
particular point. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Walpole) was pleased to 
magnify me into a great authority on this 
subject, and he quoted a prophecy of mine 
which I ventured to make in 1839. I mus¢ 
tell my right hon. Friend, that now when 
we are agreed as to the repeal of the corm 
laws, the less that is said about prophecies 
with respect to that subject the better— 
[‘* Oh, oh!’’ |—because it may be that the 
Gentlemen whom I see on the opposite 
side of the House, should, under present 
circumstances, be the first to desire that 
all prophecies as well as promises with 
respect to the Corn Laws, should be buried 
in eternal oblivion. But, however, I must 
say this, that I have invariably opposed 
the repeal of the malt tax, or any remis- 
sion of it. It has been truly said that this 
experiment has been often tried, and al- 
ways without success. In 1816—I think 
it was—a large reduction of that duty took 
place, and a loss was sustained to nearly 
the whole amount of the duty taken off. 
In 1819 it was again increased; and in 1821 
the duty was for a short time again reduced 
with the same result. In 1833 I had the 
honour of being in the service of the Crown, 
together with the Earl of Derby, under 
Earl Grey, when a Motion was carried 
somewhat unexpectedly that the repeal of 
the malt tax was expedient. In forty-eight 
hours afterwards Lord Althorp, the repre- 
sentative of that Government, in the House 
of Commons came down to the House with 
the full concurrence of the Earl of Derby 
himself and of his other Colleagues, and 
announced to the House, that if that Reso- 
lution were not reversed, the fate of Lord 
Grey’s Government was sealed, and that 
he would no longer be responsible for the 
Government of the country. The conse- 
quence of that Resolution was, that the 
House, contrary to the usual practice in 
such circumstances, did not hesitate to re- 
scind the Resolution to which they had 
eome. Again, I think my hon. Friend, if 
he will permit me to call him so, the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Cayley), 
in 1851, proposed the repeal of the malt 
tax; and 1 then, being out of office and ex- 
ercising my own individual judgment, voted 
against that Resolution. 1 was certainly 
led to believe that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government entertained, even 
at that time, the same opinion. He and 

acted together for many years on the sub- 
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ject of the malt tax, and he then declared 
that he could not countenance the repeal 
of the malt tax, as it was a branch of the 
revenue so large that he did not think it 
right, with reference to the safety of the 


State and to its credit, that it should be | 


placed in jeopardy. Now, I listened to 
the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) on 
this subject, last night, with great instruc- 
tion. He urged arguments which, if I had 
any doubt with respect to the repeal of the 
malt tax, appeared to me to be conclusive 
in favour of maintaining it. It has been 
said sometimes that the excise regulations 
are most vexatious, and that they inter- 
fere with the making of the malt in the 
best and most advantageous manner. But 
my hon. Friend the Member for Derby de- 
clared that such was the improvement 
which had taken place in the excise regu- 
lations, that they did not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the manufacture of 
malt, and that such was the skill of the 
British maltster in preparing his malt, that if 
they had a drawback he was clear that they 
could export malt to the continent of Europe. 
Another argument has been brought for- 
ward with respect to the feeding of cattle. 
The hon. Member for Derby declared, how- 
ever, that as the law now stands there is 
nothing to prevent any farmer from wetting 
his barley, germinating his barley, and in 
fact doing everything but drying it up to 
the particular point necessary for brewing 
or distillation. He said also, what I be- 
lieve is perfectly true, that that process, 
carried on up to that point, is all that 
ean possibly be required for the feeding 
of cattle. Well, now, I will not go at any 
length into the question of what effect the 
repeal of half the duty will have upon the 
retail price to the consumer. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Sir Charles Wood) read to the House the 
other evening the evidence of the greatest 
brewer in this metropolis, and I believe 
in the world—Mr. Barclay—who has dis- 
tinctly told you that the effect of the re- 
mission of the whole duty would only be to 
reduce the price of porter to the consumer 
in this metropolis to the extent of 3d. a 
pot, and, consequently, that the reduction 
‘of half the duty would only be attended 
with a reduction in the retail price of 4d. 
per pot. Now, I am satisfied that when 
any reduction in the price of an article by 
the remission of taxation, as affecting 
its retail consumption, is limited to an 
amount less than the coinage in current 
use, that the advantage of that reduction 
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is not appreciable. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby also told you that pale 
ale would only be reduced 4s. per barrel. 
That is, a reduction (if it is possible to 
appreciate it) of something less upon the 
barrel than that calculated by Mr. Barclay; 
that is, of something less than 3d. a pot. 
Let us take now the case of the barley 
grower. I am bound to say that, with 
reference to the real barley land, I think 
there is every reason why the remission of 
this duty is not to be desired by the strict- 
ly barley-growing districts. The effect of 
the present law is to give the strictly bar- 
ley-growing districts a premium on the cul- 
tivation of barley. The demand for barley 
of the first quality is almost boundless; but 
the supply of barley of the first quality is 
very limited. It is confined almost entire- 
ly to three counties—to Hertford, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, and, perhaps, Norfolk. 
Now, the importation of malt is strictly 
prohibited, and while that prohibition con- 
tinues, I believe that the barley grown on 
naturally first-rate barley soils—from the 
almost boundless demand for it, and the 
limited supply under the existing law— 
will under that law command a higher 
price than if half the malt tax were re- 
pealed, and foreign malt admitted under a 
countervailing duty. With regard to the 
districts which are supposed to have suffered - 
most by the repeal of the corn laws—the 
wheat-growing districts of England—they 
are heavy soils, not suited for the growth of 
barley; they would derive no benefit what- 
ever from any encouragement given to its 
cultivation, and would not partake, in an 
agricultural point of view, of any advantage 
derived from the remission of this tax. 
With regard to the rest of the area of this 
country, the soils—generally of a damp 
and cold description—are not suited to the 
growth of barley, and I believe that at 
present prices oats will be found a more 
profitable crop; at all events I am satis- 
fied that no great benefit will arise to them 
from the proposed measure. Then how 
stands the case with regard to Scotland? 
I hardly know what the Scotch Members 
will say—but with respect to the proposi- 
tion for taking off the discriminating duty 
between barley and the inferior descriptions, 
such as bere and bigg, it is, I think, one 
of the harshest propositions ever made to 
Scotland. There is an intrinsic inferiority 
in the grain itself; and why, when you say 
that you wish to favour the agricultaral 
districts, you place the growth of ‘‘ bere 
and bigg’”’ in Scotland on a less favourable 
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footing than at present, I cannot see. The 
withdrawal, too, of the drawback upon malt 
spirits in Scotland, will, instead of a favour 
to the agriculture of that country, be a 
most severe blow. 

I will now, with the permission of the 
House, pass on to another topic, on which, 
if the country Gentlemen will permit me, 
I would really speak to them as a friend. 
[Laughter.| If community of interests 
does not entitle me to address you in that 
capacity, I really am afraid I cannot plead 
any argument which will convince you with 
reference to my motives. But still I have 
great reliance on your reason, and I will 
ptt the matter to you, as I think, with 
irresistible force, with reference to the 
point upon which I am now about to touch. 
[ am about to refer to the Exchequer 
Loan Cominission; and I must be permit- 
ted to say that, though I have opposed the 
transfer of local burdens to the Consolidat- 
ed Fund, yet I think that if ever there was 
a fund really useful as an aid, and cireulating 
for the constant benefit of the landed inter- 
est, it is the fund now in question. It is a 
most legitimate fund in aid of local burdens 
—a fund not costing the public at large any 
sum whatever to their detriment or disad- 
vantage, but a revolving sum of 360,0001. 
a year, which is lent to the landed interest 
throughout the United Kingdom from time 
to time for purposes purely local, and these 
loans have been attended with the most be- 
neficial results to the landed interest. Now 
will you allow me just to read you a list of 
the purposes to which this loan has been 
applied, and you shall then judge for your- 
selves—rejecting my authority altogether 
—whether I am not right in saying that 
the works to which I am about to refer as 
made by means of this fund are of great 
local importance, and are works which, if 
this assistance be withdrawn, must be exe- 
cuted without the aid of capital advanced 
on such advantageous terms, but entirely 
drawn from the pockets of the country 
gentlemen. Now, the last return which 
has been presented to Parliament with re- 
ference to this subject is dated in 1852, 
and I will show you from it what is the 
benefit which the land has received, and 
what is the corresponding benefit that the 
towns have derived. With regard to land, 
the works executed have been the construc- 
tion of canals, rivers, drainage, bridges, 
roads, railways, collieries, and mines. 
Now, all the Gentlemen with whom I had 
the pleasure of sitting on the Committee 
upstairs with respect to the county rate, 
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will remember the heavy burdens to which 
the land is exposed with reference to lu. 
natic asylums, law courts, gaols, and pub- 
lie buildings ; and they will also remem. 
ber that, above all, there is, under the 
new Poor Law, the enlargement of work: 
houses, for which no less a stim than 
1,100,0007. has been lent from this very 
fund. There is another matter also bear. 
ing on the state of the poor—assistance 
has been given from this fund for the 
purpose of promoting emigration from cer- 
tain parishes where the population was 
redundant. Now all these works and 
beneficial purposes have up to the last 
moment been aided from this fund. Stop 
this fund, and a large proportion of these 
works must still be continued, and fresh 
demands will arise; and I contend that 
they must be met by great sacrifices 6n 
the part of the country gentlemen, otit 
of their own means, either immediately or 
by loans effected on terms not nearly 80 
advantageous to them. Then we come to 
the works executed in towns. Theré there 
have been churches built, gas and water 
works and baths and washhouses erected, 
and the execution of town improvements, 
of harbours and docks, and of other local 
works of great importance, aided with this 
fund, without which their execution would 
in many eases have been absolutely itnpos- 
sible. But it is said that the state of the 
money market does not render any such 
advances necessary at the present moment. 
That may be true; but this system has 
been in operation for thirty years. Loans 
have been issued, and have come in again 
during that time without loss; and witli 
reference to the facility of repayment there 
is a facility granted under this system 
without risk to the public, such as no pri- 
vate lender could give. Now, there has 
been, as I have said, no loss on these 
transactions, but, on the contrary, the 
public have been the gainers. Why, then, 
disturb it? [ appeal to any Gentleman 
who has been conversant with the Govert- 
ment, and I really should think that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, in the ecom- 
paratively short tinie which he has held 


the office with which he is now entrusted, — 


must have felt the convenience of the ex- 
istence of this fund. Frequently there is 
a strong pressure on the Crown, with strong 
local interest, to make advances whieh 
these communities desire. The answer of 
the Government is—‘‘ We cannot interfere 
with this local matter; go to the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners; if you have a g 
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ease on principle, you will get aid from | perity with a surplus of 1,500,000I. avail- 
them; if not, we cannot interfere.’’ Now, | able, which would create for the first year 
I say, the existence of that body is a great | a surplus of only 400,000I., to be obtained 
ednvenience to the public, and I believe| by seizing a loan fund such as that to 
that, as relates to the interests of the pub-| which I have adverted, and which, on tak- 
lic, it is a very economical body. Nor do| ing an ulterior view, and referring to the 
I think it possible for a fund so useful as I | second year, would produce, according to 
have described to be placed under the} the most sanguine calculation, no surplus 
management of gentlemen of more unim-| whatever? And if this sum shall not be 
achable integrity than those by whom its | thought by the House to be permissible to 
distribution is directed. It so happens that | be so taken, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
there has been a gratuitous and honourable | chequer proposes, is my right hon. Friend 
assistance given by men of first-rate posi-| (Mr. Herries) prepared to advise the House 
tion and pre-eminence in the distribution | to pass this Budget, which will leave the 
of this fund, so as to prevent even the sus- | resources of the country without any sur- 
picion of its misapplication. I may men-| plus whereby, as has been observed by my 
tion that there are among the Commission- | right hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
ers Lord Hatherton, Sir T. Acland, Mr. | versity of Cambridge, the eredit of the 
W. Whitmore, Mr, Loch, Lord Fortescue, | country may be shaken to its foundations ? 
Mt. Labouchere, Mr. A. Robartes, Mr. T.| I hope in the course of the debate we shall 
Baring, M.P., Mr. Norman, Mr. Warburton, | hear the opinion of my right hon. Friend 
Mr. G. Glyn, M.P., and Lord Overstone. | (Mr. Herries) on this point. 
Now, is it possible to have a fund placed; TI shall not trouble the House on several 
under more unexceptionable control; and | points which other Members who preceded 
why will the Chancellor of the Exche-|me have touched upon. I think my hon. 
quer lay violent hands upon it, in order | Friend the Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
to prevent a deficiency solely of his own | Lowe) spoke with great force and ability last 
creation by his tampering simultaneously | night. I hold, with him, that it is a most 
with two great branches of the taxation of | objectionable course so to deal with great 
the country—the malt tax and the tea} branches of revenue, that in the year in 
duty—yielding together an income of ten | which you make the proposition there shall 
millions per annum, or not less than one-} be very little diminution in the receipt of 
fifth of the whole revenue of the country ? | taxes for that year, but that in the year next 
With a balance of 1,500,0001. in his favour, | ensuing there shall be an immense diminu- 
he tampers with these two great branches | tion. My hon. Friend described that system 
of revenue in such a manner that, in order | most admirably. He said it was drawing 
to meet the deficiency which he himself} bills on popularity at a long date and dis- 
creates, he is driven to lay violent hands | counting them at once; I must say that is 
on the funds of the Exchequer Loan Com- | a transaction which, as it appears to me, 
missioners; and without this sum—even is not altogether worthy of a Chancellor 
omitting other points which without further | of the Exchequer. I shall take another 
explanations would swell the deficiency—!} point. You remember well the speech 
the right hon. Gentleman has no surplus| made by the right hon. Gentleman (the 
either in the first or second year, except what | Chancellor of the Exchequer) with refer- 
this particular fund will enable him with | ence to the question of direct and indirect 
difficulty to obtain. An appeal was made, | taxation, in which he laid down this prin- 
which has not yet been answered, but which | ciple broadly—and he referred to it again 
I hope will be answered before the close of | the other night—that direct taxation, with 
the debate. I sce the right hon. Gentle-| large exemptions, is confiscation; and I 
man the President of the Board of Control} must also refer to that which I heard, 
for the Affairs of India (Mr. Herries) in his | and hearing could not forget, that without 
place. There is no Member of this House large exemptions direct taxation is impos- 
who has had so long an experience in the/ sible. Let us try the plan of the right 
finances of the country. There is no Gen-| hon. Gentleman by both these tests. Has 
tleman, I verily believe, who understands all | he materially altered the exemptions from 
the minute details of finance in this country | direct taxation? There is the great ex- 
one half so well. I ask him, with all his|emption of Ireland—that is to say, the 
long experience in office under different Ad- | largest existing exemption. Now, has the 
Ministrations, has he ever known a Budget | right hon. Gentleman, according to the strict 
dpened to the House in a period of pros-| canon laid down by himself, materially al- 
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tered that exemption ? What does he propose 
todo? He proposes to tax the funds and 
salaries in that country, and to leave all real- 
ised property in land, and all charges upon 
land, free from the tax, and also professional 
incomes and incomes derived from trades. 
He proposes also to do that which even that 
ardent admirer of direct taxation the hon. 
Member for Montrose thinks too severe. 
In the same year, in the same Budget, at 
one stroke, he proposes to bring down the 
exemptions from the income tax from 1501. 
to 10U/., and also the exemptions from the 
house tax from 20/. to 10/. Let us try 
this—let us analyse this great scheme for 
revising taxation, which is to do justice to 
all parties, and to remove all inequalities. 
Take a clerk receiving a salary of 1001. a 
year, living either in London or in Edin- 
burgh. For the first time you will tax the 
income of that man about 2/. 4s. a year. 
He lives in a 101. house—it is hardly possi- 
ble that he can obtain a lodging for less than 
that amount—and you will therefore tax 
his residence; you will lay altogether upon 
that man an impost amounting to about 3 
per cent; but the clerk living in Dublin 
and in Cork will not be taxed, and neither 
the income tax nor the house tax will affect 
him. On the other hand, Ireland pays 
the malt tax—lIreland pays the tea duty. 
The only compensation you give the clerk 
in England or in Scotland is the amount 
he gains by the diminished price of the 
tea and porter consumed by him; you take 
off in duty say 4s. a year from his tea, 
and if he drinks ale he may gain by the 
reduction of duty to the extent of 7s. or 
8s. a year—you, therefore, on the most 
sanguine view, give him a remission of 
12s. in respect of indirect taxation. But 
the clerk in Ireland, who has neither in- 
come tax nor house tax to pay, will derive 
equal advantage from the reduction. How, 
then, can it be said that the right hon. 
Gentleman has materially altered the ex- 
emptions so as to apply the tax more 
equally to all parts of the United King- 
dom? I will go further. Let us try 
your new schedule for the income tax. I 
should have presumed, after the Commit- 
tees that have sat on the subject, and 
which were attended by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for two years, and as he 
had ample time to consider all the inequali- 
ties of the schedules as they stand, we 
might now have expected to see them a 
perfect model of equity and justice. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood), in a masterly 
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speech, which proved his intimate and 
perfect knowledge of the subject, said he 
thought the schedules had been framed jn 
haste, and without a distinct knowledge of 
their contents. I really must say, not 
presuming to assume any tone of conf- 
dence, I do think that much still remains 
to be done, if justice and equity are to be 
the rule of your new regulations. As re. 
gards the income tax, mines, collieries, 
railroads, gas-works, canals, are all jn 
Schedule A, and will be taxed at the rate 
of 7d. in the pound, while a steamboat com- 
pany or a joint-stock banking company is 
in Schedule D, and will pay 54d. Where is 
the greater certainty with respect to capi- 
tal embarked in a colliery or in a mine 
than in a steamboat company or in a joint- 
stock company, and why should they be 
differently charged ? I will now give you 
the case of two persons, both pursuing 
professions and enjoying about equal in- 
comes. By a fiction of law a Bishop draws 
his income as if it were from Jand, and on 
his 5,000. a year you tax him 7d. in the 
pound; the Judge has also 5,000I. a year 
for life; but he is in Schedule D, and you 
only charge him 54d. Take another case. 
A widow receives 160]. a. year charged 
on land in the shape of jointure, and 
under the Government proposition she will 
be taxed 7d. in the pound. We have 
heard of Mr. Moore, with his 7,0001. a 
year for a patent place, which he considers 
as a freehold. You tax the widow having 
1601. a year at the rate of 7d., but Mr. 
Moore, with his 7,000/. a year, is only 
asked to pay 54d. These are your amend- 
ed schedules, and here is your view of per- 
fect justice and equity. But I will give 
you another case: you talk of realised pro- 
perty, and your notions of equity regard- 
ing it have been acted upon in the same 
way. Now, any person having property 
in land in the colonies—any person having 
property in land in any part of Europe— 
any person having property in the foreign 
funds, is to be only charged 54d.; and 
then, with all your care and anxiety for 
realised property, there is, in the very 
heart of Schedule C, which regards the 
fundholders, for whom you profess the ten- 
derest regard—the holders of terminable 
annuities. While the holder of realised 
property abroad is to be only taxed 5}4., 
your fundholders with terminable annul- 
ties, who lose their capital at the end of 
1860, must, according to your amended 
schedule, pay 7d. Take, again, the case 
of Ireland. I will put the case of % 
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most distinguished gentleman, at the head 
of his profession, and who has honourably 
risen by his exertions, his talents, and his 
merits to the high position of leader of 
the Irish Bar. I will not pretend to say 
what his income is—I will not say it is 
more large than he deserves—but he, at 
the head of his profession as Attorney 
General for Ireland, is not to be taxed one 
farthing; while his clerk, who receives his 
briefs for a salary of 100/. a year, is to be 
taxed 54d. in the pound on his salary. 
The tidewaiter on Lough Foyle, with per- 
haps some small salary of 1201. a year, 
is to be taxed 54d. in the pound; while 
the Bishop of Derry, living in his palace 
beside the lake, is not to pay one penny. 
Hon. Members for Ireland should take 
care what is the vote they will give on this 
question. If they are content to share 
with the other parts of the United Kingdom 
in the gradual and safe reduction of indirect 
taxation, such as our growing means may 
safely allow, they will partake of the com- 
mon benefit; but let them give a vote that 
will wing the arrow of direct taxation 
to the humbler classes of Great Britain, 
and I warn them that the time is not 
far distant when its barb will wound them- 
selves. J must make one observation ap- 
plicable to the whole of this subject— 
namely, in reference to the great question 
of the relative merits of direct and indi- 
rect taxation. I hold that an admixture 
of direct and indirect taxation is the sound 
and the safe policy for this country. That 
admixture requires great caution, and the 
proportions of it must be most carefully 
adjusted. Will the House allow me to 
refer to the opinions of Lord Derby on 
this point—and I do it, not in a taunting 
or angry spirit—but I must say that Lord 
Derby has, in reference to this subject, 
given opinions which are well worthy of 
the attention of the House’ at this parti- 
cular juncture. Lord Derby said in 1847, 
“By acting rigidly on the principle of 
free trade, you will introduce inextricable 
confusion into the finances of the country.” 
Now, I do not say rigidly; but I will sub- 
stitute for that word rashly and extrava- 
gantly, and I say if you act upon the prin- 
ciple of increasing your direct taxation, 
without great caution, rashly and to an 
extent the country will not bear, you risk 
all the advantages of the moderate use of 
that admixture, and you will, as Lord Der- 
by said, involve the finances of this coun- 
try in inextricable confusion. Again, this 
very year, in this very Parliament, nay, 
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since we met, Lord Derby has thus ex- 
pressed himself :— 

“Tf I understand the common meaning of ‘ free- 
trade, it is this—that you will not impose taxes 
for the purpose of protecting individual or local 
interests, but that you will impose them for the 
purpose of revenue, and of revenue only; and that 
in the imposition of these taxes you will have es- 
pecial regard to lightening the burdens which may 
be imposed on those articles which mainly enter 
into the consumption of the great mass of the 
community.” —[p. 53.] 

That is a very good definition of the prin- 
ciple; and what is Lord Derby’s comment 
upon it ?— 

“Now, in that system I see much of advantage ; 
I do not deny that I see much of difficulty and 
future embarrassment. I see great present ad- 
vantage. I am not sure—God forbid! but I 
should be wrong—that that system may not lead 
to future embarr: t by un ry changes 
in our financial system.” 


Thus it appears that Lord Derby sees him- 
self the danger arising from the extrava- 
gant application of this very doctrine of 
pushing direct taxation in lieu of indirect 
taxation to an immoderate extent. I may 
be allowed with greater confidence still to 
refer to the opinions of Sir Robert Peel in 
respect to this matter. What did Sir Ro- 
bert Peel say in reference to direct or indi- 
rect taxation? The very last time he 
spoke on the income tax, in 1848, he thus 
expressed himself :— 

“Tam quite aware that there are limits to di- 
rect taxation ; and I do not agree with those who 
would substitute direct for indirect taxation. I 
do not think that you could, except for a special 
and temporary purpose, wisely carry direct tax- 
ation to a much greater extent than you have 
already carriedit. . . . . No doubt hon. 
Gentlemen say, ‘Oh, as to public credit, there 
can be no question ; but let the system of taxation 
be revised ; let the burden be more equally ad- 
The feeling is, of course, unanimous as 
to public credit. Well, Sir, but I would rather 
have the income tax in reserve before I come to 
consider this amended system of taxation. Sup- 
pose this new system to be proposed on the 1st of 
February next, with the certainty that the income 
tax must expire on the 8th of April. Now, not- 
withstanding all the professions of your determi- 
nation in the abstract to support public credit, I 
have so much dread of the failure of the new me- 
thod of taxation, that I should wish to have the 
income tax to fall back upon in the contingency— 
the possible contingency—of your new system 
not being relished, or working successfully.”— 
[3 Hansard, xevii, 281.] 

I think you will discover that your new 
system is not much relished; and I think 
you will agree in the policy of Sir Robert 
Peel, that is better to have the income tax 
before you attempt to pass the different 
propositions comprising your new system. 
You say that there is no reason why these 
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exemptions, both as regards the income 
tax and the house tax, should not be re- 
duced. I venture confidently to entertain 
a different opinion. I think there are very 
good reasons why those exemptions should 
be maintained. I am of opinion that the 
class having incomes between 1001. and 
1507. in this country consists exactly 
of that class of persons whose position 
is that of the greatest struggle in main- 
taining their position. It is exactly the 

oint where skilled labour ends—where, 
if I may so express myself, the fustian 
jacket ceases to be worn, and broad cloth 
comes into use amongst the working classes. 
It is more or less a class of persons who 
are driven by the force of circumstances 
to maintain a position somewhat higher 
than their means allow. As an instance 
of what I mean, I will say that clerks in 
counting houses, the humbler clerks in 
ee offices, many of the ministers of the 

stablished Church, and nearly all the 
Dissenting ministers, have to maintain a 
position somewhat higher than their humble 
means will easily permit. And then, with 
reference to indirect taxation, here I have 
before me twelve articles which are subject 
to indirect taxation, yielding in the gross 
a revenue of 32,369,000/. annually, and 


of which the persons in the particular 
class to which I have alluded pay more 
than their due proportion. There is tea, 
5,902,0007., and it is quite right that you 


should deal with it. There are means, 
without your new projects, sufficient to 
meet the reduction of the tea duty, 
which I think you propose to effect in a 
manner most judicious and unexception- 
able. There are spirits, 8,550,000/.; malt, 
5,035,0001.; tobacco, 4,486,000/.; sugar, 
4,175,0001.; soap, 1,043,000/.; Post Of- 
fice, 1,046,0007.—I include that because 
the humbler classes are relatively more in- 
terested in it than those of a higher class 
—corn, 508,0001.; coffee, 445,0001.; pa- 
per, 928,000/.; butter, 167,000/.; cheese, 
84,0002. In all, 32,369,000/. Taxation to 
this large amount is placed upon twelve 
articles of the first necessity, which, as I 
contend, presses with peculiar severity, 
in the shape of an indirect burden, on 
that very class on whom you now propose 
for the first time to put this income 
tax. It is easy, you will say, to make 
objections; but the view I take of this 
matter is this—that you should have your 
machinery of direct taxation complete, 
and easy of arrangement, and that you 
should not make the burden of it heavier 
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than can possibly be avoided in time of 
peace. I agree in opinion with the right 
hon. Gentléman the Member for Cam. 
bridge University, when he said, “ You 
may talk of militia, of your naval prepara. 
tions, of the increase of artillery and your 
batteries ; but if you disorganise your 
finances and indispose the people of this 
country to meet their burdens, all your 
preparations are nothing when contrasted 
with the mischief you will have then done,” 
I say have your machinery of direct taxa. 
tion ready, for if the fatal necessity should 
arrive of protecting the safety and honour 
of this country, you must have immediate 
recourse to direct taxation; and I have 
that confidence in the spirit of the people 
of this country, that if the safety of the 
nation or the honour of the nation were in 
danger, I am satisfied that they will not 
refuse to bear any necessary burden, but, 
bearing it, they will take good care that 
you do not prolong the contest longer than 
the safety and honour of the country im. 
peratively demand. They will expect, 
too, that the additional burden imposed 
on them shall be strictly a war tax. There 
is the experience of 1815 in reference to 
this matter. A pledge had been given 
that the 10 per cent property tax should 
be a war tax, and last no longer than 
the war. Never was there a stronger Min- 
istry than that of Lord Liverpool in 1815, 
The march to Paris had been accomplish- 
ed, the victories of Wellington consum- 
mated, and the British arms were gloriously 
triumphant. The victory was won—but 
the people of this country, always ge- 
nerous, but having a great love for the 
solemn observance of the contracts made 
with them, said, ‘‘ This 10 per cent pro- 
perty tax was a war tax—the war has 
ceased, and so must the tax.”” Lord Liver- 
pool’s Government entreated that it might 
be continued for one year more, in order to 
be able to wind up the expenses of the war; 
but a great majority of this House, faith- 
fully representing the feelings of the coun- 
try, opposed the continuance of the tax, 
and it was not merely reduced, but abol- 
ished in 1816. Now, I say, guided by 
that experience, do not press unduly your 
direct taxation in time of peace; it is your 
great resource in time of war; and | en- 
treat you, on these grounds, to pause be- 
fore you consent to the Resolution now 
proposed, 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I feel 
that I rise under the double disadvantage 
of discussing a subject which has now been 
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well nigh exhausted by a most able and |sure of the House to add to the existing 


full debate of three successive nights’ du- | house tax in any minor degree, without 
I contend 


ration, and of following the right hon. Ba- | doubling it. 


ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Gra- 
ham), who has entered so largely and fully 
into the subject, and addressed the House 
upon it with the ability which always dis- 
tinguishes his speeches. Sir, it is not my 
intention to follow the right hon. Baronet 
through all the details of his protracted 
address. But there are some of the 
points to which he has adverted which I 
cannot pass over without some comment; 
and the first point to which I must beg the 
attention of the House is the mistake into 
which the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to have fallen with regard to what has 
been the purpose of the Government, an- 
nounced several days ago, upon the subject 
of the Resolution now before the House. 
Now I beg to say that there has not been 
the sudden change of purpose which the 
right hon. Gentleman seems to suppose. 
Some days ago a question was put to my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I think by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe), with regard 
to his intentions upon the subject of this 
Budget; and what was the language of my 
right hon. Friend? If I remember rightly, 
it was, that he should consider it arrogant 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to attempt to dictate to the House on mat- 
ters of detail; but that he should certainly 
call upon the House, previous to the Christ- 
mas holidays, to decide upon the principle 
of the Budget. Let me ask the House, 
then, to bear in mind what is the first Re- 
solution that is to be put from the Chair. 
It is this :— 

“That from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vict., ec. 36, upon Inhabited Dwel- 
ling Houses in Great Britain, according to the 
annual value thereof, shall cease and determine, 
and in lieu thereof there shall be granted and 
made payable upon all such Dwelling Houses the 
following Duties, that is to say—” 

[Laughter, and cries of ‘Go on!”’] Sir, 
I will go on when the House ceases to in- 
terrupt me. I beg to say that I have 
read the whole of the Resolution that is 
now to be put from the Chair, and that 
that Resolution does involve the prin- 
ciple of dealing with the house tax, but 
it does not involve the exact extent to 
Which that tax is to be increased. I 
contend that after settling that question, 
the next point will be whether it shall be 
the pleasure of the House to double the 
house tax; or whether it shall be the plea- 





[‘* Oh, oh!’’] 
that that is the principle of this Resolution 
—that it is the first portion of the princi- 

le of the Budget which the Government 
ate submitted to Parliament. The prin- 
ciple of that Budget I hold to be this— 
that the property and income tax shall be 
assessed and levied upon a more equitable 
principle, and that direct taxation shall be 
increased so far as may be just and pru- 
dent, in order that we may be enabled by 
that increase of direct taxation to lighten 
those burdens which now press upon the 
consuming classes of the country. That I 
hold to be the principle of the Budget, and 
I maintain that that principle is raised by 
the first Resolution on which the House 
will be called upon to divide, and on which 
will rest the whole of the details which 
must be left for subsequent consideration. 
I beg to add that we do not propose to 
carry direct taxation to any imprudent ex- 
tent, or to any extent in the least inconsis 
tent with what has fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) himself. 
The right hon. Baronet has quoted an ex- 
tract from the language of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, and in doing so he said that 
Sir Robert Peel expressed the opinion that 
direct taxation should not be carried to 
any imprudent or dangerous extent; and 
that he doubted very much whether it 
would be prudent to carry direct taxation 
to a greater extent than it was carried 
when that statesman was Prime Minister. 
Now if we carry out the whole of the plan 
which the Government have submitted to 
the House—if it be the opinion of the 
House that it is proper to double the house 
tax—if the whole of this Budget be car- 
ried out, let me remind the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and the House that the direct taxa- 
tion of the country will even then be con- 
siderably below, by several hundred thou- 
sands of pounds, what it was at the mo- 
ment Sir Robert Peel used that language, 
and that that was in time of peace. I 
think, therefore, that upon the right hon. 
Baronet’s own principle, we may claim ex- 
emption from the charge of having pro- 
posed to carry direct taxation further than 
Sir Robert Peel thought prudent to carry 
it at a moment of profound peace. The 
right hon. Baronet has made a rather direct 
reference to me with regard to our propo- 
sals for refining sugar in bond. I am sure, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman will not 
expect me, at this hour of the night, to go 
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into all the details of a complicated subject 
of that kind. So far as the principle is 
concerned, the right hon. Baronet has ad- 
mitted the justice and the fairness of that 
principle : his only accusation was in con- 
firmation of what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge, that by doing this act of 
justice to the West Indies we may impair 
the revenue now derived from sugar. I 
will not go further into the subject than to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
anticipate that, by the plan they propose 
of refining sugar in bond, any injury will 
accrue to the revenue; but within a very 
few days from this time that plan which 
is to be adopted will be placed in the 
hands of the trade and the country. The 
House will then be in a better position 
to form an opinion upon that part of 
the question. The right hon. Baronet has 
observed that he thought it best that pro- 
phecies should for the future, on both 
sides, be abandoned; and on a recent oc- 
casion, when I addressed the House on the 
Resolution then before us, I ventured to 
express a similar opinion. There can be 
no doubt that the prophecies made on both 
sides in the late controversy have turned 
out all of them to be more or less incor- 
rect; and I can assure him that I have no 
disposition whatever to throw against him 
now any prophecy he may have made with 
regard to the malt tax in former years. 
We have been reminded by the right hon. 
Gentleman of the many cases in which the 
malt tax has been dealt with by Parlia- 
ment, and even occasions on which it has 
been repealed. But I ask you whether or 
not the fact of Parliament having so re- 
peatedly assailed the malt tax—at one 
time reducing it one-half, at another wholly 
repealing it—does not justly lead to the 
inference that Parliament and the public 
have for years considered the question of 
the malt tax to be one of the greatest im- 
portance; and whether that fact does not 
justify the attempt we are now about to 
make, not to sweep off the whole tax, as 
was done at the period referred to, but 
cautiously and gradually to benefit the con- 
sumer, and, through him, the producer, 


by remitting the half of the tax? And| 
now, Sir, as to what the right hon. Baronet | 
and the other speakers against our plan | 
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hon. Members that the reduction would 
amount to a farthing on the quart of beer, 
If so, that would be 8s. a year. But I do 
not believe that a farthing a pot will prove 
the fair diminution. I understood the hon, 
Member for Derby last night to assume 
that the saving would be 6s. a barrel, 
which was double the amount estimat- 
ed by the right hon. Baronet. Now, 
I should like to know whether, in former 
days, when there was a great controversy 
about the bread tax, it would not have 
been made a great handle of that the 
labouring man was taxed 16s. or 17s, 
a@ year on an article essential to his 
comfort and health, especially if it were 
remembered that that sum would have 
gone a considerable way to enable him to 
pay his rent? I shall not advert to the 
attacks made on the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend on the subject of eking out the 
revenue by what was called the Loan Fund. 
I will allow my right hon. Friend to an- 
swer that part of the question. I will only 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
point out the value of that fund as applica- 
ble to public works in the present day. I 
know from experience that in former years 
that fund has been most beneticial, and was 
largely resorted to in the case of many 
public works. But now the change in the 
money market has made a great alteration 
in that respect. In the county with which 
I am connected large public works are 
being erected; but we resort not to the Loan 
Fund and its high terms, but to the insur- 
ance offices, the very bodies to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred. The right 
hon. Baronet commenced his remarks by 
saying that this debate has become so con- 
fused that he was bewildered and scarcely 
knew what they were discussing. I admit 
to some extent the correctness of the state- 
ment; but if confusion has arisen, I think 
it is not surprising, considering the magni- 
tude of the subject, the vast variety of its 
details, and the very great number of ob- 
jections which have been urged against the 
plan; but that is not the cause of the con- 
fusion that has arisen. The confusion is 
in some degree to be attributed, I think, 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have sue- 
cessively risen to oppose our plan, among 
whom there has scarcely been one—the 
right hon. Baronet is no exception—who 


say, that this remission will do nothing for | has not paid the highest compliments to 
the consumer. I will take the right hon. | very large portions of our scheme. Speaker 


Baronet’s own figures, though I do not | 
The right hon. | butes of approbation to the merits of the 
| plan of my right hon. Friend; and, to such 


admit them to be just. 
Gentleman assumed the statements of other 


Sir J. Pakington 


after speaker has arisen, and paid just tri- 
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an extent has this been carried, that in| kind—which, if there be a characteristic 


many instances the speeches delivered 
ought clearly to have led, not to a declara- 
tion of opposition, but of an intention to 
support the Budget. In other cases the 
objections that have been made have been 
founded on misapprehension of the plan it- 
self. I allude to one great misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. That hon. Member declared 
that the taxation was immediate, and the 
relief prospective. That is not the case. 
The House must remember, in the first 
place, that my right hon, Friend has been 
compelled to make his statement at an un- 
usual period of the year—that the finan- 
cial statement has had to be made in the 
autumn of this year, instead of the spring 
of the coming year; and though it is true 
that the remission of the malt tax is not to 
take effect till October next, the repeal of 
the tea duty is to commence at the same 
time with the imposition of the house duty, 
the one of which will very nearly counter- 
balance the other. There is, therefore, 
no foundation for the allegation of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex on this point. But, 
Sir, I cannot pass over the speech of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex without advert- 


ing in terms of great regret—I had almost 
said with indignation—to one other portion 


of it. The hon. Member for Middlesex al- 
ways addresses the House with ability, and I 
always listen to him with pleasure, occasion- 
ally marred by that personality in which he 
is sometimes too apt to indulge, but from 
which I was happy to find bis speech to-night 
was unusually free. The hon. Member, 
however, made use of an expression which 
I cannot pass over without remark. He 
attributed to us, in bringing forward this 
Budget, a revengeful feeling against the 
towns. I was sorry to find that the hon. 
Member for Bury (Mr. F. Peel) made use 
of a similar éxpression last night—the hon. 
Member said that we were dealing with the 
question in a retaliatory spirit. I complain 
deeply of these opprobrious imputations. 
I say hon. Members have no right to con- 
duet the debate on such principles. Let 
us join issue on whatever may be the 
points on which we fairly differ. Let us 
discuss the principles of the Budget, or 
the items of the Budget: but I maintain 
that no man has a right to assail us with 
imputations which are most unjust. No- 
thing, Sir, can be more offensive to our 
feelings—nothing more inconsistent with 
the truth, than to impute to us, that in 
bringing forward a great proposal of this 





at all, it is that of equal justice—nothing, 


| I say, can be more unjust than to say that 


in doing so we have been animated with 
a revengeful spirit against any class of the 
community. I protest, once for all, against 
these imputations. I have said that the 
speeches of many hon. Gentlemen opposite 
ought in reason to lead them to vote for 
the plan of the Government, and not 
against it. No speech, in my opinion, is 
more open to this remark than that of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding (Mr. 
Cobden). I cannot refer to that speech 
without protesting against the comparison 
which the hon. Member attempted to draw 
between the burdens proposed to be laid 
on houses and the burdens on land. The 
hon. Member first took the existing house 
tax, then the proposed house tax—which 
he found amounted to 103 per cent. He 
then assumed that houses were worth 15 
years’ purchase, and that land was worth 
30 years’ purchase; so he doubled the 103 
per cent, and came to the conclusion that 
houses were taxed 21 per cent, and land 
only 3 percent. I must protest against 
such a calculation, and must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that he entirely forgot 
the land tax as an exclusive burden on 
land, and also that the house tax will 
fall as much on houses in the country 
as on houses in town. The hon. Member 
then went on to criticise, as two of the 
worst parts of our scheme, the mode of 
levying the income tax on the farmer, and 
the remission of the hop duty. The hon. 
Gentleman might make such objections, 
but those were not two of the most im- 
portant items in the Budget—on the con- 
trary, they were the smallest and least 
important. But the hon. Member then 
went on to say that nothing could be more 
just than the proposed mode of levying the 
income tax, and he admitted that nothing 
could be fairer than our mode of dealing 
with the tea duty. With regard to the 
house tax, he raised an objection—not a 
very serious one—and stated that he had 
received remonstrances from some tem- 
perance societies who would have to pay 
the additional tax, and who would not be 
benefited by any reduction in the price of 
beer; but, with great respect for tem- 
perance societies, this was hardly a fair 
argument to be used against a great fiscal 
change. Except this, the hon. Member 
had offered no other objection of any con- 
sequence. The hon. Member went on to 
state that he was in favour of direct tax- 
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ation; and, under certain circumstances, 
of a repeal of the malt duty. I think, 
therefore, that we may fairly class the 
hon. Member among those who ought to 
support our plan. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge indulged in an expression 
which I greatly regret. The right hon. 
Gentleman accused us of tampering with 
the credit of the country, and with creating 
a deficiency. That charge was also made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax, who addressed the House in a 
tone and manner [I will not comment on, 
after the just animadversions which my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary be- 
stowed last night on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Against the justice of such a 
charge I must earnestly protest. I deny 
that we are tampering with the credit of 
the country. The plan proposed is large 
and comprehensive—complicated, if you 
like—but it amounts to this, that the in- 
come tax is to be extended, and the system 
of direct taxation altered, whereby certain 
benefits are obtained for the consumers: 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge is the 
last person who should have made such a 
charge; for the right hon. Gentleman was 
a member of the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel at the very time when he dealt with 
the finances of the country on principles 
as nearly as possible the same as those 
upon which the present Budget is founded. 
We are repealing a tax, but I deny that 
we are creating a deficiency upon a scheme 
of this kind, which is to leave a fair sur- 
plus at the end of the year. The right 
hon. Gentleman read an extract from a 
speech of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in which he stated 
that the plan which he wished to arrive at 
was one of equal taxation and cheap capi- 
tal. Is not that precisely the present plan ? 
I wish now to make one remark on what 
has fallen from the hon. Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe), whose abilities are 
well known, and which the House must 
rejoice to see transferred from a Colonial 
to the Imperial Legislature. I listened 
with pleasure, but at the same time with 
surprise, to the first portion of the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has taken his 
seat on what is supposed to be the Liberal 
side—among those who advocate progress 
—and yet the first argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, that we should 
remain as we were—that we should still 
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allow the tax of 240 per cent to remain on 
tea—that we should leave the malt tay 
untouched—and that we should not make 
any effort to increase the comforts of the 
people. 

Mr. LOWE said that what he had 
stated was that he would employ the sur. 
plus in reducing these taxes. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I took down 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s words, and 
certainly he stated in the first part of his 
speech that there was no occasion to make 
these alterations, but that we should leaye 
things as they are. The right hon. Baro. 
net the Member for Halifax had used very 
much the same language. I confess I was 
not surprised, for the right hon. Baronet 
seemed to think that we had better leave 
the finances as we found them, which from 
him was very natural; but I was surprised 
to find such views expressed apparently by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kidder- 
minster. The hon. Member for the West 
Riding and the hon. Member for Mary- 
lebone accused us of setting class against 
class, and creating differences between 
town and country. This is a most un- 
founded charge. It is impossible to de- 
precate too strongly that unhappy differ- 
ence between classes which has been one 
evil of the controversy which has prevailed 
for some years past. My opinion is, that 
this Budget, instead of creating differ- 
ence between town and country, will have 
exactly the opposite effect. One of the 
great evils of the controversy lately closed 
was a sense of injury on the part of one 
portion of the community; and I was 
sorry to observe on the part of Gentlemen 
opposite, what I cannot help thinking a re- 
luctance to allow this controversy to close, 
I cannot help thinking that now the Go- 
vernment have conceded their views, and 
met them in a fair spirit, they seem to feel 
their ‘‘ occupation gone.’’ Sir, on a for- 
mer evening I heard, with very great re- 
gret and surprise, some expressions used 
by the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), who alluded to some county where 
he said the farmers were more disposed to 
march against Manchester than they would 
be to march against Paris. 

Mr. BRIGHT hoped he might be al- 
lowed to explain that he quoted a gentle- 
man—he thought it was Mr. Chowler— 
who said the farmers had more horses than 
any other class, and knew how to ride 
them; and another gentleman—he believed 
it was Mr. Ball, he hoped it was not the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire — said they 
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would rather march upon Manchester than 
upon Paris. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The expla- 
nation does not make the slightest differ- 
ence in my argument. It is immaterial to 
me whether the words fell from the lips of 
the hon. Member for Manchester, or from 
those of some other person. I refer to 
them because the hon. Member for Man- 
chester treats them in a jocular way; but 
what I say is, come from where they may, 
if such a feeling exist in any part of Eng- 
land, I can scarcely conceive a greater 
evil. I know the English farmers well, 
and so do many around me, mixing with 
them as neighbours and friends, and ac- 
quainted with their good qualities; and if 
in any county in England the farmers could 
be so exasperated as even partially to en- 
tertain this feeling, it could only be taken 
as a proof that there was a quick sense of 
injury, and a feeling which, instead of en- 
couraging, we ought to do everything in 
our power to allay. If such a feeling ex- 
ists in any class of the community, we 
should do well to direct our legislation in 
the hope of putting an end to it; and, 
therefore, I was sorry to hear objections 
thrown out against anything which, even 
while it was mainly a benefit to the con- 
sumer, could be held out as a boon to the 
agricultural class, and a measure which 
might tend to put an end to such a feeling. 
I deny that there is any ground for any 
such charge against this Budget. With 
respect to the house tax, hon. Gentlemen 
seem to suppose that it is to be imposed 
on towns and not on the country. But the 
house of the tenant-farmer and the house 
of the country gentleman will be as much 
liable to this house duty as the houses in 
towns. Then, take the remissions pro- 
posed; will the benefit of the repeal of the 
malt duty be confined to the country ? 
Will not the consumer in the town be be- 
nefited along with the consumer in the 
country? What can be fairer in principle 
than to relieve from taxation an article 
consumed by town and country alike ? 
Take the tea duties again—that part of 
the Budget has met with general oo, 
tion. The right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Sir C. Wood) says he had himself intend- 
ed to deal with them; only, as some mem- 
ber of the daily press said—only he didn’t, 
and like many other just measures, which 
no doubt the Whig Government intended 
to bring forward—[ Laughter |—they left 
it for their successors to accomplish. But 
the right hon. Gentleman gave in his ad- 
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hesion to that reduction. The right hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) said 
he not only approved of the policy of re- 
ducing this duty, but thought the mode in 
which it was proposed to carry it out the 
best that could be selected. Does the re- 
duction of the tea duty partake of anything 
like class legislation? On the contrary, 
will not the consumer of every class and 
in every quarter of the kingdom benefit by 
this part of the plan brought forward by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? It only remains for me at 
this late hour of the night to touch on that 
most important part of the plan of the Go- 
vernment on which it appears to me that 
more serious differences of opinion exist 
than on any other—I mean the arrange- 
ment proposed with reference to the income 
tax. The right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has expressed his broad 
dissent from the view taken by the Go- 
vernment. The right hon, Gentleman spoke 
of the arrangement they proposed in the 
harshest terms, describing it as an act of 
spoliation, and a breach of faith with the 
public creditor. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, with that ingenuity in which he 
never fails, and which he sometimes carries 
to a remarkable extent, proceeded to an- 
swer himself. He said, ‘‘ Perhaps I have 
proved too much.” That, certainly, was 
what he had done. He referred to a clause 
in an Act of Parliament, and it is perfectly 
clear that, if that clause means anything, 
it must absolutely and entirely exempt 
fundholders from all income tax whatever. 
It never has been held to bear that con- 
struction; for from the time of Mr. Pitt 
the income tax has touched the funds in 
common with all other descriptions of pro- 
perty. The right hon, Member for the 

niversity of Cambridge went rather fur- 
ther last night. I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman, whom I do not wish to 
misapprehend, as saying that the Govern- 
ment are proposing to tax the funds on a 
different principle from that which they ap- 
plied to any other kind of property. I must 
dissent from that opinion altogether. The 
Government are not so dealing with funded 
property. Weare classing it with all other 
fixed property. We say there is a broad 
distinction between property in the funds 
or in lands, and that class of income which 
is precarious, and by a change of trade or 
a visitation of Providence might be an in- 
come to day, and be wholly gone to-mor- 
row. I do not think I could take a better 
illustration of the principle upon which we 
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propose to act in regard to the income tax|a purpose. I am confident the sense of 
than the case quoted by the right hon. Ba-| the majority of this House will sanction g 
ronet the Member for Carlisle this evening, | principle which, in argument, hon, Mem. 
but with the most opposite intention—I al-| bers have been unable to contravene, If 
lude to the case of the bishop and the ‘they should go a step further, they will 
judge. The right hon. Baronet said, that | find such a combination held together by g 
the bishop may draw 5,000/. a year, and | rope of sand. If they prove successful in 
the judge may draw 5,000/. a year as the their combination they must deal with the 
salaries of their respective offices, and | finances of the country. The income tax 
that we propose to call upon the bishop to is one of the indispensable parts of the 
pay 7d. in the pound of his income, while public income at this moment. Whether 
we only ask the judge to pay at the rate | permanent or not—I hope it will not be so 
of 54d. in the pound. Why, then, the | —they cannot dispense with it at this time, 
right hon. Baronet asks, should there be | How, in their proposed combination, do 
this difference? Why, simply because be- | they propose to deal with the income tax? 
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tween the bishop and the judge there exists 
that very principle of difference which in 
justice we propose to recognise. The bi- 
shop is the holder of an estate, and has 
really his income for life. But the judge 
is the holder of a salary which he may not 
possess for his life. [An Hon. Member: 
The bishop may be deposed.] Whatever 
arguments may be directed against the 
view of the Government upon this subject, 
that now suggested by an hon. Member is 
the last I should expect to have heard. A 
bishop may be deposed ! Why, it was pos- 
sible that he might; but I can only say that 
I am not at all driven by that argument 
from the position which I have taken up, 
that the distinction between a bishop and 
a judge is, that the one holds an estate for 
life, the other a salary—which the visita- 
tion of Providence any day may, if not 
altogether take away, very seriously re- 
duce; and in the supposed case of a de- 
posed bishop, I doubt whether the House 
of Commons or the country would trouble 
themselves much about the amount of 
income tax which such a bishop should 
pay. Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
have deeply considered this most important 
question ; and, in their opinion justice 
requires that the distinction to which I have 
adverted should be drawn. I believe too, 
it is a distinction which will be supported by 
an immense majority of the country, and 
by a very large proportion of the House of 
Commons. The views entertained on the 
other side with respect to this question 
evidently are extremely various. The 
Government are now threatened by a com- 
bination of parties on the other side. 
Four different parties, having little in 


common of agreement, seem to think they | 


may combine together to assail this Gov- 
ernment. 
combination. I do not believe the public 
will approve of such a combination for such 


Sir J. Pakington 


I doubt the success of the | 





The hon. Member for the West Riding, 
the hon. Member for Montrose, a large 
portion of this House, consisting of Mem- 
bers who sit on the other side, had declared 
that the re-enactment of the income tax 
on any other principle than that which 
the Government advocates will be unjust. 
Such is the voice of the country. The 
right hon. Member for the Uuiversity of 
Cambridge, the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, and the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, say 
that what their friends behind them called 
justice, they call spoliation and breach 
of faith. 1 should like to know how 
such a combined party mean to settle 
the income tax. I believe the majority 
of the House of Commons will feel that, 
while the Government have no desire to 
dictate to the House arbitrarily with 
respect to details, they call on it, and 
successfully, to support the principles on 
which the measure of the Government is 
founded. These principles are principles 
to be acted on in strict justice ; they are 
founded on a regard to the comfort and 
welfare of all classes. There are those 
who have endeavoured to excite dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent in the country against 
the propositions made by the Government. 
I believe they have signally failed. I be- 
lieve that even in those populous towns 
where such arguments might appear most 
likely to meet success they have failed. 
They had failed to excite the public 
feeling; and I do not believe that any large 
class can be found who will be prepared 
to uphold any principle, such as that of 
having an exempted class in the country— 
a principle which I consider most dangerous. 
The very class which hon. Gentlemen are 
seeking to exempt is that which have been 
most benefited by the commercial legisla- 
tion of the country. I believe, Sir, that 
such will be the general feeling of the 
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country. I shall await with perfect satis- 
faction and content the decision of the 
Committee. Whatever it may be, the 
Government will at all events have the 
satisfaction of having submitted to Parlia- 
ment a plan having for its object to pro- 
mote the welfare of all classes, and which 
will be approved by the calm judgment of 
a reflecting people. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he could assure 
the Committee that he would not detain 
them on that the first time he had had the 
honour of addressing them, further than 
to express his opinion in accordance with 
the statements he made on the hustings 
before he was elected representative for 
his native borough of Halifax. He would 
not oppose the Budget because it was 
brought forward by any particular Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but because he 
did not approve of the principle of it. 
Show him a good case and he would vote 
for the imposition of any one of the taxes 
that was proposed; but he maintained 
that the proposition now before them was 
not fair and just to the people. For 


instance, if a person in business chose to 
leave his friend 100,000I., the Government 
took 10,0000. of it as a legacy duty ; but 


if a landowner left to a friend the same 
amount in land, the Government took 
nothing at all. Was that fair? If a 
tradesman wished to insure his property 
from the risk of fire, he was charged a 
duty of 200 per cent; but if a landowner 
or a farmer wanted to insure his farming 
stock, he paid nothing at all. Was that 
just? If a manufacturer sent his horse 
and cart to the coal-pit, he was charged 
16s. 8d.; but if he sold that same horse 
and cart to a farmer, and that farmer took 
them to the coal pit, he had nothing at all 
topay. Was that just? He was as much 
in favour of direct taxation as any man, 
but he could not agree with what was an 
inconsistency. He must first know that 
the direct tax was a just and an equal one; 
and, secondly, that it was needed by a real 
deficiency in the revenue. And if they 
were going to create a need by taking off 
some indirect tax, he must also know that 
that was the best indirect tax that could 
be repealed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
malt liquor was a prime necessity of life. 
But there was a large class of persons in 
this country—hard-working men, too— 
who never tasted malt or any other kind 
of intoxicating liquors. Instead of doing 
them harm, they found that this did them 
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good. He was himself a living proof of 
what of what he had been stating. For 
six years he had not tasted malt or any 
other kind of intoxicating drink, and he 
was not the worse for it—at least if he was, 
he did not know it. He thought, there- 
fore, the malt tax was the very last that 
should be taken off. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Kidderminster 
(Mr. Lowe) said last night that not a 
single meeting throughout the country had 
been held by the consumers of beer to 
petition against the tax; and yet hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministeral side of the 
House had said that it was for the benefit 
of the consumer that they wished to repeal 
that tax. 

Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN 
moved that the debate be adjourned. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, before 
the debate was adjourned, he wished to 
ask a question of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he 
thought to be of the utmost improtance to 
enable the Committee to arrive at a con- 
clusion of the debate. He wished to know 
what was really the proposition upon which 
the Government wished to take a division 
of the Committee. He thought the Com- 
mittee was at least entitled to know what 
the proposition was to be. He had cer- 
tainly had supposed that the proposal of 
the Government was, that the existing 
house tax should be doubled, and be ex- 
tended to houses of the value of 101. a year. 
But he had heard in the course of the 
evening certain expressions which seemed 
to imply that the part of the proposition 
which went to double the house tax, was 
to be abandoned, and that the only pro- 
position to he put was one for extending 
the area of the tax. If that was the case 
it materially altered the proposition, not 
only with regard to the house tax, but even 
with regard to the whole of the Budget. 
In the first place, he believed that in point 
of form the proposition should be different 
from what was contained in the Resolution 
before the Committee, which ran in these 
terms :— 

“That from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by 
the Act 14 & 15 Vict., cap. 36, upon Inhabited 
Dwelling Houses in Great Britain, according to 
the annual value thereof, shall cease and deter- 
mine, and in lieu thereof there shall be granted 
and made payable upon all such Dwelling Houses 
the following Duties (that is to say)—” 

If it were merely intended to extend the 
area of the tax, it would not be necessary 
nor right in form to resolve that the duty 
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should cease and determine. It would only 
be necessary to propose additionally that 
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the tax should be extended to houses of | 


101. value. But, in the next place, it 
appeared to him that the whole plan of the 
Government depended upon the existence 
of a surplus of 2,500,000I., to enable them 
to take off one half of the malt tax. Now, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
state that 150,000/. would be gained by 
extending the house tax to houses of 100. 
a year; and that the remaining sum re- 
quired to make up the 2,500,000/. would 
be gained by doubling the amount of the 
house tax. That sum was absolutely 
necessary to be provided for in order to 
enable the Government to carry their 
other propositions for the reduction of 
taxes into effect. The words he had 
heard fall from different Members of the 
Government, especially from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, would induce him 
to think either that some alteration had 
been made in the proposition of the 
Government, or that hon. Members on his 
(Lord J. Russell’s) side of the House had 
not rightly understood the proposition ; so 
that the whole Budget seemed to be left in 
a state of considerable uncertainty. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished the vote to be 
taken on the first Resolution, and he should 
consider the result of that vote of the 
Committee to be conclusive on the whole 
Budget—on the whole of the propositions 
he had submitted to the Committee. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, nothing could 
be more clear and intelligible than what 
had been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he apprehended it did not cor- 
respond with what was stated in the Reso- 
lution. The right hon. Gentleman wished 
the vote to be taken upon the whole Bud- 
get, but he apprehended that the Chairman 
of the Committee, no doubt in conformity 
with the rules and customs of the Commit- 
tees of that House, had not put the ques- 
tion upon the first Resolution, but merely 
upon the preamble of the Resolution— 
namely— 

“That from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vic. cap. 36, upon Inhabited Dwell- 
ing Houses in Great Britain, according to the an- 
nual value thereof, shall cease and determine, and 
in lieu thereof there shall be granted and made 
payable upon all such Dwelling Houses the follow- 
ing Duties (that is to say)—” 

—a sentence which was in itself incom- 
plete. If the question had been put upon 


Lord John Russell 
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the whole of the first Resolution, there 
would not have existed the slightest diff. 
eulty. But it was most important that 
the Committee should know whether they 
were really going to vote on the whole 
matter contained in the first Resolution, 
although, in point of form, the words of 
the Preamble only were put to the Com. 
mittee. If they were going to vote for 
the first Resolution in its entirety, the 
Committee then knew perfectly well what 
they were about; but if they were only 
going to vote for the Preamble, he thought 
that no Gentleman could possibly know 
what he was about. A person who wished 
to diminish the house tax might, with per- 
fect consistency, vote for the Motion; and 
a person who thought that any improve. 
ment might be made in the house tax 
might also vote for it. That was a most 
awkward position for hon. Members to oe- 
eupy. He wished, therefore to ask whe- 
ther a vote on the Preamble was to touch 
the substance of the Resolution or not? 
If not, then, as far as the Preamble was 
concerned, it might be allowed to pass 
sub silentio, and the vote be afterwards 
taken on the substance of the Resolution. 

Mr. MILES said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not be driven from his ob- 
ject. The country would fully understand 
the meaning of the opposition to it. The 
question really was, were not the principles 
laid down in the Budget acceptable, just, 
and useful to the country? He would not 
even pledge himself to every single detail 
of the Budget, therefore he thought every 
Member of that House had every right, 
when he voted for the principle, to say he 
did not pledge himself to all the details of 
the Budget. Therefore he hoped that the 
House and the country would clearly un- 
derstand how this vote would be taken— 
that was, whether the principle of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was right or wrong. He 
himself thought that those who voted for 
it would not be expected to agree to all its 
details. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the part 
of the Resolution put by the Chairman 
simply repealed the existing house tax, for 
the purpose of substituting other duties. 
That was stated in the former part of the 
Resolution, and was the first substantive 
enactment, and stated that 1s. 6d. should 
be imposed on every house, and 1s. on 
every shop, and the proposition was, that 
the extension should take place to every 
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10%. house. The question was, whether 
the Committee would agree to double the 
house tax or not. [ Ories of “‘No!”] That 
was substantially the enactment. Had 
hon. Gentlemen read the Resolution? That 
proposition was an extension of the house 
duty to houses of 10/. and upwards. That 
was practically the proposition. The hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) 
had moved a Resolution to substitute pro- 
perty paying Probate and Legacy Duty, 
and the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) urged him to withdraw that Motion, 
in order that a vote might be taken, aye 
or no, for doubling the house tax. Up to 
this night they had argued the question, 
that however necessary it might be to con- 
sider the other portions of the Budget—as 
the malt tax and tea duties—it was a clear 
understanding that the first vote was to be 
taken, aye or no, for doubling the house 
tax. To-night, however, it seemed there 


was a doubt thrown out whether that was 
the question on which they ought to divide. 
If the mere proposition was for an exten- 
sion of the house tax to houses of 201. and 
upwards, it would be utterly unnecessary 
to repeal the existing duty, and conse- 
quently this Resolution ought to be with- 


drawn. If they intended to alter the duty, 
well and good; but if they did not, they 
should withdraw this Resolution altogether. 
All they (the Opposition) asked was, that 
the Government would tell them what they 
meant; if they meant to say they aban- 
doned the notion of doubling the house tax, 
let them say so—and tell them what they 
intended. Of course, that would involve 
the abandonment of some portion of the 
Budget—the remission of the duty on tea 
or the malt tax. If that was so, why did 
they not say so, and say what they really 
intended ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tat EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought he had frankly 
answered the question of the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell), and it appeared to 
him that the noble Lord was perfectly satis- 
fied. He said that he thought it was per- 
fectly understood they should take the divi- 
sion on the first Resolution, and that he 
should consider the opinion of the Commit- 
tee on that proposition conclusive with re- 
spect to the general principles of the Bud- 
get. He had no hesitation now in saying, 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government not only to extend the area 
of taxation, but to propose an increase 
of the house tax. After the whole debate 
had been taken on the Budget, and after 
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he had frankly stated it was the intention 
of Government to propose an extension of 
the area and an increase of the house tax, 
he reserved to himself and to the Commit- 
tee the right of moving any Amendment 
they thought fit upon it. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he felt that 
the observations of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
worthy of the very deepest consideration. 
He would support the views of the Govern- 
ment, which he believed to have been most 
frankly expressed, reserving to himself the 
right of hereafter giving his opinion upon 
their various propositions in detail. He 
was entirely opposed to the attempt which 
was being made to overthrow Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who were so ready to take their 
places—an ebullition of party feeling which 
would meet with no sympathy from him. 
He would give no countenance to the en- 
deavours of hon. Gentlemen, who had no 
principles of their own, to climb into the 
places of the right hon. Gentlemen below 
him—an effort, let him tell them, in which 
they would not succeed. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
entirely satisfied with the declarations of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Whether or not it 
would be more convenient to take the divi- 
sion on the preamble, or, as had been sug- 
gested, to postpone the preamble, and take 
the division on the substantive part of the 
Resolution, was a matter which he thought 
well deserved consideration; but as to the 
explanation of the intentions of Govern- 
ment he was entirely satisfied. He sup- 
posed the adjournment would be to Thurs- 
day, and he hoped the House might be able 
to come to some understanding that the 
debate should close on Thursday evening. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it was certainly of the 
utmost importance that some such under- 
standing should be arrived at. 

Mr. V. SCULLY said, that every Eng- 
lish Member had been patiently listened to, 
but the moment he got up he was not 
heard, because he was an Irish Member. 
Ireland was considerably interested in this 
Budget; but, with one exception, none of 
the Irish representatives had had an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinions upon 
it. Before the debate concluded, he trust- 
ed that opportunity would be given. 

The House resumed: Committee report 
progress. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. WISE begged to ask the President 
of the Poor Law Board whether there was 
any intention of altering the law of settle- 
ment, or of proposing any change in the 
mode of charging the rates for the relief 
of the poor? also, whether there was any 
information in the Poor Law Office as to 
the quantity of land which had been hired 
or purchased by Boards of Guardians 
for the purpose of cultivation by the in- 
mates of union workhouses? and whether 
any statements had been transmitted to 
the Poor Law Board showing the result of 
the employment of the inmates of work- 
houses on the land so hired and pur- 
chased? and, if any such information and 
statements had been given, or existed, 
whether the President of the Poor Law 
Board would place a copy of the same on 
the table of the House? The object of 
the second question was to ascertain whe- 
ther the Poor Law Board approved of the 
system of cultivating land by means of 
ablebodied paupers ? 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, that 
during the time he had held office he had 
given his best attention and consideration 
to the very important subject which the 


hon. Gentleman had brought before the | 
House. So much consideration and care | 


were required in the preparation of any 
measure on the subject, that he was not in 
a condition at present to lay a Bill before 


Parliament; but, feeling that it was a sub- | 


ject which could not be decided on without 
the concurrence of Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment at large, he had laid before them all | 


the papers he had thereupon at the Poor 


Law Board, and for some time past they | 


had been giving their anxious attention to 
the matter. In reply to the second ques- 


with the information he desired in regard 
to the quantity of land either purchased 
or hired by boards of guardians for culti- 


ports, either of a financial nature or with 


Board were acquainted with these only as 
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they came to their knowledge oecasionally 
through the reports of the poor-law jp. 
spectors ; but, if the hon. Gentleman 
wished a return only of the quantity of 
land so employed, the Poor Law Board 
were in a condition to furnish the informa- 
tion on his moving for such a return. 


TENANTS COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
BILL—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [7th December], ‘“ That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he 
begged to draw the attention of the House 
to certain proceedings that had been taken 
in reference to this subject since the ques. 
tion was last before them. After the de- 
bate and division on the subject of ad- 
journment on the previous occasion, when 
this measure was under discussion, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department acceded 
to a proposition that was originally made 
by the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee), to have the 
Bill at present before the House, and the 
Bill commonly called Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford’s Bill, referred to a Select Committee. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland was present 
on the occasion, and expressed no dissent 
from that arrangement; and he (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald) conceived that when one Member 
of the Government (the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department) made that ar- 
rangement, and when another Member of 
the Government (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) was present and did not object to 
it, the natural inference to draw was that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman as- 
sented to it. Although some Members on 
his side of the House apprehended that the 
Bill introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny would be strangled 
in the Select Committee, still they abided 


| by the proposition that had been agreed 
}to. Although he (Mr. Fitzgerald) dis- 
tion, he begged to say that the Poor Law | 
Board could furnish the hon. Gentleman | 


sented from the principles of the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill, he felt himself bound, 
after assenting to what had been done by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 


: not to oppose the second reading; but 
vation; but the boards of guardians were | 
not in the habit of furnishing detailed re- | 


after that proceeding had taken place in 
that House, he heard with great surprise 


| an account of what occurred when a noble 
respect to moral effects. The Poor Law | 


Earl in another place proposed a question 
in reference to this subject to the noble 
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Lord at the head of the Government. In 
the course of the observations made by 
that noble Earl on that occasion, he stig- 
matised the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny as one calculated to 
subvert the rights of property, and as a 
communistic measure that had been twice 
rejected by that House; and he asked 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment whether the arrangement to re- 
fer the Bills to a Select Committee had 
taken place with his sanction? Now, if 
this Bill, as introduced by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, was a 
communistic Bill, it appeared to him, that 
in truth, honesty, and plain dealing, it was 
the duty of the Government to oppose it 
step by step, and not to have consented to 
the second reading. Though he would 
not for a moment say that by consenting 
to the second reading, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had pledged 
himself to the principle of the Bill, yet he 
had assented so far that he admitted it 
did contain a principle that might be 
adopted by the House. He made these 
observations to give his right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite the fullest oppor- 
tunity of explaining a proceeding, which 
he (Mr. Fitzgerald) ventured, though a 
young Member, to dendunce as unprece- 
dented. Though the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland had consented to send the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny to a a Select Committee, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
in another place, declared that he had no 
hesitation in saying that he thought the 
principles of that Bill were entirely sub- 
versive of the rights of property, and 
would never be passed by the House of 
Commons; and he added, that the second 
reading was merely pro formd—that he 
was as much opposed as the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Roden), who put the question 
to him to the principle of the Bill, which 
he thought was destructive of the rights 
of property; that no Committee would be 
got to sanction such a Bill; and even if a 
Committee sanctioned it, no sanction would 
be given to it by the House of Commons. 
That proceeding was followed by another 
still more singular on the part of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland; and it was in conse- 
quence of the letter to which he was going 
to allude that he wished to give the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman an opportunity 
of making a clear explanation on the sub- 
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ject. It appeared that the course taken 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been also censured, and that his own 
Bill had been described as a communistic 
Bill, destructive of the rights of property. 
One party charged the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
with introducing a Bill containing commu- 
nistic principles; and another party, in 
language equally plain, accused the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland, and said that his Bill was equally 
subversive of the rights of property. Such 
a charge having been made, he would read 
to the House a letter which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had thought fit to 
write and publish, addressed to the Editor 
of the Dublin Evening Mail, a paper 
which, in public repute at least, was sup- 
posed to be one of the organs of the Irish 
Government :— 
“ Whitehall Gardens, Saturday. 

“Sir—I see in your paper of yesterday an ar- 
ticle headed ‘ Mr. Napier’s compromise of Irish 
property.’ The charge thus put forward is at- 
tempted to be sustained by assuming that I con- 
sented to allow Mr. Serjeant Shee’s Bill to be 
read a second time, and to go to a Select Com- 
mittee with the Bills of the Government. I beg 
to say that the charge is utterly unfounded, and 
the assumption is untrue. This is as plain lan- 
guage as I can use to express my meaning, and I 
hope it is not open to any cavil for haze or am- 
biguity.—-Truly yours, “ Josepu Napier.” 


He (Mr. Fitzgerald) thought that the lan- 
guage of that letter was open to cavil for 
‘‘haze and ambiguity,” for the charge 
made against the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, that he assented to the 
second reading of the Bill introduced by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny. 
He did not deny that statement in clear 
and plain language; but, using language 
that was in some degree to be expected 
from a gentleman belonging to the pro- 
fession of the law, intimated that the as- 
sumption was unfounded and untrue. He 
(Mr. Fitzgerald) asked those who were 
present in the House at the former debate 
—did not the right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland assent to the 
second reading of the Bill after the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary in language plain and 
unambiguous. It appeared to them on 
that side of the House as if the arrange- 
ment had been the result of a conference 
amongst the Members of the Government 
then in the House; but, more than that, 
the right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland spoke afterwards twice in 
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the same debate, and they did not hear a | tidn, that it was not a mere Irish ques. 


word of dissent from him. He wished to | 


give the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
an opportunity to explain, because he (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) complained on his own behalf, 
and on the part of the Gentlemen who 
acted with him, that there had not been 
true and fair dealing with them. He as- 
serted fearlessly, that if the Bill introduced 
by the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny was subversive of the rights of pro- 
perty, and did contain communistic princi- 
ples, he would feel it to be his duty to 
oppose it step by step; and if he should 
feel it to be his duty to take that course, 
how much more was it the duty of the 
Government, if they entertained that opin- 
ion, not to allow it to pass? He (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) now wished to state his views 
in reference to the principle of the Bill 
before the House, but at the same time it 
was not his intention to oppose the second 
reading. He would say, with reference to 
the two Bills that had now to some extent 
been the subject of discussion, that he dis- 
sented from one of them (the Bill of the 
Attorney General for Ireland) because he 
thought its principle was objectionable, 
while he assented to the other (the Bill 
introduced by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, Mr. Serjeant Shee), 
because he thought it contained a true 
principle, though he considered its de- 
tails were very objectionable. He would 
not then oppose the Bill of the Attorney 
General for Ireland, in consequence of 
the arrangement to which he had refer- 
red, and because the Preamble was large 
enough to develop the true principle; and, 
if so, it was open to add to, alter, or 
amend it, so as they did not exceed the 
Preamble of the Bill. He dissented from 
the Bill, because no measure of the 
kind could be satisfactory to the country, 
as founded on a true and just principle, 
unless that principle asserted property in 
improvements. He found that principle 
asserted in the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny (and he was not 
afraid to confess that, although he adopted 
the principle of that Bill, he objected to 
most of its details), whilst the principle of 
the Bill introduced by the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland merely gave a defeasible 
compensation, variable in amount, and lia- 
ble to be defeated. It was enveloped in a 
network of notices and proceedings, tending 
to produce a hostile spirit, and a system 
of litigation between landlord and tenant. 
He would say, in reference to this ques- 


Mr. J, D. Fitzgerald 





tion, but an Imperial question, the just 
settlement of which was of far more im. 
portance even than the Budget of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
they had already spent three nights in 
discussing. 

Mr. NAPIER said, it was exactly on 
the principle last stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that from the year 
1848 to the present time he (Mr. Napier), 
knowing the value to Ireland of a right 
settlement of this question, which he con. 
sidered a matter of great imperial and na. 
tional importance, had laboured diligently 
and incessantly with the purpose of com- 
pleting an equitable adjustment. He, 
therefore, only asked the House to listen 
to the grounds on which he vindicated the 
course he had followed in proposing his 
own measure, and opposing that of the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, on a subject 
which, like many others relating to be 
land, threatened to degenerate into a per- 
sonal matter. In dealing with the subject 
he should treat it less as an officer of the 
Government than as a private Member, 
whose only wish was ‘how best to secure 
the happiness of their common country: 
and he did expect and hope that, not- 
withstanding political differences, notwith- 
standing any differences which might exist 


in private life—coming to that House on. 


a subject which affected the interests of 
all Ireland, without reference to creed or 
party—it might have been possible for a 
time to give up those differences, and co- 
operate for the purpose of framing a mea- 
sure which should work beneficially for 
Ireland. The question before the House, 
like other questions connected with Ire- 
land, divided itself into real and personal. 
He had found it stated, by the correspon- 
dent of an Irish newspaper, that, in conse- 
quence of some pressure, he (Mr. Napier) 
had consented to the second reading of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny’s 
Bill, which was held to be illustrative of 
the advantage to the Irish party of hold- 
ing together and managing their policy in 
that House on a certain principle. That 
statement, however, was not true. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would bear 
him out when he stated that on one or 
two occasions he told the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he did not find it conveni- 
ent to take on himself the charge of per- 
fecting arrangements which might not co- 
incide with the arrangements of the House, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
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the proper person to control; and he re- 
ferred him to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, adding that he would not interfere 
with any arrangement. On the Monday 
night, when the Bills were put down for 
a second reading, he came prepared to 
state his reasons for objecting to the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Kilkenny, and he 
would add that he had insuperable objec- 
tions to that measure; and though he would 
not say, like others, that he had closed his 
mind against all arguments, yet, as at pre- 
sent advised, he did not see his way to 
giving any assent to it. At eleven o'clock 
at night it was called on, but there was 
evidently no opportunity of entering upon 
a debate on such a subject. A most im- 
portant trial was to take place in Dublin 
on the Wednesday, which he (Mr. Na- 
pier) was under obligation to attend. 
The hon. and learned Member for Athlone 
then told him that his Bill was rank 
nonsense, every line of it, and challenged 
him to a discussion. He was obliged, 


therefore, to send off an express on Tues- 
day morning to Dublin, intimating that it 
was necessary for him to remain here for 
the purpose of defending the principle of 
his own Bill against the principle of the 
Bill brought forward by the hon. and 


learned Member for Kilkenny. He (Mr. 
Napier) came down on Tuesday. He had 
‘no contract, understanding, arrangement, 
or anything of the sort, but he desired that 
his own Bill should go forward. Believ- 
ing the two Bills to be irreconcileable, 
and seeing that the hon. Gentleman had 
adopted the principle, and, indeed, all the 
details of Mr. Sharman Crawford’s Bill, 
he took it as a matter of course that those 
who supported the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny would raise 
a discussion, in which he should be able to 
state his reasons for supporting his own Bill. 
The debate went on. The learned Serjeant 
made a very long and elaborate speech ; 
and as he (Mr. Napier) had himself proba- 
bly taken up too much time, he thought it 
but fair and reasonable to allow hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to express their opinions 
before he rose to reply. One of his own 
Friends, the hon. and learned Member for 
Armagh (Mr. Ross Moore), was the only 
Member who spoke on his (Mr. Napier’s) 
side; and then the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Ball) made a very temperate and 
fair speech. He (Mr. Napier) was asked 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fol- 
low the hon. Member for Carlow, and was 
prepared to do so, when the adjournment 
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of the debate was moved, and the House 
divided on the question of the adjournment. 
Up to that moment he (Mr. Napier) had 
no notion but that the debate was to go on. 
When he came back from the lobby it was 
stated that it had been arranged by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, who took charge of matters connect- 
ed with Ireland, that as there were difficult 
details to be considered, it would be proper 
that the Bills should go before a Select Com- 
mittee, and that, therefore, the convenient 
course would be to let the hon. and learned 
Member’s Bill go along with them, when 
the several details could be carefully ex- 
amined, and by these means the House 
would be placed in a condition more satis- 
factorily to settle the whole question at once 
and forever. He (Mr. Napier) heard that 
proposition first announced by the Se- 
eretary for the Home Department, whom 
he had known for many years on terms of 
the greatest intimacy —a man of the high- 
est honour, and one who, in whatever he 
did, acted from the best of motives. After 
this arrangement had been made, as it was 
said, in a spirit of conciliation, he (Mr. 
Napier) considered it would have been a 
petty thing for him to express his in- 
dividual dissent, though he did not con- 
cur in the arrangement at all. So stood 
the matter; and having now cleared the 
subject of everything personal, and che- 
rishing an honest and anxious desire to 
take a good course for Ireland, he ap- 
pealed confidently to the House and the 
country whether the course he had taken 
was not the best adapted to achieve that 
object which they all professed to have at 
heart? Let it be observed that he did 
not understand any substantial objection to 
be taken to three out of the four Bills he 
had submitted to the House. A contro- 
versy had no doubt arisen with respect to 
the fourth. But the House ought not to 
consider the Bill now before it as severed 
from the others: they were all parts of 
one whole, and as such only should they 
be considered. By the first Bill he pro- 
vided for the case of landlords themselves 
executing improvements. That was a mat- 
ter which had not yet been proposed to be 
dealt with by Parliament; but it was one 
which by the Devon Report was shown to 
be of very great importance, because the 
complaint in Ireland was that improvements 
were thrown on the tenant, whereas they 
ought to be made by the landlord. They 
would find, that having enabled the landlord 
to make a certain class of improvements, 
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under restrictions, when he came to the ease | legislation couldcompel. Like the learned 
of the tenant he gave him like powers, | Serjeant he had tried to reconcile the rights 
with similar checks, and with due precau-| of property with the rights of industry, 
tions to prevent fraud. The Bill to which| The learned Serjeant said that they ought 
he attached the greatest importance was | to endeavour to encourage improvement by 
that for facilitating the leasing power of | the tenant. He quite agreed with him, but 
landlords, taking as the basis of his code | he said, also, that they must respect the 
the principle of contract between the two| rights of property. It was not the rich 
parties, and facilitating it to the ut-|alone who were interested in preserving 
most extent the rights of property would | those rights; the poorest man in the coun- 
allow. The third Bill was a consolida-| try was as much interested in their preser- 
tion of all the laws affecting the rela-| vation as the greatest proprietor in the 
tions between landlord and tenant in Ire- | land, for he had the fruits of his labour to 
land; and then came the fourth Bill, on| guard; and what was property but the ac. 
which the difficulties and objections of hon. | cumulations of industry? He found, in 
Gentlemen arose. His desire was, that | legislating on the subject, two models to 
the whole of that Bill should be sifted to! go by. He found three Bills had been in- 
the bottom by a full Parliamentary discus- | troduced in past years with respect to it— 
sion before it went over to be discussed in | one in the House of Lords, and two in the 
Ireland. It was far better that it should | House of Commons—all of which had un- 
be thoroughly examined in that House be- | dergone very careful consideration on the 
fore it was brought before excited audien- | point of compensation; though, as yet, no 
ces with one-sided views, or made the sub- | Bill had been introduced but his own with 
ject of articles in newspapers, denouncing respect to the leasing powers of landlords, 
himself, like the learned Serjeant, as an | One of these Bills went through a Select 
author of communistic measures. He | Committee of the House of Lords, another 
thought, therefore, that if it were fully ex- | had been introduced into that House with- 
amined in Parliament, the publie weuld be | out a dissentient voice; and a third, having 
in a better position to judge on the merits | been brought into that House by the late 
which of the two measures was right.| Government, was sent up to a Select 
In bringing forward this code, he had} Committee, which was composed entirely 
to deal with a peculiar and difficult case of Irish Members—with the exception of 
—namely, where parties had made no| Mr. Pusey, the then Member for Berk-: 
contract, and where the landlord was un- shire, who took a great interest in the 
willing or unable to make improvements | question, and also the hon. Member for 
(as was not unfrequently the case), and| Surrey. It had been finally adjusted by 
where the tenant was willing to make them, | this Committee. Now, he appealed to 
by his capital and his industry—provided | those hon. Members if he could have taken 
he could obtain a just compensation— | a more natural model than a Bill on which 
and, having regard to the particular cir-| such » Committee, after having sat for 
cumstances of Ireland, he thought the| three hours a day for three months, had 
principle of the measure he had intro-|come to such a conclusion, and which, 
duced to regulate that case was fair} when amended, had been received with- 
and just. The subject was not new, nor| out objection by the House, though Her 
did he pretend to any infallibility in re-| Majesty’s Government of that day had not 
spect to it. For years back hon. Mem-| taken any subsequent steps to pass it into a 
bers had been speaking on this subject, | law, except introducing the Bill, as amend- 
and he had always answered them by | ed, in 1850? In September, 1851, he found 
begging that they would put their views | forty-one of the hon. Members who sat op- 
in the shape of a Bill or clause, and then} posite had met and passed a Resolution 
they would see what were the difficulties | that they would not support any Govern- 
which beset legislation on the subject. Let} ment which did not make a Bill embodying 
them bring in what Bills and draw what| the principles of Mr. S. Crawford’s mea- 
clauses they pleased; yet they would find} sure a Cabinet question. _[** Hear hear!” 
it useless to put upon legislation more than | from the Irish Members.| Well, it was, 
legislation would bear; there were moral | perfectly fair and honest for them to say 
duties as well as social obligations involved | so, if they really believed the principles of 
in the relations between landlord and ten-| that measure were the best—and the 
ant, which legislation might no doubt faci- | question the House had now to decide was 
litate, but the performance of which no| whether the Bill he proposed, or that 
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which had been introduced by the learned 
Serjeant, was most fitted for the object in 
yiew. Mr. S. Crawford’s Bill was pre- 
sented to the House and considered by 
them in 1848; and the only difference be- 
tween it and the Bill now presented by the 
hon. and learned Serjeant was, that an 
addition had been made to the latter—the 
two principles of fixity of tenure and com- 

ulsory valuation. Now, if Parliament had 
rejected Mr. S. Crawford’s Bill of 1848, a 
fortiori it must reject the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny in 1852, 
seeing that nothing had been changed in it 
except for the worse. Ie had been a party 
to the rejection of the former measure of 
1848, along with the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department at the time (Sir G. 
Grey), who led the opposition to it, and the 
House pronounced against it by a large 
and overwhelming majority, on the ground 
of its interference with the rights of pro- 
perty. So closely did the Bill introdueed 
by the learned Serjeant resemble the last 
Bill of Mr. 8. Crawford, that it even copied 
its verbal errors. Well, then, he asked 
hon. Gentlemen opposite if any man, wish- 
ing honestly and sincerely to settle the 
question of tenants’ compensation, could 
have adopted as a model a Bill which had 


been already deliberately rejected by Par- 


liament by a large majority? The prin- 
ciple adopted for legislation on this 
subject by the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Government, when, as Lord 
Stanley, he had charge of the Bill in the 
other House in 1845, was, that ‘‘if the 
tenant does improve by the expenditure of 
industry or capital, he shall not be after- 
wards turned out penniless, and without 
compensation.”” That principle, was car- 
ried out in his Bill; and Lord Devon stated 
in his place in Parliament at the time that 
the Commissioners had, after full con- 
sideration, come to the conclusion that 
the Bill would answer the purpose in- 
tended. 


more liberal to the tenant than that in- 
troduced by the late Government, and ap- 
proved of by the Select Committee of Irish 
Members; and if that were so, and if its 
machinery was less complicated, he thought 
he might escape crimination and personali- 
ties. If any one could assist him in im- 


Well, he had adopted that prin- | 
ciple, and the Bill he had introduced was | 
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proving or simplifying his Bill, nothing | 


would give him more pleasure. 


He had | the interest in it worth paying for. 
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being honestly anxious to settle the ques- 
tion, and to put an end to agitation in Ire- 
land—for there was only one form of agita- 
tion which they could afford to despise, and 
that was agitation without a real grievance 
—he had tried to carry out the principle 
of compensating the tenant for his im- 
provements without any aggression on the 
rights of the landlord. The objections 
raised to the Bill, in which he had endea- 
voured to do so, were of two classes. First, 
it was said by the learned Serjeant he de- 
stroyed the the tenant-right of Ulster, and 
the property accumulated and acquired on 
the faith of it. He was surprised at such 
a charge; but, if so, the Bill of Lord 
Stanley, approved of by the Devon Com- 
missioners, and the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle and Lord Lincoln, and the 
Bill of the late Government as amended 
by Irish Members, were open to the same 
objection. But he was the last man who 
could be supposed to have any motive 
for the destruction of Ulster tenant-right. 
Ulster was his native province; he was 
connected with it by all the ties of lineage, 
of early life, and of professional exertion. 
If his Bill would destroy tenant-right, it 
was strange he had heard no observations 
to that effect from hon. Members connected 
with Ulster, or representing counties in 
that province. As to that tenant-right, 
he would ask how his Bill or any Bill could 
destroy it? He denied that the tenant- 
right of Ulster had been properly defined by 
the learned Serjeant, who had, in fact, to- 
tally mistaken what the tenant-right of Ire- 
land was. He held in his hand a pamphlet 
published by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork, in which he quoted the words of 
Arthur Young in 1766, showing how the 
tenantry of Ulster then cultivated, or ra- 
ther ‘‘ barrened” the land, uniting with 
such cultivation the labour of the loom. 
By degrees, as the province become pros- 
perous by its trade, competition for land 
increased, and the custom sprang up of 
paying the outgoing tenant for the interest 
of his farm—a custom which the landlord 
often encouraged, as the outgoing tenant 
often paid him the arrears of rent out of 
the money so received by his successor. 
It was not to be supposed that the prosper- 
ity of Ulster was caused by tenant-right 
—neither was it that prosperity which 
gave such a value to the land as to render 


He 


. . | 
laboured at it long to carry out his own | knew cases where the custom had operated 
views; he could not violate his opinions | in the most injurious way—where a tenant 


with respect to the rights of property; but, 
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| 


in arrear, for example, sold his farm to the 
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best bidder, who then came into posses-| posed by Lord Stanley’s Bill was more 
sion, and was unable to cultivate it pro-| complicated than that of the Bill he had 
perly from the want of capital, as he had introduced, and that he could compare the 
expended it all on the purchase of the| present measure, on that point, with the 
good-will. The relation between landlord | Bill of Lord Lincoln and Sir James Gra. 
and tenant in this respect was much better | ham, or with the Bill of the late Govern. 
managed in Scotland. There it was, as; ment, on which there was the greatest 
had been observed in a most excellent let-| unanimity of opinion on the part of the 
ter he had received from a very sensible | Irish Members. He confidently appealed 
gentleman, well informed on the subject, | to his Bill to show how much more favour. 
a matter of contract at the beginning of | able he was to the tenant than the authors 
the term what the improvements were to | of any of those measures, and that its 
be, and who were to make them, instead | machinery was more simple. As a proof 
of being a scramble between landlord and ‘of that, indeed, he might remind hon, 
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tenant at the end of it. There was a 
great difference of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of tenant-right as used by different 
parties. He contended that the only thing 
the House could justly legislate for was 
compensation for the tenant’s improve- 
ments; and, if he confined himself to that, 
was he to be told that he could not legis- 
late justly without destroying the Ulster 
tenant-right ? That right had not been 
created by Act of Parliament, and it ought 
not to be interfered with; but if hon. Gen- 
tlemen thought his Bill would affect it, he 
had no objection to the insertion of a 


clause in his Bill providing that its enact- | 
ments should not affect any existing custom | 


In the views he 


in any part of Ireland. 
had carried out, he was supported by the 
admirable report of the Society of Friends, 
and the report of the Devon Commis- 


sion. In the Bill he had introduced, he 
was fortified by the opinion of that House, 
by legislators, wise men, and _philanthro- 
pists, and he was, above all, justified by 
their deliberate judgment in refusing to 
interfere with the private dealings and rela- 
tions of landlords and tenants. Next he 
came to the charge against his Bill of com- 
plication of machinery. In the first place, 
he would say he had no objection whatever 
to amend it in that point, and if any one 
could show him any machinery more sim- 
ple and efficacious, no one would be more 
delighted than himself—for what object 
could he have in using any machinery but 
that best adapted to carry out the princi- 
ples of his measure? But it was a diffi- 
cult thing to deal with; it was difficult to 
legislate in such cases between tenants for 
life and remaindermen and reversioners; 
and in such complicated cases, and to pro- 
vide against fraud, they must take care 
that the law should carefully supervise 
those improvements for which the law 
forced the landlord to make compensation. 
Now, he would say that the machinery pro- 


Mr. Napier 








Members opposite that he had been charged 
with communism. He did not regard such 
charges. He was persuaded that if a man 
acted honestly, though he would not escape 
abuse, the good sense of the public would 
in the end do him justice. He had had 
no object but to make his Bill as com- 
plete as possible, and in that attempt he 


|had received the assistance of eminent 
|men, and amongst others two of the learn- 


ed Commissioners of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and he had received the 
assurances of Mr. Griffith that he ap- 
proved of every one of his Bills. He had 
also received a letter from tenant-farmers 
in the north of Ireland expressing a decid- 
ed approval of the Bills, and thanking him 
for introducing them. It was worthy of 
remark, too, that in the report of the Board 
of Works, which was issued about a week 
ago, it was stated that in some places the 
small tenant-farmers, with that quickness 
which characterised the Irish, had by their 
own skill and industry acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of the system of drainage which 
was carried on under the inspection of the 
Board of. Works to enable them to execute 
the drainage of their own farms, but that, 
not being in the position of owners, they 
were not qualified to obtain loans for the 
purpose of carrying out those improvements 
under the existing Act. Under this Bill 
of his (Mr. Napier’s), however, these small 
tenants would be enabled by their own in- 
dustry to execute the necessary improve- 
ments on their farms, and at the same time 
to secure to themselves adequate compen- 
sation. He maintained, therefore, that so 
far as his Bill operated, it must be bene- 
ficial to the tenants of Ireland; and he 
believed that the more it was examined 
and understood, the more satisfied they 
would be that he had done all for them 
that was possible. Now, Mr. S. Crawford, 
who was examined before the Devon Com- 
mission, stated his great object to be 4 
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practical prolongation of tenure, 
on valuable improvements made by the 
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founded | scheme. For these and other obvious reasons, 
eo Da ers — of the ag saree to 
. abandon an idea which In princi 1s utterly un- 
tenant. This he proposed to effect by sound, and in practice Bae poss packer se Prt 
giving the tenant power to claim compen- | to both landlord and tenant, and possibly end in 
sation, and that the landlord might pay by | a depopulation of the country,” 
prolonging the tenure rather than by mo- | 
ney; the more substantial the improve- | He had then the opinions both of Mr. S. 
ments, the more likely to end in such pro- | Crawford and of the hon. and learned Mem- 
longation of tenure. Mr. Crawford also | ber for the county of Cork, that they ought 
thought that with yearly tenants the plan | not to disturb the integrity of the contract 
of having the improvements valued on | between landlord and tenant, or to interfere 
completion’ might properly be adopted; | unduly with the rights of property. The 
and he stated his opinion that the continu- | late Sir Robert Peel, who was a great au- 
ance of possession at a fair adjusted rent | thority on matters of this kind, stated, 
would in all cases afford compensation and | when he assented to the appointment of 
a sufficient return to the tenant for any | the Devon Commission, that he would not 
calls upon him. In reply to the question, | allow it to go forth that there was any in- 
“ Are you prepared to state specifically | tention whatever of interfering with the 
the mode in which that part of your sys- | rights of property, and he added that such 
tem, the adjustment of rent, could be ear- | interference would inflict a most serious 
ried out?’ Mr. Crawford said—‘‘ I am| blow upon the industry of the country. 
of opinion that it is a thing which cannot | For his own part, he (Mr. Napier) must 
be done by compulsory enactment.”’ Now, | say, that he would not introduce any Bill 
those words ought to be printed in letters which he believed in his conscience and 
of gold. Mr. Crawford then added that judgment would violate that principle, and 
by establishing a eorrect public valuation, | he considered that to endeavour to adjust 
a basis for amicable adjustment would be rent by compulsory valuation would be an 
formed, which would gradually be adopted. | invasion of those rights. What he had 
This subject had also been handled by done was this. He had endeavoured to 
the hon. and learned Member for the promote the interests of the tenant in pos- 
county of Cork (Mr. V. Scully), in a work | session, and had not unduly fettered him in 
published so recently as 1851, in which | making improvements. There were certain 
he properly separated the temporary and | classes of improvements, which, on prin- 
the permanent evils to be remedied, and ciples of public policy, ought to be made 
suggested the special consideration of spe- | either by the landlord and tenant jointly, 
cial cases of hardship since 1846. The | by contract, or by the landlord if he chose 
two branches, he said, rested on different | to undertake them himself; but if the 
grounds, and should be kept wholly dis- | landlord did not choose to effect them, 
tinct. He referred to a letter of Mr. Shar-| he (Mr. Napier) thought that the tenant 
man Crawford, published in April, 1851,| should not be prevented from making 
in which, speaking of compulsory valua-| them, because they were connected with 
tion, he said— {the beneficial cultivation of the land. 


“Ifa principle affecting in so strong a manner 
the rights of property be brought before the Le- 
gislature, the favourable position will be lost. | 
The contest will be recommenced on what I fear , 
is an untenable position.” 


Mr. Scully spoke of compulsory adjust- 
ment as likely to be regarded by the Le- 
gislature ‘* as an unjust and visionary 
scheme, calculated to interfere unduly 


He said— 


“Tt will be for the advantage of each indus- 
trious tenant to feel assured that the idea of now 
foreing all owners or landlords to part with their 
lands for maximum rents or fines, to be fixed by 
public arbitrators or by juries of farmers, or 
through any other mode of compulsory valuation, 
1s one of those delusions which can end only in 
the sacrifice of the attainable for the unattainable, 
of the substantial benefit for the impracticable 


with private contracts.” 





He considered it a fair and just principle 
that a man who made such improve- 
ments should be allowed to look to others, 
who were to share the benefit, for some 
compensation. Now, he (Mr. Napier) 
thought that he had carried out Mr. S. Craw- 
ford’s suggestion by securing to the tenant 
the possession of his farm, when improve- 
ments had been made, until such a period 
had expired as might be fairly considered 
a compensating period for those improve- 
ments; and if the tenant was interfered 
with by the landlord before that period ex- 
pired, he (Mr. Napier) would give the ten- 
ant the value of the unexhausted term for 
that compensating period. Now, with re- 
gard to the class of improvements to which 
the Bill related, he would not attempt to 
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place his own opinion in competition with 
that of those who were practically acquaint- 
ed with the subject; but he had endeavour- 
ed to obtain the best information he could 
acquire, and he invited suggestions in 
Committee from any quarter. If any 
other classes of improvements could be 
introduced into the Bill, he would at once 
say let them be candidly considered, and, 
if they were deemed wise and just, by all 
means let them be included in the mea- 
sure. If the periods he had fixed upon 
were too short, let them be extended; if 
the machinery he proposed was too com- 
plicated, let it be simplified. No one would 
be more delighted than himself if the mea- 
sure could be rendered more just towards 
the tenantry of Ireland. He believed he 
stood in this position, that he had not in- 
troduced into his measure a single prin- 
ciple that had not, at one time or other, 
received the sanction of Parliament. He 
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had thought it better to adopt that course 
than to propose any measures which, though | 
they might please persons out of doors, 


might have the effect of perilling the | 


rights of property. He would now take | 


leave to offer a few remarks with reference | 
to the Bill of the hon. and learned Member | 
for the county of Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant | 


Shee). The Bill of 1843, which was pre- 
sented to the House by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, and which led to the issue of 
the Devon Commission, did not say one | 
word about enabling the tenant to force a | 
surrender on his landlord, but provided | 
that when a tenant should be required to | 
pay an increased rent, or should be served | 


with notice to deliver up possession, he | 


might claim compensation for certain | 
classes of improvements, and for this pur- | 
pose very complicated machinery was pro- | 
posed. He did not agree with the state- | 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
as to the tenant-right custom of Ulster, | 
because he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s statement involved the prin- | 
ciple of the compulsory valuation of rent. 
Mr. Serseant SHEE said, the hon. | 
and learned Gentleman was entirely mis- | 
taken. The words “fair valuation”’ in 
the recital of the tenant-right custom of | 
Ulster, meant a valuation which was, in | 
point of fact, fair. 
Mr. NAPIER: Well, in fact fair. That | 
was still a matter of opinion; but he had | 
always been opposed to any interference 
as to the question of rent between land- 
lord and tenant. In fact, he regarded rent | 


. | 
as a matter of contract—a commercial | 
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transaction between landlord and tenant, 
He might, indeed, appeal to the evidence 
of Mr. Sharman Crawford himself, who 
said that the adjustment of rent was 
thing that could not be effected by compul- 
sory enactment. Now, how did the hon, 
and learned Member propose that the fair. 
ness of the valuation should be decided ? 
By arbitration. The landlord and tenant 
were to appoint arbitrators, who would of 
course be mere partisans, receiving instruc. 
tions from those who appointed them. 
Well, if they could not agree they were 
to appoint an umpire, and, if no decision 
then took place, the matter might be 
brought before the Assistant Barrister, 
and either party might require a reference 
to a jury. Now, the hon. and learned 
Member for the county of Cork had said 
that such valuation, whether by arbitra- 
tors or by jury, was a delusion. [Mr. V, 
Scutty observed that, in the very next 
page of his book to that in which he con- 
demned the system of compulsory arbi- 
tration, he said that the custom of Ulster 
ought to be legalised.] He (Mr. Napier) 
further objected to the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Member for the county of 
Kilkenny, because it presumed all the im- 
provements to be the property of the ten- 
ant. He (Mr. Napier) was perfectly wil- 
ling that the tenant should get the value 
for the compensating period, but he could 
not consent to make the improvements 
effected upon the soil the absolute and un- 
qualified property of the tenant. The 
10th section of the Bill provided that 
tenants might serve notice of surrender 
with a demand for a reduction of rent. 
Now, he (Mr. Napier) thought he had 
given the full benefit to the tenant in 
this way—that if the landlord sought 
to increase his rent by giving the ten- 
ant notice to quit, the tenant was se- 
cured in possession at the rent at which 
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| he then held if the landlord did not pay 


the sum awarded as compensation. He 
begged to say plainly and honestly that he 
could not see his way to the adoption of 
the principles of the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny; but that, 
having taken up principles which he had 
found already embodied in previous Bills, 
and which had met his own approval and 
conviction, he had endeavoured to work 
them out liberally towards the tenant. He 
had anxiously devoted himself to this sub- 


_ject long before he was or expected to be 


connected with the present Government; 
and he appealed to Gentlemen on both 
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sides of the House who wished to see a 
good tenant law, and who wished to see 
the question speedily settled by Parliament, 
to abandon all personal recriminations— 


which only retarded useful legislation—and | 


join with him in the honest endeavour to 
secure a good agricultural code for the 
people of Ireland. If they did so, and if 
the law when passed were impartially ad- 
ministered to all classes of the community, 
as he doubted not it would be, he should 
not despair of yet living to see the day 
when their proceedings would contribute 
to the substantial good and prosperity of 
Ireland. 

Mr. LUCAS said, he quite agreed in 
the spirit of the appeal which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had made to both sides 
of the House in his closing remarks; but 
he must say, that in making that appeal 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
not done justice to the remarks which the 
hon. and learned Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Fitzgerald) had made in introducing the 
subject that day to the notice of the 
House. He (Mr. Lucas) did not under- 
stand the remarks of that hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman as having been made in a 
spirit of angry recrimination at all; neither 
did he understand him as having made any 
charges against the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman; but what he understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to say was 
this—that Her Majesty’s Government had 
placed this question in a peculiar position, 
which required a distinct and explicit ex- 
planation; and in a spirit of perfect fair- 
ness he called for that explanation, which 
he (Mr. Lucas) was sorry to say had not 
yet been given. The question which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had asked was 
this: It had been agreed on the appeal of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee) to 
refer the four Bills which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had brought for- 
ward, and the Bill which came from that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, to a 
Select Committee. It had been under- 
stood that that Committee was to be a fair 
and impartial Committee; that it was to 
be perfectly free and unfettered as to the 
conclusions at which they should arrive; 
and that the Government were also to be 
unfettered as to their power of approving 
of those conclusions, if they should find 
them to be reasonable. But how did the 
matter stand now? It appeared that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
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'in answer to a question put to him in 
‘another place, had stated that if the deci- 
' sion of the Committee should turn out to 
be of a certain complexion—however it 
might be supported by evidence and rea- 
son—that was a conclusion against which 
the Government was now and would be for 
ever absolutely pledged. Now, this had 
entirely altered the state of the case; and 
it was important therefore to know whether 
he and others were mistaken in supposing 
that such was the fact. He wished to 
know, then, from the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman whether the inquiry was 
really to be an illusory one, or a bond fide 
and satisfactory inquiry? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had referred to a 
resolution which many Members of that 
House had adopted at a meeting in Dublin. 
He (Mr. Lucas) adopted that resolution, 
and was ready to maintain it. He believed 
that the principle of Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford’s Bill was absolutely and indispensably 
necessary to the permanent and satisfactory 
settlement of this question; but would he, 
therefore, go into the Committee pledged 
against inquiry, determined not to allow 
any new light to enter his mind on the 
subject, and to resist every evidence that 
could be offered to him? Nothing of the 
kind. He should enter into the Committee 
in no such spirit, but the very opposite; 
and he wanted to know if Government were 
ready to do the same? The reason why he 
objected to the Bill of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman might be described in 
one word. He, and he believed those who 
acted with him, wished to have a measure 
of conservation. In other words, they de- 
sired to have a liberal and conservative re- 
form, and they objected to the Bill of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, because 
they believed it was a measure which, in 
its whole essence and character (excepting 
one or two good principles which lay at its 
base without producing any effect on the 
superstructure), was not liberal and con- 
servative, but illiberal and revolutionary? 
The difference between a conservative and 
a revolutionary measure, according to his 
idea, was this, that the one took into ac- 
count that which already existed, and, 
while cautiously and skilfully pruning away 
whatever of evil might be found to attach 
to it, endeavoured, with equal caution and 
skill, to develop to the fullest extent all 
that it contained of good—while the other 
proceeded on the opposite principle. Now, 
he objected to the Bill of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, because it took no 
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account of the past circumstances of Ire- 
land; because it was founded mainly upon 
abstract principles, and endeavoured to in- 
troduce a new order of things which had 
no basis in Irish habits or Irish society. 
Cireumstances which might be true in 
England or Scotland, and which might 
properly determine the compensating pe- 
riod, did not exist in Ireland, and could not 
be applied to that country without pro- 
ducing confiscation. He had no charge to 
make against the Devon Commission, but 
the case of the tenant had not yet been 
stated fairly. The subject was distasteful 
to the English people, beeause they had 
been led to believe that the Irish tenant- 
farmer was a listless, unimproving sort of 
person, and they were apt to imagine that 
the best Landlord and Tenant Bill that 
could be framed for Ireland would only be 
labour thrown away. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had frequently referred 
hon. Members to a book which had been 
brought out under his superintendence, 
and which he adopted as his own. That 
book contained an assertion to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
for a moment. Inthe Report of the Devon 
Commission, or in the Digest, he forgot 
which, it was stated that it was a very 
doubtful point whether the landlord laid 
any portion of the rent on the improve- 
ments of the tenant. But the book which 
was written under the superintendence of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman went 
further than this, and converted the indi- 
cation of doubt into a positive assertion, 
that very few cases of the kind existed. 
Now, this was an assertion which had been 
so notoriously falsified by abundance of evi- 
dence, that he wondered any one could be 
so misled as to put it upon paper. In 
1780 Arthur Young estimated the whole 
rental of Ireland as under 6,000,0001. ster- 
ling. What was it now? According to 
the best authorities, it appeared that even 
after the famine it was near 12,000,0007. 
[ Murmurs ofdissent.] According to the poor- 
Jaw valuation of 1850 it was 11,923,4591., 
and the actual rental would of course be 
greater than these estimates from valua- 
tions. Well, whence did this increase of 
6,000,000/. arise? It must have arisen 
from improvements on the land effected by 
somebody. Every one admitted that the 
landlords had not made them, and there 
could not be a shadow of doubt, he thought, 
that they had been made by the tenants. 
Well, how did the case stand as regarded 
England? In Porter’s Progress of the 
Mr. Lucas 
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Nation, a work which was considered a 
great authority on statistics, it was stated 
that, ‘“‘with scarcely any exception, the 
revenue drawn in the form of rent from 
the ownership of the soil has been at least 
doubled in every part of Great Britain since 
1790.”” That was to say, that the rental 
in Great Britain and Ireland had increased 
in precisely the same proportion. But he 
begged the House to bear in mind that in. 
England the improvements on the land 
had been effected by the combined exer- 
tion and enterprise of landlord and tenant, 
whereas in Ireland they had been effected 
by the unaided, depressed, discouraged, 
much-abused, and calumniated tenantry. 
In Ireland the tenant alone—the tenant 
whom it was the fashion here to calumniate 
and despise—[‘‘ No, no! ’”’|—yes, it was 
the fashion of writers of all shades of 
opinion to calumniate and despise him, and 
recently, in discussion respecting this mea- 
sure, he had been described as‘listless and 
improvident, one whom no encouragement 
could make to improve; and it had been 
stated by important journals in this coun- 
try that there was no danger that he would 
‘‘improve the landlord out of his pro- 
perty ’’—this calumniated and despised 
tenant, who lived in a miserable dwelling, 
because he dared not live in a better, lest 
extortion should fix its fangs upon him 
more deeply if he appeared to possess any 
wealth, and who wore frieze in many in- 
stances because the landlord said, ‘No 
tenant of mine shall wear broadcloth;” 
the tenant, weighted with impediment, and 
subjected to difficulties, had increased the 
rental as much as landlord and tenant co- 
operating had done in England. Arthur 
Young estimated the rent of land in Ire- 
land in 1780, taking good and bad toge- 
ther, at 6s. 4d. per English acre; it was 
difficult, in consequence of the famine, to 
ascertain the rent in 1850, but before the 
famine M‘Culloch and others estimated the 
average at something like 16s. or 17s. 
Arthur Young, after very careful caleula- 
tion and inquiry, estimated the produce of 
oat and barley land in 1780 at 283 bushels 
per English acre; the accurate returns of 
Captain Lareom for 1850 showed 38} 
bushels for oats, and for barley 39}. This 
enormous increase, which was due almost 
exclusively to the industry, enterprise, and 
thrift of the much-calumniated Irish tenant- 
farmer, made the state of the crops bear 
comparison with those in England. M‘Cul- 
loch gave the produce in England in 1841 
at 36 bushels per acre for oats, and 32 
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for barley; the work entitled British Hus-|land agent, said, ‘‘I think the improve- 
bandry put oats at 32 bushels, and barley | ment of Ireland has been more rapid than 
at 36; Mr. Caird, the Zimes Commis- | any improvement I ever saw in England in 
sioner, the latest writer on the subject, put | any large tract of country.”” He was 
the produce higher; but though, according | speaking of a term of ten or fifteen years; 
to him, it was greater in oats, it was less | and supposing that there was some exag- 
in barley than in Ireland: taking the three | geration, still there must have been great 
authorities, the average to be derived from | improvement. He (Mr. Lucas) had in- 
them was 374 bushels of oats, and 354) quired a little into the progress that had 
of barley per acre, both being below the | been made in some distriets in regard to 
amount of produce per acre in Ireland. | agricultural implements, because progress 
It was thought here that the Irish farmer | in this respect would show that the tenant 
knew nothing about green crops; but Cap-; was anxious to improve, and was in himself 
tain Larcom’s statistics, compared with | a machinery of improvement which it would 
those of England, showed that the propor- | be well not to disregard. To take an in- 
tion of green crops to grain was as great in | stance—Callan, in the county of Kil- 
Ireland as in England. M/‘Culloch stated | kenny ; some thirty years ago the agri- 
the number of acres in England under | cultural implements in use were of the 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, and peasin | very rudest description. There was the 
1841 at 7,700,000—Mr. Caird, in 1851, | old common wooden plough, which was 
at 7,972,500; the number of acres under | superseded by the Scotch wooden plough, 


potatoes, turnips, and other green crops 
was stated by the former at 1,200,000, and 
by the latter at 3,416,750. In Ireland, 
according to Captain Larcom, in 1850, 
there were 3,149,556 acres under wheat, 
oats, barley, bere, rye, beans, and peas, 
and 1,317,572 acres under turnips, man- 
golds, potatoes, and other green crops. 
To take another point; his object being, 
as the black and bad side of the agricul- 
tural system in Ireland had been generally 
presented to the British public, to show 
that there was a good side to be encouraged 
and developed, lest Parliament should 
legislate in ignorance of it, and be destroy- 
ing that which was not merely valuable 
but invaluable. A Committee of that 
House which sat in 1830 on the state of 
the Irish poor took evidence which showed 
that very considerable improvement had 
then recently taken place in farming, and 
particularly in farming implements— 
ploughs, harrows, &c.—everything that 
spoke of an active, industrious, improving 
class, a class ready to improve, though with 
the prospect of being deprived of the fruits 
of their industry; a class whose good qual- 
ities the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
should recognise and encourage, and not 
treat them as a class out of whom very 
little good was to be got, and from whose 
hands the power of improvement and the 
machinery which was to give the reward 


for it should be taken, to be placed in the | 


hands of the landlords, who as a class had 
made no improvements and done nothing, 
andto whom if it had been left the land 
would have been as barren now as 200 
years ago. One of the witnesses, a large 


jand that again by the iron plough, now 
become universal. An old man, still 
resident in Callan, about twenty-six years 
ago made the first iron plough in that 
part of the country. Since then he had 
made about 870, another blacksmith 
700, another 36, besides iron harrows 
and other agricultural implements. He 
(Mr. Lucas) was not pretending that Irish 
agriculture was on a level with English; 
but he wished to show that the Irish tenant- 
farmers had made every effort which they 
had the means of making, and very much 
more than they had any encouragement in 
making, and that if we did not disturb the 
existing system of improvement which had 
been but momentarily disarranged by the 
famine, and if the right hon, and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland would but let 
them call that which was their property 
their own, and allow them that seenrity 
and encouragement, there was an immense 
and magnificient machinery of improvement 
at work upon the soil, and that to interpose 
obstructions and restrictions, thinking to 
take improvement out of the hands of the 
tenant and put it into the hands of the 
landlord, would be doing an unmitigated 
evil. He had made inquiries with respect 
to particular counties in detail. He had 
had the means of making them best in 
Kilkenny. He had been enabled to obtain 
Mr. Griffith’s last valuation of several 
baronies, separating the value of the land 
\from that of the buildings. He found 
there a large estate, the buildings upon 
which, according to Mr. Griffith’s valuation 
(which was much below the actual cost and 
value), were of the annual value of 2,1781.; 
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and how much of them had been erected 
by the landlord? Just three houses, the 
value of which was something less than the 
odd 1781., and buildings worth 2,000. 
ayear had been added to that estate 
exclusively by the tenants. He had found 
the same thing in other baronies. The 
annual value of the land in four baronies 
in that county, excluding the city of 
Kilkenny, was given at 132,124/.; and of 
the buildings, 23,986/.; taking the rest of 
the county and dividing the value between 
land and houses in this proportion (exclud- 
ing the city), the value of the land would 
be nearly 300,000/., and of the buildings, 
53,0007. He had inquired what proportion 
of the annual value of the land itself, as 
distinct from the buildings, had been 
created by improvements made by the 
tenants ; and, after comparing the answers 
he had obtained, his conclusion was, that 
in that county the value of the land had 
been doubled since 1780, the period when 
Arthur Young wrote, by the tenants—that 
half its present annual value had been 
created by them, and all but a small 
percentage of the buildings. Such an 
immense amount of property called for 
great caution in dealing with it. As these 
buildings were estimated very much under 
their real value, the annual estimate might 
be taken at thirty years’ purchase; and, 
taking the tenants’ share of the land at 
twenty years’ purchase, you had in the 
county of Kilkenny property created by 
the tenants to an enormous amount— 
no less than 3,000,0007. in land, and 
1,500,000. in buildings. To come now to 
the proposition about compensating periods, 
the principle of compensating periods ap- 
plied to Ireland as to England. A man 
in England who got a building lease of a 
plot of ground paid, say 10/. a year, for so 
many feet of frontage and depth, and upon 
that he built a house which he could let 
during the term of his lease for, say 401. 
or 50/1. a year. The possession of a house 
during a long building lease would enable 
the owner to get sufficient rent, not only to 
cover the interest of his capital, but also 
sufficient to enable him to create a fund 
sufficient to replace the capital he had 
expended after a given number of years. 
He had two things, therefore, to depend 
upon—first, the contract under which he 
held the property that produced the rent, 
and which was a security that all the 
powers on the face of the earth could not 
touch ; and, secondly, the ability which 
that contract gave him to secure the re- 
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placement of his capital. Now, was that 
the case in Ireland? It was said that the 
Irish tenant was left in possession of hig 
improvements, and that if he was so left a 
certain time, that was in itself a compensa- 
tion. But he said in Ireland the landlord 
was the person in possession, and not the 
man whose capital and industry had made 
the improvements. The possession belong- 
ed to the landlord, who took out by a rack- 
rent not merely the natural value of the 
soil unimproved, but also the worth of 
every improvement the tenant made. At 
the end of the period, when the industrious 
improving tenant had lived like a serf, 
sometimes like a pig, and with a pig, in 
something little better than a sty, had 
lived hardly, not eating meat more than 
eight or ten times in a year, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would turn 
round upon the man who had been robbed 
of everything, and from whom the landlord 
had exacted year by year, not merely a 
high rent for the land in its natural state, 
but every farthing he could for the very 
improvements he had made upun it, and the 
man was to be told that the privilege of 
having been robbed for seven, fourteen or 
twenty-one years was compensation for his 
improvements. [‘* No, no!’’] Some hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think the picture too 
highly coloured. What said the Encun- 
bered Estates Commissioners in their 
Report of May, 1851? Speaking of Clare, 
Limerick, Tipperary, and Mayo, they 
said— 

“In these counties the rents reserved are 
generally so disproportional to the value as to 
afford no true measure of the income derivable 
out of the lands.” And, again, “ As to the rates 
of purchase generally, it is fallacious to estimate 
the number of years from the published rentals, 
which usually represent the rents of 1845 and 
previous years, and which in many instances were 
even then excessive, and far beyond any sums that 
could possibly be collected from the tenants.” 


Far beyond what could ‘possibly be col- 
lected,’’ even taking into account the 
increased productiveness of the soil created 


by the tenants. He (Mr. Lucas) had 
inquired about the rental of land in other 
counties than Kilkenny, and the answer 
he got was, that even with good landlords, 
in whole districts of Ireland, where very 
considerable improvements had been made, 
the custom was to put an impossible rent 
upon the tenant. [‘‘ No, no!’’] He was 
not saying it was universal; there might 
be many exceptions ; but he was speaking 
of particular districts, large districts, 
which would be affected by this Bill. He 
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in common with his whole class in the dis- 


trict, put impossible rents upon his tenants | 
asasystem. The difference between good 


and bad landlords was, that the good land- 
lord did not actually attempt to enforce the 
rent, but left it hanging over the tenant; 
while the bad landlord did so attempt, at 
least if he had a motive, as, for instance, 
when an election occurred. If from any 
cause the tenant did not conduct himself 
as the servile tool of the landlord, the ar- 
rear of this impossible rent was demanded 
—a matter which (the subject of arrears) 
was to be dealt with by this Bull, he was 
glad to see, to a certain extent. What 
could you make of a ‘‘ compensating pe- 
riod” under such conditions? He (Mr. 
Lueas) had made inquiries with respect to 
various estates in the county of Kilkenny. 
In regard to one property, he had an aec- 
count of thirty-one tenants upon seven 
townlands, where the landlord was toler- 
ably popular, and the estate really well man- 
aged; the land was not peculiarly fertile, it 
was mountain land. Therent for the whole 
seven townlands before 1790 was, as far 
as he could ascertain, about 3201., and he 
believed that was very nearly the fact; 
that was about 8s. 8d. per Irish acre. The 
highest rent during the war was 846l., or 
22s. 10d. per Irish acre. The rent now 
was 6751., or 18s. 3d. per Irish aere. 
Such had been the increase since 1790, 
where no improvement whatever had been 
made by the landlord. The tenants them- 
selves had made all these improvements, 
and they were paying now 18s. 3d. upon 
their own improvements. What did they 
consist of ? Nineteen of those tenants had 
built slated houses, several of them two 
stories high; sixteen had drained with stone 
drains 240 English acres, or one-fifth of 
the whole; twenty-three of them, or their 
predecessors, had reclaimed from bog or 
rock at least 500 English acres. The 
buildings were valued at 127/., and this 
must have cost the tenants at least 4,0002. 
[Lord Naas: What is the name of the 
townland ? |] .He would have no objection 
to name the townland, if the noble Lord 
would promise him a fair and searching 
Investigation into the whole matter, but 
not otherwise. To mention the name of 
the tenants might do them an injury; but 
he challenged the noble Lord to investigate 
the ease, and put him in a position to prove 
the accuracy of his statements. If these 
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had in his mind a landlord whose general | 
character he respected, in intention an ex- | 
tremely good landlord, who, he was told, | 
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improvements had been made in England, 
it would have been said that the tenants 
had acted very well towards the land. 
Now, if the tenants, ever since 1790, had 
been putting that money in their pockets, 
he would have agreed in saying that they 
had replaced their capital, and that the 
ease of the landlord had been made much 
stronger, that of the tenant much weaker. 
But it was absurd to say, that in Ireland 
the tenant had property in his improve- 
ments, so long as he continued to pay rack- 
rent. Indeed, to seize upon improvements 
made during the course of many years, 
through all which the tenant was subject 
to a rack-rent, was nothing more than 
confiscation. The best test of the rack- 
rent system was to be found in the cireum- 
stance that in cases where tenants had 
emigrated to America, the landlords had 
afterwards been obliged to let their farms, 
with all the improvements, to persons who 
paid a less rent than their predecessors, 
the improving tenants. The result as 
regarded tenants in the part of the coun- 
try to which he had alluded was summed 
up in the following words by his informant: 
‘** Notwithstanding the visible improve- 
ments of the tenantry, they were never so 
poor as they are now; they are now worse 
off than their fathers were who followed 
the old common plough.”” He(Mr. Lucas) 
had particulars of several other estates, 
but he would bring before the House only 
one more case in which the tenant had 
been deprived of a return for his improve- 
ments. There was a town in Ireland near 
which was some common land,’ which was 
described fifty years ago as the receptacle 
of all the bad characters of the neighbour- 
hood. Since then the land had been im- 
proved by tenants settling and appropria- 
ting patches of it, from two to ten acres in 
extent. One of these tenants, who had 
got a patch of about 63 acres, half of 
which was at first under water, and the 
remainder uncultivated, sold it, in 1846, 
for 1431. This tenant also held under a 
neighbouring landlord five acres of ground, 
at arent of 2/. 10s. an acre, which was 
valued, under the poor-law valuation, at 
lJ. an acre. Several years ago it was 
proposed to run a canal through this land, 
and the opposition of the tenant to this 
scheme was removed by an offer of the 
landlord to reduce his rent by a sum of 31. 
The landlord’s promise was a verbal one, 
and was kept for some years; but a new 
agent becoming manager of the estate, the 
promise was broken, and the original rent 
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exacted from the tenant. The tenant did 
not succumb to his difficulties; but as the 
canal had not been completed, he set to 
work, and after many years’ labour he 
filled up the excavations which had been 
made for the canal, and by that means re- 
claimed an acre and five perches of land. 
Notwithstanding his exertions, no abate- 
ment was made in his rent, and he was at 
length turned out without one penny of 
compensation. The tenant who now occu- 
pied the same land, with all the improve- 
ments, held it at a rent of ll. 10s. an 
acre. That was really not an unfair sam- 
ple of the treatment of the tenants on that 
estate by theirlandlords. The tenant who 
had been improving and paying at a rack- 
rent emigrated perhaps, or was removed 
in favour of an incoming tenant at a less 
rent. He believed that the shortest period 
of compensation which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman allowed under his Bill 
was seven years for drainage; but that 
would take them back to 1845; the 
seven years of compensation which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
them included the seven years of famine. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
rested his measure entirely on the simi- 


larity between the state of capital in Eng- 
land and Scotland and in Ireland; but 
there was in fact no similarity under heaven 
between the two cases, and no rule could 
be laid down for Ireland from the state of 


capital in England and Scotland. With 
regard to the question of the Ulster tenant- 
right, he must say that the provisions of 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny relating to that subject, de- 
pended not so much upon the recital as 
upon the enacting part of the Bill. The 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland said, that he differed from their 
definition of what the Ulster tenant-right 
was. He (Mr. Lucas) did not care if that 
definition were struck out of the recital of 
their Bill, for it did not touch their case. 
What they said was, that if there was a 
custom in the north of Ireland which gave 
the tenant anything over and above the 
value of his improvement in the land, he 
should have the advantage of that custom, 
varying, as it might, on different estates 
and in different districts. The same state 
of things existed in England, and it was 
a well-known fact, that in this country 
there was no difficulty in establishing a 
local custom by evidence adapted to each 
locality. The Ulster tenant-right must be 
treated in the same manner as a custom 
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which varied in different localities, and re. 
quired to be established in each locality by 
special evidence. Here was a custom b 

which millions of property had been created, 
Let it be made a fair subject of investiga. 
tion what the custom was, what was its 
value, and what its right, and let the tenant 
be told that he must establish his case by 
proper evidence before he should get one 
shilling from the pocket of the landlord, 
He (Mr. Lucas) would feel extremely in. 
debted to the right hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman if the Ulster men could get a satis- 
factory Bill to secure their improvements, 
and he thought they would be glad that 
their part of the case should not be omit- 
ted from the discussion. Give them com- 
pensation which would be really compensa- 
tion, give them a retrospective measure 
which would be really retrospective, for all 
the Bills previously introduced on this sub- 
ject had been bad, because the case of the 
tenant had not been kept in view; and as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, by 
the retrospective clause of his Bill, abolish- 
ed all adequate compensation for past im- 
provements, so by his prospective clause he 
would render it impossible for improvements 
to be carried on in future, for no tenant 
would improve under the system proposed 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
For the last fifty years it had been al- 
ways said, that the landlords of Ireland 
were beginning to make improvements; 
but by some extraordinary fatality, they 
had never yet arrived at any result. They 
had always made great professions; but 
they had never said a word of the constant, 
persevering, unobtrusive improvements af- 
fected by their tenantry, to which he (Mr. 
Lueas) had alluded that day. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland had produced a Bill, which was 
based on complete and undeniable igno- 
rance of every fact of the case which bore 
upon the subject. He (Mr. Lueas) stated 
this as a fact, and not with any view of 
giving offence to the right hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman. They must choose between 
compensation periods and the admission of 
an absolute property by the tenant in his 
improvements. They had no alternative, 
there was a debt which must be paid, and 
as it could not be paid by compensation 
periods, they must pay it by giving the 
tenant an absolute property in his improve- 
ments. Ile would beg leave most ear- 
nestly and unaffectedly to suggest to the 
right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland that he should employ the time 
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during the recess, before this Bill went 
before a Select Committee, in maturely 
and anxiously considering the question of 
compensation periods, and if he would do 
so they might go into Committee with 
some chance of good results, which other- 
wise they could have no hope of arriving at. 
He (Mr. Lucas) would put into the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s hands all 
the evidence that he could collect, in order 
that the subject might be fairly and fully 
investigated, and as he and his friends 
would be ready to receive all the conviction 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man could bestow upon them, so they had 
a right to expect that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would enter into the 
Committee with the same feeling, and that 
he would give them credit for not wishing 
in any way to violate the rights of pro- 
perty, as they were willing to give him 
credit for not desiring to confiscate the 
rights of the tenant. They came there 
for the purpose of granting fresh security 
to property, and were all anxious that there 
should be no confiscation. If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman desired to 
raise an everlasting and enduring monu- 
ment to his name, if he possessed the 
honourable ambition of settling this ques- 
tion permanently in Ireland, and breaking 
up the bloody feuds and discords which, 
through this question, had defaced that 
beautiful country, they were prepared to 
enable him to write his name as the author 
of that settlement, which he (Mr. Lucas} 
believed would hereafter prove the source 
of a greater benefit to Ireland than had 
ever been conferred upon her before. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND said, that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had made a very important speech, and 
one filled with very interesting and instruc- 
tive details. But he did not exactly know 
what was the immediate object which the 
hon. Gentleman wished to attain. As far 
as he could understand, it would appear 
that the hon. Gentleman wished for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the entire 
condition of the tenants in Ireland; but he 
(Mr. Drummond) had no hesitation in say- 
ing that if they were to take no step in 
that matter until after such a Committee 
should have concluded its labours, they 
could make no attempt, in the course of 
the present Session, to amend the laws 
which regulated the relations of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland. He believed, too, 
that such an arrangement would be wholly 
unnecessary. For his own part he was 
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ready to admit everything which had been 
said both with respect to Irish landlords 
and Irish tenants by the hon. Gentleman. 
He admitted that they had then before 
them the complaints of a very large body 
of much-injured men. It appeared from 
a statement made the other evening, that 
the number of tenants in Ireland holding 
portions of land under thirty acres amount- 
ed to 430,000; and he would grant that all 
that. was on their holdings was of their 
own creation, and that they ought in some 
way or other to be secured in its posses- 
sion. But he was at a loss to understand 
what there was in the condition of land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland which made 
their relations different from those of land- 
lords and tenants in any other part of the 
world, and which rendered it impossible 
that they could make just arrangements 
among themselves. If that were a Bill 
for regulating the relations of landlords 
and tenants in England, he should give it 
his most unequivocal opposition. But: if 
Irish landlords were unlike all English, 
Seotch, Dutch, French, and Chinese land- 
lords, which it seemed they were, they 
must really take the consequences of their 
own acts. There was a proverb, that as 
you made your bed so you must lie, and 
as they had got themselves into this dift- 
culty, he thought that they could not come 
with a good grace to the House of Com- 
mons to get them out of it. The hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas) had spoken 
of what he called ‘revolutionary prin- 
ciple;’’ but he (Mr. Drummond) thought 
that that principle was equally apparent 
in this Bill and in the Bill of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. According to the 
law of England, whatever fixtures were 
on the land belonged to the landlord; but 
the ‘* revolutionary principle ’’ which these 
Bills would carry out asserted that they 
belonged not to the landlord, but to the 
tenant. If Ireland was an exceptional 
case, then he maintained there ought to be 
an exceptional law and exceptional machi- 
nery which should cease together with 
the evils which had rendered them neces- 
sary. He had always said that they ought 
to leave out the word Ireland in Acts of 
Parliament, and that every Act should 
equally apply to Ireland and England. He 
hoped that English Gentlemen would set 
their minds to see that justice was done in 
this case, and that a remedy should be 
found for the evil before they came out of 
Committee. He trusted that they would not 
be deterred from doing their duty by any 
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fear or threats, for if the best Bill in the 
world were drawn up, it would, doubtless, be 
described as Draconian legislation, and in- 
tended to exterminate the Celtic hordes, to 
make room for the Anglo-Saxon in Ireland. 
The state of the law between landlord and 
tenant was such that it appeared to him 
that something must soon be done to place 
matters on a more satisfactory footing. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. Lucas) had told them that a 
period of seven years would be insufficient 
to afford the tenant in Ireland an oppor- 
tunity of compensating himself for his im- 
provements. But he (Mr. Drummond) had 
seen cases in which parties had been re- 
paid in two years for their outlay in drain- 
age works. He admitted, however, that 
it would be impossible to lay down upon 
that subject any general rule which would 
be fully applicable to all cases. He should 
be anxious to see some cheap machinery 
established by which the poor man could 
obtain ready and easy justice in any mis- 
understandings between him and his land- 
lord. He trusted, therefore, that the 


Committee would enter on their labours 
with a determination to arrive at some 
practical conclusion upon that subject, and 


that they would not suspend their judgment 
until they thought they could realise the 
vain expectation of pleasing all the differ- 
ent parties whose interests were involved 
in the case. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he thought 
it was important that Gentlemen connected 
with Ireland should know that the Eng- 
lish Members were prepared to enter into 
the proposed inquiry with unprejudiced 
minds. They would recollect that tiere 
were two sides to the question; and while 
they would be anxious to give to tenants a 
fair compensation for their improvements, 
they would take care to do no injustice to 
landlords. It appeared to him that that 
discussion was in a great measure an un- 
necessary one, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had in a spirit of the utmost fairness 
agreed to refer to the same Select Com- 
mittee the Biil of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Serjeant Shee) and the Bills of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland. With regard to the 
question of compensation, it would no 
doubt be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the time which the tenant might have 
had for obtaining compensation for himself. 
In his own case, he had found that he had 
usually repaid himself in four or five years 
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for his outlay in works of drainage; and 
unless there were something very peculiar 
in the case-of Ireland, he did not see how 
those Gentlemen who represented the ten- 
ant interest in that country could complain 
of the compensating period of seven years 
being too little. He was anxious to see a 
fair tenant-right established in this country 
as well as in Ireland; but, in advocating 
tenant-right, he did not mean to advocate 
a confiscation of property. 

Lorp NAAS said, he should have been 
perfectly content to have left the subject 
in dispute on that occasion in the hands of 
the House, after the able and lucid state. 
ment of his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland. His 
right hon. and learned Friend had gone 
through the details of the Bills proposed 
by the Government, and of the Bill brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee), and had 
completely proved, as he (Lord Naas) 
thought that those two Bills were antag- 
onistic and incompatible, and that they 
could not possibly both be passed at the 
same time into law. After what had oceur- 
red, it had become necessar; that his right 
hon. and learned Friend should have stated 
positively and decidedly his opinions upon 
that point. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had agreed the other evening 
that the two Bills should be referred to the 
same Select Committee; and he (Lord 
Naas) did not disapprove of that arrange- 
ment. He believed that the Bills, although 
antagonistic in principle, might be dis- 
eussed with advantage by a Committee of 
that House impartially selected. He should 
feel confidence in such a Committee, and 
he should look forward to its inquiries 
without dread, because he believed that its 
decision must only tend to confirm the 
course which had already been taken on 
repeated occasions by the House with re- 
spect to the Bill which had been brought 
forward by Mr. Sharman Crawford. The 
present Government had felt it their duty 
to pursue that course in the last Session, 
when they had moved the rejection of the 
measure on the second reading. Their 
objections, not only to the extreme danger 
of the principle, but also to the details of 
that Bill, remained perfectly unchanged. 
He had in the last Session stated those 
objections as fully and as frankly as he 
had been able, and he, therefore, did not 
at that moment feel it necessary to repeat 
them. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Meath (Mr. Lucas) seemed to insinuate 
that the course taken by the Government 
on the subject was not a fair one, because 
those Members of the Government who 
had opposed the Bill last year would go 
into the Committee with prejudiced minds 
and with their opinions unchanged. But 
he (Lord Naas) believed that every member 
of the Committee would enter on the in- 
quiry with decided opinions upon the sub- 
ject, for that was no new question, but one 
on which almost every Member of that 
House must already have made up his 
mind." He repeated that he should have 
been quite willing to have left the merits 
of the two Bills to the consideration of the 
House after the statement of his right 
hon. and learned Friend; but many of the 
remarks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Meath were of so novel and 
extraordinary a character that he felt com- 
pelled to take the earliest opportunity of 
noticing them. He should really feel sorry 
that the claims of the tenant-farmers in 
Ireland were to rest on the statements 
which had been made by the hon. Gentle- 
man; for he believed that never in that 
House had statements been made which 
would lead an unbiassed mind to arrive at 
more incorrect conclusions with respect to 


the real state of the land question in Ire- 


land. He believed the hon. Gentleman 
had, from the beginning to the end, en- 
tirely mistaken the real state of that ques- 
tion; and with his allegations, as a whole, 
he (Lord Naas) entirely disagreed. The 
first part of the speech of the non. Gentle- 
man was devoted to an elaborate argument 
to show that the state of Ireland was im- 
proving. On that point he was happy to 
say that he was entirely of the same opin- 
ion as the hon. Gentleman. From all he 
had heard and seen, he had come decidedly 
to the conclusion that the darkest hours in 
the history of Ireland were past, and that 
there was taking place in that country, 
not merely a gradual improvement, but a 
great and a rapid improvement was spread- 
ing over the land. He saw proofs of that 
gratifying change on all sides—he saw 
proofs of it in the diminution of the poor- 
rates, in the better prices obtained at pre- 
sent for agricultural produce, in the de- 
crease of crime, in the wholesome system 
of emigration at present going on. [Cries 
of “Oh, oh!’’] Yes; he called it a whole- 
some system of emigration; and however 
much they might all regret the calamities 
in which the ‘* exodus’’ had its rise, they 
should not forget that the people were all 
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going to lands where their condition would 
be greatly improved—that they were leay- 
ing misery and wretchedness behind them, 
and were passing to wealth and plenty— 
that they were leaving potatoes and salt 
and water for bread and beef and beer— 
that they were leaving an old country 
where they had to pay rent for land, for a 
new country presenting a boundless field 
for their enterprise; and, above all, that 
they were leaving habits of indolence for 
habits of industry. He believed that there 
was hardly one of the emigrants who had 
not greatly improved his condition by his 
change of country. While, therefore, he 
regretted that so large a number of people 
should have felt it necessary to leave their 
native homes, he could not but rejoice at 
the immense increase of comfort which 
awaited them in other lands. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Meath seemed 
to say that the tenantry in Ireland owed 
nothing to their landlords as regarded im- 
proved modes of cultivation, and that, in 
fact, the landlords had only acted as ‘a 
clog and impediment to any improvement. 

Mr. LUCAS said, he wished to explain. 
What he had said was, that the landlords 
generally in Ireland had acted as impedi- 
ments to improvements. But he had not 
laid down the proposition to the unlimited 
extent which had been stated by the noble 
Lord. He was aware that there were some 
good landlords in Ireland, although they 
formed exceptions to the general character 
of their order. 

Lorp NAAS: The hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that there were some good land- 
lords in Ireland. But he also declared that 
in general the landlords in that country 
were a clog to its industry. [Mr. Lucas: 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Gentleman evi- 
dently adopted that statement. Now he 
(Lord Naas) was not afraid to meet the 
hon. Gentleman upon that point. To whom 
was owing the improvements which of late 
so much assisted the tenant-farmers? In 
point of fact, these improvements were all 
owing to the exertions of the landlords in 
their anxiety to teach the tenant the best 
means of improving himself. The improve- 
ment in Ireland was mainly attributable to 
the Agricultural Association, initiated by 
one of the best and purest patriots the 
country ever possessed, Mr. Peter Purcell. 
Who were the proprietors of the model 
farms? Who but the landlords of Ireland 
had expended within the last few years 
2,500,0007. under the provisions of the 
Land Improvement Act, and often for the 
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improvement of the tenants’ land, and not 
of their own? He (Lord Nass) did not 
stand there to deny that there were good 
and bad individuals amongst the landlords 
of Ireland. But, as a class, he asserted 
that they did not merit the wholesale con- 
demnation passed upon them by the hon. 
Member for Meath; and he further as- 
serted, that the tenantry of Ireland would 
admit that they had derived great and 
solid advantages from the leniency of the 
landed proprietors. The Bill which the 
hon. Gentleman had advocated professed to 
aim at securing to the tenant compensation 
for his improvement; but the argument of 
its promoters was that the reason why Ire- 
land had not kept pace with this country in 
the career of agricultural improvement was 
because the rent of land in Ireland was too 
high. Indeed, the hon. Gentleman in his 
speech avowed the same opinion, and his 
object, as well as the object of the Bill 
which he advocated, was to reduce the 
rents; and the avowed attempt of the so- 
ciety with which the hon. Gentleman was 
connected was, in point of fact, to do no 
more than to lower the rents paid by the 
tenantry of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
cited instances of a very extraordinary 
nature, and went through a long list of 
management of properties in the county of 
Kilkenny, where he said these properties 
had been managed by griping landlords. 
[Mr. Lucas: No, no!| Yes, but they 
would be griping landlords to have acted 
in the way represented by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, for they turned out tenantry with- 
out compensation who had reclaimed land 
from a state of wilderness. Well, in his 
(Lord Naas’s) opinion, no man could jus- 
tify such proceedings as these; but he con- 
tended that such was not the general prac- 
tice—but that, on the contrary, it was the 
exception to the general rule. Improving 
tenants were not so easily found in the 
present day, that they should be so treated. 
He had lived in Ireland all his life, and yet 
could not recollect one instance of such 
conduct from a landlord to a tenant as had 
been described by the hon. Member for 
Meath. He could cite numerous instances 
in which the tenantry went off, leaving the 
lands in a deteriorated state, and the land- | 
lords very much out of pocket. Another 
of the charges which had been advanced | 
was that of calumniation of the tenantry of 
Ireland by the Legislature of this country. 
So far from the Government of this country 
calumniating or despising the lrish tenantry, 
the course which the right hon. and learned 
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| Attorney General for Ireland had taken jn 
bringing in these Bills for the benefit of 
the Irish tenant, was a full and sufficient 
answer. His right hon. and learned Friend 
| had given the tenantry of Ireland in these 
| Bills that which they had long demanded, 
and which, two years since, they, as a 
body, never expected they would receive, 
| All the information which reached him 
|(Lord Naas) from Ireland in reference to 
these measures of his right hon. and learned 
| Friend was most satisfactory, and numerous 
| letters had been received by him, stating 
| that the tenant-farmers entertained a warm 
| hope that the measures would be carried, 
| So long had that class of the Irish people 
been deluded and disappointed by projects 
—which though sometimes admitted, could 
never be carried—that they were now 
| pleased at the substantial measure which 
|had been brought in by the Government 
itself, and which—whatever its details— 
would ensure to the improving tenant cer- 
tain compensation for the improvements 
made by him. Having said thus much in re- 
ply tothe observations of the hon.Gentleman 
| (Mr. Lucas), he would now proceed to eall 
| the attention of the House to the question 
|more immediately before them—namely, 
whether they should refer these Bills to a 
Select Committee. He could not conclude 
without expressing his opinion as to the 
differences that existed between the Bill of 
the right hon. and learned Attorney General 
for Ireland, and that of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Kilkenny. The Bill of the 
Attorney General went on this principle, 
and on this alone, that compensation to 
the tenant should depend solely and en- 
tirely on the improvements made by him. 
That was a sound and wholesome princi- 
ple, and gave every encouragement to im- 
provement consistent with the rights of 
property. But the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny affirmed a 
different principle—it legalised the tenant- 
right prevalent in Ulster, and threw en- 
tirely overboard the question of improve- 
ments; because it must be remembered 
that tenant-right did not depend on im- 
provements. They could lay down no law 
as to the value of the tenant-right, because 
its value varied in every parish; and al- 
though the tenant-right might or might 
not be of greater value where the tenant 
had made improvements, yet it did not 
always or necessarily follow that the im- 
provements would raise the value. The 
Bill of the hon, and learned Member for 
Kilkenny distinctly laid down the axiom 
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that everything found on the land that 
could be termed an improvement, whether 
it was made by the existing tenant or by 
his predecessors, was to be taken and 
treated as the property of the tenant, 
leaving, in fact, to the landlord nothing 
but his right to the land in a state of na- 
ture, or as it came from the hands of the 
Creator. But his right hon. and learned 
Friend’s Bill, professing only to deal with 
the actual improvements made by the ten- 
ant as the tenant’s property, was by far 
the more just and equitable measure of 
the two. Again, the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
would also give the tenant the right at any 
moment to bring his tenancy to a conclu- 
sion, and enabled him to take the initiative 
in compelling his landlord to submit to an 
arbitration with respect to improvements, 
and sundry other matters, which would be 
little short of communism, or a transfer 
of the property of the landlord to the ten- 
ant. Therefore he (Lord Naas) preferred 


the Bill of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland. 
The hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Lucas) 
had stated that the landlords of Ireland 
owed to their tenants no less a sum than 
§,000,0002. sterling annually as compen- 


sation for improvements— 

Mr. LUCAS said, he must beg to cor- 
rect the noble Lord. Ile (Mr. Lucas) had 
given the House his own estimate of the 
aggregate amount of the property created 
in Ireland by the improvements of tenants; 
but as to the equity of the matter between 
the landlords and the tenants he had not 
expressed an opinion. 

Lorpv NAAS:. Even upon that qualified 
statement of the hon. Gentleman he be- 
lieved that he was borne out in what he had 
said, because the plain meaning of what 
the hon. Gentleman stated was, that the 
landlords owed their tenants 5,000,000U. 
annually for property now in the possession 
of the landlords which belonged to the ten- 
antry. Well, the rental of Ireland in 
the year 1846 amounted to 13,000,0001.; 
now, he believed, it was reduced to under 
11,000,0002. So that, in point of fact, 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to take from 
the landlords of Ireland almost one-half of 
their rental. That, he need not say, would 
be a most gross and flagrant violation of 
the rights of property, and nothing more 
nor less than the transfer of the property 
of the landlord to the tenant. At the same 
time, he (Lord Naas) was free to admit 
that the claim of the tenants of Ireland to 
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compensation for their bond fide improve- 
ments was perfectly irresistible; but he 
considered that it was impossible that the 
same legislation could be adopted for Ire- 
land as was established for England. No 
matter how plausible the statement might 
appear in theory, it was impossible that 
they could have similarity of legislation in 
England and Ireland, widely differing as 
the countries did in many matters of a so- 
cial and political nature. The systems of 
County Rate, Criminal Administration, and 
Poor Law Relief ditfered much in both 
countries; and in his opinion, particularly 
as regarded the Poor Relief, Ireland had 
the advantage. He was, therefore, willing 
to meet hon. Gentlemen opposite; and he 
thought he should be able to show them 
that the remedy propounded by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland was that which should be 
adopted. He hoped—indeed, he felt con- 
vinced—that the subject they were then 
approaching would be dealt with in a way 
so as to confer lasting benefit on the agri- 
cultural people of Ireland. All his (Lord 
Naas’s sympathies were with the tenantry, 
amongst whom he lived for a longer period 
than most hon. Gentlemen; and he there- 
fore hoped that this question would be 
dealt with so as to secure to that tenantry 
the fruits of their industry, their enter- 
prise, and improvements. 

Viscount MONCK said, he agreed that 
the time had come for legislation on this sub- 
ject; and although he admitted that the Bill 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland was a decided 
advance, yet, looking at the great progress 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches 
had recently made on other subjects, he 
thought that they might have proceeded a 
few steps further with regard to the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
The only true and just principle, in dealing 
with this question, was to give a right of 
property to the tenant for any additional 
value which by his industry or his capital 
he conferred upon the land. The fault of 
the Bill of the Government was, that it 
admitted this principle in respect to build- 
ings and machinery, but not as to all other 
improvements. Extend the same principle 
to all improvements, and he for one should 
be satisfied. The Irish Timber Acts (5 Geo. 
III.) gave the tenants a legal right in the 
timber planted by themselves. That was 
a case entirely analogous to that of ten- 
ants’ improvements, and why should it not 
be followed? There was the greatest com- 
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plexity in the forms which a tenant would 
have to go through before he could estab- 
lish his claim; and although the effect of 
the Bill might be to make the tenant in 
many cases insist upon a written contract 
with his landlord on the subject of improve- 
ments, nevertheless he held that it was the 
duty of that House to provide security for 
the rights of the tenant where no such con- 
tracts existed. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
they had gained much useful information 
in the progress of the discussion. Amongst 
many other things he had learned that 
English gentlemen imported into Ireland 
knew much more of its wants than did the 
hon. Gentlemen he saw before him, and 
who were warmly and naturally attached 
to that country. After all the discussion 
that had taken place, he (Mr. Whiteside) 
could not help thinking that the Bills of 
his right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland were good Bills. 
They specified the objects and pointed out 
the improvements for which compensation 
would be allowed. They were prospective 
and retrospective, and provided for two 
matters absolutely necessary—implements 
and fixtures. Therefore, he thought they 
were entitled to take credit for the prepa- 
ration of these Bills, inasmuch as if they 
were compared with the Devon Commission 
they would be found not merely to contain 
the recommendations and suggestions of 
that Commission, but also to go beyond 
them. He objected altogether to the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. Serjeant Shee), as being impos- 
sible in theory, impracticable in execution, 
unwise in detail, and wrong in principle. 
He could not praise the fertility of fancy 
of that hon. and learned Gentleman, who, 
in quitting the dry detaiis of Westminster 
Hall, did not display more of the inventive 
faculty than to adopt and introduce the 
Bill of Mr. Sharman Crawford; which Bill, 
by the way, had been twice previously re- 
jected by that House. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman, to be sure, had given them 
a statement, commencing with the feudal 
ages, and embracing Lombardy and the 
entire Continent, as also the plantation of 
Ulster. But in the few practical observa- 
tions which he made, he left the real ques- 
tion entirely untouched. Notwithstanding 
the censure that had been heaped upon the 
landlords of Meath and Ulster, it should 
be recollected that when an attempt was 
made to rescue the representation from 
them, the laborious and loyal tenantry ral- 
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lied round them, and preserved to them 
their political independence. He trusted 
that would never be forgotten to that ten. 
antry. He could undertake to say that a 
more excellent class of landlords than those 
of Meath could not be found in Ireland; 
and the prices which land in that county 
realised gave proof of the excellent feeling 
that existed between landlord and tenant, 
He felt convinced that no Committee would 
adopt the theories of hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side. But he had no doubt 
the consideration of the question in Com. 
mittee would be attended with beneficial 
results, and he should rejoice if the result 
should be the permanent improvement of 
the Irish tenantry. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would sug. 
gest that after the discussion that had 
taken place, and considering the hour (it 
was near six o’clock), the Bill should be 
then read a Sccond Time, and committed. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a Second Time,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
row, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 16, 1852. 


Minutes.] Punic Brrrs.— Royan Assent.— 
Bank Notes ; West India Colonies, &c., Loans 
Act Amendment ; Commons Inclosure. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
moved an Address for a copy of a Minute 
or Minutes of Treasury, relating to the 
sale of works sanctioned by the Board of 
Edueation in Ireland. He did so without 
impugning the decision which had been 
come to on the subject; but because it 
was essential that this information should 
be communicated to the public and to the 
proprietors and managers of schools. 

The Eart of DERBY quite agreed 
with the noble Marquess as to the pro- 
priety of laying those papers on the table; 
and he hoped he would find that the re- 
sult, which was in accordance with the 
proposition that had been made by the 
noble Marquess himself in 1851, would 
lead to a final and satisfactory settlement 
of this question. That morning he had 
had the satisfaction to receive a note from 
the Commissioners, announcing their en- 
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tire approbation of the arrangement which 
had been made. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, December 16, 1852. 


Minvures.] New Memper Sworn.—For Merthyr 
Tidvil, Henry Austin Bruce, esq. 
Pustic Bitts.—1° New Forest Deer Removal 
Act Amendment. 
3° Stamp Duties on Patents for Inventions, 


DERBY ELECTION—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GOULBURN laid on the table the 
Report of the Committee of the Derby 
Election. The report was then read by 
the Clerk at the table, and is as fol- 
lows :— 


“Your Committee appointed to take into con- 
sideration the matter of the petition of certain 
inhabitant householders of the borough of Derby, 
and to report thereupon to the House, have ex- 
amined witnesses, and heard counsel as well in 
support of the petition as in behalf of the right 
hon. William Beresford, Secretary-at-War, a 
Member of the House, and have agreed to the 
following Report :—Your Committee have to re- 
port, with respect to the special allegations con- 
tained in the Petition before them, that the evi- 
dence which they have taken has satisfied them 
that a plan for an organised system of bribery 
had existed in the borough of Derby at the last 
election, and that the right hon. William Beres- 
ford wrote a letter to one Jobn Frail, of Shrews- 
burs, in the following terms :—‘ A good and safe 
man, with judgment and quickness, is wanted im- 
mediately at Derby. I suppose that you cannot 
leave your own place. If not, send some one 
whom you can trust in your place. Let him go 
to Derby on receiving this, and find the County 
Tavern, in the centre of the town. Let him send 
his card to Cox Brothers and Co.’s lead works, 
as coming from Chester. That will be enough. 
Yours, W. B.—Monday.’ That in consequence 
of such letter one Thomas Morgan, of Shrews- 
bury, was sent to Derby by the said John Frail, 
and, acting on instructions there received, was 
subsequently detected and apprehended whilst 
carrying out the aforesaid plan of an organised 
system of bribery, proved before your Committee 
to have existed. Your Committee, however, do 
not find sufficient evidence to satisfy their minds, 
that the arrangements, scheme, and objects, as 
referred to in the petition, were known to and 
concurred in by the right hon. William Beresford, 
Secretary-at-War, and Member of the House; 
but your Committee are of opinion, that the equi- 
vocal expressions of this letter ought at least to 
have suggested to him the idea that an improper 
use might be, and in fact was, made of the letter ; 
and they find a reckless indifference to conse- 
quences which they cannot too highly censure.” 


On the Motion of Mr. GOULBURN, the 
VOL. CXXIII. [rnp series. } 
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Report and Evidence were ordered to be 
printed. 


THE CASE OF THE MADIAIS, 
Mr. KINNAIRD said, he wished to 
put a question to the noble Lord the Under 

ecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, re- 
lating to the case of the two Madiais, now 
under sentence of imprisonment by the 
Tuscan Government; and whether any 
reasonable hopes might be entertained as to 
their speedy release ? He wished to know 
what communications had taken place be- 
tween Sir Henry Bulwer and the Tuscan 
Government ? He had been informed that 
an amnesty to prisoners would be extended, 
in the event of the favourable accouche- 
ment of the Duchess. That favourable 
event had occurred, and the amnesty had 
in due course been extended to persons in 
prison for crime and riot, but not to the 
unfortunate Madiais. The question he 
wished to put to the Government was, 
whether the communications received from 
Sir Henry Bulwer were such as to induce 
a reasonable hope that. the Madiais would 
be speedily released ? 

Lorp STANLEY replied that the hon. 
Gentleman had correctly stated the facts. 
The Government had received several com- 
munications from Sir Henry Bulwer on 
the subject of the Madiais, and he thought 
from the general tone of these communi- 
cations there was a reasonable hope of 
their speedy release, but he was not in a 
position to give any certain or positive in- 
formation on the matter. 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENT—ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH 
NIGHT). 

Order for Committee read. 

Tiouse in Committee of Ways and Means; 
Mr. Wilson Patten in the chair. 

Question again proposed— 

‘*That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, from and after the 5th day of April 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vict. cap. 36, upon Inhabited Dwell- 
ing Houses in Great Britain, according to the 
annual value thereof, shall cease and determine, 
and in lieu thereof there shall be granted and 
made payable upon all such Dwelling Houses the 
following Duties (that is to say)—” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he wished 
to ask the opinion of the Chairman with 
respect to a point of order which appeared 
to him to be of great importance. He 
noticed the other night that there was 
considerable difficulty in assertaining what 
was the precise meaning of the question 
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read by the Chairman, and, on referring to 
that question, he found that it was part of 
a Resolution, and not a distinct and sepa- 
rate portion of that Resolution. It was, 
in fact, part of a Resolution disjoined 
from the other part. If he (Lord John 
Russell) was not mistaken, the reason why 
the Chairman read that part of the Resolu- 
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proposition “Ay or “No.” The noble 
Lord was perfectly right in stating that the 
practice was for the Chairman to read a 
Resolution from beginning to end, until he 
was stopped. Now, that was the course 
| which he (the Chairman) had taken in this 
case until he was stopped. He then put the 
question, and the discussion would proceed 





tion only was, that early in the proceedings | until he received the directions of the 
an Amendment was moved when the Chair- | Committee to the contrary, or until some 
man arrived at the words ‘‘that is to say;’’ | hon. Member proposed an Amendment. 

but he (Lord John Russell) conceived that, | Mr. HUME said, he wished to state what 
according to the regular order of proceed- | part he had taken in the matter. When 
ing, the Chairman should read the whole! the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
of the Resolution, and if no Amendment! Williams) moved his Amendment, the hon. 
was proposed upon any part of the Resolu-} Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) told 


tion, the whole Resolution would then be 
put to the Committee, and not a single 
portion of it. It was true that an 
Amendment had been proposed upon the 
Resolution; but he wished to submit to the 
Chairman whether, as there was now no 
Amendment before the Committee, it would 
not be more regular that the Chairman 
should proceed to read the whole of the 
Resolution, and to put the question, so that 
they might have before them—as he 
thought was the wish of the House—the 
exact proposition of the Government in the 
terms which they had themselves selected. 

The CHAIRMAN said, he had no diffi- 
culty in answering the question of the 
noble Lord, who had stated very correctly 
the custom of the House. He (the Chair- 
man) thought it was advisable that he 
should state the exact circumstances 
under which the Resolution came before 


him that if he persevered he could not 
take the opinion of the Committee upon 
the whole Resolution. He (Mr. Hume), 
therefore, begged the hon. Member for 
Lambeth to withdraw his Amendment, in 
order that the question might be put upon 
the whole Resolution; and he suggested to 
him that he might propose the Amendment 
when a Bill was brought in. When the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he (Mr. Hume) 
apprehended that the discussion went on 
upon the whole Resolution, as if no Amend- 
ment had been proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN said, he would observe 
that there were other Amendments on the 
paper besides that of the hon. Member for 
for Lambeth. It was therefore necessary, 
in his opinion, that they should keep to the 
question before them, ‘‘ Ay”’ or ‘‘ No.” 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought there was 





them. The Resolution was put as a whole; | something more important than even tech- 
but there stood upon the notice-paper an | nical propriety, and that was that they 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Lam-! should conduct their proceedings with the 
beth (Mr. W. Williams) who proposed that, | utmost candour and fairness. He had 
instead of considering the House Duties,| been informed on the highest authority 
the Committee should proceed to consider | that it was necessary they should take the 
the Duties upon Legacies. It was neces-} Resolution paragraph by paragraph. He 
sary that that Amendment should be taken! himself was perfectly willing, and was, 
at the point at which it was proposed, | indeed, most anxious, that the Committee 
because, if that had not been done, they | should come to a single vote, and that as 
would have preeluded other Members from | soon as possible, which would be decisive 
proposing any amendments. After that/ as to the general policy recommended by 
Amendment had been discussed for some | the Government. Representations had been 
time, the hon. Member for Manchester! made to him by hon. Gentlemen on both 


(Mr. Bright), he believed, suggested to the | 
hon. Member for Lambeth that he should | 


withdraw it, that the Committee might say 
“Ay” or “No” upon the main question. 


That suggestion received the general assent | 


of the Committee, and he (the Chairman) 
then put the question “Ay” or ‘‘ No,” and 
from that period to the present moment 


the matter had been discussed upon or 


Lord John Russell 


sides of the House—and more by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite than by those on his 
own side ; and when he appealed to them 
to facilitate the decision of the Committee, 
assuming that the first paragraph of the 
Resolution sanctioned the increase of the 
house tax, and that the second paragraph 
sanctioned its extension, he certainly un- 
dertook that he would not call upon the 
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Committee to decide upon the question; which appeared to have been impressed on 
of the amount of the tax. But, in mak-|the mind of the right hon. Gentleman. 
ing that agreement, according to what | He understood the decision of the Chair- 
he conceived to be the feeling of hon. | man to be that, as no Amendments were 
Members, the Committee would under- | proposed, when the time came for taking 
stand, that when they came to consider the | the vote, he would read the whole Resolu- 
amount of the tax, he should feel it his | tion as it stood on tbe paper, and that 
duty, not having touched on the subject, | the vote would be taken on the whole 
to place fully before them the views which | Resolution, and not upon any single or 
had induced the Government to recommend | separate paragraph of that Resolution. 
this policy, and to show the effects of the | The impression of the right hon. Gentle- 
taxation upon the different classes of the man appeared to be different; and he 
community. As it was his object to ventured to appeai again to the Chairman 
induce the Committee to come to a decisive | whether, in the event of no Amendment 
vote before the holidays, he felt bound in | being moved, he should not consider it his 
honour not to press the amount of the tax. | duty, in conformity with the general 
He conceived that, with the opportunity | practice of that House, to put the Resolu- 
which the Committee had of determining | tion as an entire Resolution to the Com- 
whether the tax should be increased or | mittee ? 

extended, they were fully able to decide} The CHAIRMAN said, the noble Mem- 
upon the policy recommended by the’ ber for the City of London had stated most 
Government. He trusted that the Com-|correetly what was the usual practice— 
mittee would give its decision as soon as | that the Chairman of the Committee should 
possible upon what was called the Preamble | read through the Resolution until he was 
of the Resolution, which involved a most | stopped by an Amendment. He (the Chair- 
important and vital question, He thought | man) was stopped by an Amendment, which 
the Committee must be satisfied that there | was subsequently withdrawn, and he then 


was no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to avoid discussion, and his object 
had been to facilitate a decision, and to 
meet the wishes of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House. 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he was 


surprised to hear the statement of the right | 


hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
communications made to him privately 
from that side of the House, and from the 
other, should be taken without any public 
discussion as to the general wish of the 
Committee. He thought those communi- 
cations and explanations showed that 
there had been a departure from what 
must be the intention and general under- 
standing of all parties in that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said some 


understood that it was the general wish of 
the Committee to take the decision upon the 
words before them. [ Cries of ‘“* No, no!’’] 
That certainly was his impression of the 
wish expressed by the Committee at the 
time; but if the Committee chose, they 
might direct him to pursue a different 
course. He could not do so, however, 
without an expression of the opinion of the 
Committee on the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
| QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman the 
| Member for Malton (Mr. E. Denison) en- 
| tirely misconceived his wishes, if he sup- 
| posed that he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was at all desirous either of evading 
the discussion of his proposal, or the ex- 
pression of an opinion upon it. Appeals 








communications were made to him, giving | had been made to him, not merely privately 
him the impression that it would suit the | but publicly, and he had the other night 
convenience of certain individuals, if the | stated to the noble Lord (Lord John Rus- 
vote were taken in a particular manner, | sell) that he was anxious to have the de- 
and that he assented, through his friends, | cision of the Committee upon the first pro- 
to that proposition. Surely that conveyed | posal of the Government for increasing the 
to the Committee, that a departure was | tax, and upon their second proposal for ex- 
proposed and assented to from the under- | tending it; but, with regard to the amount of 
standing which up to that time generally | the rate, in consequence of what had oc- 
prevailed in the House. Now, the under- | curred, he reserved to his friends the right 
standing of the Committee was surely this | of taking such a course as they thought 
—that they were going to vote on that | proper. The noble Lord then said that he 
which appeared on the paper; and his’ considered the explanation which he (the 
Impression of what had been stated by the | Chancellor of the Exchequer) gave was per- 
Chairman was entirely different to that | fectly satisfactory. If the noble Lord had 
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not expressed that opinion, he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would have been 
in a different position. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) was under- 
stood to express his satisfaction at the an- 
swer given to his inquiries by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and he (Mr.Gladstone) 
expressed his dissatisfaction at the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he was 
met by the imputation that certain persons 
were disposed to be captious on the subject. 
Having been dissatisfied with the right 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation, and being 
desirous that the Committee should come 
to a clear and unembarrassed decision, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) was anxious to see how 
this could be accomplished. He appre- 
hended the usage was that the Chairman, 
unless he was interrupted, should read 
through either the whole Resolution sub- 
mitted to the Committee, or a complete 
paragraph of the Resolution. Now, in his 
opinion, what the right hon. Gentleman 
called a paragraph was no paragraph at 
all. The Resolution was printed in a par- 
ticular manner for the convenience of hon. 
Members, so as to catch the eye; but his 
belief was, and the Chairman would correct 
him if wrong, that if no Amendment was 
proposed, or if no negative was moved, it 
was not competent for the Chairman to 
stop, nor was it competent for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to make arrange- 
ments with any hon. Members until the 
Chairman came to the end of what might 
be called the first paragraph of the Resolu- 
tion, which set forth the complete proposi- 
tion that there should be charged for every 
20s. of annual value of certain dwelling- 
houses the sum of ls. There were, as he 
understood, two ways in which the Chair- 
man might be stopped. The first was by 
any hon. Member who wished to move an 
Amendment; the second was by a Member 
who wished to negative the words read ; 
but it was not, he believed, competent for 
the Chairman to stop, or for any hon. 
Member to call upon him to stop at parti- 
cular words, that they might be affirmed. 
The Chairman could only be stopped by 
the proposal of an Amendment, or by a} 
proposition to negative certain words. He | 
(Mr. Gladstone) conceived that the position | 
in which they stood was this: At the time | 
when the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. | 
W. Williams) withdrew his Amendment, | 
the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright) was understood to call for a dis- 
tinct and simple negative, not upon the en- 
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tire Resolution, but upon the words which 
had been read. In consequence, the ques. 
tion was put upon those words; and he was 
anxious to know from the hon. Member for 
Manchester whether it was his wish to 
take the negative upon those words, or 
whether he was content to take a negative 
—and had intended to take a negative— 
upon the whole proposition? If so, he 
apprehended there was no question virtu- 
ally before the Committee, and the Chair. 
man must read on in the Resolution until 
he came to an Amendment, or some one 
desiring a negative. He did not know 
whether he had contributed to darken or 
enlighten the Committee. That was his 
view, and he ventured to put that question 
to the hon. Member for Manchester. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he was afraid he 
would not be able to throw much light 
upon this knotty point. He did not hear 
the Resolution read, and he did not know, 
to this moment, whether the Chairman 
read the Preamble, the first paragraph, or 
the whole Resolution. He had taken the 
liberty of asking the hon. Member for Lam- 
beth to withdraw his Amendment, that 
they might discuss the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The propo- 
sition he understood to be the policy of 
Government with regard to the question of 
the house tax. He (Mr. Bright) had, how- 
ever, no knowledge whatever as to the 
precise words, and all he could say was 
that he had no idea of taking- any part be- 
yond suggesting the withdrawal of the 
Amendment. He did not feel himself com- 
petent to offer any opinion as to the mode 
of proceeding, but he thought they ought 
to pursue such a course as was in confor- 
mity with the forms of that House. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, it ought 
to be clearly known on what the Commit- 
tee were about to decide. It was impos- 
sible to know what was before the Com- 
mittee, except it was in the shape of a Re- 
solution. He thought private arrange- 


‘ments ought not to take place in such 


cases. The question would be simplified if 
the terms of the Resolution were read to 
the Committee. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he ap- 
prehended the object of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) in having raised this 
question was to facilitate the convenience 
of the Committee with regard to the par- 
ticular subject upon which they were going 
to vote. The right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) had 
said, that only a portion of one paragraph 
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of the Resolution had been read, instead of} Mr. HINDLEY said, he would move, 


the entire Resolution; but he (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) wished to point out to the Commit- 
tee, that though it might be, in point of 
form, one Resolution, it embraced four dis- 
tinct propositions. The Preamble stated, 
in fact, the principle of the Government 
proposition—namely, that the house tax 
should hereafter be extended in area and 
increased in amount. There they had the 
principle of the Government proposition. 
Then there were in the Resolution three 
other distinct propositions. The first was, 
that the house tax should be extended to 
houses of a rental of 10/. a year; the 
second, that houses of a certain class should 
pay ls. in the pound; and the third, that 
houses of another class should pay 1s. 6d. 
in the pound, Now, he submitted that 
these were propositions upon which a great 
difference of opinion might fairly be enter- 
tained, and he thought, therefore, that 
the fair course was not to enter into the 
discussion of these three different proposals 
at once, but to divide upon the Preamble, 
which involved the principle of the Govern- 
ment proposition. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he entirely 
agreed with the Chairman and other hon. 
Members who had spoken as to the 
practice of the House. He thought it 
was evident that they could not vote upon 
a principle in Committee of Ways and 
Means, but only upon the details of the 
particular measure submitted to them. 
This Preamble, in fact, would form no 
vote whatever. The House was in Com- 


|then, “that the Chairman report pro- 
gress.”’ He apprehended he should now 
be in order. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he wished 
to say a few words with regard to what 
had fallen from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the Preamble contained the 
principle of an extension of the area, and 
an increase of the amount of the house 
duty. He could find no such words in the 
Preamble. There were, in fact, no such 
words in the Preamble. Really, the Go- 
vernment themselves did not know what 
they were about. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must put up some one else besides the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to ex- 
plain more satisfactorily the meaning of 
the Government. Last Monday week the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) ask- 
ed why the Government took the house 
duty and the tea duties first, instead of the 
income and property tax, seeing and be- 
lieving as he did, and as the public did, 
that the income tax was the corner-stone 
of the whole Budget. The answer of the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not very clear, but subsequently it 
had been explained by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Board of Works that they 
took the house and tea duties together, 
because in the first year the sum derived 
from doubling the house duty would make 
‘up for the deficiency of the tea duties. 





mittee of Ways and Means to grant a| That showed that the principle of the Go- 
supply to Her Majesty, and this Pream-| vernment proposition was to double the 


ble merely stated ‘that there be grant- house duty; but now they were told this 


ed the following duties upon inhabited | evening by the right hon. Chancellor of the 


houses, that is to say.’’ It was clear that. 


“towards raising the supply granted to 
Her Majesty”’ that proposition was nuga- 
tory. It might involve a general princi- 
ple; but if it did, a Committee of Ways 
and Means was not the proper place to 
raise it. 


Exchequer that the amount of the house 
duty was no part of the question; he should 
leave the House to deal with that after- 
wards. That certainly was not leaving 
‘the Committee to pronounce an opinion on 
the measure as a whole. The fact was 
‘the whole issue had been changed—at 


Mr. HINDLEY said, for his own part, | whose suit he did not know. He did not 
he was quite willing to pass the Preamble; know who these mysterious individuals were 
for he held, as a free-trader, that direct |—he supposed his hon. Friend the Mem- 
taxation was one of the necessary and in-| ber for Ashton (Mr. Hindley) was one of 


evitable consequences of free trade. He 
was certain that the good of the country 
would be promoted by it. But if the 
whole of the Resolution was to be put, he 
was not going to double the house tax. 

The CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was out of order, for there was no such 
question before the Committee. 


them. It suited his convenience to vote 
for the Preamble, but it did not suit his 
convenience to vote for the double house 
duty. If the vote had been taken, as he 
(Mr. Duncombe) originally proposed, on 
the question that Mr. Speaker leave the 
Chair, the Committee would not have been 
in this confusion, in which, after three 
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nights’ debate, they did not know on what 
they were going to divide. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no one was more anxious 
than he was to go on with the debate, and 
take the decision of the Committee upon 
the Resolution. Certainly he did say, with 
a view to bring the debate to a close, find- 
ing that many Gentlemen wished to speak 
upon the house tax, that he did not think 
it would be necessary to take their opinion 
upon thé subject, but of course he should 
bow to the order of business. Personally, 
however, he should consider no one, by 
voting for this Resolution, bound as to the 
amount contained in it. A Bill would have 
to be brought in, and any hon. Member 
who had not an opportunity of expressing 
his sentiments now, would have the oppor- 
tunity then, notwithstanding his vote now, 
of proposing any Amendment he thought 
right. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) regretted extremely that he should 
have misled any Gentleman, through his 
own misunderstanding of the influence which 
he thought the noble Lord opposite exer- 
cised* over his friends. He had thought 
the words of the noble Lord were words of 
authority. Le regretted very much that 
he had misinterpreted what took place. 
He could only, after all, express his desire 
that the debate should proceed, and the 
opinion of the Committee be taken upon 
the Resolution. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
only anxious to proceed in what appeared 
to him to be the regular course. On the 
last evening the Budget was debated, in 
answer to a question put late at night, as 
to what the Government comprehended as 
the question before the Committee, the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated, for the first time, that he under- 
stood the Resolution to mean an increase 
as well as an extension of the house tax. 
The right hon. Gentleman had that even- 
ing repeated that statement; but there 
was a question whether it was possible, 
according to the forms of a Committee of 
Ways and Means, to take the Preamble 
alone. The fact was, the Resolution was 
drawn in rather an unusual form. Instead 
of pusitively repealing certain duties, it 
should have been shaped to the effect, that 
in lieu of duties now payable certain other 
duties should be payable, and that would 
obviously prevent the Preamble from being 
treated as a simple sentence. The effect 
of the Preamble, if passed, would be to 
repeal the existing duty and substitute no- 
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‘thing. They did not go into Committee 
of Ways and Means to repeal duties. Un- 
jless they voted a grant of some duties, 
‘they were not performing the function of 
a Committee of Ways and Means. The 
clear course for the Chairman was to read 
'the Resolution until he came to the 
, positive end of a sentence, unless inter- 
jrupted by an Amendment. The Chair- 
;man was interrupted by an Amendment, 
jand that Amendment was afterwards 
|withdrawn. It seemed to him, with all 
| due submission, that the Chairman ought 
| now to proceed to read the Resolution from 
the beginning, unless interrupted by another 
Amendment, until he came to the positive 
end of a sentence. For his own part, he 
was perfectly ready, if according to form, 
to take a discussion on the house tax, but 
no one surely would repeal the house tax 
in order to extend it any more than a 
person would pull down a wall to make it 
higher. The simplest course would be, 
that the whole of the Resolutions should 
be read, and upon them a vote should be 
taken, ay or no. 

The CHAIRMAN said, it appeared to 
him that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax had stated the prae- 
tice of the Ilouse most correctly to be, that 
the Chairman ought to read on with the 
Resolutions till he was stopped by an 
Amendment. He must repeat, however, 
what he had already said—namely, that 
‘he was stopped by an Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, and _ that 
| Amendment was withdrawn on the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, who expressed a wish that the 
, question should be taken, ay or no. He 
| believed he acted in accordance with the 
general wish of the Committee. 
~ Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he thought 
it necessary, in consequence of what had 
been said, to observe that he had expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequcr on Tuesday night; 
as far as he was concerned, in the second 
speech he made, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman took a perfectly fair course in 
declaring that both the extension and in- 
ereased amount were involved in the pre- 
liminary words. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) suggested a dif- 
ferent course, thinking that, whatever 
might be the value of the declaration of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Com- 
mittee ought to proceed according to the 
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regular form and the obvious intent of the | sion to oppose the reduplication of the house 
words. He (Lord John Russell) said, with | tax. 
respect to the suggestion then made, that! Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he un- 
he would not give a positive opinion at the | derstood now that the matter of form was 
moment, but would reserve his opinion; ; settled, and that the Chairman would put 
and upon considering the subject, and | the whole Resolution. The right hon. Chan- 
making inquiry, he had found that the | cellor of the Exchequer had expressed a 
proper course, according to the forms of | great desire not to mislead any Gentleman; 
the House, would be, that the Chairman | but though, in point of form, he had accom- 
should read the Resolution through, or | modated himself to the wishes of the Com- 
until stopped by some Amendment. There | mittee, he (Mr. Denison) was afraid, in 
appeared to have been some misunderstand- | point of substance, some mystification 
ing between the Chairman and the hon. | might be left. For it seemed that when 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright), be- | in Committee of Ways and Means, Gentle- 
cause the Chairman had stated that he|men were asked to vote 1s. to Her Ma- 
stopped where he did conceiving it to be | jesty, every one. was to be at liberty to in- 
the wish of the hon. Member and of the | terpret that ‘ shilling’”’ to mean 6d., 10d., 
Committee that he should put that as the | or 4d., or any sum he pleased. 
question; and the hon. Member had de-| Mr, KENNETH MACAULAY said, 
clared that he had no wish upon the sub-| that if the question was, that the house 
ject, whether part of the Resolution or the | tax of 1851 should be repealed, and a new 
whole should be read, but that he was will- | tax imposed, he was inclined to say ay, 
ing to defer to the Chairman’s authority. | but until he had considered the details of 
So that, while the Chairman was anxious | the proposition of the Government, he 
to conform to the hon. Member’s wishes, | could not say that the duty ought to be 
the hon, Member was willing to conform to} 1s. 6d. on one class, ls. on others, and 
the Chairman’s decision. He (Lord J.|9d. on another class of houses. He ob- 
Russell) would repeat that the declaration | jected, therefore, to being driven to the 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | necessity of saying ay or no on the pre- 
was satisfactory as far as the Government | sent occasion, unless there was something 
was concerned, But by far the most satis-|in the forms of the House which com- 
factory mode, and that which would most | pelled them to vote. His own impression 
meet the wishes of the Committee, would | was, that on Friday last the hon. Member 
be, that the whole Resolution should be|for Manchester (Mr. Bright), when the 
read, Amendment was withdrawn, interposed 
The CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- | his negative to the proposal before them. 
QUER said, that the right hon. Baronet|It was remarkable that hon. Gentlemen 
(Sir C. Wood) had found fault with the Re-| opposite had sat quietly since Friday on 
solution, and said it was not drawn in the| the subject. Neither the right hon. Gen- 
usual form. It was copied totidem verbis | tieman the Member for the University of 
from the Resolution introduced by the right | Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn), nor the right 
hon. Baronet himself on a former occasion. | hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
All that he (the Chancellor of the Exche- | versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), was de- 
quer) wished, however, was, that the de-| ficient in vigilance, yet both of them had 
bate should go on; but he must make one | misled him, for until to-night he had al- 
observation, because none of us could be} ways considered that he should have an 
too strict with ourselves, and indulgent to| opportunity of voting on the main ques- 
each other, in reference to anything like| tion of repealing the late and of impos- 
an engagement. He had made represen-|ing a new duty, As yet he could not 
tations, to which reference had already | state how many pence he could vote for 
been made, to friends of his. He begged] in lieu of the present duty of ninepence, 
it to be distinctly understood that, if any|and he should, therefore, interpose an 
Gentleman thought this first decision one| Amendment to prevent any vote being 
of policy and general confidence in the} taken at present on any words below the 
Government, and voted on the same side! Preamble. 
with himself, he should consider, after the} Mr. PHILLIMORE said, he believed, 
representations he had made, that they| that as the Amendment had been with- 
were perfectly free, as far as the Govern-| drawn, it was the right of any hon. Mem- 
ment was concerned, on a subsequent occa- | ber to call upon the Chairman to read the 
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Resolution from beginning to end. The 
Chairman said, that the question before 
the Committee was, that he report pro- 
ress. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, he would with- 
draw that Motion. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. K. Macaulay) were a protest, not 
against the Amendment, but against the 
whole forms of the House. If it was true 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
not in a state to give his decision on the 
details of the question, and did not feel 
himself competent to pronounce an opinion 
on one amount or the other, he ought to 
have voted with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) against Mr. 
Speaker’s leaving the Chair, and to have had 
a discussion on the whole subject. But as 
the question stood now, the Committee 
were compelled to limit the discussion, and 
to vote on the details. The question they 
had to vote upon was this: what extension 
of the house tax might be voted for the 
future? The Committee could not escape 
from that question, difficult though it might 
be for them to make up their minds upon 
it. Therefore it was that he said that the 


protest of the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


was a protest against the forms of the 
House, and that the vote of the Committee 
must be given in accordance with those 
forms. 

Sin THOMAS ACLAND said, it ap- 
peared to him that he was asked at this 
stage of the proceedings to say how far 


he would go; and if he had made up his | 


mind that under no circumstances could he 
agree to a tax of 1s. 6d. upon houses and 
ls. upon shops, he did not think that he 
could vote for the affirmative of the pro- 
position. But if under any circumstances 
he could vote for this particular addition 


{COMMONS} 








understanding. To an uninstructed mind 
there seemed something extraordinary in 
the importance which the various parties 
opposite attached to having the question 
proposed to the Committee in such a way 
that Members must either vote a house 
tax of ls. 6d. or nothing. He saw no 
reason why hon. Members should be tied 
down to vote at this moment that the tax 
should be exactly ls. 6d., and he was de- 
lighted to hear the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer say that Members who 
might vote for the Resolution would be at 
perfect liberty to decide hereafter whether 
the tax should be ls. 6d. or any other 
sum. He had entered the House as an up- 
holder of moderate Conservative principles, 
among the supporters of which he expect- 
ed to find Gentlemen whom he saw oppo- 
site, one of whom, distinguished for his 
eloquence and ability, was the right hon, 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone). He expected other things 
from those Gentlemen, and deeply regretted 
to see them uniting with men from whose 
political views they had always dissented, 
to attack a Government on the question 
whether a house tax of eighteenpence, fif- 
teenpence, or a shilling should be imposed. 
He resembled the hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken in this debate, that his mind was 


/not made up as to the amount of the duty 


necessary. Hon. Gentlemen opposite no 
doubt thought themselves, every one, qua- 
lified for the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but he had a more humble 
estimate of his abilities, and could not pre- 
tend to decide difficult financial questions 
in this off-hand manner. Hon. Members 
on the other side of the House wished the 
Committee to come to a decision on the 
question in a sense which they thought 
would enable them to outvote the Ministry 
—a Conservative Ministry ; but what would 
the country think of a Government which 
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to the Budget, he might, according to the | possessed its general confidence being 
usages of the House, vote for the higher| turned out of office in such a manner? 
sum now, reserving to himself the right The tactics of the leading men opposite 
of voting for a reduction of that sum on a/ betrayed themselves in this—that their 
future occasion, should he deem it neces-| speeches, instead of being addressed to 
sary. At present, therefore, he would vote the arguments of their opponents, were 
for the higher sum, as the only mode in | framed with a view to overcome the seru- 
which he should have the whole subject be- | ples of their own supporters. For his own 
fore him. part he would not be driven to give his 

Mr. MALINS said, that as a new Mem- | vote in a way to drive from office a Go- 
ber of the House, he had been much per-| vernment in whom he had confidence, in 
plexed by what had been recently going order to replace them by men who were 
on, but he rejoiced to find that they had at | not agreed among themselves on any single 


last arrived at something like a rational question. He warned parties opposite that 
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if, by an artfully contrived combination, | 
they should succeed in destroying the Go- | 
yernment, the hour of their difficulty would | 
arise. The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 


ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood), who, he} 


supposed, would be the new Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, might find that he would 
not be able to get on very smoothly with 
his Budget. In conclusion he expressed 
a hope that Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House would, to a man, 
support the Government, and place in 
safety a Budget which, whatever difference 
of opinion might prevail as to its details, 
had, as regarded its general principles, 
obtained approbation from all quarters. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE begged to suggest 
to hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House, that the right hon. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had relieved them 
from all difficulty whatever on this ques- 
tion, for he had told them that they could 
first vote for the whole of the Resolutions 
as they stood, and that there was nothing 
to prevent them from voting afterwards 
precisely to the contrary. Now, that sug- 
gestion appeared to him (Mr. Moore) to 
be entirely consistent with the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government had hitherto 
pursued; and he, therefore, ventured hum- 
bly to recommend hon. Gentlemen opposite 
at once to adopt it. 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had suggested none other 
than the course usually taken on such an 
occasion as this. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the Committee 
was altogether mistaken in the construc- 
tion which he had put upon his (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) suggestion. 
The sum mentioned in the Resolution 
meant—and the Chairman would correct 
him if he were wrong—any sum “ not 
exceeding’ the sum specified. In_ his 
opinion, there was no reason whatever 
that should prevent hon. Gentlemen from 
voting in favour of the figures in the Re- 
solution before the Committee, although it 
might be their intention hereafter to vote 
in favour of less sums. The Resolutions 
before the Committee were only intended 
as the foundations of a Bill, and, of course, 
during the discussion on such Bill, it would 
be perfectly competent to any hon. Gentle- 
man to vote for an amendment of it with 
the view of reducing the amount of the 
tax. All that the Committee would pledge 
itself to now by voting for this Resolution 
would be to this, that in the Bill embodying 
the whole of the Resolutions no sums ex- 
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ceeding 1s. 6d., and 1s., as the case 
might be, should be imposed upon houses. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, from and after the 5th day of April, 
1853, the Duties granted and made payable by the 
Act 14 & 15 Vic. ¢. 36, upon Inhabited Dwelling 
Houses in Great Britain, according to the annual 
value thereof, shall cease and determine, and in 
lieu thereof there shall be granted and made pay- 
able upon all such Dwelling Houses the following 
Duties (that is to say),— 

‘*For every Inhabited Dwelling House which, 
with the household and other offices, yards and 
gardens therewith occupied and charged, is or 
shall be worth the rent of Ten Pounds or upwards 
by the year,— 

“« Where any such Dwelling House shall be oc- 
cupied by any person in trade who shall expose to 
sale and sell any goods, wares, or merchandize in 
any shop or warehouse, being part of the same 
Dwelling House, and in the front and on the 
ground or basement story thereof ; 

“And also where any such Dwelling House 
shall be occupied by any person who shall be 
duly licensed by the Laws in force to sell therein 
by retail beer, ale, wine, or other liquors, although 
the room or rooms thereof in which any such 
liquors shall be exposed to sale, sold, drunk, or 
consumed, shall not be such shop or warehouse 
as aforesaid ; 

“And also where any such Dwelling House 
shall be a Farm House occupied by a a tenant or 
farm servant, and bond fide used for the purposes 
of husbandry only, 

“There shall be charged for every Twenty 
Shillings of such annual value of any such Dwel- 
ling House, the sum of One Shilling. 

“And where any such Dwelling House shall 
not be occupied and used for any such purpose 
and in manner aforesaid, there shall be charged 
for every‘ Twenty Shillings of such annual value 
thereof, the sum of One Shilling and Sixpence.” 


Mr. SPOONER moved, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘ not exceeding,’ should be inserted 
before the words ‘ eighteen pence.’ ”” 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he would 
not object to the Amendment, but he must 
protest against the course proposed as un- 
usual. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that he had no 
objection to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Spooner); but the effect of it would be 
this, that the house tax, which was in- 
tended to supply a deficiency which would 
be occasioned by the reduction of other 
duties might, in fact, be made under this 
Amendment to yield even less than it did 
at present, As his objection to the Bud- 
get of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was founded upon the fact that it would 
run a great risk of occasioning a large de- 
ficiency in the revenue, that objection 
would, of course, be necessarily doubled by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE begged to ask! Members on the other side, namely, that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers whether it was | all who voted for the Resolution as it stood 
not possible that there might be some! were bound to vote for doubling the duty 
practical difficulty, in consequence of the! on houses. He (Mr. Spooner) was not 
unusual course proposed to be taken in| prepared so to do. He considered, that by 
framing the Bill on which these Resolu-| voting for the Resolution, he only agreed 
tions would be founded. | to the principle of the extension of the 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he did not | house tax, and that when the Bill was 
think there would be any difficulty in the | brought in for the purpose of carrying out 
insertion of these words in the Resolution. | the Resolution, he did not consider himself 
The Resolution came before them in a/| bound, or that any hon. Member was 
Committee of Ways and Means, which was | bound to vote for doubling the house tax, 
to fix the maximum of the duties granted, | but that all were quite at liberty to vote 
and that amount could not be exceeded | for such reduction in the proposed tax as 
when the Bill was brought in. When that / they thought proper. It was with these 
was done, it would be in the option of any | views he voted for the Resolution. 
hon. Member to move to insert a different} Amendment withdrawn. 
sum. The object, as he understood, of the} Debate resumed. 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire in} Sm ALEXANDER COCKBURN said, 
moving the Amendment was, that it might | he thought there was not a single Member 
be clear to the Committee, that the sum |in the House who did not deplore the pro- 
mentioned in the Resolution was the maxi- | ceedings which had been going on for the 
mum to which the Government could go. | last hour and a half, and every one must 
He thought the words were superfluous, | feel that the scene they had just witnessed 
but they explained to the Committee what | was discreditable to the character of their 
the effect of the Resolution was. | discussions. They were now resuming a 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he thought | debate which had occupied their attention 
there could not be the slightest doubt that | during three long nights, and it was very 
anybody might move the reduction, though | difficult to determine the question they 
not an increase of the sum granted by the | were discussing, and upon which they were 


Resolution of a Committee of Ways and | required to decide. And whence did that 
Means; but he really would put to the | difficulty arise, which had interrupted the 
right hon.- Gentleman the, Chancellor of | progress of business? It arose from one 
the Exchequer, the mischief of altering | cause—the shifting and vacillating policy 
the ordinary form of granting the taxes,| pursued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
unless some clear advantage was derived| It was now almost a fortnight since the 
from it. He thought that by this conces- | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
sion, though nothing was gained, some-| Exchequer had laid before the House the 
thing might be lost. Unless some better | financial scheme of the Government. In 
reason were assigned for the change than/|a speech, commensurate with the import- 
that suggested on the part of the hon. | ance and gravity of the occasion, he brought 
Member for North Warwickshire, he hoped | before the House the great features of his 
the right hon. Gentleman would adhere to | financial scheme, which he showed con- 
the usual form. | sisted mainly of two parts. In the first 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE-| place, he proposed to remit taxes which he 
QUER said, he was quite ready to adhere | considered impolitie or unjust; and in the 
to the ordinary form, but he would remark | second he proposed, inasmuch as the finan- 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Member | cial surplus which he had at his disposal was 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- | not sufticient to make up the deficiency oe- 
burn), had observed that the Resolution | casioned by such remission of taxes, to sup- 
would have no efiect whatever, if the sum | ply the deficiency by the imposition of new 
specified in it were liable to be reduced. | taxes, partly by increasing the area of tax- 


That he entirely disputed, but as had 
been said before, the Resolution did no- 
thing more than fix the maximum, and 
therefore he was ready to adopt it as it 
stood. 

Mr. SPOONER consented to withdraw 
the words. He proposed them only in 
consequence of what had fallen from hon, 


ation in reference to the income tax and 
house tax; and as those two sources were 
not themselves sufficient for the purpose, 
he proposed further to inerease, not only 
the area of taxation, but the amount which 
|persons should be called on to pay. No- 
thing could be more clear and explicit than 
the statement of the right hon, Gentleman. 
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At the same time he invited the House to 
consider the Budget, not in its parts, but 
as a comprehensive whole. When the 
eriod arrived for discussing his measures, 
he laid on the table certain Resolutions 
which were limited to the house tax; but 
he intimated that the decision upon them 
would apply to the whole financial scheme 
of the Government. The debate continued 
for two nights, and during that period the 
Budget of the right hon. Gentleman had 
to sustain some very serious and able as- 
saults from various Members of that House.. 
It had to encounter the criticism of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood), in a speech of 
which he would say that he believed he 
was expressing the opinion of every one 
when he described it as the most masterly 
speech he ever heard. It was next met 
by the close reasoning of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding (Mr. Cobden). It 
had also to submit to the admirable logic 
of the hon. and learned Member for Kid- 
derminster (Mr. Lowe); and to stand the 
ordeal of the long experience, the tried 
ability, and the matured judgment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). 
He (Sir A. Cockburn) wished to assume no 
tone of arrogance or presumption, but he 
thought he was justified in saying, that 
the result of these two nights could not 
lead any one to believe that the Govern- 
ment had acquired any strength in the de- 
bate, or any accession of supporters. Qn the 
contrary, ominous whispers and rumours 
passed from one side of the House to the 
other, and the Government began to feel 
that they were in a position of very great 
difficulty; several hon. Members who were 
in the habit of supporting them having in- 
timated their intention of voting against 
doubling the house tax. It was perfectly 
well known that many hon. Members who 
were anxious to support the Government 
were not disposed to inflict on their con- 
stituencies a double house tax, not being 
in a position to face them after a vote of 
that natnre. So the matter stood on the 
second night’s debate. Afterwards it be- 
came a matter of great political expe- 
dieney on the part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to get rid of the first Resolu- 
tion for doubling the house tax by propos- 
ing to take a vote solely on the question 
as to the extension of the area of taxation, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of hav- 
ing his supporters against him., This 
man@uvre, for he could not call it by any 
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lighter term, of the right hon. Gentleman 
succeeded to a certain extent, and many 
hon. Members who were before in doubt, 
were now in a condition to vote in favour of 
the Government, for not only young Mem- 
bers but old birds had been caught in the 
trap which had been set forthem. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
had approved of the course suggested by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for after 
making a long speech, in which he criti- 
cised the right hon. Gentleman severely, 
and appeared to find much matter for re- 
proof, he ended by saying he should vote 
for the Budget. He declared in emphatic 
terms that he objected to all increase of 
taxation, and yet declared he was ready to 
vote for the extension of the area of taxa- 
tion. Matters went on smoothly and plea- 
santly till the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir J. Graham) rose. That right 
hon. Gentleman repeated an inquiry put in 
an earlier part of the evening by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Osborne), 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to limit the question to the area 
of taxation? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that he did not intend to 
take the sense of the Committee on any- 
thing further than the area of taxation; 
twice in the same evening the right hon. 
Gentleman declared expressly and ex- 
plicitly that he limited the Resolution to 
that one branch. What was the course 
pursued by the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle? He proceeded to show the Commit- 
tee, as clearly as figures and demonstra- 
tion could do, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on his own showing, would, in 
two years, if his financial existence lasted 
so long, have a considerable deficit; and 
he called on the right hon. Member for 
Stamford (Mr. Herries) the Nestor of 
finance in that Ilouse, to state whether 
he had sanctioned by his authority a 
Budget which granted a remission of 
2,500,0002. on the malt duties, without 
first having some security for the imposi- 
tion of the house tax, without which the 
result would be that the Minister would 
find himself, at the end of the second year, 
with a financial deficit. The right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling that 
difficulty on the self-same evening on which 
he made the two declarations already re- 
ferred to, changed entirely the issue before 
the Committee by stating, in reply to a 
question from the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London (Lord John Rus- 
sell), that he proposed to include in the 
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question as to the extension of the area of|of taxation? He freely admitted that 
taxation, the question whether or not the | when the question was put in that naked 
house tax should be doubled. Now he | and abstract way, it was extremely difficult 
(Sir A. Cockburn) would ask whether} to give a satisfactory answer. But the 
such a course of conduct reflected on the | hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. B. Os. 
eredit or authority of the House, in refer- | borne) had placed the matter in a clear 
ence to the proceedings they were called light. He said, that before an answer 
on to adopt? Was that a course of pro-| could be given, they must take into con. 
ceeding which reflected credit on the Go-| sideration the surrounding circumstances 
vernment ? When hon. Gentlemen said | of our complicated system of taxation as 
that they could not vote for the Govern- | it existed at present in the country, and to 
ment, though anxious to support it if pos- | adjust or rectify its startling irregularities 


sible, but that they would excite the wrath | —he had almost said its iniquities—in re. . 


of their constituents by increasing the area | ference to the poorer classes of the coun- 
of taxation, or at least by doubling the | try, before they thought of including those 
house tax, it might well be asked whether, | classes under a direct system of taxation, 
to meet the exigency of the hour, and for| Perhaps hon. Members were not fully 
the sake of catching a few stray votes, it | aware of the extent of the inequality which 
was a worthy course for the Government | existed with respect to indirect taxation 
to change the whole tenor of their con-| between the upper and poorer classes of 
duct ? The whole difficulty in which the | the country. The right hon. Baronet the 
Committee had been placed was the result} Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), 
of the course pursued by the right hon. | pointed at the startling fact, that the indi- 
Gentleman; but there could be no longer | rect taxation of the country, which was 
any doubt that the Committee were to ex-| paid by the great mass of consumers, 
press their opinion by their votes, not only | amounted to no less a sum than 35,000,000/. 
on the question whether the area of taxa-|The great majority of those consumers 
tion should be increased with reference to | spent almost all, if not the whole, of their 
the house duty, but on the question whe- | resources on the absolute necessaries of 
ther that duty should be doubled. That life, and it was on those necessaries that 





he understood to be the question for deci- | indirect taxation was imposed with such 


sion; for unless they assented to the two-/ great inequality. It would therefore be 
fold proposition it would be impossible to | gross injustice to impose additional tax- 
remit the duty as proposed by the Govern- | ation on persons who were oppressed by 
ment. He perfectly agreed that it was|the burden of indirect taxation, until the 
right to put the house tax prominently for- | inequalities were remedied. He would 
ward, for as the right hon. Chancellor of | take first the article of tobacco, which was 
the Excheqner had truly said, it was to; very much consumed by the poorer classes, 
form the key-stone of his whole financial | and afforded comfort and solace to them 
fabric. He at once met that proposition, | after the toil of a hard day’s work. The 
as far as his humble voice went, with a| Committee would see the proportion of 
clear and decided negative. It was not | indirect taxation which was paid on this 
enough to maintain that direct taxation | article by the labouring classes. The low- 
was a legitimate form of taxation; they | est return of the current price of manu- 
must show more, namely, the necessity | factured tobacco was 31d. per |b., the 
and justice of increasing the area of taxa- | highest ls. 4d.; on this there was a uniform 
tion, and doubling the amount of the house duty of 3s. on the Ib., so that on the 
tax. Now, what were the arguments on | cheaper sort, the consumer had to pay 4 
which they were called upon to impose | duty equal to 1,125 per cent, while on the 
these new taxes and increase the area of | more expensive quality the consumer did 
taxation; to impose new taxes on the oc-| not pay more than 225 per cent, the dif- 
cupiers of houses which were hitherto ex- | ference being 900 per cent between what 
empt, and, furthermore, to extend the in- | the poor man and the rich man had to con- 
come tax to persons who formerly did not tribute in the shape of indirect taxation. 
pay it? The favourite argument urged | Then as to cigars, the lowest price was 7s. 
over and over again in the course of the | 6d. per lb., and the highest 19s.; and as the 
debate was, why should persons, possess- | duty on each was at the rate of Qs., it fol- 
ing an interest in household property below | lowed that the purchaser of the one paid 
a certain amount, be exempted from con- | 120 per cent, and of the other only 47. On 
tributing a fair share to a particular form | wine the difference was enormous, the per 
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centage as regarded indirect taxation being 
676 on the inferior article, and only 22 on 
the higher class of wines, which were con- 
sumed by the wealthy classes. Then as to 
spirits, the inferior class of brandy paid 
310, and the higher class 118 per cent of 
indirect taxation. So he might go through 
a long series of articles. These facts, it 
would not be denied, afforded a strong ar- 
gument against the extension of direct 
taxation to the class who paid such a dis- 
proportionate amount of indirect taxes. 
As a general proposition he should say, 
that on the whole of those articles con- 
sumed by the great mass of the commu- 
nity, the difference was enormous between 
the percentage in the shape of taxation 
taken from the poor man as compared 
with the rich. He always understood that 
the reason why the late Sir Robert Peel 
limited the income tax to 1501. a year, and 
the right hon. Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) did not extend the house tax below 
houses of 20]. a year was, that, by draw- 
ing such a line, the working classes, who 
consumed a lower-priced article, and there- 
fore paid more in indirect taxes, should be 
exempted from any additional burden by 
an extension of direct taxation. Unless a 
corresponding amount of indirect taxation 


was taken off, it would be the height of in- 
justice to make the rich and the poor alike 
liable to the same rate of direct taxation. 
There was a manifest fallacy in the ar- 
gument that that House was justified in 
imposing direct taxation, because it was 


a good form of taxation. It might be 
very eligible and convenient, but they had 
no right to adopt it unless they conferred 
some corresponding advantage in another 
shape on the payer of indirect taxes. All 
taxation was a very bad thing per se, and 
was only justifiable by the corresponding 
benefit which was given to the taxpayer. 
He had no doubt if a time of emergency 
came, when it was necessary to increase 
the amount of taxation, the poorer classes 
would readily and cheerfully submit to ad- 
ditional burdens on account of the protec- 
tion which they derived; but until that hour 
arrived, the question as to the extension of 
taxes to these classes ought to be treated 
with the greatest caution, and reserve, and 
delicacy, and not with any haste or rash- 
ness. On this subject they might imitate 
the example of the Athenians, who depo- 
sited their riches under a statue, to be 
there kept until the last day of the national 
emergencies. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man made out a case of State necessity, or 
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had he shown corresponding advantages to 
those classes ? As to State necessity, there 
was avowedly none. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that he had already a sur- 
plus for the ensuing year; and, looking 
forward to another year, he stated that 
he should have a surplus of very nearly 
1,500,0007. That surplus was not intend- 
ed as a provision for any increased expen- 
diture proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; therefore State necessity there was 
none. What object could he, then, have 
for increasing the taxation of the country ? 
With regard to the tea duty, he believed 
that great benefit would result to the con- 
sumer from the remission proposed. But 
that remission was not to take place all at 
once; it was to be extended over six years. 
That circumstance showed that there was 
no necessity for hastily imposing new taxes 
with a view to make provision for the defi- 
ciency which would be caused by that re- 
mission. He (Sir A. Cockburn) did not 
himself believe that there would be any 
serious falling-off in the amount of revenue; 
for it was his opinion that in the case of 
tea, as in many other instances, a diminu- 
tion of the tax would lead to increased con- 
sumption; so that, in the result, there 
would be very little or no deficiency. At 
all events, it would be quite time enough 
to extend taxation to the poorer classes 
when a deficiency had actually arisen. But 
admitting that a deficiency did arise, why 
could not the right hon. Gentleman meet 
it out of the surplus, and afterwards it 
would be time enough to call upon the 
House to sanction increased taxation ? The 
right hon. Gentleman then proposed to re- 
mit one-half of the duty on malt, repudiat- 
ing at the same time the idea of making 
the remission a compensation to the agri- 
cultural interest. If the remission was not 
to be viewed in the light of compensation, 
he did not know how else to view it, seeing 
how often the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues and supporters had argued 
in favour of compensation to the land for 
the injuries it had sustained by the inflic- 
tion of free trade. After all those argu- 
ments, the right hon. Gentleman was 
scarcely justified in accusing the Commit- 
tee of suspecting that it was now his inten- 
tion to bestow that relief whiich he and his 
party had always advocated. Let the Com- 
mittee remember the tone which had been 
held by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues on the hustings and at agricul- 
tural meetings, and the manner in which 
they had told their supporters that com- 
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pensation was due to them for the injuries 
entailed upon them by the free-trade legis- 
lation of the last five years. The lan- 


guage held on the hustings by the right | 


hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues was, 
that, as protection was now laid aside for 
ever, compensation was to be sought by 
some new adjustment of the entire system 
of imperial taxation, by which conflicting 
interests, amid rival classes, should be 
brought into harmonious action, and by 
which the agricultural interest would find 
the means of relief from the burdens it 
had sustained. Such being the case, the 
very first measure which the Government 
brought forward was the partial remission 
of a tax which had long been described 
as pressing heavily upon the agricultural 
interest. How, then, could the right hon. 
Gentleman be surprised if the Committee 
considered the remission of this particular 
tax as a species of compensation? and 
how could he wonder that the humbler 


classes, who now found themselves ex- | 


posed to a species of taxation which had 
never been inflicted upon them before, 
should charge the Government, in their 


resentment and yexation, with ministering | 


to the interests of a particular class at 
their expense? It might be very well to 
admit compensation yesterday, and disown 
it to-day—to advocate protection one day, 


and to disavow it to-morrow—but let not 
the Members of the Government be blamed | 
if the Committee imputed to them inten- | 


tions which they themselves had delibe- 
rately expressed their intention to carry 
out. But would the remission of half the 
malt tax be of any appreciable advantage 
to the class whom it was proposed to bene- 
fit? Would it be of the slightest use to the 
agricultural interest? He did not believe 
there was a single hon. Gentleman on the 
opposite (the Government) side of the House 
who would rise up and avow his conviction 
that the remission of half the duty on 
malt would be of the slightest appreciable 
advantage to them. Would it have the 
effect of increasing the breadth of barley 
grown? No. They all knew that the 
lands capable of producing barley were of 
limited extent, and that such was the 
demand arising from the consumption of 
malt liquor, and from the prohibition of 
the importation of foreign malt, that 
the lands capable of producing malting 
barley were cultivated to the utmost ex- 
tent. [‘‘ No, no!”] He could only say 
that he had been assured that the fact 
was so, both by Gentlemen in the House 
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!and out of it. There was no one who had 
listened to the conversation of groups of 
Members in that House, or in the lobby, 
who did not well know the general opinion 
to be, that the agricultural classes would 
derive no benefit whatever by the proposed 
remission of part of the duty. If the pro. 
position of the Government was to repeal 
the whole of the tax, then he could under. 
stand that they had a case to go upon? 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary the other night taunted Gentle. 
men on the Opposition benches with hay- 
ing on former occasions expressed an opin- 
ion that the malt tax ought to be repealed, 
he forgot to observe that that opinion was 
not with reference to the interest of any 
particular class, but that it was with a 
view to serve all classes equally. The 
right hon. Gentleman also forgot to notice 
that the total abolition of the tax was a 
very different thing from a partial remis- 
sion of it. He complained of the partial re- 
peal of the tax, on the ground that while 
all the evils incidental to the tax were 
| continued, no benefit whatever would ac- 
erue to the producer or the consumer. 
The present costly mode of collection would 
be maintained. The system of fiscal po- 
lice and domiciliary visits were also to be 
retained, while the cost of collecting the 
| tax would obviously be doubled. And this 
was what was called a boon to the agricul- 
tural classes. Let them next consider 
what good would be done to the consumer, 
whose interest, after all, was the most im- 
| portant. They were about to double the 
| house tax on the rich, and to extend it to 
|the poor who had never paid it before. 
| No hon. Member on the other side of the 
| House had ventured to contend that the 
| amount of diminution in the price of beer 
| would be of the slightest benefit to the 
‘consumer at large. An argument had 
| been made use of by a speaker at one of 
| the metropolitan meetings (the Marylebone, 
| he believed), against the increase of the 
house duty, which struck him as very 
| much to the point. The speaker said that 
| he was going to be taxed, although he had 
never been taxed before—that his house 
was to be taxed for the first time, but that 
| he was to have a set-off in the shape of a 
| reduction in the price of beer. That re- 
duction would amount at the very outside 
to one farthing per pot, and reducing the 
nuriber of pounds which he would have to 
pay as a house tax (3/.) to farthings, the 
result was that he would have to drink 
great many thousand pots of porter before 
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he could derive the smallest possible be- 
nefit. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary entered upon a scientific 
argument on the subject of direct taxation 
as contradistinguished from indirect tax- 
ation. Now, he (Sir A. Cockburn) con- 
tended that they ought not to impose a 
new tax because it happened to be a direct 
tax, unless some countervailing benefit to 
the payer of that tax would accrue from it. 
He had himself spoken the other day to a 
gentleman engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and who was a stanch supporter of 
the Government, and he had asked him 
what he thought of the Government pro- 
ject of relief, and what was his opinion of 
the partial remission of the malt tax. THis 
reply was, “‘ It is very bad, but we must 
grin and bear it.”” He (Sir A. Cockburn) 
contended that the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had no right to call upon 
Members to tax their constituencies unless 
he could clearly show a corresponding 
benefit to be derived. If the consumer 
and the producer alike declared that they 
could see no appreciable benefit by the 
proposed changes, where was the merit of 
this new scheme of finance? They had 
all heard it said that the Government was 


about to introduce a new policy of finance 
which was to reconcile ‘all classes in the 
country, but surely this financial scheme 
was not the fulfilment of that high-sound- 


ing promise. The fact was, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and his Colleagues had 
made such promises as the political expe- 
diency of the hour required; promises which 
neither he nor any other man could per- 
form. Having denounced protection, it 
was necessary to hold out to the agricul- 
tural classes something which should in- 
sure to them a prosperous future, and give 
to them compensation for the past. It was 
also necessary to do something else. The 
candidates must be furnished with topics 
on which to address the constituencies. 
It was therefore very grandly proclaimed 
that there was to be a new system of tax- 
ation; something that should bring the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the towns into 
perfect harmony with the interests of the 
inhabitants of the rural districts. Well, 
after all, what had the right hon. Gentle- 
man done? Literally nothing. He had 
not satisfied either party, and why? Be- 
cause he had made promises with reference 
to the subject of finance which he could 
not possibly realise. He (Sir A. Cock- 
burn) owned that he had expected great 
things from the right hon. Gentleman. It 
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had been the fashion among those with 
whom he was associated in politics to ery 
down the Budget, and to say that it would 
come to nothing. He (Sir A. Cockburn) 
had always entertained a contrary feeling, 
having the fullest confidence in the genius 
and unbounded ability of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had indulged in the hope 
that the country wus about to see a new 
financial Prometheus, who would bring the 
fire of genius to illuminate the dark and 
dreary waste of finance, and before whose 
presence poverty, misery, and privation 
would be driven away, and all the conflict- 
ing and jarring interests of society be 
blended together in harmony and peace. 
But what had been the result? Instead 
of those happy realisations, the half of the 
malt tax was to be taken off, and the con- 
stituencies of the country were to put their 
hands in their pockets and pay double 
house tax. For these boons the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had received a dose of praise from 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, which 
would make him sick of adulation for the 
rest of his life. That laudation seeined to 
him to savour very much of a funeral ora- 
tion, and to resemble the eulogium pro- 
nounced upon a departing friend— 
“ Sic ubi fata vocant, udir abjectus in herbis, 
Ad vada Meandri, concinit albus olor.” 

Now, he put it to the House whether it 
was wise or statesmanlike, at such a mo- 
ment as this, to meddle with the financial 
arrangements of the country? He asked 
whether it was prudent, in a time of per- 
fect peace, to impose direct taxation upon 
a class of persons who had previously been 
exempted from taxation, and to create a 
mass of heartburning and strife, unless it 
was possible at the same time to confer a 
great political boon upon them. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite was placed in the 
unfortunate position of having made pro- 
mises to meet the purposes of a moment 
which even his great genius could not pos- 
sibly enable him to fulfil. He (Sir A. 
Cockburn) declared himself disappointed 
with the whole financial scheme of the Go- 
vernment, Still he had some consolation 
even in this disappointment. One was 
always unwilling to admit that one’s con- 
fidence had been misplaced, and was natu- 
rally anxious to apply the flattering une- 
tion to the mind that one was not alto- 
gether in the wrong. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took the whole vacation to ponder over 
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and develop this new scheme of finance. 
The time and the hour at length came 
when it was to be made known to the world. 
Now he (Sir A. Cockburn) did not believe 
the right hon. Gentleman was capable of | 
producing such a pitiful abortion as that 
Budget which had been placed before them. 
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If he could only obtain a confession that 
they were ready to do so, then he should 
not have spoken in vain this night. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre 

had expressed an opinion the other even. 


| ing, that, merely for the sake of escapi 


a tax of 15s. a year, the 101. householders 
would not relinquish their right to the 


been stifled in its birth by certain respect-| franchise. He (Sir A. Cockburn) dared 
able financiers and political economists of | say that a sum of 31., which was the 
a bygone day, who were so astonished and | amount of the income tax and house tax 
frightened at the gigantic proportions of | together upon a 10/. householder, would 
the infant Hercules, that they strangled it | appear to be a very small sum in the eyes 
forthwith, and substituted this wretched, | of hon. Gentlemen in that House; never- 
puling, ricketty changeling, whom the mo- | theless it was of considerable moment to 
ther, in a moment of maternal forgetful- | those upon whom it would fall. It would 
ness, had accepted, thinking it was better | influence the amount of schooling which 
to have it than nothing at all. He believ- their children would receive; it would make 
ed, however, that the time would yet come, | a difference of a suit of clothes to every 
though the right hon. Gentleman had much | man in the course of a year; it would force 
to get rid of in the meantime, when he them to yield up those little luxuries and 
would show the great genius he possessed, | comforts which formed almost their sole 
and prove that he was not only a consum- | enjoyments in life. It was all very well to 
mate debater and politician, but an accom-| tell him that the electors of this country 
plished financier. There was one portion did not care about the franchise. The right 
of the subject which he had not yet touch-| hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Walpole) 
ed, and that was, the effect of the increas- | had tauntingly observed that a very limited 
ed house tax upon the representation of| proportion of the enfranchised exercised 
the country. This was a subject which | their rights. But why was this? It was 
ought not to be lost sight of. One great} not because they did not value the fran- 


argument urged in favour of an extended | chise, but because an immense amount of 
area of taxation was, that taxation and re- | intimidation was brought to bear against 
presentation should go hand in hand to-| them which deterred the electors from using 


gether; and that if a man was represented 
he ought to be taxed. Now nothing was 
more convenient than to take a leaf out of 
an adversary’s book; but if hon. Gentle- 
men did so they must take it with all its 
incidences and consequences. The right 
hon. Gentleman who had urged that argu- 
ment forgot that when he (Sir A. Cock- 
burn) and those on the Opposition side of 
the House adopted it they did so in main- 
tenance of the principle that representation 
ought not tostop at the 101. householder, but 
should include everybody that contributed 
to the taxation of the country. Were hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial benches pre- 
pared to go that length? They knew they 
were not. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knew that 
his party would make no such concession; 
and while urging that argument they knew 
that they were putting forth a hollow and 
frivolous pretence, and that they meant 
nothing by it. He would test them by 
putting a practical question. They were 
going to impose a duty on the 10J. house- 
holders: would they extend the right of 





voting in counties to the 101. householders ? 
Sir A. Cockburn 


their privilege. He was very glad to hear 
the fact recorded by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, that a large por- 
tion of the electors did not exercise the 
electoral franchise, which they were sup- 
posed to do by the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I do not know that 
I ever made such an observation. 

Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN: It 
was exceedingly possible that he did not 
remember the hon. Gentleman from whom 
the observation came, but fallen from some 
hon. Gentleman on that (the Government) 
side of the House it certainly had, and he 
recollected perfectly well turning round to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bristol 
(Mr. H. Berkeley) to attract his attention 
to it. Nevertheless, if a great proportion 
of the constituency of the country were 
prevented from exercising the franchise 
already, why further limit and diminish 
their number, by cutting off the 101. house- 
holders? He did not mean to affirm that 
if it was a matter of public necessity or 
expediency, he would hesitate in calling 
upon those classes to contribute to the tax- 
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ation of the country; but that unless a 
strong and powerful case of this kind were 
made out, it would be impossible to justify 
the imposition of a new tax of the kind. 
Well, if taxes were to be removed in order 
to enable the Government to add to the 
direct taxation of the country, he would 
ask—have you selected the most eligible 
tax? It had been already shown that by 
the reduction of one tax which was pro- 
posed, benefit would neither accrue to the 
landed nor consuming interests. In the 
case of the tea duties, the remission might 
have proceeded to a much greater extent. 
Look again to the soap duties, an article 
of paramount importance, not only as re- 
garded the comforts of the poorer classes, 
but as regarded their sanitary condition, 
their health both of body and mind; for 
he (Sir A. Cockburn) believed that obser- 
vation of the philosopher to be a sound 
one, which asserts that cleanliness is one 
of the first conditions in morality. Again, 
let them take the wine duties. The pre- 
sent tariff on the import of wines drove 
the poorer classes to those distilled spirits 
which were alike destructive both of mind 
and body, for the present duties bore with 
undue pressure upon the cheaper descrip- 
tions of wine in such a manner as to ren- 


der their importation a matter of commer- 


cial impossibility. There was also the tax 
upon paper. He had hitherto been speak- 
ing of articles which merely affected the 
physical condition of the people, but here 
there was one which had retarded their 
moral and intellectual advancement. Why 
had they not proposed to take off the duty 
upon paper, which would confer a benefit 
upon the poorer classes, and retain the 
duties upon beer, the reduction of which 
would rather injure than advance their con- 
dition? If he (Sir A. Cockburn) excepted 
his proposal to reduce the duties upon tea, 
the whole Budget of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was superlatively bad. Certainly, 
there was one point on which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was entitled to the 
best thanks of the industrial classes—he 
alluded to his proposition to graduate the 
income tax. The right hon. Gentleman 
had therein recognised a principle upon 
which the common sense of mankind had 
long been at direct issue with the subtle 
and perverse projects of financiers. He 
(Sir A. Cockburn) had always maintained 
that it was most unjust to tax precarious 
incomes in the same proportion as incomes 
derived from landed or funded properties. 
For this the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
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titled to the acknowledgments of the in- 
dustrious classes, and, as one of these, he 
(Sir A. Cockburn) proffered his. On the 
whole, however, he discerned nothing but 
mischief, nothing but evil, in the taxation 
which he proposed to impose upon one 
class, for no corresponding benefit would 
accrue to any other. He felt that, let 
them call it as they would, class legislation 
or not, whether it had its origin or not in 
such motives, the people upon whom, for 
the first time, they were imposing new 
taxes would have no doubt upon the point; 
it would have the effect of stirring up class 
against class, and create bickerings and 
heartburnings difficult to terminate, and 
they would do all this without any addition 
to the prosperity and comfort of the great 
mass of the people. 

Mr. WHITESIDE begged permission 
to remark, in return for the admonition 
addressed to the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Davison) by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) on a former 
oecasion—that the best course for a repre- 
sentative from that part of the kingdom to 
pursue on a subject of national interest was 
to maintain silence—that on every question 
of Imperial policy the representatives of 
Ireland had as full a right to form and to 
express an opinion as their Scotch or Eng- 
lish brethren. No question could be raised 
affecting England which did not affect 
every good Scotchman and every good 
Irishman also. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding had shown, by that admo- 
nition, that in the multifarious occupations 
of his busy life he had not been able to 
study the principles of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. He suspected, however, if 
the hon. Member for Belfast had sat on 
the other side of the House and condemned 
the Budget, the hon. Member for the 
West Riding would have approved the 
spirit of his observations. The ques- 
tion the House had to deal with was 
partly of a fiscal, and partly, and perhaps 
more properly, of a constitutional charac- 
ter. One consideration raised by the right 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn) had forcibly arrest- 
ed his attention, and it was that in which 
he understood the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford to sustain him— 
namely, that the proposition of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to deal with in- 
comes arising from Irish funded property 
was a gross breach of national faith, and a 
fraud on the public creditor. He admitted, 
that if that argument could be established, 
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there was, as an hon. Member had ob- 
served, an end of the Budget, and that it 
ought to be rejected by the House with 
scorn and contempt. But was itso? The 
answer to the question lay in the narrowest 
compass. The 5 Geo. IV. assimilated 
in substance and effect the funds in Ire- 
land to the funds in England, and provided 
that they might be transferred and the 
dividends paid in the same way, without 
cost or expense. The 5 & 6 Vict.— 
the Income Tax Act—which must be 
right, as it was passed by Sir Robert 
Peel, who was the great authority quoted 
in the House on all matters of finance, and 
to which the right hon. Member for Cam- 
bridge University was a party, exempted 
the land of Ireland; but it taxed-—not the 
funds, but the dividends arising from fund- 
ed property, whether in Ireland or in Eng- 
land; but, by a subsequent section, it ex- 
empted persons who resided in Ireland, 
and by section 90 it explained what resi- 
dence in Ireland was, and provided that 
any one who could endure existence in 
that country for six months in the year, 
was within the exemption, and would es- 
cape any reduction of his dividends. By 
sec. 25 the governors and directors of the 
Bank of Ireland were appointed to act as 
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commissioners for adjusting the assess- 
ments on annuities and dividends to per- 


sons not resident in Ireland. What was 
the practical result of that legislation ? 
An English gentleman having property in 
the funds in England and in Ireland, was 
taxed on the dividends received in each 
country. A person holding funds in Ire- 
land received the same dividends on the 
same day, and with all the same advan- 
tages, as the English holder; but he was 
not taxed if residing in Ireland, and yet 
there was no other difference between the 
two, for the Irish fundholder could transfer 
his stocks to the English funds when he 
pleased; and the owner of English funds 
could do the same with regard to the Irish 
funds. The rule laid down by Sir Robert 
Peel was, that no deduction was to be made 
from the dividends of the Irish fundholder 
when in Ireland; but when the fundholder 
crossed the Channel a deduction was to be 
made. It was with that exemption the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
deal. Did it rest on any characteristic of 
the income? No. On any quality of the 
fund? No; it rested on the single fact of 
residence in Ireland, and it was an ex- 
emption indefensible in principle and mis- 
chievous in practice. It was mischievous 
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in practice, because the fundholder in 
England might fairly say, “‘ You make me 
submit to a deduction from my dividends, 
because my portion of the fund is in Eng- 
land; but if I go across the Channel | 
escape.”’ Was it to be said that a pro- 
posal to remove such an exemption in- 
volved a breach of national faith and of 
the public credit? There was no one re- 
spected the right hon. Gentleman who 
made that observation more than he did, 
for his moderation of sentiment and his 
knowledge and experience; but the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to remember, that 
the weight of an accusation was in pro- 
portion to the gravity and station of the 
person who made it. He had listened to 
the speech of the right hon, Gentleman 
when he sought to prove his charge; but 
he must say he had had the misfortune not 
to be able to apprehend the argument by 
which he proved that this breach of faith 
had been committed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer further proposed to apply the 
same rule to salaried officers in Ireland as 
in England; they were paid alike out of the 
Consolidated Fund. The Treasury could 
remove the officers so paid from Ireland to 
England, or from England to Ireland. 
But in England the salaried officer was 
compelled to submit to the deduction—if 
he went to Ireland he escaped. Ireland 
was, however, the cheaper country of the 
two, supposing that, as was likely, the 
officer was not exposed to the poor-rate; 
and he could not see how the removal of 
this exemption would have the effects im- 
puted toe it. The right hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham) had discussed 
the question in a luminous speech; but, 
with great respect for the right hon. Baro- 
net, he must say he fell into an error in 
the case which he adduced as an illustra- 
tion of his argument. He said the At- 
torney General for Ireland had a certain 
income, which might be considerable; his 
clerk had, perhaps, 1007. a year. And then, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, your legis- 
lation will exempt the Attorney General, but 
you will inflict this tax on his clerk. Now, 
that was exactly the reverse of the fact. 
[Sir James Granam: I beg pardon—I 
did not allude to the official income of the 
Attorney General. I expressly, said I 
alluded to his professional income, and I 
did not speak of him as Attorney General, 
but as an advocate in possession of a large 
income.| That did not alter the case. 
The salaried officer contemplated was an 
officer paid by the Consolidated Fund, and 
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every person paid out of that fund would|the hon. Baronet for introducing such a 
be taxed. And thus the Attorney General, | proposition, but by convincing his judg- 
who has a salary from the Consolidated| ment that a tax on the land of Ireland 
Fund, would be taxed, and the clerk would} would be injustice on injustice. It was 
not be subject to any deduction whatever | not necessary for him to enter upon the 
of this kind from his salary. [Sir James | history of the fiscal arrangements between 
GRAHAM again said he had referred solely | the two countries at the time of the Union, 
to the income derived by the Attorney | or to remind the House how Lord Castle- 
General for Ireland from his professional | reagh declared at the time that the taxa- 
exertions.} The Attorney General for | tion of Ireland would henceforth be much 
Ireland would not be liable to the payment | less than it had been; how the right hon. 
of the tax as regarded his professional | Member for the University of Cambridge 
emoluments; but neither would his clerk | had frankly stated his belief that the bur- 
be subject to the tax, because the proposal | dens on Ireland were more than she could 
to extend it to salaries had reference solely | bear; or how Lord Sydenham had ex- 
to salaries paid out of the Consolidated | claimed on one occasion that the taxation 
Fund. THe was not arguing for the policy | of Ireland was enough to bring the blush 
of this taxation at present, but meeting | of shame to the cheeks of every British 
the extraordinary argument of the right | Minister. Just let the House consider the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni-| subject of the poor-rates alone. He was 
versity of Cambridge—because he was|not appealing ad misericordiam. He 
quite ready to admit, if hon. Members| scorned such an appeal to that House. If 
opposite pleased and insisted on it, that | it was just that Ireland should pay this 
residence in Ireland for a certain time | tax on her landed property, let them apply 
might justify an exemption. The existing | it at once; but he asked them to see how 
income tax operated in some respects in a|the matter really stood on that ground. 
very anomalous manner as regarded Irish | Before the noble Lord the Member for 
property. Let them take the case of the | London inflicted his Poor Law on Ireland, 
absentee—a class for whom he had no|he sent over a Commissioner to report on 
manner of respect, and to whom he de- her social condition. A Commissioner was 
sired to show no measure of merey—and | generally a person who knew nothing of 
see how he was treated by this Act of | the country he was sent to before he set his 
Parliament, which was said to be of such} foot on its shores, and very frequently 
sense and wisdom. If a nobleman draw-| gained but little knowledge of it after, or 
ing 50,0007. a year from Ireland paid it mistook what he saw; but Mr. Nicoll was 
in to his banker in this city, he paid the | a man of ability, and his opinion was en- 
income tax on it; if he went to Paris, and | titled to respect. He was sent over to 
the money was sent over to his banker’s| examine into the whole social system of 
there, he did not pay any income tax; and | Ireland to make out a case for taxing that 
even if he lodged his money in an Irish | country, and to tax it with moderation for 
bank, and lived here, and paid his bills by the introduction of a poor relief system. 
checks on that bank, he escaped payment) The result of his labours had been given 
of the tax. That was a point which he} to the House. That gentleman drew up 
thought it would be necessary for them to | a very able report—having persuaded him- 
consider when they came to a Committee | self that most persons he met in that 
on the Bill. It might be observed, in| country were in favour of the necessity of 
reply, that his argument on this point | a poor-law—in which he said that a poor- 
went far to prove that the land of Ireland law might be framed for Ireland, excluding 
should pay the income tax as well as the | exter relief, and allowing only work- 
fundholder and the salaried Government | house relief, except in cases of famine; 
officer. That was a very fair question, and he estimated that that poor-law might 
and one to which he would attempt to give | be worked for a very moderate sum in- 
an explicit answer. The right hon. Gen-| deed. In the first year he calculated that 
tleman proposed to exempt the land, and | if the workhouses were quite full, the cost 
he (Mr. Whiteside) submitted he did so on| would be 312,0001.; if they were three- 
principle, and very properly. The hon. | fourths full 260,000/.; and, if only one- 
Member for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) had half full, 208,0002. On the faith of that 
proposed to extend the income tax to the statement the poor-law was introduced 
landed property of Ireland; and that ques-|into Ireland; but what was the fact ? 
tion was to be met, not by taunts against | What had been the tax upon the land, 
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which neither the fundholder, nor the mort- 
gagee, nor the annuitant paid? In the 
first year it was below Mr. Nicholl’s esti- 
mate, and was only 37,000I.; in the sec- 
ond year it was 110,0000.; in the third 
year, 1842, it had increased to 181,0001.; 
in the fourth year it was 244,000/.; in the 
fifth year, 271,000/.; in the sixth year, 
316,0067.; in the seventh, 435,000/.; in 
the eighth, 803,000/.; in the ninth, 
1,835,000/.; and in the tenth year, 
2,177,6511. Now, it was on that state of 
things that he (Mr. Whiteside) grounded 
his opposition to the extension of the in- 
come tax to the landed property of Ire- 
land. He objected to the land of Ireland 
being subjected to any further tax when 
Parliament had, by its previous legislation, 
rendered it impossible for the landholders 
to bear it. Again, the corn laws had 
been unconditionally repealed, and the 
Irish landlords had said least about it, 
although they suffered most; and then to 
that abolition and the imposition of the 
poor-law had been superadded the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, which sold out the land- 
owners after their ruin had been completed. 
Now, he submitted that there was a clear, 
strong, plain ground upon which they 
ought not to extend this income tax to the 
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land of Ireland, whatever might be thought | 
proper in the case of funded property and | 


salaried officers. Upon the general ques- 
tion it appeared to him that the very mas- 
terly arguments addressed to the House 
by the distinguished Gentlemen who, from 
time to time, had furnished the House 
with the opinions which they were so com- 
petent to give, had very much cleared the 
way and lessened the points of dispute. 
All were agreed that the relief to the 
shipping interest contemplated in the Bud- 
get was highly commendable. In the 
next place, all appeared to be of opin- 
ion that the duties on tea ought to be 
reduced; so much so, indeed, that the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it seemed, 
was, when in office, on the very point of 
framing a measure to accomplish th® same 
thing, but the hurry of recent events dis- 
abled him from executing his plan. He 
was very much gratified to hear the eulo- 
gium pronounced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir A. Cockburn) upon the 
system of graduated income tax; therefore 
upon that point, also, it was clear they 
were agreed. He (Mr. Whiteside) had 
endeavoured to satisfy the House upon 
other points. What, then, remained to 
which objections were urged? Two very 
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important questions—one, the increase of 
the house tax, and the extension of its 
area; and the other, the proposed diminu- 
tion of the malt duty. Now, of all the 
speeches to which he had listened upon 
the financial scheme of the Government, 
that of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) 
had certainly made most impression upon 
him for the clearness and fairness with 
which these questions were argued. The 
hon. and learned Member, whose meaning 
it was impossible ever to mistake, said, 
and said fairly, that the duty on malt was 
not desirable or defensible on economical 
grounds; but he argued that, as a matter 
of revenue, the duty could not be given 
up, and that if it were it would be no bene- 
fit to the consumer, in consequence of the 
monopoly enjoyed by the brewers. Now, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, by his 
admission in words that a tax upon raw 
material was not defensible upon principle, 
justified the attempt at least to deal with 
the malt tax. But scarcely had the hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded his other 
| argument, that no benefit would result to 
the consumer by the remission of this tax, 
and scarcely had he finished descanting 
upon the monopoly and exactions of the 
brewers, than up started the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass)—the practical manu- 
facturer against the ingenious theorist— 
and he controverted every word the hon. 
and learned Member had spoken. The 
hon. Member for Derby showed the House, 
in shillings and in pence, what would be 
the benefit to the consumer by the con- 
templated remission; from which it ap- 
peared that the 101. householder would 
gain between the reduction in the malt 
and tea duties very much more than was 
to be imposed upon him by the extension 
of the house tax to his tenement. More- 
over, the hon. Member stated that there 
was a debt due by the brewer to the public 
| consequent upon the reduced price of bar- 
ley, and that if this proposed remission 
were carried, it was probable that both the 
original and the present debt would be 
paid largely and liberally to the public. 
If, then, he were to believe the statement 
of the hon. Member for Derby, the argu- 
/ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
| ought not to prevail with the House. Upon 
| what principle was the malt tax justified ? 
| It was said by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that a tax upon the people’s food was 
'wrong. Now, he wanted them to prove 
that the tax upon malt differed from other 
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duties upon articles. consumed by the peo- 
le. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), in one of his ablest speeches 
spoken during the Administration of the 
late Sir Robert Peel, had given all the 
weight of his authority and the force of 
his arguments to the view of the case at 
present adopted by the Government; and 
he had said that if Parliament dealt with 
the corn laws the malt tax was so connect- 
ed with them in principle that, if the tax 
upon corn were taken away, it would be 
impossible to retain that upon malt; ina 
word, the right hon. Baronet said that the 
repeal of the one tax must be followed by 
the repeal of the other. But notwith- 
standing that the prophecy remained un- 
fulfilled, the value of the argument still 
remained; and he (Mr. Whiteside) would 
avail himself of the argument of so great 
a master of the subject—an argument 
which nobody had succeeded in answering 
during the whole of the present debate. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) had distinctly said the same thing, 
and had admitted the connexion between 
the corn laws and the tax on malt; and he 
had told the farmers that if they would 
join with him in abolishing the one, he 
would help them to get rid of the other. 
It was then not to be wondered at that 
country gentlemen should be mistaken in 
the matter, considering the thickness of 
their understandings, much less the Beeotian 
farmers and labourers—especially when 
they found that superior authority the hon. 
Member for the West Riding positively 
and distinctly declaring to the farmers that 
he had a sympathy with them on the sub- 
ject of the malt tax, and that he would 
undertake, if the corn laws were repealed, 
to get that tax abolished also. And, now, 
what did the hon. Gentleman propose to 
do for the farmers? Why, to his (Mr. 
Whiteside’s) great surprise the hon. Gen- 
tleman discussed the subject now on sani- 
tary grounds, and brought forward a cer- 
tificate signed by fifteen doctors to the 
effect that malt liquor was not good for 
the stomach. The hon. Member had given 
the people bread, and he appeared to wish 
now that they should have bread and 
water. He(Mr. Whiteside) must say that, 
recollecting the hon. Gentleman’s former 
argument, urged as it was with “eloquence 
unadorned,’’ he could not help thinking 
his present language contrasted remark- 
ably with it, and he could scarcely pre- 
serve the gravity becoming a deliberative 
assembly when he heard the hon. Member, 
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on the authority of a trashy medical certi- 
ficate, giving over the people to pills and 
physie, instead of allowing them to drink 
the beer and ale to which they had for 
centuries been accustomed. There was 
only one other point, and that was the 
constitutional question referred to by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had last 
spoken. His argument was, that indirect 
taxation pressed heavily upon the working 
people and small householders. Agreed. 
And what was the reason it was now pro- 
posed to reduce the duties on tea and malt ? 
Because it was an indirect taxation. And 
how were they to repeal these duties, and 
to mitigate the evils of indirect taxation, if 
they did not take the course proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and substi- 
tute a direct tax? Although hon. Members 
were right in saying that it would have 
been better to abolish the whole of the malt 
tax, they would find it difficult to convince 
the farmer and the consumer that one-half 
was not better than none. But then came 
the interesting and constitutional question 
of whether they ought or ought not to sub- 
ject the 10/. householders to the tax paid 
by the 201. householders; and he had been 
unable to discover a shadow of argument 
during this debate to justify the Parliament 
of this country in exempting that class from 
the operation of a tax which was admitted 
to be a just one; which was established 
because it was a wise mode of obtaining 
revenue, admitted of no evasion, and was 
easily collected. No clear or satisfactory 
argument had been offered to show that 
it was a constitutional thing that some 
350,000 electors, holding political power, 
should not contribute to the direct taxation 
of the country. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Sir A. Cockburn) had said 
that they contributed something to indirect 
taxation. Well, but so did the 20J. house- 
holders; and upon what principle were the 
107. householders to possess the franchise, 
and outvote the former, when they did 
not pay direct taxes? Upon what prin- 
ciple was a large body of men holding 
supreme political power enabling them 
to tax other people not to be equally 
taxed themselves? Mr. M‘Culloch had 
been quoted upon this subject, and this 
writer, in the course of his observations 
upon the house tax, made a reflection 
bearing upon the very point before the 
Committee, recording an opinion, from 
which no unprejudiced man in this coun- 
try would dissent, that he was unable to 
apprehend why or wherefore the political 
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franchise was to be given to the 10I. 
householders while they were at the same 
time to be exempt from contributing to 
the house tax. No authority could be 
quoted against this opinion; and if this, 
as he believed, were the great question 
now before them, why should the hon. and 
learned Gentleman imagine that he would 
argue the Committee out of their convic- 
tions by telling them that the 10/. house- 
holders were so averse to the proposition, 
and certain boroughs so objected to it, 
that the Members for those places would 
be afraid to look their constituents in the 
face if they voted for the increase and ex- 
tension of the tax? This principle, if ear- 
ried out, would be a deadly blow to Parlia- 
mentary representation; but he trusted that 
such representations would not influence 
the Committee, and that, if they were of 
opinion that the tax were a just one, they 
would vote for extending it, and would not 
be affected by other considerations than 
by a sense of what was due to their own 
judgment, their own self-respect, and to 
the good of their country. 

Viscount DRUMLANRIG said, he 
would remind the Committee that the 
Scotch agriculturists, at least, had not 
been in the habit of publicly asking for re- 
lief in consequence of legislative changes; 
and he would appeal to hon. Members 
whether Scotland deserved to be singled 
out in order to be victimised by this Budget, 
for the purpose of allowing the right hon. 
Gentleman to extend to some few and fa- 
voured localities the remission of the malt 
tax? In his opinion the farmers of Scot- 
land had not once entered into the minds 
of Ministers in the course of the last ten 
months, for their exclusive attention had 
been given to the English farmer. But, 
though he did not wish invidiously to con- 
trast the conduct of Scotch farmers, dur- 
ing the last six years, with the conduct of 
the English agriculturist, he might at 
least be permitted to say, that in Scotland 
there had never been any suing in formd 
pauperis for assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The Resolution which the Commit- 
tee was now discussing, must, he sup- 
posed, be taken as the results of the 
promises of relief held out to the agricul- 
turists by the right hon. Gentleman as 
**Jooming in the future;” and, as a re- 
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presentative of a constituency which was | 
one of those spoken to, he would ask the | 
right hon. Gentleman whether he wished | 
it to be believed that he had redeemed | 


those promises, or whether he had not 
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been guilty of a cruel and a heartless 
hoax? They had been told that the Bri- 
tish farmer was a primitive sort of person, 
who would believe anything he was told; 
but he (Viscount Drumlanrig) said they 
(the Ministerial party) had rashly and 
recklessly misled the British farmer, 
[** Oh, oh! ”’] They had rashly and reck- 
lessly misled him by false hopes and by im- 
possible promises, and they had made him 
a laughing-stock to the whole community 
at large. There was in this world a 
knowledge which experience alone could 
give, and he trusted, if ever the British 
farmer should be again in similar circum. 
stances, he would profit in the future by 
his knowledge of the past, and not trust 
those who had made political capital of 
him; and, though the hon. Member who 
spoke last threw a taunt at the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Bright) on this 
subject, he (Viscount Drumlanrig) had not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that the 
farmers of England could tell by their own 
knowledge who were their best friends, 
The Resolutions contained in the Budget, 
after all, were nothing very startling, or, 
at all events, nothing very novel — all 
things were to be put right ‘by taking off 
some old and well-known taxes, and other 
equally old and equally well-known taxes 
were to be increased; but he regretted 
it would not, as had been predicted of 
it, ‘‘ put an end to the war of classes.” 
His complaint against it was this, that 
in Scotland, while it would cause an in- 
crease of taxation in some respects, there 
would be no deductions whatever. The 
Scotch farmers would tell them that a 
remission of half the malt tax, so far as it 
went, would do them no good, for they 
consumed little or no beer; and he believed 
that any Gentleman who had ever tasted 
the hospitality of the Scotch farmers would 
confirm him in saying that he never saw 
beer on their tables. As far as the propo- 
sitions respecting the house tax went, it 
depended on what principles the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer asked the Committee to consider 
them. The principle of a house tax was a 
good principle; but this time it was only 
proposed to enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to confer a sham benefit in lieu 
of protection on certain agricultural consti- 
tuencies; but, as regarded the malt tax, 
there was no agitation for its repeal, nor had 
there been any petitions for its repeal pre- 
sented to that House. He had never be- 
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legislation as voluntarily to throw away 
2,500,0007. of revenue which no one com- 
plained of, and which was so easily col- 
lected. All he would say was this, that 
nothing could be more injudicious than that 
it should go forth to the world that they 
gave up this revenue for the express pur- 
pose of benefiting the farmers and landed 
proprietors, when, neither directly nor in- 
directly, would the agriculturists, as a 
body, benefit by it at all. The principle 
of the house tax might be just, and he 
thought fairer, after all, than an income 
tax; but that was not the point. It was 
very different when they (the Government) 
came to ask a repeal of the malt tax on 
true free-trade principles in the interest of 
the consumer, because they had a surplus 
to enable them to do so, and then ask for 
an increased house tax and income tax. 
The farmers of Scotland had not looked 
for much from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had 
never deluded them. They knew that pro- 
tection meetings and speeches three days 
a week had been very inimical to high 
farming, and to the payment of rents: 
self-reliance had been their motto, and 
they looked for nothing in the way of 
compensation; but they did not expect that 
in the very first Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman they would find their burdens 
greatly increased. In Scotland, down to 
the present time, there was hardly a farmer 
who ever paid house tax; but now, if this 
Budget passed, almost every farmer would 
have to pay it. When the late Sir Robert 
Peel introduced the income tax in 1841, it 
was his intention to assess the profits of 
farms in England and Scotland at half the 
rent; but some one—he believed it was 
the Earl of Aberdeen—clearly showed that 
would be unfair, because the rents in 
Scotland were collected on a very differ- 
ent principle to what prevailed in Eng- 
land. As the law now stood, no farmer 
paid income tax on any farm of less than 
4501. rent; but if this Budget passed, 
all farms of 3001. rent would have to 
pay the tax; and the practical result 
would be that the farmers of Scotland 
would be much worse off than they are 
now. On these grounds he (Viscount 
Drumlanrig) should decidedly oppose the 
Budget. ¢ 

CoLone, BLAIR said, he should not have 
risen but for the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Dumfries (Viscount Drum- 
lanrig); but he begged to state that, as far 
as respected the county he had the honour 
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to represent (Ayrshire), the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget, as 
a whole, had been favourably received by 
his constituents. With regard to the 
house tax, he thought that those who 
would have to pay it would receive more 
than an equivalent from the remissions 
contained in the other parts of the Budget. 
Scotland, he believed, would particularly 
benefit from the reduction of the tea duty. 
They did not, to be sure, drink much beer, 
but that was no reason why we should not 
have our beer cheaper. The effect of the 
readjustment of; the income and property 
tax proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be, that while the Scotch 
farmer at present paid 23d. in the pound 
on his profits, he would in future only 
pay lid. Those engaged in trades and 
professions in that country would also 
unquestionably benefit by the modification 
of the income tax proposed in the Budget ; 
an assertion in which he felt sure that he 
must be correct when the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden) said that 
he was astonished the late Government 
had omitted to bring forward such a pro- 
position in their Budgets. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding, instead of 
being proud of the victory he had gained 
for free trade, seemed only to wish to 
taunt hon. Members on that (the Govern- 
ment) said of the House, and said they 
were ‘‘looking down.’’ He (Colonel Blair) 
begged to say, he thought that hon. 
Member did not understand what were 
the feelings of hon. Gentleman on that 
side of the House, if he thought they 
were ‘looking down.’’ That hon. Mem- 
ber, who had now had the opportunity 
of agitating against a grievance, threat- 
ened us with a renewal of that war of 
classes which every honest man in that 
House rejoiced was now terminated, 
because hon. Members on that side of the 
House did not “look down,’’ as he said 
they ought to do, after the defeat they had 
sustained. He would tell him, however, 
that they treated his threats with scorn— 
if that was a parliamentary term. And 
with respect to the word ‘‘ compensation” 
which he had ferretted out in these 
Resolutions, and upon which he threatened 
to agitate, he would tell him that there 
was in the Budget no more compensation 
than the farmers had a right to expect in 
the adjustment of a new system of taxation, 
and indeed he was afraid that many of 
them would not be satisfied with it. He 
had, however, that opinion of the farmers 
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of this country that he believed they would 
not follow the example of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding; if there was 
agitation, it would not be commenced by 
them. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, that the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
in the elaborate argument which he had 
addressed to the Committee, had, although 
he quoted various Acts of Parliament, 
failed to convey to his mind the slightest 
idea as to whether he approved of the ex- 
tension of the income tax to Ireland, or 
whether he conceived that the present 
Budget contained that liberal and generous 
policy towards that country which was 
promised in the Speech from the Throne. 
He had heard, with more curiosity than 
edification, the elaborate mystifications 
which had been introduced into this de- 
bate, and which tended both to embarrass 
and discredit their proceedings. He wished 
now, however, to call their attention to 
another ‘‘ misapprehension.”’ ‘‘ Misappre- 
hension’’ was, indeed, the palladium of 
Her Majesty’s Government; their whole 
existence depended on it; in time it ex- 
tended over two Parliaments, and in area 
over the whole Empire. If everybody had 
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not always and everywhere misapprehended 
everything they said, where—and above 
all, what—would the present Ministers and 


their supporters have been? If the peo- 
ple of England had not misunderstood the 
issue on which they went before God and 
their country, what would have become of 
many of those hon. Gentlemen whom per- 
sonally he was very glad to see on the 
benches opposite? If the Irish landlords 
had not misapprehended the promises that 
were made to them before the elections, 
and the policy which was to be contained 
in the Budget, where would have been the 
exclusive support which the Government 
had received from that united and disin- 
terested body? But he would ask those 
hon. Gentlemen—above all, he would ask 
an eloquent countryman of his—where 
now was that ‘‘liberal and generous ’”’ co- 
operation which, but a very short time 
ago, in the innocence of his heart, the ex- 
uberance of his fancy, and, as he (Mr. 
Moore) believed, in the sincerity of his 
convictions, who had taunted hon. Members 
on his (Mr. Moore’s) side of the House, 
with delaying them; he would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, was that ‘liberal and gene- 
rous ’’ spirit to be found in the present ex- 
tension of the income tax to Ireland, which 
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necessarily involved its future extension to 
the landed property of that country ? Was 
it in the contemptuous refusal of the Go- 
vernment to accede to the recommenda. 
tion of the House of Lords on the Consoli. 
dated Annuities ?—a Committee fraudu- 
lently set up for electioneering purposes, 
and audaciously disregarded as soon as 
those purposes had been served. With 
regard to the extension of the income tax 
to Ireland, he would recall to the Com- 
mittee a little incident which occurred at a 
previous period. On the eve of an impor- 
tant division, on which the existence of the 
late Government was supposed to depend, 
and upon the issue of which they actually 
tendered their resignation, a rumour was 
circulated in the lobbies that the Earl of 
Derby had expressed an opinion that it 
would be necessary to extend the income 
tax to Ireland; and that report was found 
to operate so prejudicially on Irish Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, that it 
was found necessary for a right hon. Gen- 
tleman of considerable importance in the 
then Opposition to rise and deny the rv- 
mour indignantly. That avowal was re- 
ceived in the sense in which. such avowals 
were usually received amongst English 
gentlemen. In another sense—in that of 
the “‘ juggling fiend that lies like truth ””— 
it was no doubt capable of a facile ex- 
planation; but it was received in the natu- 
ral sense that the words conveyed—that it 
was not the Earl of Derby’s intention to 
extend the income tax to Ireland—and the 
Irish Representatives then voted in full 
reliance on that avowal. He maintained 
that with respect to the Consolidated An- 
nuities a great fraud and political deception 
had been practised upon the people of 
Ireland, either by the Government or by 
the candidates at the late elections; and it 
was his opinion that that imputation did 
not rest upon the latter. He called upon 
them as honourable men, and as men ac- 
customed to speak the truth in the old 
sense in which the truth used to be under- 
stood and spoken, to say whether they did 
not tell their constituents, the landlords of 
Ireland, that they had good reason to 
know that the recommendation of the 
Lords’ Committee on this subject would be 
acceded to by the Government, and to 
convince those constituents, not only by 
word, but deed, that the deception which 
had been practised did not rest with them. 
He denied that in the course he was about 
to take on this question he was actuated 
by party motives. He believed the people 
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of England looked deeper into this ques- 
tion of taxation than a mere readjustment 
of burdens; and that they regarded such 
schemes as the present in the same light 
as that of the Irishman who proposed to 
lengthen his blanket by cutting a piece off 
the bottom and sewing it on at the top. 
They looked to the expenditure, both home 
as well as colonial, which they desired to 
see reformed, nor would they be satisfied 
with these financial fencing matches be- 
tween rival Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
as to who should have the honour aad 
profit of overtaxing the public. And if he 
believed that the expulsion of the present 
Government from power would lead to the 
establishment of a Government of progress 
in their place, nobody would enter into this 
contest with more hearty party spirit than 
he. But if they were to be succeeded by 
a Government like the last, or one consti- 
tuted on equally do-nothing principles, he 
believed that such a contingency would be 
infinitely more fatal to the cause of pro- 
gress and liberal government in this coun- 
try than even the continuance in office of 
the present Administration. In the vote 
he was about to give, he should be actu- 
ated by no motive except a sincere and 
earnest sense of the duty he owed to his 
countrymen, who—and especially Gentle- 
men professing Conservative opinions— 
were filled with an unanimous sense of in- 
dignation at the manner in which Ireland 
was deserted, assailed, and betrayed in 
the present Budget. He told hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that the landlords of Ire- 
land mainly concurred with him in the 
opinions he had uttered, and that if they 
allowed themselves on this occasion to be 
the dupes of exhausted frauds and explod- 
ed fictions, they would neither represent 
the feelings of the masses nor the land- 
owners of Ireland. If by their votes they 
contributed to impose the income tax on 
Ireland, or surrendered the interests of 
that country at discretion, as they seemed 
prepared to do, he hoped they would never 
again canvass an Irish constituency under 
false pretences, or Irish Gentlemen with 
false promises; and, above all, that they 
would never accuse any other men of de- 
serting the interests of their country for 
the purposes of faction. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that he must 
disclaim the idea that he was committed 
by the vote he should give on the present 
occasion to the details of the Budget, 
which he reserved to himself the fullest 
right of canvassing when they were sub- 
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mitted to the House. He agreed with the 
hon. Member in regretting that the income 
tax should have been partially extended to 
Ireland by the Budget; if it was to be so 
extended it should have been imposed on 
the land of Ireland as well as on funds and 
salaries. He was sorry that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should in this case have 
departed from his own apothegm, that a 
system of direct taxation could not be 
based on exemptions, and he thought that, 
considering the small amount he would 
gain by the proposed extension — only 
60,000/.—and the great amount of vitu- 
peration, obstruction, and hostility that it 
would excite, he would find the gain to 
the Exchequer remarkably dear at the 
price. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Mr. B. Osborne), to whom the House 
was much indebted for the labour and 
time which he bestowed on his Parlia- 
mentary impromptus, and who drew upon 
his memory for his jokes, and upon his 
imagination for his facts, said the other 
night that the Budget was framed in a 
spirit of compensation to the land—al- 
though the landed interest had to bear 
its share in the additional burdens to be 
imposed; and he added that it was framed 
in a spirit of revenge against the 100. 
householders, although half the Members 
on the Ministerial side of the House were 
indebted for their seats to that portion of 
the constituency. With respect to the 
Government proposals on the malt tax, he 
should oppose them if ever they came be- 
fore the House. <n illustrious predecessor 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer used 
often to say that he had three courses open 
to him; but the right hon. Gentleman was 
more fortunate, for he had three courses 
besides the one he adopted—he might have 
treated the malt tax as he did the tea du- 
ties; he might have totally repealed it, or 
he might have left it as it was at present; 
and he (Mr. Peacocke) thought that any of 
these would have been preferable to the 
course which he had actually adopted. By 
that course the cost of the collection, as 
compared with the receipts, would be 
doubled; and the inquisitorial character of 
the tax, and its interference with the use 
of malt for agricultural purposes, would 
still remain undiminished. With regard 
to the relief to the consumer, he thought 
that every one who had watched the price 
of beer would observe that it formed an 
exception to all the rules of political eco- 
nomy, in not—like all other manufactured 
articles—varying with the cost of the raw 
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material. Either, then, it was a popular 
delusion that the component parts of beer 
were malt and hops, or the present licen- 
sing system gave the brewers a virtual 
monopoly against the consumers; and he 
could not consent to sacrifice two and a 
half millions of revenue without a search- 
ing investigation into the present system 
of licensing. The highest estimate that 
had been given of the benefit that would 
be derived by the consumer from the re- 
peal of half this tax was a farthing a quart 
on the wholesale price; and he would ask 
the House what possible benefit could be 
derived by the great mass of the con- 
sumers, who purchased their beer in pints 
and half pints, the proportionate diminu- 
tion in the price of which could not be ex- 
pressed in any existing coin? Then as to 
the farmer: it might benefit the barley- 
growing districts of Suffolk, Bucking- 
hamshire, and perhaps the hop-growers of 
Kent; but it could not be any advantage to 
the clay lands of Northamptonshire, the 
cider districts of Worcestershire, or the 
grazing districts of Somersetshire. As a 
measure of agricultural relief, it must be 
partial in its operation, and local in its na- 
ture. And indeed, in order to show that 
it would not benefit the farmer, he might 
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refer to the authority of the Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Ball), who told the 
House that the benefit he would derive 
from this measure would be more than 
counterbalanced by the admission of fo- 


reign malt. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
said the other night, with great apparent 
regret, that he regretted the local burdens 
had been thrown over on the present occa- 
sion. It was delightful to be able to sym- 
pathise with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he would fain mingle his regrets on 
this point with those of the right hon. Ba- 


ronet, although perhaps in a different spirit. | 
Though he (Mr. Peacocke) had always | 


been a free-trader, yet he had always held, 
and did so still, that the land of the coun- 
try was subject to an unequal amount of 
taxation from local burdens. He admitted 
the difficulty of legislating on the subject, 
and he objected to the transfer of the 
poor-rates to the Consolidated Fund, 
which was nothing more than communism, 
or to dispensing with local assessment and 
with local self-control; but still the fact was 
flagrant, when two men residing in the 
same parish, and having an income of 
5,0001. each, the one who derived it from 
the funds or from a mortgage was not 


Mr. Peacocke 
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even assessed to the poor-rate, while the 
other, who derived it from land, paid 3001, 
he did not see how it could be maintain. 
ed that poor-rate was a national burden, 
and not one falling on a particular class, 
When they started the farmer in the race 
of unrestricted competition, they ought to 
have seen that he was equally taxed with 
his competitors : the whole subject should 
have undergone a full investigation, for so 
long as the land was exclusively saddled 
with the poor-rate, the ery of protection 
would never be stifled, nor would that for 
justice to the British agriculturist be ter. 
minated. He could most cordially support 
the propositions of the Government with 
respect to the house tax, not only with re- 
spect to the principle of the tax, but also 
as to the propriety of extending it to 101, 
houses, and of limiting it at that amount, 
He thought it was desirable to extend the 
area of the tax to those houses, because 
representation and taxation should, as 
nearly as possible, be co-extensive; and 
he thought it should not go lower, because 
the houses of less rent were chiefly in- 
habited by the labouring classes. It 
should be one of the first principles of 
taxation that the necessaries of life should 
be exempted from taxation; and what was 
a greater necessary than a house? The 
Member for the West Riding said that this 
tax was one which would fall exclusively 
on the towns; but the fact was that it 
applied to houses wherever it found them, 
whether in town or country. This tax 
was, moreover, as he believed, a sound 
one in principle; it did not raise the price 
of any article of food, and it had these ad- 
vantages over the income tax, that it was 
a tax on expenditure, and one, therefore, 
tending to induce economy instead of di- 
No tax could be 
pointed out more fair, or less oppressive 
and inquisitorial. It was said the other 
evening by the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had done wrong in attempting 
to repeal the malt tax, having to propose 
other taxes of a direct nature to supply the 
deficiency. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had forgotten that the late Sir Robert Peel 
had found a deficit of two millions and 
half (thanks to Gentlemen opposite), and 
yet, notwithstanding, had set about large 
remissions of duties; while, on the other 
hand, he was compelled to resort to the 
income tax to make it up. 


Mr. GOULBURN: 1 obtained the in- 
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come tax before taking off the other duties. 
“Hear, hear!’’] 

Mr. PEACOCKE: That was the same 
thing. [Laughter.] The principle was the 
same. The course pursued by the late 
Sir Robert Peel in this respect was sub- 
stantially the same as that now proposed. 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
like the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
found imposts pressing on consumption, 
and he proposed, like him, to take them 
off, and to impose a tax to make up the 
deficiency. But they were told that the 
extension of the house tax would tend to 
disfranchise the 10/. householders, because 
they were so indifferent to the suffrage 
that they would never consent to pay a 
few shillings a year extra to preserve it. 
This was not the language the House had 
been accustomed to hear from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. They used to allege that 
all the intelligence and patriotism of the 
country was concentrated in that class ; 
and that all who did not possess the fran- 
chise were serfs beyond the pale of the 
constitution; while, according to the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, such wa 
their eagerness to possess the suffrage that 
they were investing all their savings on the 


very questionable security offered by free- 
hold land societies. Now, however, they said 
they did not think the suffrage worth even 


a few shillings. It was not for him to re- 
concile these conflicting statements of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Phinn) had, however, threatened 
them with an agitation on this subject from 
the 101. householders. Now, Bath was a 
very dull place, and no doubt its inhabitants 
might be glad of a little excitement; but 
he hoped that, however terrible the agita- 
tion of the Bath householders might be, 
hon. Gentlemen would not be deterred by 
it from upholding the present measure, and 
supporting the principles they had them- 
selves laid down. He (Mr. Peacocke) should 
support it, because it was founded on the 
principles of economical science, and because 
it was a continuation and extension of that 
policy which the House had already recog- 
nised when they declared, in the language of 
the Resolution of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton (Viscount Palmerston), 
that to it we are indebted for the improved 
condition of the labouring classes, conse- 
quent upon the diminished price and in- 
creased abundance of the principal articles 
of consumption. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING begged, be- 
fore entering on the general question to 
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say something with respect to the part 
of the Budget which peculiarly related to 
the department which he formerly had had 
the honour of filling, and with regard to 
which, in fairness to those who had acted 
with him, it was right that some explana- 
tion should be given. He would refer 
more particularly to that part of it that 
had relation to the shipping interest ; 
and he begged to remind the Committee 
that within a very short period the ship- 
ping interest had been relieved by the 
late President of the Board of Trade 
for charges to the amount of 120,000/. 
by the operation of the arrangements 
of the Trinity House, which were car- 
ried out under his superintendence. On 
that subject, therefore, it would appear 
that no great neglect was attributable to 
the late Government. It was proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to relieve the shipping 
interest by altering the arrangements which 
allowed the merchant sailor to enter into 
the service; but he did not believe that the 
effect of the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal would be of great importance. He 
believed that, in point of fact, it would 
leave things very much as they were be- 
fore; but he begged leave to say that the 
subject had not been neglected by the late 
Administration, The strictest orders had 
been sent out by them to prevent any 
abuses on that score, and every officer was 
called upon to report distinctly every case 
in which a sailor was admitted under that 
peculiar clause; and if the order had been 
looked after with attention, he did not 
believe that abuses could exist. Lastly, 
with regard to salvage, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had omitted to state what had been 
done by previous Governments; and on that 
point he (Sir F. Baring) had to thank the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) for 
doing justice to the late Government. The 
subject had been looked into by the late 
Board of Admiralty, and an arrangement 
made by which the demands of the Navy 
were limited to cases where great and im- 
portant service had been done, and where 
risk of life had been incurred; and no 
claim would be recognised except in those 
cases which had been submitted to the 
admiral on the station, and which had 
received his sanction. He admitted that 
claims had been made which ought not 
to have been set up; but in many cases 
that arose from the claims having been 
placed in the hands of agents, who were 
naturally anxious to do the best for their 
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clients. Undoubtedly there had been 
abuses in the system; but those abuses, by 
the circular from the late Board of Admi- 
ralty which was laid upon the table, had 
been in a great degree corrected. He quite 
admitted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer went fur- 
ther than the late Government, and had 
abandoned the claim for salvage; but 
that was not the demand of the shipping 
interest. He had a memorial in his hand, 
with which he should not trouble the 
Committee, in which the shipping inte- 
rest did not desire that the claim should 
be abandoned, but put upon a proper 
footing. Let the Committee recollect that 
the claim was a legal claim, not estab- 
lished by an order of the Admiralty, but 
by the law of the land; and when pro- 
perty was saved, the salvor had as much 
right to his salvage as the party had to his 
property. He must say that where the 
merchant received very large benefits at 
the risk of the life of the sailor, it would 
be a hard ease entirely to deprive the sailor 
of all claim for salvage. Let them regu- 
late it as much as they pleased, and see 
that the service was fairly done; but it 
would not be worthy of the merchants of 


England to deprive the sailor of his sal- 


vage. The claim now existed by law, 
though the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think it was to be got rid of by an 
order from the Admiralty. He (Sir F. 
Baring) hoped that would not be attempt- 
ed, and that they would not place the 
head of the Naval Department in such a po- 
sition. The law of the land gave the sailor 
the claim, and the sailor knew it, and if he 
were deprived of it by Admiralty order 
would say that though the law gave it to 
him, the Admiralty would not allow him to 
receive it. If they wished to get rid of 
the claim entirely, let them get rid of it 
by law, but let them not throw the respon- 
sibility on the Admiralty, or cause them to 
issue directions distinctly contrary to law. 
He should now turn to the Budget, but 
would not repeat what had been urged by 
Gentlemen at that side of the House. He 
would not go over the figures of the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
would leave them in the hands of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Wood), and of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn). He 
agreed with them in their opinion as to 
the arrangement with regard to tea; he 
agreed with them that in touching the hop 
duty the right hon. Gentleman had not 
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shown much wisdom in touching it and 
leaving one half; he agreed with them 
that if he touched only one half of the 
malt duty, it was likely to produce but 
little benefit; he agreed with them also 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s surplus 
was one of a very doubtful nature; for 
example, the saving he calculated upon 
with respect to the Kafir war, the termina- 
tion of which was rather ‘looming in the 
distance,’’ was not one for a financial Minis- 
ter to rely upon; he agreed with them that 
his arrangement with regard to the Irish 
funds was a breach of the public faith; 
and he entirely concurred with them in 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget had left the finances of the country 
in a state that was neither secure nor satis- 
factory. He was especially anxious to 
eall the attention of the Committee more 
particularly to the proposition now under 
consideration, namely, the house tax. It 
was very easy for an hon. Gentleman to 
say, ‘‘ I am for an income tax—I am for 
a house tax;’’ but what they had to con- 
sider was, the house tax and the income 
tax proposed to them. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had stated that it was a constitu. 
tional principle that a 101. householder 
having a vote should pay direct taxation. 
He was rather astonished that such a con- 
stitutional principle should come from such 
a high authority. If it were correct that 
direct taxation and the right of voting 
should be coextensive, then why should not 
the 10/. householders in counties have the 
franchise ? Let that constitutional prin- 
ciple be established, and there would be 
also something ‘‘ looming in the future” 
for Ireland; and Irish Members, by sup- 
porting the theory of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, would be preparing the way for 
the introduction of a house tax into Ire- 
land. Was that the reason which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated in his opening speech 
for extending that tax? On the contrary, 
the right hon. Gentleman intimated that 
he had no particular fancy for 101. He 
(Sir F. Baring) was of opinion that it was 
not wise to strain direct taxation too far, 
and he warned hon. Gentlemen that if they 
attempted to include too large a body, 
either in the income tax or any other tax, 
they would cause so much dissatisfaction 
that they would risk the public credit for a 
time. With respect to the house tax now 
under consideration, he confessed he was 
not one of the new-fashioned admirers of 
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it. A great many philosophers argued 
that the duty on bricks and glass ought to 
be repealed, and that the taxes should be 
taken off timber, tiles, and slates; but 
when the bricks were built into a wall— 
when the timber was cut into rafters— 
when the roof was covered with tiles, and 
when the light was admitted by windows, 
then they said that, although they would 
not on any one of those articles demand 
duty, they would on the aggregate levy 
upon them the house tax. These philoso- 
phers also said, ‘*‘ Don’t tax the necessaries 
of life—above all, the necessaries of life 
should be free from taxation.’’ It was 
said that sugar, tea, and beer, were neces- 
saries of life, and he read somewhere that 
a newspaper was a necessary of life; but 
was not a house a necessary of life also ? 
He should like to see one of the purest of 
those political economists without a house, 
and then ask him whether he thought that 
a house was a mere luxury or a necessary 
of life? It was said that a tax on houses 
did not interfere with trade; but, if the 
agricultural interest were to have a tax 
placed on their farmhouses, would they 
say it was no interference with agriculture ? 
Was not a house tax placed on an inn held 
by lease an interference, and a very severe 
one too, with trade? It was said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that the house tax was an income tax, and 
varied according to a man’s income, but 
was better than an income tax, because it 
was more easily collected. Now he (Sir 
F. Baring) utterly denied that such was 
the fact. To take the figures of the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, when a man with 501. a year 
paid 102. for rent, did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say that a man with 5,000. 
a year paid 1,000/. a year for rent; or 
that a man with 10,000/. a year income 
paid 2,0007. a year rent? Was there 
the slightest degree of proportion between 
what was paid for house rent by the lower 
classes, and what was paid for house rent 
by the higher classes. The case of the 
house at Knowle, near Sevenoaks, which 
was mentioned on a previous occasion, was 
well known. It was a large house, almost a 
palace, and did the Committee know the rent 
at which it had been valued? The rent was 
only 501. a year, and bore no proportion to 
the means of the occupier. He might be told 
that that was a single and accidental case; 
but he believed, on the contrary, in respect 
to very large and enormous houses, not 
only that no rent of importance could be 
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got in many cases, but that, generally 
speaking, the proprietors were obliged to 
persons for occupying them, and keeping 
them in repair. In 1833 and 1834 there 
were an immense number of returns, show- 
ing the unfair working of the house tax. 
For example, there were resident in Hamp- 
shire two Dukes, one Marquess, three 
Earls, six Lords, and several Commoners. 
Of their houses, one was rated at 240I. a 
year, and only two rated at 2001. a year; 
and he asked if that amount were by any 
means in proportion with their incomes ? 
He would next call attention to the state 
of circumstances in this respect in Ports- 
mouth and Winchester. He would take 
three inns, the highest of which was rated 
at 3501. a year, whilst the highest of the 
country gentlemen’s houses was rated at 
2401. The next highest of the inns was 
rated at 300/., the second highest of 
country gentlemen’s houses being 2001. 
It was now proposed to double the house 
tax, and it was said that men would pay it 
according to their income; but this he de- 
nied; and, taking the case of a person 
having two houses, one in the town, and 
one in the country, it was plain his income 
was the same in whichever he lived; but 
when he shifted his residence from Bel- 
grave-square to the country, he found that . 
he was paying a very different amount of 
rent. He wished hon. Members would call 
for returns and see what was really the 
fact. He admitted there were great ob- 
jections to the window tax, of a sanitary 
nature; and facts which had recently come 
to his knowledge led him to believe that 
the greatest benefit had resulted from the 
change. But the relief was mainly given 
to the great houses of gentlemen in the 
country. His right hon. Friend (Sir C. 
Wood), when arguing the question the 
other night, had exposed himself to a 
lecture from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary for the mode in 
which he had commented upon the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but it should be recollected 
that the right hon. Gentleman, on whom 
his Colleague passed such a high pane- 
gyric, was not free from the charge of 
using similar language himself, when from 
the Opposition benches he attacked the 
Ministry, or when, as a Minister, he as- 
sailed his opponents. He now came toa 
question on which he was very anxious to 
say a few words. He had formerly ex- 
pressed opinions with regard to the in- 
come tax which were different from those 
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that were generally prevalent. He said 
that if they continued the income tax, he 
thought they must reconsider it with the 
view of making it fairer. He then said 
that he did not think it would be a breach 
of the public faith if they taxed the 
fundholder in the same manner, and 
at the same rate, as they taxed other in- 
comes of a similar nature. Holding those 
opinions he had felt it his duty to consider 
the proposition of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and to see whether the plan of 
taxing industrial incomes less than other 
incomes was carried out in a fair way. 
He admitted the extreme difficulties of 
imposing a fair income tax; but if you 
could not effect precise accuracy in the 
arrangement, you should at least aim at 
an approximation to accuracy; but this 
approximation was by no means manifest 
in the schemes before the Committee. 
There seemed, in fact, no principle what- 
ever recognisable in that scheme. It pur- 
ported to draw a distinction between rea- 
lised property and precarious property; yet 
classes of property which came rightly 
within the one class were placed arbitrarily 
within the other. There was no principle 
in the distinctions of Schedules A, B, C, D. 
They were of use in collecting the income 
tax; but when you received the income 
tax it must be revised, not according to the 
Schedules A, B, C, but some principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s Resolutions were 
all about the alphabet—he had not yet got 
beyond the alphabet; but let him abandon 
his schedules and look to principles. There 
were incomes from land that descended, and 
from the funds; there were the incomes of 
professional men that ceased with life, and 
might even cease during life from the chances 
of ill-health and the want of professional 
success; there was another class with mix- 
ed incomes—bankers, merchants, and other 
traders—where the income did not cease 
entirely with the death of the party, for 
when a party died, the son frequently sue- 
ceeded to the business, or, if the whole 
were wound up, there was a property re- 
maining. It was impossible to arrive at 
perfect accuracy in fixing the amount of 
income tax to be paid by each person; and 


the utmost they could do was to make | 
| Gentleman was to carry out his principle. 
, It was no satisfaction to be told, ‘* Vote 


some approximation to justice. But was 
it an approximation to justice to tax the 


lawyer, the medical man, the brewer, | 


the banker, and merchant at the same 
rate? There was as much difference be- 
tween the personal income and the mixed 
income as there was between an income 
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derived from landed property and from 
other sources. But, take the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s principle, was it carried out 
by the proposals he had embodied in his Re. 
solutions? Ifa man held property in land 
in England, he paid 7d.; if he had realised 
property in Ireland, and did not reside 
there, he paid 5}d.; if he resided in Ire. 
land, he paid nothing at all. If he had 
property in the English funds, he paid 7d, 
in the pound; if he had property in the 
foreign funds, he paid 53d. If he had an 
income derived from railways in England, 
he paid 7d.; if he had an income derived 
from foreign railways, he paid 51d. If 
he received 501. out of the funds in Eng. 
land, he paid 7d.; and if he received it 
from the foreign funds he paid 54d. They 
were so set down in the Schedule A, B, 
or C, and that was the only explanation 
given with regard to them by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Dividends in the public funds 
above 50/. paid 7d.; and he must say it 
was worth consideration whether such pro- 
perty in England should be subjected to a 
tax of 7d., when money in the foreign 
funds was only charged 54d. For the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
make such an arrangement, whose busi- 
ness it was to look after the funds of the 
country, was committing suicide. On 
looking to Schedule D, in what the right 
hon. Gentleman called precarious incomes, 
though it was difficult to arrive at an un- 
derstanding of his application of the term 
—the person who had an annuity charged 
en land, down to 501. a year was to pay 7d. 
in the pound; whereas the person who had 
an annuity charged on land in Ireland, 
under 100/., paid nothing at all, the 
property being equally real property in 
both cases. In point of fact, out of the 
exemptions allowed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in respect of precarious incomes, no 
fewer than ten were upon incomes derived 
from realised property in the clearest sense 
of the term. He thought he had proved 
to the Committee that if they really in- 
tended to carry out the true principle in 
this case, the Resolution could not pass, 
and must be withdrawn. He thought they 
had a right to know how the right hon. 


the Resolution, and by-and-by I will bring 
in a Bill that is totally different from the 
Resolution.” He always considered, when 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 


‘repeal any tax, that it was his duty to 
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state how he would raise a sufficient amount 
to meet the deficiency that might be cre- 
ated; that is to say, that he should be pre- 
pared to balance accounts. But the sup- 
porters of Government were now told they 
might reduce the tax in Committee, and 
were now only called upon for a vote 
on the principle of the Budget. But 
if hon. Gentlemen voted against the 
amount of the tax, what became of the 
Budget? If they voted for the whole 
Budget as it stood, he (Sir F. Baring) 
could understand that they would have 
something to say to their constituents. 
They would be able to say, that true enough 
they voted for the inerease of the house 
tax, but then they (their constituents) had 
got cheap beer. But if they voted for a 
small house tax, what became of the beer ? 
It would be impossible to reduce the duty 
onmalt. What would be the answer of hon. 
Gentlemen in such a case? They would say 
that they voted for the principle; but he (Sir 
F. Baring) did not think that would satisfy 
their constituents, who would very likely 
say that principle was rather at a discount 
in the present day. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, after four nights of criticism, 
conducted by some of the most consider- 
able reputations in this House, on the finan- 
cial propositions that I have laid on the table 
of the Committee, I now rise to vindicate 
those propositions. If in the observations, 
which I wil] endeavour to condense as much 
as I can, I omit noticing any of the objec- 
tious which have been urged against those 
propositions, I hope the Committee will 
ascribe that negligence to inadvertence, 
and not to design. Having listened with 
the respect and attention naturally due 
to such words from such lips, I can con- 
scientiously say that I have heard nothing 
that, in my opinion, has successfully im- 
pugned the policy which, as the organ of 
the Government, I have recommended; 
and I am prepared to meet the objections 
which have been urged, and to show to the 
Committee that they are unfounded and 
illusory. 

When, with the great indulgence of the 
House on Friday week, I attempted to make 
a general exposition of the financial policy 
of the Government—when, exhausting, I 
am conscious, the patience of the House, as 
well as myself, J endeavoured, in the fulfil- 
ment of my duty, to give—I will not call 
them estimates—but to give such informa- 
tion as was necessary as to the effect of the 
alterations that we proposed on the re- 
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venue of the next year and the year im- 
mediately following—I did not then at- 
tempt to substantiate that statement by 
details. I felt that at that moment the 
House was too exhausted to listen to those 
details; I felt that the general statement 
would undergo the scrutiny of persons 
competent to invalidate its accuracy, if 
inaccuracy could be proved to exist; and 
I felt that I should have the opportunity, 
with the permission of the House, of an- 
swering such criticisms in due time. I 
will now, therefore, in the first place, 
address myself to the statement which I 
made generally as to the effect of these 
alterations on the revenue of the two years 
under discussion ; and I will apply myself, 
in the first instance, to the two impor- 
tant arraignments of the policy which we 
recommend, made principally by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Sir Charles Wood). 

And, first, I will address myself to that 
sum of 400,000/. which, under the name 
of repayments, I recommend to the Com- 
mittee to adopt and to sanction as part of 
the Ways and Means of the impending 
year. That proposed course was at once 
denounced by the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and afterwards assailed in 
language and in a tone somewhat unusual 
—certainly not very Parliamentary—by 
the right hon. Member for Halifax; for, in- 
stead of addressing his observations to you, 
Sir, he addressed, throughout his speech, 
his observations to myself. On a subse- 
quent occasion, another right hon. Gen- 
tleman—a great authority in this House 
(Sir James Graham)—entered amply, and 
with the advantage which days of medi- 
tation on the subject gave him, into the 
same topic, enlarging upon it with a mi- 
nuteness which was not observed in the 
attack of the Member for the University 
of Oxford, and which was scorned by 
the Member for Halifax. These three 
great authorities have combined to influ- 
ence the opinion of the Committee on 
the subject. I am not sure whether a 
third ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
touched on it, for, unfortunately, [ was 
absent from the House during part of the 
time he was addressing the Committee— 
probably, however, he did not spare me 
any more than his right hon. Friends have 
done. It is for me now to show—if the 
Committee will, as I have no doubt, after 
these attacks, it will, give me its kind and 
patient attention—that the propositions I 
made bear a very different character and 
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complexion from those which these authori- | 1,046,000/. remained at that time un- 
ties have so strenuously sought to induce | settled, if I may use the expression; 
the Committee to believe. There aretwo and to close the transaction they were 
points in this subject before the Commit-| funded. From that period, by Act of 
tee: first, was I justified in recommending Parliament, it was arranged instead of 
that the establishment in question should be , loans raised on Exchequer bills, the same 
abolished ? secondly, if 1 was justified in Commissioners, for the same purpose, 
that recommendation, was I justified in also | should receive a sum of money to the 
recommending that the repayments should | amount of 360,000/. a year from the 
take their place i in the Ways and Means? | Consolidated Fund. The sum which we 
These are the two issues in this matter | have actually to deal with is 300,000), 
before the Committee; I trust 1 have! per annum, for by a subsequent arrange- 
stated them fairly. I must advert briefly | ment 60,000/., a portion of that sum, 
to the origin of this department of the | was transferred to the use of Ireland only 
Public Works Loan Commission, which | for public works; and with that we do 
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on the former occasion 1 alluded to cur- | 
sorily. I observed, then, that this de- 


partment had its origin in circumstances | 


exactly the reverse of those under which it 
now exists, and that it was occasioned by 
causes which now no longer operate. At 
the peace, there being surplus population 
and deficient capital, the labour market 
throughout the country being suddenly dis- 
turbed, and unexpected hands let loose on 
society, the amount of unemployed labour 
being increased and aggravated by a body 
of 200,000 seamen and soldiers all at once 
disbanded, the Government of that day felt 
it necessary to take some artificial means 
of employing that surplus labour in a 
state of society where capital was defi- 
cient. It is not necessary for us to enter 
into any discussion as to the policy or 
impolicy of such a proceeding. Probably 
mere political economists might not ap- 
prove of it—probably statesmen under 
circumstances so urgent, though they 
might not have abstractedly approved of 
it, might have been forced to have re- 
course to such a measure. However this 
may be, a department was established 
which, by the credit of Exchequer bills 
issued by the State, raised money and 
employed that money in what is called 
‘public works.”” That system went on 
for, I think, nearly fifteen years. Nearly 
3,000,0002. of Exchequer bills had been 
issued, and those which had been so is- 
sued for that purpose were not of so fa- 
vourite a character in the market as the 
usual Supply Exchequer bills ; and it was 
found necessary or convenient to termi- 
nate the issue. In the year 1842, the 
point from which we depart, the account 
was taken of that fund. It appeared at 
that time that in round numbers the sum 
of 3,000,0000. had been raised by Exche- 
quer bills thus issued; that of that sum 
2,000,0007. had been paid off, and that 
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/not propose to deal. Well, now, Sir, the 
| Member for Carlisle has dilated in almost 
moving terms upon the benefit of the 
loan fund, especially to the country gen. 
|tlemen. He has eulogised its good ad- 
| ministration by the unpaid Commissioners, 
whose respectable and respected names he 
| read to the Committee; nor should he have 
| forgotten—though he omitted it 1 am sure 
| only from inadvertence—to have recorded, 
also, the names of the respected officers 
connected with that fund, whose perform- 
ance of their duties should not, 1 think, be 
overlooked at this moment, whatever our 
opinion may be upon other subjects. I am 
willing to admit that so far as those unpaid 
Commissioners and those sedulous officials 
/are concerned, there are few blots in the 
administration of that fund during a long 
period by them. On the contrary, | 
think 1 may say that they have conduet- 
ed themselves with unimpeachable assi- 
duity and care. Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, passing on, has dilated upon the 
importance of this fund, especially to the 
country gentlemen. With this fund, ac- 
cording to him, bridges have been erected, 
union workhouses built, lunatic asylums 
and publie gaols have risen— 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I said ‘ workhouses 
enlarged,’’ not ‘‘ built.”’ 

The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Well, enlarged; the right hon. 
Gentleman may have the benefit of the 
correction. Certainly, he talked of this 
fund circulating to the constant advantage 
of the landed interest, and he asked, ‘If 
that assistance is withdrawn, what are they 
to do?’’ ‘* Why has he touched it,” said 
the right hon. Gentleman with indignation, 
‘not a single shilling has been lost —why 
has he touched it?”? Now, Sir, of funds 
of this nature there is one general ob- 
servation to make, which, before we enter 
into the consideration of its particular man- 
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agement, should not be omitted. This fund 
proposed to lend money at a higher rate of 
interest than the rate prevailing in what 
is called ‘‘the money market.’ Accord- 
ing to the Member for Halifax, that was 
in order that the money market should not 
be disturbed. The rules of the Loan Fund 
were these: that for all undertakings in 
which profit was concerned, 5 per cent was 
to be charged ; and for all undertakings in 
which profit was not concerned, 4 per cent 
only was to be charged. The first and 
natural consequence of any department 
lending money at a higher rate of interest 
than the natural rate of the money mar- 
ket is, that first-rate securities will not 
apply to them ; for first-rate securities will 
not pay 5 per cent or 4 per cent if they 
can get their money at 3} per cent; and 
if your funds are employed, the chance is 
that your security is second-rate. Well, 
now, Sir, I have here ample information 
as to the manner in which those funds 
were employed as regards the country 
gentlemen; but I have no wish to enter 
into any details to show that in many in- 
stances those advances need not or ought 
not to have been made. At this moment 
the country gentlemen are not applying 


for any great amount of that fund, for the 
reason which my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment adverted to the other evening, namely, 
that they cannot afford to pay so high a 
rate of interest for the loan which is af- 


forded them. But, Sir, the objection to 
this department has nothing to do with 
the circumstances on the surface, to which 
the Member for Carlisle has adverted, and 
to which he confined himself. The ques- 
tion is one of a much deeper character ; 
and now, perhaps, the Committee will 
permit me to inform them under what 
circumstances and by what reason my 
attention was drawn to this Loan Fund. 
Sir, I found in revising the public accounts 
of the country a department, and a depart- 
ment, of no great mark, with a very large 
balance of the public money unemployed, 
amounting, when it first attracted my at- 
tention, and I believe at this moment, to 
upwards of 380,000/., lying perfectly idle. 
It is no doubt a rule, which I should think 
no Gentlemen opposite will impugn, that 
large balances of the public money lying idle 
is a circumstance which ought not to be 
encouraged, and which ought to be inquired 
into. But 1 found that with that large 
amount of balance there was a law in ex- 
istence that peremptorily every quarter of 
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a year increased it by the sum of 90,0001., 
less the amount paid to Ireland; and it be- 
came, therefore, my duty to inquire why 
so large a balance remained unproductive 
—what was the object of that balance— 
what had been effected by that fund, and 
what might be the consequences of its re- 
maining in its present state? The right 
hon. Baronet said, in a manner which he 
did not in any way qualify—which, in fact, 
was almost the basis of his appeal, if not 
of his argument—that not a single shilling 
had been lost; that under the innocent 
management of those respected names 
which he appealed to, and those worthy 
officials whose services I have presumed to 
notice, the simple country gentlemen have 
been benefited; that that revolving fund 
had raised our gaols and enlarged our 
unions, and, after thirty or forty years’ 
experience, not a single shilling, mind you, 
has been lost—‘* Why does he touch it ?”’ 
Now, I must inform the Committee that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the minute state- 
ment which he gave with respect to this de- 
partment, omitted all the most important 
facts. I doubt not, Sir, that if a fund had 
been intrusted only to respectable unpaid 
Commissioners of such habits of life as were 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
devoted only to the worthy and laudable 
purposes which the right hon. Gentleman 
described as the sule object of its invest- 
ment, I doubt not that though there might 
have been an occasional job unconsciously 
perpetrated, and an occasional bad security 


| inadvertently taken, yet that no very se- 


rious consequences would have accrued. 
But, Sir, with so convenient a fund at 
their disposal, there was another party to 
interfere beside the respectable Commis- 
sioners, and the fund has been employed 
for purposes very different from those of 
my hon. Friends near me—the country 
Gentlemen of England. With these large 
balances and funds another influence has 
interfered, very briefly alluded to by one of 
those right hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken upon the subject. ‘‘ We all know 
how convenient it may be to the Minister,’’ 
said the right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. 
Wood), ‘to have at a particular moment 
such a fund at his command;”’ and I will 
show the Committee how convenient it has 
been to the Minister to have such a fund 
at his command; and I will show to the 
Committee what flagrant misappropriation 
there has been of the public funds of this 
country, and how vast an amount has been 
squandered away, virtually without the 
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| Bill contains a clause permitting the 
Lords of the Treasury to advance from 
the Public Works Loan Fund a sum by 
way of loan to carry out the projects of 
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cognisance and control of Parliament, and 
entirely by the machinery of this Public 
Works Loan Fund. Now, Sir, “it is ex- 
cessively convenient,”’ says the right hon. 
Gentleman: there are moments when even | that company. The Billis passed. Being 
I, with my brief experience of office, which | passed, the promoters go to the Treasury 
seems so much envied—when he says even | —I am now speaking of the Thames Tun. 
I may have experienced the convenience of | nel Company—they go to the Treasury, 
such a fund. Well, I don’t know what I | By virtue of that clause, the Lords of the 
may come to; but certainly, during the | Treasury advance, by way of loan, through 
short period that I have had the honour of | the machinery of the Public Works Loan 
presiding over the Exchequer, I had not | Fund, no less a sum than 250,000I. to 
the slightest idea that I was to avail my-| the Thames Tunnel Company, not a shil- 
self of such an opportunity. This, now, | ling of which has ever been repaid, or can 
is the way in which my predecessors have | ever be repaid, and on which, I believe, 
availed themselves of such opportunities. | only } per cent interest received probably 
I shall then put the question simply to the | as an admission fee into the tunnel, has 
Committee, whether they think that such|ever been paid. Now, what I say with 
a department ought to be maintained for| regard to the system is this: It is per- 
the reasons urged by the right hon. Member | fectly open to the House of Commons 
for Carlisle, or whether I have taken a ju- | to-do that which all assemblies and indivi- 
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dicious course in attempting to terminate its | 
existence. That is what I shall leave to the 
decision of the Committee. Now, Sir, let 


me explain how the Minister of the day—lI | 
make no charge on any Minister of any pe- | 
riod—my observations are general—how 
the Minister of the day has availed himself | 
of the public funds, virtually, as I shall 


show you, without the cognisance of Parlia- 
ment, and how vast sums have been squan- | 
dered without even the hon. Member for 
Montrose, I believe, being aware of it. 
Now, | take one among many illustrative | 
instances. I take the case of the Thames 
Tunnel. There was a body of ingenious | 
men who resolved to make a tunnel under 
the Thames. Well, it was a great triumph 
of scientific enterprise, and much to the 
honour of the English character that such 
an undertaking should have been entered | 
into without, of course, the slightest chance | 
of ever getting the smallest interest for 
their money. It is only in England that | 
such things are undertaken, and such en- | 
terprises encouraged, However, there are 
moments when even the most enthusiastic 
in such enterprises begin to think that 
public assistance is required. Appeals are 
made to the Minister. Those appeals are | 
strengthened and supported by powerful | 
Parliamentary influence. A Bill is brought | 


into Parliament on a subject which inter- | 


ests nobody, and it allows the undertakers 
of that public enterprise, the members of 
a public company, to raise money. Who 
of the 650 Members has an eye on a 
Bill of that kind? Probably not five men | 
in the House, unless they are directors 
of the company, are aware of it. That | 
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‘of a loan. 


| at this moment. 


duals have a right to do—to commit a 
If a Minister comes forward 
and asks the House of Commons to vote 
250,0001. to make a tunnel under the 
Thames, if we assent to his proposal, we 
have at least the glory of voting 250,000I. 
for the object; and though some may 


‘think that 250,000/. might be employed 


for a more useful or elevating purpose, 


at least an opportunity is given of ap- 


| pealing to the reason of the House, and 
| dissenting from the measure. 


But under 
this system no one is in the least aware 


| that 250,000. is advanced. It islent. Yes, 


but how lent? It is a grant in the shape 
Now, this is one of the cases 
by which 250,000/. and its aecumulated 
interest, have been lost to the country. I 
will give one more instance of the opera- 
tion of this Loan Fund, and it is one of 
recent interest. Iam ashamed to say that 
I have been a Member of Parliament dur- 
ing the time in which this instance occur- 
ed, and I dare say a vast majority of those 
now in the House were. Its date is from 
1847 to 1850, and it makes me blush even 
Now, this case is well 
deserving the attention of the Committee, 
because there is no reason why almost this 
very night, or the next night, the same 
operation may not be going on—there is 
not the least reason why under this machi- 
nery we may not every week be voting 
100,000. of the public money without a 
single Member being cognisant of it. The 
ease which I will now eall your attention 
to is that of Battersea Park. Now, Sir, I 
am far from saying that it may not be the 
duty of the Government to establish parks 
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for the health and enjoyment of the com- 
munity. I do not want to enter into that 
question now; though perhaps I may ob- 
serve, in respect to the establishment of a 
park, that it may fairly be considered 
whether the inhabitants of the district 
should not at least contribute their quota, 
and in that case whether it may not be 
perfectly legitimate, in a great metropolis 
like this, that the central authority should 
aid in a purpose which contributes to the 
ornament of the capital and the health 
of the general population. It is per- 
fectly legitimate for the Minister to 
come forward and propose a vote of 
150,000/., or more, if necessary, to make 
a park at Battersea, or anywhere else. 
The House, in such an event, has the ques- 
tion fairly before it, and may consider it 
in all its details, and if it sanction it, al- 
though the speculation may be improvi- 
dent, and the object not worth the invest- 
ment, yet no one can complain of the re- 
sult. Let me inform the Committee what 
occurred in the case of Battersea Park. 
A Bill was brought into Parliament, as 
usual, empowering certain individuals to 
buy land at Battersea, and to make a park. 
A clause was put into the Bill—not com- 


pulsory, mind you, but permissive—to 
enable the Lords of the Treasury, if they 
thought fit, to advance from the Public 
Works Loan Fund such a sum as they 
might think proper for the advancement of 


the object in question. The projectors of 
Battersea Park, with that Bill which no- 
body had ever seen, and that clause— 
[Sir C. Woop: It was a Public Bill]— 
yes, a Public Bill, of course, but it does 
not follow that five persons in the House 
knew of its existence —they go to the 
Treasury, and what occurs? They obtain 
an advance from the Treasury of 150,0001. 
I don’t ask who was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that sanctioned that advance: 
notwithstanding the recent interruption, of 
all the speculations that man ever engaged 
in, no speculation was ever so absurd as 
that of Battersea Park. The persons who 
undertook the enterprise were ignorant of 
all the cireumstances with which they had 
todeal. They purchased a great deal of 
land, and made arrangements by which 
twenty years must elapse, even if they 
are successful, before they receive any 
rents; and the margin reserved for the 
Government is so slight, that instead of 
repaying the principal, it will probably 
never defray the sum that is already due 
for accumulated interest; for, mind you, 
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they are in theory paying 5 per cent to the 
Public Works Loan Fund all this time. 
The interest is* debited every half-year, 
and the arrears now amount, I think, to 
12,0007. Now, Sir, I will not go into 
any other instances. I have done my duty 
in bringing these before the Committee. I 
have here in my hand, from the year 1824 
till 1840, a catalogue of parallel instances, 
and the whole amount is very little short 
of 700,000/., every shilling of which has 
been lost to the country. ‘‘ Not a single 
shilling has been lost,”’ said the right hon. 
Gentleman. ‘‘ Why has he touched it?” 
Well, I’ve given him now the ‘reason 
why,” and I think the Committee will 
agree, whatever they may think of the 
further merits of the question, that in stop- 
ping a system so iniquitous, I was only 
doing my duty as a guardian of the public 
purse. Yet this is the system which, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, is 
so beneficially administered by Lord Over- 
stone, by which loans are advanced to 
country gentlemen for building lunatic 
asylums at 4 per cent, which the Secre- 
tary of State tells you the county of Wor- 
cester can build at 3 per cent. In fact, 
irrespective of the flagrant circumstances 
which I have brought before the Com- 
mittee, time had virtually done that for 
the Publie Works Loan Fund which an 
indignant Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to have done long ago. A loan 
fund at 5 and 4 per cent, founded upon 
the assumption that there was surplus 
labour and deficient capital in an age 
when there was a deficiency of labour and 
a plethora of capital, really had come to 
its natural end; and that is the cause of 
those large balances which must neces- 
sarily be swollen each quarter by the in- 
crement from the Exchequer. They have, 
in fact, with these rapidly accumulating 
funds been led almost to force their loans 
upon Irish railways; but here the unpaid 
Commissioners come into play, and take 
eare that the security shall be of the best 
description. And therefore that has hap- 
pened within a very recent period which 
will perhaps astonish the House; but, such 
is the effect of the present, and I believe 
the permanent state of the money market, 
that an Irish railway company that had 
asked for the assistance of a very large 
sum have just announced they will not 
accept the money granted by the Loan 
Fund, because they find, having a good 
security, they can obtain assistance in the 
ordinary way at a more reasonable rate. 
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Under these circumstances, I felt it my 
duty to bring before the attention of my 
Colleagues the state of this department; 
and I called to their notice that not only 
was there this waste of public money, but 
that there was no security that the waste 
would not indefinitely continue. That waste, 
too, has taken place during a period of 
years, when you have not been able to 
screw up your courage to vote 150,000/. 
for a National Gallery; and we came to a 
conclusion that it would be a good thing to 
relieve the Consolidated Fund of this an- 
nual charge, and stop the machinery by 
which such a ruinous waste of the public 
money took place. Then the question 
arose, what were we to do with the repay- 
ments to this Fund which would every year 
come in when the issue was stopped, and 
which repayments I placed in my esti- 
mate at 400,000/. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge seemed to correct me as to the 
repayments being 360,000/.; but he con- 
fused the amount of issue from the Con- 
solidated Fund with the repayments in a 
way that, with his experience as a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, somewhat sur- 
prised me. The fact is, that the annual 
amount issued from the Consolidated Fund 
is no measure of the amount of repayments. 
But the question arose, what were we to 
do with these repayments? Were we to 
pay this 400,000/. into the balances of the 
Exchequer? That was the first question. 
It is, no doubt, of the utmost importance 
that the balances in the Exchequer should 
be high. That is a very great principle. 
But, after all, the balances in the Exche- 
quer are nothing more than the balances 
of the nation with its bankers; and the 
same rule must apply to a nation with 
its banker as to a private individual with 
his banker. Whether you bank with 
Messrs. Drummond, or with the Bank of 
England, neither would allow you any in- 
terest on your balances. It is necessary, 
therefore, for the nation, as for a private 
individual, to have a good, ample, and 
sufficient balance; but it is inexpedient, it 
is unwise, to have an excessive balance; 
and the consequence has been that the 
highest authorities, those most favourable 
to retaining a sufficient balance in the 
Exchequer, have laid down what may be 
considered rules for the amount of such 
balance. There is a certain point which 
it is considered inexpedient the balance in 
the Exchequer should surmount. The 
state of your balances in the Exéhequer is 
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this: they have long ago arrived at that 
point; at present they exceed it, and have 
done so for some time. Ever since 1842, 
with the exception of one year of start- 
ling and unexpected vicissitudes, the ba- 
lances in the Exchequer have been very 
high, and higher than recommended by 
the best authorities. The proof is that, 
with the exception of 1848, never, from 
the period I have mentioned, has there 
been any occasion to borrow money, to 
receive any accommodation from the Bank 
of England for the current expenses of 
the State—that is to say, at the end of 
every quarter, when the dividends were 
about to be paid, there has always been in 
the Bank a balance sufficient to discharge 
the claims of the public creditor, and leave 
a sum ample enough for all the contingen- 
cies of the national expenditure. Since 
1849, with one exception, when I think a 
sum of 4007. or 5001. was paid for de- 
ficiency bills, and that only from a tech- 
nical mistake, the Government has never, 
in fact, been under the necessity of ap- 
pealing to the Bank for advances. The 
Committee then will understand that if the 
400,000/. in question had been paid in to 
the balances of the Exchequer it would in 
the present state of affairs have been just 
the same as locking up that sum in an iron 
chest; it would have been immovable and 
unprofitable. I must ask the indulgence 
of the Committee while I enter into these 
details. Treasury finance is a subject with 
which the House is not very conversant, 
but I hope the House will not think me 
presumptuous in attempting to instruct 
them upon it. My own knowledge on the 
subject is of course recent. I was not 
born and bred a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—I am one of the Parliamentary rab- 
ble; but I trust, after all the observations 
that have been made, I may be permitted 
to show that I have not neglected to render 
myself acquainted with these affairs. One 
thing, I think, is quite clear. It is quite 
elear that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax is not in favour of 
this 400,0002. being paid in to the ba- 
lances of the Exchequer, because I have 
shown you that, when brought into the 
Exchequer, it is unprofitable; but the 
right hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ The proper 
thing to do with it is this—it ought to go 
to reduce the debt.” And the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge echoes that—and I 
am glad to hear that admission, be- 
cause the Government think the same. 
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1,000,0007. debt was created by fund- 
ing Loan Exchequer bills in 1842, and 
therefore, say the right hon. Baronet and 
the right hon. Gentleman, you ought to 
reduce the debt, both therefore being 
against this sum being paid in to the ba- 
lances of the Exchequer. 

Now, let us examine this question of the 
reduction of the debt. Upon this subject 
there is some misapprehension prevalent in 
this House. I have been asked myself, 
“What do you leave for the reduction 
of the debt; in your financial statement 
you have left nothing?’’ Sir, the mode, 
method, and means by which the Sink- 
ing Fund acts, and the public debt of 
the country is liquidated, do not depend 
on the will of the Minister, or even upon a 
vote of the House of Commons: they are 
provided for by legislation. The law has 
prescribed the method by which you reduce 
the public debt of this country. There is 
in fact only one way of acting by the Sink- 
ing Fund, and the law has prescribed this 
—I beg the attention of the House, be- 
cause this is a vital point of my argument 
—the law, I say, prescribes that every 
quarter of the financial year, an account 
shall be taken of our income and expendi- 
ture at the Treasury, and in case a surplus 
shall be ascertained to exist, one fourth of 
that surplus shall be instantly devoted to 
the liquidation of the public debt by the 
agency of the Sinking Fund. It is not 
left to the discretion of the Minister, or 
of a single House of Parliament; the 
law is inexorable and imperative. It is 
impossible to reduce the debt, unless you 
bring your resources into the Ways and 
Means. It is only by such a process that 
they can enter into the balance struck 
of income and expenditure, and that the 
surplus can be ascertained, and one-fourth 
of that surplus appropriated to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. 

And now I will show you how we pro- 
pose to act on the debt in the way in 
which we have recommended Parliament 
to deal with this 400,000/. of repayments. 
The House will assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the surplus for the coming 
year is an accurate estimate. 

Well, then, the account of income and 
expenditure is taken at the Treasury 
at the end of the first quarter of the 
financial year; and the surplus being 
400,0007., one-fourth of that is immedi- 
ately devoted to the reduction of the debt 
by the action of the law. The same process 
takes place every three months—the same 
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action takes place on the same surplus of 
400,000/., and thus at the end of the year 
the whole of the 400,0002. is devoted to 
the reduction of the debt. And, there- 
fore, in three years time, all things remain- 
ing the same, and the repayments entering 
into the Treasury, the whole of that sum 
of funded Exchequer bills of 1,046,0001., 
and the accumulated interest, will be liqui- 
dated, and the public debt reduced by that 
amount. There is no other way of acting 
on the public debt or reducing it — the 
course we propose to take is the only one 
that can be taken in the case—there is no 
alternative—the law has so decided it. 
By the course then we have recommended, 
we have in the first place put an end toa 
disastrous waste of public money. In the 
second place, we have relieved the Conso- 
lidated Fund from an annual payment of 
300,000/.; and, in the third place, we have 
laid the foundation of a reduction of the 
public debt at least to the amount of the 
1,000,000. funded, and all its accumula- 
tions. The question, I apprehend, assumes 
a very different character after this expla- 
nation. But this is only a narrative of the 
conduct of the Government. Let us see 
what great authorities have said on this 
subject. Hitherto, as I have put the case, 
the House may be of opinion that we have 
acted discreetly but unprecedentedly. After 
the criticisms I have been subjected to, 
let me inform the House what was the 
opinion on the subject of the highest autho- 
rities. In 1822 a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the public ac- 
counts, and to recommend the means by 
which the keeping of those accounts might 
be improved; and to that Committee we 
are indebted, with scarcely any exception, 
for all the forms of public accounts that 
now prevail. What was the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of 1822 with regard 
to these advances and repayments? That 
Committee, formed of the most distinguish- 
ed men, concentrating their attention upon 
this sole subject, specifically recommended 
that all advances and repayments should 
enter into the account of income and expen- 
diture; and for six years the advances and 
repayments so figure in the public accounts. 
It may be said there was another Select 
Committee on Public Accounts in 1828, 
and that they took a different view. That 
would not invalidate the high authority of 
the Committee of 1822; it would not de- 
prive us of the authority that the course we 
have taken is not unprecedented, because 
I have proved that it was practised for six 
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years. But let us inquire what was the 
opinion of the Committee of 1828. They 
certainly did recommend that it would be 
more convenient that advances and repay- 
ments should be kept in separate accounts 
from those of the income and expenditure. 
But I am informed by a distinguished 
Member of that Committee, that that re- 
commendation did not arise from any adop- 
tion of the opinions now maintained on this 
subject by right hon. Gentlemen opposite; 
and they added this to their reeommenda- 
tion, that, whenever an issue was stopped 
and the account closed, then the general 
account was to be taken, and the repay- 
ments were to revert to their old _posi- 
tion in the public accounts. So even the 
Committee of 1828 sanctioned the prin- 
ciple recommended by the Committee of 
1822, so far as payments and receipts 
were concerned. But in 1829, a law was 
passed which deprived Ministers of any 
discretion on this head; and the only way 
the Act of 10 Geo. 1V., e. 12, operates on 
the reduction of the debt—the only way a 
Minister can act in the reduction of the 
debt—is by bringing in, according to the 
recommendation of the Select Committee of 
1822, the repayments under accounts closed 
to Ways and Means. It is painful to have to 
refer to these comparatively small matters, 
when matters of so much greater impor- 
tance are before the Committee; but I hepe 
that every Member will admit, that after 
the speeches we have heard, it is due to the 
Government, to the party I have the ho- 
nour to represent, and to the House, that 
I should go into these details, and state 
elearly the circumstances before us, and 
vindicate, as I hope I have done, the course 
which we recommend. 

Well, Sir, I now approach the second 
great arraignment of my financial state- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood)— 
that is, the alleged mistake made in the 
estimates for the year after next, as to 
the loss which will accrue to the revenue 
from the proposed semi-repeal of the malt 
duty. The House will recollect that I es- 
timated the loss which would accrue in 
the year 1854-55 from the alteration in 
the malt duty at 1,700,0007. Assuming 
that the amount of duty remitted would be 
about 2,500,000/., and taking, of course, 
the most depreeiatory view of the result of 
the reduction of duty, the Member for 
Halifax placed the amount derived from 
increased consumption as low as 200,0001., 


and he added, ‘‘ With 200,0002. cbtained 
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by the repeal of your Scotch drawback, the 
total loss will be 2,100,000/.” [Sir ¢, 
Woop: I gave you credit for 400,000/.] 
That is what I have just stated. He 
said I took the increased consumption at 
800,000/., which he described as prepos- 
terous —and altogether fictitious. Let 
us, however, Sir, examine the facts; let 
us see what they are. When I brought 
under the consideration of the Committee 
the subject of the repeal of the malt tax, I 
said that the Government had followed in 
their treatment of that tax the recom. 
mendation of the Royal Commission of 
Excise Inquiry, presided over by Sir H, 
Parnell, in 1832, The recommendation of 
that Commission was, that in case there 
was ever free trade in barley, one-half the 
malt tax should be repealed, and that the 
Scotch and Irish drawbacks should be ter- 
minated. In the interval since that Com- 
mission sat, the Irish have voluntarily re- 
nounced their drawback. The Commis. 
sioners further recommended that, when 
free trade in barley was established, and 
the malt tax was reduced to one-half, an 
end should be put to the enormous sys- 
tem of credit given to maltsters. I said 
that, although we wished to follow the re- 
commendation of those eminent men the 
members of the Excise Commission as 
nearly as possible, we thought it impor- 
tant, in regard to the recommendation as 
to the reduction of the credit given to the 
maltsters, that the trade should not be dis- 
turbed, although we felt that the whole 
system was vicious in principle and per- 
nicious in practice, and that it was neces- 
sary to make some considerable change. 
That subject has been under our con- 
sideration. Our object has been ‘to put 
an end to, or to modify, a system which 
grew out of circumstances totally differ- 
ent from those of the age in which we 
live, and, while we placed the conduct of 
the trade upon a more healthy and satis- 
factory basis, not to disturb the trade. 
But the effect of the new arrangement 
we propose as to this credit, though in our 
opinion it will not in any way disturb the 
trade, will have an immediate influence 
upon the revenue. In the year 1854-55 
there will be a sum of 600,0002. paid to 
the revenue, which, if this system of eredit 
were not reformed, would not be obtained. 
Now, what did I do under these circum- 
stances? Assuming that the numerical 
loss from the semi-repeal of the malt tax 
would be 2,500,000/., I deducted from 
that amount the sum just stated, as re- 
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gards the year 1854-5. That reduced the 
numerical loss to 1,900,000l. Then the 
sum of 200,0007. obtained by the repeal of 
the Scotch drawback would further reduce 
it to 1,700,000/. As I was not making 
a formal estimate to the House, and deal- 
ing with a time so remote, I would not 
make any allowance for that increased 
consumption which was admitted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. If I had made an 
allowance for the increased consumption, 
according to his estimate, the loss for the 
year 1854-5, instead of 1,700,000/. would 
have been only 1,500,000/.; but if I had 
made an allowance according to the esti- 
mate which was given me by the highest 
authorities in the trade, it would have 
reached a much lower sum. But, as I 
have never offered any estimate, since I 
have had the honour of addressing this 
House, which has not, I hope, been pru- 
dent and moderate, I refrained altoge- 


ther from taking the influence of increased 
consumption into calculation; otherwise I 
might have fairly described the estimated 
surplus of 1854—5 at 800,000/. instead of 
400,0007. 

The Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge next advanced, and he disputed the 


accuracy of my estimate of the amount of 
drawback payable in October to the malt- 
sters. He wanted to know on what data 
that estimate was framed. Well, Sir, I 
will tell him. After all, there is only one 
way of carrying on the public business. 
When a question of this kind arises, we 
must obtain the best information that we 
ean get from the most authentic quarters, 
and must exercise our own judgment upon 
the facts which are placed before us. Well, 
Sir, the highest authorities—men whose 
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ster (Mr. Lowe). ‘ Here is a plot,” 
said the hon. Gentlemen; “ if we can 
only find out why the Government fix 
upon the 10th of October, we shall be 
able at once to penetrate these financial 
mystifications.”” That hon. Gentleman is 
an accession to our debates—he has shown, 
on the rare occasions on which he has ad- 
dressed the House, considerable informa- 
tion; but there is, certainly, one subject on 
which his knowledge has been most con- 
spicuous, and that is—brewing. I am sur- 
prised that an hon. Gentleman who seemed 
so complete a master of that art, and who 
made so eloquent a defence of the system 
of credit to maltsters, should, of all men, 
be the person to ask why we fixed upon 
the 10th of October for bringing into ope- 
ration the half repeal of the malt tax. 
Now, I had calculated that if I should be 
as successful with regard to my Resolu- 
tions as I could possibly expect to be, it 
was not probable that the Resolution upon 
the malt tax would pass before March; but 
the policy which I announced and recom- 
mended in December, would, if I had not 
proposed a drawback, have completely 
paralysed the trade. Every maltster in 
the country would have stopped his opera- 
tions. It was necessary I should announce 
that the Government would allow a draw- 
back on stock in hand, and the conse- 
quence is that the trade goes on just as 
usual. The hon. Gentleman who possess- 
ed such remarkable information on the 
subject of brewing and malting ought to 
know that by far the greater amount 
of duty which is charged, and upon 
which the usual credit is given for 1853-4, 
is charged between the months of October 
and April. Malting virtually ceases at 
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Jook to me in my reply to notice the 
instance of the mortgage which he adduced 
as a parallel illustrative of the fallacy of 
my proposition respecting the 400,000/. 
repayments. Now, in deference to his 
challenge, I beg to offer him a parallel 
more apposite than his own. I will sup- 
pose the case of a careful father of a 
family, who every three months takes ac- 
count of his expenditure and income, 
and devotes one-fourth of his surplus to 
the payment of his debts, a portion of 
those debts being incurred by advances to 
his son; but the son, when he makes the 
repayments for these advances, makes 
them into the hands of a banker, by 
whom no interest is given, so the father, 
instead of allowing the money to remain 
idly there, takes it into his general account, 
and when he strikes his quarterly balance 
applies the repayments as part of his sur- 
plus to the reduction of his debts. That 
is my answer to the case of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I humbly deem my instance 
an exacter parallel than his own. 

Then there is another subject upon 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Kidderminster is a great authority, and 
that not only here, but I suspect else- 
where. According to the hon. Gentleman, 
the Kafir war has broken out again. Now 
I made a statement to the House a fort- 
night ago respecting the prospects of ex- 
traordinary expenditure with regard to 
the Kafir war. I formed my opinion on 
the Kafir war—with great deference to the 
despatches which are received by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State—from 
the despatches which are forwarded to my 
own department from a branch of the 
service under my immediate supervision 
—I mean the commissariat department, a 
branch of the service which deals entirely 
with the extraordinary expenditure under 
the control of the Treasury. Whatever 
the result may be, it is my duty to express 
my belief that the public funds were never 
more ably administered than by those who 
have regulated the extraordinary expendi- 
ture of the Kafir war in the commissariat 
department. That department communi- 
cates directly with the Treasury, and, 
although these despatches naturally con- 
fine themselves mainly to the question 
of expenditure, there is a great deal 
of valuable information conveyed in them 
to the Government in a less formal man- 
ner than in the despatches received in 
other quarters. Well, upon the informa- 
tion which I have thus received, which has 
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never yet deceived me, which has justified 
me, at the commencement of the year, in 
not calling upon the House to confirm their 
vote of 200,000l., I made the statement 
the other night, that I believed the Kafir 
war was terminated. We have had more 
recent information; and I ean truly say 
that all the information that has reached 
me has entirely substantiated the state- 
ment I made upon the previous authority, 
I have no hesitation in saying, the Kafir 
war is terminated. The best evidence | 
have is, that the commissariat department 
who are dealing with the extraordinary ex- 
penditure, the only one that figures in our 
estimate, are winding up their extraordi- 
nary accounts; and they have announced 
to me that, except for some casualties, 
which are always liable to occur in any 
account, they will not trouble me for any 
further advances. They also give inei- 
dental details of the state of the coun- 
try, which convince me that the war is 
finished. In a war with a savage country 
you cannot have peace suddenly and pre- 
cisely ascertained, as you may with a nation 
with which you can enter into a treaty, or 
where you can take the capital, or where 
some incident occurs which convinces 
all the inhabitants that the struggle is 
over, A sort of flickering ember there 
may be; and to the last an officer may be 
shot, or some straggling assassination may 
occur; but that the Kafirs can now bring 
any force into the field, I believe the Com- 
mittee may be satisfied is impossible. It 
is not that several chiefs have surrendered 
—these things have happentd before; it is 
not that the Waterkloof is cleared—though 
that is important; but it is that in the 
bush, in the Amatolas, skeletons of the 
Kafirs are found; it is clear that they 
have no means of subsistence; they are 
lingering in the bush and dying. The 
same ship that brought me the informa- 
tion on which I formed my opinion, of 
course brought despatches to the Seere- 
tary of State; and here is a despatch of 
General Cathcart. I will read a para- 
graph from it, if the Committee wish; it 
is strictly in keeping with the subject; we 
are vindicating the Estimates, and I rather 
think I ought todo so. It is dated from 
Graham’s Town, the 12th of October, 
1852 :— 

“By this report, and other events which are 
detailed in my despatch respecting British Caf- 
fraria, you will perceive that the war or rebellion 
may now be considered at an end; and, as it has 
been attained not by any compromise or treaty, 
but by force of arms, and a severe moral lesson, 
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by the.dispersion and expulsion of the most power- 
ful tribe from the natural strongholds which they 
long believed to be impregnable, cannot fail to 
impress upon those who are conscious of their 
inferiority in respect to these natural advantages, 
the ultimate ruin and destruction that must be the 
result of rebellious opposition to Her Majesty’s 
authority ; and there is reason to hope, provided 
that authority be duly supported by an adequate 
permanent military establishment” —([Sir W. 
Moreswortu: Hear, hear!] “ that any similar 
protracted and expensive Caffrarian war may be 
long averted.” 

I read that because it is a definite an- 
nouncement. With respect to the ‘ ade- 
quate military establishment,” the hon. 
Baronet need not be alarmed; it will be 
very moderate; we shall depend upon the 
mounted police, which is a colonial force, 
paid for of course by the colony—a colony 
with a free constitution. Colonies with 
constitutions will, I apprehend, always be 
ready to defray the expense of self-defence. 
The head-quarters of General Cathcart are 
no. at Graham’s Town. He has withdrawn 
two regiments from the seat of war, and 
I trust we shall soon be able to withdraw 
others. 

Sir, there is another point in the Esti- 
mate, which I ought to notice, which has 
been urged by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Goulburn). He said I had made no allow- 
ance for the loss to the revenue from the 
proposed permission for refining sugar in | 
bond. It is very inconvenient for me, at | 
this moment, to refer in any detail to the 
subject of refining in bond. The refining in 
bond will depend upon certain conditions. | 
I have pledged myself that those condi- | 
tions shali be shortly placed before those | 
most interested, and I think it improper | 
that they shall be previously bruited about. | 
I can only say, therefore, at present that | 
I do not make any allowance for a loss | 
on refining in bond, because I believe not 
the slightest loss to the revenue will occur. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will at | 
present be satisfied with my giving my 
opinion, and not press me to go into any 
detail upon this point. 

Sir, I approach more serious subjects. 
It has been said that the house tax has 
been proposed by the Government in 
order to enable them to carry the semi- 
repeal of the malt tax. Well, I admit 
that that is a very plausible charge; it 
1s a good party charge. I find no fault 
with any Gentleman opposite who makes 
the charge. It is very possible that, were 
I in their situation, I should have made 
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the charge myself. _Neverthelegsthongh< 
it be a plausible charge, a goad aoa 
charge, it is not a just charge. ~These \ 
measures have no connexion whatever in 
the policy we have thought it our duty 
to recommend. 

Sir, the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
informed the House on Tuesday night that 
I had promised the country a new system 
of taxation; but he did not produce any 
authority for that statement, and when 
statements of such magnitude are made, 
authorities should be furnished. I will sit 
down now, if the right hon. Gentleman 
will rise and give me the authority. It 
is very true that the lively Member 
for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) quoted a 
passage from an address to my consti- 
tuents, which certainly was not merely 
made to my constituents in Bucking- 
hamshire, but to those in other places 
whom my feeble authority might influence; 
but if an opponent could have wished to 
assist the man whose adversary he was, he 
could not have done me more justice or given 
me a better turn than the Member for Mid- 
dlesex has done in quoting the passage in 
question. I listened to his speech with all 
that pleasure which I am sure the House 
shared. I think it was one of his best 
speeches; but the passage which most gra- 
tified me was that which he quoted from 
my own address, for I had not seen that 
address for a long time, and really, after 


‘some of these charges which have been 
| lately made, I had arrived at almost a 


nervous state as to its contents. What did 
I say there? I, who am charged with 
misleading the farmers at the election, 
and throwing them over afterwards—I 
said that the genius of the age was in 
favour of free exchange, and that it 
was in vain to struggle against it—that 
they must find the means of meeting it 
by reducing the cost of production, and 
that one of the means of reducing the 
cost of production was a revision of tax- 
ation. I think more sensible advice, ex- 
pressed in more moderate language, could 
not have been given—yet 1 am described 
as having deceived the farmers before the 
election, and thrown them over after- 
wards. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman says, 
we are assembled here to receive the 
new system of taxation which I promised. 
Where is his authority? Her Majesty’s 
Government have fulfilled all that they pro- 
mised; they did not promise a new system 
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of taxation, but they did promise a revision 
of the taxation of the country. The Com- 
mittee will, I hope, excuse my dwelling 
on this point. We did think it neces- 
sary to revise our system of taxation. 
We gave to the subject a long, an anx- 
ious, and an impartial consideration. In 
reviewing that, which I may truly call 
a colossal subject, the question naturally 
divided itself into several groups—if I may 
use a word now familiar to us. We had to 
consider those articles that enter into the 
general consumption of the people, that 
are necessary for their healthy sustenance, 
and that are exposed to enormous imposts, 
such as tea and malt. That was one sub- 
ject on which we felt that it was necessary 
something should be done to meet the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition, now per- 
manently established as the principle of our 
commercial code. Wewished in this respect 
more nearly to assimilate our financial with 
our commercial system. We had to consider 
the whole question of the stamp duties with 
reference to those real burdens upon land 
—upon the transfer of land, which must 
sooner or later be dealt with; and a ques- 
tion of the utmost difficulty which must 
also not long be neglected—the question 
of the legacy and probate duties. We had 
to consider whether it was possible to 
propose to Parliament a duty on succes- 
sion, which, in connexion with the total 
reform of the burdens on the transfer 
of land, would be an equitable and 
just settlement of the question, and one 
which was for the welfare of all classes. 
That is what I may call the second group. 
We had, in the third place, to consider 
those Excise laws which exercise a per- 
nicious influence upon the employment of 
capital and upon the employment of labour, 
like the soap and paper duties. The ques- 
tion of the assessed taxes, with the neces- 
sary reforms which they require, alone form 
a fourth group. We were obliged to con- 
sider the whole of our tariff with regard to 
our commercial relations with other coun- 
tries, because there was an inclination in 
some countries to increase those commercial 
relations, and we wished to encourage them. 
These were five great subjects, all of them 
demanding our attention, with all of which, 
sooner or later, a Government must deal; 
and we had to choose how we would com- 
mence this arduous enterprise. But there 
was a very important question also to con- 
sider when we took this general survey of 
our financial system—a very important 
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| question to settle before we could decide 
even as to the first step we should take 
and that was how far we could prevail 
upon the country to consent to that amount 
of direct taxation which was necessary for 
any Ministry that should attempt to enter 
into a career of financial reform. 

Sir, I have been accused by the Mem. 
ber for Halifax (Sir C. Wood) of making 
a proposition which recklessly increases 
the direct taxation of the country. [ 
have been accused by the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir James Graham)—prompt in 
accusation at all times—of pushing di- 
rect taxation to a rash extreme. In the 
first place, the proposition I made on the 
part of the Government, instead of reck- 
lessly increasing the amount of direct tax. 
ation, would not, if it passed, occasion 
so great an amount of direct taxation as 
prevailed under the superintendence of the 
finances by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax himself, when he en- 
joyed, not only the income and property 
tax, but the window tax, which, in the 
last year of its existence, brought him 
nearly 2,000,0007. sterling. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who says you must not 
recklessly increase the amount of direct 
taxation, and charges me with doing s0, 
when, in 1850, he commuted the window 
tax for a house tax, first proposed, though 
fruitlessly, a commutation which would 
have established a higher house tax than 
that which we now recommend, coupled 
by us with great remissions of indirect 
imposts. But is this all? Is this all 
that has been done by the right hon. 
Gentleman who charges me with propos- 
ing recklessly to increase the direct taxa- 
tion of the country? Why, he seems to 
forget that he is the Minister who with 
the property and income tax you have now 
producing its full amount, with a window 
tax that brought nearly 2,000,000/., came 
down to the House of Commons one day and 
proposed to a startled assembly to dou- 
ble nearly that property and income tax. 
Recklessness! Why, Sir, if recklessness 
be carelessness of consequences, if it be 
the conduct of a man who has not well 
weighed the enterprise in which he is em- 
barked, what are we to esteem this be- 
haviour of the right hon. Gentleman? We 
hear much of the duplication of the house 
tax—an innocent amount; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman had carried the duplication 
of the property and income tax, I think he 
might fairly have been charged with reck- 
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lessly increasing the direct taxation of the | that tax at a moment when certainly we 


country. The most curious thing, how- 


ever, is, that the Minister who came for-| taxation to be diminished. 


ward to make a proposition which nothing 
but the most grave conjuncture of cireum- 
stances could have justified, at the first 
menace of opposition withdrew his propo- 
sition. Talk of recklessness! Why, what 
in the history of finanee is equal to the 
recklessness of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
And what was the ground on which he 
withdrew this enormous proposition—a pro- 
position which only the safety of the State 
would have justified him in making? 
When he was beaten, baffled, humiliated, 
he came down to the House of Commons 
and said that he had sufficient revenue 
without resorting to that proposition! The 
future historian will not be believed when 
he states that a Minister came down with 
@ proposition nearly to double the income 
tax, and when that measure was rejected, 
the next day announced that the Ways and 
Means were ample without it. But then 
the right hon. Gentleman tells me, in not 
very polished, and scarcely in Parliamen- 
tary language, that I do not know my busi- 
ness. He may have learned his business. 


The House of Commons is the best judge 


of that; I care not to be his critic. Yet if 
he has learnt his business, he has still to 
learn some other things—he has to learn 
that petulance is not sarcasm, and that in- 
solence is not invective. 

The Committee will permit me to re- 
mind them that in dealing with those 
five great groups of taxation to which 
I have ealled their attention, and all of 
which I may say equally demanded the 
consideration of a Minister, we had to 
deal with the great subject of direct 
taxation. There was, indeed, the income 
and property tax in existence for a brief 
space. It was, perhaps, possible that the 
Ministry might have come forward in the 
House of Commons and obtained a tem- 
porary continuance of that impost. That 
was not, however, by any means certain. 
But there were, Sir, peculiar circumstances 
connected with the position of the Ministers 
with respect to the property and income tax. 
Her Majesty’s Government were of opinion 
that the time could no longer be delayed 
when the Government of this country must 
recognise a difference between the incomes 
which accrued from precarious and incomes 
which accrued from realised property. It 
was evident that such an acknowledgment 
acted upon must diminish the produce from 





| did not wish our resources from direct 


It is diffi- 
eult to answer every observation that 
has been made in the course of this de- 
bate; but another right bon. Gentleman, 
who recently spoke, has been criticising, I 
think, before the appropriate time, what he 
calls my Bill with respect to the property 
and income tax. In the first place, my 
Bill is not before the House. When he 
sees it he may criticise it. Nobody, who 
has had to prepare a property and income 
tax, can be ignorant that there are some 
anomalies in Schedule D. The anomalies, 
however, are not confined merely to that 
schedule. To frame a complete measure 
on this subject would baffle the happiest 
genius in finance. There are no doubt al- 
terations which may be made in the ar- 
rangement of the schedules; it will be open 
to any Member to propose such. But if 
they be made, they will not affect, at least 
not materially, the financial result which I 
placed before the Committee. In laying 
the Resolutions on the property and in- 
come tax on the table, we did not propose 
to proceed with them before Christmas. 
We placed them on the table that the 
principle of the whole of our financial mea- 
sures should be before Members. The 
Resolutions express the principle we wish 
to assert. That is all we attempted at 
this moment. There may be, there un- 
questionably are, minor modifications of 
the schedules possible; but between the 
general statement of our policy and laying 
the Resolutions on the table, there was 
no time to consider these less important 
points, nor, had there been time, would it 
have been opportune to do so. We re- 
served their consideration until the oeca- 
sion of calling the attention of the House 
to the general question of the renewal of 
the tax. 

We had, then, to consider the great 
question of direct taxation. It was totally 
impossible — with whatever group we 
commenced—that we could embark on a 
career of financial reform really efficient, 
unless we had a certain amount of direct 
taxation, still including the income tax, 
to which we could trust. What is the rule 
we laid down? Instead of being reckless, 
or, in the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carlisle, ready to 
push direct taxation to a rash extreme, we 
resolved that the sum of direct taxation 
on which we should rest should be in 
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amount of revenue inferior to that which 
had recently prevailed in this country, and 
which, since the repeal of the corn laws, 
has been cheerfully assented to by the 
people. Well, we had then to lay down 
two principles in dealing with direct tax- 
ation. We had to assert, as regarded 
the property and income tax, a differ- 
ence between incomes of a precarious and 
incomes of a fixed character. We had 
next to vindicate a principle which we 
believed, and do believe, is a just one, 
and which, if not now, must ultimately 
be recognised and adopted, namely, that 
the basis of direct taxation should be 
enlarged. Having these two principles to 
guide us in devising means by which we 
were to obtain the amount of direct taxa- 
tion necessary for our purpose, we believe 
that we have applied them moderately, 
temperately, scientifically, and wisely, in 
the measures before the House. We be- 
lieve that the difference which we re- 
cognise between realised and precarious 
incomes is one which certainly does not 
err on the side of excess; but that the 
recognition of that difference is also one 
which will justly gratify the working mil- 
lions of this country, and that in asking 
them to contribute to the revenue of the 
country, by extending and increasing the 
house tax, we are taking a course which, 
in its operation and ultimate results, will 
be greatly for their interests. The ques- 
tion of the suffrage has been introduced 
into this debate. The policy of mixing 
up the franchise necessarily with taxation 
is, in my opinion, very questionable; but 
I say to those Gentlemen on the other 
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rather whom I greatly regard, particularly 
dilated on the hard case of that class 
whose incomes amount to between 100], 
and 150/. a year; those whom he con. 
sidered to form the most straitened class 
perhaps in the country, and who bore 
most of the brunt of indirect taxation, 
That argument, or that assertion rather, 
has been followed up this evening by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Southampton (Sir A. Cock- 
burn). Now, that subject has been in. 
vestigated by men who have devoted 
their lives to the study of these questions, 
and whose opinions are superior to all 
party contentions. It has recently been 
investigated by a gentleman who is what 
is called a Liberal, and who, if he were a 
Member of this House, would sit opposite 
to me—I mean Mr. Gregg, one of the 
most able inquirers into these subjects of 
the present day; and it is his opinion 
—and I believe that if any position has 
been more completely established than 
another as regards the incidence of taxa- 
tion, it is this—that there is no class upon 
whom that incidence falls more lightly 
than upon those who possess incomes from 
1002. to 1501. a year. It is that class 
who possess property of 3001. or 4001. 
a year who bear the brunt of indirect tax- 
ation. That can be shown in the most 
complete and satisfactory manner. But 
we had on Tuesday night a doleful and 
piteous appeal made to the House ‘upon 
the hardship of taxing ‘‘ poor clerks”’ with 
incomes of between 100/. and 1501. a year. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
1501. a year was exactly that point in the 
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troduce this question of the suffrage, that | fessional skill begins. You can recall the 
if it is to be a permanent feature of our | effective manner in which the right hon. 


social system that there shall be a par- ! Gentleman stated this. 


He showed him- 


ticular class invested with political power, i self an unrivalled artist when he told us 
which shall exercise that power to throw an } that this was the point where the fustian 
undue weight of direct taxation upon the | jacket ceased, and broadcloth began. 


wealthier portion of the community, and an 
undue weight of indirect taxation on the 
working classes, I cannot imagine a cir- 
cumstance more fatal to this country, or 
one more pregnant of disastrous conse- 
quences. But of this I feel convinced, 
that those who will first experience the 
disastrous consequences will be the privi- 
leged class itself. 

There was one other observation by the 
Member for Carlisle which I feel I ought 
to notice. That right hon. Gentleman, 
whom I will not say I greatly respect, but 
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Few can comprehend the labour of re- 
search and thought necessary to determine 
the just incidence of taxation. 1 am sure 
that there has been nothing ever written 
on the subject of which I have not at- 
tempted to avoid myself. My researches 
have not been meagre. I hope I am 
superior to quoting Hansard, ‘and all 
that’’—but I may state that among the 
documents, public and official—the records 
of the great Ministers who have preceded 
my humble efforts—which I read to guide 
me, I found one which greatly influenced 
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me. I found the Superannuation Bill of 
1834, which was drawn up and introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Carlisle, being one of those laudable 
efforts which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made to improve the administration of the 
country. Well, this was its principle—I 
found in that Bill that the line was drawn 
at 100. per annum; that the “ poor 
clerk”? under that sum only pays 23 per 
cent, while the poor clerk above that sum, 
though he may only have 1100. a year, 
pays 5 per cent. That was one of the 
reckless legislative labours of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Carlisle. 
I know my deficiencies as well as any 
man in this House—probably better. But, 
after all, what, I ask, is to guide us? 
Iam perfectly willing not to lay too much 
stress on the epea pteroenta uttered in the 
heat of debate; but when I refer to public 
records, and.when I look at a statute of 
the realm, then I have a right to suppose 
that I encounter the calm, solid, and 
solemn conclusions of a statesman. Though 
I would not quote a passage of a speech 
as absolute authority for legislation, yet if 
I find a principle embalmed in a statute, I 
feel that, although time may have elapsed 
and though opinions may have changed upon 
other matters, this is the better mind of the 
man, and, being the better mind of a most 
able man, I confess the reading of that 
statute did influence me in that arrange- 
ment I have proposed, with regard to the 
income tax, respecting the “ poor clerks” 
which the right hon. Gentleman has so se- 
verely criticised. And remember what has 
happened to the ‘‘ poor clerks’’ since 1834, 
when this statute was drawn; remember all 
the reductions of taxation which have been 
effected since that time, and of which the 
“poorclerk”’ has had the benefit. Remember 
the repeal of the corn laws. Look at the 
position of the ‘ poor clerk’’ with 1100. a 
year, and who had a double superannua- 
tion tax placed upon him by the right hon. 
Gentleman; and look at his position now. 
I say without hesitation, that I do not be- 
lieve that the condition of any class has 
since that time been so much improved as 
that of the clerks whose salaries range 
between 1007. and 1501. a year. 

Well, having decided that it was neces- 
sary, before we undertook the great la- 
bour which we felt it our duty to embark 
in, that we should have a certain amount 
of direct taxation to rest upon; having de- 


termined that we would make this differ- 
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ence in the assessment in the schedules 
between realised and precarious incomes, 
which must inevitably reduce the amount 
of direct taxation from that source which 
our predecessors enjoyed; having believed 
that we had attempted to supply the ne- 
cessary amount by our proposition with 
respect to the house tax in a manner which 
was reasonable, which was just, which was 
on the whole most beneficial to the com- 
munity, which in its operation would 
ultimately tend to confer advantages on 
those on whom the tax was to be im- 
posed; having by this measure, if sue- 
cessful, succeeded in obtaining the amount 
of direct taxation which was necessary, 
but which was still inferior in amount to 
that which only a few years ago had been 
enjoyed by onr predecessors, we had to de- 
cide upon which of the five groups of taxa- 
tion we should operate. _ Recognising—I 
am obliged to repeat it—recognising the 
great and permanent revolution which has 
occurred in the commercial system of this 
country—recognising, as we have done, 
unrestricted competition as the principle 
on which our commercial policy is hence- 
forward to be based; and wishing to 
assimilate our financial to our commercial 
system, and assuming that we had obtained 
this amount of direct taxation to rest 
upon, we ultimately decided that it would 
be the wisest course to commence by acting 
upon those articles which entered most 
into the consumption of the people, and 
that it would be for their salutary ad- 
vantage if we selected those articles which 
were subjected to the largest impost. Now, 
that is the real history of the connexion 
between the imposition of direct, and the 
remission of indirect, taxes, as they ap- 
pear in the propositions before us. Under 
these circumstances we were induced to 
recommend to the House the proposition 
which we have made with respect to the 
tea and malt duties. 

Sir, at this late hour I will endeggour to 
be as succinct as possible, and i not, 
therefore, go into the question of the re- 
duction of the tea duties. I think the 
House and the country have recognised the 
wisdom of the course we have recommended. 
Neither at this late hour will I enter into 
any elaborate argument on the subject of 
the effect which will be produced by the 
modification of the malt tax. I am told, 
that if you reduce the tax on the consumer, 
and only as a tax on the consumer—and to 
that point I shall advert presently, as being 
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in perfect harmony with the principles laid 
down in our revision of the taxation—on 
one article, to the extent of 2,500,000/. 
sterling, that we shall not in any way 
affect price, and that all the reduction 
will go to the brewer. Sir, I remember 
when we used to discuss the effect of taxa- 
tion on another article, that similar obser- 
vations were made. Ido not care now to 
remember from what quarter they ema- 
nated, but the effect and object of those 
observations were exactly the same. Then 
it was, ‘‘ Oh! those villains, the bakers!”’ 
just as now it is to be ‘those villains, the 
brewers!’’ You might reduce the price of 
corn—you might injure the agricultural 
interest—you might ruin the farmers and 
the country gentlemen—but you could not 
reduce the price of the loaf to the con- 
sumer. No; the bakers took it all. Yes 
—and there were the millers too. The 
millers were the worst of all—they carried 
off all the reduction. Well, those argu- 
ments had a considerable effect, and there 
was such a prejudice raised against the 
bakers throughout the country, that I 
should not have been surprised if they had 
been all hanged in one day, as the bakers 
had once been in Constantinople. At that 
time it used to be shown that a fall of 10s. 
& quarter on wheat would not affect the 
price of bread; and we were told that the 
bakers then, like the brewers now, were a 
great monopoly—if not great capital- 
ists—they were a kind of Freemasons; 
and, do what you would, it would be to- 
tally impossible in any way ever to get a 
cheap loaf. And now—such are the vicis- 
situdes of political life—now we hear the 
same argument from those Gentlemen who 
used to dilate so eloquently on the neces- 
sity of buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest market. The great friends 
of the consumer—the enemies of colossal 
monopolies—here we find them all arrayed 
in favour of high taxation for the producer, 
and hege we find them, with taunts to us, 
teachii all the fallacies which we at least 
have had the courage honourably to give 
up. Tell me Protection is dead! Tell 
me there is no Protectionist party in the 
country! Why, ’tis rampant, and ’tis 
there! They have taken up our principles 
with our benches, and I believe they will 
be quite as unsuccessful. 

I must here make one observation. I 
say it is in the interest of the consumer, 
in complete accordance with the princi- 
ples we laid down in revising the taxa- 
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tion of the country, that we have pro. 
posed this measure, but I do not say it will 
not be for the interest of the cultivator of 
of the soil, any more than I think that by 
remitting the duty on tea we have not 
done that which will greatly promote the 
welfare of our Indian commerce and our 
China trade. But we do not bring for. 
ward these propositions in that sense, for 
the advantage of the mercantile interest of 
India, or for the benefit of our trade with 
China. Let the farmers—or even those 
odious beings the owners of the soil—haye 
the benefits of this legislation just the same 
as you admit the manufacturer of Manches. 
| ter or the merchant of Liverpool to find in 
| his transactions the advantage of reducing 
| the price of bread or the price of tea. What 
|we say is this—Deal with the interest of 
| the consumer, and incidentally you will find 
that you are producing the greatest ad. 
vantage to the great productive interests of 
the country. But, Sir, I am told, that in 
repealing a portion of the malt tax— 
notwithstanding that I showed you in my 
statement how modestly I have put the 
resources of the country—I have shaken 
to its foundation the credit of England, 
The credit of England depends on a 
farthing a pot on the poor man’s beer! 
Never shall I forget how that ‘ weird 
Sibyl,” the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, gave forth that solemn oracle, 
The public credit of England in danger! 
I doubt whether such mere personal impu- 
tations and wide assertions are quite justi- 
fiable. He says the public credit is in 
danger. Well, I don’t think it is. I think 
public credit never was in a better position. 
I never remember any period in the 
history of this country when her recources 
were, I may say, daily, so visibly increas- 
‘ing. I will not now, Sir, enter into any 
‘discussion as to the cause of that pros- 
| perity—whether it be to the influx of gold, 
| the repeal of the corn laws, to emigration, 
lor to any thing else—though Sir as to 


| emigration, there was one point in the 


| speech of the hon. Member for Kidder- 
minster to which I ought to make, per- 
haps, some reference. I hold the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Kidderminster to 
'be quite as heretical on emigration as 
it is upon brewing and upon malt. I re- 
peat that I am very glad to find him here 
among us; but all the opinions 1 have 
heard from him yet appear to be anything 
but sound. I continue in that opinion. 
In the first place, the hon, Gentleman 
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confounded Ireland and England; though 
I, at considerable pains, and perhaps not 
necessarily, showed the distinction between 
them the other night. As to England, 
it will be interesting to hon. Members to 
be made acquainted with a passage from a 
letter written by an eminent actuary and 
perhaps our ablest statistical inquirer. His 
name is well known to the hon. Member 
for Montrose, for he gave important evi- 
dence before the Committee on the income 
tax. ‘The rate,’’ he says, ‘‘of births 
and marriages has greatly increased in 
this country, and I think emigration may 
facilitate the rate rather than impede it— 
the reserve of producing power which we 
have in this country’’—that is a point I 
wish to bring to the attention of the hon. 
Member for Kidderminster. He has lived 
abroad in a country with a sparse popula- | 
tion, and he has no idea of the reserve of 
producing power we have here. But he | 
goes on, ‘‘ The reserve of producing power | 
which we have in this country, you may | 
infer from the fact that in the south- | 
eastern counties to 100 married women | 
of ages between 20 and 45, there are! 
70 women of the same age—that is, | 
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reform, should have spoken of millions; 
but 1 am now going to deal with an 
instance in which only thousands of pounds 
are concerned; but the case I am about to 
lay before you is a real case which, how- 
ever slight in instance, will serve to show 
the principle. It is due to my noble Friend 
the Member for Buckingham (the Marquess 
of Chandos) to say, that I am entirely 
indebted to him for the case in question; 
and I may most sincerely say of him that 
since he has been in the service of Her 
Majesty, there never was a public man 
who devoted his life so completely to the 
public service. In preparing the measures 
of administrative reform which I wish 
to bring before the House, and in mak- 


ing a catalogue of the establishments 


to be attended to, I found in the Report 
of the Select Committee of 1848 upon 
Miscellaneous Expenditure, of which I 
believe an hon. Member opposite was the 
chairman, this memorandum: ‘* Whether 
a reform might not be effected by uniting 
the Chief Secretary’s Office in Ireland with 
the Privy Council Office.” That sug- 
gestion was made in 1848. I called the 
attention of my noble Friend the Member 


from 20 to 45—unmarried, of whom | for Buckingham to this passage, and I said, 
only about seven bear children, notwith- | ‘* Will you go to Ireland and will you take 
standing.” 


Now, I have confidence in| somebody with you to aid you in your la- 
the reserve of producing power, which I | bours, and examine into this question of 


think the hon. Member, with his colonial | the Chief Secretary’s Office? But, mind 
experience, had not given sufficient credit to | you, mere retrenchment is not our object; 


usfor. Now, Sir, our opinion is, that under | 
the arrangements which we have recom- | 
mended, the surplus revenue of the country | 
will be very considerable at the end of the | 
year 1854-55. But Sir, I look to other 

recources for that year than to increasing 

profits or to the increased population of this | 
country, and I will mention what they are. | 
I look to a great retrenchment in the 

public expenditure of this country; and I | 
will, if the Committee allow me, advert for | 
one moment to this topic. I believe that | 
any great retrenchment can only be| 
secured by consulting the efficiency of our | 
establishments, and trusting to the econo- | 
my which is the natural consequence of | 
that efficiency. I do not think it possible | 
that the result can be reaped till 1854-55. | 
I hope the House will permit me very | 
shortly to show to them, by a remark- | 
able illustration, what is the result of | 
administrative reforms conducted on the 

principle of efficiency, without any regard 

to what is called mere economy. I, in my 


our object is efficiency. If more money is 
necessary to make the department efficient, 
you shall have it; but go to Ireland, examine 
into the whole question, and report to me 
by what means you can render the office 
more efficient.’’ Well, Sir, he went to 
Ireland, accompanied by the Secretary of 
the Audit Board, one of the most intelligent 
and assiduous of our public officers, They 
made their inquiries into the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office at Dublin. Remember that 
by the Report of the Committee of 1848 it 
was suggested whether the consolidation 
of the Chief Secretary’s Office and the 
Privy Council Office would not be practi- 
cable. My noble Friend, however, effected 
a consolidation, not only of the Chief Se- 
eretary’s Office and the Privy Council 
Office, but of the Fines and Penalties’ 
Office. He had to deal with departments 
maintained at an annual cost of 21,7381. 
He put the whole office into the most 
efficient state that a public office can be 
in; and the consequence of its being 


estimate of the effects of administrative | put into a most efficient state is, that 
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the cost of 21,738/. has been reduced 
by the sum of 5,1787. Thus, the saving 
effected by an inquiry conducted without 
any other consideration but that of effi- 
ciency, produced a saving of 25 per cent 
upon the original cost; and yet I am told 
that nothing can be done in administrative 
reforms. I must, in justice to my noble 
Friend, notice another instance. My noble 
Friend is of a too retiring nature; there 
are very few men more capable of im- 
parting information to the House, espe- 
cially upon matters of finance; but he takes 
refuge instead in that indomitable power 
of application for which he is distinguished. 
There was an application made, and ap- 
parently a very fair one, by the office of 
the Secretary at War, when the Militia 
Bill was passed, for an increase of staff. 
There was of course a very considerable 
increase of duty in the office consequent 
upon the new measure, and it was just one 
of those demands which might have been 
conceded heedlessly, and with which any 
one, upon a superficial view of the case, 
might have readily accorded. But I, hav- 
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ing great confidence in the principle of ad- 
ministrative reform, and equal confidence 
in the abilities of my noble Friend, before 
we agreed to any increase of expenditure, 


requested him to appoint a Committee 
of Inquiry, which he did with the Assist- 
ant Seeretary of the Treasury, the Seere- 
tary of the Audit Board, and a gentleman 
not now a Member of this House, for whom 
I have a great respect, the present Deputy 
Secretary of War (Mr. B. Hawes). The 
Committee examined the subject, and put 
the office into a most efficient state, and 
the whole of the additional business is ear- 
ried on without one farthing of additional 
expense. In the case of the Irish Office, 
the persons employed were reduced from 
57 to 40. But allow me to remind the 
House that retrenchment was not the ob- 
ject, although economy was the result. 
Efficiency was the object, and it was ef- 
fected at a saving of expense. These are, 
some may think, minute instances, but 
they are instances well worthy of atten- 


tion. 
The Government have been dealing, how- 


ever, with much larger instances. They 
have been attempting to deal with the 
great departments of public expenditure; 
and, as the results of that attempt, I, as 
the organ of the Government, express our 
opinion that there may be a very consider- 
able retrenchment made in the public ex- 
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| penditure, and that this retrenchment ma 
| be brought to bear in the year 1854-55, 
| But, Sir, one thing is quite clear—that 
| you cannot embark in an undertaking of 
| this kind unless you have the fair support 
|of the House of Commons. Now, m 
| own opinion is this—that it is not wise to 
| grapple with these great departments of 
| public expenditure by Committees of the 
House of Commons. I am of opinion that 
you must deal with them by Commissions 
—the same Commissions that have been 
brought to bear upon the Revenue depart- 
ments; but, although we may have Com. 
| missions and the Royal sanction, it is ne. 
cessary that the questions should be fairly 
brought before the House of Commons in 
the way of exposition, so that you should also 
have the moral sanction and support of 
that House. It is perhaps the most diffi. 
ult undertaking which a Minister can em- 
bark in; and unless he has, I may say, 
both the Crown and Parliament to back him, 
failure is eertain; though with that sup- 
port I think success is equally sure. Well, 
then, when I am told that I have no good 
ground for my surplus of 1854-55, my an- 
swer is, that I believe we shall have much 
more than the surplus which I cursorily 
| ventured upon in my general statement. 
I tell you that we have other resources 
upon which we depend, and that I be- 
lieve it will be the fault of the House of 
Commons if in the year 1854-55 they do 
not find their public service more efficient 
than it is, and less costly. 

I think I have now noticed every objec- 
tion of importance which has been brought 
against the Government propositions. I 
have avoided entering into the question as 
| to the unconstitutionality of our conduet 
i with respect to the income tax. Legiti- 
/mate opportunities will hereafter arise for 

commenting upon all that may be said 
upon this head; and the House will, I 
doubt not, come to a fair decision upon 
it. Although many minute objections have 
been made to points of detail, I have 
|not stopped .to notice these. I have not 
[stopped to vindicate that part of the 
| income tax relating to the farmers’ sche- 
|dule. I shall be prepared to lay before 
| the Committee the facts and reasons which 
| have induced us to take that course ; but 
| I may state now that our only object was 
/to make as close an approximation to 
justice as possible ; and I will not vote for 
| that schedule if it is not the prevailing 
| feeling of the House that it is a just 
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arrangement. I will not enter now into 
the question of the hop duty and things of 
that kind. After so protracted a debate, 
and following so many speakers who 
commented upon so many points in the 
financial scheme of the Government, I 
hope the Committee will feel that if I have 
avoided some of those points, it has been 
from deference to the time of the House, 
and not from any wish of my own to avoid 
the discussion. 

But some advice has been offered to me 
which I ought, perhaps, to notice. I have 
been told to withdraw my Budget, I was 
told that Mr. Pitt withdrew his Budget, 
and I know that more recently other 
persons have done so too. Sir, I do not 
aspire to the fame of Mr. Pitt, but I will 
not submit to the degradation of others. 
No, Sir ; I have seen the consequences of 
a Government not being able to pass their 
measures—consequences not honourable to 
the Government. not advantageous to the 
country, and not, in my opinion, conductive 
to the reputation of this House, which is 
most dear to me. I remember a Budget 
which was withdrawn, and re-withdrawn, 
and withdrawn again in the year 1848, 
What was the consequence of that Govern- 
ment thus existing upon sufferance ? What 
was the consequence to the finances of the 
country? Why, that injurious, unjust, 
and ignoble transaction respecting the 
commutation of the window tax and 
house duty, which now I am obliged 
to attempt to remedy. The grievance is 
deeper than mere questions of party con- 
sideration. ~ When parties are balanced— 
when a Government cannot pass its mea- 
sures—the highest principles of public life, 
the most important of the dogmas of politics, 
degenerate into party questions. Look at 
this question of direct taxation—the most 
important question of the day. It is a 
question which must sooner or later force 
itself upon everybody’s attention; and I 
see before me many who I know sympa- | 
thise, so far as that important principle is 
concerned, with the policy of the Govern- | 
ment. Well, direct taxation although ap- 
plied with wisdom, temperance, and pru- 
dence has become a party question. Talk 
of administrative reform! Talk of issuing | 
commissions to inquire into our dockyards! | 
Why, if I were, which is not impossible, by | 
intense labour to bring forward a scheme, 
Which might save a million annually to the | 
country, administrative reform would be- | 
come a party question to-morrow. Yes! I) 
know what I have to face. I have to face a 
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The combination may be suc- 
cessful. A coalition has before this been 
successful. But coalitions, although suc- 
cessful, have always found this, that 
their triumph has been brief. This too I 
know, that England does not love coali- 
tions. I appeal from the coalition to that 
public opinion which governs this country— 
to that public opinion whose mild and irre- 
sistible influence can control even the de- 
crees of Parliaments, and without whose sup. 
port the most august and ancient institutions 
are but ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I am reluctant, 
Mr. Patten, to trespass upon the attention 
of the Committee, but it appears to me 
that the speech we have just heard is a 
speech that ought to meet with a reply, 
and that, too, on the moment; and, Sir, I 
begin by telling the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that I 
postpone for some minutes the inquiry 


coalition. 


whether he knows business or not, that “ 


there are some things which he, too, has 
yet to learn. There were other reasons, 
besides the reason of triviality and irrele- 
vancy, why a discussion should have been 
avoided to-night by the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject of emigration. And I 
tell the right hon. Gentleman more—that 
the licence of language he has used—the 
phrases he has applied to the characters of 
public men—[ Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear!””] 
—that the phrases he has applied to the 
characters of public men, whose career— 
[ The remainder of the sentence was drown- 
ed in renewed cries from both sides of 
the House.|—Mr. Patten, my wish is to 
keep myself, although I confess that I 
could not hear those phrases used and re- 
main totally unmoved—my wish is to keep 
myself strictly within the bounds of Par- 
liamentary order and propriety, and I beg 
of you, Sir, that if in one syllable I tres- 
pass beyond those bounds, you will have 
the kindness to correct me. I do not ad- 
dress myself to those Gentlemen belong- 
ing to the great party opposite, from 
whom I have never received anything but 
courtesy and forbearance — | Interrup- 
tion] — but, notwithstanding the efforts 
of some Gentlemen in a remote corner 
of the House, who avail themselves of 
darkness to interrupt me, I will tell them 
this, that they must bear to have their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is so 
free in his comments upon the conduct of 
others, brought to the bar of the opinion 
of this Committee, and tried by those laws 
of decency and propriety— [Cheers and 
3H 
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confusion, which drowned the remainder 
of the sentence.] Sir, we are accustomed 
here to attach to the words of the Minister 
of the Crown a great authority—and that 
disposition to attach authority, as it is re- 
quired by the public interest, so it has 
been usually justified by the conduct and 
character of those Ministers; but I must 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that he is not 
entitled to charge with insolence men who 
— [Renewed cheers again drowned the 
remaining words of the ws I must 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that he is 
not entitled to say to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
that he regards him, but that he does not 
respect him. I must tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that whatever he has learned— 
and he has learned much—he has not yet 
learned the limits of discretion, of modera- 
tion, and of forbearance, that ought to 
restrain the conduct and language of every 
Member of this House, the disregard of 
which is an offence in the meanest amongst 
us, but it is of tenfold weight when com- 
mitted by the leader of the House of Com- 
mons. And now, Sir, passing on from 
this most painful subject, I wish to call the 
attention of the Committee to the vote 
that is before us, and convey to them my 
opinion of the position in which we stand. 

e are coming to a vote, Sir, on the 
first of a series of Resolutions which have 
been placed in your hands. In that first 
Resolution was contained two leading pro- 
positions, in which the proposal now made 
to the Committee varies the present state 
of the law. By one of these propositions 
the area on which the house tax is laid is 
extended beyond that space which it at 
present occupies, but is extended only to 
houses of the value of 101. By the other 
of these provisions the rate of the house 
tax is doubled, and it has been said to- 
night, and it has been said on other occa- 
sions, that if Gentlemen will but vote for 
the double house tax on this occasion, they 
will be perfectly free to depart from and 
alter that vote on any future stages of 
the measure. Now, Sir, it is most im- 
portant that we should know in what sense 
this is true. I apprehend that we have 
here an unbounded liberty of action, that 
there are a vast number of stages provided 
in every measure in order that every Gen- 
tleman may reconsider the judgment which 
he has formed, that it is open to any Mem- 
ber of Parliament to vote for and against 
every measure that passes through the 
House at its alternate stages. This is the 
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liberty, and no other, which you will have 
to vary the amount of the house tax, when 
the present Resolution is once 

You have perfect yen | to do that. You 
may reduce the tax to ls, on the bringing 
up of the Report; you may bring it down 
to 6d. at a further stage, and on the third 
reading of the Bill you may abolish it al- 
together; you may adopt that as you may 
any other perfectly inconsistent course 
upon any proceeding in which this House 
or this Committee is engaged. This is 
the precise amount of your licence, and I 
wish you now to recollect that you are not 
now engaged in the performance of a mere 
technical and formal duty. There is a 
meaning and sense in the rules of this 
House which require that the imposition of 
taxes shall be preceded by a Committee, 
The object of that Committee is not to 
obtain a formal sanction to a new tax, but 
to have a thorough sifting and searching 
discussion, and to give all the authority by 
the decision of that Committee which can 
possibly be given to a proposal for any 
new tax. And now we have heard the 
right hon. Gentleman speaking in langu 

of the severest condemnation of those who 
have withdrawn their Budgets. His reeol- 
lection goes back to Mr. Pitt; he is fresh 
in the dates of 1848. Does he recollect 
the events of this evening? Does he re- 
member—his memory sometimes requires 
to be refreshed—does he remember that 
this evening we had it declared by the 
organ of the Government that the increase 
of the house tax was the principle of the 
vote, and that by that vote the Govern- 
ment would stand or fall? And then, by 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, he stated that he was 
perfectly willing to accede to an Amend- 
ment which, introducing into the Resolu- 
tion the terms ‘not exceeding one shil- 
ling,’’ would have divested it of the cha- 
racter of an increase, and have abandoned 
and given up the proposition upon which the 
Government had taken its stand. And one 


hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke to- 
night complimented myself and my Friends 
upon the great vigilance which we had 


exercised. If he had meant his words as 
a compliment, I should have valued them 
as well for the manner in which he spoke 
as for the high character of the speaker; 
but they were meant as a reproach, an 

all I have to say, with respect to that 
vigilance is this, that if it was great, 
never knew an occasion upon which there 
was an equal demand for vigilance. I 
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not on all occasions approve of the finan- 
cial policy of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Sir C. Wood). I 
opposed him, I remember on one occa- 
sion, in company with the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the occasion 
on which we opposed him was one not half 
so unexceptionable as the present. But 
the proposals of that right hon. Gentleman, 
whether they were advanced, or whether 
they were withdrawn, were advanced or 
withdrawn, as the case may be, in a man- 
ner the most frank, the most straightfor- 
ward, the most free from all suspicion of 
evasion, and the least requiring vigilant 
inspection. Now, Sir, I reject the Reso- 
lution in your hands, whether considered 
as a vote on the house tax, or a vote on 
the Budget, I reject it as a Resolution on 
the house tax, being at the same time by 
no means prepared to concur with those 
Gentlemen who have expressed themselves 
in a manner unfriendly to the principle of 
an extended house tax. On the contrary, 
while sensible of the disadvantages of that 
peculiar form of taxation, yet I think if 
the difficulties were fairly met, that it 
might be placed on a widened area at a 
moderate rate, and that it might in that 
shape form a most convenient area of the 
financial system of the country. But there 
are many difficulties attending the house 
tax, which appear to me either to have 
been overlooked altogether, or, if con- 
sidered, to have been decided wrongly in 
the proposition before the Committee. 
For example, whether the area should be 
widened beyond the limit of 101. is a ques- 
tion upon which I must say the right hon. 
Gentleman has offered no justification for 
the proposal of the Government. The 
question whether it would be wise to gra- 
duate the rates of duty upon houses is one 
which does not seem even to have met the 
notice of the Government. Now, it should 
be recollected that in our previous house 
tax Act this law of graduation was ex- 
pressly included, and I am not prepared to 
vote for the adoption of the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which disregards 
the principle upon which the former house 
tax was based, without at least hearing 
some reasons why we should abandon what 
appears to me, on the whole, to be a salu- 
tary arrangement of the graduation of the 
house tax. Again, Sir, there is a most 
Important question with reference to the 
relative ratings of town and country, or 
rather of this metropolis and the provinces, 
m respect to the house tax. It is impos- 
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sible to examine the terms of this house 
tax, and find that London and Middlesex 
pay very nearly one-half of the whole 
amount, without being convinced that the 
whole matter of the rating requires to be 
placed under some special supervision if 
you resort to the house tax as a great in- 
strument in your financial system. Well, 
Sir, there is a gross flaw in the house tax 
which has been exposed by the right hon, 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
F. Baring). Then how are you to justify 
the doubling of the rate of the house tax ? 
I cannot justify a scheme so grossly un- 
equal as that which taxes, it would seem, 
the mansion of Knowle on 501, a year, 
while the shopkeeper in London is taxed 
on 2501. or 2001. Why have not these 
things been considered ? After the delibe- 
ration of months, the right hon. Gentleman 
produces a plan which, I confess, it appears 
to me that he might have as well given to 
us the first hour after he took office as 
after the six months during which he has 
remained in office. There is another ques- 
tion—a most important question—namely, 
whether in regard to houses of low value 
the tax ought to be collected from the 
landlord or from the occupier—a question 
the solution of which may greatly facilitate 
the consideration of the whole matter. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has nothing 
to say on this point—it never crossed his 
mind, although he has spoken five hours 
on one night and three hours on another, 
and he found room to tell us that he was 
about to make a change in the Irish Office 
and in some other office; but he did not 
devote one moment to describe the reasons 
why he entirely passed by the considera- 
tion of this great question, the whole of 
which it is necessary to search and sift to 
the bottom before the right hon. Gentle- 
man comes forward with a proposition for 
doubling the house tax. I tell the right 
hon. Gentleman plainly that I will not le- 
gislate upon the house tax, either for this 
Government or for any Government what- 
soever, until I see that all those ques- 
tions which are now opened up have at 
least been fairly considered, and that the 
decisions which have been arrived at upon 
them, whether they meet with my approval 
or not, are decisions conformable with the 
rational and deliberate convictions of the 
House of Commons. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must excuse me if I now impeach 
his policy upon a ground somewhat more 
broad than even that of the house tax. I 
can hardly conceive a reason which would 
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induce me to consent, not to a single pro- 
position, but a financial scheme which in- 
troduces into the taxation of the country 
two, and only two, new taxes, and which 
is so adroitly contrived that both of these 
taxes, being both of them direct taxes, 
shall strike precisely the same class. I 
know not—it is impossible to know—whe- 
ther that was the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but if it had been his object, I 
defy him to have hit upon a nicer and more 
accurate calculation. The man whose in- 
come is from 50/. to 150I. is also the man 
who lives in a house of from 10/. to 201. 
rent. And now, Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has rallied my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
on the subject of the poor clerks. The 
right hon. Gentleman is fond of instances. 
I will try him upon instances; and, as I 
know he may not have any peculiar sym- 
pathy for the poor clerks, I will go to those 
classes for which we all know the warmth 
and redundancy of the sympathy of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I want to know 
how his financial scheme will bear upon 
the yeoman of this country in occupation 
of his own lands. That is a class that I 
know the right hon. Gentleman esteems. In 
the days when he was accustomed to make 
Motions in this House upon the subject of 
agricultural distress, he used carefully to 
inform you that it would be a gross mis- 
take, if, in viewing the agricultural inter- 
est, you looked only to the great landlords; 
there was a very large class of men— 
amongst the most valuable in the com- 
munity—the yeomen, the ancient proprie- 
tors of England, that truly English class, 
who seem even now to revive among you 
especially, and more than any other, the 
days and the institutions of your Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was earnest in their behalf. Now, 
how does he propose to use them? I take 
the case of an occupier of lands of his own 
to the value of 80/. a year—no uncommon 
ease. This man, I will suppose, lives pro- 
bably in a 127. house. At present he pays 
no house tax and no income tax, and per- 
haps his lands are heavy wheat lands too. 
Well, he pays no house tax and no income 
tax. He hears that his friends have come 
into office. He has not a moment’s hesita- 
tion—he has boundless confidence in the 
talents of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Forgive me if I explain that I do 
not question the genius of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I pay to him the sin- 
cere respect that genius deserves. I do 
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not wish to go into any other—I will not 
mix any other consideration with the feel. 
ing which I express. Between the right 
hon. Gentleman and myself there never 
has been anything in the nature of a mis. 
understanding, as regards personal mat- 
ters. His measures and his political con- 
duct I freely canvass; but to his genius I 
pay as willing a testimony as ean be ren- 
dered by his most ardent admirers. But 
now I am describing the feelings of this 
poor yeoman. It is just because of the 
reality of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
talents that the more bitter will be 
the disappointment of my poor yeoman, 
He knows the abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He knows more—he knows 
the high character as well as the distin- 
tinguished station of the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government. He knows 
and thinks that, if his friends cannot do 
all that he expects, or that they wish to do 
for him, at least they will shield him from 
further injury. He has given up protec- 
tion—he has given up compensation; but 
surely he is not to be wounded at their 
hands. But how is he treated? He is 
smitten by three taxes of which he has 
hitherto known nothing. Upon his 860i, 
rental of his lands he must pay 7d.; and 
this amounts to 21. 6s. 8d. His profits 
bring him within the magic line of Sche- 
dule E, and this adds 11s. 8d. more to his 
burden; besides which he has to pay 18s. 
as his contribution to the house tax. 
Therefore, in consequence of the advent of 
the right hon. Gentleman to power, and of 
that brilliant and triumphant success which 
the right hon. Gentleman anticipates al- 
ready for his Budget, this poor yeoman 
will have to pay thrée taxes of which he 
has hitherto known nothing—these three 
amounting to 5 per cent upon his gross in- 
come; and he is told that he may save a 
fiftieth part of the sum upon his tea and 
his beer. This is the result of the advent 
to power of the farmers’ friends. Well, 
if he is a reflective man, and accustomed 
to contemplate the works of nature, and 
the revolutions of the seasons, he may 
draw comparisons in his own mind between 
the four familiar divisions of the year and 
the four visits of the taxgatherer, upon 
each of which he makes his demand. 

take another instance, that of a class to 
whom the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer also shows tender and affectionate 
egard, and that class is the clergy. Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to in- 
troduce on behalf of the clergy, and of the 
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clergy alone, a special exemption on the 
income tax. He proposes to take them 
out of that class of life-renters—I mean 
those of them who have under 1001. a 
year—he takes them out of the class of 
life-renters to which they belong, and to 
grant them the benefit of a peculiar ex- 
emption. Well, I must confess, while 
there is no man more bound than I am to 
study the interests, the temporal interests, 
of the clergy in this House, I must confess 
that I am far from convinced of the wis- 
dom of bestowing upon them an excep- 
tional privilege. I do not wish to see the 
clergy held up as invested, not only with 
the public endowments that they enjoy, to 
the satisfaction as well as to the benefit, I 
believe, of the public, but with exceptional 
privileges that may attract odium and 
envy. But, Sir, the clergy have a real 
grievance at this moment. It is admitted 
by all authorities—Professor Jones, Mr. 
Cornewall Lewis, and every man who has 
examined the subject of local rating will 
tell you—that the clergy suffer cruelly by 
being rated for local taxation upon their 
gross .ncomes. Now, I would rather re- 
dress that grievance of the clergy than 
grant them a new and exceptional privi- 
lege. What is the feeling, I want to know, 
of the clergy of 120/. a year, under the 
circumstances of the accession of the right 
hon. Gentleman to power? I am sup- 

sing the case of the village clergyman, 
who will fall, therefore, under the sweep 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s income tax. 
This clergyman has greater reason, if pos- 
sible, than the yeoman, to build expecta- 
tions upon the right hon. Gentleman’s ac- 
tession to office, because it is from local 
taxation that this clergyman suffers. It 
is from local taxation that the clergyman 
suffers, and who, I want to know, is the 
great doctor of all England on the subject 
of local taxation? That clergyman will 
have watched with the deepest interest the 
past career of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will 
have seen that he has argued the griev- 
ances of local taxation with the utmost 
power, with unrivalled assiduity, and with 
that peculiar pathos which always belongs to 
great earnestness. What will have been the 
clergyman's expectations on this occasion, 
and what will be his condition? Why, he 
will have read the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman on the introduction of his Bud- 
get—he will have found that the right hon. 
Gentleman, with a gravity which cannot 
be too highly commended, stated in detail 
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the case of the agriculturists under the 
head of local taxation, wrapped up all their 
claims in a bundle, and pitched them into 
the bottomless abyss of the future. Sir, 
we are sometimes told, and I agree with 
it, that there is much, not only in the 
doing of a thing, but in the manner in 
which it is done. Those who were present 
in this House will recollect the manner in 
which this was done. I myself have voted 
with the right hon. Gentleman on previous 
occasions for the relief of the farmer in 
respect of local taxation. I did it at much 
expense of feeling, and I have been often 
censured for that vote. I did it in no vain 
idea that the landlords of this country 
were entitled to compensation for the re- 
peal of the corn laws. I did it, whether 
rightly or wrongly, simply upon this prin- 
ciple—that there was much of feeling 
mixed up with this question, and that the 
farmer of this country was passing through 
a crisis in which the holding out of a help- 
ing hand by Parliament would have given 
him in a moment of uncertainty and of 
danger the greatest encouragement to per- 
severe in that struggle his success in which 
was essential to us all. I, therefore, had 
these feelings on the subject of local taxa- 
tion; but I must say that if I had been 
the sternest and bitterest opponent of the 
granting of a single farthing of relief to 
the farmer, I would have been perfectly 
satisfied with the matter, and the manner 
when, in his speech on the Budget, the 
right hon. Gentleman disposed finally of 
the question of local taxation. Well, Sir, 
that is the case with the clergyman. His 
expectations, like the farmers, are smash- 
ed. He will have to pay income tax on 
his income of 120. a year, and to pay on 
his house of 15/. rent towards the house 
tax; although at present he knows nothing 
of either the house tax or the income tax. 
If the right hon. Gentleman’s Budget— 
I make the supposition—I think it is a 
strong one—if his Budget succeeds, this 
clergyman will pay 31. 10s. 3d. in income 
tax, and 1/. 2s. 6d. house tax, making to- 
gether 4/. 12s., or nearly 4 per cent of his 
income. That will be the consequence of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s accession to 
office. Well, my third reason (and it is 
the only other reason with which I will 
trouble the Committee) for opposing the 
reduplication of the house tax, is because 
it is connected with the repeal of the malt 
tax. Now, on the question of the repeal 
of the malt tax, I mean to give no opinion 
which would exclude, under favourable cir- 
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cumstances, its fair and favourable consid- 
eration. Although I grant you you ought 
not to regard the consumption of malt with | 
precisely the same favour as you can look 
upon the consumption of tea or coffee, yet 
on the other hand I must recollect that 
while malt liquor is conterminous on the 
one side with tea and coffee, it is conter- 
minous on the other side with the article of 
spirits, and is still the old beverage of the 
eountry; and if you could succeed in break- 
ing down the monopoly of the brewer’s 
trade, and also effect a modification of the 
licensing system, thereby giving freedom 
to the trade, and ensuring real relief to the 
consumer, and which, if it was found ne- 
cessary, would still leave you a revenue 
from the article in its final manufactured 
state—if such a scheme as that could be 
devised, then I think that the repeal of 
the malt tax might fairly, under certain 
circumstances, come under the considera- 
tion of this House. But the scheme before 
us has no one of these recommendations. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Kent (Sir E. Dering) made a most admi- 
rable and candid speech on this subject. 
He said that the repeal of one-half the 
malt tax would do little or no good, but 
he accepted it as a stepping-stone; and if 
I may venture to interpret in words what 
he did not fully express, I understood him 
to mean that the repeal of half the malt 
tax would leave the remainder of it in a 
position so indefensible, would exhibit the 
tax as so unsatisfactory in itself, and would 
make the amount of evil entailed by the 
restriction so monstrous, as compared with 
the remainder, that it would be a powerful 
lever for effecting the abolition of the rest 
of the tax. That was the reason in my 
opinion which influenced the hon. Baronet. 
But that is not a reason which can or 
ought to influence the House of Commons. 
If we have got, which I shall show that 
we have not, 2,500,000/. of public income 
to dispose of, we must dispose of it in the 
best manner we can. It is not enough to 
say that you will do something by the 
change. You must look over the existing 
duties calmly and candidly, and consider 
by what relief or remission you can do the 
greatest good to the consumer, to trade, 
and to the revenue. By that rule and by 
that rule only, we can judge. And if a 
latent idea lurks in the minds of some that 
although the malt tax may not be a very 
good tax to propose for the public interest 
—may not be a very good proposition for 
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smack and a savour of compensation to the 
public interest about it—then I must say 
that, in the first place, I think it untrue in 


‘the point of fact; and that, in the second 


place, it is entirely at variance with the 
principle which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has him- 
self laid down to-night, and on other nights, 
in the fairest and most explicit manner, 
that all remissions of taxation must be judg- 
ed of as public benefits, and that if any 
benefit accrue to the grower or producer 
of any article, it must be merely that aeci- 
dental benefit that mostly accrues to the 
producer of any article the tax upon which 
is reduced or repealed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been facetious to-night on 
the argument that the reduction of the 
malt tax will not reach the consumer. He 
purported to aim these shafts exclusively 
at the Gentlemen opposed to him; but it 
did appear to me that there was a sidelong 
dart which found its way to the side of one 
of the most respectable Members of this 
House—the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley). There 
is not a greater authority on the subject of 
the malt tax than that hon. Gentleman; 
and what estimate does he give us after 
having studied the question during the 
whole of his Parliamentary career? What 
does he say as to the amount of the benefit 
which is to reach the consumer from the 
repeal of one-half of the malt tax? He 
says that 5d. is the present price of a quart 
of beer; 2d. is the cost price of it, 2d. is 
the duty; 23d. is, as he says, the effect in 
one way or another of the double monopoly 
of the brewers and of the malt tax. Half 
of three farthings, or three-eighths of a 
penny, is then the amount of the reduction 
un a quart of beer. That is, what is now 5d. 
will hereafter be 45d. That is the reduction 
for which we are now called upon to sur- 
render 2,500,0007. of public revenue. 
Taking the reduction as I have stated it, 
it would amount to 73 per cent on the cost 
of the article: but even supposing there 
was a reduction of 10 per cent, I want to 
know how that is to tell on the recovery of 
the revenue. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer has be- 
come a pupil of free trade, and is now 
going to legislate on the principles of free 
trade. One main consideration I must 


tell him in the reduction of a duty is the 
way in which it will stimulate the self-re- 
producing powers of the revenue. And I 
want to know how the 5,000,0002. that he 
now receives from malt are to be repro- 
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duced, or what portion of these 5,000,0000. 
we are to receive under the reduced duty. 
He explained to-night what I confess 
was to me before obscure. He tells us 
that for 1854-5 he has estimated his loss at 
1,700,000. upon peculiar grounds: 600,0001. 
he will then obtain, which will be a pay- 
ment once for all, and which thereafter will 
notaccrue. 200,000I. is the modest sum he 
estimates for the increased consumption— 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: 400,0001. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If it is 400,0002., 
Iam afraid he is rather extravagant in 
that expectation. I will look back to past 
experience. You are now going to reduce 
the malt tax in a manner which will give a 
reduction of 73 per cent, or we will say 10 
per cent, on the price of the article; and 
the question is, what increase will that 
effect in the consumption? In 1830 my 
right hon. Friend near me effected a reduc- 
tion more than twice as great by the repeal 
of the beer duty. By that repeal of the 
beer duty he took 20 per cent off the price 
of the article; and we now find that, after 
the lapse of twenty-two years, the aggre- 
gate increase up to this moment is only 25 

r cent. Well, if 25 per cent increase 
in the consumption is produced in twenty- 
two years by a remission of duty amount- 
ing to 20 per cent on the price of the ar- 
ticle, I want to know what is to be the 
amount of the reproduction of the revenue 
that he now proposes to sacrifice? Well, 
now, that is the most important light in 
which this question strikes me; but I must 
say that I consider his scheme an irrational 
one if considered with regard to producers, 
and to any relief that he may desire to give 
them. He has got a distressed class, for 
I will assume that they are distressed. 
There may, indeed, be some question about 
that; but there is a class that have been 
distressed and have suffered. These are 
the cultivators of the heavy wheat lands, 
and how does he propose to relieve them? 
By a boon to the cultivators of the light 
lands. But how is this boon to reach the 
cultivators of. the heavy lands? Why, it 
is to be filtered through a fourfold or a 
fivefold strainer, and I will certainly give 
but little to the farmer of wheat lands for 
the advantage which will reach him. In 
the first place, it is to be filtered through 
the closely organised trade of the maltster, 
and secondly, through the still more closely 
organised trade of the brewers. It is then 
to be still further diminished by the effect of 
the system of licensing public-houses, and 
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then any benefit of the reduction which may 
survive these three is to be encountered by 
foreign competition, and in comes the malt 
from Belgium and other places to meet the 
British grower of barley. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has made another most important 
announcement to-night, that is, the with- 
drawal of the Excise credits. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: Not the withdrawal. 4 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I confess I cannot 
exactly make out the measure the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes, but it is at any rate 
a reduction or diminution of those credits, 
He proposes to withdraw 600,0007., which 
is practically an advance to the maltsters. 
How does that advance operate? That 
subject was explained by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1830, who then showed that the system 
of advancing capital to the maltster was 
to no small degree a compensation for any 
burden which the duty might entail upon 
the grower; for you actually put capital 
into the hands of the traders, by means of 
that arrangement, the plain effect of which 
—whether wise or not in another point of 
view I do not now inquire—is, that it faci- 
litates the entrance of competitors into the 
malt trade, and by multiplying the number 
of purchasers of barley secures the farmer 
a better price. That 600,000I. is to be 
taken back, the number of maltsters will 
be proportionably narrowed, and the com- 
petition for the farmers’ produce propor- 
tionably diminished, and the price conse- 
quently lowered. Besides the extreme 
partiality of the operation of this remission, 
I look upon it as one of the most inefficient 
measures that could be devised for the 
relief of those agriculturists who are alone 
in a position to urge that they have been 
distressed, I allude to the cultivators of 
heavy lands. I must observe that it is 
altogether, as it appears to me, a most de- 
licate operation which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has undertaken. He is 
going to impose one tax in order to repeal 
another tax. Now that is a most uncom- 
mon proceeding on the part of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Itis an operation which 
may possibly be justified, but it is one that 
is sure to draw upon it the severest and 
most jealous scrutiny. How will this new 
tax be borne? The tax he has proposed 
will fall upon persons spread through all 
classes. It will be felt in every portion of 
the community; and how unpopular will 
that tax become if, being one that is unpo- 
pular in itself, and under any circumstances 
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there is connected with it that idea that 
the right hon. Gentleman has an ulterior 
purpose—that he has lurking behind a 
purpose to turn that reduction of taxation 
which is shown to be so unproductive both 
to the consumer and to the revenue—to 
the compensation of the agriculturists. 
Well, a comparison has been made between 
the proceedings of the present Government 
and those of Sir Robert Peel, and we were 
told last night by the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies that the present Govern- 
ment were acting as nearly as possible upon 
the principles upon which Sir Robert Peel 
proceeded in the year 1842. Now the first 
difficulty which arose in my mind when I 
heard that declaration from a Minister of 
the Crown was this—Does it accord with 
the still more authentic declaration which 
has proceeded from the mouth of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the financial organ 
of the Government? Has the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ever mentioned the name 
of Sir Robert Peel as his leader and guide 
in the measures he now proposes? Has 
he ever referred to that great statesman ip 
terms which can give the slightest rea- 
son for believing that he recognises any 
kindred between the measures of 1842 
and those now before you? Certainly not. 


His announcement is flatly at variance with 
that of the Colonial Secretary. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said, if I understood him rightly, 
that he never promised a revision of taxa- 


tion. What he promised was this—that 
he was going to administer the finances 
of the country upon new principles, that 
were to do everybody good — principles 
that had never been heard of before. 
He said, addressing his constituents, 
‘* Do not suppose that when the new Par- 
liament assembles you will see marshalled 
before you the old parties that have go- 
verned the country; you will have new 
principles of action introduced, and new 
policies, founded on those principles, re- 
commended to the House of Commons.” 
Are these principles then new, or are they 
old, or both new and old? The right hon. 
Gentleman says they are new, the Home 
Secretary says they are old. I do not 
know whether there are any hon. Gentle- 
men in the House who can manage to hold 
with both. I cannot. I am, however, 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
think both that the principles themselves 
are new, and that the mode of carrying 
them into execution is new. I may pre- 
sume to have an opinion on the question of 
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what were Sir Robert Peel’s principles of 
commercial reform. Long associated with 
a recollection that will ever be dear to me; 
and sharing in the first struggles that he 
made for that great object, I must neces. 
sarily have had many opportunities of ob- 
serving the workings of his mind upon the 
subject; and the whole House and the 
country have ample means of knowing by 
records of the time, if their memories do 
not enable them to know, what his prin. 
ciples were. The principles on which his 
commercial reforms rested were—first, to 
set free the raw materials of industry from 
duty. How has the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer acted on 
that principle? There is still one raw ma- 
terial, and a most elementary raw material, 
that Sir Robert Peel, though he had the 
wish, never had the power, and the late 
Government, though they also had the 
wish, never had the power, to entirely free 
from duty—I mean timber. The repeal of 
that duty would have operated most bene- 
ficially for the shipping interest. But I 
have heard an hon. Gentleman to-night say 
that because only 7s. 6d. a ton will be saved 
on one class of ships, and 2s. 6d. on another, 
the relief thus given would be insignificant 
in amount. Why, if the average reduction 
were only 5s. per ton, that would amount 
to 501. or 1007. iw the building of some 
classes of ships. But I wish to point out 
to the Committee that when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer had a surplus of 
1,500,000/7., one principle of Sir Robert 
Peel would have led him to consider whe- 
ther there was any raw material in the 
tariff not set free from fiscal burdens. He 
has, as he says, examined the tariff most 
carefully, but strange to say he has passed 
by the article ef timber. What was the 
next of Sir Robert Peel’s principles? It 
was to remove or diminish duties, protec- 
tive in their character, and especially those 
that fell upon articles of food. Are there 
no duties of that character still remaining 
in the tariff? Are there no duties on 
the importation of butter, or of cheese? 
But the right hon. Gentleman has passed 
them by, and I might mention many other 
instances. He has passed by every ove of 
them—he leaves them as he found them, 
and that is, in his view, acting on the prin- 
ciples of unrestricted competition. He cer- 
tainly does not re-enact protective duties, 
but he stops at the point where he finds © 
the work of reform, and declines to carry 
it on. The third of Sir Robert Peel’s 
principles was to clear from the tariff un- 
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tive and unnecessary duties, whose 
collection absorbed the whole, or the great- 
est part, of the produce. The right hon. 
Gentleman has done nothing whatever in 
pursuance of this principle. The last prin- 
ciple of Sir Robert Peel was to reduce 
the price of highly-taxed articles of food. 
And, passing by every other point in the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel, on that and that 
alone has the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
chosen to bestow, not only his whole sur- 
plus, but a great deal more. Three of 
Sir Robert Peel’s principles he has left 
entirely untouched, and the fourth he has 
exaggerated by the course I have described. 
Does he in that, or does he not, offend 
against another principle of Sir Robert 
Peel?* Whatever Sir Robert Peel did 
with respect to commercial reform, he did 
it always subject to the paramount obliga- 
tion, of which he was conscious, to main- 
tain the principle that ample sums should 
be raised in the year for the service of the 
year, and for the maintenance of a steady 
surplus of revenue above expenditure. He 
never allowed even his eagerness for com- 
mercial reform to make him deviate for 
one moment from that fundamental and 
yet more important view. All his opera- 
tions were conducted subject to the control 
of that principle. It is the principle, as 
I shall presently show, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has disregarded and contemned. That is 
the case, as I conceive, of the commercial 
principles of Sir Robert Peel, and that is 
the relation of the Government to those 
commercial. principles. But Sir Robert 
Peel, it is said, performed the operation 
which the right hon. Gentleman is now 


. preparing. He imposed a tax—the in- 


come tax—to repeal customs duties, a case 
precisely parallel to the course pursued by 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman is going to impose new taxes 
upon the householder; he increases taxes 
that have been paid already, and imposes 
them upon large classes that have not yet 
paid them, in order to repeal a portion of 
the malt tax. That is, I should say, he is 
going to impose a tax on the general body 
of the community, to make a most ineffec- 
tual and worthless attempt at the relief, 
not of a class, but of a portion of a class. 
This is precisely an inversion of the policy 
of Sir Robert Peel, for he imposed a tax 
on a class to relieve the entire body of 
the people. It was to you [turning to the 
Ministerial benches] that he made his ap- 
peal. You—the party opposite—are the 
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men he called upon, as the possessors of 
property, to you he made his special ap- 
peal to accept the income tax, in order 
that that relief might be given to the 
springs of industry, and to the great con- 
suming classes of the country. You an- 
swered that appeal, and I hope you will now 
maintain the character you then gained by 
the support you gave Sir Robert Peel, in 
the struggle for that great benefit which 
you enabled him to confer on his country. 
I proceed to another question which must 
not be omitted, for it is of vital impor- 
tance, and lies right at the root of the 
whole discussion before us—I mean the 
question of the income tax. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Colonies 
is very much mistaken if he thinks that 
in approaching that question, all he has to 
do is to set aside the particular objection 
that I have taken as regards the particular 
case of the fundholder, or to pass jokes at 
the expense of what he calls my ingenuity. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment may depend upon it that they 
have opened a question of a most formid- 
able character; and in what position is it 
presented to us to-night ? I really thought, 
until the distinction that was made to- 
night, that we had a definite and intelligi- 
ble plan presented tous. There is nothing 
that can excuse the Government, or acquit 
them of the heaviest responsibility to the 
country, if they open a question like that 
of rearranging the different contributions 
of all classes in the country to the income 
tax, unless the production of a plan which 
shall be intelligible—which may be sub- 
jected to scrutiny—which may be tried on 
its merits—and which will meet the view 
of the public as a plan, and not merely as 
an abstraction. If, on the other hand, a 
Government — because they know that 
amongst a large class of the community 
there is great favour entertained for a par- 
ticular mode or principle of taxation—de- 
part from the sound rule that binds them 
to submit their propositions, and to be 
responsible not merely for the general 
ideas on which they are based, but for the 
means by which they will be carried into 
execution—if a Government thinks proper 
to appeal to favour for the support of their 
principle without confronting the difficulty 
of carrying it into effect, then I can only 
say that whatever others may do with 
regard to the financial poliey of such 8 
Government, I will be the firmest oppo- 


nent of such a financial policy, because I 
know that such a course of pandering to 
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the worst elements of popular feeling and 
the coarsest passions, must expose the 
country to the gravest dangers. We are 
told that it is necessary to moderate and 
check the progress of democracy; but 
there is no surer way of advancing the 

rogress of democracy than by casting 
fooss on the world attractive and seductive 
schemes with regard to financial arrange- 
ments, which those who propose them 
know cannot be carried into effect. I 
shall explain in a few words the view and 
policy with which the income tax was first 
propounded; and I may say, by way of 
preface, that the case of the fundholders 
is one of a score of cases with which hon. 
Gentlemen will have to deal; and I shall 
endeavour to show, when the proper time 
comes, that if you arrange the income tax 
in good faith as I understand it, that good 
faith will compel you to place the fund- 
holder at the lowest rate. Has the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer submitted to us a plan for the 
reconstruction of the income tax, or has 
he not? I say that a man who promises 
to vary the different rates of the income 
tax in different schedules, without having 
formed his plan for doing so, is guilty of a 
high offence against the public. I say 
that, because it appears from what was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman to-night 
that the question is involved in almost 
hopeless obscurity. [‘* No, no!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen who did not hear the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) may find it 
convenient to say ‘‘no;” but that right 
hon. Gentleman tested the plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he showed that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who says he will distinguish 
between realised and precarious incomes, 
has, according to his Resolution, proceeded 
upon no principle whatever; and if I un- 
derstood the answer of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it was this, that not having had 
time to adjust the details of his plan, he 
had proposed the tax upon the basis of 
the old schedules without change; but if 
the right hon. Gentleman has had no time 
to think about details, how was it he came 
to introduce exemptions with respect to 
clergymen? Is not that a point of detail? 
In the first place, as to the suggestion so 
pleasantly put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Committee should affirm the 
Resolution, hon. Members should recollect 
that if we vote in Committee of Ways and 
Means that Resolution of his relating to 


Mr. Gladstone 
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the income tax, we shall be absolutely pre. 
cluded by the forms and rules of the House 
from raising the full rate on certain income 
or property. Schedule D is now going to 
pay 5} per cent; and what is contained in 
Schedule D? The entire realised mer. 
cantile capital of the country—every far. 
thing of it—is contained in Schedule D, 
The foreign fundholders in this country, 
unless they happen to have their dividends 
paid by an agent, are to be taxed 54d,; 
but if the dividends are paid by an agent 
in this country, then they are to be taxed 
at 7d. I may be met by being told that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has no 
‘idea of the amount of foreign funds and 
securities held in this country; but well. 
informed men in the City of London have 
told me that they do not amount to less 
than 80,000,0002. or 100,000,0007.; not 
so great, certainly, in amount as the mer- 
ceantile capital—that may be calculated by 
hundreds of millions—another of the ex- 
ceptions with which we shall have to deal. 
It appears that the great finance Minister 
who is going to revise your system of tax- 
ation, and introduce new plans that will 
benefit every one and injure no one—who 
is going, above all, to reconstruct your in- 
come tax—asks you to pass a vote to put 
53d. on Schedule D, which ‘will prevent 
you from putting the full tax on all this 
realised income, which he says himself 
ought to pay the full tax. The view of 
the income tax as first proposed was one 
that did honour to the great statesman 
who conceived it. It was undoubtedly 
required in part to meet a deficit, but it 
had also this ulterior and principal purpose 
—to effect a great and needful commercial 
reform; to lighten the springs of industry; 
to give activity to trade, and to cheapen 
commodities of all descriptions. My belief 
is, that Sir Robert Peel viewed the income 
tax as a temporary measure—[* Hear, 
hear !’”?]—by which I mean a measure that 
was to continue in force so long as the 
great reason that called it into existence 
was to continue in foree. I mean a bond 
fide temporary measure, & temporary mea- 
sure not limited absolutely to three or five 
years, but the number of years that would 
be required to effect completely a great sys- 
tem of commercial reform. That was the 
true basis of the income tax. The income 
tax is odious in the judgment of many 
Gentlemen in this House, and I do not 
think it is an unreasonable sentiment; it is 
open to argument, but I do not pretend to 
say it is an unreasonable opinion. It may 
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be thought to bear hardly on various 
classes of persons—on annuitants, on per- 
sons receiving salaries, and, above all, on 
persons in professions; and, in a secondary 
degree, on persons exercising trades—but 
surely that which brought the bane brought 
also, in no small degree, the antidote. 
With a tax of 7d. on actual receipts, and 
as regarded Jand with a tax of 7d. on 
something more than actual receipts, com- 
mercial reforms were effected that made 
the receipts far larger than they ever had 
been before. And though persons receiv- 
ing salaries, and engaged in professions, 
might at first sight undoubtedly object to 
paying the same rate as the possessors 
of property, I will ask, were not the arti- 
eles which they consumed cut down in 
price, and did they not receive the benefit 
of that reduction? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman very properly said, in speaking of 
the clerk, that there is no one who received 
so much advantage from the imposition of 
the income tax and the commercial re- 
forms as he has done, because he is a con- 
sumer and is not a producer of any saleable 
commodities; but does not the right hon. 
Gentleman see that that applies to the 
whole class of persons receiving salaries ? 
But though I say this, I don’t deny that 
the question of the reconstruction of the 
income tax is open. All I say to the 
right hon. Gentleman is this, ‘* Let us 
have a plan.”” I consider that the House 
of Commons will forfeit and forget its 
duty if it deals with this matter in the 
abstract. Instead of commanding the re- 
spect of the country, and making a pro- 
vision for its permanent interest, it will 
become a mere panderer to public opinion, 
and be driven hither and thither by the 
force of it, What is the use of a Minister 
of the Crown rising in his place, and say- 
ing the time is come when we must re- 
cognise a difference between temporary 
and precarious incomes, and when chal- 
lenged upon the absurdities and anomalies, 
inconsistencies and self-contradictions, of 
his plan, by a Gentleman in this House, 
he says, ‘‘ That is not my plan! I found 
it in the schedules as they stand; but they 
are all to be reconstructed.”’ I must say 
one word on a small interlude that took 
place, in vindication of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), whom the right hon. Gentleman 
said, he would not say he greatly respected, 
but rather whom he greatly regarded. 

The CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE. 
QUER said, that whatever might have 
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escaped him in the haste of expression, he 
certainly had not intended to use the words 
in question in the sense in which they were 
applied by the right hon. Gentleman, 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If it were a mere 
hasty word, of course I should be the last 
person to take notice of it; but an allusion 
has been made by my right hon. Friend 
(Sir James Graham), in which I am part 
proprietor. I refer to the comparison which 
he drew between the position of a Bishop 
and a Judge. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for the Colonies denied the com- 
parison, because he said a Judge could be 
removed from his office; and I now venture 
to say a Bishop may be deposed. If my 
right hon. Friend pursues the case a little 
further he will see that the two cases ap- 
proximate as closely as possible. I refer 
him to an Act that passed in 1843, under 
which a Bishop who is incapable may have 
the spiritualities of his diocese transferred 
to another ecclesiastic. I have asked the 
Governor of the Bank of England, who 
agrees in principle with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he will accept his plan, 
and he said it was impossible; for what 
does the right hon. Gentleman do? The 
salient point of the whole case is on the 
public annuities, above all annuities for 
years expiring in 1860. They were in the 
one case always chosen by common con- 
sent, to make visible, as it was thought, 
the uncertainty and inequality of the pre- 
sent law. The right hon. Gentleman leaves 
this capital and crying grievance—so much 
a grievance, indeed, that it has always been 
made by common consent the standard- 
bearer to the rest, precisely where he 
found it. The annuitant is still included 
in Schedule C, and is still liable to 7d. in 
the pound on his interest and his capital. 
Now, the fact is, no two men have agreed 
upon a plan for getting rid of these diffi- 
culties. You appointed a Committee, which 
sat in 1851 and 1852, and examined wit- 
nesses. The Committee looked the ques- 
tion boldly in the face, and the consequence 
was they could not agree upon a plan. The 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume) 
agreed upon a plan, but he agreed with 
whom? Why, he agreed with himself. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for South 
Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) agreed upon a 
plan too, and he also agreed with himself. 
I did hope that at least some ten or twelve 
men in the Cabinet had agreed upon a con- 
certed measure; but after what has passed 
this evening, | see that the Government, 
no more than anybody else, has got a 
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lan. I have now endeavoured to deal 
manfully with this question. I say it be- 
hoved the Government to inquire into this 
subject, and see if they could not discover 
a plan which would be likely to satisfy the 
wishes of the community. I see at least 
no reason why they should announce that 
they intended to give effect to the princi- 
ple before they had inquired whether effect 
could be given to it or not. It is bad 
enough when private Members of Parlia- 
ment make flaunting promises to the com- 
munity which they cannot perform; but it 
is far worse when a Government appointed 
to stop the progress of democracy, stoops 
to pursue a similar course, and endeavours 
to call upon a Conservative party to sup- 
port them. Now I beg to touch on the last 
subject, I think, on which I shall trouble 
the Committee. I pass from the income 
tax with only this remark, which I com- 
mend to the serious consideration of hon. 
Gentlemen—namely, that while I blame 
the conduct of the Government, I can 
make no complaint I must say of the fa- 
vourable reception which their proposition, 
if it may be so called, appears to have met 
with at the hands of the great bulk of 
their supporters. Those hon. Gentlemen 


especially represent the landed interest in 


this House. They already pay the full 
rate of income tax, and they are now ready 
to accede to the principle of the plan which 
will not only lead them to continue paying 
that full amount, but which will, through 
the operation of exemptions, throw on them 
a larger burden. But I wish to commend 
this point seriously to their consideration. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says it is 
time to recognise the distinction between 
permanent and precarious incomes. So 
far lam ready to follow him, saving al- 
ways my right to support the case of the 
fundholder. 
the examination of his plan. But the right 
hon. Gentleman, and those who support 
him, should consider that there is another 
kind of gradation of which little or nothing 
has yet been said. It is no doubt true, 
that the medical man with his 3001. a year 
is @ poorer man, and a good deal more so, 
than he who has 300/. in the funds. But 
is there not the yeoman of 50I. a year, 
who cannot quite so well afford to pay 7d. 


in the pound, as the Duke of this or the | 
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or 100,900/.? I hope hon. Gentlemen will 
well consider whether they are prepared 
not only to distinguish between the land. 
owner and the professional man, but like- 
wise to graduate between the holders of 
Jarge and the holders of small properties, 
I come now to the question which is vital 
to the whole of this matter. Has the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I ask, in. 
cluded in his new scheme principles that 
involve the subversion of all those rules of 
prudence heretofore deemed necessary for 
the conduct of the financial affairs of this 
country? Has he, in other words, pre- 
sented to the House a Budget without a 
surplus? I submit, without the slightest 
doubt, that he has presented a Budget 
without a surplus. [The CHANCELLOR of 
the Excuequer: Yes, there is 400,0001.] 
Well, if you hold to that, I will tell you 
how that matter stands. The case is 
really this: the Exchequer Loan Fund 
Commissioners have had two systems of 
administration. In one of. those systems, 
which to a certain extent depended on each 
other, there wasa discretionary power given, 
and if the accounts be accurate, there has 
been a considerable profit from the opera- 
tions which have been conducted in the 
exercise of that discretion. Whilst, how- 
ever, the Commission in the free exercise 
of its right arm had been making money 
for the public, it had been spending money 
faster than it made it by the compulsory 
exercise of its left arm. The right hon. 
Gentleman has now for the first time in 
detail told us plainly that the 400,000/. 
which appear in the Ways and Means, and 
which constitute his sole surplus, are 
400,000/., not belonging to the services of 
the year, not drawn from the people by the 
service of the year, but repayments of 
money formerly obtained upon the credit 
of the country. The right hon. Baronet 
stated that the Government did not send 
its balances to the Bank because the Bank 
allowed no interest. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman can hardly have considered the ele- 
mentary terms between the Government 
and the Bank. It was true in the letter, 
but not in the spirit, that the Bank gave 
interest for the balances of the Govern- 
ment. But what does it matter whether 
you receive interest on your balances, or 
the Bank engages to transact your busi- 


Marquess of that, who, being like the yeo- | ness, and lend you money when required 


man in possession of landed property, differ at small rates of interest? 
from him in this, that while he possesses , 
landed property of the value of 501. a year, | , 
| ances, and will be regulated by their 


they possess landed property worth 50,0001. 
Mr. Gladstone 


When the 
Bank Charter comes to be granted, the 
directors will cast up their average bal- 
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amount, as to the terms which they will 
give you for itsrenewal. A worthy Alder- 
man (Mr. Alderman Thompson) entered 
the other night into a defence of the Bud- 
get; but, Oh, what a smash, what a cruel 
wreck and ruin, has that right hon. Gen- 
tleman made of that defence this evening ! 
The right hon. Gentleman has, for the 
first time, in unmistakeable terms, stated 
that his surplus consisted only of the re- 
payment of money borrowed, or the crea- 
tion of a debt; and the question the Com- 
mittee has now to consider is, whether 
they will give their sanction to a financial 
scheme founded upon a surplus so ob- 
tained. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to vamp up a surplus out of bor- 
rowed money, and with that fictitious sur- 
plus he hoped to obtain the sanction of the 
Committee. I fully agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Committee in 
1822 recommended that this fund should 
be devoted to ‘‘ Ways and Means,’’ in 
order to its being applied to the payment 
of the debt; but at that time there was 
a considerable surplus revenue. The same 
remark will apply to the recommendation 
of the Committee of 1828, also quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I am well 
satisfied with one or two of the explana- 
tions offered by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I was pleased with what he said 
with respect to the Kafir war, and I can- 
not bring myself to criticise his intelligence 
too harshly. Let us cherish the illusion, 
if it be one, till, at all events, it is dis- 
a by intelligence not open to dispute. 

thank him also for his explanation re- 


specting the malt tax for the years 1854 
and 1855, though I think he has not al- 
lowed sufficient for the drawback, or for 
that reduction in the quantity of malt con- 
sumed by the brewers previous to the 


drawback. I think, however, that accord- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
showing, the loss in subsequent years upon 
the malt tax will be an enormous loss most 
slowly replaced. But I am not at all sa- 
tisfied with his statement respecting the 
refining of sugar in bond. It will have 
the effect of increasing differential duties, 
and increasing the expense of collecting 
the revenue. In his statement with re- 
spect to the income tax there is a palpable 
hiatus in his figures, and upon adding them 
up the total falls short by nearly 140,0000. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s surplus con- 
sists of the Exchequer Loan Fund; which 
is, in fact, a surplus of borrowed money, 
and it is clear, from the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s statement of the revenue, that 
there is an actual deficiency. These are 


‘not times when we ought to trifle with 


the revenue. No economy is so good as 
that of maintaining the finances in a high 
state of credit. The right hon. Gentleman 
has referred with triumph to the high price 
of the funds; but every one knows that the 
money market is, to a great extent, regu- 
lated by those who buy with the view of 
selling again immediately for profit, and 
not with a view to permanent investment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has de- 
parted from the sound policy of supporting 
a surplus revenue, and no Minister will 
ever receive my support for his financial 
policy which proceeds upon such a system. 
It is a principle most dangerous, and most 
of all dangerous and inconsistent in a Con- 
servative Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of terminating the war of 
classes. Why, Sir, he has done more than 
any other man to revive and renew that 
war; and if I saw the hon. Member for the 
West Riding (Mr. Cobden) in his place, 
who I know to be as strongly attached to 
the principle of establishing a difference in 
the income tax, I would make my appeal 
to him, and say, ‘* That is your principle, 
and you are ready to adopt a reasonable 
plan for that purpose; but, I ask you, if 
you approve of a Government which, in 
submitting its plan, announces a popular 
principle, obtains a temporary harvest of 
popularity, and ieaves the question of giv- 
ing effect to its announcements to the ehap- 
ter of .accidents.’’ I will ask hon. Gentle- 
men who are so squeamish on the subject 
of anxiety for popularity, if they heard the 
speech of the right hon. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he has laid out before 
the public the good deeds of the Govern- 
ment, as a shopman lays out his wares? 
Many similar deeds have been done by 
former Governments, but they were never 
paraded before the House and country as 
they have been by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-night; as though they were 
the carrying out of one of the “ new prin- 
ciples ” upon which we are hereafter to be 
governed. I hope that this country, if it 
has not been governed by enchanters and 
magicians, has at any rate been governed 
by men of sense and honour in former 
years; and I venture to say that no man 
who has held high office has not over and 
over again effected operations when the oc- 
casion required, of equal or greater impor- 
tance, without parading them to the House 
in a speech on the Budget. When speak 
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of the right hon. Gentleman renewing the 
war of classes, I do not mean that he is 
reviving it on the question of protection ; 
but I found my statement on the fact of 
his having launched opinions with respect 
to the reconstruction of the income tax, not 
supported by any executory means. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer closed his 
speech by stating that he was opposed by 
a coalition. What is the meaning of these 
charges of combination and coalition? and 
where is the evidence by which they are 
supported? Is it because the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Halifax (Sir C. 
Wood) opposes the Budget—and [ likewise 
have the misfortune to do so—that there 
is therefore a factious combination between 
us? Does the evidence of factious com- 
bination depend upon concurrence in a 
vote? If so, why was not the complaint 
of combination raised about a fortnight 
ago, when we, from a sense of justice and 
duty, gave a vote not altogether inconve- 
nient to the Government? And why is it, 
because we now conscientiously differ and 
dissent from the financial policy of the Go- 
vernment, that we are not to be free again 
to give an honest and independent vote ? 
It seems to me that the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies ap- 
pears to think that they have a vested in- 
terest in the votes of hon. Members near 
me. I vote against the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not only be- 
cause I disapprove upon general grounds 
of the principles of that Budget, but em- 
phatically and peculiarly because in my 
conscience—though it may be an erroneous 
belief—it is my firm conviction that the 
Budget is one, I will not say the most libe- 
ral, nor the most radical, but I will say 
the most subversive in its tendencies and ul- 
timate effects which I have ever known sub- 
mitted to this House. It is the most regard- 
less of those general rules of prudence which 
it is absolutely necessary we should pre- 
serve, and which it is perfectly impossible 
that this House, as a popular assembly, 
should observe unless the Government sets 
us the example, and uses its influence to 
keep us in the right course. Sir, the House 
of Commons is a noble assembly, worthy of 
its historical and traditional associations ; 
but it is too much to expect that we should 
teach the Executive its duty in elementary 
matters of administration and finance. if 
I vote against the Government, I vote in 
support of those Conservative principles, 
which I thank God are common in a great 
degree to all parties in the British House 


Mr. Gladstone 
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of Commons, but of which I thought it was 
the peculiar pride and glory of the Con. 
servative party to be the champions and 
the leaders. Are you not the party of 
1842? Are you not the party who, in 
times of difficulty, chose to cover a deficit, 
and to provide a large surplus? And are 
you the same party to be united now in a 
time of prosperity, to convert a large sur. 
plus into a deficiency? I appeal to you by 
what you then were. I appeal to you to 
act now as you did then. Us you have 
east off. 1 do not blame you for that, 
I am, indeed, always disposed to view with 
regret the rupture of party ties—my dis- 
position is rather to retain them. I confess 
that I look, if not with suspicion, at least 
with disapprobation, on any one who is 
disposed to treat party connections as 
matters of small importance. My opinion 
is that party ties closely appertain to those 
principles of confidence which we entertain 
for the House of Commons. But us you 
have cast off for inconsistency. Have we 
ever complained of that? Have we ever 
made it matter of charge against you? 
No, certainly not; you owe us no grudge 
on that account. But you must remember 
that you also have a character to maintain 
—that you also are on your trial—that you 
also are bound to look with suspicion on 
those principles of financial policy which 
depart from those rules that not only all 
statesmen, but the common sense of the 
country, agree to be essential to the pros- 
perity of this nation. You are now asked 
to vote for a Budget which consecrates, as 
it were, the principle of a deficiency, and 
which endangers the public credit of the 
country, and which may peril our safety— 
if, indeed, the circumstances of the present 
day are circumstances of uneasiness ; and 
if the Government have thought it right to 
call upon you for increased exertions in 
providing for the defences of the country, 
I say, then, that I vote against this 
Budget in concert—at least in company 
—with the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Halifax, feeling that in giving that 
vote I do the work, so far as depends upon 
me, which you ought to join with me in 
doing. I do not express that sentiment in 
an offensive manner, but I say it because I 
feel deeply attached—having sat for 80 
many years in this House, and having been 
connected during many of those years with 
public office, I feel profoundly attached— 
to the institutions of the country. I look 
back with regret upon the days when I sat 
nearer to mapy of my hon. Friends 
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opposite than I now am, and I feel it my 
duty to use that freedom of speech which 
lam sure, as Englishmen, you will tolerate, 
when I tell you that if you give your 
assent and your high authority to this most 
unsound and destructive principle on which 
the financial scheme of the Government is 
based—you may refuse my appeal now— 
you may accompany the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
into the lobby; but my belief is that the 
day will come when you will look back 
upon this vote—as its consequences sooner 
or later unfold themselves—you will look 
back upon this vote with bitter, but with 
late and ineffectual regret. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 286 ; 
Noes 305: Majority 19. 
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that this House adjourn until Monday 
next, 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, December 20, 1852. 


Minutes.] Pusiic But,—2* Stamp Duties on 
Patents for Inventions. 


MINISTERIAL EXPLANATION. 

The Eart of DERBY, having laid some 
papers on the table, said: My Lords, it is 
consistent with the usual practice, and I 
think conducive to the public advantage, 
that a Minister, in announcing to your 
Lordships’ House the dissolution of the 
Government over which he has been called 
on to preside, should enter into some ex- 
planation of the causes which have led to 
an event which cannot but be productive, 
| in every case, of more or less of disturb- 
| ance to public affairs. My Lords, the re- 





| sponsibility of lightly abandoning oftiee is, 
in my judgment, not less than that of 
lightly accepting it; and it is right that 
) | your Lordships, that the other House of 
The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE-/| Parliament, and that the country at large, 


QUER: With regard to the vote just! should be satisfied that those who were 
come to by the Committee, it will perhaps | charged with the important duties of offi- 


be more convenient for the transaction of 
public business that the House at its rising 
should adjourn to Monday. 


I shall there- 


| cial responsibility should not throw up the 


discharge of those duties on light and 
trivial grounds—on minor differences of 


fore at present move that you report | opinion among the members of the Admin- 
progress and ask leave to sit again. 


House 
progress. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Four o’clock in the morning, till Monday 


next. 


resumed ; 


Committee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, December 17, 1852. 


MrvvtEs. ] 

rington. 

Pustic Bitt.—1* 
Inventions. 


THE MINISTRY. 
The Eart of MALMESBURY: My | ent constituencies, and of the policy pro- 


| istration, and, least of all, on grounds that 


report | partake of private pique or personal feel- 


ing. On the present occasion I believe it 
| will be unnecessary for me to trespass 
| upon your Lordships’ attention for any 
| length of time, because the causes which 
|have led to the dissolution of the present 
| Government lie upon the surface, and are 
| patent to all mankind. It is unnecessary 


| for me, my Lords, on the present occasion 
| to advert to the circumstances under which 
the Government advised the dissolution of 
pal - | ; : 

Took the Oaths.—The Lord Car-| +h. jast Parliament, or to the declarations 
Stamp Duties on Patents for | We made previous to that dissolution, re- 
| garding the policy and the principles which 
}it was about to pursue. 
| 


i 


A careful exa- 
mination of the returns made by the differ- 


Lords, in consequence of what took place | fessed by the candidates at their several 
in the House of Commons last night, | elections, rendered the position of the Go- 
with respect to the Resolutions moved by | vernment, and of the other parties in the 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in | State, a matter of no uncertainty, and of 
consequence of the unavoidable absence of | easy calculation. It was clear that there 
the Prime Minister, who has gone to see | were of the supporters of the Government, 
Her Majesty at Osborne, I shall move} on questions not involving the questions of 
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free trade or a protective policy, but of 
parties who were generally disposed to 
give their confidence to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, 310 Gentlemen. There were 
three other parties—if, indeed, there were 
not more—the first including in it all the 
various gradations of opinion, from the 
high aristocratic and exclusive Whig, down 
to the wildest theorist and the most ex- 
treme Radical, those parties, in all their 
ramifications, comprising somewhere about 
260 Members. The third party consisted 
of Gentlemen from the sister kingdom, prin- 
cipally representing the views of the Trish 
Roman Catholic clergy, and holding the 
extreme doctrines of the Ultramontane 
school—all of them pledged by their decla- 
rations to use their utmost endeavours for 
the overthrow of the present or any other 
Government which is not prepared to act 
upon their extreme opinions. Further, 
there was a fourth party, numerically small, 
comprehending from thirty to thirty-five 
Members, Gentlemen of great personal 
worth, of great eminence and respecta- 
bility, possessing considerable official ex- 
perience and a large amount of talent— 
Gentlemen who once professed, and I be- 
lieve do still profess, Conservative opinions. 
Those Gentlemen possess talents which 
would reflect credit on any Administration, 
but their numbers, as I stated, are com- 
aratively small. In this state of things 
it was obvious that Her Majesty’s present 
Government, though they had by far the 
largest party, and were nearly a moiety of 
the whole House of Commons, yet they 
did not possess the support of an absolute 
majority in that House, and that conse- 
quently, if occasion should be taken, if it 
should be the will of all the three other 
stag to whom I have referred to com- 

ine in carrying out a movement for 
the overthrow of the Government—those 
three parties so combining — whatever 
power they might possess for the forma- 
tion of another Government—bhad full 
power to destroy and overthrow that which 
existed. We were not long to be left 
in doubt as to whether the will existed 
on the part of those to whom I have al- 
luded, to overthrow the Government. Be- 
fore we had an opportunity of bringing 
forward any specific measures, notice was 
given of. a Motion by a Gentleman holding 
extreme opinions—a Gentleman of whom I 
desire to speak with all respect, because 
he has throughout consistently maintained 
and steadily supported the same opinions 
when they were unpopular which he did 
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when subsequently ratified by public opin- 
ion, so that he at all events has a perfect 
right to plume himself on the consistency 
of his opinions—and to the hands of no 
man could a declaration of free-trade po- 
licy be more fitly consigned. But the hon, 
Gentleman, as I have said, holds extreme 
opinions; and in order that the Govern. 
ment might be placed in a minority on that 
question, before we had any opportunity 
of bringing forward our measures, it was 
necessary that a concert should take place 
among all the parties to whom I have 
referred, because, without such concert, 
the Government would still be in a ma- 
jority. My Lords, we are speaking here 
of no doubtful question. We have had 
some curious revelations made to us by a 
right hon. Baronet a Member of the other 
House, who has lifted the curtain, admitted 
us behind the scenes, shown us the actors 
preparing for their parts, and discussin 

the most convenient phrases to be adopt 

in order to obtain that universal concur- 
rence which was necessary to accomplish 
their object, and studiously concerting their 
measures, so as to place the Government 
in a minority. An incident, my Lords, of 
almost a dramatic character, interfered 
with the full execution ‘of that well-con- 
sidered and well-concerted plan; for when 
these concerted measures appeared ready 
for execution, an Amendment was moved 
in another and an unexpected quarter, 
which placed the matter on a different foot- 
ing, and prevented that union of Whigs, 
Conservatives, and Radicals, which was ne- 
cessary for the Government to be placed in 
a minority. My Lords, the Government 
escaped defeat on this oecasion by the 
falling asunder of the different materials 
of which that discordant combination was 
composed. We then proceeded to bring 
forward and to submit to Parliament the 
financial policy on which we proposed to 
conduct the business of the country; and 
after a lengthened debate in the House of 
Commons, by the union again of all the 
three parties, the Government were defeat- 
ed in a House almost unprecedentedly full 
—a House, I believe, in which there were 
not more than six-and-twenty Members in 
the whole House, who, in one way or the 
other, did not record their opinions, In 
that House so constituted, the Government 
were subjected to a defeat by a minority of 
nineteen. If we had been defeated on 
some minor and incidental point —if it 
were on some detail of a measure, the 
general principle of which was assented 
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to by Parliament—greatly as I should feel | great experience and considerable ability— 


the position of the Government weakened 
by being subjected to a defeat even on a 
minor matter—greatly as preceding Go- 
vernments have been weakened of late 
years by submitting to repeated defeats 
and repeated reversals of their policy—in- 
convenient as I should have considered 
such a state of things to be—still I do not 
consider I should have been justified by a 
defeat on a minor question in abandoning 
the duties confided to me by Her Majesty. 
But, my Lords, this defeat was on no minor 
question—it was on the basis of our whole 
financial policy—let me rather say it was 
ostensibly on the basis of the financial po- 
licy which was to be established in the 
country; but in reality and in truth it was, 
and it was known to be—it was avowed to 
be—a vote that was to determine the con- 
fidence or the want of confidence of the 
House of Commons in the present Govern- 
ment. I need not stop to prove that such 
was the issue really intended by the vote 
of the other House of Parliament—such 
was the issue laid before the country; 
and on such an issue Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment haying sustained an unequivocal 
defeat, I felt, and my Colleagues felt with 


me, that no option remained for us but to 
tender to Her Majesty the resignation of 
those offices with which She had entrusted 
us, but which we were no longer able to 
perform with satisfaction to ourselves, or 
with the ability to carry out our own views 


and objects. On the morning after we had 
sustained that defeat—my Lords, I speak 
only of the faets of the case, I am not 
about to argue upon them; something I 
perhaps might have said with regard to 
the character of the combination, and the 
animus displayed in this settled purpose to 
overthrow the Government; but I wish to 
abstain from all expressions, the use of 
which ean by possibility give rise to con- 
troversy or angry feeling—having had a 
distinct declaration of want of confidence 
on the part of the House of Commons, and 
having ascertained that my Colleagues 
unanimously concurred with me as to the 
only course we ought to pursue, I proceeded 
to wait upon Her Majesty, and to tender to 
Her, in my own name and that of my Col- 
leagues, the humble resignation of our 
offices. Her Majesty was pleased to ac- 


cept our resignation, and signified Her | 


pleasure, which was acted upon in the| 
that if the Government about to be formed 


course of the same day, to send for and 
take the advice of two noblemen, Members 
of your Lordships’ House—both of them of 








of long practice in public life, and one of 
them—I speak without the slightest disre- 
spect of the other—peculiarly distinguished, 
not only by long experience, but by his 
well-known moderation and temper, by the 
spirit of mingled firmness and courtesy with 
which he has on all occasions discharged 
his duties here, and which is admirably 
calculated to conciliate friends and to dis- 
arm opposition. The noble Marquess to 
whom I allude was prevented by illness 
from attending the summons of Her Ma- 
jesty ; and on the following day, in answer 
to a further summons from Her Majesty, 
the Earl of Aberdeen—the other nobleman 
to whom I refer—waited upon Her Majesty 
and received Her Majesty’s commands— 
which he signified his readiness to obey— 
to undertake the formation of a new Ad- 
ministration. My Lords, on what principle 
that Administration is to be formed, how 
that Administration is to be composed—of 
what its materials, and of’ what views and 
principles, I know nothing, We shall, I 
presume, before long, receive from the 
noble Earl himself a full declaration of 
his intentions and views on these subjects. 
I remember, and probably your Lordships 
remember also, that on more than one oc- 
casion the noble Earl has declared in this 
House that—the question of free trade ex- 
cepted—he knew none on which there was 
any difference of opinion between himself 
and Her Majesty’s present Government. 
I presume, then, that it is the intention of 
the noble Earl—and I shall believe it until 
I hear it contradicted by himself—to carry 
on the Government, if he is enabled to form 
one, upon strictly Conservative agp aa 
and in a Conservative spirit. My Lords, 
how those principles are to be carried out 
at present, with such associates and with 
such support as I apprehend the noble Earl 
must avail himself of, I confess I entertain 
some little doubt and anxiety, But of this 
I shall say nothing—lI shall abstain from a 
single expression which can have the effect 
of prejudging the course to be pursued by 
the noble Earl. This I may say in his ab- 
sence, as I would say in his presence, that 
I am confident he relies, and he may justly 
rely, on haying more forbearance shown 
him by the great Conservative party with 
which I have the honour to act, than that 
Conservative party has experienced at the 
hands of others. I venture to promise 


be conducted upon Conservative principles, 
and with a view to resist the onward pro- 
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gress of democratic power in the constitu- 
tion—in that event, the noble Earl may 
rely on having, if not the cordial, at all 
events the sincere and conscientious sup- 
port of the great Conservative party in this 
country. He will find, if the past cannot 
be altogether forgotten, that at least per- 
sonal feeling shall exercise no influence on 
our conduct; and he will find that he will 
be encountered on the part of myself and 
my friends by no factious opposition, and 
that he will be met by no unprincipled 
combination. My Lords, for my own part, 
I need hardly say that personally to myself 
the surrender of office is no sacrifice, and 
costs no pain in personal feeling. It would, 
indeed, be a deep mortification to me if in 
resigning the trust reposed in my hands 
by my Sovereign, I left the country in a 
less advantageous position than I found it; 
but I rejoice to think that, short as has 
been the period during which I and my 
Colleagues have held office, that period 
has not been without some advantage to 
the country—that period has not elapsed 
without some beneficial measures having 
been carried; and that we shall leave the 
country in a condition of as great peace 
and tranquillity as we found it. My Lords, 
I have no hesitation in saying that, in re- 
gard to the foreign relations of the coun- 
try, we leave it in a more advantageous 
state—that our foreign relations are in a 
more friendly and in a more satisfactory 
position—than when my noble Friend the 
Foreign Secretary received charge of that 
department ; and I rejoice to have this op- 
portunity of bearing my testimony to one 
than whom no one has been more unspar- 
ingly, and, I venture to say, more unjustly 
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maligned than my noble Friend. From 
first to last I have had no cause for any- 
thing but self-gratulation in having obtain- 
ed in the Foreign Department the services 
of one who, without previous political expe- 
rience, has brought to bear an ability, a di- | 
ligence, and a good judgment on the affairs | 
of his department, which reflect the highest | 
eredit upon him, and which I venture to say, | 
without fear of contradiction, has extorted | 
the applause and admiration of old and ex- | 
perienced diplomatists, against whose views 

he has on more than one occasion had to 

combat, and successfully to combat. If 

we look to the department of law, we shall 

find that greater improvements and reforms 

have taken place in that department du- | 
ring the last twelve months than have 

taken place for many years previous— | 
reforms of a magnitude and importance | 
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which have gained the acknowledgments 
both of the Members of this House and of 
the country at large. For these reforms 
we are indebted to the zeal and assiduity, 
and distinguished talent and thorough pro- 
fessional knowledge of my noble and learn- 
ed Friend who sits on the woolsack, and 
for whom, when he quits it, it will be diffi- 
cult, indeed, for any Government to find a 
suecessor who will not give the country 
cause to regret the change. I take no 
credit to the present Government for the 
state of our finances; but I think I may 
take credit for our having done this—for 
having for the first time broken the apathy, 
the dangerous apathy, which for so many 
years has existed, to the injury of the pub- 
lie service, in regard to the internal de- 
fences of this country. And if we leave 
the affairs of this country in such a state 
that there is no fear of hostility from abroad 
—in a state of friendly relations with all 
the great Powers—we leave it also in a 
condition of self-defence which is partially 
effected, and towards the full completion 
of which we have laid a ground which I 
trust will not be abandoned by those who 
may succeed us—-who, I trust, will not be 
neglectful of those great elements of self- 
defence which we have called into operation 
—the old and constitutional force of the 
militia, and the increase of that naval force 
on which primarily, and in the first in- 
stance, the safety and honour of the coun- 
try depend. My Lords, we leave the Ad- 
ministration with the country in a state, I 
hope, of tranquillity, of contentment, and 
of prosperity; at peace with all foreign 
Powers—with increased, if not with fully 
accomplished, means of self-defence and 
self-dependence. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no personal sacrifice to us to 
surrender the reins of office. I rejoice to 
see that those who may succeed us, apart 
from those personal difficulties which I can- 
not but think they have created for them- 
selves, have a comparatively easy task be- 
fore them. I trust that they will go on in 
a course of social improvement, and that 
they will place this country on that footing 
on which it ought to stand. I trust that, 
with regard to those great measures and 
objects to which I have alluded, they will 
complete the course which we have success- 
fully commenced; and I hope that this 
great country will still continue to enjoy 
security at home, with tranquillity and 
contentment, peace abroad, and an in- 
creasing prosperity among all classes of 
the people, by whosesoever hands it may 
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be the will of the Sovereign that the affairs | observations said he was anxious to avoid 
of this great country shall be administered. | everything that could give rise to contro- 
My Lords, I have only further to state— | versy, or that was likely to create a hostile 
though it it is hardly necessary for me to | feeling. I regret that through a very con- 
do so after what I have said—that I and | siderable .portion of his speech the noble 
my Colleagues hold our offices only until our | Earl did not adhere to that determination. 
successors shall have been appointed, and/|I certainly, my Lords, do not feel less 
until the noble Earl to whom the task has | anxious than the noble Earl to avoid every- 
been entrusted shall be enabled to present | thing that can promote controversy and to 
for Her Majesty’s approbation, and to in-| abstain from everything that can excite 
troduce to this and the other House of Par- | angry feeling; and, therefore, I shall avoid 
liament a Government with which he may, | entering upon any of the topics except one 
in his judgment, feel himself capable of| to which the noble Earl has referred. I 
conducting the affairs of this country. | shall not stop to consider how far the 
Under these cireumstances, my Lords, I | course which the noble Earl has taken is 
received from the noble Earl this morning, | in strict conformity with that courtesy 
a communication which I must confess did | which it is the custom that a Minister who 
a little surprise me; because I certainly | has resigned office should manifest to one 
did anticipate, after what has taken place | who has received Her Majesty’s commands 
—after the conferences which have been | to form a new Administration, namely, to 
held between various parties, and the de- | adjourn the House to the not unreasonable 
cided steps which have been adopted to | period desired by the latter. I shall not 
put Her Majesty’s Government at the ear-| stop to discuss that question, as I am 
liest possible opportunity in a minority—I | anxious to avoid as much as possible en- 
anticipated that not four-and-twenty, cer- | tering upon any topie which can excite un- 
tainly not eight-and-forty, hours would | pleasant feeling; but I think there was 
elapse before the noble Earl would be in a| one statement made by the noble Earl 
position to submit a programme of his future | which requires to be contradicted now, 
Administration to Her Majesty. Never-| even though the House is to be adjourned 
theless, I received a communication from | only till Thursday next; for I think it is 
the noble Earl in the eourse of the day, | due to the character of some Gentlemen 
requesting me to move the adjournment of; who are not Members of your Lordships’ 
the House to this day week. I informed ; House, and I may add it is due to some 
the noble Earl in reply, that I would con-; who are Members of your Lordships’ 
sult his wishes, and move the adjournment | House, and particularly it is due to the 
of the House; but that, looking to the pe- | noble Earl who has received Her Majesty’s 
riod of the year, and to the inconvenience | commands to form a new Administration 
that would be experienced by many of your | —I say it is due to them that some notice 
Lordships by being detained in town over | should be taken of a statement which 
Christmas-day— though, of course, all ‘the noble Earl made with the greatest 
other considerations must yield to that | confidence, and founded, as he said, on 
paramount one of providing duly for the | facts patent to all your Lordships, and on 
public service—I would, subject of course | some explanations of a right hon. Baronet, 
to his approval, move the adjournment of! a friend of mine, in the other House of 
the House till Thursday, hoping that by | Parliament. Now, I beg to give to that 
that time the noble Earl would have made | statement a most positive and emphatic, 
such progress in his arrangements as to be | though at the same time a courteous, de- 
able to take upon himself the responsibility | nial. The noble Earl stated that from the 











of the public service; but I added that if 
he had not made the requisite progress in 
his arrangements by Thursday, 1 would 
then move—and I am sure your Lordships 
will concur in the noble Earl’s desire—that 
this House should be adjourned from Thurs- 
day to Monday next. My Lords, I have 
to thank you for the patience with which 
you have listened to me, and I now move 
that this House at its rising do adjourn till 


Thursday next. 
The Duxe of NEWCASTLE: My 





Lords, the noble Earl in the course of his 


very commencement of the Session there had 
been a determination on the part of three 
parties, whom he enumerated, to overthrow 
his Government; and he quoted the speech 
of a right hon. Baronet in the other House 
of Parliament, to prove that attempts had 
been made to form a combination by which 
the Government would be prevented from 
bringing their measures before the coun- 
try. My Lords, the very opposite of that 
statement is the truth. The part which 
he did take was announced by the right 
hon. Baronet as having been taken by him- 
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self and others, in concert with my noble 
Friend, who is now absent; and I think it 
is absolutely necessary for me, or for some 
one of his Friends—very few of them are 
to-day present in the House—to rise in 
his place and to state the real facts of the 
ease. My Lords, I say that the statement 
of the right hon. Baronet was this: that 
attempts were made by a few Gentlemen 
—himself included—to prepare a Reso- 
lution which should combine together the 
whole of the friends of free trade, and, at 
the same time, to separate that Reso- 
lution from all measures of hostility or 
even appearance of opposition to the 
Government. It was for that express 
purpose that my right hon. Friend’s 1a- 
bour was bestowed on the preparation of 
his Resolution; and, my Lords, can there 
be a more conclusive disproof of the exist- 
ence of such a combination as the noble 
Earl described to have been formed for the 
purpose of upsetting the Government, 
than the simple fact, that the very words 
which my right hon. Friend framed, were 
the words which were eventually accepted 
and adopted by the Government itself, 
though they did not receive the sanction 
and approbation of the hon. Gentleman 


who first gave notice of his intention to 
propose a Motion to the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of free-trade policy ? 
Consequently the conduct of the Goverh- 
ment itself proves that these Resolutions 
could not have had the effect, as assu- 


redly they had not the purpose, now 
attributed to them. My Lords, I have 
already said I do not wish to arouse con- 
troversy; but it is due to my right hon. 
Friend in the other House—it is due to 
the noble Earl—that such a statement 
should not go forth uncontradicted. The 
opposite statement is the real represen- 
tation of the case. There was a strong 
and earnest desire that the noble Earl and 
his Colleagues in the other House of Par- 
liament should produce before the country 
their measures; and the course of my right 
hon. Friend, and of those to whom the 
noble Earl alluded as members of a party 
of thirty-five—the course they took with 
regard to the Resolution moved by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Villiers) are facts pa- 
tent to all; and were it not for the broad 
statement made by the noble Earl to-night, 
I should have thought that contradiction 
was unnecessary. When the noble Earl 
talks of combination, I must say that he 
has himself informed the House of a fact 
which affords the strongest contradiction 
to the combination and preparation which 
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he has asstimed to exist; for he has in- 
formed your Lordships with some surprise, 
nay, even reprobation, that the noble Earl 
who was summoned to Osborne on Satur- 
day, required a week in order to form an 
Administration. “I will not now enter fur. 
ther into a discussion on this subject. We 
have heard before of Prime Ministers who 
were taken by surprise, and found them- 
selves, or declared that they found them- 
selves in a position which they had little 
expected. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen), when he appears in this House, 
will be capable of explaining to your Lord- 
ships the part which he has taken in all 
these transactions much better than I can 
do for him; but this I must say, that if the 
high honour and reputation of my noble 
Friend, both as a private individual and as 
a Member of this House, did not command 
from the noble Earl opposite an abstinence 
from the insinuations which he has thrown 
out against him—I think the duty in whieh, 
by the command of his Sovereign, he is 
now engaged, ought to have protected him 
from charges and imputations of this na- 
ture. I rose, my Lords, for no other pur- 
pose than to say that the statement made 
by the noble Earl, with reference to the 
existence of a combination for the purpose 
of preventing Her Majesty’s Government 
explaining their measures to the country, 
is perfectly and entirely unfounded, and I 
was anxious to give it the most positive and 
immediate contradiction. I can assure the 
noble Earl that if, on any future and more 
regular occasion—for the noble Earl must 
forgive me for saying that his course upon 
the present occasion has been a most un- 
usual one—but if on a future occasion he 
will raise any of these complaints, he shall 
be fully and fairly met; and if he has been 
deceived, for in justice to him I cannot be- 
lieve that he is attempting to deceive, the 
facts shall be explained tohim. It is most 
important that through such lips as those of 
the noble Earl the country should not be un- 
der any misconception as to the views, the 
honesty, and the straightforward conduct of 
those who perhaps before long will be en- 
trusted with the duties of the Administra- 
tion of this country. I beg pardon of your 
Lordships for having detained you with 
those remarks. I found myself placed in 
an unusual position; but with the affection 
I bear to the noble Earl (the Earl of Aber- 
deen) as a friend, as well as from regard 
to other friends of mine in the House of 
Commons whose characters have been 
drawn into this discussion, I could not 
refrain from offering a few remarks to the 
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House. In conclusion, I will only beg 
your Lordships not to consider, because I 
have not now touched upon them, that 
there are not many other things in the 
speech of the noble Earl which may require 
on a future occasion explanation, and a 
no less positive contradiction, than that 
given by me to that particular accusation 
to which I have called the attention of 
your Lordships. 

The Ear: of DERBY: The statement 
which I made to your Lordships was de- 
rived from information which I thought, 
and still think, was not of a character to 
deceive me, and was one which I thought 
it my duty to make. I will not now enter 
into any controversy on the subject. I will 
merely state in explanation that I did not 
say that the Motion had been made for the 
purpose of preventing us from bringing our 
measures before the country; but I did 
say that from the first commencement of 
the Session there was an obvious concert 
between different parties, for the purpose 
“ee the Government in a minority, 
and that the Motion was made, and concert 
entered into on the subject, before we had 
the opportunity of explaining our measures 
to the country. I did not say that the 
specific object of making the Motion at 
that time was for the specific purpose of 
preventing Her Majesty’s Government 
from explaining their measures. I am not 
aware that in anything I have said I have 
in the slightest degree deviated from the 
courtesy due to the noble Earl now absent; 
and if I did not comply with his request in 
moving the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, I have stated the reason 
why I have not so complied, and I also 
stated that if the noble Earl should not be 
ready by Thursday next, I should of course 
be prepared to move the further adjourn- 
ment of the House from Thursday till 
Monday; with, of course, the distinct 
understanding that no business of any 
importance should be brought forward 
till then. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 20, 1852. 


RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr. Speaker, after the vote at 
which the House arrived on Thursday 
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night, the Earl of Derby and his Col- 
leagues thought it their duty to tender 
the resignation of their offices to Her Ma- 
jesty, and Her Majesty has been most gra- 
ciously pleased to accept the same. It 
has reached me that Lord Aberdeen has 
undertaken the office of forming a new 
Administration, and therefore it only re- 
mains for me to say that we hold our 
present offices only until our successors 
are appointed. I hope the House will 
not think it presumptuous on my part if, 
under these circumstances, I venture to 
offer them my grateful thanks for the in- 
dulgent, and I may even say the generous 
manner in which on both sides I have 
been supported in attempting to conduct 
the business of this House. If, Sir, in 
maintaining a too unequal struggle, any 
word has escaped my lips (which I hope 
has never been the case except in the way 
of retort) which has hurt the feelings of 
any Gentleman in this House, I deeply re- 
gret it. And I hope that the impression 
on their part will be as transient as the 
sense of provocation was on my own. The 
kind opinion of the Members of this House, 
whatever may be their political opinions, 
and wherever I may sit, will always be to 
me a most precious possession, one which I 
shall always covet and most highly appre- 
ciate. I beg, Sir, to move, that this House 
on its rising, do adjourn till Thursday 
next, 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I rise, Sir, 
for the purpose, in the first place, of say- 
ing, I entirely concur in the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and in the next 
place to say that I feel quite certain that 
if, at any time in the course of our debates, 
those flying words which will occur at such 
times have carried a barb with them, it is 
to be attributed entirely to the circum- 
stances in which the House has been 
placed. For my part I can only admire 
the ability and gallantry with which the 
right hon. Gentleman has conducted him- 
self on the part of the Government, and in 
behalf of the cause which he has under- 
taken, in the struggle in which he has 
been for some time been engaged. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to hope that those hal- 
cyon days will ever arrive in which, in the 
course of debate, an unpremeditated re- 
mark will not occasionally occur which 
will give rise to some unpleasant feeling; 
but if ever it should occur in future, feel- 
ings of that kind must be done away, if 
the person in the situation of the right 
hon. Gentleman imitates his example, and 
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disclaims the intention with the same 
frankness which he has displayed on the 
present occasion. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, with re- 
spect to the future I am altogether unin- 
formed, but with respect to the past, after 
what has fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
cannot refrain from saying one word. It 
would be impossible for me not to avow I 
was somewhat pained by an expression 
whieh fell from the right hon. Gentleman 
on Thursday night. If I had thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman, by premedita- 
tion, intended to wound me, my feelings 
would be far different, and it would be my 
duty to express them in a different man- 
ner. But I am not conscious that I have 
ever in the course of the debate said any- 
thing with the intentional purpose to wound 
the feelings of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I could not believe that, without pro- 
vocation, he gave expression to words in- 
tended to wound me. I was confident, 
therefore, that the expression that had 
pained me was without premeditation, and 
what the right hon. Gentleman has just 
said to-night has confirmed that impres- 
sion. There is no Member of this House 
so deeply attached to freedom of debate as 
I am. In the course of debates here, I 
have certainly, myself, used unguarded 
expressions to others, and should, conse- 
quently, be the last person to feel resent- 
ment after receiving an explanation. At 
the same time I cordially join in what has 
fallen from my noble Friend the Member 
for the City of London. I have never 
failed to admire the talents of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I also must say, under 
great difficulties, he has conducted the 
cause of the Government in the last ten 
months in this House with signal ability. 
I shall not for one moment recollect the 
expression to which I have thought it my 
duty to refer, and I hope my conduct in 
this House will at all times insure some 
portion of its respect. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: Some ex- 
pressions, Sir, which fell from me the 
other night having been misunderstood, I 
should think myself wanting in that proper 
feeling which has marked the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite if I did 
not say one word on this occasion. I can 
only say that, if I had been conscious of 
having used any expressions beyond the 
fair limits of debate, I should not have 
waited till now in order to retract or apolo- 
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gise for them; but so little conscious was 
I that I had done so, that I remember, on 
the night when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke, 
asking the opinion of a right hon. Gentle- 
man who sat near me as to what I had 
said. He assured me he did not think I 
had used any expression to justify the 
attack which was then made upon me. [ 
think it fair to say this in my own defence; 
though, at the same time, I am ready to 
admit that, feeling strongly as I did on the 
question, I may in the heat of debate have 
been betrayed into a warmth of expression 
which it was far beyond my intention to 
use. Having said thus much in my own 
defence, I beg to add, that I accept the 
expressions which have just fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the same frank spirit 
in which he has uttered them. He must, 
I am sure, feel with me that after the 
terms of reciprocal kindness in which we 
have always communicated with each other 
heretofore, it would ill become either of us 
to indulge in personalities. I will only 
say, further, respecting any expression of 
mine that may have given pain to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that there is no 
expression of courtesy towards him that I 
am not ready and willing to make. I am 
most anxious that our debates should be 
conducted with the utmost courtesy and 
good feeling, and I am sorry that anything 
should have arisen to give a different cha- 
racter to our proceedings. 

Cotoye, SIBTHORP: Sir, I have lis- 
tened attentively to what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and also to what fell from 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) and 
the two right hon. Gentlemen on the op- 
posite side in reply to his observations. 
Sir, I have heard that you may knock a 
man down and then step forward with 
courtesy to give him a plaster. I neither 
quite subscribe to the knocking down, nor 
have I any faith in the sincerity of those 
who offer the plaster. I have heard from 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has resigned, and I have 
learned, subsequently to my coming into 
this House, that there has been a meeting 
on the subject in Downing-street. I was 
not there, but my absence arose from no 
disrespect, for I declare, upon my honour, 
that I did not know that any such meeting 
was taking place. Sir, I do not hold any 
place, and I never will. I have lost no- 
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thing, and have certainly nothing to grieve 
for; but I feel, nevertheless, for my coun- 
try. I can enter into the feelings of the 
noble Lord the Earl of Derby, as an up- 
right and an honourable man; and it is 
ssible that, under similar circumstances, 
I might even have done the same myself; 
but I do not hesitate the less to say, that 
I deeply regret that that noble Earl should 
have given way to, in my opinion, a band— 
to a phalanx of conspirators. People talk 
of dog and cat, but that phalanx will be 
something worse. The cat and the dog 
will sometimes lie down together; but I 
venture to predict that there are feelings 
in the coalition opposite that will show 
themselves in the course of time— 


Resignation of 


“Naturam expellas furei, tamen usque recurrit.” 


There will come a day when there will be 


as much dissension, as much jealousy, and | 


as much undermining, as | believe has 
been practised in the attempt—the suc- 
cessful attempt, I regret to say—to over- 
throw a Government who have endeavoured, 
though before untried, to discharge their 
duty, and who have been actuated but by 
one feeling, namely, to promote the wel- 
fare of all mankind. It is true that I did 
not approve of the house tax, or the in- 
come tax—[ Laughter |—I don’t envy your 
feelings—but I felt it the duty one man 
owes to another to step forward and en- 
deavour to rescue the Government from 
one of the most powerful conspiracies ever 
threatened. These are my honest feel- 
ings, and I trust I shall never prove a 
recreant to the duty I owe to my Sove- 
reign and my country. I think there is 
no one that deserves better of the com- 
munity than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and so long 
as 1 am permitted to hold a seat in this 
House I shall remember what has passed, 
and learn to be on my guard against the 
man-traps and spring-guns of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Mr. HUME said, he had no apology to 
make to any one, but he had an act of 
duty to perform towards Her Majesty’s 
late Government which he had great plea- 
sure in discharging, and that was to tender 
them his thanks for the facilities they had 
always given him for obtaining information 
upon all subjects on which he had asked 
it. He had met with nothing but courtesy 
from all the different departments of Go- 
vernment, and for that he felt most grate- 
ful to them. With respect to the Motion 
for adjournment, he begged to say that to 
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his mind it involved matter for deep and 
serious consideration. Difficulties might 
appear to him, perhaps, which were not 
apparent to others; but he confessed he 
was fearful that, unless the new Ministry 
should adopt a wise and prudent course, 
the character of that House and the sys- 
tem of Parliamentary government, which 
had been so much eulogised in Europe, 
would be in danger of suffering. He 
begged to say that he had a great opinion 
of the prudence, caution, and discretion of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who, he understood, 
had been sent for by Her Majesty; and, 
therefore, he was not at present alluding 
in particular to him; but he begged to say 
generally, that in the present state of Eu- 
rope, in the present state of this country, 
and after the experiment they had had 
during the last ten months of an attempt 
to govern against the wishes of a majority 
of the people, as had been shown by the 
recent vote of the people’s representatives, 
the future required great consideration, 
and that in the formation of a new Govern- 
ment care should be taken to have it 
formed on the broadest possible basis, so 
as to secure the support of the community 
at large, and at the same time to carry 
out that progressive improvement in every 
branch of the State which was demanded 
by public opinion; otherwise they would 
probably soon be put to the trouble of an- 
other change. It was on these grounds 
that he had ventured humbly to state his 
opinion, and he begged to say that it was 
his alone, for not a soul had he communi- 
eated with on the subject; but he had no 
hesitation in saying that, unless Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, whoever they might 
be, should look more than had yet been 
done to principles and opinions compatible 
with the extension of the institutions of 
the country, so as to make them more effi- 
cient and useful for the purposes for which 
they were established, the consequences to 
the country would be exceedingly painful. 
The Government must be prepared to carry 
on the law reforms which had been so well 
begun; to continue and complete the sys- 
tem of free trade; and, above all, they 
must be prepared to purify and reform the 
system of representation, with respect to 
which, if there was one argument stronger 
than another, it was the 130 petitions 
which had been presented complaining of 
bribery and corruption during the late elec- 
tions, and which were enough to throw 
discredit upon any representative system. 
Unless, therefore, those who succeeded to 
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quer had ever held out more hopeful pro. 


consider how they could best carry out the mises of redressing grievances than the 


wishes of the country in these respects, 


right hon. Gentleman. As compliments 


their time would be wasted, and they would | seemed to be the order of the day, if the 


all have reason to regret the result ere 
long. The noble Lord lately at the head 
of the Government was reported to have 
said that one of his objects in taking office 
was to stop the progress of democracy. 
He (Mr. Hume) could hardly believe that 
the noble Lord intended to use the phrase 
according to the interpretation that had 
been put upon it. The fact was that the 
constitution of that House was a demo- 
cratic constitution. The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London (Lord John 
Russell) had justly declared that in his 
opinion the mass of the people had their 
rights and privileges just as much as the 
Crown and the Peerage had their rights 
and privileges; and all he (Mr. Hume) 
asked was, that those who succeeded to 
the Government should take care that the 
democracy had their just rights, and he 
asked them to do this as the best means of 
preventing the evils which were alleged to 
arise from democracy—because in general 
he believed it would be found that those 
evils had arisen from withholding from the 
people their just rights. Now was the 
time, when the people were comparatively 
comfortable and happy, to make those 
changes which were necessary to place our 
institutions on a satisfactory footing to 
give an example to the whole world, and 
to carry on harmoniously the government 
of the country. He hoped to live to see 
those reforms realised, and he was confi- 
dent that all attempts to prevent them 
would fail. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, that in a great 
portion of the opinions which had just 
fallen from the hon. Member for Montrose 
he cordially agreed. He cordially agreed 
with him as to the manner in which the 
Members of the late Government had act- 
ed towards all those who had occasion to 
come in contact with them on matters of 
business. He thought the hon. Gentleman 
might have gone further, and said that in 
his recollection no set of men had ever ad- 
ministered the Government with more prac- 
tical advantage to the country than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his Colleagues, who 
were now vacating their seats on the Minis- 
terial benches. And he might even have 
gone still further, as the great redresser of 
grievances, and said that no man who had 
filled the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 


Mr. Hume 





right hon. Gentleman would accept from 
so humble a person as himself his feeble 
tribute of admiration for the manner in 
which he had conducted, not only the 
business of his office, but the business of 
the Government generally in that House, 
he was ready and willing to pay it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had entered office 
with a high reputation; in his (Mr, 
Cayley’s) humble opinion, he would go 
out of it with a reputation, not only un. 
tarnished, but increased in a large measure 
in the estimation of the country. His be- 
lief was that the country would still look 
forward to the day when those measures 
which the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
pounded would be realised, and sure he 
was that they would not be satisfied until 
most of them were carried. 
Motion agreed to. 


IRON ORDNANCE, 


Sir GEORGE PECHELL moved for a 
Return of the unappropriated iron Ordnance 
in store at Woolwich and the outports for 
the land and sea service; distinguishing the 
serviceable, unserviceable, and obsolete; 
and Return showing the number of Iron 
Ordnance condemned as unserviceable in 
each year since 1848, and how disposed 
of, and, if sold, the price paid for the 
same. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, there had been 
a sale of the old Ordnance every quarter 
to the extent that people would buy them. 
He considered that it was inconvenient 
under present circumstances to give this 
Return. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, it was 
convenient enough to come down to the 
House the other night for 8,000I. for new 
Ordnance, which was granted, and he did 
not see why it was inconvenient to give 
this Return. They got that 8,000/., 
though he (Sir G. Pechell) stated at the 
time that there were more than 14,000 
serviceable guns in the different arsenals. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that he would 
rather leave the granting of the Return 
to the discretion of his successor, who 
probably might be the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

Mr. HUME said, he must express his 
surprise that any opposition was made to 
this Return. This pretension of seerecy 
was a perfect mockery. The French Go- 
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yernment knew perfectly well how many 
guns we had in our arsenals, and how 
many were fit for service; and if we 


were to send a person over to France, he | 


could get the same information concerning 
theirs. 

Sirk FREDERICK SMITH said, he 
hoped the Return would be given. He 
hoped, also, it would not be imagined 
that because they had a vast number of 
guns of small calibre, they were not in 
want of guns of a more moderate con- 
struction and larger calibre. 

Lorp DUDLEY STUART said, it was 
remarked a few days ago that the Mem- 
bers of the Government were well received 
at Guildhall, and the next day the Sheriffs 
of London appeared at the table with a pe- 
tition against the Government measures ; 
and they had the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. Hume) praising Ministers a few 
minutes ago for their readiness to give 
information, and now blaming them for 
refusing information. 

GeneraL ANSON said, it would be 
quite proper that the Return should be 
given: he apprehended there was no wish 
for concealment, but, under the circum- 
stances, notice had better be given for the 
next meeting of the House. 

Mr. WALPOLE had no doubt the hon. 
and gallant Member would get his Return 
if he would move for it another day. It 
was not of an immediately pressing na- 
ture. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL said, he was 
only asking for a continuation of a former 
Return, and he would divide the House if 
the Motion were resisted. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS apprehended 
that the numbers present would not enable 
the hon. and gallant Member to gain his 
object by a division. 

Notice taken, that Forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and Forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at half after 
Five o’clock till Thursday. 


 eneeteal 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, December 23, 1852. 


Mixutes.] Pustic Bitt.—3* Stamp Duties on 
Patents for Inventions. 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, in 
consequence of a communication I have 
this morning received from the noble Earl 
who has been intrusted by Her Majesty 
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with the duty of forming an Administration 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) requesting me to 
move the adjournment of the House till 
next Monday, by which time he gives me 
reason to believe that his arrangements 
will be completed, I beg leave to move that 
this House, at its rising, adjourn till Mon- 
day next. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
23, 1852. 


0, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE DUBLIN POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. J. BALL said, he wished to put a 
question to the hon. Secretary for the 
Treasury. He had been informed that 
upon a vacaney arising lately in the office 
of President of the Money Order Depart- 
ment in Dublin, a gentleman already in the 
service was highly recommended by the 
local authorities as a proper person to fill 
it, and that there were thirty-four other 
gentlemen who might, in the ordinary 
course of promotion, have aspired to fill 
the office; but that the appointment had 
nevertheless been given to another gentle- 
man who had not previously been in the 
publie service at all, and who, he believed, 
was chiefly known to the public in Ireland 
for the extreme violence of his denuncia- 
tions of the Poor Law Board. He wished 
to know, therefore, whether in filling up 
the vacant office of President of the Money 
Order Department in the Post Office in 
Dublin the usual practice of that depart- 
ment had been violated by the appoint- 
ment to the vacancy of a person not pre- 
viously engaged in the public service ? 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that by 
the appointment in question no rule had 
been infringed, nor had the usual practice 
been violated. The gentleman whose death 
occasioned the vacancy was the first Pre- 
sident of the Money Order Department in 
Dublin; obviously, therefore, there was no 
practice or precedent as regarded that 
office in the Dublin Post Office. But a 
similar office existed in the London Post 
Office, and it appeared that in 1841 the 
Earl of Lichfield appointed a gentleman 
not previously in the Post Office, nor, he 
believed, in any public service; and on the 
same office again becoming vacant, in 
| 1851, the Marquess of Clanricarde ap- 
| pointed a gentleman of high respectability 
| and intelligence, not previously connected 
with the Post Office, or with any other de- 
| partesent of the public service. With re- 
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gard to the gentleman now appointed, Mr. 
Joseph Long, the position of the hon. 
Member, when connected with the Poor 
Law Board, must have made him well ae- 
quainted with that gentleman’s intelligence 
and efficiency; in proof of which it was 
enough to say, that during a period of 
eleven years he had been unanimously 
elected by the citizens at large the senior 
auditor of the corporation, and had fre- 
quently received the thanks of the corpora- 
tion for his honourable and upright conduct. 


Adjournment 


AGAINST THE 
OF GIBRALTAR. 


Mr. BRIGHT said, he begged to put a 
question to the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. It would be in 
his recollection that a deputation waited 
upon him before the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, with regard to a certain occurrence 
at Gibraltar. In the month of March a 
meeting of the merchants and traders of 
thet own was called with the view to pass- 
ing a memorial to the Colonial Secretary 
with regard to certain grievances which 
they complained of. The Governor of 
Gibraltar issued a notice that the meeting 
should not be held. The meeting, there- 
fore, was not held, and the merchants and 
traders were shut out from making known 
their grievances in the ordinary way to the 
Colonial Office. The right hon. Gentle- 
men gave the deputation to understand he 
would apply to the Governor of Gibraltar 
for his statement, and inform them of the 
result. He wished now to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he had made the 
application; if any return had been made 
by the Governor of Gibraltar; and if any 
statement or answer had been returned, 
whether he would be kind enough to lay it 
on the table of the House? 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he re- 
membered the circumstance of the deputa- 
tion to’which the hon. Member had alluded, 
and in consequence of the information he 
then received he addressed a letter of in- 
quiry to the Governor of Gibraltar; but he 
had not yet received any explanation in 
answer. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o’clock. 


COMPLAINT GOVERNOR 


HOUSE OF COMMON 
Friday, December 24, 1852. 


5, 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 
The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHL- 
QUER: Sir, I believe it will be conve- 
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nient for the public service that the House 
at its rising should adjourn till Monda 
next, at Two o'clock, I make that Mo. 
tion. 

Cotone, SIBTHORP said, he wished 
to trespass upon the House for two or three 
minutes. He was sure there could be but 
one feeling, that no degree of blame at- 
tached either to the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, or to any Member 
of the Government, for these constant ad- 
journments; but it was lamentable that 
the country should be left in its present 
state of suspense, occasioning an interrup- 
tion to all the public business of the coun- 
try. He, and, no doubt, many other hon, 
Members, were anxious to move for re- 
turns, but they were quite at a loss to know 
to whom to apply for them. He was bound 
to say, that he had always received the 
greatest attention and courtesy from every 
department of the Government, and he 
was confident others would say the same 
thing; but he repeated that it was lament- 
able the country should be kept in its pre- 
sent suspense, owing to the incompetency of 
those who had dared to wrest the Govern- 
ment of this country from the only hands 
competent to perform the duties of office 
in a manner satisfactory to the public at 
large. But a fair and honourable trial 
had not been afforded them, and they were 
now about to be displaced by men who 
knew nothing of their business, who had 
run away from their posts, and who had 
put him more in mind of Sir John Fal- 
staff’s ragged corps than any other body 
of men he could think of. When was this 
to end? It reflected no credit on the 
party opposite, who were attempting to 
come in, and he trusted that the country 
would express its deep sense of their mis- 
conduct. He firmly believed that if they 
did get in they would not retain their 
offices for any long period. They were 
black sheep, and would show themselves 
in their colours before many weeks were 
over. He had thought it his duty, on the 
part of the country—[A laugh]—and of 
those whom he represented, to make these 
observations. Hon. Gentlemen might 
laugh, but the day would soon come when 
their countenances would bear a very dif- 
ferent appearance. That was his honest 
opinion. 

Sir ROBERT H. INGLIS said, he 
wished for one inoment to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a subject which he 
was sure was equally intcresting to both 
sides—he meant the late Arctic Expedi- 
tion. Her Majesty’s present Government 
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had for some time been desirous that an | office; and your Lordships may readily 
expedition should be sent out in search of | believe that my tastes, habits, and pursuits, 
the vessels which had long been missing in | have lain in another way. Arrived, too, 
that direction; and he was anxious that/|at the very verge of that period which has 
right hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side | been assigned to human life, it may well 
of the House should not merely carry out | be supposed that other thoughts and 
that object in the full sense intended by | other aspirations might have more pro- 
their predecessors, but that they should do perly been my choice. Nevertheless, I 
still more, and, instead of sending a mere have felt it to be my duty to obey the 
sailing vessel, as was at present intended, |commands of my Sovereign. My Lords, 
should apply the agency of steam, which | before describing the proceedings which 
had hitherto been found one essential ele- | have recently taken place, I wish to advert 
ment of success in such an undertaking. | to a circumstance which I understand oc- 
Whatever had been done hitherto, humanly | curred a few days back in this House; 
speaking, had been by the intervention of | when the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
steam vessels; and he trusted, therefore, ; Derby) at a time and upon an occasion not 
that the successor of the noble Duke at/ altogether usual, accused me and those 


present at the head of the Admiralty would 
not only adopt all that that noble Duke had 
contemplated, but would apply steam navi- 
gation to this purpose, which was not only 
one of science and humanity, but of actual 
justice. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o’clock till Monday next. 


ene tee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, December 27, 1852. 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Earl of 


Craven. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

The Eart of ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
in rising to move the adjournment of the 
House, it is my duty, as it is my desire, to 
give your Lordships the requisite informa- 
tion respecting the recent construction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to indi- 
cate, though very briefly, the principles and 
general policy upon which we propose to 
act. My Lords, I believe it has been the 
usual course for men who have been placed 
in the situation in which I have now the 
honour to stand, to profess the diffidence 
and reluctance with which they have under- 
taken the task imposed upon them. I 
doubt not they have done so with perfect 
truthfulness, and sincerity; but if that 
has been the case with others, your Lord- 
ships may easily imagine how much more 
largely I participate in those feelings. 
Your Lordships must be aware that ! have 
taken little part in the proceedings of this 
House, except upon such occasions as were 
necessarily connected with the departments 
in which I have had the honour to hold 





who acted with me of having entered into 
a species of combination or conspiracy to 
overthrow his Government. My Lords, I 
believe the accusation was answered at the 
time by my noble Friend, the noble Duke 
near me (the Duke of Newcastle). Never- 
theless, I wish to add that my share in 
such a conspiracy was not for the purpose 
of ejecting the noble Earl from office, but 
for the purpose of keeping him in office. 
When it appeared, from the ambiguous and 
uncertain nature of an important paragraph 
in Her Majesty’s Speech, that it was in- 
dispensably necessary that some Resolu- 
tion should be moved, or some declaration 
made, of the advantages of free trade, my 
only anxiety was that the terms of that 
Resolution should be such as the noble 
Lords opposite and their Colleagues might 
adopt consistently with their own declara- 
tions, and without doing violence to their 
own feelings. Those terms were framed 
and adopted; and, singularly enough, they 
had the effect intended by those who pre- 
pared them—namely, that of enabling the 
noble Lords to continue to hold the offices 
which they then held; and, by the assist- 
ance and the votes of the very conspirators 
themselves, they were so enabled to con- 
tinue to hold those offices. My Lords, if 
any further evidence is required of the 
nature of that conspiracy, I may state 
that, precisely at that time, I had myself 
taken measures to engage a residence at 
Nice, with the firm determination of pas- 
sing a few winter months upon the 
shores of the Mediterranean. So much 
for the conspiracy. My Lords, upon 
Saturday week, after the division of 
the previous Thursday night, in the 
House of Commons upon the Budget, 
and the resignation of the noble Earl and 
his Colleagues, I received a message from 
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the Queen desiring my attendance at the 
Isle of Wight, and informing me at the 
same time that Her Majesty had been 
pleased to summon my noble Friend the 
noble Marquess near me (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) to attend at the same time and 
place. Upon communication with the noble 
Marquess I found that, in consequence of 
indisposition, he was unable at that time 
to leave his house. I therefore thought it 
incumbent upon me to wait Her Majesty’s 
further commands. I received them upon 
the following day; and, my Lords, I con- 
fess it appeared to me that the time had 
arrived when it was possible for men whose 
political differences the course of events 
and recent legislation had almost, if not 
altogether, effaced or removed, and whose 
personal respect and friendship had never 
been interrupted—I say I thought that the 
time had arrived when it was possible for 
those persons to act together in the public 
service. I thought that probably the time 
had come when this country was tired of 
distinctions without differences, and which 
had no real effect upon the principles of 
the policy to be carried out. My Lords, 
it appeared to me that if my noble Friend 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
John Russell) should entertain the same 
views and the same opinions, I might at- 
tempt to undertake the task which had been 
imposed upon me, but which, without his 
aid, I should have attempted in vain. I have 
neither the youth, strength, or ability, re- 
quisite for the purpose. But the day before 
I went to the Isle of Wight, having had 
an interview with my noble Friend, I as- 
certained that his sentiments were entirely 
in conformity with my own; and I there- 
fore had no difficulty in assuring Her Ma- 
jesty that I would endeavour to comply 
with the command which She was pleased 
to lay upon me. My Lords, upon my re- 
turn from the Isle of Wight, I lost no 
time in endeavouring to fulfil the injune- 
tions of Her Majesty; I do not say that 
that was attended with no difficulty; but 
this I will say, that I found in every quar- 
ter the greatest desire to lay aside all per- 
sonal views and objects, and cordially to 
unite as far as possible in the promotion of 
that policy which we believe to be essen- 
tial to the welfare of the country. My 
Lords, I have sueceeded in preparing 
a list for Her Majesty’s approval, which 
has been fortunate enough to receive the 
approbation of the Queen, and which now 
stands for the judgment of the country. 
The noble Earl stated, I believe, that 
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he thought I might have done this in 
twenty-four hours. I have taken a week; 
and I can assure him that I have found 
that period not at all too much. My Lords, 
in proceeding now very briefly to touch upon 
different political points connected with the 
objects and policy of Her Majesty’s Min. 
isters, I need not detain your Lordships at 
any length upon our relation with foreign 
Powers, The truth is, my Lords, that for 
the last thirty years the principles of the 
foreign policy of this country have never 
varied. There may have been differences 
in the execution, according to the different 
hands intrusted with the direetion of that 
policy; but the foundation of the foreign 
policy of this country has, I repeat, for the 
last thirty years been the same. It has 
been marked by a respect due to all inde- 
pendent States, a desire to abstain as much 
as possible from the internal affairs of 
other countries, an assertion of our own 
honour and interests, and, above all, an 
earnest desire to secure the general peace 
of Europe by all such means as were prac- 
ticable and at our disposal. I do not say 
that differences may not have existed, or 
that sympathies may not have been excited 
on behalf of certain States in their endea- 
vours to promote constitutional reforms and 
to obtain constitutional government; but 
the principle of our policy has always been 
to respect the independence, the entire in- 
dependence, of other States, great or 
small, and not to interfere in their internal 
concerns. That will continue to be the 
case; and I trust that we shall still retain 
the friendship and good will of all foreign 
countries, whatever the nature of their go- 
vernment or constitution, If ever it should 
be the fate of this country to be called 
upon to interfere in any matter foreign to 
ourselves, my earnest desire, my great 
hope is, that we shall never be called upon to 
act except to exercise the blessed office of 
the peacemaker. But, my Lords, earnestly 
as I desire to see the continuance of peace, 
and anxiously as I wish to promote it, at 
the same time I am by no means disposed 
to relax in those defensive preparations 
which have been undertaken recently, and 
which, perhaps, have been too long neg- 
lected; not that these preparations indicate 
any expectation of hostile proceedings from 
others——on the contrary, they are adopted 
in the interest of peace itself; and, as 
those preparations are essentially defen- 
sive, they ought not and cannot give um- 
brage to any Power whatsoever. But, my 
Lords, the great object of Her Majesty's 
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present Government, the great eharac- 
teristic of that Government, and the mis- 
sion with which they are peculiarly en- 
trusted, is the maintenance and the pru- 
dent extension of free trade, and the com- 
mercial and financial system established by 
the late Sir Robert Peel. My Lords, I 
am not going to enter into a discussion of 
the respective merits of direct or indirect 
taxation; it is obvious that in a revenue 
such as ours the union of both is indis- 
pensable, and it is to the just distribution 
and application of that principle that we 
look for the prosperity of the country. In 
our financial system, my Lords, a difficulty 
—a crisis, I would almost say—will neces- 
sarily arise, by the early cessation of a very 
large branch of the revenue. That must 
necessarily be supplied; and doubtless it 
will tax the ingenuity and ability of all 
those who are concerned in this undertak- 
ing to accomplish that great work accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and equity. 
My Lords, another matter to which I may 
refer, in which the country is deeply inter- 
ested, and upon which a general expecta- 
tion exists, is the extension of national 
education, This has become a watit—a 


want which the country strongly desires 
to sce supplied, and which has engaged 


the attention of all who have undertaken 
the direction of public affairs. I am old 
enough to remember the introduction into 
this country of the Bell and Lancaster sys- 
tem of education, and I well remember the 
apprehensions it excited, and the opposi- 
tion it encountered ; but by degrees these 
have ceased, and the only difference among 
us now is, not whether or no education 
shall be general and universal, but as to 
the mode in which that end can best be 
effected. I admit that the subject is full 
of difficulty, and attended with very grave 
considerations. It is undoubtedly my great 
desire, recognising as I do the vital impor- 
tance of the religious element in all educa- 
tion, to see the due influence of the Church 
exercised in matters of this kind, consist- 
ently with that perfect right and freedom 
which all men are entitled to expect in 
such matters in this country, and which it 
has long been our pride to acknowledge. 
My Lords, another want, and which I may 
say the people have now demanded, has 
been the progress of those law reforms 
which, introduced by the late Government, 
were taken up by the noble and learned Lord 
now on the woolsack (Lord St. Leonards), 
and prosecuted with so much vigour, ability, 
and suceess in his hands. This is a matter 
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that must still be pursued, and it is no 
doubt one that will meet with the concur- 
rence of your Lordships, and finally will 
give that satisfaction to the public which 
they have a right to receive. It is an ob- 
ject which we have all had in view, but 
which until this time we have not been 
able to accomplish. My Lords, by the ex- 
tension of education, and by the progress 
of law reform, I trust the social condition 
of this country will be materially improved; 
and that by the progress which it will be 
our endeavour to make in all that concerns 
the welfare and happiness of the country— 
by cautious and steady progress—we hope 
that both the intellectual and material 
condition of the people will be improved. 
My Lords, these reforms will not exelude 
amendments of our representative system 
—not rashly or hastily undertaken, but by 
safe, well-considered measures, It can, I 
think, hardly be denied by any man that 
some amendment of this system is required, 
and unquestionably the events of the last 
election have not been such as to render 
any man more enamoured of the system 
which at present exits, My Lords, the 
noble Earl referred, as I understand, to 
the existence of a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and expressed some surprise and 
curiosity to learn how I should be able 
to carry on the service of the Crown sur- 
rounded by those persons with whom I was 
likely to be associated. My Lords, I de- 
clare to the noble Earl that in my opinion 
no Government in this country is now pos- 
sible exeept a Conservative Government ; 
and to that I add another declaration, 
which I take to be as indubitably true, 
that no Government in this country is 
now possible except a Liberal Government. 
The truth is that these terms have no 
definite meaning. I never should have 
thought of approaching my noble Friend 
the Member for the City of London (Lord 
John Russell), unless I had thought he 
was Conservative; and I am sure he never 
would have associated himself with me un- 
less he had thought that I was Liberal. 
My Lords, these terms it may be con- 
venient to keep up for the sake of party 
elections ; but the country is sick of these 
distinctions, which have no real meaning, 
and which prevent men from acting toge- 
ther who are able to perform good service 
to the Crown and to the country. I trust, 
therefore, that in the just acceptation of 
the word, whatever the measures proposed 
by the present Government may be, they 
will be Conservative measures as well as 
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Liberal, for I consider both qualities to 
be essentially necessary. My Lords, the 
noble Earl also referred to the necessity of 
resisting the encroachment of democracy. I 
am quite ready to unite with him in resist- 
ing the encroachment of democracy, or any 
other encroachment of an illegal character; 
but I am at a loss to see where these en- 
croachments exist. I look in vain for any 
such indications at the present moment. 
I should say, on the contrary, I never 
recollect this country more tranquil, more 
contented, less abounding in subjects of 
danger and alarm, than at the present 
moment; and this prosperity, contentment, 
and happiness I believe to be mainly ow- 
ing to the system the late Sir Robert Peel 
established, and which it is our business to 
uphold and to extend. No doubt, specu- 
lative men have at all times in this coun- 
try, in their closets, come to the conclusion 
that a democratic form of government may 
be preferable to a monarchical; but these 
are not men who subvert States, and are 
therefore not dangerous in a state of society 
like ours. That there must always be men 
reckless, violent, and unprincipled, ready 
for any excess and outrage, is but too true; 
but, at the same time, there is less reason 
to entertain such apprehensions at the pre- 
sent moment than I ever recollent in the 
course of my life. I have great confidence 
in the people of this country ; and I do be- 
lieve the imputation, and even the existence 
of alarm at this moment, is almost a libel 
on the people. My Lords, I regret to have 
been informed that the noble Earl spoke in 
a tone which indicated hostility to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I regret it deeply, 
because I well know the vast powers of 
the noble Earl. I am well aware of all 
that he is able to do; but I believe that 
we have a good cause, and I trust, if it 
can only be made manifest that we are 
sincerely animated by a real desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the great body of the 
people, we shall have the support of the 
country, as I am sure we shall have the 
approbation of our own consciences. My 
Lords, I beg to move that this House at 
its rising do adjourn until Thursday, the 
10th of February. 

The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, so 
much do I concur in what the noble Earl 
has stated, and so little is there in the 
programme of his Government, so far as 
he has explained it to-night, with which I, 
for one, feel 1 have any cause to complain; 
that I should hardly have thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to say a single word, 
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had not the noble Earl alluded to me per- 
sonally in a manner which renders it im- 
possible for me to remain silent. I would 
not have risen at all on this occasion if 
the noble Earl had not referred to the cir- 
cumstances which occurred the other even- 
| ing in a manner which makes it impossible 
for me to abstain from some remark, and 
/in a manner, also, which convinces me 
that on this point the noble Earl must 
have been greatly misinformed. The no- 
ble Earl has spoken of the ‘“ hostility to 
the present Government”’ which I indi- 
cated on that occasion. I can assure the 
| noble Earl that any one who has led him 
to believe that I expressed “hostility” 
| towards his Government has greatly mis- 
‘informed him. I said, on the contrary— 
what I am sure your Lordships will for- 
| give me for repeating, and though I am 
{sure the noble Earl will believe that I 
| cowl have said nothing inconsistent with 
the high respect I have ever entertained 
| for his many estimable qualities—I stated 
| that at that moment I was anxious to for- 
bear from a single expression, in comment- 
ing on that which had taken place, which 
could in the slightest degree raise a con- 
troversy, or prejudge what was at issue; 
and I promised the noble Earl—and I 
trust there was nothing inconsistent with 
my respect for him in so qualifying that 
promise—that if his policy should be based 
upon those principles which I believed he 
held in common with myself—although 
from the associations with which he was 
surrounding himself, I necessarily had 
some doubts—he might rely upon receiv- 
ing from me, and from my friends, if not 
a cordial at all events a sincere and a con- 
scientious support: that he should meet 
from us more forbearance than had been 
exhibited to us; and that he might rely on 
not being met, on our part, by any fac- 
tious opposition or unprincipled combina- 
tion. These were the sentiments which I 
expressed on that occasion, and these are 
the sentiments which I am happy to have 
an opportunity of repeating. I felt, and 
I feel, no hostility to the noble Earl per- 
sonally—I am sure that he himself would 
never suspect me of it; and on public 
grounds I did not feel, and do not feel, 
what can be called hostility to his Admin- 
istration; I shall be rejoiced to find him 
enabled to conduct the Government on 
principles such as will permit me to give 
him my support. The noble Earl has also 
used—not once or twice, but five or six 
times—the term, as proceeding from me, 
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of ‘‘ conspiracy,’’ representing that I had 
alleged that a ‘‘conspiracy’’ had been en- 
tered into against the late Government. 
My Lords, no such expression fell from 
my lips; to the best of my judgment, to 
my belief and conviction, 1 used no such 
hrase. What I stated then I hope your 
Feedahips will not think I am really was- 
ting your time if I state again in his pre- 
sence—because I am convinced, notwith- 
standing some denials with which my 
statements have been met, that to the ex- 
tent to which my statement then went I 
stated facts, and not, as they have been 
represented to be, mere matters of fiction 
and surmise. I said that I felt it was in- 
cumbent on me on that occasion to state 
and to prove to your Lordships that I did 
not lightly and without cause throw up the 
heavy responsibility which had devolved on 
me in consequence of my acceptance of 
office; for my belief was that as great a 
responsibility attached to the lightly sur- 
rendering office as could possibly attach to 
the lightly accepting it; and I stated that, 
if we had been defeated on any casual or 
fortuitous question, or upon any matter of 
minor importance, I should not have con- 
sidered myself justified in resigning office, 


however much I might have felt that a 


Government under such circumstances 
would to a certain extent be disabled from 
performing its duty in the manner which 
would be desirable. I stated what was 
the position of the House of Commons at 
the close of the last general election; and 
I showed that the position of that House 
was such, that although Her Majesty’s 
late Government had the confidence of by 
far the largest party in it, exceeding nu- 
merically every other separate party, yet 
that, not possessing the confidence of a 
full moiety of the House, it was neces- 
sarily in the power of all the other parties, 
by combining on a vote, to put the Go- 
vernment at any time in a minority, which 
would render the resignation of the Go- 
vernment desirable, if not imperative; and 
I went on to state—and I am sorry that 
I should have to repeat this—that from 
the period of the general election down to 
this time, I had seen indications of a con- 
cert among different parties in opposition to 
the Government, such as I could not avoid 
seeing was a determination on their part 
to produce such a result. After what has 
been said by the noble Earl this evening, I, 
of course, acquit him of having been ac- 
tuated by that motive, which I attributed 
generally to that concert of parties. But 
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I am sure the noble Earl will forgive me, 
and that your Lordships will not think I 
am needlessly wasting your time, if I ven- 
ture to point out the grounds on which I 
formed that opinion—with which I did not 
trouble your Lordships on the former occa- 
sion, and which I would not state now had 
not the noble Earl thought fit to refer so 
broadly to what passed. Shortly before 
the general election, when it was known 
that a general election was immediately 
impending, various addresses were of 
course issued to various constituencies by 
Gentlemen representing all those varieties 
of opinion, between which I cannot concur 
with the noble Earl in thinking there was 
a distinction without a difference; and 
among others a right hon. Baronet, with 
whom for some years 1 had the pleasure 
and the honour of living on terms of the 
greatest intimacy and friendship—a right 
hon. Baronet, who had formerly, in his 
early youth, been the representative of the 
very radical constituency of Carlisle, and 
having subsequently represented various 
places, and been connected with distinct 
constituencies in the intervals, returned at 
last to his former constituents at Carlisle, 
confessed the political infidelities of which 
he had been guilty—deviating at one time 
into Whiggism, and at another into Con- 
servatism — acknowledged the errors of 
which he had been guilty—and said that 
he returned to the bosom of his old con- 
stituency as to the old love of his Radical 
days. I think that the noble Earl will ad- 
mit that between that right hon. Baronet 
and us there was a difference of opinion, 
not without a very great and very broad 
distinction. In addressing his constituents, 
referring to a charge at that time made 
against Her Majesty’s late Government, 
that they were a Government without prin- 
ciples, and that the language used by their 
supporters at different places was very dis- 
cordant and irreconcileable, the right hon. 
Baronet said that he would place the issue 
the country was called on to decide on one 
single and simple ground. Confidence, he 
said, had been claimed for the Government 
of the Earl of Derby; and he would place 
the issue on a footing equally clear— 
namely, that of opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the Earl of Derby. That was 
the question on which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet invited all classes of persons to join 
issue, and that was the single principle 
which that right Baronet avowed would 
govern his conduct. He stated that for 
thirty-four years his life been before the 
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public—he stated what he was: an ardent 
reformer, a free-trader, a friend to the 
Church, and other things which I don’t 
remember; but I do remember that he 
finished by saying—this he confessed to— 
that he was a decided opponent to Lord 
Derby’s Government. I hope, therefore, 
I am not wronging the right hon. Baronet 
—after this, his own, declaration—still 
belonging, as I understood him to say, to 
the Conservative ranks, and communicat- 
ing, as I know, with Gentlemen profess- 
ing Conservative opinions—when agree- 
ment with other sections of the House was 
necessary to place the Government in a 
minority—I hope I am not assuming too 
much when I say I could not reckon largely 
on the friendship or forbearance of that 
right hon. Baronet. We have heard the 
whole course of proceeding which took 
place at the commencement of the Session 
—and it is not from the gossip of clubs, 
which I do not frequent, and it is not from 
the tittle-tattle of private conversation, 
which I will not repeat, but from the de- 
clarations and statements made in his place 
in Parliament by that right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, that I inferred, and that I do 
infer, not a conspiracy, but a concert be- 
tween different persons and parties for the 
purpose, at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, of placing the late Government in a 
minority. That is the whole extent of the 
statement I made on a former occasion— 
that from the commencement of the Ses- 
sion I saw that different parties, including 
among them Gentlemen of ‘‘ Conservative’ 
opinions, as they professed, were concert- 
ing together for the purpose of putting the 
late Government in a minority. The noble 
Earl says that there was no such concert, 
and that as far as he was concerned there 
was no such object; and I believe all that 
the noble Earl states with regard to him- 
self. But the facts as to others are plain. 
The right hon. Baronet to whom I have 
been referring states that he arrived in 
town at a late hour of the evening previous 
to the delivery of the Queen’s Speech; and 
that he immediately called on the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Aberdeen) with whom, he 
said, he was in the habit of having unre- 
served and friendly communications on po- 
litical matters. I do not mean, in quoting 
this, to identify the noble Earl with all 
the political views and opinions of the 
right hon. Baronet; least of all do I desire 
to identify the noble Earl with the right 
hon. Baronet’s declaration at Carlisle—for 
the differences may suggest to the noble 
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Earl that there may be some distinctions 
in political matters even between men sit- 
ting in the same Cabinet. The right hon, 
Baronet’s statement, however, is that he 
called on the noble Earl, and consulted 
him as to the course he should pursue with 
regard to that paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech which referred to the commercial 
policy of the country. The right hon. 
Baronet, I am bound to say, seems to 
have displayed great activity on the occa- 
sion; for, though arriving in town late at 
night, he yet had an opportunity, before 
two o’clock on the following day, of com- 
municating with and ascertaining the sen- 
timents of the noble Earl and his Friends, 
the noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London and his Friends, his ‘‘ hon, Friend,” 
as he called him, the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Bright) and his Friends, and 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) and his Friends. With all these 
different persons and parties the right hon. 
Baronet consulted and concerted on the 
course to be pursued with regard to an 
amendment or no amendment on the Ad- 
dress to the Queen’s Speech, the intro 
duction or the non-introduction of a sub. 
stantive Motion, recording the opinion of 
Parliament in favour of free trade. It 
was, it appears, finally agrzed that there 
should be no amendment on the Address; 
and the hon. Members for the West Rid. 
ing and Manchester, and the followers of 
those Gentlemen, although they would 
have preferred an amendment, yielded to 
the objections of those with whom for the 
time they were co-operating, and abstained 
from bringing forward any amendment, 
lest, if urged on them, we are told, discord 
and division might be thrown into the 
ranks of the Opposition. The Speech 
from the Throne was delivered; and there 
was a paragraph in that Speech, touching 
on the national commercial policy, which 
the noble Earl has told us was in itself 
ambiguous. I do not agree in that inter- 
pretation; but I think the noble Earl will 
admit that if there was any ambiguity in 
that paragraph, the declaration which I 
made in this, and the declaration which 
was made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment by the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, should have removed and did remove 
any possible doubt as to the intentions, in 
this direction, of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. That explanation, however, was 
not waited for in the House of Commons; 
for after the Mover and Seconder had 
made their remarks in urging the Address 
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in answer to the Speech from the Throne, 
we have it on the declaration of the right 
hon. Baronet, that Mr. Villiers—I may 
mention him by name, as he is not a 
Member of this House—stepped across to 
him and asked his advice and his counsel 
whether he should or should not give no- 
tice of a substantive Motion on the subject 
of free trade; and the right hon. Baronet 
gave the advice—which was, that Mr. 
Villiers should bring forward a substantive 
Motion; and, in consequence, the requi- 
site notice was immediately given by Mr. 
Villiers. The notice was given in very 
general terms; and it was not until late in 
the following week—not, indeed, until 
within three or four days of the day fixed 
for debating the Motion—that the precise 
terms of the Motion were put on record. 
Of course, Mr. Villiers being the person 
who gave notice of that Motion, if there 
was no concert with other parties, Mr. 
Villiers was the person by whom that 
Motion was framed, and framed, of course, 
acting on his own principles and his own 
views, without consulting others, and least 
of all with any of the Conservative Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. But no; 


the Motion was not prepared by Mr. Vil- 
liers, but by the right hon. Baronet the 


Member for Carlisle, who tells us that he 
took great pains in framing it, that he con- 
sidered himself responsible for it, and that 
he took particular pains in respect of its lan- 
guage. Having framed that Motion, what 
was the next step of the right hon. Baro- 
net? To consult as to the language of 
the Motion with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the City of London; and having 
obtained the sanction of the noble Lord to 
what the right hon. Baronet had himself 
drawn up, with the adoption of one amend- 
ment, which neither added to nor took away 
from the strength of the original Resolution, 
the right hon. Baronet next proceeded to the 
Conservative section of his friends in the 
House of Commons—those who had been 
his Colleagues in Sir- Robert Peel’s Go- 
vernment—to consult with them how far 
they would concur in the terms proposed 
by himself and adopted by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London. Hay- 
ing explained that he had gone to these 
different parties, the right hon. Baronet 
stopped short in his revelations; and he 
has not told the House of Commons what 
was the cause—on what ground it was— 
that, having taken these great pains in 
shaping his Resolution, and having obtain- 
ed the concurrence of the noble Lord the 
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Member for the City of London on one 
side, and of the Colleagues of Sir Robert 
Peel on the other side, that Resolution was 
not proposed in the House of Commons, 
and why another Resolution was substituted 
for it. Iam here speaking of facts. At 
what time the alteration was made I know 
not; but that when a communication was 
made by the right hon. Baronet to the 
Gentleman in whose hands the Motion had 
been originally placed, there can be no 
manner of doubt that the friends of that 
Gentleman insisted on the insertion of cer- 
tain words which, in their judgment—and 
they were quite right—rendered it  per- 
fectly impossible for the Government to 
accede to the Motion. But these words 
were so inserted, and to those new words 
the consent was given of the other parties 
with whom the right hon. Baronet was in 
this matter acting. Now I have said 
nothing of ‘‘ conspiracy”—I may have 
used the word ‘‘ combination;” but I know 
not what is the meaning of words or terms 
if the negotiations I have detailed, and 
which I have detailed on the authority of 
the right hon. Baronet himself, did not 
mean and imply a concert hostile to the 
Government, between three totally different 
parties in the House of Commons, one of 
those parties professing Conservative opin- 
ions, and, by the mouth of the noble Earl, 
declaring that they had no differences of 
opinion with Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment, except on one point. The noble 
Earl says the terms of the Resolution in 
question were studiously framed by its au- 
thors, not for the purpose of embarrassing 
—far from it—not for the purpose of eject- 
ing, and not for the purpose of putting a 
difficulty in the way of Government—but 
for the purpose of framing such words, as, 
while asserting the principles of the framers, 
might, at the same time, obtain the con- 
currence of the late Government. My 
Lords, I give the noble Earl implicit 
credit for the sincerity of his declaration; 
but I cannot help saying, that if it were 
only the object of those Gentlemen to ob- 
tain the recognition of a principle in such 
a manner and in such terms as the late Go- 
vernment would consent to, it is singular 
that before giving notice of the Motion, the 
only party whom those Gentlemen did not 
consult were the Members of the Govern- 
ment themselves—that every other party 
except the Government were consulted as 
to the terms of the Motion, which it ap- 
pears was to be proposed, with the view 
of obtaining the concurrence of the Go- 
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vernment. I do not say that to conceal 
as long as possible the terms of such a 
Motion from the Government was not 
good policy in an united Opposition; but 
I do say, that to bring forward a Motion 
professing to avow a principle which the 
Government had acknowledged its readi- 
ness to recognise, to abstain from com- 
municating the terms of that Resolution 
to the Government, and then to say that 
their only object was to obtain the assent 
of the Government to their proposition, 
was a course inconsistent with friendly 
professions; was not consistent with any 
concert with the Government; but was 
consistent, and could be consistent only, 
with a concert between all the other sec- 
tions of the House of Commons for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Government. 
But, again, why was it, I ask, if these 
Gentlemen were themselves satisfied with 
the words in which their Resolution was 
framed, and if their only object was what 
they professed, that they subsequently con- 
sented to alter the terms and to give up 
their Resolution altogether, in fact, for the 
purpose of adopting another Resolution 
framed by an extreme party in the House 
—and framed for the express purpose of 
rendering it impossible that the Govern- 
ment could accede to it? The noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Newcastle), contra- 
dicted me the other night as to the facts I 
was alleging; but he will not, I think, 
deny, that although the party with whom 
he was then acting, and with whom he is 
acting, had consented to the Resolution 
as framed by the right hon. Baronet, and 
nearly identical with that which the Go- 
vernment finally accepted; yet that this 
Resolution in the first instance was not 
put forward by them at all, and that they 
had come to a decision, and made that de- 
cision pretty publicly known, that if only 
two Resolutions were to be divided on, 
the one being that of Mr. Villiers, and 
the other the Amendment of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, they were pre- 
pared to give their support and their votes 
for the Motion and against the Amend- 
ment. These are the facts of the case as 
I find it; and, indeed, the noble Duke him- 
self will not pretend that he entered the 
walls of Parliament during the present 
Session with any friendly feelings towards 
the Government—he will not pretend 
that he was not looking forward to an 
early opportunity of putting the Govern- 
ment in a minority—he will not pretend 
that he did not publicly express—not in 
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his place in Parliament, but in a manner 
amounting to publicity—I mean that he 
made no secret of his desire—to find an 
early opportunity of ejecting the Govern- 
ment, and that, before the announcement 
of the Budget, he had declared his strong 
opinion that the Budget would afford a fa- 
vourable opportunity of effecting his great 
object. This the noble Duke will not 
deny ; and no one can deny that there was 
that concert between different parties as 
to the adoption of the Resolutions of Mr. 
Villiers, and that, when it was agreed to 
by those different parties, it was known 
and foreseen that such a Resolution could 
not have the assent of the Government, 
I have now, my Lords, stated those facts 
which induced me the other night to de- 
clare that, from the very commencement 
of the Session, I believed there was a con- 
cert between different parties for the pur- 
pose of defeating the Government. I can 
easily conceive that it might have been 
more convenient to some parties if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not been quite 
so ready to confess defeat, and if they had 
submitted only after repeated hints, in 
order that their position might have been 
made more discreditable before retiring. 
I ean perfectly believe that it was not the 
wish of some Gentlemen who acted to- 
gether on the occasion I have referred to 
—and I am bound to believe it was not 
the wish of the noble Earl himself—that 
the late Government, previous to Christ- 
mas, should be compelled, because they 
were in a minority, to resign. I will not 
now enter into a discussion as to the merits 
or demerits of the Budget which was pro- 
posed by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The noble Earl has adverted, in 
the speech he has made this evening, to 
the necessity of considering the very im- 
portant question which formed a material 
element in that financial scheme; and he 
has spoken on that subject in terms 
which lead me to hope and believe that 
some of his Colleagues have already recon- 
sidered the extreme opinions which they 
expressed in the other House on the prin- 
ciple of the Budget, which they then 
stated they believed to involve a viola- 
tion of faith with the public creditor, and 
to endanger the national honour. Sin- 
cerely do I hope that the noble Earl and 
his Colleagues, when they bring forward 
their own Budget, may be enabled to frame 
the renewed income tax on such a footing 
of justice—I cannot say of absolute and 
positive equity to all classes—but of jus- 
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tice in its general arrangements—that they 
may be enabled so to diminish the present 
inequality as to induce the House of Com- 
mons to consent to the reimposition of that 
tax; for I can assure the noble Earl that 
no man is more desirous than I am to pre- 
serve inviolate the faith of the country, 
and to secure due supplies for the exigen- 
cies of the public service; and no man can 
be more entirely convinced than I am, that, 
without a renewal of the income tax, in 
some shape or other, neither the present 
nor any other Government can obtain the 
requisite funds for conducting the public 
service. I make these remarks with a 
very general application, and speaking only 
of the vague programme of the measures 
of the noble Earl, so far as he has yet de- 
veloped them. I must, however, take oc- 
casion to protest against the language 
which the noble Earl has used, as applied 
to several of those who are now his Col- 
leagues—that between them there is only 
a distinction without a difference—and that 
there are such immaterial points of differ- 
ence between all parties as to make the 
country at last sick of seeing nominal se- 
parations between public men. The noble 
Earl must forgive me for saying that either 
on this or on a former occasion he has been 
greatly mistaken—that he is mistaken in 
respect to there being no difference be- 
tween himself and his Colleagues—or that 
he was mistaken when he stated that be- 
tween himself and me there was only a 
difference with respect to recent commer- 
cial legislation. I will not enter into a 
consideration of the personnel of his Cabi- 
net; and I will not diseuss the mutual con- 
cessions which may have been made of 
private and individual feelings. In a free 
country I know it is necessary for some ex- 
treme opinions to be conceded, and for 
Gentlemen acting together in a political 
party to consent to such suppressions or 
modifications of their own views as, with- 
out a violation of their principles, tend 
to the harmonious, safe, and successful 
action of the whole body. But when I 
am told that the present Cabinet com- 
prises the names of all the most im- 
portant men, the heads of all the principal 
parties in this country, then, I say, it seems 
to me that concession must have been car- 
ried to a very considerable length—to a 
degree, at which I cannot help doubting 
whether the advantage gained by tempo- 
rary union, as Members of the same Go- 
vernment, may not be counterbalanced by 
the creation of a distrust in the public 
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mind as to the principles on which that 
alliance is to be conducted. I must say I 
was astonished at the noble Earl when he 
stated that for the last thirty years the 
foreign policy of this country has substan- 
tially been the same. I quite concur in 
those views of foreign policy which the 
noble. Earl has this evening developed. 
They are, I believe, precisely the same 
views which I expressed when first speak- 
ing for the late Government from the place 
which the noble Earl now occupies, and 
when I was fortunate enough to obtain 
the noble Earl’s approval. But when I 
look back on the recent history—when I 
consider the antecedents of the noble Earl 
—and when I recollect the language in 
which the noble Earl commented on the 
system—not on incidental episodes, but on 
the system in which the foreign policy of the 
country was at one time conducted by states- 
men who are now the Colleagues of the 
noble Earl, I must say that we are going 
very far indeed if we agree with the noble 
Earl now that there is only a distinction 
without a difference between the foreign 
policy of the present Government, and of 
the Government against whom the noble 
Earl, on the ground of its erroneous foreign 
policy, has so often, so ably, and so elo- 
quently inveighed. The noble Earl has 
intimated to us that he intends and he de- 
sires to promote and to develop the na- 
tional education; giving due weight to the 
authority and influence of the religious 
views of the country, but at the same time 
basing the system of national education 
upon equality and toleration. The idea 
is most praiseworthy; it is one in which I 
entirely concur. The difficulties in the 
way of carrying out the wish are great, as 
the noble Earl is evidently well aware; and 
I only hope and trust that the noble Earl 
may be enabled to surmount those difficul- 
ties, and to place before the country a plan 
of national education in which all parties 
may concur; and I express this hope be- 
cause I agree with the noble Earl that in 
the extension of education—by which I 
mean education governed by religion, as I 
am sure the noble Earl means too—lies 
the best security for the social and political 
safety and prosperity of the Empire. The 
noble Earl also announces his desire to 
proceed on a system of administrative re- 
form; and upon that again there can be no 
difference of opinion, and the noble Earl 
will not anticipate in that respect any oppo- 
sition from me or from my friends—at all 
events, with regard to the principles—the 
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details, of course, depending on the skill 
with which the measures may be con- 
structed. The noble Ear! also tells us that 
he intends to deal with the laws affecting 
the representation of the people. On that 
subject the noble Earl spoke in a tone 
somewhat oracular; for he said the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
must be a Conservative, or he would not 
have joined that noble Lord in a Govern- 
ment; and that, on the other hand, he 
must be a Liberal, or the noble Lord would 
not have joined him. Perhaps he might 
have mentioned other Members of the Go- 
vernment on whom he might have depend- 
ed for even a larger degree of liberality 
than characterised the noble Lord; but the 
antithesis was, perhaps, complete: and the 
noble Earl has contented himself with 
stating that his measure of Parliamentary 
Reform will be conservatively liberal, and 
liberally conservative, and that is all the 
intimation we have with regard to his future 
policy in reference to the representation of 
the people. I confess that it does not con- 
vey to my mind any very distinct idea, and 
I hardly think that it can be satisfactory 
to the country. The advantages to the 
noble Earl are obvious from this vague- 
ness; for whatever his measure, he can say 
that he had described it. If it is extreme, 
and people complain that it goes too far, 
the noble Earl will say, ‘* Well, did not I 
tell you I meant to be liberal;”’ and if other 
parties say ‘* Oh, this is nothing at all— 
it is a distinction without a difference,’’ the 
noble Earl can turn round on them and 
say, ‘‘ Genilemen, I told you at the outset 
I would be extremely Conservative.”” The 
noble Earl and his Colleagues, in fact, so 
far as they are pledged by his description 
as given this evening, can do what they 
like. They may go the length of the right 
hon. Baronet in the Cabinet, who is fa- 
vourable to the consideration of the ballot; 
or they may make some paltry alteration in 
the constituencies, for which they would 
receive no thanks, and because it would be 
a useless, would be a mischievous change. 
My Lords, I say the existing system is not 
perfect; it is capable of amendment and 
improvement; but everything depends upon 
whether the improvement be one in prin- 
ciple, on the animus with which the mea- 
sure is introduced, and on the skill with 
which the plan is adapted to its object. 
Unless there be a clear benefit without 
corresponding danger, then I say the noble 
Earl and his Colleagues do not act 
wisely in entering on a field calculated 
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to raise so much difficulty and apprehen- 
sion, unless they clearly see a palpa- 
ble and manifest advantage. The noble 
Earl has alluded to language of mine at 
various times, and which I[ repeat now, 
conveying my apprehension of the exten- 
sion of the democratic principle in our 
constitution. The noble Earl says that he 
never knew the country more contented, 
or less disposed to listen to agitation, or 
more thoroughly satisfied with existing in- 
stitutions than at present; and he says 
that he sees nothing like the prevalence of 
‘*democracy;’’ and that although there 
are some individuals who entertain vision- 
ary political schemes, he does not believe 
that the great body of the people sympa- 
thise in those schemes. _I entirely concur 
with the noble Earl; I think the great 
body of the people do not concur in those 
schemes; and [ believe that if they fore- 
saw the possible consequences of such 
schemes on the Government, they would 
shrink from them and from their authors 
with horror. But when he asks me if the 
great mass of the people—those, I mean, 
who, in point of position and station, are 
very far below the classes aow entitled to 
the franchise—are, from their intelligence 
and far-seeing, capable of well-judging the 
effects of alterations in our constitutional 
system, or of extensive and complicated 
political measures, then I say, confiding as 
I do fully in the good faith and in the 
loyalty of my countrymen, there is danger 
in entrusting with political power those 
who have too little—mark, not of intelli- 
gence, but—of acquired information, and 
too small a stake in the country, for them 
fairly and impartially to consider questions 
of political change. When I speak, there- 
fore, of the spread of the democratic ele- 
ment in our constitution—and that is the 
phrase I have always used—I do not, I say, 
impeach the loyalty of my countrymen, but 
I contend that, great as the influence of 
the House of Commons is at present, and 
great as it must be in the constitution of 
the country, generally, there is a serious 
danger of altering the character of the 
House of Commons by throwing too large 
@ proportion of the representation of that 
body into the hands of the lower and less- 
informed classes of society. I cannot, 
however, anticipate opposition to the mea- 
sure the noble Earl may bring forward; 
from his language it is at present impossi- 
ble to surmise what the character of that 
measure may be. The noble Earl says 
that the proceedings of the recent gener 
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election convinced him that the present 
system is unsatisfactory. If he can find 
a remedy for the correction of those evils 
to which he refers—and let him observe 
that the remedy is not to be found in the 
mere extension of the franchise, for it is in 
the large constituencies chiefly that these 
evils have been perceived—then I say there 
is no one from whom he shall receive a 
more cordial support in applying that re- 
medy, however stringent it may be, than 
from the man whom the noble Earl very 
erroneously supposes to be hostile to bis 
Administration. I gan only say, in con- 
clusion, that I have no feeling, personal or 
public, hostile to the noble Earl. I can- 
not say, when I look at the composition 
of his Government, that I entertain any 
confidence in it, for I have no conception 
of the principle upon which the combina- 
tion has been brought about. But if the 
noble Earl is prepared, and has power in 
his own Cabinet, to act on those whieh I 
have hitherto believed to be his own prin- 
ciples, he may rely on it, not only that he 
will receive no evidence of hostility from 
me, but that it will be satisfactory to me 
to find that, under his auspices, the Go- 
vernment of this country can be safely, 
steadily, and constitutionally carried on, 
in the true Conservative sense of the word, 
not avoiding or shrinking from useful and 
necessary amendments, but strenuously and 
determinedly resisting organic changes, and 
firmly opposing any interference with the 
just principles of the constitution. 


House adjourned to Thursday, the 10th 
of February next. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, December 27, 1852. 


Minures.] New Writs.—For London, v. Lord 
John Russell, Secretary of State; Tiverton, v. 
Viscount Palmerston, Secretar:y of State Ox- 
ford University, v. Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Wilts 
(Southern Division), v. Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, Secretary at War; Carlisle, v. Right 
Hon. Sir James Robert George Graham, ba- 
ronet, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Halifax, v. 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, baronet, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control ; Southwark, v. 
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Sir William Molesworth, baronet, Chief Com- 
missioner of Works; Leeds, v. Right Hon. | 
Matthew Talbot Baines, President of Poor Law | 
Board ; Nottingham, v. Right Hon. Edward 
Strutt, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; | 
Cavan, v. Right Hon. Sir John Young, baronet, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; Marlborough, v. | 
Lord Ernest Bruce, Vice-Chamberlain of the 

‘ 
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Household ; Scarborough, v. Earl of Mulgrave, 
Treasurer of the Household ; Hertford, v. Hon, 
William Francis Cowper, Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; Morpeth, v. Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard, Manor ot Northstead. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Two 
o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, December 28, 1852. 


The House met; and certain petitions 
and returns having been presented, 

House adjourned at a quarter after Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, December 29, 1852. 


Minvtes.] New Wairs.— For Wolverhampton, 
v. the Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, Judge 
Advoeate General; Aylesbury, v. Richard 
Bethell, esquire, Solicitor General; Oxford 
City, v. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chan- 
cellor ; Leith District of Burghs, v. James Mon- 
crieff, esquire, Lord Advocate of Scotland ; 
Dumfriesshire, v. Viscount Drumlanrig, Comp- 
troller of the Household ; Gloucester City, v. 
Hon. Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
Commissioner of the Admiralty; Limerick 
County, v. William Monsell, esquire, Clerk of 
the Ordnance; Brighton, v. Lord Alfred 
Hervey, Commissioner of the Treasury ; South- 
ampton Town, v. Sir Alexander James Edmund 
Cockburn, Attorney General ; Carlow Borough, 
v. John Sadleir, esquire, Commissioner of the 
Treasury. 


NEW WRIT FOR SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mr. HAYTER moved, that a new writ 
be issued for the borough of Southamp- 
ton, in the room of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, who since his election had accepted 
the office of Her Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
neral. 

CotoneL FORESTER said, he should 
like to have the opinion of Mr. Speaker 
whether a new writ could be issued for 
Southampton pending the petition against 
the former return of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn on the ground of bribery ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that in the case 
of an election petition complaining of an 
undue return, or of the return of a Mem- 
ber in consequence of bribery, but not 
claiming the seat for another person, it 
was competent for the House to issue a 
new writ; but in the case of a petition com- 
plaining of the undue return of a Member, 
and claiming the seat for another person, 
it was not competent for the House to issue 
a new writ pending the petition, inasmuch 
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as the House in that case could not know 
which of the two Members had been duly 
elected. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH said, 
that as the petition against Sir Alexander 
Cockburn merely prayed that the election 
should be declared a void election, it did 
not appear to him that any injury could be 
done to the petitioners by the issuing of a 
new writ; because the opposing candidate 
had only to serve a notice that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was disqualified for 
sitting in that House in consequence of 
having been guilty of bribery, and then, if 
he should afterwards be found guilty of 
this charge by the Committee who had been 
appointed to try the petition, he would con- 
sequently be disqualified, and the person 
opposing him would be declared the sitting 
Member. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he had been re- 
requested by Sir Alexander Cockburn to 
say that he would not have consented to 
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vacate his seat if he had not felt certain 
that the persons who had made the charge 
—which he believed was perfectly un- 
founded—were competent to renew the 
charge in the event of his being re-elected. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock till Friday. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, December 31, 1852. 


Minutes.] New Writs.—For Haddingtonshire, 
v. the Hon. Francis Wemyss Charteris, Com- 
missiouer of the Treasury ; Lichfield, v. Lord 
Alfred Paget, Chief Equerry and Clerk Mar- 
shal. 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock, till Thursday, 10th Feb- 
ruary. 


LIST OF THE MINISTRY. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


AS FORMED IN DECEMBER, 1852. 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord ofthe Treasury - - - + Right Hon. Earl of Aperprgy. 

Lord Chancellor - - + - Right Hon. Lord Cranworrtu. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer -  ~- = Right Hon. Wut Ewart Guapstons. 
President of the Council - = - - - Right Hon. Earl Granviite. 

Privy Seal - - - - - - - His Grace the Duke of Arcy1t. 

Home Secretary -  - - - - Right Hon. Viscount Patmerston. 
Foreign Secretary a - - Right Hon. Lord Jonn Russet. 
Colonial Secretary - - - - - His Grace the Duke of Newcastiez. 

First Lord of the Admiralty - -  - Right Hon. James Rosert Georce Granam, Bt. 
President of the Board of Control - - Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop, Bt. 
Secretary at War . - Right Hon. Sipney Hersert, 


First Commissioner of Works seid | Public Right Hon 


Buildings - if 3 E . Sir Wixt14m Moxesworrn, Bt. 


Most Hon. Marquess of Layspowne. 
NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Commander in Chief - - + - ~- Right Hon. Viscount Harprxez. 
Master General of the Ordnance - - Right Hon. Lord Ragan. 

President of the Board of Trade - - Right Hon. Epwarp CarpweE.t. 
Siete Me motows ate Mienivesidant Right Hon. Lord Stantry of ALDERLEY, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of manana - Right Hon. Epwarp Srrurr. 
Postmaster General - - - - Right Hon. Viscount Cannine. 


Lord Atrrep Hervey, Hon. Francis Wemyss Cuar- 
TERIS, and Joun Sapieir, Esq. 
Vice Admiral Hypz Parker, C.B., Rear Admiral Mav- 
RICE FREDERICK FitzHARDINGE BERKELEY, C.B., Cap- 
Lords of the Admiralty - - - - tain Hon. Ricnarp Saunpers Dunpas, C.B., Captain 
AtexanpER Mine, and Hon. Wiiuiam Francis 
CowrPeEr. 
Under Secretary for the Home Department Hon. Henry Firzroy. 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs - Right Hon. Lord Wopguovss, 
Under Secretary for the Colonies - + Freperick Pren, Esq 
Right Hon. Witri1m Gooprnoven Hayter, and 
James Wixson, Esy. 
Secretary of the Admiralty - - - Raurn Bernat Oszonrne, Esq. 
Sir Tuomas Nicnotson Reprneton, and Rosert Lows, 


Lords of the Treasury - - 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury - 


Joint Secretaries of the Board of Control 


Esq. 
Surveyor General of the Ordnance - - Lieut. Colonel Hon. Lavperpate Mavte. 
Clerk of the Ordnance - a - Wiis Monset1, Esq 


Attorney General - - - - - Sir ALEXANDER James Epmunp Cocxsurn, Knt. 
Solicitor General - - - - - Ricuarp Berne, Esq 
Judge-Advocate General - - - - Hon. Cuartes Pexnam VILuers. 
Chief Poor Law Commissioner - - Right Hon. Mattuzw Tazzor Barnes. 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners Cuartes Lennox GRENVILLE BerKELey,Esq. 
SCOTLAND. 
Lord Advocate - - - - - = Right Hon. James Moncrerrr. 
Solicitor General- - - - | Rosert Hanpysivz, Esq. 
IRELAND. 


Lord Lieutenant - - - - - Right Hon. Earl of St. Germans. 
Lord Chancellor - - + + «+ Right Hon. Mazrerz Brapy. 
Chief Secretary - - - - - Right Hon. Sir Joun Youna, Bt. 
Attorney General - ee - Right Hon. Apranam BrewsTER. 
Solicitor General - - . - «=  Wra4am Keoes, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
Lord Steward - - - - + = His Grace the Duke of Norroix. 
Lord Chamberlain - - - - = - Most Hon. Marquess of BREADALBANE. 
Master of the Horse - ote! Pe His Grace the Duke of Wexuneron. 
Master of the Buckhounds - Right Hon. Earl of Bessporovex. 
Weitiebeees « 2. Cs Right Hon. Lord Ernest Aveusrus Caartes Bru- 
DENELL Bruce. 


Treasurer of the Household - - - + Right Hon. Earl of Muteravx, 
Comptroller of the Household - -~ - Right Hon. Viscount Dromuanrie. 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard - - Right Hon. Viscount Sypney, 
Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms _‘ Right Hon. Lord Fouer. 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal - - Lord Atrrep Henry Pager. 


Mistress of the Robes - - - - - Duchess of SuTHRRLAND. 








